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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOJ^D  EDmON. 


ALTHOUGH  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  flattering  reception 
given  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Handbook  of  Plants,  issued  in  1881,  yet  I 
have  ever  believed  that  its  scope  was  too  limited;  that  the  requirements 
^*5?^  of  the  thousands  of  amateurs,  young  florists  and  gardeners,  needed  some- 
thing having  a  wider  range.  To  meet  that  want  there  is  not  only  added  in  the  present 
edition  all  the  new  genera  of  any  importjinc  e  up  to  date,  but  there  is  specified  in  many 
instances  the  more  important  and  useful  species  and  varieties  of  the  genera 
described,  together  with  brief  instructions  for  propagation  and  culture.  The  botanical 
and  technical  terms,  and  a  very  full  list  of  the  best-known  English  or  popular  names,  are 
also  given,  and  great  care  has  been  exercised  to  have  all  the  generic  names  accentuated 
according  to  the  latest  authorities.  Nearly  one  thousand  engramntjH  of  the  various 
plants  described  in  the  body  of  this  work  are  shown.  The  natural  system  of  arrange- 
ment being  now  generally  used,  is  adopted  in  the  descriptions  instead  of  the  Linnaean  or 
ftititicial  system. 

Very  full  instructions  are  given  for  the  culture  and  forcing  of  all  Fruits,  Flowers 
and  Vegetables  of  importance,  such  as  Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Boses,  Bulbs  of  all 
kinds,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms,  etc. ;  in  short,  I  believe 
that  there  is  sufficient  matter  given  on  all  gardening  subjects  to  allow  me  to  claim  for 
this  book  that  it  is  an 

Ambricam  Gardener'8  Dictionary. 

A  series  of  tables  and  memoranda  on  horticultural  and  agricultural  subjects,  such 
as  Seeds,  Crops,  Stock,  Forestry,  Measures,  Weights,  Temperature,  etc.,  is  also  added, 
which,  together  with  a  carefully  compiled  glossary  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
describing  plants,  and  a  monthly  calendar  of  operations  for  the  green-house  and  window 
garden,  flower,  fruit  and  kitchen  garden,  will  undoubtedly  render  this  edition  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  name  of  the  book  will  now  be. "The  Handbook  op  Plaiits  and  General  Horti- 
culture," and  I  beheve  that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  will  be  better  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  American  horticulturists  than  any  of  the  more  costly  British  works  on  garden- 
ings and  at  one-third  of  their  cost;  for  though  from  a  foreign  standpoint  these  are  all 
they  claim  to  be,  yet  for  the  American  climate  much  of  the  information,  and  especially 
the  gardening  instructions,  are  not  only  useless,  but  actually  misleading. 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I  was  largely  indebted  to  the  following  books  as 

authorities  : 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants;  Paxton's  Botanical  Dictionary;  Paxton's  Magazine  of 
Botany;  Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary;  Mcintosh's  Book  of  the  Garden;  Rhind's  Vegetable 
Kingdom;  Lindley's  Treasury  of  Botany ;  Orchid  Grower's  Manual;  Miller's  Gardener's  Diction- 
ary ;  Oerarde's  Herbal  (1597) ;  Parkinson's  Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers  (1G29) ;  Dodoon's  Plants 
(15H7) ;  Gray's  Manual  of  Boiany;  Chapman's  Southern  Flora;  American  Agriculturist,  of  New 
York  ;  The  Gardeners  Monthly,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  and  The  Garden,  London,  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  am  indebted  for  plants  of  late  introduction  to — 

Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  The  Garden  Oracle,  Robinson's  English  Flower  Garden, 
The  (iardefiers  Chronicle,  Journal  of  Horticulture  (London),  and  the  various  American  horticultural 
journals. 

lu  conij^iling  this  edition,  I  have  been  most  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Davidson, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  not  only  is  a  thorough  botanist,  but  is  perhaps  the  peer  of  any 
man  in  the  United  States  to-day  in  his  all-round  knowledge  of  garden  work. 

PETER  HENDERSON. 

.Jersey  (.'^iy,  N.  J.,  January,  1890. 
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Aaron's  Beard.    Hypericum  calycinum. 
aron'8  Club.     Verbascum  Thapstia. 

Aba'ca,  a  popular  name  given  to  one  of  the 
Musas  or  Bananas  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  yields  Manilla  hemp. 

Abe'le.  The  White  Poplar,  PtypuXus  alba,  of  Eu- 
rope ;  a  tree  that  has  been  extensively  planted 
as  an  ornamental  tree,  but  discarded  because 
of  its  tendency  to  sucker  and  spread  beyond 
control. 

Abe'lia.  After  Dr.  Abel,  physician  to  the  embas- 
sage of  Lord  Amherst  to  China.  Nat.  Ord. 
Caprifoliacew. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  found 
in  India,  China,  Mexico,  and  Japan.  They  are 
of  a  slender  branching  habit,  bearing  opposite 
leaves  and  terminal  bunches  of  tubular  rose- 
colored  or  dark  crimson  flowers.  A.  rupestris, 
a  native  of  China,  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  flow- 
ers profusely  in  autumn  or  winter.  The 
flowers  are  in  compact  clusters,  very  fragrant. 
A.  rupesiris  grandiflora,  a  settdling  of  Italian 
origin,  has  larger  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant 
is  more  robust.  A.  fioribumla,  a  Mexican 
species,  has  dark-coloi*ed  flowers,  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  All  the  species 
are  increased  by  cuttings.  Introduced  in 
1844. 

Abelmo'schus  esculentus.  The  modern  botan- 
ical name  for  Okra.    See  Hibiscus. 

Abe'ria.  A  genus  of  FlacourtiacecB,  consisting  of 
a  few  species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  Af- 
rica, the  Cape,  and  Ceylon.  The  fruits  of  A. 
Caffra,  the  Kei  apple  of  the  Cape,  are  of  a 
golden-yellow  color,  about  the  size  of  a  small 
apple,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  for  making 
a  preserve.  They  are  so  exceedingly  acid 
when  fresh,  that  the  Dutch  settlers  prepare 
them  for  their  table  as  a  pickle,  without  vin- 
egar. The  plant  is  also  much  grown  for 
hedges;  being  densely  clothed  with  strong, 
dry  spines,  it  forms  an  impenetrable  fence. 

Aberrant.  Something  which  differs  from  the 
customary  or  usual  structure,  or  deviates 
from  the  natural  or  direct  way.  Also,  a  group 
of  plants  which  stands  intermediate,  as  it 
wore,  between  two  other  groups;  e.  g.,  Fuma- 
riacpip,  which  are  by  some  regarded  as  an 
aberrant  group  of  Papaveracew. 

A'bies.  Spruce,  Fir.  The  classical  Latin  name, 
Nat.  Ord.  Coniftra. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  evergreen  trees. 
Most  of  the  species  are  ornamental,  and  are 
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extensively  planted  for  hedges  around  large 
grounds,  or  for  single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 
A.  excelsa,  the  Norway  Spruce,  is  the  most 
commonly  planted,  and  is  one  of  the  mQSt 
graceful  and  popular  species.  A.  alba  is  the 
White  Spruce;  A.  balsamea,  the  Balsam  Fir; 
and  A.  nigra]  the  Black  or  Double  Spruce. 
The  correct  name  of  A.  Canadensis,  the  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  is  TsiMa  Canadensis,  wiiich  see. 
A.  Douglasii,  syn.  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  is  a 
noble  species,  common  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  It  attains  a  height  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  a  diameter  of  ten  feet,  and  is 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  •* great  trees" 
of  California. 

Abnormal.  Opposed  to  the  usual  structure. 
Thus,  stamens. standing  opposite  to  petals  are 
abnormal,  it  being  usual  for  stamens  to  be 
alternate  with  petals  if  equal  to  them  in  num- 
ber. Leaves  growing  in  pairs  from  the  same 
side  of  a  stem,  as  in  Atropa  Belliulonna,  and 
flower  stalks  adherent  to  the  midrib  of  a 
bract,  as  in  TUia,  are  also  abnormal. 

Abo'bra.  Its  Brazilian  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Cu^ 
curbita>ce(E. 

A.  viridiflora  is  a  very  pretty  climber,  suita- 
ble for  planting  out  during  summer.  Foliage 
dark  green  and  glossy ;  flowers  insigniflcant, 
but  the  small  scarlet  fruit  makes  the  plant 
very  effective.  Boot  tuberous,  perennial. 
Keep  during  winter  like  the  Dahlia. 

Abortive.  Imperfectly  developed  ;  as  abortive 
stamens,  which  consist  of  a  filament  only; 
abortive  petals,  which  are  mere  bristles  or 
scales. 

Abro'ma.  From  o,  privative,  and  broma,  food ; 
unfit  to  be  eaten.     Nat.  Ord.  Sterculiacece. 

Handsome,  free-flowering  species  of  easy 
culture,  growing  roadily  in  common  loam,  and 
propagated  by  se<ids  or  offsets.  The  flowers 
are  in  terminal  or  axillary  clusters,  yellow  or 
purple.  A.  sinuosa,  from  Madagascar,  intro- 
duced in  1884,  is  a  very  pretty  plant  of  slender 
habit.  The  bark  of  A.  augusta,  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  furnishes  a  very  strong  white 
flber,  used  In  the  manufacture  of  cordage  that 
Is  not  liable  to  be  weakened  by  exposure  to 
wet.  Of  easy  culture;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings.   Introduced  to  cultivation  in  1770. 

Abro'nia.  Sand  Verbena.  From  abros,  deli- 
cate ;  referring  to  its  involucrum.  Nat.  Ord. 
NyctaginacefP. 

These  charming  annuals  are  natives  of  Cal- 
ifornia.    A.  umbellata,  introduced  in  1826,  is  a 
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handsome  trailing  plant,  well  adapted  for 
rock-work,  suspended  baskets,  or  beds,  flow- 
ering freely  during  the  autumn  months. 
Flowers  in  trusses,  like  the  Verbena,  of  a 
rosy-lilac  color,  very  fragrant.  They  succeed 
well  also  in  the  gar  ien  border.  Seed  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  order. 
They  may  with  profit  be  started  in  a  hot-bed 
or  frame,  and  transplanted  to  any  desired  sit- 
uation. 

A'brus.  Wild  Liquorice.  From  (ibro»,  soft ;  in 
allusion  to  the  delicacy  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A.  preccUoriuSy  the  only  species.  Is  found  in 
India,  the  West  Indies,  ana  the  Mauritius.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  Its  small,  egg-shaped 
seeds,  which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color, 
with  a  black  mark,  indicating  the  place  where 
they  were  attached  to  the  pod.  These  seeds 
are  miich  used  for  necklaces  and  other  orna- 
mental purposes,  and  are  employed  in  India 
as  a  standard  of  weight,  under  the  name  of 
RatL  The  weight  of  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond 
is  known  to  have  been  ascertained  in  this  way. 
The  specific  name  is  from  precatoriuSt  prayer, 
the  seeds  being  used  for  rosaries. 

Absinth.    See  Artemisia  (ibsinthium, 

Abu'tilon.  Chinese  Bell-flower.  Arabic  name 
for  a  plant  like  a  Mallow.  Nat.  Ord.  MalvacecB. 
A  highly  Interesting  genus  of  free-growing 
and  free-flowering  shrubs,  excellent  both  for 
the  green-house  and  for  garden  de(;oration  in 
summer.  They  produce  white,  rose,  yellow, 
or  orange-colored  flowci*s,  all  except  the  white 
being  veined  or  striped  with  red  and  crimson. 
They  grow  rapidly  when  planted  in  sandy 
loam,  and  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Aca'cia.  From  akazo,  to  sharpen,  on  account  i 
of  tlie  prickliness  of  the  species  flrst  noticed,  i 
Nat.  Ord.  Jjeguminosm. 

An  extensive  group  of  really  handsome 
plants,  many  of  them  assuming  in  their  native 
positions  the  character  of  timber  trees;  but 
with  us  are  easily  accommodated  in  a  good 
conservatory,  where  their  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, produced  lo  winter  and  early  spring,  are 
highly  ornamental.  The  species  best  deserv- 
ing of  cultivation  are  all  natives  of  Australia, 
New  South  Wales,  and  other  temperate  re- 
gions, and  are  among  the  hardiest  and  most 
easily  cultivated  of  grenn-house  plants.  They 
succeed  best  when  plantod  out  in  the  green- 
house, but  may  be  satisfactorily  managed  In 
pots,  if  grown  in  a  sandy  loam.  Cuttings  may 
be  struck  in  a  gentle  heat  under  glass,  though 
young  plants  are  more  easily  obtained  from 
seed. 

Aca&'na.  From  Akaina,  a  thorn ;  in  allusion  to 
the  thorns  or  bristles  on  the  calyx  or  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rosacea;. 

A  small  genus,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania. A.  mirrophylla  is  a  dwarf-growing 
plant,  with  dark  brown  pinnately-divi<UMi 
leaves,  growing  freely  in  light  soil ;  flowers  in 
globular  hemls  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  crimson-colored 
spines  that  protrude  from  the  angles  of  the 
calyx.  Propagation  by  cuttings.  Introduced  | 
1854.    Syn.  A.  Novce  Zealandicp. 

Acalypha.  From  aknlos,  unph^asant,  and  aphe, 
touch.     Nat.  Ord.  Ettphorbiacea:. 

This  genus  comprises  over  two  hundred 
species,  widely  distributed  over  the  warmer 
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regions,  several  being  extra-tropical  Ameri- 
can. A.  tricolor  is  a  handsome  green-house 
shrub  with  coppery-green  foliage,  curiously 
blotched,  mottled,  and  splashed  with  red  and 
crimson.  It  is  a  native  of  the  New  Hebrides. 
Introduced  in  1866.  A.  Macafeeana,  A.  Mar- 
ginata,  and  others  of  the  hybridized  varieties, 
when  well  grown  have  highly -colored  leaves, 
and  as  they  stand  the  sun  well,  are  desirable 
for  vases,  rustic  designs,  or  garden  decora- 
tions.   They  are  increased  by  cuttings. 

Acantha'ceae.  A  large  order  of  soft-wooded 
herbaceous  plants  with  monopetalous  axillary 
flowers.  In  tropical  regions  they  are  very 
common,  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  herb- 
age. One  genus,  however,  the  Acanthus,  is 
found  in  Greece,  and  two,  Dianthera  and 
Ruf.Uia,  are  natives  of  this  country.  The 
greater  part  are  mere  weeds,  but  some  are 
plants  of  great  beauty,  especially  the  species 
of  JuaticUit  Aphelandra,  Cyrtanthera,  and 
Ruellia.  For  the  most  part  they  are  mucilag- 
inous and  slightly  bitter,  and  some  are  used 
In  dyeing. 

Aoantholi'mon.  From  Acanthos,  a  spine,  aiid 
limon,  sea-lavender;  referring  to  its  leaves 
and  bracts.     Nat.  Ord.  Plumbaginacece. 

A.  glumaceum,  the  only  species  of  int<^rest, 
is  a  dense,  tufty,  prostrate  plant,  with  needle- 
shaped  leaves  and  pink  flowers,  closely  re- 
lated to  Statice.,  and  formerly  grown  under  the 
name  of  S.  Ararati;  It  is  well  adapted  for 
rock-work  ;  blooms  In  July  and  August.  Na- 
tive of  Armenia.     Introduced  in  l.^Gl. 

Acanthopa'naz.  From  acanthon,  a  spine,  and 
Panax ;  alluding  to  the  spiny  stems  andPanax- 
llke  aspect  of  the  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Araliac&.B. 
A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  natives  of 
Japan,  China,  and  tropical  Asia,  dilTeriug  bo- 
tanlcally  from  Aralia,  from  which  genus  they 
are  removed.  There  are  about  eight  species, 
of  which  the  most  desirable  are  A.  ricinifolia 
(syn.  Aralia  Miiximoxoiczii)  and  A.  spinosum, 
better  known  as  Aralia  pcfiUaphylla. 

Acanthophip'pium.  A  genus  of  terrestrial  or- 
chids allied  to  Bletla,with  large  fleshy,  tubu- 
lar flowers  growing  almost  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  rather  pretty  and 
fi-agrant,  remaining  a  long  time  in  blo(^m. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  more  desirable 
orchids  that  they  are  rarely  seen  in  collections 
of  these  popular  plants. 

AcanthophcB'iiis.  A  genus  of  Palms,  estab- 
lished for  two  species,  closely  allied  to  Areca^ 
from  the  Mascaren  Islands.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  differ  from  that  genus  except  in  habit. 
The  stems  are  shorter,  and  the  petiole  and 
midrib  of  the  loaves  are  armed  with  long  fill- 
form  prickles.     Introduced  in  18GH. 

Acanthorhrza.  A  small  genus  of  Palms, 
closelj'  allied  to  Chamcprops,  from  which,  how- 
ever, they  differ  in  having  their  Umivcs  divided 
into  broad  segments,  and  the  peculiar  spiny 
roots  which  surround  the  base  of  the  stem. 
These  plants  are  veiy  ornamental,  either  for 
the  conservatory  or  the  sulMropical  garden. 

Acan'thus.  From  akanthoH,  a  spine ;  some  of 
the  species  being  spiny.  Nat.  Ord.  Acan- 
thacecB. 

A  group  of  stately  ornamental  perennial 
plants,  mostly  hardy,  remarkable  for  their  vig- 
orous growth  and  beautiful  foliage.    It  is  con- 
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jpcturf^d  that  tho  l«3af  of  A,  npinoinif*  furiiLshfHi 
thtr  nj(0<i«*l  lur  thf  ilcM-fuation  uf  Uu?  t^apitiilsof 
the  oolumji&  iti  the  Ctmulhiuii  tityle  c^r  arehi- 
tucture.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  division  of 
the  roots. 

Acauloacont.     With  apparently  no  stem. 

Accessory.  Something  additional,  not  usually 
present. 

Ace  lima  tiae.  To  aiicnsloni  a  plant  to  live  in 
the  opon  air  without  protection,  in  a  counti'y 
whcro  it  is  not  indigenous.  Wo  give  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  term,  though  wo 
question  the  pojHilar  Iwiiief.  Plants  may  be- 
come aeellmatized  in  the  eoiirse  of  ages,  hut 
not  perceptibly  in  any  one  gentn-ation.  It  is 
true  we  can  temporarily  and  gradually  harden 
off  a  plant  so  that  it  will  stand  a  great  degree 
of  eold,  hut  the  product  of  that  plant,  whether 
from  euttingiJi  or  seeds,  will  not  bu  hardier 
than  the  original  individual. 

Acoumbeiit.  Lying  against  anything;  used  in 
opposition  to  lneurabent»  or  lying  upon  some* 
thing;  a  term  employed  in  describing  the  em- 
bryo of  Crueilers. 

A'oer.  Maple.  From  aeer^  hard»  or  ftharp ;  the 
ViCiod  Is  extremely  hard,  and  was  formerly 
much  used  for  making  pikes  and  lances.  Nat. 
Urd.  Acerac€(E. 

A  genus  comprised  for  the  most  part  of 
handsome  deciduous  shrubs  and  treeSi  vrell 
adapt^jd  for  forming  shrubberies,  and  used  ex- 
tensively ixs  shade  trees.  Several  of  the  spe- 
cies produce  %'ery  valuable  timbin\  Sugar  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  sap  in  all 
of  the  species^  and  in  this  country  largn  quan- 
tities of  excellent  sugar  and  syrup  aro  manu- 
factured from  the  sap  of  the  Sugar  Maple,  A. 
Saccharaluni.  The  beautiful  viirieties  uf  A, 
Japcmicum  and  A.  pnlmutnm,  iutrodueed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  from  Japan,  form  strikingly 
handsome  objects  for  lawn  ileeoratloii.  The 
leaves  of  sonn^  of  them  arc  beautifully  dis- 
fteeted,  rivalling  fern  fronds  in  lH*auty»  while 
many  others  have  the  richest  tints  of  yellow, 
pink,  rt^d  and  brown,  giving  them  during  the 
entire  summer  a  rich  autumnal  appearance. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy^  and  are  increased 
by  grafting  on  a  dwarf  Japanese  species.  A. 
ntgundo,  or  Box  Ehler,  is  now  called  Negttndo 
oceroicies,  or  N*  fraxinifoHumt  which  see. 

Aoem'oeae.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs 
inhabiting  Europe,  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
the  north  of  India,  and  North  America.  The 
order  is  unknown  in  Africa  and  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  bark  of  some  is  aiitringent, 
and  yields  red  dish -brown  and  yellow  colors. 
The  order  only  contains  three  gcfiera,  and 
rather  more  than  lifty  species,  of  which  the 
Maple  and  Sycamore  are  well-known  repre- 
sentatives. 

A'ceras.  Man  Orchis.  From  a,  without*  and 
Keras^  a  horn;  the  lip  having  no  spur.  A 
very  Interesting  genus  of  t^uTcstrlaJ  orchids, 
the  most  singular  of  which  is  the  Green  Man 
Orchis,  indigeiKms  to  dry,  chalky  pastures  in 
the  southeast  of  England. 

Acera'tea.  Green  Milkweed.  AgenusofA^te- 
nediodtm^  natives  of  .imerlca  and  Mexico.  The 
liMiveii  of  A.  Viridijtora^  t>nc  of  the  most  com* 
mon  Rpeeles.  are  singularly  variable  in  form, 
ranging  from  obovate  to  lanceolate,  or 
Uiusar. 
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Aeerose.  Needle  pointed ;  line  and  slender,  with 
a  ?harp  point. 

Acha'nia  Malvaviscua.  A  synonym  of  Malva- 
viftctts  arburt^tM,  which  see. 

Acbille'a.  Yanow,  Kanjed  In  honor  of  Achilles, 
a  pupil  of  Chiron,  who  Ihst  used  it  in  medi- 
cine.    Nat.  Ord.  Cumpnsitir. 

Free-flowering,  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
particularly  suited  tt>  phint  among  rock-work, 
or  in  situations  refuHed  by  \wH\^  tender  plants. 
They  are  chiefly  Europ4'aii  plants,  and  tlie  pre- 
vailing colors  of  the  flowers  are  yellow  and 
white.  A,  viillefolium,  t«r  Milfoil,  the  common 
Yarrow,  Is  common  on  our  roadsides  and  neg- 
lected fields.  A  tomentoHii.  of  dense  habit, 
is  one  of  the  beet  and  brightest  yellow  flowers 
for  the  herbaceous  bonier,  or  rock-garden.  A, 
Ptarmira  fiorephno  is  another  most  useful 
hardy  p«frennial,  producing  a  wealth  ot  its 
double  white  /lowers  all  Bummer.  It  Is  also 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Called  ernuieoubly 
by  some  A.  alba  fiora plena, 

Achiine'nes.  From  cheimaino^  to  sufTer  from 
cold,  find  a  prelixed  as  an  augmentive  ;  aliud* 
ing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  genus.  Nat.  Urd. 
GeJineracew, 

One  of  the  ftnost  of  modern  introductions, 
the  whole  of  the  species  being  splendid  sum- 
mer ornaraents  of  the  green- house  or  conserv- 
atory. Flowers  of  all  shades,  from  white  to 
crimson.  The  scaly  bulbs  or  tubers  require 
to  be  kept  porfeetly  dormant  in  winter,  and 
about  January  to  be  potted  in  light  h-»am  and 
leaf-moidd,  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  encouraged  with  a  warm,  genial  atnios* 
phere.  When  they  have  attained  a  lew  inches 
in  height  they  may  be  placed  several  t(»gether 
in  a  Bhallovv  pan,  or  n^pottod  separately,  and 
by  the  end  of  April  gradually  inured  to  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  where  they 
afford  a  hiaze  of  beauty  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
i n e r.  T h < •  y  are  m  o^ll y  n a 1 1 ves  of  il ex i co  and 
Guatemala,  thsvu^rhafew  have  been  received 
from  the  AVest  IndjcB. 

Achyra'nUies.  From  ncAiir or, chaff,  and  awiAoii, 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  chalTy  nature  of 
the  floral  leaves.     Nat.  Urd.  Amaranthaceoi. 

Most  of  this  genus  are  of  hut  little  value. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful,  and 
largely  employed  in  ribbon-gardening,  or  ariv 
situation  where  plants  need  to  be  *' trained,^' 
as  they  can  be  made  to  grow  in  any  desired 
shape  or  form.  They  require  the  full  sunshine 
to  de  ve  1  op  t h  e  i  r  i  a  te  n se  ei  do  r.  Propagated  by 
cuttings.    Syns.  IresinG  and  Chamissoa. 

Aolne'ta.  From  akineta,  immovable;  the  lip 
being  Jointless.     Nat.  Ord.  OrrhidarptT. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  epiphytal  tlrchlds 
from  Mexico.  Flowers  yellow,  crimson  and 
yellow,  and  chocolate  and  crimson,  borne  on 
Hleniler  spikes  about  one  foot  long.  They  are 
of  easy  culture,  requiring  a  liouse  of  medium 
temperature,  and  to  be  grown  in  baskets  of 
moss.     Introduced  In  1837^ 

Aciphylla.  From  ake,  a  pointy  and  phytlon,  a 
haf;  referring  to  the  sharply-pointed  seg- 
ments of  the  l*.'af. 

A  remarkable  genua  of  UmbeUiferm,  differing 
only  by  its  curious  habit  and  spineBcent  char- 
acter from  LitfUMticum.  A,  Coletmoi,  a  native 
of  New  Zealami  forms  a  circular  l)ush  five  or 
six  feet  in  diameter,  of  bayrmet-like  epines, 
having  flowering  stems  six \o  nine  feet  high. 
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covered  with  very  long  spinous  leaflets.  Two 
species  are  known,  both  of  which  ai*e  called 
Spear  Grass  and  Wild  Spaniard  by  the  settlers. 
Pixjpagated  by  seeds  or  divisions  in  spring. 
Introduced  in  1875. 

JL'cia,  After  Ada,  a  Sicilian  shepherd.  Nat. 
Oiti.  AmaryllicUicecB, 

A  genus  of  hardy  bulbs  closely  allied  to  the 
Snowllake;  propagated  readily  by  offsets. 
They  should  have  a  sandy  soil,  and  not  be 
often  divided. 

J^cme'na.  A  small  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
given  shrubs  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  MyrtacecB,  A. 
orata  has  ovate  leaves,  which,  along  with  the 
stems  and  petioles,  are  dat  k  purple,  giving  the 
plants  when  making  new  growth  a  very  strik- 
ing appearance. 

J^cni'da.  Water  Hemp.  Taken  from  a,  priva- 
tive, and  fcntde,  nettle ;  the  plant  being  like  a 
Nettle,  but  without  stings.  Nat.  Oi*d.  Cheno- 
podiacecB. 

A .  cannabinat  the  only  species,  is  a  coarse- 
growing,  uninteresting  plant,  common  in  salt 
marshes  on  the  coast  from  Massachusetts  to 
tlio  Carolinas. 

Aconite.     See  Aconitum. 

Aconite,  "Winter.  A  popular  name  for  Eranthia 
hyemalis. 

A.conitiiiii.  Aconite,  Monkshood,  Wolfsbane. 
From  Acone,  a  town  in  Blthynla,  where  found. 
Nat.  Ord.  Ranunculaceit. 

Herbaceous  perennials,  chiefly  natives  of 
Europe,  but  partly  of  North  America  and  Ja- 
pan. They  are  all  hardy,  and  are  generally 
tall-growing,  handsome  plants,  producing 
abundance  of  dark  blue,  purple  or  yoliow  flow- 
ers. They  grow  freely,  and  are  good  plants 
for  the  open  border.  They  are  readily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  roots,  which  are 
generally  tuberous,  or  by  seeds.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  more  or  less  poisonous,  the  poison 
being  strongest  In  the  root.  Like  all  plants 
which  grow  with  tall,  erect  stems,  and  pro- 
duce their  flow«-rs  in  terminal  spikes,  they  are 
only  suitable  for  growing  in  borders  in  large 
gardens,  or  for  clumps  on  a  lawn.  The  species 
may  be  divided  into  two  kinds :  those  with  the 
helmet  like  a  monk's  cowl,  which  are  called 
Monkshood,  and  those  which  nave  an  elon- 
gated conical  helmet,  and  are  called  Wolfs- 
bane. 

Aco'ntias.  A  small  genus  of  plants  so  named 
In  allusion  to  the  spots  on  the  stem,  which  re- 
semble those  of  a  species  of  serpent,  so  called. 
The  genus  belongs  to  the  Caladinm  tribe 
of  the  Arum  family,  and  require  the  same 
treatment.  Natives  of  Brazil.  Syn.  Xan- 
thoavia. 

JLC0TU%.  Sweet  Flag,  Calamus.  From  a,  priva- 
tive, and  kore,  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  referring 
to  its  medicinal  qualities.  Nat.  Ord.  AroidecR. 
A  well-known  genus  of  marsh  plants,  natives 
of  the  United  States,  Europe  and  Asia.  A. 
calamus  is  the  Sweet  Flag,  esteemed  for  its 
medicinal  virtues.  A.  gramineus  variegalus  is 
a  pretty  spt'cies,  with  white-striped  leaves 
forming  handsome  little  tufts,  very  useful  for 
hanging  baskets,  vases,  itc,  as  well  as  for 
cutting. 

Acotyledons.  Plants  having  no  cotyledons  or 
seed-lobes,  as  in  CuMCuta.  In  systematic  bot- 
any applied  to  spore-bt»aring  plants  which  do 
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not  produce  cotyledons,  as  Ferns  and  Mosses ; 
alsj  to  spores  themselves,  which  areembi-yos, 
without  cotyledons. 

Acrade'nla.    Nat.  Ord.  Rrdacexs, 

A  neat,  compact,  evergreen  green-house 
plant,  introduced  from  Tasmania  in  1845.  A. 
FranidinifB  has  pure  white  flowers,  produced 
in  great  profusion  In  terminal  clusters.  Leaves 
fragrant,  opposite,  and  trifoliate. 

Aorocli'ninm.  From  akros,  top,  and  kline^  a 
bed ;  referring  to  the  open  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
ChmpoaitcB, 

This  interesting  annual  Is  one  of  the  most . 
valuable  of  the  class  known  as  Everlasting 
Flowers,  and  is  grown  extensively  for  winter 
bottquets.  The  seeds  should  be  started  in  the 
hot-bed  and  transplanted  where  they  are  to 
grow.  Flowers  should  be  picked  as  they  be- 
gin to  expand,  and  carefully  dried  in  the 
shade.  Introduced  from  Western  Australia 
in  1854. 

Acroco'mia.  From  akros,  top,  and  kotne,  a  tuft ; 
referring  to  the  way  the  leaves  are  produced. 
Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB, 

A  genus  of  gigantic  Palms,  natives  of  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  the 
species  grow  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
leaves  flfteen  feet  in  length,  giving  to  the  coun- 
tries they  Inhabit  a  feature  of  exquisite  grand- 
eur. The  young  leaves  are  eaten  as  a  Vv*ge- 
table,  and  the  fruit,  root,  and  stems  are  ap- 
plied to  various  economic  purposes.  Some  of 
the  species  are  found  in  our  green-houses,  but 
are  too  large  for  general  hot-house  culture. 

A'crogens.  Plants  increasing  at  the  summit, 
as  Ferns,  etc. 

Acrony'chia.  From  akron,  tuft  or  summit,  and 
onux^  a  claw,  on  account  of  the  original  spe- 
cies having  an  incurved  point  at  the  top  of  the 
petals.     Nat.  Ord.   Rutacpw. 

A  Cunningham^  the  only  described  species, 
is  a  tall  handsome,  shrub,  bearing  clusters  of 
white  flowers  of  an  exquisite  odor,  resembling 
orange  blossoms,  combined  with  the  aromatic 
warmth  of  ginger.  The  leaves  abound  in  a 
resinous  or  oily  fluid  of  a  powerful  turp«»ntine- 
like  odor.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a 
warm  house,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1838  from  Moreton  1-ay. 

Acrope'ra.  From  acros,  the  extremity  and 
pera,  a  small  sack  ;  because  of  the  sa<-eatt^  ap- 
pendage at  the  apex  of  the  labclluni.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  plants  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  producing  their 
curious  flowers  plentifully  in  pendant  bunches. 
A.  Loddigesii  is  one  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies, and  is  a  free-flowering  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture. None  of  the  speci«»s  take  a  very  high 
rank  among  Orchids.  This  g<»nns  is  included 
under  Oongora,  by  some  botanists. 

Acro'phorus.  From  akros,  summit,  aiulphoreo, 
to  bear.     Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  groen-house 
Ferns  from  Borneo  and  N<'\v  Zealand.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  DavaUia  and  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Acrophy'Uum.  From  akroA,  summit,  and 
phyilon,  a  leaf;  rcl^'iring  to  the  way  in  which 
the  leaves  are  produced  Ht  the  summit  of  the 
branches  above  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
ChmoniacecB. 
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A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  green-house 
plants,  that  flower  profusely  In  the  spring. 
The  flowers  are  small,  white  tinged  with  red, 
produced  in  dense  whorls  round  the  upper 
part  of  the  stem  and  branches.  They  are  na- 
tives of  New  Holland,  introduced  in  1836. 
Propagated  by  cuttings. 

^cro'pteris.  From  afcro«,  a  summit,  and  j>teri8, 
a  Fern.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiaceec. 

This  beautiful  Fern,  allied  to  Aspleiiium^  is 
a  green -houao  variety,  readily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots.  It  requires  a  light, 
loamy  soil,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand  and 
leaf  mould.     A  native  of  New  Holland. 

J^oroa'tichum.  Supposed  to  refer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  verso,  on  account  of  the  back  sur- 
faces of  the  leaves  being  so  lined  as  to  resem- 
ble in  some  degree  the  commencement  of  lines 
in  poetry.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacea, 

An  interesting  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  that 
succeed  wt^ll  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf 
mould.  'The  species  having  long  fronds,  are 
admiral )iy  adapted  for  growing  on  blocks  or 
in  hanging  baskets,  and  the  dwarfer  sorts  do 
well  in  Wardian  cases.  Increased  by  division 
of  roots,  or  by  seed.  Fii'st  introduced  from 
the  West  Indies  in  1792.  According  to  some 
botanists  the  genus  now  includes  ^cowtopf^rwi, 
Chrysodium,  Egenolphia,  Elaphogloasum,  Uym- 
nopteris,  Olfersia,  Polybotrya,  Hhipidopteris, 
JSoroinaneA,  SUiiochlwna  and  Steno»emia. 

JLctae'a.  Baneberry.  From  dktara^  the  Elm ; 
resemblance  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Ranun- 
enlaced. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
but  little  beauty;  common  in  rich  woods  in  the 
Northern  States.     The  berries  are  poisonous. 

^ctini'dia.  From  aclin,  a  ray  ;  the  styles  radi- 
ate like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  Nat.  Crd. 
Temstr(Bmiace(B.  A  genus  of  ornamental, 
hartly,  deciduous,  climbing  shrubs,  with  en- 
tire leaves  and  axillary  corymbs  of  white 
flowers.  A.  polyaama  is  a  vigorous  and  ele- 
gant perfectly  hai'dy  climber,  with  white 
sweet-scented  flowei-s  much  resembling  the 
Hawthorn,  followed  by  bunches  of  edible 
berries.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in 
iJSTO,  and  is  propagaied  by  seeds,  lasers  or 
cuttings. 

J^'ctino'meris.  From  aklin,  a  ray,  and  merin,  a 
part  referring  to  the  radiaU^d  aspect  of  the 
plants.  Nat.  Ord.  ComposUip,.  Hardy  orna- 
mental plants,  allied  to  Jfelianthut*,  with  yel- 
low Coreopsis-like  flower  heads;  natives  of 
lliis  couutry,  sometimes  cultivated. 

^'ctinio'pteris.  From  akiin,  a  ray,  and  pteriSt 
a  Fern  ;  th«>  fronds  are  radiately  cut  into  nar- 
row segments.  Nat.  Ord.  Filices.  A  small 
genus  of  neat  and  distinct  Stove  Ferns.  The 
fronds  of  A.  radiala,  grow  three  to  Ave  inches 
high,  divided  inwaids  from  the  margin  and  is 
a  perfect  miniature  of  the  Fan  Falm,  Livia- 
tona  Chinensia. 

J^culeate.  Furnished  with  prickles,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spines. 

Acuminate.  A  term  applied  to  leaves  or  other 
fiat  bodies  which  narrow  gradually  till  they 
form  a  long  t4»rmlnation.  If  the  narrowing 
takes  place  toward  the  base,  it  is  so  stated, 
as,  acuminate  at  the  base ;  if  toward  the  point, 
the  term  is  used  without  qualification. 

.Acute.    Sharp  pointed. 
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A'da.  A  complimentary  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecR. 

A,  aurarUiaca,  the  only  species,  Is  a  beauti- 
ful epiphytal  Orchid,  found  in  high  latitudes  in 
New  Grenada.  It  has  broad,  evergreen  foli- 
age, and  long  tt^rminal  nodding  racemes  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  It  is  a  free-growing  plant,  and 
should  have  a  cool,  airy  situation  in  the 
Orchid-house.  It  is  increased  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1844. 

Adam  and  Bve.    See  Aplectrum, 

Ada'mia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Adam,  some 
time  Governor  General  vt  India.  Nat.  Ord. 
SoixtfriigcusecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  China  and  the  East  Indies. 
A.  versicolor,  one  of  the  moSt  beautiful  of  the 
few  known  species,  is  a  native  of  China,  and 
forniH  a  dwarf  smooth-branched  shrub,  fur- 
nished with  large  opposite  leaves,  resembling 
those  of  Hydrangea  jaj>onica.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  a  pyramidal  panicle  nearly  a  foot 
in  diameter,  whitish  while  in  bud,  but  grad- 
ually change  to  purple  and  violet.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings.    Introduced  in  1844. 

Adam's  Apple.    The  fruit  of  Muaa  paradiaiaca. 

Adam's  Needle.    See  Yucca. 

Adam's  Needle  and  Thread.    Yucca  JUamerUoaa. 

Adanso'nia.  Baobab  Tree.  Named  in  honor  of 
Michel  Adanson,  a  famous  French  botanist  and 
author,  born  in  1727.  Nat.  Ord.  SterculiacecB, 
A.  digitata  (called  Monkey  Bread)  is  a  native 
of  Western  Africa,  and  is  also  accredited  to 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia.  Previous  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sequoia  in  California,  the  Adan- 
sonia,  or  Baobab,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  was 
considered  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  some 
speciiuens  being  found  thirty  feet  in  diameter. 
At  the  height  of  twenty  f<»et,  the  trunks  sepa- 
rate into  branches  forty  to  flfty  feet  long  and 
the  size  of  great  trees,  with  their  remote 
branches  touching  the  ground.  The  roots  for 
a  long  distance  are  exposed,  some  of  them 
measuring  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  length 
on  the  surface.  How  much  longer  they  are, 
unexposed,  could  not  readily  be  ascertained. 
The  fruit  is  gourd-shaped,  and  is  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  about  four  in  diameter. 
The  pulp  is  farinaceous  and  fibrous,  and  when 
ripe  has  a  refreshing,  acid  ttiste.  Eaten  with 
sugar  it  is  both  pleasant  and  wholesome.  The 
negroes  on  the  western  coast  apply  the  trunks 
of  these  trees  to  a  very  extraordinary  purpose. 
The  tree  is  liable  to  be  atta<;ked  by  a  fungus, 
which,  vegetating  in  the  woody  part,  without 
changing  the  color  or  appearance,  destroys 
life,  and  renders  the  part  so  atUuiked  as  soft 
as  the  pith  of  tre(is  in  general.  Such  trunks 
are  then  hollow«'d  into  chambers,  and  within 
these  are  suspended  the  dead  bodies  of  those 
to  whom  are  refused  the  honor  of  burial. 
There  they  become  mummies,  perfectly  dry, 
and  well  preserved,  without  further  prepara- 
tion or  embalming,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
giurioUi. 

Adder's  Moutb.  The  comnu)n  name  of  the  Mi- 
crotiiyliMy  a  small  bulbous  plant,  common  in 
moist  woods  southward. 

Adder's  Tongue.  A  name  applied  to  the  Ery- 
ihronium  Americanum,  and  also  to  the  Fern, 
OphioglosHum  vulgiitinn. 
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Adena'udra.  From  cuZen,  a  glandi  and  arter,  tho 
elaiueu  iH-  male  organ  ;  refeiring  to  tlie  ai^iKSCt 
of  the  aritlierB.    Nat.  OriL  Rtdaetdi^, 

A  eoijiewhat  exU^risivo  gt-uas  of  groon-house 
evergreen  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo- 
Borne  of  thorn  are  cultivated  for  tlieir  large 
ternnnal  corymbs  uf  bright  pink  llowors,  whirh 
are  produced  in  Jaue.  All  th«  speeiea  are  In- 
crea^se « 1  by  c  u  t tings  of  the  y o  u  ng  wood*  Intro- 
duced  ia  1S12. 

AdenatitheYa.  The  nanu*  U  thrived  from  aden^ 
a  gtaud,  aad  anifiera^  an  antlier,  in  allu^H>n  to 
a  gland  on  each  anther.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 
nosm, 

A  small  genas  of  huntlsorae  tropical  ever- 
green trees,  A.  pumnia  grow.s  to  ii  great  siae 
in  the  Katit  Indies,  and  yieldrt  a  solid,  useful 
tiinbt?r,  called  Kod  Siindal  woud.  A  dye  is 
obuthied  by  bin i ply  rubliiiig  the  wood  ftgnlnst 
a  wet  Btone;  and  thia  it^  u^od  by  tlie  Bralindns 
for  marking  their  forekeaiits  afti?r  religioua 
bathing.  The  bceds  are  of  a  bright  bearlet 
color,  and  are  nned  by  the  jewellers  in  ihe 
Eaft t  a.^  wo  i  g h  Ls,  eac  li  «ti  ed  we  i  g  h  i  n  g  uniform  ly 
lour  gnuas. 

Adena'nthos.  From  adtn,  a  gianrl.  juid  anffcos, 
a  flower ;  referring  to  the  glands  on  liie  flow- 
ers.    Nat.  Urd.  Protexux(s. 

Ornament^  evergreen  pilose  sbrnba  with 
red  flowers,  native*  of  Hvw  ilolland.  Prop- 
agated by  cutting^.  Fivol  introduced  in 
1824. 

Adenooa'rpusv  Fro m  adett ,  a  g Ian d.  an d  karpo» , 
fruit;  rete'^ring  to  the  gUuid^  on  the  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  Le{faminoHm. 

Tins  genus  is  allied  to  Ciftlaua,  and  furnishes 
some  ivniarkabiy  liandrt<»nie  plarrts  because  of 
their  profuse  racemes  ut  yellow  flowers.  A, 
hutpanictis  is  a  low,  eon t pact,  rigid  bush,  re* 
mai'kable  for  the  number  of  it«i  sliort  lateral 
branch es.  It  is  very  common  on  the  hillsides 
of  Southern  Europe.  A.  decortieatm  is  a  bean* 
tlful  evergreen  shrub  with  bright  yellow  flow- 
ers, having  the  general  appearance  *jt  Furze. 
It  waft  introduced  from  Spain  in  lb83. 

Adeno'phora.  A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  allleti  tu  Campanula,  The  flowers 
are  1h>  11  shaped,  and  produced  in  branching 

Eanicies .    They  are  readily  tncreased  by  ©eeds^ 
ut  will  not  U^ar  division,  and  dlslilio  being 
removed.    Flowers  blue.     Native  of  Siberia. 

Ade^smia.  An  extensive  genus  of  South  Amer- 
ican plants,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Lega- 
mifw^m.  Tliey  are  mostly  plants  of  but  little 
Interest.  A,  balsawifcrat  a  Cliilian  species, 
called  Jarilia,  Is  a  plant  of  great  beauty  >vhen 
In  flower.  It  yiehls  a  balsam  which  has  a  vei-y 
pleasant  odor»  perceptible  at  a  great  distance. 

Adha'toda.  Native  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Acan- 
thamr. 

A  small  genus  of  green- house  shnibs,  na- 
tives of  India.  The  few  species  compoalng 
this  genus  were  formerly  included  In  JitstiHa. 
One  of  the  more  common  species.  A*  v<itiica^ 
was  fonnerly  called  Jimticia  Adhatodu,  A. 
Ciftionitifotui  profiiuH*s  its  flowers  in  panielet% 
at  the  point  of  every  branch.  They  are  of  a 
rich  purple  color,  the  large  lower  lip  having  a 
white  &tiii>e  in  the  cent  re.  It  Is  very  showy 
when  in  bluora,  and  miLkea  an  excellent  plant 
lor  training  up  pillars  or  rafters.  They  benr 
a  close  n^semblanee  to  the  JvmiiciaSt  and  re- 
quire the  same  treatment. 


Adia'nteaB.  A  section  of  poly  pod iaoeous  Ferns, 
in  which  the  receptai*les  to  which  the  spore 
eases  are  atUw.'hcd  are  placed  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  iiidusium  itself,  so  that  the 
fructilication  is,  as  it  w<^re,  upside  down,  and 
is  hence  said  to  be  res  u  pin  ate. 

Adl'anto'psis.  From  t>4ia7ttum  and  op»itf,  like ; 
resembliug  the  Maiden-hair.     Nat.  Ord.  Poljf- 

A  small  genus  of  elegant  little  Ferns  from 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa, 
^l.  ratiinttt^  one  of  the  best  krjown  species,  ia 
common  in  ttte  '^Vest  Indies.  The  fronds  rise 
aiwut  a  fot>t  high  from  a  tufted  crown,  and 
radiate  in  a  regular  manner  from  a  common 
center.  The  species  are  often  seen  In  cultiva- 
tion, on  account  of  their  small  size  and  elegant 
character.  Propagated  f rniu  seed.  Some  au- 
thorities now  place  this  genus  under  Ckeil- 
antfies. 

Adia'ntnm.  ^lai  den -hair  Fern.  From  adiantoft^ 
dry;  the  smocpth  foliage  n^jpelling  rain-drops. 
Nat.  Urd.  PoltfpodiacffF., 

Of  this  extensive  iind  much-admired  genus 
of  Ferns,  this  countiy  furnishes  Init  one  va- 
riety, A.  ptdntam,  tiur  ciunnMU  Mttlden-hair, 
which  grows  in  moist  woods  in  nearly  every 
section.  Taken  up  in  early  spring  ami  trans- 
planted into  shaily  corners  of  our  gardens,  it 
grous  readily,  and  is  indispensable  in  the  nat- 
ural arrangement  of  dowers  in  vases  or  bas- 
kets. Some  of  the  exoric  species  of  this  genus 
may  safely  l>e  pronounced  the  nuist  beautiful 
Ferns  kiniwn,  which  is  a  very  broad  as^^ertion, 
ia  view  of  the  very  imuy  rare  and  beautiful 
plantK  to  lie  fouJid  in  this  natural  order.  All 
doubt.s,  however,  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
will  be  removed  when  we  s*»e  a  well-giown 
plant  o  f  -A .  Fa  rtiift'jiMe  i  n  t  h  e  f  em  -ho  u  se .  Th  is 
interesting  plant  is  a  native  of  Barbmloes, 
whence  it  was  introduoetl  in  1804.  It  is  the 
most  distinct  and  U^autiful  of  all  the  Maiden- 
hair Ferns,  and  the  most  diflicult  to  grow  to 
perfection.  It  requti  en.  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere. A,  gnsmilimnm  juul  A.  ctttiealum  ai"e 
magnificent  plants,  and  are  grown  in  large 
irumljers,  the  young  plaids,  as  well  as  the  cut 
fronds,  t>eing  used  extensively  in  lloral  decora- 
tion. There  are  matjy  other  ran*  species  under 
cultivation.  The  growing  of  this  genus  from 
spores  has  for  a  long  time  l>een  practiced,  and 
the  several  species,  with  the  exception  of  Far* 
leyerme,  have  been  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
this  way.  But  getting  new  varieties  from 
6pc*res,  after  hybridizing  some  of  the  flner  spe- 
cies, is  a  new  and  unex piloted  result  that  has 
been  achieved  in  a  most  astonishing  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  F.  Boenbeck,  of  Bayonue. 
N,  J,  who  has  not  only  given  us  sevei-al  varie- 
ties, but  one.  A,  Rtjadteckiit  wliich  bears  his 
name,  that  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
useful  as  w^eli  as  the  most  graceful  of  any  yet 
introduced.  The  fronds  an*  erects  with  a  rae- 
tallic  luster,  combined  with  the  delicacy  and 
grace  of  the  finer  species.  It  is  well  adapted 
for  specimen  culture,  and  is  particulai'ly  useful 
in  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers,  and  wdien 
so  used  looks  like  a  lace  veil  hung  over  the 
flowers.  This  variety  was  first  exhibited  In 
ls76. 

Adlti'mia.  Mountain  Fringe.  Bedii^ated  by 
liaflnesque  to  Maj^>i*  Adluni^  an  American  &iA» 
thor,     Nat.  Ord.  Ftimariafxw, 
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This  l>eautiful  climber  is  a  hardy  biennial, 
growing  in  moist  woods  in  Now  Yorlc  and  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  of  Virginia.  It  is  com- 
monly called  Fumitory,  Alleghany  Vine,  and 
various  other  local  names.  It  grows  readily 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  May,  near 
a  trellis  or  arbor.  The  plants  will  flower 
freely,  without  further  care,  the  following 
season. 

Adnate.  Grown  to  anything  by  the  whole  sur- 
face ;  when  an  ovary  is  united  to  the  side  of 
the  calyx,  it  is  adnase. 

Ado'nis.  Name  of  classical  derivation.  Nat. 
Oi*d.  RanunculacecB, 

Herbaceous  plants  with  showy  flowers,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  and  of  easy  culture  In  any 
soil.  The  most  ornamental  species  are  A.  ver- 
ncUis,  the  spring-flowering  Adonis,  a  perennial 
with  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  easily  increased  by  division  of 
the  root;  and  A.  autumnalis,  the  common  an- 
nual Flaa  Adonia,  or  Pheasant's  Eye,  with  dark 
crimson  flowers.  The  annual  kinds  should  be 
sown  in  autumn,  as  they  will  stand  the  winter 
in  the  open  air ;  or  in  February  or  March,  as 
they  are  a  long  time  in  coming  up. 

Adventitfoos.  A  term  used  to  denote  some 
part  or  organ  that  is  developed  in  an  unusual 
position ;  as  the  leaf-buds  that  appear  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stem,  instead 
of  being  confined,  as  is  generally  the  case,  to 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Applied  also  to  roots, 
etc. ;  for  example,  the  Ivy  throws  out  adventi- 
tious roots  from  along  the  stems,  by  which  it 
clings  to  walls  or  trees  for  support. 

Adverse.    Opposite. 

iB'chmea.  From  ai^hme,  a  point ;  in  reference 
to  the  rigid  points  on  the  calices,  or  flower  en- 
velopes.   Nat.  Ord.  BromeliacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  pUnts,  often  epi- 
phytal, growing  on  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
dense  forests.  They  have  strap,  or  sword- 
shaped,  leaves,  and  produce  panicles  of  bril- 
liant scarlet  flowers.  Propagated  by  division 
of  the  Slickers  or  offsets.  First  introduced  in 
1844. 

iBgi'ceraa.  From  aix,  a  goat,  ^nd  keros,  a  horn ; 
alluding  to  tlie  shape  of  the  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrsinacecB. 

Small  trees  with  obovate  entire  leaves  and 
white  fragrant  flowers.  ^.  fragrans  is  a  stout 
green-house  evergreen  milky  slirub,  flowering 
in  April.  Introduced  from  New  Holland  In 
1824. 

iB'gilops.  Goat's  eye.  Supposed  to  bo  useful 
for  n  disease  of  one  corner  of  the  eye  ;  hence 
the  name.     Nat.  Ord.  Graminacem. 

A  genus  of  gnisses  allied  to  Triticum,  or 
Wheat  grass.  It  occurs  wild  in  the  South  of 
Euro[>e  and  parts  of  Asia.  It  has  been  held 
that  the  seeds  of  this  plant  may  be  changed 
Into  wheat  by  cultivation  ;  and  tiiat  the  ancient 
worship  of  &res,  which  considered  the  flelds 
of  Enna  and  of  Trinacoria  as  the  cradles  of 
agriculture,  had  its  origin  in  this  transforma- 
tion of  the  native  gra.ss.  Professor  Latopie, 
of  Bordeaux,  afllrms  that,  having  cuitivnteil 
the  seed  of  the  ^Kgilops,  the  plant  has  ciianged 
its  generic  charatrter,  and  has  made  approaches 
to  that  of  wheat.  Other  specific  botanists 
have  made  the  same  assertion,  giving  tlie  re- 
sult •»  of  their  various  experiments.    It  is,  how- 
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ever,  but  just  to  say  that  but  little  credit  has- 
been  given  to  these  statements.  We  prefer  to 
believe  wheat  to  have  been  a  special  creation, 
rather  than  to  have  evolved  irom  an  Inferior 
species. 

.iB'gle.  Bengal  Quince.  From  uEgle  one  of  the^ 
Hesperides.     Nat.  Ord.  Rutacem. 

^.  Marmelo8,  the  only  species,  is  a  native^ 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  highly  esteemed 
for  the  fragrance  of  its  orange-like  flowers, 
and  for  its  delicious  fruit,  which  also,  possesses- 
an  aperient  quality  which  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  habitual  costi veness.  Not  only  the- 
fruit,  but  other  portions  of  the  plant  are  used 
for  medicinal  purposes;  and  a  yellow  dye  is- 
prepai*ed  from  the  rind  of  the  fruit. 

.iBgopo'dium.  Gout  weed.  Bishop- weed.  An 
umbelliferous  plant  with  smooth  thrice  temate^ 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  propagating  itself  by 
creeping  root-stocks,  which,  like  our  native 
bind  weed  are  singularly  vivacious,  so  that 
when  once  it  gets  established,  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate.  A  great  pest  in  British  and 
Continental  gardens.  A  very  pretty  varie- 
gated variety  is  in  cultivation,  as  a  border 
plant. 

Aeration.  The  exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  free- 
action  of  the  air,  as  essential  to  the  growth  of 
plants. 

Aerial.  Plants  or  parts  of  plants  which  grow^ 
entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  or 
water. 

Ae'rides.  From  aer,  the  air ;  in  reference  to  the- 
power  they  have  of  living  on  air.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidacem, 

A  splendid  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytal 
Orchids,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  whlte» 
pink,  or  rose-colored,  fragrant  flowers,  and  for 
their  rich  evergreen  foliage.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  plants,  their  wonderful  tenac- 
ity of  life,  the  remarkable  property  they  pos- 
sess of  imbibing  the  whole  of  their  nutriment 
Irom  the  atmosphere,  without  the  intervention. 
of  any  kind  of  earth,  and  the  elegance  and  rich 
perfume  of  their  flowers,  combine  to  make- 
them  objects  of  universal  admiration.  They 
require  to  be  ^rown  in  a  high  temperature  and 
a  very  moist  atmosphere.  The  more  popular 
species  are  of  quite  recent  introduction. 

.Sachyna'nthus.  From  aischuno,  to  be  ashamed^ 
and  anthoa,  a  flower.  Nat.  Oixl.  Gesiieracem, 

A  beautiful  genus  of  tropical  epiphytal  plants.. 
The  species  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  Asia, 
and  tlie  East  Indies,  and  may  properly  be 
classed  with  the  most  gorgeous  green-house 
plants.  They -have  mostly  pendant  stems,  op- 
posite fleshy  leaves,  and  scarlet  or  orange-scar- 
let flowers.  One  of  the  flner  siwcios,  ^.  speC" 
ioHua  is  a  native  of  Java.  It  is  of  sub-erect 
habit,  with  fascicles  of  about  twenty  erect, 
long-tubed  flowers,  of  rich  orange-yellow  below 
and  passing  into  scarlet  at  the  top,  with  yel- 
low and  black  markings.  ^E.  grandiflorua,  has. 
orange-scarlet  flowers  with  a  band  of  bright 
scarlet  round  tlie  entrance  of  tluj  tube.  ^. 
longlflortis,  with  bright  crimson  and  jE. 
LobbUinuH,  with  scarlet  flowers,  botli  intro- 
duced from  Java,  are  of  the  same  general 
habit.  All  the  species  are  admirably  adapted 
for  hanging  baskets,  and  require  to  be  grown 
in  considerable  heat  and  moisture.  Fii'st  in- 
troduced in  1845. 
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iB'aculas.  Horse  Chestnut,  Buckeye.  From 
€Mca,  nourishment;  referring  to  the  ground 
flour  from  the  kernels  of  some  species.  Nat. 
Ord.   SapindaceoR. 

A  genus  of  hardy  ornamental  deciduous 
trees,  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
^.Hippocastanurrij  the  common  Horse  Chest- 
nut, is  a  native  of  Asia,  introduced  into  our 
nurseries  from  Europe  at  an  early  day.  JE, 
glabra  (Buckeye)  is  a  large  growing  tree,  com- 
mon South  and  West,  particularly  in  Ohio, 
whence  the  name  Buckeye  State.  -^.  Jlava, 
the  Sweet  Buckeye,  and  jE.  pavia,  the  Red 
Buckeye,  are  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
Virginia,  and  West  and  South.  ^.  Calif omica 
is  a  beautiful,  large,  spreading  shrub,  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  whole  genus.  Its  flowers 
are  rose- colored,  in  racemes  about  six  inches 
long,  and  arc  produced  in  gi*eat  abundance 
from  June  till  July.  All  the  species  are  prop- 
agated by  seeds.    See  Pavia, 

.iBstivation.  The  manner  of  folding  the  calyx 
and  corolla  in  the  flower  bud. 

.SSthione'ma.  From  aithot  to  scorch,  and  nema^ 
a  filament;  in  reference  to  some  burnt  appear- 
ance in  the  stamens.    Nat.  Ord    CruciferoB. 

This  is  a  beautiful  genus  of  the  Arabis  family, 
but  diff^'rs  from  the  greater  number  of  the 
Ci*ucifers  In  light  elegant  habit  and  wiry  stems, 
and  usually  glaucous  leaves.  They  are  mostly 
found  on  sunny  mountains  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean, particularly  eastward,  and  are  especi- 
ally valuable  for  gardens,  forming  stronger 
and  more  free-flowering  tufts  in  cultivation 
than  in  a  wild  state.  jE.  grandiflorum  forms  a 
spreading  bush  about  a  foot  high,  from  which 
spring  numerous  racemes  of  pink  and  lilac 
flowers.  It  is  a  true  perennial,  growing  well 
In  the  ordinary  border,  but  from  its  prostrate, 
spreading  habit,  it  is  best  adapted  for  the  rock- 
garden,  when  the  roots  may  descend  into  deep 
earth,  and  the  stems  fall  gracefully  over  the 
i*OGks.  The  species  are  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  thrive  well  in  ordinary  sandy  loam.  The 
best  known  kinds  are  jE.  coridifolium,  pul- 
chellum,  and  grandiflorum. 

JBtbxL'BSi.  Fool's  Parsley.  The  name  alludes  to 
the  acridity  of  the  plants,  and  is  derived  from 
aithusso,  to  heat  or  make  hot.  Nat.  Ord.  Um 
bellifercE. 

Quite  a  hardy  species  of  little  beauty.  The 
stem  and  leaves  of  ^E.  Cynapium,  are  poison- 
ous and  contain  a  peculiar  alkali  called 
Cynopia. 

African  Almond.     Brabeium  StelkUifolium. 

African  Lily.    See  Agapanthtia. 

African  lotos.     Zizyphua  Ijotus. 

African  Marigold.    See  Tagetca  creda, 

African  Oak  and  Teak.   Viiex  Doniana, 

Aga'hnyla.  From  agalma,  an  ornament,  and 
Xttte,  a  forest.     Nat.  Ord.  GeaneracecB. 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  green-house  or  hot- 
house plants  from  the  Islands  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  A.  staminea  is  a  very  handsome 
plant,  epiphytal  in  habit,  creeping  and  rooting 
on  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  has  very  strong 
stems,  large,  fleshy,  Gloxlnla-llke  leaves,  and 
axillai-y  fascicles  of  from  twelve  to  flfteen 
flowers  eacti,  tubular-shaped,  two  inches  long, 
bright  scarlet.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Agami'aia.  From  agano8,  desirable ;  in  reference 
to  the  beauty  of  these  neat  little  plants.    Nat. 
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Ord.  Orchidacece.  A.  pulchella  Is  a  vei-y  pretty 
and  rare  orchid,  a  native  of  Demarara.  It 
blossoms  at  different  times  of  the  year  and 
lasts  two  or  three  weeks  in  perfection.  The 
flowers  are  white,  with  a  blotc-h  of  yellow  in 
the  centre  of  the  lip.  A.  carulea,  introduced 
from  Brazil  in  1876,  has  beautiful  dark-blue 
flowers,  the  lip  blotched  with  violet.  They 
require  a  warm,  moist  temperature,  and  suc- 
ceed best  when  grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or 
cork. 

Aganos'ma.  From  aganos,  mild,  and  osme^  scent 
of  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Apocynacea.  A  genus 
of  shrubby  climbing  plants,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  terminal  corymbs  of  large  funnel- 
shaped  white,  yellow,  or  purple  flowers.  Na- 
tives of  India,  they  require  a  warm  green- 
house and  thrive  best  in  a  compost  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  sand.   Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Agapan'thos.  From  agape ^  love,  and  anihos^  a 
flower.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

The  Blue  African  Lily,  A.  umbelUUua^  is  a 
noble  plant,  with  thick,  fleshy  roots,  and  re- 
tains its  leaves  all  the  winter.  There  is  a 
variety  with  striped  leaves.  A.  aUndua  has 
white  flowers,  but  it  does  not  differ  from  the 
common  kind  in  any  other  respect.  The  Afri- 
can Lilies  all  require  a  loamy  soil,  enriched 
with  rotted  manure,  and  they  should  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  The  plants  are  always 
large  before  they  flower ;  and  when  the  flower- 
stalks  appear,  the  plant  should  be  in  a  large 
pot,  so  that  the  roots  may  have  plenty  of 
room.  They  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  taking  care,  however,  not  to  let 
any  remain  in  a  stagnant  state  about  the 
roots.  Thus  treated,  this  plant  will  frequent- 
ly send  up  a  flower-stalk  above  three  feet  high, 
crowned  with  twenty  or  thirty  flowers,  which 
will  open  in  succession.  It  flowers  in  sum- 
mer, and  forms  a  noble  ornament  to  an  archi- 
tectural terrace,  and  is  also  a  fine  object  on  a 
lawn. 

Agape'tes.  From  agapeios,  beloved,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  showy  character  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  VaccinicwecB.  A  genus  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  alternate  leathery  leaves.  Na- 
tives of  India.  Several  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, one  of  the  best  of  which  A.  buxifolia,  has 
beautiful  bright  red  flowers  about  an  inch 
long.  It  forms  an  interesting  and  effective 
green-house  plant. 

Aga'ricus.  Mushrooms.  Derived  from  Agaria^ 
the  name  of  a  town  in  Sarmatia.  Nat.  Oiti. 
Fungi. 

This,  the  most  extensive  genus  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  is  divided  into  several 
groups.  Some  of  the  species  are  very  beauti- 
ful in  form  and  color.  Many  of  them  are 
poisonous  and  some  of  the  species  virulently 
so,  while  others  notably  A.  campestris  the 
common  field  Mushroom  is  not  only  edible, 
but  is  esteemed  a  great  delicac)'.  See  Mush- 
room. 

Agathas'a.  Blue  Daisy.  From  a^jathos,  excel- 
lent ;  In  reference  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoMitw. 

A.  cdileHtv^,  a  native  of  the  Cap(»  of  Good 
Hope,  is  a  n(»at  Kreen-house  plant,  somewhat 
resembling  the  Gazania  in  foliage  and  shape 
of  flower.  As  it  blooms  profusely,  and  the 
color  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  shade  of  blue, 
which  contrasts  tinely  with  the  golden  yellow 
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disk,  it  is  much  valued  as  an  inffredient  in 
winter  bouquets.     It  is  a  neat  plant,  and  tlie   | 
peculiar  color  (raazanoe  blue)  is  very  unusual 
in  this  claB8  of  iilante.     Propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

A'gathophy'llTam.  Madagaa(?ar  Nutniog.  From 
agathoti,  pleasant,  and  phyllmi^  a  leaf.  Nat. 
Ord.  Laar<u^tE,  A.  aronuUicum  is  i\  warm 
green-house  evergreen  shrub  of  econonde 
value  only.  The  fruit  Is  aroniBtlr,  but  en- 
clos^^s  a  kernel  of  an  aerid,  eanstlo  tOBte, 
known  as  Madagascar  Clove  Nnimeg. 

Aga've.  American  Aioe,  Contur>*  Plant  From 
agnHOs^  admirablt^,  referring  to  th(i  stately 
form  in  which  &orae  of  them  llo^^er.  Nut. 
Ord.  Aiiw,ryilidacttE- 

This  genus  is  described  by  B.  S.  Wil- 
liams as  follows:  '*They  are  noble,  ma&- 
6ivo  growing  plants,  and  form  luagnifieent 
ornaments  in  the  greenhon»e  or  conserva- 
tory; whilst,  from  their  slow  growth  they 
do  not  rapidly  get  ttio  largo,  even  for  a 
small  green* house*  Indeed  some  of  the  real 
geme  of  thie  genus  are  neat,  com  pact-grow  hi  g 

Slants,  seldom  exceeding  two  feet  in  heighk 
iesldes  l>eing  One  oiiuinieutal  plants  for  in- 
door decoration^  the  larger  growing  kinds  are 
unquestionably  tho  (IncHt  objet'ts  lor  the  em- 
bellUhmcntof  terrat^e  walks,  or  surmounting 
Highly  of  steps  in  the  openair  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  also  for  plunging  In  roek- 
work,  or  about  any  rustic  nooks  in  the  pleas- 
ure grounds,  as.  In  such  situations,  they  are 
quite  In  keeping,  and  thrive  admirably.  K^ 
is  well  known,  tliey  attain  maturity  ver)^ 
filowly ;  but  when  this  condition  is  reached, 
the  plant  sends  up  a  flowi^r-spike,  and  after 
perfecting  this,  dlcH. "  A  nu  mber  of  the  d  warfer 
growing  sijceies,  such  as  A*  applnnttia,  A. 
aitenuata.A,  CklMana,  A,fiUfn'a,  A.  SalmiavHi. 
A*  VuUoriat  JZ^^iVia,  and  many  otheri?,  are 
much  used  in  sub-tropical  ganlcning,  and  for 
bedding  out  on  lawns,  et  .,  during  summer. 
A.  Am^ricaTta,  Ls  a  splendid  decorative  plant, 
a  native  of  Bouth  America  intrtidueed  to  cul- 
tivation  in  16-10.  The  varieties  with  striped 
foliage  are  considered  the  niost  desirable  a5 
ornamental  plants.  It  wuh  *it  one  time  a  pre- 
vailing idea  that  this  plant  only  flf)wered  onee  in 
a  hundred  years;  but  this  fs  fcjnnd  now  to  be  a 
popular  en*or.  If  given  BuHlcleiit  heat,  It  will 
flower  when  ten  or  twelve  y*'ars  old.  The 
flower  stem  rises  from  the  center  of  the  plant 
to  a  height  of  about  tjjirty  feet,  bearing  an 
immense  number  of  yellt* wish-green  llowers, 
afUT  perfecting  wliich  tlie  plant  p«?rishes. 
New  plants  are  formed  aniund  tbe  base  of  the 
old  one  in  the  form  of  Fuekers,  It  fumishe* 
a  variety  of  pnxlucts ;  the  plants  form  lmpi*n 
etniblo  fences;  the  leaves  furnish  fibers  of 
various  qualities,  from  tliat  used  In  the  finest 
ihrenxl  to  that  in  the  htii>ngest  rupe  cables; 
the  Juice,  when  the  watery  i»art  is  evaporated, 
forms  a  good  soap,  and  will  mix  and  form  a 
lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as  fresh  ;  a  very 
intoxicating  drink  is  also  made  friuu  the  juice, 
as  well  as  other  preparations  of  a  similar 
nattire ;  the  leaves  are  mride  into  ra»or- 
etropa,  and  an*  also  ustd  In  scouring  all  sorts 
of  culinary  utensils.  Over  one  humlred  spe- 
cies have  been  deBcribed,  but  accoixling  to 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  not  over  fifty  are  suf- 
llcientiy  distinct  to  rank  as  Buch.    They  are 
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dlstrlbuteil  over  South  America,  Mexico,  and 
the  Southern  States. 
Agera'tum.  From  a  not,  and  geras^  old ;  in 
reference  to  the  fiowcrs  being  always  clear. 
Nat.  Ord.  €ompo»iUT.  A.  Mexicanum^  the  type 
of  this  genus  is  a  well  known  occupant  of  our 
flower  bordei's.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  lilac- 
blue  flowei's  all  sea^ion,  and  Is  very  useful  for 
cutting.  Several  very  dwarf  varieties  of  it 
have  originated  under  eulLivation  which  are 
very  useful  in  ribbon  and  carpet  bedding.  A 
variegated  form  is  also  cultivated  for  ite 
pretty  foliage,    f>yn.    C<EkMina. 

Agglomerate.    Collected  Into  a  heap  or  head. 

Aglai'a.  From  Afftaia^  one  of  the  Graces.  Nat. 
Ord.  Meliacew, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  hav- 
ing verj*  ismall  llowers,  borne  in  axillary  pani- 
cles. The  leaves  are  showy  and  iintily  divided. 
It  contains  about  nineteen  epecies.  natives  of 
China,  and  the  Malay  and  Patultc  Islands.  A. 
odorata  has  small  yellow  flowers,  very  sweet- 
scented,  said  to  be  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
scent  their  leas, 

Aglamo'rpba.  From  aglaoft,  beautiful,  and  tuor^ 
jJm,  atonu.     Nat.  Ord.  Fofi/pocfwioea. 

A.  Met/eniafm,  the  only  species,  is  a  beauti- 
ful herba<;eous  Fern,  a  native  of  the  PbiUi>- 
pine  Islands.  It  is  propagated  by  division  or 
from  spores,  antl  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  Polypodium^  under  which  genus  it  is  in- 
cluded by  some  authoi's. 

Aglaone'ma.  From  aglaos,  bright,  and  fiemOt  a 
thread ;  supposed  to  refer  to  the  shining  sta- 
mens.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroid't^ti, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  allied  to 
Aram^  with  entire  leaves  and  white  f migrant 
llowei-s. 

Agues,  St,,  Flower.      See  Leucajum, 
Agno'stua.     A  synonym  of  Stetiocarpiut,  which 
see. 

Ago^uia.  From  agon^  a  gathering,  a  collection; 
in  allusion  to  the  number  of  the  seeds,  Nat, 
Urd.  Myrtac€4B, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubB  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  Westei-n  Australia.  Tlie  llowen* 
are  white,  rather  small,  in  dense  globose  axil- 
lary, or  ti^rmtnal  heiitls.  The  species  are  still 
rar*<  in  cultivation,  and  will  undoubu^dly  prove 
hardy  south  of  Washington.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Agiimo'uia.  Agrimony.  A  oorruptlon  of  .Arj^ 
inoiie.     Nat.  OriL  Roiat^m, 

A  small  genus  of  yellow^nowennl,  weedy 
phmts,  eomuKm  throughout  the  Uiuted  Slates. 
The  larger  flowered^  or  common  Agi'lmony,  is 
a  native  of  Eui-ope,  but  has  become  pretty 
generally  naturalised.  They  are  plants  of  but 
little  interest. 

Agroste'mma.  Hose  Campion.  From  agroB,  a 
tie  Id,  and  Htrmma,  a  crown;  refening  t^:*  tJie 
beauty  of   the  llowor.     Nat.  Urd.  Caryophgl- 

A.  coronaria  Is  a  haniy  perennial,  introduced 
from  Russia  in  18^4,  Suitable  for  boi'der 
pliuvtj^,  their  showy  whit+^  and  red  flowers  con- 
trasiliig  finely  with  shrubhH»ry,  Pix>pagated 
by  division  of  r<JOts  or  by  seeds.  A^  r/rii-rowo, 
or  Roise  of  Heav*en,  is  a  favorite  annual  spe- 
cies, with  deUcute  rose,  white  or  purple  flow- 
ers.    It  should  be  grown  In  groups. 
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Agro^atis.  Bent  Gra&s,  Bed  Top.  This  is  the 
Oreuk  namo  for  all  grasses,  from  agros^  a  field. 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminactm. 

A  woU-known  genus  of  grasses,  including 
A^  caninay  tho  Rhodo  Island  B«'nt  Gran  a ;  A. 
stolonifem,  the  Creeping  Bout  Grass,  oiid  A. 
vulgans^  the  common  Bed  Top.  Tbefe^  speeiits 
have  all  been  introduced  from  Eurt>p<»,  but  av^ 
now  thoroughly  naturalized  in  this  country. 
A.  pulclmlla  and  A.  nebulosa  are  tM>th  very  del- 
kate,  foather-llke  annual  gras&es,  valuable  for 
bouquet- making  and  for  winter  decorative 
purpot^eH, 

Ague  Root.  A  conuuoii  name  for  AUUrUfarinosa. 

Ague  Tree.     Lauras  Samafras, 

Ague  Weed,  Indian.     Eupatonum  pet/oliaium^ 

Aila'ntiia.  From  mlanio,  Tree  of  Hftaven,  refer- 
ring to  Its  lofty  growth.     Nat.  Ord.  XarUho- 

Deciduous  trees  of  rapid  growth,  natives  of 
China.  They  were  at  one  time  extensively 
planted  as  street  trees,  and  fihould  not  now  be 
so  generally  diseanled,  as  they  will  thrive  well 
in  cities  and  barren  soils,  making  a  beautiful 
shade  tree,  as  well  as  valuable  timber.  The 
only  objection  that  has  ever  been  made  to 
them  is  the  unpleasant  odor  of  their  llowers. 
That  objection  can  be  easily  avoided.  This 
tree  is  dit^^cious,  and  |s  rapidly  increased  by 
root-cuttings.  By  taking  cuttings  from  thcj 
female  plant,  the  tlowors  ol  which  are  inodor- 
ous»  they  can  bo  iiiereased  to  any  ext^mt, 

Ai'ra.  Hair  Grass.  The  Hair  Grass  Is  named 
from  the  Greek,  and  sigiidle.s  to  destroy  ;  but 
why  it  has  received  this  unwelcome  name  is 
apparently  uncertain.  Nat.  Ord.  Ih-aminacefE^ 
There  are  several  species  common  to  this 
CO  un t  ry  an  d  Eu  r ope .  A .  ccutp  iloaa  is  ty  pical  of 
the  genus,  a  very  handsome  Grass,  the  llowors 
of  which  are  Wi?il  adapted  for  deroration,  behig 
very  gracefid.  It  wiU  tlourish  in  almost  any 
eltuationi  but  prefers  damp  lields^  where  it 
forms  largo  tufts,  known  as  *'hasstx!k.s/'  and 
as  it  is  not  eaten  by  cattle  except  when  nothing 
else  can  be  proeiired,  a  field  in  which  it  abounds 
hits  a  singularly  unsightly,  and  to  farmers  uo- 
welcomo  npp<*arance. 

Air  Plants.  These  are  plants  that  grow  on 
trees,  or  other  objci'ts,  and  not  in  the  earth, 
deriving  their  nutnuiciit  frura  the  atmospliere. 
The  term  was  formerly,  and  is  still  lo  some 
extent,  applied  to  epiphytal  Orchids.  Tliei-e 
are,  however,  many  other  families  of  air 
plants.  The  class  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  various  parasites  that  have  no  roots  In 
the  earth,  but  derive  their  m>urlshment  di- 
rectly from  the  plants  on  which  they  grow. 

Aito'nia.  In  honor  of  TT.  Aiton,  once  Head 
Gardener  at  Kew,     Nat.  Ord.  Mdiaceat. 

A.  small  and  interesting  evergreen  shrub 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bearing  pink 
flowers.     Introduced  In  1777. 

A'Jaac.  A  subdivision  of  the  genus  NarcisstiS, 
including  the  common  DafTodii,  and  other  spe- 
cies having  a  long  trumpet-shaped  coronet  to 
the  flowers. 

Aju'ga.  Bugle.  From  a,  privative,  and  sugon, 
a  yoke ;  in  reference  to  the  calyx  being  one- 
leaved.     Nat.  Ord.  Labiates. 

A  email  genus  of  hardy  annual  and  pei^n- 
nlal  herbaceous  plants.  A,  r^tana  (common 
Bugle)  has  been  introduced  into  the  garden, 
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and  given  a  position  in  massing  and  tibboiij 
borders  of  plants  for  its  dark-oolored  foliage*  f 
The  species  were  at  one  time  highly  esteemed 
for  the  mcdieinai  propi*rtiefi  they  were  sup-1 
posed  to  possess.     **BueUtis  wrlteth  that  thejrl 
commonly  said  in  France,  howe  he  needeth 
neither  physician  nor  surgeon  that  bathe  Buglo 
and  t^anlcle»  for  it  nut  only  cuiH3tii  woundes, 
being  inwardly  taken,  but  also  applied  to  them 
outwardly." — Gerarde.    They  are  propagated 
readily  from  seed. 
I   Akaz'za.     The  uame  of  an  ordeal  poison  us 
j       in  the  Gaboon  country,  supposed  lo  be  th»  ^ 
product  of  a  species  of  Strychnoii. 

Ake'bia.     Tiie  name  it  bears  in  Japan.     Nat*  , 
I       Ord.  LurdizabtiUiCftr. 

I  A,  qninuia   was  introduced  from  China,  la' 

I  1M4,  liy  Robert  Fortune.  It  is  a  hardy 
1  climber,  of  rapid  growth,  suitable  for  laige 
arbors  or  trellises,  In  sunny  or  shady  situa- 
tions. It  will  twine  around  old  trees,  com- 
pletely eoviTing  the  branches,  from  which  It 
will  hang  in  gi'acef  ul  festoons.  The  color  of 
tiie  llower  is  dark  brown,  and  it  is  ver^'  sweet* 
sccnti*d.  In  a  light,  rich  soil  it  wlU  grow  to 
the  height  of  thirty  feet.  It  is  propagated 
readily  by  layering  or  cuttings. 

Alatus.  Furnished  with  a  thin  wing  or  expaa- 
sion. 

Albi'22ia.  Named  after  an  Italian.  Nat.  Ord* 
Legnminostr. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-house 
plants,  very  like  Acaeius,  to  wliieh  they  are 
often  referred.  The  plant  so  w<4l  known  i 
Acacia  lophaitthu  is  placed  under  this  genus. 

Albu'ca.  I'rom  albtts^  white,  referring  to  th© 
prevalence  of  wliile  flowers  in  tlie  genus  (not 
a  very  h«[>py  allusion,  tliough,  because  the 
flowers  are  luostly  green).  Nat.  Ord.  I/iiwtcc<E- 
This  is  a  genus  of  t>nt  little  *>eauty,  closely 
allied  to  the  OrnUkoyidum,  introduced  from 
tlxe  Capo  of  Good  Hope  about  175*).  They  are 
tender  bulbous  plants,  easily  cultivated  in  the 
green-bouse,  grown  in  pots  in  lights  sandy 
soil.     They  flower  in  May  and  June. 

Albumen.  The  matter  that  is  interposed  be^* 
tween  the  skin  of  a  seed  and  tlie  embryo. 
It  is  of  a  farinaceous,  oily  or  horny  con- 
sistency, and  surrnumls  the  etnhryo  wholly 
or  in  part,  and  affurds  nourish  me ut  to  the 
young  plant  during  the  earliest  stages  of 
g<*rmJniition, 

AlburnunL  The  white  ancl  softer  part  of  wood,. 
between  the  inner  bark  and  heart-wood,  com- 
monly known  as  sa|>wood;  the  young  wood 
before  it  comes  to  a  proper  consistence, 

Alohemi'lia.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  annual  or 
pereniual  plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der RoBa^t£.  All  the  8i)ecies  have  lobed  leaves 
and  inconspicuous  yellow  or  greenish  dowel's. 
A.  vulgiiris,  the  common  Lady's  Mantle,  Is  fro* 
quent  in  English  woods  and  wet  pastures. 

Alder.    See  AUius. 

Alder,  Black.    The  popular  name  for 
verticUlata. 

Alder,  Red.    Cunonia  Capenaia. 

Alder,  White.    The  popular  name  for  Clei 
alnifolia. 

AleH^oat.    An  old  English  name  for  . 
Tatiac^um,  commonly  known  Si&Sataamila  vuU^ 
ffaris,  the  Costmary  of  Gardens. 
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Ale'tris,  Gollo*root.  St^or-grass.  From  alelroti, 
meal ;  referring  t(3  the  powdery  apfH-'flranLfi  ol 
the  whole  plant.     Nat.  Ortl.  Hmmodorac^a, 

Thoro  are  but  two  speelo'i  included  in  this 

^enus,  both  natives  of  the  United  Stati»s,  and 

^pretty  generally  distributed.     A.  /arwHwa  it* 

f  nigh  ly  0:>  tee  mod  for  its  medicinal  |iropei"tieB, 

and  la  a  very  pretty  plant  for  the  b*>rdcr.    It 

la  a  herbaeeouB  perennial,  the  leaves  growing 

in  a  elofte  tuft,  from  which  arises  a  ftower-stem 

from  one  to  three  feet  high,  terminating  la  a 

spiked  raceme  of  small,  white,  oblong,  beli- 

I  shaped  Jlow*'rii.     Propagated  by  diviaiiui  or  by 

seeds. 

Aleurl'tea.  From  the  Greek  word,  signify ini^ 
Hour,  all  the  parts  of  ttie  plant  seejaiiig  to  be 
du8ted  with  it.     Nat.  Ord.  Kuphorbiace(E, 

A^  Iritoba  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  with 
small  white  clustered  tlowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Moluecos  and  the  Hirut  hern  Pai  irttr  Isianiis, 
andlscommonlycultivated  in  iropiciil  eountries 
for  the  sake  of  its  auus  whkdi,  when  dried, 
are  stack  on  a  reed  and  used  n^  candles,  and 
hs  an  article  of  food  in  New  Georgia.  It  ia  of 
easy  culture,  and  Is  propagated  freely  by  cut- 
tings. 

Aleurito'pteris.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  joined 
with  Cheikinikes^ 

Alfalfa  or  Lucerne  (Medicago  ScUiva),  Though 
this  has  been  a  favoriu*  forages  plant  In  some 
piirts^f  the  Old  World  for  hundreds  of  years, 
it  la  not  aurp  rising'  that  in  a  et  tun  try  so*  w;  de- 
spread  and  diveraided  as  thci-  United  States,  a 
crop  that  is  so  valued  In  some  localities  la  un- 
known in  othera. 

The  great  value  of  Alfalfa  Is  in  its  enormous 
yield  of  sweet  and  nutritious  forage,  which  is 
f  tii;;ldy  relished  by  stoek  either  when  green  or 
cured  into  hay.     It  will  grew  and  yield  abun- 
dantly in  hut,  d^y  sections,  ami  on  poor,  light 
and    sandy    land,     where    no    gratsses    can 
b©    grown,   for  it  sends    Its    rooLa  down   to 
enormous  depths,  they  Imving  Ijeim  found  in 
r^ndy  soil  I'i  feet  long;  conri<"<|u<"ntly  it  con- 
[Aumea  foixl,  moisture,  and  llm  loaeh  of  ftrr- 
'  lilizers  fi'<_»m  doptlia  entirely  tieyond  the  aetif m 
of  drought  itr  h^-at,  arnl  wliii-h  htive  been  for 
years  b^ryiKid  the  reaeh  (»f  oidiaaiy  plants. 

Alfalfa  greatly  enriches  the  soil  oven  more 

than   onliiiary  Closers,  aa  it  derives  a   very 

large  portion  of  nutritive  material  froin  the 

I  fttmi»sphin(^     It  af*rat»ss  the  laud   to  a  great 

fleptii.  and  a  large  portioin  of  ita  gn.'at  fleshy 

roots,  equalling  small  carrots  in  size,  annually 

decay  from   the  outside  and    keep    growing 

I  larger  from  the  center,  and   are  constantly 

P  inen^asing  the  fertility  of  the  ground. 

Alfalfa  is  not  et>nsi<.len*il  perleetiy  hai*dy  In 

our  more   Northern  States,  yet  experiments 

ma^le  by  some  of  our  Northern  A^ile^ltural 

^  Ex  perl  men  till  Stations  prove  it  of  moru  value 

North  than  previtmaly  Bupposi'fi. 

The  soil  b#?st  auitecj  for  the  growth  of  Alfalfa 

la  that  whitsh  is  deep  and  eandy ;  lience  the 

,  Boii  of  Florida  and  many  other  portions  of  the 

i  eotton  belt  i:*  emim^nily  lilted  for  its  culture. 

When  Alfalfa  is  to  he  grown  on  a  large  scale, 

to  K^t  at  the  best  results,  the  ground  chosen 

should  be  high  and  level,  or  If  not  highi  euch 

as  is  entirely  free  from  under  watisr.     Drainage 

must  bn  ail  nearly  jMirfect  aa  poasible — either 

naturally  or  artilhnally.      This  in   fact  la   a 

[primary  neeessiiy  fur  **»cry  crop— tin losa  it  be 

'  0tieh  aa  la  at^uatic  or  aub«aquatlc» 
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Deep  plowing,  thoi-ough  harrowing  ami  level- 
ing with  that  valuable  fnipleiaent,the  **smooth- 
ing  harrow,"  to  get  a  amuoth  and  level  surface, 
are  the  next  operations.  Thia  should  l>e  done 
in  the  Southern  States  from  1st  to  'iOtli 
Oetobor — or  at  auch  aeason  In  the  fall  ad 
would  bo  soon  enough  t^i  enaure  a  growth 
of  four  or  five  inches  before  the  season  of 
growth  stops.  Draw  otit  lines  on  the  prepared 
land  twenty  inehea  apart  (If  for  horse  culture, 
but  if  for  hand  etilture  fourteen  inehea)^ 
and  two  or  tliree  ineliL's  deep.  These  lines 
are  beat  made  by  what  nmrket  gaivlenei^s  CJiU 
a  **  marker,"  which  is  made  by  nailing  eix 
tooth-ehaped  pickets  six  or  eight  inehea  long 
at  the  required  distaru'e  apart  to  a  thrt^e  by 
four  inch  joist,  to  which  a  handle  is  attat^hod 
— whhdi  makes  the  marker  or  drag.  The  tlrst 
tooth  ia  set  against  a  garden  line  drawn  tight 
acrosa  the  llehl,  the  marker  is  dragged  back- 
wards by  the  workman,  each  tooth  nnirking  a 
line  ;  thcia  the  six  teeth  nmrk  six  lines,  If  the 
line  is  set  oaeh  tlfue;  but  it  ia  heat  to  plaoo 
the  end  tooth  of  the  marker  in  a  line  already 
made,  ao  that  in  this  way  only  five  linea  ai'o 
marked  at  once,  but  it  la  quieker  to  do  thia 
than  move  the  line.  The  llnea  ijcing  marked 
out,  the  seed  ia  sown  by  hand  or  by  aeed-drill, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  to  twelve  fKmnda  per  acn^* 
After  sowing—and  this  rule  applies  to  all  seedd 
if  sown  hy  himd— the  seed  must  be  trudilen  In 
by  walking  on  the  lines,  so  aa  to  |"reea  the 
seed  down  into  the  drills.  *  After  treading  in, 
the  ground  must  be  levelled  by  1*3 king  with 
a  wooden  or  steel  rake  along  the  linea  length- 
ways— not  across.  That  done,  it  would  be  nd* 
vantageoua  to  use  a  roller  tjver  the  land  so  a* 
to  t^uKioth  the  surfa4*e  and  further  ilnn  the 
seed,  but  this  ia  not  indispensable.  When 
needs  are  drilled  in  by  machine,  the  wheel 
presses  down  the  aoil  on  the  seed,  so  that 
t  lew  ling  In  witli  the  feet  Is  not  necessary. 
After  the  seeds  germinate  ao  as  to  show  the 
iuws,  wlatih  will  Lh3  in  from  two  to  four  weeks, 
according  to  the  weather,  the  gnmnd  must  Imj 
hoed  between,  and  tliia  ia  best  done  by  some 
light  wheel-hoe,  if  by  hand,  auch  as  the 
"Planet,  Jr."  On  light  sandy  soil,  such  as  in 
Florida,  a  man  couid  with  eaae  run  ov^r  two 
or  thn-e  acres  per  day.  Tlie  labor  entailed 
in  thia  methtid  of  sowing  Alfalfa  in  drills  ia 
somewh^it  greater  than  when  t^own  broadcast 
In  the  usual  way  of  grasses  and  clover,  but 
there  Is  no  question  that  it  is  by  far  the  beat 
and  nuistprofitiible  plan,  for  It  must  be  romem- 
tnu'cd  that  the  jdant  la  a  hardy  perennial^  and  la 
goial  fur  a  ci"op  for  eight  to  t^-n  years.  More- 
over, the  sowing  in  drills  admits  of  the  crop 
being  easily  fertilized,  If  it  ia  fuuiitl  tiecessary  to 
do  ao  ;  as  all  that  ia  luK^essary  ia  to  sow  bone 
duat,  superfihosphates,  or  otlier  concentrated 
fertilizer  bet  weea  therovvs^and  then  stir  it  Into 
tlie  soil  by  the  use  of  tht>  wheebhoe.  Because 
Alfalfa  flourlBhea  on  poor  and  wi>rn  out  lands, 
it  should  not  be  thought  unadapted  to  good 
soils.  In  the  iatU^r,  its  yiel«l  alnuist  exceeds 
belief  At  the  New  J^^rsey  Stati?  farm,  st*ed  of 
it  sown,  April  28th,  in  drills,  and  the  plants 
cultivated,  had  grown  forty  inehea  tall, 
when  cut  on  July  7th,  70  days  from  aow- 
ing,  yielding  (green)  1%^  Urns  per  acre ;  the 
second  cutting  nm*le  on  August  18th,  yielded 
(green)  HK^^  tims  per  acn^ ;  the  third  cutting 
waa  made  September  27th,  and  yielded  (green) 
4  •jj  tons  per  acre;  a  total  of  *20  tons  of  green 
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fodder  per  acre  the  first  year  sown,  which 
would  equal  at  least  five  tons  of  cured  hay.  If 
sown  on  light,  diy  soils  during  a  dry  spell,  or 
if  sown  broadcast,  not  much,  if  any,  crop  can 
be  expected  the  first  year,  as  the  roots  have 
to  get  a  vigorous  hold  of  the  soil ;  the  second 
year  it  can  (if  sown  under  such  conditions)  be 
cut  two  or  three  times,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
third  year  that  it  develops  into  full  vigor,  and 
after  that  it  yields  magnificent  crops  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

Alfalfa  will  not  fiourish  on  land  where  water 
stands  a  short  distance  below  the  sui*face,  nor 
in  heavy,  sticky  clays.  It  attains  its  liighest 
perfection  on  meliow,  weil-di-ained  or  rolling 
land  where  water  readily  passes  away. 

A'lgSB.  A  largo  and  important  tribe  of  Crypto- 
gamia,  the  greater  part  of  whicti  live  either  in 
salt  or  fresh  water.  They  ai-e  related  on  the  one 
hand  to  Funguses,  and  on  the  other  to  Lichens 
their  distinctive  chai-acters  being  more  easily 
derived  from  their  respective  habits,  than  from 
differences  of  structure.  Some  of  the  species, 
as  the  Dulse  and  Pepper  Dulse,  are  edible  and 
are  used  in  Britain  as  a  condiment,  while  the 
Carrageen  or  Irish  Moss,  besides  its  value  in 
cattle-feeding  when  boiled  and  mixed  with 
other  nutritious  matters,  forms  an  excellent 
dessert  something  like  cui'ds  when  boiled  in 
milk. 

AlgcBf  best  known  as  * 'Sea  weed,"  have  long 
been  used  as  manure  by  the  farmers  along  the 
coasts  of  Long  Island,  New  England,  etc.,  Im 
mense  quantities  being  thrown  ashore  In  the 
fall  of  the  year.  It  Is  generally  composted 
with  barn  yard  manure  and  is  often  used  as 
a  covering  for  Strawberries  and  Asparagus  for 
winter. 

Algaro'ba  Bean,  or  Carob.  The  fruit  of  Or- 
atonia  Siliqua,  which  see. 

Alha^gi.  The  Arabic  name  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Onl.  LeguminoscB. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  with 
simple  1«  aves  and  spiny  fiower-stalks.  Inhabit- 
ing Southern  Asia  and  Western  Africa.  A 
manna-like  substance  is  produced  from  some 
of  th<'se  plants  In  Pei-sla  and  Bokhara,  and  Is 
collected  by  merely  shaking  the  branches. 
The  secretion  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Manna  by  wlilch  the  Israelites 
were  miraculously  fed. 

Ali'sma.  Water  Plantain.  A,  PUmtago  rar. 
Americana,  is  a  native  aquatic  witii  small 
white  or  rose-colored  tiowers,  arranged  in  a 
loose,  compound,  many-flowered  panicle. 

Alisma'ceae.  A  small  order  of  aquatic  or  marsh 
plants,  with  three-pe tilled  llowoi*s,  on  leafless 
scapes,  and  simple,  radical  h'avrs.  The  genera 
best  known  are  AlismUy  BulomtM  and  Sagit- 
taria. 

A'lkanet,  or  Hoary  Puccoon.  Tho  common 
name  of  LUhosj)ermHm  cane^cens ;  also,  a  name 
applied  to  the  roots  of  AnchiiHa  tinctoria,  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  dye,  which  is  also  called 
**alkanet." 

Allama'nda.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Allanumd, 
of  Leyden.     Nat.  Ord.  Apocifnacecc. 

This  genus  consists  principally  of  handsome 
clinibinj<  grcon-house  shrubs.  A.  Schottii,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  pnxluces  immense  numbers 
of  large,  funnel-sluii)(>d  tlowt'rs,  which  are  of  a 
full  yellow,  with  a  deeper  yellow  throat.    A. 
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nobilia,  A.  Cheinom  and  other  species  are  all 
most  desirable  flowering  plants  for  green- 
house decoration.  They  delight  in  a  warm, 
moist  situation,  and  should  have  a  light, 
fibrous  soil.  Propagated  by  cuttings,  j^rst 
introduced  from  Brazil  in  lii46, 

AUanto'dia.  From  allantos,  a  sausage ;  In  refer- 
ence to  the  cylindrical  for.u  of  the  Induslum. 
A  genus  of  Ferns  now  reduced  to  one  species, 
A,  Brunoniana,  which  is  a  very  pretty  plant, 
with  fronds  one  to  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet,  and  is  of  easy  culture  In  the  green- 
house.   Syn.  Asplenium  Javanicum, 

Alleghany  Vine.    See  Adlumia, 

All-Heal.    Valeriana  officinalis. 

Alligator  Apple.    See  Anona  pcUustris. 

Alligator  Pear.    See  Pti^sea  gratissima. 

Alligator  "Wood.  The  timber  of  Guarea  grandi- 
folia,  a  West  Indian  tree. 

A'Uiom.  Fi-om  the  Celtic  all.  meaning  hot  or 
burning ;  referring  to  the  well-known  qualities 
of  the  genus.    Nat.  Ord.  LiluicecB. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  of  this 
tribe,  but  few  are  considered  ornamental ;  in- 
deed, the  family,  probably  from  prejudice,  has 
been  much  neglected,  where  many  far  less 
showy  plants  have  found  favor.  A.  Moly  pro- 
duces lai'ge  trusses  of  golden  yellow  flowers 
In  June.  A,  Neopolitanum  is  a  fine  species, 
bearing  pure  while  fiowei*s  in  a  large  umbel. 
The  former  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  worthy  a 
place  in  the  garden.  The  latter  is  tender,  re- 
quiring the  protection  of  the  green-house. 
Propagated  readily  by  offsets.  The  various 
species  of  Allium,  as  Onion,  Leek,  Oarlic,  Chives, 
etc.,  are  described  under  their  i-espective 
names. 

Allople'ctua.  A  small  genus  of  Interesting 
green-house  shi*ubs,  belonging  to  the  oixier 
Gesfitra>cew,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

AUoBo'rus.  From  alios,  dlvei*se,  and  soros,  a 
heap;  In  allusion  to  the  changing  of  the  sori. 
Nat.  Oi"d.  Polypodiacem. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  dwarf  Ferns. 
A.  crispus,  a  BHtlsh  Fern,  sometimes  called 
the  Mountain  Parsley  Feni,  Is  a  beautiful 
plant  for  rockeries.  Two  or  three  exotic  spe- 
cies ai-e  favoritijs  in  the  green-house.  They 
are  pr«  )pagated  from  spores. 

Allspice.    Carolina.    Calycanthus  floridus. 

Allspice-Tree.    See  Pimenta. 

Almond.    See  Amygdalus  communis. 

Almond,  Double-Floweiing,  Dwarf.  Amyg- 
dahis  nana,  which  see. 

Almond,  Earth  or  Chufa.    Cypenis  esculentus. 

Al'nus.  The  Alder.  From  al,  near,  and  Ian,  the 
bank  of  a  river ;  in  reference  to  the  situation 
whore  the  Alder  delights  to  grow.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bctulacem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees 
common  throughout  North  America  and 
Europe.  The  principal  u.so  of  the  Alder  Is  for 
charcoal,  which  is  highly  valued  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gunpowder. 

Aloca'sia.    A  slight  alteration  of  Co^ocasia.    Nat. 

Ord.  AroidciE. 

j  This  name  is  applied  to  a  sectiim  of  the 

I      g"nus  Colocasia;  by  some  considen'd  a  distinct 

I      genus.    Natives  of  IntUa,  the  Indian  Archi- 
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pelago,  &c.  A,  meUUlira  is  a  magnificent  spe- 
cies from  Borneo,  producing  very  iarge  oval 
leaves,  Iiaving  a  rich  bronze-colored  surface, 
making  it  a  conspicuous  ornament  for  the  hot- 
house. The  leaves  look  like  large  polished 
metal  shields.  Many  other  species,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  with  large  and  hand- 
somely variegated,  usually  peltate,  leaves,  are 
highly-prized  occupants  of  our  plant  stoves. 

Aloe.  From  cUloeh,  its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacecB. 

The  name  Aloe  is  so  frequently  applied  in 
conversation  to  the  American  Aloe,  or  Agave, 
that  many  persons  are  not  aware  that  the  true 
Aloe  is  not  only  quite  a  different  genus,  but 
}»elongs  to  a  different  natural  order,  the  Amer- 
ican Aloe  being  one  of  the  Amaryllis  tribe, 
while  the  true  Aloe  belongs  to  the  Lily  tribe. 
The  qualities  of  the  two  plants  are  also  essen- 
tially different,  the  American  Aloe  abounding 
in  starchy,  nourishing  matter,  while  every 
part  of  the  true  Aloe  is  purgative.  The  true 
Aloe  also  flowers  every  year,  and  the  flowers 
ai*e  tube-shaped,  and  prr)duced  on  a  spike; 
while  each  plant  of  the  American  Aloe  flowers 
but  once,  sending  up  an  enormous  flower-stem 
with  candelabra-like  branches  and  cup-shaped 
flowers.  The  true  Aloes  are  succulent  plants, 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  grow 
best  in  this  country  in  green-houses  or  rooms, 
in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  To  this,  when  the  plants 
are  wanted  to  attain  a  large  size,  may  be  added 
a  little  leaf-mould.  When  grown  in  rooms,  a 
poor  soil  is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  keeps 
the  plants  of  a  smaller  and  more  manageable 
size,  and  makes  them  less  easily  affocted  by 
changes  of  temperature.  The  colors  of  the 
flowers  will  also  be  richer  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  poor  soil.  The  drug  called  aloes  is 
made  principally  from  the  pulp  of  the  fleshy 
leaf  of  the  A.  socotrina,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  red,  tipped  with  green ;  but  it  is  also  made 
from  several  other  species. 

Aloe,  Partridge-Breaat.    Aloe  tariegata. 

Aloe,  PearL    Aloe  margarU\fcra. 

AOoee-'Wood.    See  Aquilaria. 

Alo'na.  From  nola,  a  little  bell  (letters  trans- 
posed) ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Nolanacece. 

A  genus  of  pretty  evergreen  shrubs.  A,  Ca^ 
testis,  has  pale-blue,  large  flowers;  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  growing  out-of-doors  during 
summer.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced from  ChUi  in  1845. 

Alonso'a.  The  Mask  Flower.  Named  after  Za- 
nomi  Alonso,  a  Spaniard,  by  the  authoi*s  of 
Flora  Peruviana.  Nat.  Ord.  ScrophulariaceoR, 
The  species  are  low  under-shrubs,  or  herbar 
oeous  plants,  natives  of  Peru,  and  two  of  them 
— A,  incunfolia  and  A,  linearis— a.re  very  orna- 
mental, either  In  the  green-house  or  grown  as 
annuals  in  the  open  border  during  summer. 
They  thrive  well  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and 
are  readily  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
They  are  very  desirable  for  flower-gardens,  on 
account  of  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  their  flow- 
ers ;  and  where  there  is  no  green-house,  the 
plants  should  be  raised  from  seeds  sown  on  a 
hot-bed  in  February,  or  struck  from  cuttings 
early  in  spring,  and  brought  forward  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  and  turned  out  into  the  open  air  In  May. 

Alopecu'ms.  The  generic  name  of  the  Foxtail 
Grass 
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Aloy'aia.  Lemon  Verbena.  Named  in  honor  of 
Maria  Louiaa,  Queen  of  Spain.  Nat.  Ord.  Ver- 
benOfCecB. 

The  only  known  species  qf  this  genus  is  A. 
cUriodora,  introduced  from  Chili  in  1784,  and 
formerly  called  Verbena  triphyUaj  or  the  Lemon- 
scented  Verbena.  Under  this  name  it  is  gen- 
erally sold,  and  is  a  universal  favorite,  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  planted  in  the 
open  border  in  May.  If  taken  up  after  a  light 
frost  and  put  in  a  cold  frame  or  cool  cellar 
during  winter,  the  plants  will  keep  well ;  and, 
planted  out  in  spring  again,  they  make  large 
and  pleasing  shrubs.  The  leaves,  when  dried, 
will  retain  their  odor  for  many  years.  Syn. 
Lippia  cUriodora^ 

Alphabet-plant.    SpUanthea  acmella. 

Alpina  Strictly  speaking,  this  term  refers  to 
the  higher  part  of  the  Alps,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  ** mountainous,*'  which  designates  the 
middle  portion  of  the  higher  Alps,  or  tops  of 
inferior  mountains.  Plants  found  in  very  high 
elevations  are  called  Alpine  Plants. 

Alpine  Azalea.  The  popular  name  for  Loialeu- 
ria  procumbena, 

Alpine  Plants.  This  very  interesting  class  con- 
sists mostly  of  plants  nativesof  high  elevations, 
and,  although  they  are  naturally  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind,  they 
require  in  our  hot,  dry  summers  shade  and 
and  shelter  more  than  exposure.  Wherever 
a  Bock  Garden  or  Bockeiy  Is  constructed,  a 
portion  of  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  Alpines,  for  as  a  rule  they  flourish  better 
on  a  properly-constructed  Bockery  than  in  any 
other  position,  because  thorough  drainage  is 
effected,  and  the  long,  flne  roots  can  run  down 
in  the  crevices  where  the  soil  is  cool  and  moist. 
It  should,  however,  be  so  arranged  that  all 
aspects  are  secured,  shady  and  sunny,  fully, 
or  in  a  degree  only.  Many  Alpines  are 
easily  grown  in  the  ordinary  border  In  a 
sheltered,  well -drained  situation.  Excavate 
to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  put  In  a  layer 
of  stones  or  rubble  six  Inches  deep,  and  flll  up 
with  a  mixture  of  good  flbrous  loam  and  leai- 
mould,  adding  sand  enough  to  keep  it  porous. 
When  the  desired  subjects  are  flrmly  planted, 
the  surface  may  be  covered  with  small  stones 
or  rough  gravel,  which,  while  allowing  the 
rain  to  penetrate  the  soil,  checks  evaporation, 
keeping  it  moist  and  cool,  as  well  as  giving 
the  surface  an  appearance  more  in  keeping 
with  the  plants. 

Alpl'nia.  In  memory  of  Prosper  AlpinuSf  an 
Italian  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Zingiberacece. 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  perennials, 
mostly  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  requiring 
to  be  grown  in  great  heat  and  moisture.  A. 
vitiata  Is  an  ornamental- leaved  species  of  small 
growth.  The  plant  throws  up  numerous 
stems  from  the  underground  rhizomes,  bear- 
ing lancc-shaped  leaves,  pale  green  in  color, 
striped  with  creamy  white.  A.  alba  bears  a 
fruit  known  as  Ovoid  China  Cardamoms;  others, 
as  A.  nutans,  are  remarkable  for  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  They  are  increased 
by  division  of  their  roots. 

Alaeuo'smia.     From  alsos,  a  grove,  and  ettosmia, 
a  grateful  odor;  alluding  to  the  powerful  fra- 
grance of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.-  Caprifoliacem, 
A  small   genus  of  highly-glabrous  shrubs, 
with  greenish  or  red  flowers,  and  generally 
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alternate  leaves.  A.  Miwrophijlkt,  tlye  only 
sp6€leg  yet  introduceti  to  cultivation*  has 
fitnaLl,  very  fragraiil,  dull-red  flowers^  some- 
times streaked  with  white.  It  forms  a  neat 
green- house  shrub,  aod  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  half- ripened  wof>d<  Introduced 
from  Mew  Zealand  in  IBB-i. 

Alsike.     Seo  Trlfolium  hyhridum, 

Alao'phila.  From  aUoa,  a  grc»ve,  and  pftiit'O,  to 
li»ve  ;  in  reference  to  the  ■situation  best  suited 
ti*  the  |>lants.     Nat.  Ord,  Poljrpodinreot, 

Tina  genus  contains  some  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful ffree II- house  Tree  Ferns  A.  Atuttralis, 
the  type,  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  one  of 
the  niobt  ornaTuental  of  the  order*  la  the  or- 
<linary  green-house  it  thrives  tlnely,  produc- 
ing its  graceful  fronds  from  tliree  to  four  feet 
loiiy;  and  one  and  a  lialf  wide.  There  are  sev- 
eral ^poeicis,  all  tropical ,  and  all  w^orthy  a 
place  In  the  fern*  house.  They  are  increased 
by  division  or  fr*»m  spores.  Introduced  in 
1H33. 

Alstroeme'ria,  In  I  ion  or  of  Baron  Ahtrmmer,  a 
8 wedifeb  botanist .     Nat.  Orti .  AmurylUdtieetE, 

Thi6  ts  a  gejiuft  of  tuberous- rooted  plants, 
-with  beautiful  llowers,  natives  olf  South  An»er- 
iea,  and  capable  of  b*'ing  grown  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  the  h«)t-bouse,  green- 
house  or  open  air,  according  to  the  Bpecies. 
The  soil  which  suits  al!  the  Alstrcrmcrlas  is  a 
mixture  of  &andy  loam  and  leaf-mouid»  or 
well-rott^^d  manure.  Of  all  the  iiot-house 
species,  A.  Ligiu,  witii  uliite  and  scarlet  Ilow- 
ert^,  Ia  the  mostdiflii'ull  t^  Hower:  but  by  giv- 
ing it  abundance  ot  water  during  tht summer, 
and  a  strong  beat  in  Decemlwr,  It  will  liower 
in  February  ?  an<l  one  plant  will  scent  a 
whole  house  with  fiagranc'e  like  that  of 
Mignonette.  A.  edulin  is  another  hot  houi^c* 
fipecies,  which  climbs  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  ami,  like  all  other  climbers, 
thrives  best  when  turned  (»ut  into  the  open 
border.  Propagation  J?^  effected  by  separation 
of  the  tubei-s,  or  l*y  seeds ;  the  latter  Is  apt  to 
produce  new  varieties,  tts  tliey  are  by  no 
means  constant  from  seed. 

Alternanthe'ra.  Alluding  to  the  anthers  being 
alti'rnately  fertile  and  barren.  Nat.  Ord. 
Atmiranthace(t, 

This  useful  little  green-house  jwirennial  for 
nbbon  beds  and  edgings  (e  a  native  of  Bneuos 
A^i-es,  introduced  in  1732.  Propagatctl  n^ad- 
ily  from  cuttings.  The  variegated  leaved 
varieties,  of  which  new  and  striking  sortj*  are 
constatitly  being  introduced »  alone  atx^  cultl- 
tivatf»d,  the  flowers  being  inconspicuous.  A 
recent  variety,  A.  paront/ehwid^s  major t  L**now 
known  as  the  Rainbow  plunt. 

Alternate,  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of  un 
axis,  on  a  diCfcrent  level,  as  in  altei*tiiite 
leaves, 

Althae'a.  Marsh  Mallow.  From  aUheo,  to  cure ; 
In  rcfereneo  to  its  medicinal  qualltiea.  Nat. 
Ortl.  Malvaeew. 

There  ore  many  annuals  In  this  family, 
some  of  them  of  much  merit.  The  Marsh 
Mallows  are  liardy  perennials,  and  formerly 
much  used  as  border  plants.  A,  roseii,  the 
common  Hollyhock,  is  one  of  our  most  splen- 
did  ornamental  biennials.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  frt)m  five  to  eight  teet,  and  there 
are  varieties  of  almost  every  color,  including 
white,  and  purple  so  deep  as  to  be  almost 
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black.  The  seeds  of  the  Hollyhock,  should 
be  sown  in  March  (u-  April.  Wlien  the  plants 
come  up,  they  should  be  thinned  out,  and 
then  suffered  to  rernain  till  September,,  when 
they  should  ln>  transplanted  to  tht*  place  where 
they  are  to  flower.  Introduced  from  China  in 
1573.  The  hardy  hhrub  commonly  known  a;* 
Althaea,  is  llibmciiH  Sf/riacus. 
Alum  Root.  The  common  name  of  Heuchera 
Attwrirnnat  tlio  rtnuts  of  which  tive  very  as- 
tringent, 

Aly'sanm.  Derived  from  it,  privative,  andJ^ssa, 
rage;  from  a  notion  among  the  ancients  that 
the  plant  possessed  the  power  ot  allaying  an- 
ger.    Kat.  Ord.  Crun/enr. 

Dwarf  hartly  perennials,  or  8ul>-shrnbby 
plaTits,  with  cruciferous  flowers.  A.  sajtatile 
is  very  suitable  for  roek-vvork,  or  the  front 
part  of  a  tlovver  b<«riler,  and  forms  u  beautiful 
sprlnK-bloi>ming  bed  in  the  (lower  garden. 
Flo  Wei's  produced  in  large  clusters,  of  a  deep, 
pure  yellow.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings  and 
seeds.  The  herbac<H>us  si>ecies  are  pri»pa- 
gated  by  division,  the  sub-shrubby  ouoa  by 
cuttings.  Vigorous  two-year-old  plants  are 
the  best  for  (lowering;  the  others  are  unim- 
portant. The  plant  commonly  called  Sweet 
Alyssum  Is  not  of  this  genus;  it  la  Koniffa 
mtiritimai  w  hich  see. 

Amarabo'ya.     The  native   name.     Nat.   Ord, 

A  small  genus  (three  species)  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Grenada  The 
branches  are  thick,  bluntly  four-angled,  with 
large,  iMominently  ijer\'ed  leaves,  green  above 
and  red dir>h -carmine  beneath.  The  white  or 
canrjine  fUnvers  aie  hovuo>  in  terminal  cymes* 
and  are  very  showy.     Intx^oduoed  in  1887. 

Amarantha'ceae,  An  extensive  order  of  herbs 
or  (rarely)  shrubs  with  iucoHHpicuous  apetal- 
ous  llowers,  almost  in  all  cases  of  a  setuious 
or  shrivelled  texture.  The  majority  of  tliis 
order  are  weeds,  though  many  of  the  species 
of  Autnranihtm  and  Gompkmm  (Globe  Ama- 
runtli)  are  beautiful  border  plants  and  are 
w^ell  knr>wn. 

Amaranth  Globe,     Sec  Gomphrpna. 

Amara'nthus,  Amaranth.  Derived  from  a,  not, 
and  miiirnitw,  to  wither;  in  reference  to  the 
b'ngth  of  time  some  flowers  n?tain  their  color, 
Nat.  (Jrd.  AmariitdhtirefT. 

Ornaiuental  foliagod  plants,  of  an  extremely 
graceful  and  interesting  character,  producing 
a  striking  efteet,  wh«4!ier  grown  for  the  deco 
ratlon  of  the  conservatory  or  the  out-door 
llovver  garden.  If  the  s*MHis  are  sown  early  in 
a  warm  hot-bed  and  i^lanted  out  the  last  of 
May  vv  in  Jum%  in  rich  soil,  they  make  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  speeimens  ft>r  the  center 
of  beds,  or  mixed  flower  or  shrubbery  bor- 
ders. Most  of  the  varieties  are  natives  of  t!ie 
East  Indies,  and  were  introduced  into  Eng* 
land  about  1600.  The  well-known  A.  tricolor,  or 
"Joseph's  C!oat,"  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  ornamentai -leaved  plants,  A.  caudattut^ 
**Love  lies  Bleeding,'*  is  another  showy  spe- 
cies, ajid  A,  aalic^oUtm,  *'The  Fountain  Plant," 
makes  a  lovely  specimen  for  lawn  decoration 
or  for  the  centre  of  a  '*  foliage  bed." 

Amaryllida'ceae.  A  large  Natural  Order,  con- 
sisting f<vr  the  most  part  of  bulbous  plautfe. 
but  occasionally  forndng  a  tall,  cyllndricaU 
woody  stem,  as  in  the  genus  Afftlve.    They 
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differ  from  Iris*>a  in  havini?  six  Introrse  sta- 
mens, and  fniin  Liliaeer>us  phints  in  their 
ovary  b»*ing  jurerior.  A  few  species  of  iVar- 
ctssujfi  and  GahmihiLH  aro  fimnd  in  the  nortii  of 
Europe  and  thi3  same  partiiiels.  Ai?  w*^  pre** 
feed  Boiitii  they  Increase,  PuncnUium  aj;*- 
pears  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean, 
and  i)n  oirr  own  Southi^ru  coitsts;  Crinum 
and  Pannuitium  in  the  West  and  East  Indies; 
Hctinatttfuif*  is  found  for  tbo  first  time,  witti 
some  of  the  latter^  on  the  Goid  Coast;  Hip- 
fteoHtra  show  themselves  in  eountless  num- 
bers in  Brazil  and  across  the  whoie  eontinent 
of  Sfjuth  Anu*rit.'a;  ami,  finaHyt  at  the  Cape  of 
Goo*i  H'4»ethe  niaxiuium  ot  th(?  ordet  is  be- 
held in  all  tlie  beauty  of  Httrntinthiu*  CrinuiHt 
Ciivia^  CyrianthuA  aiitl  Bruiisrigui,  A  few  are 
found  in  Kew  Holland,  tli«  niost  remarkable 
ot  whieh  If)  DoryntdhtH,  Poistmous  propertiei? 
occur  tn  the  viscid  jwicw  of  the  bulbs  of  Bn- 
phane  tojetcaria  and  HippeaMrum ;  those  of 
Lr  uvojtim  ve nt  u ;n ,  t  h  e  Sri o  wd ro p ,  an d  D aff od 1 1 
and  other  iLLnd^^  of  NarclHsuH^  are  emetic. 
Nevertheless,  the  Agavt,  or  American  Alo«% 
as  it  is  called,  has  an  insipid,  hweet  jidce. 
< Hhers  are  detergent,  and  nffw  yield  a  kind 
of  iirrow-root.  Between  5(Xi  and  400  species 
are  known. 

.Amary'llis.  'Ihi*  name  of  a  nymi>h  celebrated 
by  the  poet  VirgU.  Nat.  Ord\  Atfmryllidaceai, 
Bulbous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  South  America,  tanl  which 
have  been  increased  in  number  t-enfold  by  h^'- 
brids  and  varieties  raised  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  All  the  kinds  are  eminently 
ornaraental,  and  they  are  all  of  ea^^y  culture, 
the  gn*atsecrHt  being  to  give  tbenj  alternately 
a  season  of  excitement  ami  a  sco-son  of  re- 
po*»e.  To  do  this  efTetftmilly,  the  plants 
should  be  abundantly  PupplieVl  with  water 
And  heat,  and  placed  near  the  ghtss  when 
they  are  coming  into  Hower.  and  watei  should 
be  witliheld  fr(jra  them  by  d^^grees  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  till  they  have  entirely 
<jeased  gmwing,  when  they  should  be  kept 
<|uite  dry  and  in  a  slate  of  rest.  When  in  tlds 
Mate  they  niay  be  placed  in  any  obscure  part 
of  a  green-house  where  it  Is  dry,  and  of  a  tem- 
pera lure  not  under  forty  or  flfty  degrees.  If 
kept  in  such  a  situation  during  winter,  some 
kinds  may  be  turned  out  into  a  warm  border 
in  spring,  when  tliey  will  lh*wer;  and  if  the 
season  be  line,  they  will  renew  their  bulbs  in 
time  to  be  tfiken  up  before  the  approach  of 
frost.  The  chief  value  of  thes  i  plants,  how- 
ever, is  to  produce  ilowers  in  the  winter  sea 
son  which  they  readily  do  if  they  are  kept 
4r;y  and  dormant  during  the  lattf  r  ptirt  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Indeed,  by  having  a 
Urge  fitock  of  thcho  t>ulbs,  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  (lowers  may  iKt  proeured  during  every 
month  in  the  year.  When  the  dormant  buU>s 
are  lntc*ntied  to  be  brought  into  Hower.  they 
should  be  freshly  potted  in  Kaiidy  loam  anil 
leaf-mould*  and  put  in  a  hot-liouse  or  hot- 
bed, the  heat  beginning  at  fifty  degrees,  and 
ascending  to  sixty  or  seventy  degrees;  and 
when  the  leaves  appear,  they  Bhould  be 
abundantly  supplied  with  water.  Where 
seeds  are  wanted  the  watering  musit  be  con- 
tinui'd,  though  soraewhitt  b*rss  aliundantly; 
after  the  flowers  have  faded,  till  the  seeds  are 
fipe;  and  when  these  are  gathered,  they  ought 
to  l*e  8»»wn  immediately  In  light,  sandy  loam. 
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and  placed  in  a  frame,  or  near  the  glass,  in  a 
moist  part  of  the  tmt-houee.  If  the  young 
plants  are  potted  off  as  soon  hh  lliej^  are  an  inch 
or  two  In  height,  and  shifted  frequently  in  the 
courses  of  the  growing  reason ,  they  will  attain 
a  flowering  size  In  from  flfteen  to  twenty 
months.  The  pots  in  which  these  and  al! 
other  biilljs  are  grown ougiit  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  by  a  handful  or  more  of  potsiiurds 
(broken  pots)  laid  in  tlie  bottom  of  eacli  pot, 
and  covered  with  turfy  loaiu,  and  tfie  mould 
used  should  also  be  turfy,  in  order  the  more 
freely  to  admit  the  passage  of  water.  Our 
long  and  warm  summei'S  enable  us  to  culti- 
vate many  of  these  beautiful  bulbs  in  the  open 
air;  merely  protecting  the  roots  in  tlie  winter 
in  the  same  maimer  as  those  of  the  Dahlia* 
See   Hipprtistnim. 

Atnaiyllia  foi moaisaixaa.  A  synonym  of  S/>r«- 
lielia,  which  see. 

Amaso'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  TftomaA  Ama- 
.H01I,  m\  American  traveller.  Nat.  Urd.  I>r- 
benarnr.  A  gt-nus  of  South  American  slirubs 
found  chielly  in  Brazil;  closely  allied  lo  Cler- 
odendrmi,  from  which  tliey  differ  chiefly  in 
h ab i t ,  A.  calyeiv a,  be t te r  k no vv n  as  ^ .  p iin »- 
ct'rt,  is  particularly  striking,  in  having  a  series 
of  the  riciiest  Poinsettiii-iike,  vermilion-crim- 
son, spreading  brfuids,  arranged  along  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  racemes,  which  are  a  foot 
long.  These  brrnjts  are  four  inches  in  length, 
and  remain  in  perfection  fully  two  months, 
Syn.  Taligaku, 

Ambro'sia.  The  botanical  name  of  Bagweed, 
Bitter  weed,  etc. 

Amela'nchier  June  Berry,  Shad  Berry,  Ser- 
vice Berry.  From  Ami^hinckiert  the  popular 
name  of  one  of  the  species  in  Savoy,  Nat* 
Ord.  RoMficem. 

A.  Canadeiww  (the  only  American  species) 
and  its  numerous  vaiieties  are  low  trees,  com* 
mon  in  the  woods  in  the  Nf>rtheni  Sta,tes,  re- 
markable for  their  numerous  white  flowers* 
which  appear  about  the  middle  of  April,  com- 
pletely covering  tlie  tree  before  the  foliage  or 
flowers  of  the  netghboring  trees  have  com- 
menced their  grow^th.  Ttie  foliage  resembles 
that  of  the  P»*ar,  and  changes  to  a  bright  yel- 
low in  autumn.  The  fruit  is  a  dark-purple 
berry,  ripe  in  July  or  August,  and  has  an 
agre  eab  1  e  fl a  v  o  r . 

American  AI02.    Aijave  Americana,  whirh  see, 

American  Centaury.     The  popular  name   for 

Sahhiitia, 
American  Cotumbo.    See  Frwitra  Cifrolitienms. 
Americaji  Cowslip.    See  Dadfcnthron  Mtodia. 
Amcrloaii  Cranberry.      See   Ojtycoccus  macro- 
carp  tm. 
American  Creas.     Barbarea  prwcojt, 
American  Frog  s  Bit.     Limrmbium  ttpon^^, 
Amerioan  Ivy.     Ampeloiy»iH  quinque/olia, 
American  Pitcher  Plant.     See  Sarrft>C€nia. 
American  W^ood  Lily.    See  TriUium. 

Amlie'rstia.  In  honor  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Countess 
Amherst  and  her  daughter  Lady  Sarah 
Amherst;  the  zealous  frienibs  and  promoters 
of  every  branch  of  natural  historj%  but  espe* 
cially  of  Botany,     Nat.  Ord.  LeffumittaaiB. 

A.  nohitm,  the  only  species  Is  an  East  Indian 
tree,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  ma^lflcent 
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blooming  trees  In  cxisUmce,  bearing  In  Spring 
large  racemes  of  vermilion-coltu<nl  flowers 
diversified  with  three  yellow  i^pc^tb.  The 
Borraanese  name  of  the  plant  Is  Thoca,  and 
haudf  uls  of  the  llowera  are  ofTered  before  the 
images  ol  Buddha,  The  tree  ia  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  larger  English  eolleetions;  but 
requiring  so  much  apaee  it  ia  rarely  grown. 

Ami'cia.  This  pretty  Lpguminoiis  green-house 
perennial  is  valuable  on  aei^onnt  of  its  dower- 
ing lato  in  tlie  falL  Flowers  yellow  splashed 
with  purple,  branches  and  petioles  pubescent. 
Introduced  from  MexiO">  in  1820, 

Amnio 'bium.  From  ammon,  sand,  and  bio,  to 
live;  In  reference  to  tlje  sandy  st>il  in  which  it 
thrived.    Nat,  Oni  ComponUit, 

Pretty  annuals^  of  hardy  character  from  New 
Holland,  producing  white  everlasting  lkiwer&» 
The  s»-*ed  may  be^tvwn  In  the  open  LK»rtler»  in 
almost  any  Bituatioii,  between  the  middle  of 
March  and  the  end  of  Hay, 

Ammobro'ma.  From  (immon,  sand,  and  bromos, 
food;  a  name  f^ivi^n  by  Vi\  Toi rey  to  a  leaf- 
less plant  of  pantsitic  habit,  iiativeof  Northern 
Mexico.  Tlie  plant  iias  the  habit  of  an  Oro* 
bancke,  the  scaly  roots  being  buried  in  the  sand, 
its  roots  parasitic  on  tiie  roots  of  an  unknown 
plant.  Colonel  Grey,  the  original  discoverer 
of  this  plant  met  with  it  in  the  country  of  the 
Papigo  Indians,  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  where 
rain  scarcely  ever  falls  but  **  where  Nature 
har»  provided  for  the  sustenance  of  man,  one  of 
the  moat  nutritious  and  palatable  of  vege- 
tables.** The  plant  is  roasted  upon  hot  cuals, 
and  ground  with  mesquit  beans  ami  resem- 
bles in  taste  the  sweet  potato,  *'  but  Is  far 
more  delicate/' 

Ammo'chans.  A  genus  of  AmaryllidacecE^  usu- 
ally incduded  in  JSrumfviffia. 

Atmno^phila,  Beach  Grass.  From  ammoSt  sand, 
and  phiko^  to  love ;  in  allusion  to  its  native 
habitat.     Nat.  Ord.  Graminaefm. 

A  geniiB  of  coarse  growing,  reed-Uke  graseeB 
common  on  the  sea-shores  of  this  country  and 
Euro}>e.  A,  antndimicea,  Syn»  Calamagrosti3 
Arenaria^  is  the  be&t  known  species;  as  an 
agricultural  grass  it  is  of  no  value,  but  its 
value  as  a  natural  sand-builder  cannot  be  over- 
estimated ;  many  thousand  aei^es  of  land  on 
various  parts  of  oar  coast  are  preserved  from 
being  overwhelmed  with  the  drifting  sand 
solely  by  ita  agency.  It  seems  to  have  been 
provided  for  this  special  piurpose,  having  very 
strong  rhi5^.omos,  or  creeping  roots,  frum  30 
to  40  leet  long,  with  many  small  tubers,  about 
the  size  of  peas,  which  prevent  the  drifting  of 
the  sand  from  thet  action  of  the  wind  and 
waves  thus  forming  a  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments ol  the  o. ean. 

*  In  spe  iking  of  the  importance  of  this  grass 
in  protecting  our  coasts,  Flint,  in  his  book  on 
gnisses  says*— *'Tlie  town  of  Provincetown, 
once  ealled  Capo  Cod,  where  the  pilgrims  first 
landed,  and  its  harbor,  still  called  the  harbt»r 
of  Cape  Cod,— one  of  the  l>est  and  most  im- 
portant in  the  Uni  cd  States,  sunielent  in 
depth  for  shipa  of  the  largest  size,  and  in  ex- 
tent to  anehtjr  three  thousand  vessels  at  onoe, 
owe  their  preservation  to  this  gniss.  To  an 
inhabitant  of  an  inland  country,  it  is  dillieutt 
to  conceive  the  extent  and  the  violence  with 
which  the  sands  at  the  ex  trend  ty  of  Cape  Cod 
are  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and 
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left  on  the  beach  in  thouimnds  of  Urns,  by  every 
drlflln^'  6torm»  These  sand-hills  when  dried 
by  the  sun,  are  hurled  by  the  winds  into  the 
harbor  and  upon  the  town.  Bench  grass  1ft 
said  to  have  been  cultivated  here  iis  early  as 
1812,  Before  that  tlnie»  when  the  sand 
drift i-*d  down  upon  the  dwellfng-hnuses— as  it 
did  whenever  the  beach  was  brokt^n — to  save 
them  from  burial,  the  only  rt^sort  was  to 
wheeling  it  off  with  barrows.  Thus  tons  were 
removed  every  y*'ar  from  places  that  are  now 
perfectly  secure  tvum  the  drifting  of  sand. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  window*glas3  in 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  In  these  local Itles^ 
you  would  tH3  ready  to  deny  this  statement; 
but  the  sand  has  blown  with  such  force  and 
so  long  against  this  glass,  as  to  make  it 
perfeciiy  ground,*' 

Congress  appropriated*  between  the  years 
of  1826  and  1839,  about  twenty-eight  thousand 
dollars,  which  were  expended  in  setting  out 
beach-grass  near  the  village  of  Provincetown, 
for  the  proteethm  of  the  harbor.  Other  ap- 
propriations have  pinee  heeu  nmde,  which,  to- 
>;etherwith  the  efforts  of  the  town  committee, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  ent^T  uny  man's  enclosure, 
summer  or  winU?r,  nnd  set  out  the  grass,  If 
the  sand  ia  uncovered  and  movable.  By  this 
means  they  are  now  rid  of  sand-storms,  which 
were  once  the  terror  of  the  place,  and  the 
coust  apjiears  a  fertile  meatlow. 

Amo'mum.  From  a,  not,  nnd  mamof*^  impurity ; 
in  reference  U>  its  supposed  ([uality  of  counter- 
acting iKSieon,     Nat,  Ord.  ^irufiberaoe^. 

This  genus  of  ar<»matie  herbs  furnishes  the 
Gi*ains  of  Paradise  and  the  Cardamom  Seeds, 
which  are  aromatic  and  stimnhint.  The  plants- 
grow  readily  in  the  green~hovis«,  and  are  prop- 
agated by  division  of  the  rout<  Introduced 
in  18'2U  from  the  East  Indies. 

Amo'rpha.  False  Indigo.  From  a,  not,  and 
morpha,  form ;  in  reference  io  the  irregularity 
of  the  flowei-s.     Nat.  Ord.  Lt'gummostr, 

A  small  gimus  of  lai'ge,  spreading  shrubs, 
natives  of  North  America.  The  leaves  are 
compound,  r«^sembling  the  Lcicust,  only  the 
leaflets  are  fi  ner.  The  flowers  o re  dark-purple 
or  violet,  spangled  with  yellow,  dispos^jd  in  long 
panicles  on  the  tops  of  the  branches,  it .  fruti- 
coaa  is  a  very  onmmental  shrub  for  the  1  >wn, 
and  is  readily  propagaU^d from  suckers,  which 
are  produced  in  abundance,  A.  caneMrens  is  a 
small-growing  Biiecies.eommon  in  the  Western 
and  Boutliern  StJites.  It  has  reeelv*jd  the  local 
name  of  Lead  Plant,  on  account  o(  the  whiter 
hairy  down  wnth  which  it  is  covered, 

Amo'rphopha^lluB.  From  amotjthoA,  disHgiired, 
m\dphallos,  a  mace ;  form  of  spadix,  Nat.  OnL 
Aroideff. 

These  plants  were  formerly  in  the  geziud 
Arum,  fmm  whlrdi  tliey  are  distinguished  by 
their  spreading  spalhes.  They  are  natives  of 
India  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Asia,  where 
they  are  cultivated  lor  the  abundance  of  starch 
that  is  found  in  their  root-stocks.  Most  varie- 
ties are  ornamental  plants  for  the  green-house 
or  garden.  A.  Rivieri^  calb^d  the  UmbreUa 
Plant,  is  partii'ularly  6<*,  having  large,  solitary 
decompound  leaves  thrn^  to  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, on  a  thick,  tali,  marbled  st#.»m,  very  oiiia- 
mental,  either  as  a  soUtury  plant  or  in  groups 
on  the  lawn.  Aftt*r  planting,  the  first  appear- 
ance is  the  flower  stalk,  whleh  rises  to  the 
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height  of  two  foei.  A8  It  expands,  the  fetor 
it  exbalf's  is  ov*»rpow*.'ring  and  slekoningt  and 
BO  porfcctly  ret>«iulik^8  timt  of  oanlon  aB  to  In- 
duce flies  to  cover  tho  club  of  tho  spadlx  with 
tLtiir  egfefs.     Propugnted  by  offst^ttj. 

Amorphous.    Without  dcfiiiH,c  form. 

Ampelo'paia.  Woodbine.  Froni«mpf^o«,  a  vine, 
iind  opHt^  i*eBL*mblunce :  in  ivf*in'ii€t3  to  Ha  re- 
^.♦'uiblunL'i.'  to  tUt?  Gnip«  vine,     Nat,  Ord.  Viia 

A.  quinmir/olia  Is  well  known  by  ite  coraoioii 
names  oi  Virgiula  Creeper  and  Five-leaved 
Ivy.  Its  l\owoi*»  have  no  beauty,  but  it  is 
worth  cuitiv/itiug  us  an  ornaiuental  plual, 
from  the  brlltiant  fei'arit't  and  oninK**  whioli 
it-  U'rtvt-.  assume  in  autnnm»  and  wiiicli  ioolt 
j  !y  wi'll    at   tbat  iroaHon,  wiien    In* 

I'  <[  with  those  of  the  eonunon  Ivy, 

fi'oUi  tlio  Hue  contrast  they  aft'ord.  Tho  ])lant 
is  of  very  rapid  growtli  in  any  iiind  of  soil* 
find  it  iti  }ut>pagated  by  layers  or  euttiugs. 
The  Virgiriitt  Creoper  is  one  of  our  finest  indig- 
enou*>  elimUTH.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  at- 
tached itself  Jlrmly  towood  or  sturie  buildinga, 
or  iLi  tho  trunkts  of  uUl  tree^,  and  noon  covorft 
thf  (ie  objoets  with  a  fine  fuantle  of  rich  f*diage. 
X«>thing  can  be  more  admirably  atJapt^d  than 
this  plant  Un"  cor»cealiiig  and  disguising  the 
uiiBi^iitly  BtoJie  fonct^B  which  are  so  coimiion, 
and  bO  great  a  deftu'mity  in  many  parts  of  the 
eountry*  A.  tricu»pidaUi  (syn,  -ft.  luiichii),  with 
ila  &ub-%*ariety  A,  h  Rotfalii,  is  one  of  tlie  inoBt 
vitluable  of  imrdy  climbing  plairU),  and  Is  now 
planted  in  Innnonse  quajitilics.  It  waa  flrst 
ite naively  used  in  this  country  in  Boston, 
,  where  it  is  now  to  be  eeen  covering 
lome  of  the  finest  public  and  private  biilld- 
ingB  in  the  city.  It  clings  with  great  tenacity 
to  Wi>o<J,  as  well  as  brick  or  Btoiic,  and  in 
summer  tho  leaves  lapping  over  each  other 
resemble  a  coat  of  mail,  and  form  a  dense 
aheet  of  rich,  glossy  green,  eluinging  in  au- 
tumn to  the  most  gorgeous  shadeHiif  crimson, 
si>arlet  and  yellow.  It  Is  also  useil  largely  on 
rocky  and  shaly  raltn)ad  cuts  and  embank- 
menls«  where  Its  clinging  tendency  helps 
roatly  to  keep  the  rocks  from  dropping  on  to 
lie  lra**k.  Jt  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  prop- 
''agated  by  cuttings,  layers,  or  most  generally 
from  seeds.     Introduced  from  Japan  in  1808. 

Ampe^y'Sonnm.  The  name  is  an  allusion  to  the 
gmpc-like  fruit.     Nat,  Ord,  Ptjlygomu'itB. 

This  Interci^Ung  f*p<>cie8  from  China  is  one 
from  which  th<«  ilnc^st  quality  of  indigo  is  ob- 
taluod.  It  is  an  herbaceous  perennial,  ubtaluL^d 
readily  from  seed. 

Amphicarpae'a.  Hog  Pea  Nut.  From  amphi, 
both,  Hhd  KarjtoM,  a  ti'siil;  in  allueiun  to  the 
two  kinils  **r  ptidb,  those  of  the  upper  Ilow€*r8 
f»eing  sciniitar-shaped»  three  to  four-seeded; 
thor^e  of  the  lower,  p4-»ar  shaf>ed,  lieshy,  usu- 
Ally  rip<?ning  but  one  &eed.  These  lower  pods 
bury  thems*dves  In  the  ground  after  fertiUxa- 
tloii.     Nat,  Ord,  Legaminosw. 

Ornamental  annuals,  with  herlmcoous  twin* 
Ing  stems,  of  easy  culture*    Allied  to  Wistaria^ 

Amphf  oomd.  From  amphU  around,  and  Kome^ 
hair :  In  allusion  tu  tht?  structure  of  tho  seedB. 
Nat.  Ord.  BignoniaceiE, 

This  genus  consists  of  two  species  of  very 
cJegant  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  the  tenipor- 
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ate  regions  of  North-westeiTi  India.  A .  Emodi 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant,  and  well  de- 
serves a  place  in  choice  collections.  It  !■» 
about  one  foot  high,  and  the  flowers,  which 
are  large  for  the  plant,  stand  erect  when  ex- 
panded. The  fruits  are  about  tho  length  an<l 
thiekiiess  of  a  small  4UIII.  and  their  seed**  aro 
provided  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  at  ear'h  end,  a 
circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  the  name. 

Ampleadcaul.  Bteni-claBplng ;  as  when  the  base 
of  the  loaf  surrounds  thi^  stem,  as  in  Ckstmm 
a H rinUnJ u  m ,  Lo n i^ieni,  e te . 

Amao'nia,  In  memory  of  CUarlen  Ammn,  a  eel- 
cbi'ated  tra\'cler.     Nat,  Urd.  ApQC\pui€*iii. 

A  small  genus  of  herbiu'eous  pt?rennial  plants, 
with  beautiful  blue  flowers  produ<*ed  in  t4*r- 
mlnal  panieled  clusters.  The  several  fipeetes 
are  natives  of  tin*  United  States,  A.  Taherntr* 
vwniana,  one  of  the  more  beautiful  apeeles,  is 
common  on  low  grounds  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  tjt^ites. 

Amy^gdalua,  Almond.  From  amyssa^  to  lacer- 
ate ;  in  refen^nce  to  tho  llssured  channels  In 
the  stone  of  the  fruit ;  but  some  suppose  from 
a  Hebrew  word  signifying  vigilant^  as  its  early 
flowers  announce  the  return  of  spring.  Nat. 
Ord.  Hoi*(ircie. 

A.  nana  is  the  common  Flowering  Almond  of 
ganiens,  of  which  then*  are  several  varie- 
ties, the  double  white  and  double  pink  alone 
lieing  desirable.  Native  of  liussia.  Intro- 
duced in  lt>H3.  Pro[iagated  readily  by  sut'k- 
ors.  A.  communis  bears  the  sweet,  and^.  am- 
anm  the  bitter  Almonds  of  commerce.  They 
are  sup|iohed  to  be  natives  uf  Western  Asia, 
ttjtd  lire  meidioned  in  sacred  history  as  among 
the  best  fruits  of  the  land  of  Can^uin,  The 
Almond  id  plentiful  in  Cldna,  in  most  Eastern 
courdries,  ami  also  in  Biirbary.  It  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  Lu  Italy,  SSpain  and  the  Si>uth 
of  France.  The  several  varieties,  such  a-i 
hard,  Bidt  or  i>aiH>r  shelled,  have  all  originated 
from^A.  commuitis. 

Amyrida'ceaB.  With  the  appearance  of  Oranges, 
and  siHJu.'timt'S  with  the  dotted  leaves  of  that 
onli»r,  these  plants  differ  in  their  fruit,  fortii- 
lug  a  shell  wlK>se  husk  eventually  splits  int^i 
valve-Uke  segments.  The  tropics  of  India, 
Africa  and  America  exclusively  prtnluce  the 
species.  Their  resinous  Juice  is  of  great 
Impoilance,  forming  an  ingredient  of  frahkln- 
couse  and  other  preparation B  demanding  a 
fragrant  combustible  matter. 

Anacaiithoua.    Spineless. 

Anacardia^ceae.  When  trees  or  bri8h(?s  liave  a 
resinous,  milky.  ofti»n  caustic  juice,  dotless 
leaves,  and  small,  inconspicuous  flower,'^,  with 
an  ovary  containing  a  single  ovule,  susiM-ndinl 
at  the  end  of  an  erect  cord,  it  Is  pretty  certidn 
that  they  belong  to  this  order,  of  which  tnore 
than  iUOspocii^s  ai-e  des<3ribed,  inhabiting  the 
tropics  both  north  and  south  of  the  equator, 
but  n^j  t  k  no  wn  tt>  occ  u  r  1  n  A  u  st ral  ia,  Puit4icia 
and  some  kinds  of  Hhua  inhabit  temperate 
latltmles.  Among  the  products  of  ttie  onler 
are  tho  Mango  truit,  and  that  called  in  the 
West  Indies  the  Hog  Pluin ;  the  nuts  named 
Pistachios  and  t^sliews,  the  Bhick  Varnish  of 
Burmah  and  elsewhere,  Mas  tic,  Fustic,  etc. 
These  vaitdshos  are  extremely  acrid,  and  pro* 
ducc  dangerous  consequences  to  persons  who 
uae  them  lai^autiously. 
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Aiiaoa^rdium.  From  ann,  like,  oud  kitrtiki,  the 
heart;  in  referent-e  to  the  fui'in  of  tht^  nuL 
Nat,  Ord.  AnacnrdiacetB. 

Oniainental  i_ntvrgr«i^n  trees*  tiativeB  of  the 
East  and  West  IiiiliMs^  rumarkahlo  fur  their 
beautiful,  fragrant  JlDwers,  and  for  Iheir  fruit, 
known  aa  the  Cashew-nut,  The  trees  are  t^jo 
large  for  Introduetion  luto  tlie  green-houso, 

Auptcy^clufl.  A  gfnus  of  ftimjofj^i/ff?  eomprieing 
about  ten  Bperieei  of  hardy  or  tialf-haniy  ainuial 
herbs,  natives  o£SH»uLliern  Eun>pe  and  NortU- 
erix  Africa*  ^l.  radiatw*  pur^mreuj^,  a  very 
pretty  and  free-flowering  hardy  annual^  is  the 
*»nly  species ij» general  eultivalimi,  and  tlirives 
well  uuder  ordijiary  euJlivatitm. 

Aiiaga'llffl.  Pimpernel.  From  ana^dao,  to 
laugh;  fabled  to  poBsobS  a  virtue  to  rejnove 
Badness.     Nat.  Ord.  Primulat^etB, 

A  genus  of  pretty  dwarf  annual  and 
blonnial  plants.  The  former  have  given  place 
to  the  many  seminal  improve  men  ts  of  the 
the  latter,  insomuch  as  to  be  rarely  met  with. 
They  arc  universal  favorites  for  planting  in 
the  laeda  of  the  Hower  garden,  wliere  their 
numerous  blue  or  red  dowers,  expanded  when- 
ever the  sua  sliiues,  are  very  elTective.  They 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings*  Wlien 
Bemd  l8  desired,  the  braneh  or  plairt  on  which 
It  is  growing  should  be  taken  entire,  a  little 
before  the  autumn  frosts  begin,  and  hung  up 
ia  a  dry^  sunny  pface,  such  ^la  ItefMre  the 
windows  of  a  shed,  allowing  the  pods  to 
remalu  upon  it  until  wanted  in  the  spring  for 
sowing  as  it  requires  a  long  time  to  become 
properly  ripened;  afterwards  It  vegetates 
fi-eeiy  if  sown  in  a  gentle  hi>t-bed.  The  garden 
varieties  are  hybrids.  The  specii'S  under 
cultivation  were  introduced  from  Southern 
£uix>pe  in  ISIK).  A.  amenms^  the  common 
Piniperael*  Is  plenty  in  w^aste,  sandy  places  In 
the  Unit^^d  States,  having  been  introdueed 
from  Europe  and  become  thoroughly  natural- 
ized. 

Analogy.  Resemblance  to  a  thing  in  form,  but 
not  in.  function*  or  in  function,  but  not  in 
form.  Cortvsptmding  with  a  tiling  in  many 
points,  but  dilfering  in  more,  or  in  points  of 
more  importance.  Thus  the  llowers  of  Poient" 
ilia  and  Hanuncutim  are  analogoust. 

Anami'rta.  A  genus  of  plants  inhabiting  Ceylon, 
Malabar,  nnd  the  Eastern  Irties  of  India,  and 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  Mmm^fermacciF, 
The  most  important,  if  not  the  oidy  plant  of 
this  genus,  is  the  A.  coccuiits,  the  plant  which 
produces  the  seeds  known  as  Coccuttm  IndictiH, 
whicn  were  formerly  used  in  the  adultenition 
of  malt  liquors;  it  is  also  used  to  poison  tinh. 
It  Is  a  climbing  plant,  with  ash-colored  corky 
bark ;  not  in  cultiviition- 

Anana'asa  Pineapple.  Fr**m  nawcw,  the  Guiana 
name.     Nat.  Ord.  BrotneliacefB. 

A,  uriitco,  the  common  Pineapple,  is 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
most  deiieioua  fruits  in  existence.  More  than 
three  hundred  years  ago  it  was  described  by 
Jeaa  d©  Lery,  a  Huguenot  priest,  as  being  of 
8uch  excLdlence,  that  the  gods  might 
luxuriate  upon  it,  and  that  it  should  only  be 
gathen»d  by  the  hand  of  Venus.  It  Is  a 
native  of  Brazil,  and  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  in  15 j5,  having  been  sent  there  by 
Andre  The  vet,  a  monk,  from  Peru.  The 
plant  is  perennial,  not  uniike  the  Aloe^  but  the 
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leaves  are  much  thinner,  and  of  a  hard  flbroua 
texture,  with  numerous  short,  sharp  spinea 
on  the  edges ;  the  variegated  fonu  is  highly 
prized  as  one  of  the  raont  valuable  plants  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  fruit  varies  like 
most  otiier  species,  there  now  being  nearly 
lifty  varitaies  in  cuitivatioa. 

Anasta'tica.  From  anfrntads,  resurrection,  in 
reference  lo  its  iiygrometrieal  proj^Kjrty.  Nat. 
Urd.  Crueiferm. 

An  annuid  plant,  indigenous  to  the  Egyptian 
deserts,  and  called  the  llose  of  Jericho.  'Wbeu 
full  grown  it  contracts  its  rigid  branches  into 
a  round  ball,  and  is  then  tossed  about  by  the 
wind.  When  it  alights  in  water,  or  damp 
ground,  the  branches  relax  and  operi  out,  as  if 
its  life  wei-e  renewed ;  herjce  its  name  of 
Rfmirreciion  Plant  Among  the  super«titiout> 
tides  told  ot  it  is,  that  **it  tirst  bloomed  on 
Christmas  Eve,  to  salute  the  birth  of  the 
Redeemer,  and  paid  homage  to  His  insurrec- 
tion by  remaining  ex  panded  until  Easter. ' '  This 
curious  annual  cfin  readily  be  grown  from  seed, 
but  will  not  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters ; 
they  can,  however,  be  taken  up  and  kept  dry 

I       in   a  liouse.      When  wanted  to  expand,   put 

,       them  in  a  saucer  of  water. 

Anceps.    Two  edged,  as  tho  stem  of  an  Iris. 

Ancho' manes.  A  remurkableand  beautiful  st<»ve 
aroid  allied  to  AmttrpktfphaUtis.  A.  HooSvt^ri,  has 
a  pale  purple  spatlie  appearing  t^efore  tlic  leaf 
whU'ti  when  fully  developed  is  much  divided 
luid  lootheii.  Introduc«Hi  from  Fernando,  Po.. 
in  18:^2. 

A'uchovy  Pear.     See  Grists, 

Anohu'sa  From  iinehouHa^  a  cosmetic  paint 
made  from  one  of  the  i-tpceicb ;  used  fur  stain- 
ing the  skin.     Nat.  t>rd,  Boraginace€t, 

Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  suitable  for  deep 
shrubbery  borders  or  any  unfrequented  place. 
Most  of  the  stxK^ies  have  purple  llowers, 

ADCylo'eyne.     From  ankyl<m^  curved,  and  gtfM,  a 

female;    the    pistil    is    curved,      Nat,    Ord. 

AeanihaceiE, 

A   small  genus  of   tropical    under-shmbs, 

j,       with  terminal   spikes  or  racemes  of    showy 

j       tlowers.     A.   Im^gifiora.  from  Guayaquil,  is  a 

'       valuable    species   for    the    green-house.       It 

I       proiluces    large,    drooping    panicles   t>f    ricli 

j       purple,  tub u lose  flowers,  two  inches  long,  aud 

uf  a  most  att rat-' live  charact^^^r.    Propagated 

I       by  cuttiugs.     Introduced  in  18^6. 

Andrew's  (Bt.)  Cross.  AHCj/rum  CmxAtidr&B, 

Andro'^ynous.      Pnxluctng    male  and    female 

llowers  on  the  same  plant,  or  on  the  same  spikir 

or  licad. 

Andxo'meda  Kill  Calf.  A  classical  name,  aft<»r 
the  daughter  of  Cepheus  and  Cassiope,  king 
and  queen  of  iE^thiopia.     Nat.  Ord.  Eriracea. 

A.  Mariatuit  Stagger-bush,  so  common  on  the 
plains  of  I#ong  Island,  Is  a  beautiful  represen- 
tati%'e  of  this  genus,  one  much  sougi^t  alter  in 
Eur«>pe,  where  it  is  considered  one  of  the 
(Inest  American  plants.  They  are  beautiful 
shrubs,  growing  about  two  feet  high,  with 
leaves  similar  to  thoj^?  of  the  privet ;  flowers 
white,  in  spikes  or  racemes  three  to  eight 
inches  long,  produced  in  June.  They  are 
conspicuous  tiiroughtmt  the  season  on  account 
of  their  form  and  foliage.  The  fohage  is  said 
to  poison  lambs  and  calves. 
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Andropo'gon.  Bottrd  grass,  A  peu  us  t  if  grasses 
of  but  little  value,  either  fur  a^rkultural 
purpose**,  or  aa  objects  of  interest  in  the 
giiraen.  They  have  the  widest  geographical 
lange;  several  of  the  species  are  cotiimon  on 
our  oottsts,  growing  in  dry  sandy  soils. 

Andro'sace.     From  anert  a  man,  and  sakon,  a 
buekler*   In   refetvnee  to  the  resetablanee  of 
the  anther  to     an  aneient  buckler,  Nat.  Qrd.  I 
Pt'imitln(*fa',  i 

The  speciei^  fonnhiK  this  genus  (whh/h  is 
,  nearly  allied  to  the  Primula\  are  elegunt  littk! 
plants  from  the  Alps.  They  consist  of  annxiak, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  all  perfeitly  hardy,  i 
and  well  adapted  for  roek-work  on  partially 
exposed  spots  Propagated  by  cuttings,  or 
from  Beeds. 

Aneile'ma.  A  genus  of  green-house  perennials 
belonging  to  the  Nat,  Ord.  Commibflitwem. 

They  are  genei-ally  of  a  trailing  or  creeping 
habit  and  are  useful  for  hanging  baskets^  etc. 
Natives  of  New  Holland  and  China.  Flowers 
blue, 

Ane'mia.  From  aneimon,  nake<l ;  in  reference 
to  the  naked  iuiioreseence.  Nat.  Ord.  Poty- 
podiacetE. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns.   There 

are  numerous  species  in  the  West  Indies  and 

Bouth  America,  some   of   which    are    of    an 

I  ornamental  character,  and  are  much  prized  In 

Icolleetions.    A,  adiantifoUa  is  one  of  the  most 

^beautiful.    The  genua  is  more  iiiU^resting  to 

the  botanifit  than  the  florist.    Propagated  by 

spores  or  division. 

Auemldl'ctyon.  Included  now  with  the  genua 
Antmia. 

Anemo'iie.  Wind  Flower,  From  anemos,  the 
wind  ;  inhabiting  exposed  places.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ranunctdacem, 

The  species  are  showy    flowering   plants, 

valued  for  their  hardy  nature,  and  also  because 

[they  will  flower  at  any  required  season,  accord- 

ling"  to  the  time  the  "roots  are  kept  oiit  of  the 

Sround.  The  roots  of  A.  coronaria  are  solid, 
attened  masses,  closely  resembling  ginger. 
[They  sht>uld  b**  planted  In  the  garden  as  early 
l.tn  the  spring  as  possible,  In  very  rich  soil  and 
hi  partial  shade.  When  the  tops  are  deai.1, 
take  up  and  store  hi  a  dry,  airy  place,  or 
,  in  boxes  of  diy  sand  until  the  planting 
eason*  For  Indoor  cultivation  they  can  be 
'  planted  at  any  ti[no  in  very  rich  soil  In 
pot**  or  boxes.  The  prevailing  colors  are 
red,  white  and  blue;  flowers  double  or 
i» mi  double,  ji.  Japonira  i*^  one  of  tlio  most 
beautiful  of  gard<HX  tlmvi^rs  ^'iving  a  profusifui 
of  bloom  froiu  Augusttill  N*jvember,  antl  even 
I » ter  If  p i*o le*! ted ,  T  h « }  (lt> w e  rs  o f  ^4 ,  Japmi  iV*i 
olba  are  two  to  three  Inchea&crtmB.  pure  white, 
with  a  centre  ot  deep  lemon-colored  stamens, 
and  ai'e  invaluable  for  iMitting.  Introdn<!ed 
from  Japan  In  l>*44.  On**  of  the  earliest  spring 
flowers  isi  ^l.  iwmoroMa,  tiie  white  Wind  Flower 
of  our  woods.  *l.  puli*atiWi  and  its  varieties, 
with  whitish,  violet  and  tmrple  flowers,  are 
known  in  English  gardens  as  Pasque  Flowern. 

Ane'thum.    See  Dill. 

Angela'  Eyes.    Veronica  Chani(nirif», 

Angels'   Trumpets.      A  popular  name  for  the 

Ange'lica.    The  name  was  given  in  reference  to 
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the  supposed  angelic  medicinal  virtues  of  some 
species.     Nat,  (ird,   Umbeltiffrfr. 

One  of  tlie  species.  A,  CHrtisii,  is  common  In 
moist  places,  from  PennsylvaTiia  Boiithward. 
The  •* intrinsic  virtues"  that  it  was  once 
supposed  t*\  possess  are  entirely  lost,  its  gi'eat 
virtue  rio%v  conrtisting  In  Its  eflicm^y  as  a  trap 
for  eanvlgs.  If  the  stem  be  out  in  short  pieces 
and  thrown  among  plants,  Ihoso  pests  will 
creep  into  the  holjow  wtetns.  and  their  de- 
stiuetlon  is  simple  and  easy. 
ABge'lica-tree.   See  Aralia  spinosa. 

Angelo'uia.    From  artfjelon,  its  local  name  ta 
South  America.      Nat.  Ord.   Seraphutariacem. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  herbaceous 
perennials,  growing  from  one  to  three  feet 
high,  and  producing  dense  terminal  racemes 
of  deep  violet  colored  and  blue  flowers. 
Nittivesof  8outh  America;  propagated  by«:int- 
tings  of  the  young  shttots.  Introduced  in  1846. 
An glo'pterls.  Fro m  aggeion,  a  vesse I,  an d  pteritit 
a  wing.     Nat.  Orti.  Polgpodiacem, 

A  bnmll  genus  of  noble  tropical  ferns,  com- 
mon in  Ceylon,  India  and  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  is  a  remarkably  hand- 
eonio  genus,  but  the  plants  are  too  largo  to  be 
of  use  in  the  green-house. 
AJigTse^cum.  From  anfpirpk,  the  Malayan  name 
for  air  plants,     Nat.  Ord.  OrcA»Vi*iccir. 

An  ext-enslvo  genus  of  tropical  Oi'chids, 
embracing  a  number  of  classics  that  m-e  mere 
weeds  and  a  few  veiy  rare  and  beautiful  spe- 
cies.  Among  the  latter  is  A.  aeHquimdale,  a 
magniflccnt  plant,  a  nutivo  of  Madagascar, 
where  it  grows  in  great  profusion,  covering 
trees  from  top  to  tjiittom.  The  stems  are 
three  to  four  feet  high,  the  foliage  about  a 
foot  long,  dark,  shining  green ;  flowers  filx 
inches  In  diameter,  ivory  white,  with  a  tail 
from  t-eu  to  eighteen  inches  long.  Unlike 
many  of  this  order,  the  plants  flower  when 
quite  small.  The  flowers  have  a  powerful  fra^ 
grance,  particularly  at  night.  There  are  atmut 
forty  species,  nearly  all  natives  of  tropical  or 
Booth  Africa  and  the  Mascareno  Islands. 
Angolo^a.  In  honor  of  Anffulot  a  Bpatdsh  natur- 
aiist.    Nat.  Ord-  OrchidacetB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  remarkable  terrestrial 
Orchids,  inhabiting  the  forests  of  tropical 
America.  They  have  broad,  ribbed  leaves, 
short,  leafy  senpes,  bearing  a  single  large, 
fleshy  flower,  white,  yellow,  or  spotted  with 
crimson,  on  a  pale  yellow  ground.  There  aie 
several  of  the  8i>ecies  iiiider  cultivation.  Thi-y 
are  increased  by  division.  Introdueed  in  1H45» 
An^'ria.  One  of  the  Greek  names  fur  the 
Cucumber.     Nat.  Ord,  CitcurbUacriT, 

A  genus  of  dim  lung  plant©  allied  to  Momor- 
dica.  They  have  a  somewhat  foui -angled 
fruit,  and  some  of  the  species  are  well  worth 
cultivalijig.  Nativt^sofBoutb  America. 
Anlgoza'nthuaw  Fi'ora  anoigo,  to  expand,  and 
anthoM^  H  flower;  in  reference  to  the  branch  lug 
oxpnnsion  of  ttie  flower-stalks. 

A  curious  ajid  hamlsome  genus  of  Hatmodo- 
racem  fi'om  the  Swan  River  district  of  A  us  tra- 
ils, including  some  very  distinct  and  {leculiar 
species.  They  are  pcr<mniai  iufted-growing 
plants,  with  erect  sleuis,  cli>thed  with  short, 
thick,  persistent,  velvety  down,  which,  as  It 
contrasts  with  the  rather  large,  yelknv  or  dark 
purple  flowers,  makes  tiiem  desirable  plants 
lor  greenhuusje  decoration. 
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Animated  Oatflw    Soe  Avena. 

Anise.     Pimpinella  anisum. 

Aniseed  Tree.    Seo  IlUcium, 

Annuals.  These  irvckide  all  plants  which  Bpring 
from  the  Bced,  flower  and  die  within  thf  i-our'ye 
of  a  yoar.  Many,  however,  which  are  m>l 
strictly  of  annual  duration,  hut  which  are 
sown  every  year,  in  preference  to  housing  the 
roots  over  winter,  are  g*^eerally  cla,ssed  under 
the  head  of  Aonuals.  To  produce  the  best 
reealts  where  such  seeds  are  to  be  sown  in  the 
open  border,  the  soil  sliould  be  enriched  with 
stable  Luanure  or  othor  ft^rttllzer,  jtist  as  for  a 
crop  of  vegetableii  or  fruitf^ ;  thoroughly  dug, 
and  raked  level  and  snionth.  The  hxmtlon  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  Annual  tlowers  should  bo 
free  from  &ha*le,  though  many  fiiirt^  will  sue* 
ceed  well  where  they  got  :^unlight  for  half  the 
day  only.  Hardy  Annuals  an^  thOH.e  which 
require  no  artiticial  aid  to  enable  them  to 
develop,  but  grow^  and  Jlower  fri'ely  In  the 
open  air.  All  auch  may  be  sown  In  the  open 
ground  as  soon  a^  the  soil  is  dry  enough  in 
spring  to  work.  Tender  Aniiuala  are  generally 
of  tropical  origin,  and  should  not  be  sown  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  until  the  first  week 
in  May,  Indeed,  the  host  rule  for  all  seetionB 
of  the*countr)%  from  Maine  to  Florida,  is  not 
to  sow  the  tender  kinds  until  such  time  tn^  the 
farmers  begin  to  plant  Corn,  Melons  and 
Cucumbers.  Many  ee«?d8  of  Annuals  nmy  he 
sown  thickly  and  transplanted,  thinning  them 
out  sufflcienliy  to  allow  the  plants  to  develop 
and  exhibit  their  true  eharacter.  Successive 
sowings  of  many  of  the  showy  species  will  be 
found  to  prolong  their  Howe  ring  j^eason.  They 
are  usuaTly  "^own  in  rows  from  six  to  twcMity- 
four  inches  apart,  or  in  eircular  patches  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  each  circle 
be  in;:  from  one  to  two  feet  apart,  aeeordtng  to 
the  growth  of  the  variety.  But  w  hether  sown 
in  rows  or  in  circular  patches,  the  soil  should 
be  first  loosened,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  cov- 
ered frtjm  one  (juarter  of  an  Inch  to  one  inch 
in  depth.  After  the  seed  is  Bowii,  shak<*  over 
it  fine  soil,  sufflcieni  to  cover  the  seeds,  lighter 
or  heavier  according  to  their  size.  It  Is  a 
gCK>d  plan  to  place  a  label  in  the  centre  of  each 
circular  patch  or  at  the  end  of  each  row,  so  as 
to  mark  where  the  seed  has  been  sown,  for  in 
nearly  all  soils  there  are  the  s»»eds  of  weeds, 
which  spring  up  often  qidcker  than  the  flower 
seeds  do ;  tlierefore  it  is  necessary  to  know 
exa<^tly  where  the  SL-eds  have  been  sown,  so 
that  the  weeds  can  be  pulled  out  or  hoed  up, 
and  not  crowd  and  smother  the  young  seed- 
lings. Some  of  the  more  tender  Annuals 
require  to  be  started  in  the  green -house  or 
hot-bed,  and,  after  being  potted  off  Into  small 
^N.»t«,  and  gradually  hardened  off.  planted  out 
where  they  are  toieiuain. 

Annular.     Having  a  ring-like  form. 

AnoB^ctochiltiB.  From  anoikioA,  open,  andcA^^- 
IcM,  a  lip;  the  apex  sprea*Ung.  Nut.  Onl. 
OrchidacetF. 

These  a^lmlred  little  plants  have  small,  w*hite, 
mtber  inconspicuous  llowers.  but  the  want  of 
beauty*  here  is  fully  compensated  for,  in  the 
rich  and  lovely  markings  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  covered  with  a  gold  network  on  a  chociv 
late-eolnred  or  olive-green  velvet  like  ground. 
They  should  be  potted  In  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
monld,  sphagnum  and  silver  sand,  and  a  bell- 
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glass  kept  continually  over  them,  in  th© 
warmest  part  of  the  hot-house,  in  order  ti> 
assimilate  tlieir  present  condition  with  tholr 
native  one  in  the  hot,  humid  jungles  of  the 
Ea.^t,  whence  they  have  been  derived.  First 
introduced  from  Java  in  1S3G. 

AnomalonB.  Irregular,  unusual,  contrary  to 
rule ;  as  where  a  plant  Is  very  unlike  the  great 
majority  of  those  to  which  It  Is  most  nearly 
allied. 

Anomathe'ca.  From  anortios,  singular,  -  and 
ihtca,  a  capsule  or  seed  pod.     Nat,  Ord.  Irid- 

Interesting  little  bulbous-rooted  plants  fnim 
the  Capi*  of  Good  Hope.  A,  cru4^in  iw  useful 
for  planting  in  masses,  as  It  produces  its 
hloi>d-colored  flowers  in  great  pi  olusion .  Tliey 
may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent  fnnn 
seed,  and  the  young  plants  will  bloom  the 
name  season  if  sown  in  a  gentle  heat  about 
the  early  jiart  of  March,  and  afterward 
removed  to  liie  open  air, 

Ano^na.  Custard  Apple.  From  Menona,  it» 
Banda  name.     Nat.  Ord.  Anonaceo'. 

A  South  \merican  and  West  Indian  genus  of 
slirubs  and  trees,  where  several  of  the  species 
am  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits.  A, 
muricataj  the  rough  Custard  Apple,  is  a  middle- 
sized  tree,  grow^lng  abindantly  on  the  savan- 
nahs in  Jamaica*  an^l  hearing  a  large,  ovoL 
fruit  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  covered  wftli 
small  knobs  on  the  outside,  and  contajning  a^ 
white  pulp,  having  a  flavor  compounded  of 
sweet  and  acid,  ami  very  cooling  and  agree* 
able.  It  is,  however,  too  common  to  be  mtich. 
esteemed  by  the  wt^althier  people,  though  it  Is 
much  sought  after  and  relished  by  the  negroes. 
The  odor  and  taste  of  the  whole  plant  is  simi- 
lar to  timt  of  the  hlaok  currant,  Tliis  fruit  is 
called  by  the  natives  Sour-sop.  .^l.  ttqiiamoHa 
is  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  common  in 
both  the  Ea.'^t  and  West  Indies.  Tlie  fruit  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  head  of  an  artieboUi!, 
scaly,  and  of  a  greonish  yellow*  color.  The 
rind  Is  strong  and  thick  ;  hut  the  pulp  is  deli- 
cious, having  the  iidor  of  rose-waU^r,  and  tnat* 
Ing  like  clotted  eream  mixed  with  sugar.  It 
is,  like  many  other  fruits,  said  to  liave  a  much 
finer  tlavor  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  than  in 
t  h  i'  We  st  I  n  d  i  cs .  T  h  e  I  oca  I  n  ame  f  <  >  r  t  h  is  f  ru  it 
is  Sweet-6i »p.  A .  cftfrimolia ,  a  South  American 
species,  is  known  as  the  Cherimoyer  in  Peru* 
where  it  Ls  accounted  one  of  th+'ir  best  fruits. 
The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit  has  a  trunk 
about  ten  feet  high;  the  leaves  are  oval,  and 
pointed  ttt  both  entls  ;  the  llowei*s  are  solitaiy^ 
very  fragrant,  and  of  a  greenish  ei>lor;  thd 
fruit  is  large,  heart-sha|HKl,  rough  *m  the  out- 
side, and  greyish-bn>wn,  or  nearly  black,  when 
ripe.  The  liesh,  in  w  hieh  the  s^khIs  are  con- 
tained, is  soft,  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  highly 
esteemed  both  by  natives  and  foreigners.  A. 
poifcwfrw yields  the  Alligator  Apple,  which  fruit 
is  shining  and  smooth  in  appearance,  Bwi?et 
ami  not  unpleasant  to  the  taste;  but  it  id  a 
strong  naret>tle,  and  therefore  not  generally 
eat^'n.  The  wood  of  the  Alligator  Apple  tree 
is  so  soft  and  ccmi  press ible,  that  the  people 
of  Jamaica  call  it  cork-wood,  and  employ  It  for 
stojipcrs. 

Ano'ptems.  From  ano,  upward,  and  pteron,  a. 
wing :  in  reference  to  the  s#^».hIh,  which  art> 
winged  at  the  apex.    Nat.  OnJ.  Saxtfraffaceeu 
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A.  glanduloAn,  Iho  only  species  inlroduortd 
our  grpen- houses,  is  a  verj'  beautiful 
b,  remaricable  for  Its  large,  handsome 
leaves,  and  axillary  pamoles  or  spikos  of  large 
white  and  pink  tlowers.  Introdueed  from  Van 
Di*^mcn'9  Land  in  184^.  Propagated  by  eiit- 
ttngs. 

Anfle'llia,  In  honor  of  Mr,  Ansell,  the  botanical 
(collector  who  accompanied  the  ill-fated  Nitjer 
vxpeditlon.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidttcetF, 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Ondiids*  A,  A/ri- 
eana  is  a  veiy  beautiful  ijlant,  found  growing 
on  oii*palui  trees  in  the  kland  of  Fernando 
Po.  It  has  a  Uill  stem  resembling  the  sugar 
cane ;  broad,  strap-shaped  leaves,  and  large* 
drooping  panicles  of  greenish  Howers,  blotched 
with  purple.  The  plant  flowers  in  January, 
and  kee{»s  in  tK^rfectiou  for  several  mouths. 
Propagated  by  division.     Introdueed  in  1844, 

Antenna'ria.  From  ant^iticE,  feelers ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  downy  heads  of  the  seeds,  Nat. 
Ord.  Composiim. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  widely 
disseniinated  throughout  this  country  and 
Europe.  Some  of  the  species  are  used  as  bed- 
ding plants.     A.  MargarUaeea,  a  native  spe- 

•  fdes,  popularly  known  as  Pearly  Everlasting, 
Is  a  favorite  garden  plant  in  Europe 

Anterior^    Placed  in  front,  or  outwards. 

A'nthemia.  Chamomile.  From  anth^mon,  a 
flower;  in  reference  to  the  grefit  number  of 
flower:!*  produced.    Nat,  Orel.  Ck^mpomim. 

The  g<*nus  of  plants  to  wldch  the  ChamomUe 
^^longs,  the  dowf^rs  of  which  are  much  vahied 

a  t[>nie,  and  for  other  medicinal  properties. 

<mc/orta  furnishes  a  yeUow  dye.  A,  Pip-i^- 
thrum^  the  Pellitory  of  Spain,  \a  a  pretty  little 
pen:!nnlal,  with  largo  white  (lowers,  stained 
with  lilao  cm   the  back.     Miller  rais<Hl  thiB 

{ilant  in  a  rather  curious  way  in  ll'A%  finding 
te  seeds  among  some  Malaga  raisins  to  which 
they  had  adhered. 

Antbe'rioum.  From  anihas>  a  flower,  and  herkos^ 
a  hedge ;  in  reference  to  the  tall  flower  stems. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUiacete, 

A .  Lm*t8irum^  a  very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  has  broadish  grassy  leaves,  and  a  flower 
stalk  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  liigh,  bearing 
many  largt*,  pure  white^  sweet- sc^en tod  flow- 
ers, marked  on  each  segment  with  a  green  dot. 
This  is  commonly  called  St,  iirimo's  Lily.  A, 
riUatum  rarugalum^  a  specir'S  of  n'cent  intro- 
duction, from  the  Cape  of  Goo<]  Hope,  has 
fohr*^  of  a  bright  gntssy  gnvim  color,  boauti- 
r»i "  4  and  margined  with  creamy  white. 

1  I  ion  and  habit  it  closely  resembles 

I'iiti.i^nu^  i'eiti'hii,  but  is  of  more  rn|dd  growth 
antJ  t'jLsy  of  cultivation.  It  has  a  hardy  con- 
stitution, not  as  againwt  cold,  but  as  against 
the  dry  atmosphere  and  gases  of  the  drawing- 
room,  which  makes  it  a  valuable  plant  for  the 
conservatory  or  for  flUing  tn  bae.k*its,  jardin- 
ieres,  or  rustic  designs.  Tlui  nietliod  of  prop- 
agating this  species  is  both  inl^' resting  and 
peculiar.  Buds  or  short  shoots  are  formed  on 
the  flower  stems,  which,  put  in  as  cuttings  in 
tho  ordinary  way.  root  rapidly.  It  is  also 
propagatiKi  by  seeds  or  division  of  roots»  In- 
tnxlaot'd  from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  iti  1824. 

Antherl'dia.  The  reproductive  organs  in  ciyTdo- 
gamle  plants,  analogous  to  anthers  la  fliiwcr- 
Ing  plants^ 
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Anthol^^za.  Froni  anihos,  a  flower,  and  l^saa^ 
rage  ;  in  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  flower 
like  the  mouth  of  an  enraged  animal.     Nat. 

A  pretty  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  like  the  Ano- 
matheca,  but  of  stronger  habit.  They  should 
be  grown  in  light,  rich  earth,  and  have  the 
protection  of  a  frame,  or  some  other  cover- 
ing, in  winter*  to  exclude  frost.  Scailet  and 
orange  are  the  prevailing  colors  of  the  flowers. 
Introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|>e  in 
1751*.  Propagated  by  ofTscts. 
Anthoepe'rmum.  Amber  Tr'»«'.  From  auihm, 
a  flower,  and  uptrtna^  a  seed.     Nat»  Urd.  Riibi- 

An  ornamental  evergreen  shrub,  fn^ra  the 
Capo  of  Good  Ho|>e.  A .  ^(Aopicum  is  an  inter- 
c:iting  plant,  with  verticillate  spikes  of  green 
and  white  flowers,  thriving  best  in  peat,  loam 
and  i^unil.     Iticrciised  by  cuttings, 

AjithQxa'ntJmm,  Sweet- seen  led  Temal  Grass^ 
From  antlwH,  a  flower,  and  jcanthus,  yellow, 
Nat.  Ord.  Graminacem, 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  found  in  neaHy  all 
the  temperate  portions  of  the  globe.  A,  odar^ 
o/am,  the  bt^st  known  species,  is  a  native  of 
Europe^  but  has  bee o me  thoroughly  natural- 
ized in  this  country,  so  much  so  tliat  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  indigenous.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  grasses,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  latest  In  autumn,  and  is  almost  the  only 
grass  that  is  fragrant.  It  possesses  a  property 
said  to  be  p<?cuiiar  to  this  species,  known  as^ 
coamaWn,  wMch  not  only  gives  it  its  aromatic 
odor,  but  imparts  it  t<i  other  gnisscs  with 
which  it  is  cured.  Professor  Johnstone  says 
the  frngrant  resinous  principle  whieh  occurs 
in  thlH  grass  is  the  same  which  gives  fragrance 
to  the  Tonka  Bean,  to  the  F/aIuiiu  Tea  of  the 
Mauritius,  and  tt»  the  Melilotus  Alba,  The 
vap«>r  of  coiitfMirif*  is  stated  to  act  powerfullj 
on  the  brain,  and  It  is  supposed  by  many  that 
hay  fever,  Uy  which  many  persons  are  liable, 
may  be  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance 
in  unusual  quantities  during  the  period  of 
hav- making.  This  grass  possesses  but  little 
value  i\f  Itself,  as  its  nutritive  propei*ties  are 
slight;  nor  is  it  much  relishml  by  stock  of 
any  kind.  A  slight  mtxtur»3  of  it  with  other 
grasses  is  sometimes  used  because  of  its  early 
growth. 

Anthil'acas.  Chervil.  Derivation  of  name 
un(v-*rtuin,  but  said  to  have  b«en  given  by 
Pliny.     Nat.  Or<i  Urnhdlifertr. 

A  small  g<'nus  of  mostly  nn interesting 
plant.H,  common  throughout  Europe.  There 
are  but  two  species  under  cultivation.  A. 
cerefoUum^  the  common  Chervil,  an  annual 
plant  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Europe,  la 
sometimes  naturalized  In  and  aroimd  oUl  gar- 
dens. It  rises  to  nearlj'  two  feet  in  height^ 
tho  leaves  are  of  a  very  delicate  texture,  three 
times  divided,  and  the  flowers,  whieh  are  of 
a  whitish  color,  appear  in  June.  The  t<uider 
leaves  artj  much  used  in  soups  and  salads,  and 
thoee  of  a  curled  variety  in  garnishing.  It  is 
easily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown 
early  in  May.  A.  t/ulhoAfiA  (syn.  ChtrrnphyHatn 
htdbosum),  the  tuberous-rooted  Chervil,  i.s  a 
native  of  France,  where  it  is  cultivated  t«> 
some  extent  as  a  vegetable.  In  Bize  and  shape 
the  root  attains  the  ftiza  of  a  small  carrot.  It 
is  outwardly  of  a  grey  color,  but  when  cut  the 
flesh    is    white,    mealy,    and    by    no   mean  a 
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unpleasant  to  the  taste.  When  boiled  the 
flavor  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
chestnut  and  potato,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  has  been  recommended  by  English  horti- 
culturists for  cultivation  as  a  substitute  for 
the  latter  root. 
Anthu'rium.  From  anthos,  a  flower,  and  oura, 
*  a  tail ;  referring  to  the  inflorescence.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroidecB. 

This  very  large  genus  of  stove  and  green- 
house  plants,  natives  of  Central  and  Tropical 
America,  for  the  most  part  growing  upon  trees 
or  in  their  forks,  is  remarkable  both  for  the 
peculiar  inflorescence,  and  often  noble  and 
beautifully  veined  and  colored  leaves,  and  is 
distinguished  in  structure  from  all  the  Europe- 
an members  of  the  family  in  the  flowers  being 
hermaphrodite.  Of  tuose  species  most  admired 
for  their  flowers,  A.  Andreanum  and  A. 
Scherzerianum,  are  the  most  noticeable.  The 
singular  form  and  intense  coloring  of  the 
flowers,  together  with  the  gracefully-curved 
foliage,  and  long  duration  of  the  flowers,  render 
them  most  valuable  plants  for  the  decoration 
of  the  warm  green-house.  A.  Splendidum^  A. 
Regale,  A.  Oryaiallinum^  and  many  other 
beautiful  species  are  grown  for  their  magnif- 
icent foliage  and  are  indispensable  in  a 
collection  of  stove  plants. 

AQthyllis.  From  anthos,  a  flower,  and  iouloa, 
down;  literally  downy  flower.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeauminoiiCB. 

A  genus  of  trailing  herbs  or  shrubs,  annuals 
and  perennials.  About  twenty  species  are 
known,  chiefly  from  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  most  of  which  are 
uninteresting  plants.  A.  vtUneraria,  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  frequently  met 
In  dry  pastures  near  the  sea.  The  leaves  are 
large,  of  a  bluish  tinge  and  downy.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  grow  in  crowded 
heads,  mostly  in  pairs.  Its  popular  name  is 
Kidney  Vetch,  or  Lady's  Fingers.  A.  Barba- 
Jovis,  is  an  evergreen  shrub,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe.  It  has  pinnate  leaves, 
and  yellow  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant  has  a 
silvery  appearance,  from  which  it  has  derived 
its  name  of  Jupiter's  Beard  and  the  Silver- 
bush.  This  is  a  veij  handsome  shrub,  but  not 
hardy  north  of  the  Carolinas. 

Antla'ris.  Upas  Tree.  From  anlja,  its  Java  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  ArtocarpacecB, 

A.  toxncaria  is  the  fabled  Upas  Tree  of  Java, 
which  furnishes  a  deadly  poison  in  the  form  of 
a  milky  j  uice  that  exudes  when  slightly  bruised 
or  cut.  The  exaggerated  accounts,  that  no 
other  plants,  or  animals,  or  birds  could  live 
near  the  tree ;  that  the  death  penalty  was 
satisfied  if  the  criminal  would  cut  from  the 
tree  a  branch  or  collect  some  of  its  juices, 
were  eflfoctually  dispelled  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
author  of  Tvade  and  Travel  in  the  Far  Ea&U 
who,  with  a  number  of  friends,  climbed  up  into 
the  tree,  took  lun«  h,  smoked  their  cigars,  and 
€njoy<'d  a  few  hours  socially  in  its  branches. 
The  Upas  has  undoubtedly  derived  its  evil 

.  reputation  chiefly  from  its  having  been  found 
growing  in  tiie  crlehrated  valley  of  Java, 
where,  throuj^h  volcanic  agency,  there  is  a 
constant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  fatal 
to  air-breathing  animals,  and  where  both 
man  and  beast  frequently  fall  victims  to  this 
invisii)lc  dan^'or.  *•  As  if  to  prove  the  saying 
that  reality  is  more  strange  than  fiction,  nt 
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least  in  botany,  the  very  nearest  plant  in 
affinity,  to  this  deadly  poisonous  tree,  is  th« 
Ck)w  Tree  of  South  America,  whose  milky  juice 
is  as  wholesome  as  that  of  an  '  Alderney,'  and 
that  the  Bread  Fruit  Tree  is  also  closely  allied 
to  the  Upas." 

Antigo'non.  From  anli,  against  or  opposite, 
and  gonia,  an  angle.  A  splendid  genus  of 
green-house  climbing  plants,  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  PolygonacecB. 

A.  leplopuSy  a  native  of  Nicaragua,  is  a 
magnificent  climber  for  the  stove-house,  rival- 
ling the  BouaainviUea  in  the  color  and  abund- 
ance of  its  flowers.  The  chief  attraction  of 
the  flowers  is  afforded  by  the  sepals,  which  are 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  brii^ht  rose  color.  As 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  such  great  pro- 
fusion, the  plant  in  its  season  of  flowering 
presents  a  brilliant  and  extremely  showy 
appearance.  Its  discoverer.  Dr.  Seeman,  writes 
respecting  it :  "I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  our  gardens  and  the  vegetation  of 
most  parts  of  the  world,  but  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that 
there  is  no  more  graceful  or  beautiful  climber 
than  ArUigonon  leploptts.** 

Anttgra'mme.  From  anti,  like,  and  gramma. 
writing.  Alluding  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
sori.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiacecB. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  two  species  of 
tender  ferns,  natives  of  Brazil.  A.  BrasUierma, 
is  a  simple-fronded  Fern,  with  something  of 
the  habit  of  the  Bird's -nest  Fern,  Asplenium 
Nidus,  but,  in  a  mature  state  of  a  glaucous 
opaque  green-color,  and  remarkable  in  the 
young  plants,  for  having  a  broad  band  of 
sllvei-y-gray  on  each  side  of  the  central  midrib 
of  the  frond,  giving  it  a  variegated  appearance. 
Propagated  by  seeds.    Introduced  in  1780. 

This  genus  is  now  included  under  Scolopen- 
drium,  by  some  authors. 

Antirrhi'mun.  Snapdragon.  Derived  from 
anti,  similar,  and  rhin,  nose.  The  flowers  of 
most  of  the  species  resemble  the  snout  of 
some  animal.    Nat.  Ord.  ScrophtUariaceeB. 

Annual  and  perennial  plants,  natives  of  the 
middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  which  one 
species,  A.  maiua,  the  common  Snapdragon, 
is  in  every  garden.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  this  species,  the  finest  of  which,  A.  in.  cary- 
ophylloidea,  has  the  flowers  striped  like  those 
of  a  flaked  Carnation.  All  the  species  of  Snap- 
dragon grow  in  any  soil  that  is  tolerably  dry, 
and  they  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings; 
for  though  they  produce  abundance  of  seeds, 
yet  the  varieties  can  only  bo  perpetuated 
with  certainty  by  the  former  mode  of  propa- 
gation. The  beautiful  carnation-like  variety 
will,  indeed,  very  seldom  produce  striped  flow- 
ers two  years  in  succession  from  the  same 
root ;  and  thus  a  person  who  has  purchased  a 
plant  with  beautifully-striped  flowers  will  gen- 
erally have  the  mortification,  the  second  year, 
of  finding  it  produce  notliing  but  flowers  of 
the  common  Snap-dragon,  unless  cuttings  have 
been  made  from  the  young  shoots  of  the  plant, 
and  the  old  root  thrown  away.  As  this  plant, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  very  commonly  found 
growing  on  the  to|)S  of  old  walls,  it  may  bo 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
plants  for  pltwring  in  such  a  situation. 

Ants.     See  Insects. 
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Ao'tua.  From  a,  not,  and  oua,  ear ;  the  ear-like 
appendages  to  the  calyx  are  wanting.  Nat. 
Ord.  Leguminoam. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  small  ever- 
green shrubs  from  New  Holland  They  are 
blender  plants,  with  heath-like  leaves, 
arranged  in  whorls  around  the  stem.  The 
llowers  are  pea-shaped,  bright  yellow,  on  short 
stalks.  A.  graciUima^  a  native  of  West  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  favorite  species  for  the  green-house. 

II  is  a  slender  shrub,  with  copious  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  so  thickly  set  on  the  stems 
as  to  hide  the  leaves  from  view.  Botanists 
r.?port  several  very  beautiful  species  not  yet 

III  cultivation.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  cut- 
tings.   Introduced  in  1844. 

Apetalo'js.    Without  petals. 

Aphela'ndra.  From  apheles,  simple,  aftd  aner, 
a  male;  the  anthers  being  one-celled.  Nat. 
Ord.  Acanthcuxce. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  shrubs  from  tropical 
America,  allied  to  the  Juaticia.  A.  crUtata  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  hot-house  plant,  pro- 
ducing large  spikes  of  orange-scarlet  llowers. 
A .  aurantiaca  has  no  less  handsome  llowers  of 
'ight  oi-ange  color,  and  grows  freely  in  the 
J.J  i-ee  n-  ho  use .  A .  MargarUcB  has  bright  orange 
•>r  apricot-colored  flowers,  growing  in  short, 
cerminal  spikes.  The  leaves  are  barred  with 
.vhite  on  each  side  of  the  midrib ;  imderneath 
they  are  of  a  clear,  rose  color ;  a  very  showy 
ti[)ecies,  introduced  from  Central  America  in 
1.S84.    They  are  increased  by  cuttings. 

Apliele'zii.  From  aphelej^,  simple,  and  exis, 
habit.     Nat.  Ord.  CovipoHitm. 

Green-house  evergreen  shrubs,  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  having  much  resemblanc<j 
to  that  class  of  everlasting  flowers  known  as 
JhlelichryHum.  The  genus  is  composed  of  five 
b[>ecies,  all  of  them  having  very  small  leaves, 
which  are  closely  pressed  to  the  stem  like 
those  of  club- moss.  The  flowers  are  solitary', 
of  a  pink  or  yellow  color,  in  small  clusters  of 
two  or  three.  A,  humilis  and  its  varieties 
are  most  showy  and  valuable  green-house 
I'lants.  When  in  bloom  they  remain  in  per- 
fection for  si.^c  or  seven  weeks.  Propagated 
by    cuttings,   or  from  seeds.    Introduced  in 
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Aphides.    See  Insects. 

Aphylla'nthes.  Its  stems  are  like  a  rush,  and 
bear  on  their  summits  a  little  tuft  of  flowers ; 
hence  the  name,  from  uphylloH,  leafless,  and 
aiitkos,  a  flower.     Nat.  Ord.  LUUwecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  -herbaceouf<,  rush- 
like  i»erennial8,  common  in  Southern  Europe. 
The  flower  scape  is  very  slender  and  grass- 
like  and  bears  a  cluster  of  small  blue  flowers, 
that  are  of  but  short  duration.  Tliis  plant  is 
of  <'onsiderable  interest  to  the  botanist,  but 
r.nt  of  the  slightest  us<'  to  the  florist  or  gar- 
di-niT. 

Aphy'llon.  Naked  Broom  Kape.  A  genus  of 
OrolHinchaceiF,  eompn^>ing  two  speoios,  both 
natives  of  this  country.  They  are  character- 
ized by  their  solitary  bractless  flowers,  regu- 
larly flve-cleft  calyx,  and  almost  regular 
corolla.  The  flowers  are  p<»rfect,  purplish,  on 
hmg,  naked  scapes  or  peduncles.  The  plants 
are  brownish  or  yellowish. 

AphylloUB.  Destitute  of  heaves.  It  sometimes 
signifles  their  partial  or  imperfect  produc- 
tion. 
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I  Apf  era.  A  division  of  succulents  allied  to  the 
'  Aloe,  and  comprising  alolig  with  Haworthia  a 
group  of  species  of  very  different  aspect  from 
the  great  cjiindrical  or  tubular-flowered  Aloes 
more  commonly  associated  with  the  name. 
The  present  are  dwarf  or  stemless  plants,  with 
very  crowded  leaves  and  slender  flower  scapes, 
bearing  erect  greenish- white  flowers. 

Apiculate.    Terminated  in  a  little  point. 

A'pio&  From  apion,  a  pear ,  in  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  roots.     Nat.  Ord.  LefpiminoscB. 

A.  tuberoaay  the  only  species,  is  found  in  the 
woods  and  hedges  from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Carolinas.  It  is  an  elegant  climbing  plant, 
allied  to  the  Wistaria,  It  bears  large  clusters 
of  brownish-purple,  sweet-scented  flowers  in 
July.  Readily  propagated  by  division  of 
tubers,  which  are  edible.  Commonly  known 
as  Ground-nut,  and  erroneously  as  Tuberous 
Wistaria. 
A'pium.  From  apon,  Celtic  for  water ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  habitat  of  the  genus.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmheJXiferm, 

Tliough  this  genus  contains  but  a  few  spe- 
cies, two  of  our  best  known  vegetables  belong 
to  it,  viz.:  The  *'Celery,"  A.  graveolens,  and 
"Parsley,"  A.  petroselinum,  for  culture  of 
which,  see  under  their  respt'ctive  names. 

Aple'ctrum.     Putty    Root.     Adam    and    Eve. 
From  a,  not,  and  plekiroiu  a  spur;  the  flower 
without  spurs.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacexB. 
A.   hyemale,   the  only  species,   is  a  hardy 
'       bulbous  Orcli id.     The  flowers  are  produced  m 
surunicr  in  a  nic<»nio  a  foot  or  more  high,  and 
are  of  a  dingy  color,  more  curious  than  beau- 
tiful.    The  plant  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
Ap7opa'ppus.     A    synonym    of    Ilaplopappus^ 
a  genus  of  ComposhcBy  of  but  little  interest. 

Apocyna'ceaB.  A  large  natural  order  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  horbs,  with  simple,  opposite,  some- 
times alternate  or  whorled  leaves.  Most  of 
the  species  inhabit  tropical  counti  ies ;  the 
northern  forms  are  the  Vinca  or  Periwinkle, 
Neriuin  or  Oleander,  and  a  few  more.  In  gen- 
eral the  species  form  a  poisonous,  acrid,  milky 
secretion,  which  renders  them  dan;<orous ;  but 

I       others  are  mild  enough  in  their  action  to  be 

]  useful  in  medicine,  ami  in  a  few  cases  the  milk 
is  bland  tMiough  to  form  a  i)alatable  beverage. 

I  Well-kn(>wii  gi'uera  belonging  to  this  order 
are  AUamdiula,  Neriam,  TnhenurniOHtanay  and 

I  Vincd.  Ahout  COJ  sp(»ci('s  are  known,  distri- 
buted through  about  iOO  geneni. 

Apo'cyniun.  Indian  Hemp.  From  apo^  from, 
and  kjfoiiy  a  dog;  poisonous  to  dogs.  Nat. 
Ord.  Apocynacecp. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  in- 
digenous throughout  the  United  Stut<'S.  A. 
cannahinuni  is  commonly  called  Indian  Hemp, 
from  the  iiwX  of  the  Indians  using  the  fibrous 
bark  as  a  substitute  for  hemp  in  nuiking  their 
fishing-nets,  mats,  clothing,  and  various  other 
articles  for  which  the  tru(i  HtMup  is  generally 
us(m1.  A.  androscRmifolium  is  terme(l  by  Eng- 
lish botanists  the  "Fly  Trap  of  North  Amer- 
ica," and  is  cultivated  as  an  of>ject  of  curiosity. 
Th<'y  do  not  class  it  as  insee.tiverous  further 
than  that  its  flowers  catch  and  kill  the  flies, 
but  do  not  feed  upon  them.  None  of  the  si>e- 
cies  p  ssi^sses  suflicient  beauty  to  warrant  its 
introduction  into  the  garden. 
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Aponoge'ton.  Watftr  Hawthorn.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  apon,  water,  and  the 
Greeli  word  geiton,  near ;  the  species  growing 
in  water.    Nat.  Ord.  Naiadacew. 

A  genus  of  interesting  aquatics,  inhabiting 
the  waters  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
East  Indies  and  Australia.  A.  distiichyon  is  a 
handsome  aquatic  plant,  remarkable  for  its 
floating  branched  spikes  of  small  fragrant 
white  flowei*s.  This  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  will  flourish  in  a  lake 
or  stream  if  planted  at  a  depth  of  about  two 
feet  of  water.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a 
Pondweed  {Potamogeton),  except  that  it  is  of  a 
clear  green  color,  without  any  tinge  of  brown. 
The  leaves  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
are  oblong,  about  18  inches  long  when  full 
grown,  flat,  and  have  three  distinct  veins  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  main  rib.  A  charming 
variety,  with  rose-tinted  flowers,  is  also  in  cul- 
tivation, having  been  introduced  in  1885, 

Appendiculate.    Having  appendages. 

Applanate.    Flattened  out. 

Apple.  Pyrvs  Malus.  The  history  of  the  Apple 
shares  obscurity  with  all  the  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers  that  were  in  cultivation  before  any 
records  were  kept;  consequently  speculation 
must  take  the  place  of  facts  in  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  this  valuable  fruit.  The 
general  opinion  is  that  the  origin  of  the  culti- 
vated Apple  is  the  wild  Crab,  which  is  found 
indigenous  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Apple  can  only  be  grown  in  small 
gardens  as  a  dwarf,  either  kept  in  a  bush  form 
or  traine^i  as  a  pyramid  or  other  shape.  Two 
sorts  of  dwarflng  stocks  are  used  by  nursery- 
men, the  Doucin  and  the  Paradise.  Trees 
upon  the  Doucin  will  ultimately  grow  quite 
large ;  and  as  the  Paradise  is  the  only  Btock 
which  makes  really  dwarf  trees,  the  amateur 
who  wishes  to  grow  dwarf  apple-trees  should 
make  sure  that  they  are  worked  on  Paradise 
stocks.  Of  course,  trees  of  this  kind  are  not 
advised  as  a  source  of  profit;  but  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  handsomer  object  in  the  garden 
than  a  bush  six  feet  high,  and  about  the  same 
through,  loaded  with  enormous  apples.  The 
following  sorts  are  recommended  for  garden 
culture.  (For  descriptions,  see  nursery  cata- 
logues.) Baldwin,  Gravenstein,  Bhode  Island 
Greening,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Maiden's 
Blush,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Early  Harvest, 
Northern  Spy,  Porter,  Fall  Pippin,  Stump, 
Hubbardston  NonHuch  and  Jonathan,  etc. 

Apple,  Adam's.     CUnis  lAmetla. 
Alligator.     Anona  paluMris. 
Balsam.     Momordica  Balttamina. 
Beef.     Sapota  rngosa. 
Bitter.     Cucumis    (CUruUus)  ColoajnthiH. 
Cherry.    Pyru8  haccata. 
Chinese.     Pynis  (MuIuh)  Speciahilifi. 
Dead  Sea  or  of  Sodom.     The  fruit  of  Solanum 
Sodomnum,    also    applied   to    the    galls   of 
Quercus  infcctoria. 
Devil's.     Mandragora  officinaliH. 
Elephant's.     Feronia  elephantum. 
Golden.    u^Egle  marmeloH,  and  Spond'uiA  hitea. 
Kangaroo.     Solanum  laciniatnm. 
Love.     LycoperHicum  eHcalentum,  or  Tomato. 
May.     PanHifora  incarnata,  also  Podo])hyllum 

pelt  at  urn. 
Mam  me.     Mamnipa  Americana. 
Monkoy.     CltiMia  Jlava. 
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Apple.    N.  American  Crab.     Pyt-us  Ccronaria. 
Oak.     A  gall  produced  by  insects  on  the  leaves 

and  twigs  of  the  Oak. 
Of  Jerusalem.     Momordica  Balsamina*. 
Of  Paradise.     CUrtis  medica.    A  fruit  used  by 

the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Of  Scripture.     Probably  the  Apricot,  Prti/iiua 
Ammxiaca,  or  the  Quince,  Cydonia  vtUgarie. 
Of  the  Earih.     An  old  name  for  Aristolochia 

rotunda  and  Cyclamen. 
Oregon  Crab.    Pyrua  rivnUaris. 
Paradise.    Pyrua  malua  prcBcox,  much  used  for 

grafting  and  budding  superior  sorts  upon. 
Kose.    The  various  species  of  Eugenia. 
Sugar.    Anonu  squamosa. 
Thorn.     Datura  Stramonium. 
Wild  Balsam.    Echinocysiis  lohaia. 
Wild  Star.     Chrysophyuum  olivafornte. 

Apple-Berry.  Australian.  The  genus  BUlar- 
diera,  which  see. 

Apple-Mint.    Mentha  rotundifolia. 

Apple-Scented  Geranium.  Pelargonium  odor- 
ata. 

Apple-Tree  of  Australia.  Eucalyptus  Stuartian  a. 

Apple-Tree  of  i^ew  South  "Wales.  Angopho^-a 
subvelutiTia. 

Appls-Tree  of  Victoria.    Angophora  lanceolata. 

Apple- Wood.     Feronia  elephantum. 

Apricot.  Prunus  Armeniaca.  The  Apricot  is  a 
native  of  Central  Asia,  China,  Japan,  Armenia, 
and  Arabia.  In  all  these  countries  it  is 
found  in  its  native  state,  and  is  also  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  difference  in  the 
quality  of  this  fruit  in  its  wild  and  cultivated 
states  is  not  so  great  as  in  most  other  fruits, 
nature  having  left  less  work  for  man  to  do  in 
order  to  enjoy  it  in  its  highest  condition. 
The  fruit  or  pulp  of  the  wild  Apricot,  however,, 
does  not  compare  with  many  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  that  have  resulted  from  selections, 
yet  it  is  a  fair  and  wholesome  fruit.  The 
Apricot  is  extensively  grown  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  the  natives  employ  it  variously  in 
the  arts.  The  Persians  also  grow  this  fruit 
extensivelv ;  so  highly  do  they  esteem  it  that 
they  call  it  the  "Seed  of  the  Sun."  The  Apricot 
was  introduced  into  England  in  1524  by  Woolf, 
the  gardener  to  Henry  VIII.  Parkinson  (1629) 
mentions  eight  varieties.  Since  then  many 
varieties  have  been  added  to  the  list  which  is  by 
no  means  so  extensive  as  that  of  other  kinds  of 
fruit.  The  ravages  of  the  Curculio  prevent  the 
cultivation  of  this  excellent  fruit  in  some 
parts  of  this  country ;  but  for  that  pest  it 
could  be  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance 
at  a  very  low  price. 

Apterous.    Without  wings. 

Aqua'tic  Plants.   The  culture  of  Aquatic  Plants 

is  most  interesting,  and   is  yearly  Upcoming 

better  understood.     Many  of  the  more  tender 

sorts  can  be  protected  during    winter,   and 

give  quantities  of  flowers  during  the  summer 

and    autumn    months    (see    Nymphaa).      A 

number  of  species  of  the  following  genera  are 

well  worthy  of  attention.  Aponogeiony  Butomus, 

CypcruSy   Damatiojiiumy    Calla,  tJottoniay^   Limr 

I       nocharis,     MenyanthPH,     Nelumbium,     NuphaVf 

\       N}pnphaja,      Ouvintndra,      PiMlia,     Pontederia, 

'       Polygonum,  Sagittaria,  Salrinia,  Thalia,  Trapa^ 

Typha,    ViUarHia,  Victoria,  etc. 

Aqua'ticus.    Living  in  water. 

Aquatilis.     Living  under  water. 
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Aquifolia'ceaD.  The  common  Holly  Tree  Hex 
Aqui^oliumt  is  the  type  of  this  small  natural 
oraer  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  species  may  be 
said  to  possess  in  general,  emetic  qualities, 
variously  modified  in  various  instances.  Bird- 
lime is  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  common 
Holly,  and  the  beautiful  white  wood  is  much 
esteemed  by  cabinet-makers  for  inlaying. 
A  decoction  of  Ilex  vomitoriay  called  Black 
Drink,  was  used  by  the  Creek  Indians  at  the 
OT>ening  of  their  Councils,  and  it  acts  as  a 
mild  emetic.  But  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
duct of  the  order  is  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  the 
dried  leaves  of  Ilex  Paragtiariensw,  which  see. 
There  are  about  150  species,  and  the  follow- 
ing genera  Byronia,  Ilex,  and  Nemopanthes. 
The  order  is  sometimes  known  as  lUicinew. 

iLqnila'rii.  Eagle  "Wood.  From  aquiln,  an  eagle ; 
locally  called  Eagle- wood  in  Malacca,  where  it 
abounds.    Nat.  Ord.  Af(uilariace(B. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  shrubs 
and  trees.  A,  AgaUocJm,  a  largo  tree  inhabit- 
ing Silket,  and  provided  with  alternate  lanceo- 
late leaves,  furnishes  an  odoriferous  wood 
called  Aloes-wood,  or  Eagle-wood.  The  wood 
contains  an  abundance  of  resin,  and  an 
essential  oil,  which  is  separated  and  highly 
esteemed  as  a  perfume.  The  Orientals  burn 
it  in  their  temples  for  the  sake  of  its  slight 
fragrance,  on  which  account  it  was  used  in  the 
palace  of  Napoleon  the  First. 

A.quile'gi3i.  Columbine.  From  aquiUiy  an  eagle  ; 
alluding  to  the  form  of  the  peUil.  Nat.  Ord. 
RanuncuUicroi. 

Perennial  herbaceous  plants  growing  from 
one  to  three  feet  high,  of  which  several  species 
are  very  ornamental,  especially,  A.  vtilgarw. 
and  its  varieties.  A.  CamuirnHts  is  the  wild 
Columbine  of  the  Unit^nl  States.  A.  chnj- 
ifantha,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
c!«Tiary. colored  flowei*s,  contrasting  llnoly  with 
the  blue  .A.  alpina  and  A.  cfrrulra.  There  are 
alxo  many  beautiful  hybrids,  as  well  as  species 
in  *,ultlvation.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation 
fvad  are  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  division  of 
the  root. 

A'nibiB.  Rock  Cress.  From  Arabia  ;  probably 
in  reference  to  the  dry  situati<ms  where  many 
of  the  species -grow.     Nat.  Ord.  CrucifercB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  bearing  white  or,  rarelj', 
purple  flowers.  A.  alpina  has  white  flowers, 
which,  in  Its  native  country,  appear  in  March  ; 
and  A.  alhida  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  commencing  in  mild  winters  in  January, 
and  producing  its  large  tufts  of  white  blossoms 
till  October.  Some  of  the  species  and  vari- 
eties, such  as  A.  verna,  A.  alpina  naruiy  and  A. 
ItcUidifolia,  do  not  grow  above  ttiree  inches 
high,  and  are  admirable  plants  for  rock-work. 

Ara'oeaD  or  Aroldeae.  An  extensive  genus  of 
herbaceous  plants  with  numerous  unisexual 
or  hermaphrodite  flowers,  closely  packed 
upon  a  Bpadix,  shielded  when  young  by  the 
hooded  loaf  called  aspathe,  as  is  seen  in  the 
common  Indian  Turnip,  AriMcema  iriphyllum, 
Thoy  are  common  in  tropical  countries,  but 
rare  in  those  with  a  cold  or  t^Muperate  climate. 
Most  of  them  have  tuberous  rhizomes,  but 
some  acquire  the  stature  of  small  trees,  the 
most  Interesting  of  whicli  is  the  Dumb  Cane  a 
species  of  Diejfenba4ihia,  others  as  Philo- 
aendrofi  and  Monatera  have  scrambling  Items 
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by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the  trunks 
of  trees.  The  tuberous  species  all  contain 
starch  in  such  abundance  that  it  may  be 
separated  in  the  form  of  arrow-root,  and  used 
as  food,  only  however,  after  very  careful 
washing  to  remove  the  acrid  juices;  and  the 
Colocasias  are  grown  as  an  article  of  food 
in  hot  countries  as  common  flcld  crops. 
Scarcely  more  than  2(KJ  species  are  known, 
CaXadium,  Richardia,  Arum,  Amorphophailua, 
etc.,  are  examples  of  this  order. 
A'rachis.  Peanut.  From  a,  privative,  and 
rachia,  a  branch ;  a  branchless  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoHCE. 

A.  hypogaxi  (underground),  the  only  species, 
is  the  PeaniU  of  our  shops.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Western  Africa,  but  has 
become  generally  cultivated  in  all  warm 
climates  as  an  article  of  food,  to  be  eaten  like 
other  nuts,  or  as  food  for  swine.  It  is  also 
largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Cochin  China  for  the  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds,  which  is  thin  and  of  a  straw  color, 
resembling  the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil.  It  is 
said  to  be  of  a  sui)erior  quality,  and  for  table 
use  preferable  to  the  best  olive  oil.  It  is  free 
from  stearine,  and  is  used  by  watchmakers  and 
others  for  delicate  niivchinerj'.  The  plant  is  an 
annual,  of  a  trailing  habit,  with  yellow,  peiv- 
shaped  flowers,  produced  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  in  buneh<*s  of  five  or  seven,  close  t  >  or 
even  umUit  the  ground.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  and  the  stems 
covered  lightly  with  earth  when  in  flower,  as 
the  st?eds  are  only  ripened  under  ground.  The 
peanut  is  i)rofltably  grown  in  nearly  all  of  the 
Southern  States. 
A'rachni^.  Name  from  the  Greek :  a  spider. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidarcjv. 

A  small  genus  of  vvvy  curious  and  interest- 
ing epipiiytai  orchids  from  Java;  deriving 
their  name  from  their  extraordinary  resem- 
blance to  a  spitler.  A.  moHchifcra,  the  best 
known  species,  is  a  very  peculiar  plant,  some- 
what like  a  Rtmanihrra  in  habit.  The  flowers 
are  large,  creamy  whiti»,  or  lemon-color,  with 
purple  spots ;  thVy  are  d(»licat(»ly  scented  with 
musk,  and  continue  in  perfeittion  a  h)ng  time. 
Arachnoid.  Resembling  a  cob-web  in  appear- 
ance. 
Ara'lia.  A  name  of  unknown  mt^aning.  Nat. 
Ord.  ArtdiaciJC. 

This  genus  consists  of  trees,  herbs  and 
shrubs,  mostly  of  an  ornamentiil  character, 
but  of  no  value  as  flowering  ))lants.  The 
roots,  of  ^1.  mulicauliH,  on<i  of  our  native  species 
I  is  largely  sold  for  sarsaparilla.  j\..  racemotta, 
is  our  beautiful  Spikenard,  much  esteemed  for 
its  medicinal  properties.  A.  spinoHa,  one  of 
our  native  shrubs  or  low  tre(»s,  is  common  in 
cultivation,  and  is  known  as  the  Angelica  Tree 
and  IIvrculeH  Club.  A.  papyrifcra,  which 
I  assumes  a  tree  form,  grows  in  great  quantities 
in  the  deep,  swampy  forests  of  the  island  of 
Formosa.  The  stems  of  this  siwoies  are  fllled 
with  pith  of  a  very  flne  t(»xture,  from  which  is 
manufactured  the  ceh»brated  rice  i>aper  of  the 
Chinese,  which  is  chiefly  used  in  making  artifl- 
cial  flowers.  A.  Sifboldi{^yn.  Faimajaponica) 
I  has  large  leathery,  d(»ep  green  leaves  and  is 
much  used  in  sub-tropical  and  window  gar- 
dening; a  very  beautiful  variegated  variety 
of  this  species  is  in  cultivatitm.  The  vari- 
ous species    with    much   divided  leaves   in- 
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troduced  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  such 
as  A.  Veit^hiiy  A.  reticulata,  A.  ffj'acillima, 
etc.,  are  extremely  beautiful  and  admirably 
suited  for  the  warm  green-house  and  for  table 
decoration. 

Ara'lia'ceaB.  These  form  a  small  natural  order 
closely  approaching  Umbellifers,  from  which 
they  in  reality  differ  in  little,  except  in  their 
fruit.  They  are  also  more  generally  arbores- 
cent, many  of  them  being  trees  or  large  shrubs, 
and  very  few  herbs.  Several  are  conspicuous 
for  their  broad,  noble  foliage.  The  species  are 
found  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
of  the  world,  and  in  some  of  the  coldest,  as  in 
Canada,  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
Japan.  Aralia  polaria  even  occurs  In  Lord 
Auckland's  Islands,  in  50}-^^  south  latitude. 
Hedera,  Panax  and  Aralia^  are  examples  of 
this  order. 

Arauca'ria.  From  araucanoa,  its  name  among 
the  people  in  whose  country  the  Araucaria 
imbricata  grows  in  Chili.  Nat.  Ord.  Coniferce. 
The  genus  consists  of  lofty  evergreen  trees, 
none  of  which  will  bear  the  open  air  of  the 
climate  of  the  Northern  States.  The  most 
beautiful  of  the  species  is  A.  excelsa,  from 
Norfolk  Island,  where  it  is  known  as  Norfolk 
Island  Pine.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  200 
feet.  Its  symmetrical  growth  and  deep  green , 
flnely-cut  foliage  give  it  a  fern-like  appear- 
ance. All  the  species  are  fine  ornaments  for  the 
lawn  during  summer,  but  require  the  protec- 
tion of  the  green-house  during  winter. 
Propagation  can  be  effected  by  cuttings, 
though  a  slow  and  uncertain  process.  They 
gr«w  readily  from  seed. 

Arauja,  is  given  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as 
the  correct  name  of  the  genus  Physianikus. 

Arborescent.  Having  a  tendency  to  become  a 
tree. 

Arboretum.  A  collection  of  hardy  trees  formed 
for  pleasure  or  instruction,  and  which,  when 
well  managtid,  is  a  source  of  much  interesting 
study.  They  afford  shelter,  improve  the 
local  climate,  renovate  bad  soils,  etc.,  and  also 
by  concealing  or  hiding  disagreeable  objects, 
heighten  the  effect  of  agreeable  ones,  create 
beauty,  and  add  value.  A  properly  arranged 
Arboretum  should  bo  constructed  with  a  view 
to  picturesque  beauty  and  not  systematically, 
as  is  usually  tlu*  case  iu  Botanic;  Gardens, 
although  scientific  })urp()sos  are  best  served 
by  a  systematic  arrangrmont. 

Arbor  Vitae.     A  common  name  for  Thuja, 

A'rbutus.  Strawberry-tree.  From  arboMc,  a 
Celtic  word  for  rough  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ericacecr. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  low  growing 
trees,  numbering  about  twenty  species, 
natives  of  southern  Europe,  the  Canary 
Islands,  Chili,  and  in  some  parts  of  this 
Country.  A.  wnec/o  is  called  the  strawberry-tree 
from  i\s  fruit  resembling  a  strawberry  at  a 
distance.  It  is  a  small  tree  from  t<^n  to  twenty 
feet  high.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  appearing 
in  Septenilier  or  October.  Fruit  scarlol,  ri|)en- 
Ing  the  second  year.  This  lino  evergreen  is 
common  in  southern  Europe,  and  is  also  met 
about  the  lakes  of  Killarney,  in  Ireland.  The 
fruit  of  this  species,  when  eat<^n  in  quantites  is 
said  to  be  narcotic.  A  wine  is  niadt^  from  it  in 
Corsica,  but  it  has  the  same  property  as  the 
fruit.    In  Spain  bt)th  a  sugar  and  a  spirit  are 
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obtained  from  it.  The  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  same  plant  are  used  as  astringents;  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  they  are  employed  in 
tanning  leather.  It  is  cultivated,  where  the 
climate  will  permit,  as  an  ornamental  shrub, 
and  as  it  ripens  its  fruit  the  second  yeai%  it  is 
particularly  beautiful  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, being  covered  at  the  same  time  with 
blossoms  and  ripe  fruit. 

Archange'lica.  From  arche,  chief,  and  angelica, 
from  its  supposed  virtues.  Nat.  Ord.  Umbelli- 
fercB. 

A  genus  of  mostly  useless  biennial  plants;  a 
few  of  the  species  are  natives  of  this  country. 
A,  officinaliH,  is  the  Angelica,  formerly  much 
used  in  domestic  medicine. 

Archego'iiiuin.  The  female  organ  in  ferns,  etc. 
Analogous  with  the  ovary  in  flowering  plants. 

Archill  or  Orchill.  A  coloring  matter  obtained 
from  various  species  of  Lichens,  especially 
Rocella  tinctoria. 

A'rctium.  A  name  that  is  now  employed  by 
some  botanists  for  the  genus i/appa.  Burdock. 

Arctosta'phyloB.  Bearbeny.  From  arktos,  a 
bear,  and  staphyle,  a  berrj' ;  the  Greek  of  the 
popular  name.    Nat.  Ord.  EricacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  fruit-bearing  shrubs,  com- 
mon in  our  Northern  and  Eastern  States. 
The  whole  plant  of  A.  Uva-ursi  is  astringent, 
and  has  been  used  for  tanning  leather.  Thf; 
berries  of  the  several  species  are  a  favorite 
food  of  game  birds. 

Arcto'tis.  Derived  from  arkto8,  a  bear,  and  wis, 
an  ear ;  shaggy  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  Campositw. 

This  genus  consists  of  annuals,  biennials, 
and  green-house  perennials.  The  annuals 
should  bo  started  in  the  hot-bed  early,  as  they 
require  a  long  season  to  develop  their  showy 
flowers,  which  are  sulphur  and  orange.  They 
grow  freely  in  ordinary  soil,  and  keep  ia 
bloom  until  killed  by  frost.  Introduced  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1774. 

Arcuate.  Curved  or  bent  like  a  bow ;  forming 
an  arch. 

Ardi'sia.  From  ardis,  a  spear  head ;  in  ref»*r- 
ence  to  the  sharp-pointed  divisions  of  tho 
flower.     Nat.  Ord.  MyrHinace(P. 

Handsome  green-house  plants  from  the  Easr 
Indies,  producing  either  red  or  white  flowers. 
A.  crenulata  is  admired  alike  for  its  white 
flowers  and  vermilion  berries,  being  constantly 
covered  with  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both. 
Propagated  by  secMls  in  the  green-house. 
Plants  usually  fruit  when  one  year  old,  and  are 
I  invaluable  i)lants  for  winter  decoration. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  white-fruited  varietj'. 

'   Ardui'na.     A  genus  of  Apocipwc/^a:,   consisting 

of  shrubs  with  a  milky  juice.  Natives  of 
I       Asia,  Africa  and  tropical  Australia.    A.  bii^pin- 

osa  is  a  ])retty,  close-growing  green-house 
I  shrub,  with  small,  box-lik«»  h^ives  and  white, 
I       sweet-scented    flowers.      A.  grandifora  is  a 

native  of  Natal,  when^  the  fruits  are  mucii 
,  valued,  and  known  as  the  Natal  Plum.  They 
I       have   an   agreeable   sul)-aei<l   flavor,  and   are 

used  to  make  an  excellent  preserve. 
Are'ca.    Called  arerc  in  Malabar,  when  an  <^d 

tree.     Nat.  Ord.  Palmavrar. 
An  ext4Misive   genus  of  lofty,  nuignitlcent 

Palms,  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indiv^s 

and  South  America.  The  most  prominent  of 
i       the  species  is  A.  oleracva,  the  Cabbage  Paira. 
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Tills  Ib  out)  of  the  nioBt  beautiful  aiifl  statiily 
i>f  the  Palm  tdbo,  anil  is  irallod  in  eoiue  o(  tho 
tropical  islands  the  Rot^al  Pnlmeito.  Th(3  fitem 
I  if  a  full-sized  tree  at  the  base  ii^  si^veu  feet  In 
4  iri'umfference,  and  It  riaert  to  tlie  enormous 
height  of  onf^  huiidrrHl  and  thirty  feet.  A 
noted  travei*:'r»  in  hi^  doscrlptioii  of  thia  tree, 
savisi :  **  Near  tho  base,  tho  tiunk  is  of  a  brown 
color,  iiard,  woody,  and  jointed,  witii  a  pith 
inside  lilie  th«3  elder.  The  upper  p'lrt  of  tiit^ 
trunk,  from  wh*>nee  tln>  fidiaf^e  Bpriiigs, 
i-esembles  a  well-turned,  finely-poliehed  bal- 
uster, of  a  lively  green  oidor,  gently  swelling 
from  Its  pedeBtal,  and  dinihiisldnt?  giadually 
to  the  top,  wliere  it  expunds  into  branches, 
^'aving  like  plumes  of  oHtrieli  feathei's*  These 
are  deeorattni  with  numerous  leiillets,  some  of 
which  aro  about  thri'o  fert  long,  and  an  intdi 
and  a  half  broad,  tapering  into  a  shsirp  point. 
The  loallets  gnidunily  decrease  in  size  aft  they 
approach  the  extrendties  of  the  Iminehes. 
This  lofty,  regular  group  of  folla^je,  impelled 
I  y  the  most  gentle  gale,  and  constantly  wav- 
ing in  feathery  elegance,  is  an  object  of  beauty 
which  cannot  bo  imagine^l  by  an  inhabitant  of 
t^»mperato  climes^  unLise<l  to  the  magnilleent 
vegetation  of  a  trtipieal  &im.  Within  the 
leaves,  wliieh  constitute  the  summit  of  the 
trunk,  the  portion  called  the  cabbage  lies  eon- 
♦te&led*  This  suhstanca  is  white,  about  two 
feet  long,  of  cylindrical  form,  and  the  thick- 
aess  of  a  man's  arm.  It  is  composed  of  longi- 
tudlnal  flakes  like  ribbons,  and  so  eom[)act  as 
to  form  a  solid,  crisp  body.  When  eaten  raw, 
it  tastes  somewhat  like  the  almond,  but  more 
tender  and  didicious.  When  eut  into  slices 
and  boiled,  it  is  served  np  with  meat  ae  a 
vegetaWe.  To  obtain  this  great  delicacy— 
growing  on  the  very  summit  of  such  a  stately 
tfunk^the  noblij  tree  must  bo  felled  to  the 
grountl.  In  the  pltuo  wliere  the  cabbage  grew, 
a  specii'B  of  beetle  generidly  depoBits  Its  egge, 
from  which,  in  duo  lime,  grubs  are  hatched, 
that  ha\e  received  the  name  of  Palm-tree 
Worms.  They  are  about  the  rIeo  of  a  mari'tj 
thumb,  very  fat  and  I'steemed  a  great  lux- 
ury-. They  are  fried  with  a  little  butter  and 
halt, and  their  flavor  partakes  of  all  the  spices 
of  India,"  A.  cntrrhit,  i>i  a  liiindsome  tree  cuU 
tlvat^etl  In  all  the  warmer  part?^  of  Asia  for  its 
fruits,  known  as  ^rrm  or  Betfl  nuts*  These 
nuts  are  cut  into  narrow  piecetn,  which  are 
rolled  up  with  a  little  liuie  hi  the  leaves  of  the 
Betel  p«^pper.  The  pellet  is  then  chewed,  and 
is  IkH  and  acrid,  but  posBCs^es  artunatic  and 
astringent  propertirs,  and  is  considered  bene- 
Hdal  rather  than  otherwise.  The  natives  are 
eo  luldicted  U*  the  practice  that  they  would 
rather  go  without  food  than  their  favoHte 
An'Cft  nuts, 

Aj^eua'ria.  Sandwort.  From  arena,  sand ;  in 
refereace  t*>tho  sandy  soil  in  which  the  plants 
grow.    Nat  Ord,  Cahfoph^ilUuHiti, 

A  large  genus  of  diminutive  weeds,  usually 
found  growing  on  sandy  boHb, 

Are'uga.     Name  not  explained.    Nat,  Ord.  PaU 

A,  saccharifera,  Is  a  very  nseful  and  inter- 
esting Palm,  a  native  of  the  Asiatic  islands. 
In  its  native  country  the  fibres  attached  to 
the  petioles  are  twisted  into  ropes,  the  me- 
dulla of  the  tnink  Is  used  as  sago,  and  *the 
auecharine  juice  forms  excellent  sugar.  It  i» 
Mid  that  this  species  alone  will  eupply  all  the 
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iwjtual  needs  of  the  native:  foi>d,  clothing,  and 
a  simple  hut  made  from  the  leaves,  are  all 
supplied  from  this  species,  and  are  all  that  .v 
native's  necessities  nnjuire-  Known  also  as 
Soffiierua  sthechnri/pr. 

Ateolate.  Divided  off  into  distinct  spaces,  usu- 
ally more  or  less  angular.  The  skin  of  a  plant 
is  areolate. 

Arethu'sa.  A  classical  name,  after  one  of 
Diana's  nynipiis.     Nat.  Ord*  Orchidae*'*!. 

A*  bulhof^a  is  a  beautiful  species  found 
growing  in  damp  places  and  bogs,  Virginia  to 
Maine*  and  nnrthwiird.  The  flowers  are  a 
bright  rose-purple,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  onr  native 
Orchids. 

Arga'nia.  Prom  nrgnm,  its  aboriginal  name. 
Nat.  Ord    Supotaet'a: 

A.  Sidrro.n/hm,  the  Argal  tree;  or  Iron 
Wood,  is  n  remarkable  evcrgiveu  tree,  a  native 
of  Morocco.  It  has  a  spiny  trunk  of  con- 
siderable size,  but  of  low  stature.  It  gives  t>ff 
branches  at  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  which 
incline  downwards  until  they  rent  upon  the 
earth;  at  length,  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  trunk,  they  ascend,  and  again  reach 
out  to  a  long  distWce.  A  tree  mentioned  In 
the  Journal  of  Bttfani/^  measured  sixteen  feet 
only  in  height,  while  its  clroumfercTice  was 
220'feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  and  so  heavy 
as  to  sink  in  water, 

Argemo'xie,  Prickly  Poppy,  From  arift-ma,  a 
cataract  of  the  eye ;  In  reference  to  its  medb 
clnal  qualities,     Nat.  Ord.  Popavera*^^, 

Hi?:;hly  ornamentnl  hardy  annuals  and  peren- 
nials from  Mexico,  with  large  flowers  like 
those  of  the  Poppy,  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 
The  plants,  spreading  widely,  require  n  good 
deal  of  ri>om  to  look  harulsome.  The  seed  of 
A.  Mt'xirana  is  tlie  Fko  dH  Infirrto  (Infernal 
Fig)  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  purgative  and  power- 
ful narcotic,  especially  if  smoked  with  tobacco, 

Argenteus.  Silvery,  a  pale  color  reBcmbllng 
silver. 

Axgyrcla.  Named  in  reference  to  the  white, 
allveiy  texture  of  the  leaves,  from  argjfreioBt 
silvery.    Nat.  Ord,  CofWokutlacetF, 

A  line  genus  of  strong-growing  climbers 
from  the  East  Indies,  They  are  only  adapted 
-  for  the  green-house,  and  require  a  long  time, 
with  liberal  pot  room,  to  bring  thorn  into 
flower.  A.  cuneata  Is  a  dwarf-growing,  free* 
fhjwerlng  species*  colors  white  and  purple, 
resembling  the  fponKra.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings.    Introduced  in  1822. 

Aril,  Arilltia,  A  fleshy  growth  which  rises  up 
from  the  placenta  atid  encompasses  the  seetf, 
like  the  Mare  surrounding  the  Nutmeg,  and 
tiie  red  sac  the  Enontfrniis. 

Aris£e'ma.  Indian  Turnip.  Dragon  Arum. 
From  firofi,  Arum,  and  Htma,  a  standard;  iu 
reference  to  the  close  afllnltv  to  Arum.  Nat, 
Ord.  Aroi(k(r. 

A  genus  of  hardy  tiiberous-rooted  peren- 
nials. Two  of  the  species.  A,  triphnlhim,  the 
Indian  Turnip,  and  A.  Dra^'oniinm,  the  Green 
Dragon  or  Dragon  lloot,  are  counuon  in  moist 
woods  and  along  streams  in  most  parls  of  the 
United  States.  Tiiey  bear  cultivation  vvelh 
and  make  t^nutiful  plants  for  a  shady  border, 
TheHowersare  popularly  known  ita  Jack-In- 
the-Pnlpit.  These  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster 
of  scarlet  berries,  that  make  a  showy  appear- 
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ance  until  winter.  The  biting,  acrid  properties 
of  this  genus  are  such  that  the  smallest  por- 
tion chewed,  either  of  leaves  or  root,  produces 
a  feeling  as  if  the  tongue  were  pierced  with 
needles. 

Aristate.  Having  a  beard  or  awn,  as  the  glumes 
of  barley. 

Ari'stea.  From  arinia,  a  point  or  beard ;  in 
reference  to  the  rigid  points  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  IridacexB. 

A  genus  of  tender  herbaceous  perennials 
from  the  Capo  of  Good  Hojie,  embracing  about 
fifteen  species.  They  vary  in  height  from 
three  inches  to  three  feet  and  produce  their 
interesting  blue  flowers  all  summer.  Easily 
propagated  by,  division  or  seeds. 

Aristi'da.  From  ariatay  a  beard  or  awn.  Nat. 
Ord.  GraminacecB. 

A  genus  of  harsh  perennial  grasses,  com- 
mon on  drv,  barren  soils  throughout  the  United 
States.  A.  dichotoma  is  commonly  known  as 
Poverty  Grass,  as  it  is  a  sure  indication  of 
poor  and  barren  soil.  A.  airicla  is  the  Southern 
Wiregrass. 

Ari'stolo'chia.  Birthwort.  From  ariatoa,  best, 
and  lockeia,  parturition,  its  supposed  medi- 
cinal character.     Nat.  Ord.  AriatolochiacecB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  plants  natives  princi- 
pally of  South  America,  a  few  species  being 
found  in  North  America,  Europe  and  India. 
Most  of  them  extend  their  branches  a  long 
distance,  though  some  are  to  be  found  that  are 
neat  and  compact  in  their  growth.  The  flowers 
of  all  are  extremely  curious,  generally  of  some 
lurid  color,  and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the 
expanded  mouth  of  a  horn.  The  larger  ones 
have,  not  inaptly,  been  compared  to  the  ear 
of  an  elephant,  while  others  are  distinguished 
by  a  long,  pendant  pouch.  The  tender  species 
require  either  the  hot-house  or  green-house, 
and  a  few  are  sufficiently  robust  to  bear  ex- 
posure to  our  winters.  They  grow  freely  in 
rich  loam  and  leaf  mould.  A.  aipho  (Dutch- 
man's Pipe)  is  a  nai  ive  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  one  of  the  best  climbere  for  covering 
walls  or  trellises;  under  favorable  circum- 
stances it  will  grow  twenty  feet  in  a  season. 
The  foliage  is  large,  of  a  deep,  rich  green ; 
it  is  propagated  by  seed,  layers,  or  cuttings, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy.  A.  Hcrpentaria,  the 
Virginian  Snake  Root,  is  well  known  for  its 
aromatic-stimulant  root,  and  is  used  in  medi- 
cine. 

Ari'stolochia'ceae.  In  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  and  occasionally  beyond  those 
limits,  occ^urs  a  race  of  i>lants  with  singularly 
inflated,  irregular  flowers,  consisting  of  a 
calyx  only,  of  a  dull,  dingy  color,  vaiying  from 
yellow  to  shades  of  chocolate,  purple,  or 
brown,  and  often  emitting  an  offensive  odor. 
A  hot  summer  appears  to  bo  one  condition  of 
their  existence,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  the  Aaarums,  little 
stemless  plants,  natives  of  Europe  and  North 
America. 

Aristote'lia.  A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  of 
the  Nat.  Ord.  TilUtc^cE. 

A.  Macqui  is  esteemed  for  its  handsome 
foliage.  The  berries  are  purple,  becoming 
black  with  age  and  are  edible.  The  wood  is 
used  in  Chili  for  making  musical  instruments, 
its  tough  bark  forming  the  strings.  The  varie- 
gated form  is  a  very  ornamental  plant. 
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Arme'niaca.   The  Apricot.   Pnmua  Armetiiara. 

Arme'rla.  Thrift.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
Sweet  William.    Nat.  Ord.  Plumbaginacem, 

A  genus  of  highly  ornamental,  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  of  dwarf  habit,  with  flowers  of 
various  shades  between  pink  and  purple,  pro- 
duced on  the  majority  of  the  species  in  great 
profusion.  The  common  Thrift,  A.  VfjUmria, 
is  a  well-known  substitute  for  Box  as  an  edging 
to  flower  borders.  They  grow  with  freedom 
in  almost  any  soil,  and  without  regard  to  situ- 
ation, except  that  the  drip  of  trees  is  injurious 
to  most  of  them.  Propagated  by  division. 
Exceedingly  common  on  the  rocky  sea  coasts 
of  Britain.  Several  pretty  varieties  have  been 
introduced  into  cultivation,  especially  a  gar- 
den variety  called  Crimson  Oem,  with  large 
heads  of  bright  crimson-pink  flowers,  and 
tufted  habit. 

Arne'bia.  Handsome,  hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials of  the  Nat.  Ord.  BoraginacecE ;  allied  to 
LUhoapermum, 

A.  echioidea  is  one  of  the  showiest  hardy 
plants  for  the  herbaceous  border  or  rock- 
garden.  Flowers  bright  primrose  yellow,  with 
a  purplish  spot,  borne  in  large  terminal  spikes. 

A'rnica.  From  amakia,  a  lamb's  skin ;  in  ref- 
erence to  the  texture  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
CampoaitcB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  dwarf  herbaceous 
plants.  Some  of  the  species  are  common  in 
this  country,  though  not  of  special  interest. 
A.  montana  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Northern  and  Middle  Europe.  The 
tincture  of  Arnica  is  prepared  from  this 
species  ;  was  flrst  introduced  by  the  homa>- 
opathists,  and  soon  after  came  into  general 
use,  and  is  considered  invaluable  for  wounds 
or  bruises. 

Amo'tto,  or  Ana'tto.    See  Bixa  OreXlano. 

Aromatic  "Wintergreen.    See  Oaulthcria. 

Aroni'cum.  From  amikis,  a  lamb's  skin ;  in  ref- 
ence  to  the  softness  of  the  flower-heads.  Nat. 
Ord.  CampoaitcB. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, inhabiting  Central  Europe  and  Asia. 
They  have  flower  st^ilks  varying  from  three 
inches  to  two  feet  high,  with  terminal 
heads  of  bright,  yellow  flowers.  A,  Cl^iaii, 
a  pretty  little  Alpine  species  growing  from 
three  to  flve  inches  high,  is  well  adapted 
for  a  border  plant  or  for  lock-work.  They  are 
increased  b\'  division,  or  from  seed.  Syn. 
Doronicum  Cluaii.,  From  ar])e,  a  scimitar,  and 
phyllon,  a  leaf  ;  the  loaf  is  sword-shaped. 

Arpophy'llum.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea:. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  Oivhids  from 
Mexico  and  New  Grenada.  They  are  of  grace- 
ful habit,  easy  of  culture,  and  the  flowers  last 
long  in  perfection.  They  are  increased  by 
division,  and  should  be  grown  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce large  bulbs,  as  small  ones  do  not 
flower. 

Arrhena'thenim.  Oat-grass.  From  arrhen^  a 
male,  and  anther,  a  point;  on  account  of  awns 
on  the  male  spikes.     Nat.  Ord.  GramincuxoR. 

A  small  genus  of  strong  growing  grasses, 
occasionally  cultivated  in  this  country  as  a 
pasture  grass  and  for  hay ;  it  is  not  supposed 
to  be  very  rich  in  nutritive  matter,  but  is 
considered  valuable  in  mixture  with  other 
grasses  for  moist  meadows,  as  it  produces  a 
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plentiful  supply  of   early    foliage,   which  is 

eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.    It  is  a  trouble- 
some grass  with  other  crops. 
Arrow  Cane.     Gynerium  aaggUatum, 
Arrow  Grass.     Triglochin  palustre. 
Arrow-head.    Chinese.    SagUtaria  Chinensia. 

Common.    Sctgittaria  actgiUcefolia. 
Arrow  Poison.    Gaboon  or  Trop.  Africa.    Stro- 
pharUhtia  hiapidns. 

Guiana,  Curarl  or  Curali.    Strychno8  toxifera. 

Javanese.     Strychnoa  Tiente. 

Malay.    Antiaria  toxicaria. 
Arro^«r-root.    A  pure  kind  of  starch  employed 
for  dietary  and  other   purposes,   obtained 
from  various  sources,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  following : 

American.    Zea  mays. 

Bermuda.    Maranta  arundinnce.a. 

Brazilian  or  Tapioca     Manihot  tUiliaaima 

Chinese.    Nelumbium  speciosum. 

£.   Indian.     Curcuma   anguaiifolia^  and  other 
species. 

English.    Solanum  tuberosum. 

Mexican.    Dion  edule. 

Portland.    Arum  macukuiim. 

Arro'w-wood.     American.     Viburnum  dentcUum. 
Callfornian.     Viburnum  ellipticum. 
British     Columbian.      Spircea   Dauglassiy    S. 
opultfolia, 

Artane'ma.  An  interesting  genus  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Orel.  ScrophuXiiriacecB. 
A.  Jimbriatum  (closely  allied  to  Tonmia) 
is  a  handsome  evergreen  shrub  with  large 
funnel-shaped,  fringed,  blue  flowers,  bloom- 
ing from  June  to  November.  It  was  Intro- 
duced from  Moreton  Bay,  New  Holland,  in 
1830,  and  is  readily  Increased  by  cuttings  or 
seeds. 

Art'anthe.    Derivation  of  name  not  given.    Nat. 
Ord.  Fipercuxm. 

A  small  genus  belonging  to  the  Pepper 
family.  They  are  woody  plants,  with  jointed 
stems,  rough  leaves,  and  spikes  of  flowers 
opposite  the  leaves.  A.  elongata  furnishes 
one  of  the  articles  known  by  the  Peruvians  as 
Matico,  and  which  Is  used  by  them  for  the 
same  purpose  as  Cubebs,  the  produce  of  a 
nearly-allied  plant ;  but  its  chief  value  Is  the 
power  It  has  of  staunching  blood.  The  un- 
der-surface  of  the  leaf  Is  rough,  traversed 
by  a  network  of  projecting  veins,  and  covered 
with  hairs ;  hence  its  effect  in  stopping  hem- 
orrhage is  probably  mechanical,  like  that  of 
lint,  cobweb,  and  other  commonly  used  ap- 
pliances. The  species  ai'e  not  esteemed  valu- 
able a$  flowering  plants.  Placed  by  some 
authors  under  Piper. 

Artemi'sia.  Wormwood.    From  Artemis,  one  of 
the  names  of  Diana.    Nat.  Ord.  ComposUce. 

Shrubby  or  herbaceous  plants  with  their 
leaves  usually  much  divided  and  frequently  of 
a  grey  color.  The  genus  is  widely  distributed 
over  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe  and 
most  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their 
strong  odor  and  bitter  taste.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  West,  as  Utah,  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  there  are  large  tracts  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  other  vegetation  than 
that  afforded  by  various  kinds  of  Artemisia 
which  cover  vast  plains,  and  give  them 
an  universal  greyish  green  hue.  They 
are   unfortunately   of  no  value  for   forage. 
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This  genus  contains  amongst  others  the  well 
known  Southern  wood  or  Old  Man,  A.  AbrO' 
tanum,  the  finely  divided  leaves  of  which  have 
a  fragrant  aromatic  odor.  A.  Absinthium.the 
common  Wormwood,  possesses  aromatic, 
bitter,  and  tonic  properties  and  was  formerly 
much  used  as  a  vermifuge ;  It  Is  also  In  con- 
nection witli  several  species  growing  in  Switz- 
erland and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bitter  aromatic  tonic  ♦♦  Extrait  d'  Absinthe." 
The  Tarragon,  A.  Draeunculus,  differs  from  the 
majority  of  its  fellows,  In  that  its  lea\  os  are 
undivided,  they  are  narrow,  of  a  bright  green 
color  and  possess  a  peculiar  aromatic  flavor 
much  valued  in  Salads,  etc.  Native  of  Siberia. 
The  Chinese  Chrysanthemums  are  fre- 
quently miscalled  Artemisios. 

Arthropo'dium.  From  arthron,  a  joint,  and 
poiiSy  a  foot;  the  foot-stalks  of  the  flowers 
being  jointed.  A  genus  of  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Liliace(E  allied  to  Anthericum,  with 
grass- like  leaves,  and  purplish  or  white  flow- 
ers in  loose  racemes. 

Arthroste'mma.  From  arthron,  a  joint,  and 
stemon,  a  stamen,  in  reference  to  the  stamens 
being  jointed.  Stove  or  green-house,  ever- 
green shrubs,  from  Central  America,  belong- 
ing to  the  Nat.  Ord.  MeloHfomacfCB. 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  handsome, 
with  rose  or  lilac  flowers,  resembling  the 
Rhexias.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

A'rtichoke.  The  Cynara  PcolymuSy  the  Globe 
Artichoke  of  gardens,  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
growing  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
with  numerous  branches.  The  leaves  meas- 
ure from  three  to  four  feet  in  length,  pinnati- 
fld,  or  cut  in  deep,  horizontal,  convex  seg- 
ments, which  are  covered  with  an  ash-colored 
down,  the  whole  plant  resembling  a  large 
Thistle.  The  portion  eaten  is  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  before  the  flower  opens.  The 
whole  head  is  removed  and  boiled,  the  leaves 
laid  aside,  and  the  bottom  eat»*n,  dipped  in 
butter,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  The 
Artichoke  is  a  supposed  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  flrst  account  of  its  cultivation 
was  in  Italy,  in  147:j,  and  from  that  period, 
when  it  was  said  to  be  very  scarce,  it  has 
steadily  grown  in  favor,  and  its  cultivation 
extended.  The  artichoke  thrives  best  in  a 
li^ht,  veiy  rich,  moist  soil.  One  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  saline  properties  suits  it 
best.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  suckers 
from  established  plants.  The  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke is  in  no  sense  a  true  Artichok*',  but  the 
tuberous  root  of  a  sp<Mue3  of  Sunllower,  Heli- 
anthus  tutterosiiA,  a  native  of  the  north-western 
States,  the  north-western  British  Possessions 
and  Canada.  Its  nativity  has  generally  been 
credited  to  Brazil,  without  any  good  author- 
ity ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  proof 
that  it  abounds  in  a  wild  st^te  in  the  localities 
above-named.  Its  cultivation  is  now  strongly 
recommended  on  dry  soils,  liable  to  excessive 
droughts.  It  is  said  that  1,500  bushels  per 
acre  can  be  produccni,  upon  which  swine  will 
thrive  flnely,  the  tubers  furnishing  sufficient 
water  to  allay  thirst.  They  also  furnish  excel- 
lent food  for  sheep.  Some  agriculturists 
claim  that  the  tops,  cut  and  properly  cured, 
form  an  excollent  hay,  with  a  yield  of  five  or 
six  tons  to  the  acre. 

Articulated.    Joined,  having  joints. 
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Artillery  Plant.  See  Pilea  aerpUlifolia  and 
P.  hemiaruBfolia. 

Artocarpa'ceae.  A  group  of  apetalous  trees, 
not  unlike  the  Plane-trees  of  Europe  ;  but  for 
the  most  part  inhabiting  the  tropics.  They 
abound  in  a  milky  juice,  and  have,  for  the  most 
part,  tlioir  female  flowers  collected  into  fleshy 
masses  or  heads.  Moreover,  they  have  great 
sheathing,  convolute  stipules,  like  those  of  a 
Fig-tree.  This  natural  order  presents  strange 
anomalies :  the  invaluable  Bread-fruit  tree  of 
the  tropics,  the  useful  Ojw-tree  of  Caraccas, 
and  the  virulent  poison  of  the  Upas-tree  of 
Java,  side  by  side.  The  more  important 
genera  are  Artocurpua  and  Antiaris. 

Artoca'rpus.  Bread  Fruit.  From  arto8,  bread, 
and  carposy  fruit ;  the  fruit  baked  resembles 
bread.     Nat.  Ord.  ArtorarpacecB. 

A.  inciaay  the  Bread-fruit,  originally  found 
in  the  southeastern  parts  of  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  Paciflc,  though  now  intro- 
duced into  the  West  Indies  and  South  Amer- 
ica, is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as 
singular  productions  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. The  Bread-fruit  is  a  beautiful  as  well 
as  a  useful  tree.  The  trunk  rises  to  the 
height  of  about  forty  feet,  and,  in  a  full-grown 
tree,  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  the  branches  come  out  in  a  horizontal 
manner,  the  lower  ones  about  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  they  become  shorter  and 
shorter  until  they  reach  the  top,  giving  the 
tree  an  appearance  of  perfect  symmetry.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lively  green,  divided  into  seven 
or  nine  h>bes,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
long.  The  fruit  is  about  nine  inciies  long, 
heart-shaped,  of  a  greenish  color,  and  marked 
with  hexagonal  warts  in  clusters.  The  pulp 
Is  white,  partly  farinaceous  and  partly  fibrous; 
but  when  quite  ripe  it  becomes  yellow  and 
juicy.  The  Broad  fruit  furnishes  the  chief 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society 
and  South  Sea  Islands,  and  is  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  tlu;  West  Indies.  It  is 
u.sually  cut  into  pieces,  and  roasted  or  baked 
in  ovens  on  the  ground  heated  by  hot  stones. 

Arum.  Yrovaaron;  sai)posed  to  bo  an  ancient 
Egyptian  word.     Nat.  Ord.  Aroidcce. 

There  are  several  interesting  species  con- 
tained in  this  gp.niis  which  may  be  accounted 
pretty  additions  to  t  he  colloitions  of  the  hot- 
house and  green  house,  though  the  flowers 
possess  a  disagreeable  odor.  In  contrast  \i^ith 
the  other  bpecies  is  A.  Palpsfinum,  that  has 
flowers  of  deep  crimson,  with  a  delicious  fra- 
grance not  unlike  the  Violet.  In  shape  it 
resembles  tUo  (>alla  Lily,  Rirhardia  JEthiopica  ; 
in  fact,  uiieii  it  was  intr(xlu«;ed,  in  1876,  into 
the  United  »State.-^,  it  was  under  the  name  of 
"Crimson  Calla."  Numerous  offsets  are 
aiinually  produced,  by  which  the  species  are 
extended.  A.  Sanctum,  the  Black  Calla,  a  lato 
introduction  (18H7)  from  the  Holy  Land,  is 
descj  iU'das  "  producing  large,  .sweet-scented 
flowM's,  rising  above  the  leaves  on  a  slender 
but  vigorous  stalk,  of  a  brown-red  color  at  the 
lowor  .art  and  jreen  at  the  upper  end.  The 
spathc  is  from  Tcurteen  to  eighteen  inches 
louK  and  four  inches  wide,  of  a  brilliant  dark 
purpio  color  and  green  underneath.  The 
spadix  is  about  ten  incnor,  long,  velvet-like, 
and  (luite  black.  The  whole  plant  is  most 
stately  and  elegant  in  appearance."  A.  Dra- 
ainniijtSt  the  Dragon  Arum,  deserves  a  place 
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in  the  flower  garden  for  its  large,  very  remark- 
able flowers.  This  species  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Gladiolus.  The  roots  of  all 
this  natural  order,  when  green,  contain  a 
milky  fluid,  which  Is  exceedingly  acrid, 
exciting  a  painful  sensation  of  burning  heat 
in^the  tongue  and  mouth.  When  cut  in  slices 
and  applied  to  the  skin,  it  will  very  quickly 
produce  a  blister.  This  same  active  principle 
is  not  conflned  to  the  roots  of  the  various 
genera  and  species,  but  is  found  in  the  leaves 
'  as  well.  A  piece  of  the  Calla  leaf,  not  larger 
than  a  pin's  head,  if  taken  into  the  mouth,will 
produce  violent  and  painful  burnings.  Some 
of  the  species  yield  an  excellent  quality  of 
Arrow-root. 

Arum  Lily.     Richardia  jEthiopica. 
Spotted  Leaved.     Richardia  maculata. 
Yellow.    Richardia  haataia. 

Arundina'ria.  An  alteration  of  the  woi-d  Arundo, 
to  which  this  genus  may  be  compared  in  refer- 
ence to  its  large  size.  Nat.  Ord.  GraminacecB. 
A  genus  of  grasses  of  a  shrubby  or  arbo- 
rescent nature,  with  strong-jointed  stems, 
resembling  those  of  the  Bamboo  cane.  They 
are  mostly  from  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  in  some  instances  attain  a  great  size.  A. 
falcata  is  one  of  the  hardiest  kinds,  and  is 
very  ornamental  in  the  sub-tropical  garden. 
This  species  will  endure  the  winter  without 
protection,  from  Washington,  southward.  A. 
Schomburgkii,  a  native  of  Guiana,  is  an  import- 
ant species.  The  oanes  grow  sixteen  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches.  It  is  this  plant  that  chiefly 
furnishes  the  native  Indians  with  the  tub«^s 
from  which  they  blow  their  poisonous  arrows, 
which  act  with  such  fatal  effect  on  their  vic- 
tims. A.  giganlea  and  A.  tecta,  two  species 
found  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
from  Florida  to  Indiana,  form  canes  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high  and  are  now  much  used 
by  florists  for  plant  stakes,  the  toughest 
and  best  of  which  come  from  Indiana. 

Aru'ndo.  Reed.  A  word  of  doubtful  deriva- 
tion, perhaps  from  the  Latin  word  arundOy  a 
reed.     Nat.  Ord.  Graminacece. 

A.  Donax  is  a  splendid  Bamboo-looking  reed, 
rather  tender  in  severe  ,winters,  but  which,  if 
the  season  be  favorable,  will  grow,  in  rich  soil 
kept  moi.st,  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  one  year,  producing  a  fine  oriental  appear- 
ance when  standing  singly  on  a  lawn  or  near 
water.  This  variety  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  introduced  in  1G48,  and  for  many 
years  has  been  an  inmate  of  our  flower  gar- 
dens. A.  Donax  rariegata,  a  variety  with 
leaves  V>eautifully  striped  in  different  colors, 
similar  to  those  of  the  common  Ribbon-grass 
of  our  gardens,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  for  the  sub-tropical  garden.  It  re- 
quires, however,  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house during  winter  in  our  Northern  States. 
It  is  propagat^Hl  by  division  of  the  roots,  and 
will  succeed  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Asafcs'tida  plant.     Xarthcx  anaJiTtida. 

Asafce'tida  plant,  Persian.     Ferula  Persica, 

Asaraba'cca.  A  common  name  for  Asarum 
Europwum. 

A'sarum.  Wild  Ginger.  From  a,  private,  and 
saron,  feminine ;  the  application  of  the  term 
unexplained.     Nat.  Ord.  AriHtolochiacea^. 
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A  genus  of  rut  her  curious^  liardy  h**rbac^eouB 
perenhialB,  commnn  in  most  partB  of  the 
Uiiit*»il  States,  usually  iu  rich,  moist  w«io<Ib. 
They  are  highly  esteiMtuMl  for  their  mtHlitrinal 
prop*?rtit»B.  A.  Cci;i(Mi<.'^«^#;lB  tht^CuuadfiSnuko- 
root  or  Wild  Ginger.  It  i^*  r«-"(!ogiti£<*d  by  its 
eitigle  pair  of  ljro;id,  kiduoy-Rhapt'd  leavoi^, 
unci  a  single  large,  browiiinh-purple  flower  oil 
ii  short  pedundi>,  sometinjei*  inuirly  buried- 
The  roots  art?  pimgi?nt  mv^i  unnuatlu. 

Ascendiug.     Direotrd  upwards;  as  tlie  stem,   ' 
whioh  is  the  aHceiuliug  uxis.  j 

Ascle'piada'ceae,  The*  very  largo  nntural  ordia^  ' 
which  bears*  this  nrune  is  known  by  itn  pollen 
being  eulleeted  in  the  fi»i  ni  <rr  wax)'  masses  or  | 
bags,  derived  from  the  si'pnrahlo  inner  lining 
of  the  antlier  oells,  anil  by  the  fniit  oonaistiiig 
moBt  commonly  xA  a  pair  ^>r  divaricating  in- 
liated  ftoed-poils.  Fully  l^OCM)  epefies  are 
known,  for  the  mo^t  part  inhabiting  the 
tropics  of  the  Old  antl  New  Worlds.  They 
van'  extrem*^ly  iu  appearanee,  many  being 
leuflese  6ueeulent,s,  like  Siap^lkt ;  others 
(and  Ihey  are  intue  nurueroun)  eojmistlng  of 
twiners  like  IJuifn;  while  another  portion 
consists  of  up  rig  lit  herbaeeotis  plants,  Buch 
14S  Andepias  and  Vim^rtnxiettm ;  a  few  are 
tropical  trees.  As  a  general  rule  thOBpeeies 
Hits  poisonous;  an  acrid  milk  which  pervades 
all  their  parts  being  omin<nitly  emetic  and 
purgativG.  The  gonera  Sfapflia,  Ihyti,  Asck- 
pUts,  Vinceio^imm,  Cft'oj^r(/in  and  f\*ripIoea^ 
are  good  examples  tkf  the  urdt*r. 

Aacle'pias.  Milkweed-  The  Greek  name  of  tlie 
^Enruhtpiim  of  thti  Latins,  Nat.  Ord.  AHuk- 
putdncetr* 

All  rAx tensive  genus  of  lalUgTOwing  plants, 
[t^i  '  r  A  hardy  herbaeeona  character, 
1 1  I-*  for  tlH'ir  curious  llowers  and  llie 

funce  which  ftlLs  the  BOed-piMb   The 
riient^l  native  species  It*  ^l.  tuberoMt, 
'  ^^  I-  line  i>  range -colored  llowers  but  is 

s*iii44j vv hat  difllcult  to  cu Iti vale*     A .  Mtxirann, 
wtdto,   and    A.    Carn^*Mavif'a,    orange  nearlet, 
^         '       1*T  8pcch'K,  are  excellent  plants  for 
|t  i  border  in  Hnnini*'r;  the  fonner  is 

f    ,      ,  ,,.^v  \alnable  for  cut  llowers.     Tliey  are 
all  easily  raised  from  seeds.  I 

A'scyrum.  From  a,  witlnnit,  and  ski^roB,  hard ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  plant  that  Is  boft  to  the  touch. 
Nut.  Orel,  Hffftcricar^cc.  I 

A  genus  of  elegajrt  little  herbs  ajid  sub- 
ehrubs  numbering  live  Bper-ies,  all  of  them 
A  '  ij  with  a  distribution  froju  the  Ncu-th- 
to  New  tJrenada.  ^l.  Cnu:  Atuirtxr, 
^it  —  i  St.  Andrew's  Cross  from  the  clreurn- 
"pronceof  tho  four  pale  yellow  petals  a[iproach- 
Itrg  each  other  in  pairs,  they  appear  like  a 
cross  with  equal  arms.  CoUecttividy  they  are 
ealled  Bt.  John*s-wort8. 

kah.     American    Blac^k   or   Water.     Frtueinua 

Bluf'k  ^foufilatn.     EnftdtffthiM  Leuco>ttftoti. 

ltlu»\     FriirhitK^  (jK  f  IrttKtjiiUUa, 

Cape.     Khiheryia  CuprfiMlM, 

l*in>llna  Water.     FituhntH  pluiycarpa. 

DhifiOse.     FrtiximtH  ChittrttMiH, 

J^tintnon.     PraxtntiH  ej^ctlHittr. 

Piowerlng.     PriLeinuA  Or  turn. 

iray.     Frajtimtn  Amerimnn  rar.  ehirrea, 

Irou rn I ,    ^K^podium  pttdiujrttrin,  and  AntjtlU^ii 

Hm.  »p,     QiUiA  crti99ifoli(i. 
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Ash.     Jerusalem.     Isatis   titicloriaj   or   Reseda 
httroln. 

Mvumii.     Froj-inuti  Omtm  vnr.  roiundifoWi, 

Mrmniain  or  Wild.   EngUah.    Pifnin  tim'upann. 

Mount iiiu.     N.  American.    Pyrw-s  Amnrh'imn. 

Northern  Prickly.   - Xardlioxt/lum  AmvricanU}n. 

Oregon,     FnutinuA  Orcgiina, 

Poison.     RhiiH  Venmaia, 

Prickly.     Xanthoxtflu  mfirnxhiemn. 

Red  American.     FrfLrhmn  ;i/<7>c^cen^. 

Sontliern  Prickly.    XuKthoxtfhofL  Carolinianum, 

Wafer.     Phka  trifoUnht, 

Water,     Frit^rum^H  MandmrifoUa. 

White,    FmxhnM  Am*  rittntti  rui\  txlha. 
Ash-keys,  or  Ash  Caudles.    The  fruit  of  Fra^i- 

Ash-leaved  Maple.     Acer  Negando. 

Asiatic  Poison  Bulb*     Cnnum  AMiadcutn. 

Asi'mina.  Papaw,  Named  from  Amwivier  of 
the  Fr(*nch  colonists.     Nat.  Ord.  .4»rmectvr, 

A.  t rifoha^  ibe  ordy  speeies,  is  a  tow-grow- 
ing tree  or  shrub,  common  In  the  Western 
and  Southern  States,  where  it  is  popularly 
known  as  Papaw,  The  fruit  is  from  thr»^e  to 
four  inches  long,  yellowish,  and  when  fully 
ripe  is  by  jnany  highly  esteemetL 

Aspa^raguB.  From  i,  ititouBlve,  and  ttpat^ 
ttmo^  to  tear;  in  reference  to  the  strong 
prickle.sof  somespeeies.  Nat.  Ord.  LitinetiT, 
Of  this  extensive  genus  of  hardy  licrbaceouft 
and  green-house  plants,  the  common  garden 
Asparagus,  A.  offirinfdiH,  is  the  best  known 
species.  There  are,  however,  several  green- 
house climbing  8i>pcies,  natives  of  Bouthem 
Africa,  that  have  of  late  years  Iveen  cnHivat»*d 
for  decorati\M  purposes,  an^l  well  deserve  a 
place  in  every  collection,  however  ^nudl.  Of 
these  A.  teuuinMimus  is  the  n>ost  largely  en U 
tlvated  as  It  is  easily  increa.sed  by  cuttings, 
audits  foliage  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
slenderness,  and  cbdicate  appearance.  A .  ph>- 
mosius,  and  its  varic^ty  A.  p.ftamts,  are  most 
elegant  plants,  with  BTiiooth  stems,  and  gract  - 
ftdly  arching,  fine  filmy  foliage,  rivalling  the 
delicate  beauty  of  the  finest  MaideM-ludr  Fernj-, 
while  their  cut  t^prays  have  the  advantage  of 
much  greater  persl8t4?ncy  than  any  fern,  re- 
taining their  freshness  In  water  from  three  to 
four  weeks.  They  also  form  oxcHllent  piautn 
for  the  green-house,  when  trained  in  pot??, 
and  arc  lnvalual*le  fi>r  cutting.  They  are  un- 
fortunately slow  of  propagation  being  In- 
creased only  by  seeds,  or  by  division.  They 
wi?re  introduced  to  cultivation  in  lb70, 

The  Garden  AsparagMS,  A,  offlcinaliA,  \n  a 
native  of  Great  Bntain,  llussia,  and  Pobind. 
In  majiy  other  parts  of  Europe  it  l^s  found 
growing  wild,  but  Is  |*robably  an  cm -ape  In 
many  locaUUes,and  is  jierl'ectly  nattinilized^as 
it  is  sparingly  on  fiur  own  coasts.  The  Aspar- 
agus is  one  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  one  id  the 
most  delicious  of  ourganlen  v«*getjiblt'!-.  It 
was  cultivated  in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Kitier, 
200 years B.  C. ;  and  Pliny  ntentiouBasori  that 
grew  in  his  tlnio  near  Itav*  una,  of  which 
three  heads  would  ucjrrh  a  pound.  From 
these  accounts  it  would  appear  tliat  there  la 
nothing  new  under  the  tjun  in  the  line  of 
Asparagus.  Many  of  our  best  gartleners  con- 
tend that  adaptation  of  soil,  U^gether  with 
thorough  cultivation,  itlone  explains  the 
dlfTerence  in  th!s  vegetable,  as  offered  in  tuir 
nmrk<di3,   but  we  feel  sat  1st  led  that  there   ar«' 
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varietioJi  in  Asparagus,  as  well  as  in  other 
vegetables,  and  such  selections  as  Conover's 
Colossal,  and  the  Palmetto,  are  undoubted 
improvements  on  the  original  sort.  Its  value 
and  importance  as  a  Vegetable  can  hardly  be 
over-estimate<l,  it  is  extensively  grown  and 
when  properly  managed  produces  a  lucrative 
crop. 

The  preparation  of  the  Asparagus  bed 
should  be  made  with  more  care  than  for  most 
vegetables,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  perma- 
nent crop,  which  ought  to  yield  as  well  at  the 
end  of  twenty-five  as  of  five  years,  if  the 
soil  has  been  well  prepared.  The  Asparagus 
bed,  to  start  with,  should  bo  on  ground  thor- 
oughly drained,  either  naturally  or  aitificially, 
and  if  choice  can  be  haxl,  on  a  rather  light, 
sandy  loam.  This  should  be  trenched  and 
mixed  with  suflicient  manure  to  form  a  coat- 
ing at  least  six  inches  tliick  over  the  bed. 
This  manure  should  be  worked  into  the  soil 
by  trenching  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  as  the 
roots  of  the  plant  will  reach  quite  that  depth 
in  a  few  years.  In  setting,  the  crowns  of  the 
plants  should  be  placed  at  least  thn^e  inches 
below  the  surface.  Asparagus  may  be  planted 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  fall.  If  in  the 
spring,  it  should  be  done  as  early  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work  ;  and  if  in  the 
fall,  Just  as  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  had, 
wiiieh  is  usually  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
We  pr(^f(»r  fail  planting  on  light,  well-drained 
soils,  for  the  reason  that,  if  it  is  done  then, 
young  roots  are  formed  which  are  ready  to 
grow  on  the  approach  of  spring ;  but  if  the 
]>lanting  is  done  in  March,  April,  or  May,  this 
f()rmatii>n  of  new  roots  has  to  take  place  then, 
and  cau^r's  a  corresponding  delay  in  growth. 
Plants  are  S(»ld  by  market  gardeners  and  seeds- 
men ;  an<l  fis  it  will  save  a  year  or  two  to  pur- 
chase them,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise 
tliem  from  seed  in  a  private  garden. 

The  e<Uble  portion  is  the  undeveloped  stems, 
wliich,  if  cut  away  as  soon  as  they  appear,  are 
followed  by  others,  which  start  from  the 
crown  of  the  plant.  The  cutting,  if  continued 
too  long,  would  finally  exhaust  the  root; 
hence  it  is  cu.stomnry  to  stop  cutting  as  soon 
as  early  peas  be»-ome  plenty,  and  allow  the 
remaining  shoots  to  grow  during  the  rest  of 
the  season,  and  thus  accumulate  sufilcient 
strength  in  th<»  plant  to  allow  it  to  produce 
another  crop  of  shoots  the  next  season. 

The  Hurfare  of  the  Asparagus  bed  should 
havt;  a  top  dressing  of  three  or  four  inches  of 
rough  Btabh' manure  eveiy  fall  (November), 
wliich  should  be  lightly  forked  into  the  bed 
in  the  spring.  The  variety  mostly  grown  is 
the  Colossal,  although  the  new  French  variety, 
,  known  as  the  Palmetto,  is  likely  to  supersede 
it,  its  merit  being  that  the  shoots  grow  more 
uniformly  large  than  the  i'olossal. 

In  s(>mo  localities  Asparagus  is  attacked  by 
an  insect  called  the  Asparagus  Beetle.  The 
b*st  method  of  getting  rid  of  this  pest,  that 
"we  have  found,  is  to  coop  up  a  hen,  and  let 
the  chickens  eat  th«  insects  and  their  eggs. 

Asparagus  can  also  be  fon  ed  to  advantage 
If  brought  into  market  before  March.  By 
that  time  Florida  begins  to  supply  our  mar- 
kets in  quantity,  and  the  price  depreciates. 
Strong,  healthy  young  plants,  three  to  four 
years  old,  are  best  suited  for  this  purpose, 
and  should  bo  sown  yearly  and  grown  on  in 
succession,  on  the  surfa<*e  plan ;  that  is,  not 
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planted  deep  in  the  ground  as  for  permanent 
beds.  The  general  management  for  forcing  i& 
similar  to  that  required  for  Ehubarb.  See 
article  on  **  Forcing  Vegetables." 

Aspa'ragus,  Bath  or  ProBsian,  consists  of  the 
spikes  when  about  eight  Inches  long,  of 
Omiihogalum  Pyremiicum  which  grows  abund- 
antly enough  in  hedges  and  pastures  in  that 
locality  (Bath,  England),  to  )>e  worth  gather- 
ing for  sale. 

Aspa'rag^us  of  the  Cossacks.     Typha  IcUifoUa. 

Aspa'sia.  From  aspazomai,  1  embrace;  the 
column  embraced  by  the  labellum.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidacem, 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  from. 
Central  and  South  America.  One  of  the  more 
important  species,  A.  epidendroideSf  has  yellow 
and  brown  sepals,  tlie  petals  light  purple,  the 
lip  white,  with  purple  in  the  centre.  The 
species  should  be  grown  in  baskets,  or  on 
blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  with  plenty  of  moss. 
They  do  not  require  a  high  temperature,  but 
neea  plenty  of  air.  Increased  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1833. 

A'spen.    See  Popvlun  tremula. 

A'spera.    Bough,  with  hairs  or  points. 

Aspe'nila.  The  diminutive  of  at^per,  rough  ;  in 
reference  to  the  rough  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
RubiacecB. 

Pretty,  dwarf,  hardy  plants,  chiefly  natives 
of  the  European  Continent,  well  adapted  for 
shaded  situations  among  trees.  A.  odorata, 
the  common  Woodruff,  is  esteemed  for  its 
delightful  scent.  This  pretty  little  plant, 
when  wilted,  has  the  odor  of  new-mown  hay, 
and  when  kept  among  clothes,  it  not  only 
imparts  an  agreeable  perfume  to  them,  but 
preserves  them  from  insects. 

Asphalt.  Artificial  Asphalt  is  used  very  gen- 
erally for  foot-paths  in  gjirdiMis,  etc.  One  of 
the  best  methods  is  the  following:  Lime 
rubbish,  two  parts ;  coal  ashes,  one  part,  (both 
must  bo  very  dry  and  sifted  very  fine) ;  mix 
them  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  wherein  pour  boiling  hot  coal-tar;  mix 
well  together.  When  as  stiff  as  mortar,  lay  it 
down  three  inches  thick,  on  a  dry  and  previ- 
ously well-leveled  surface,  sprinkle  with  dry 
sifted  sand  and  roll  thoroughly  with  a  heavy 
roller.  Only  just  enough  t^ir  to  last  about  ten 
minutes  must  be  taken  from  the  furnace  at 
one  time,  as,  if  it  be  not  boiling,  the  walks 
will  become  soft  under  the  action  of  very  hot 
sun.  This  may  be  repeated  every  three  years. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  surface,  lime,  coal 
ashes,  and  sand,  be  perfectly  dry,  and  that 
the  days  select<'d  for  the  operation  l>o  very 
fine,  the  hotter  the  better. 

Aspho'delus.  Asphodel.  From  a,  privative, 
and  sphallo,  to  supplant ;  the  stately  flowers 
not  easily  surpassed.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliac^CR. 

Showy  plants  suitable  for  the  open  border, 
with  white  or  yellow  flowers.  They  may  be 
grown  in  any  soil,  and  are  readily  increased 
by  separation  of  the  roots.  Most  varieties  are 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  have  long  been  in 
cultivation  in  our  gardens,  and  are  perfectly 
hardy. 

Aspi'dieae.  A  section  of  polypodineous  Ferns, 
in  which  the  sori  are  punctifonn  or  dot^llke, 
an<l  covered  either  by  reniform  or  peltate 
indusia. 
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Aspidi'stra.  From  oMpiditfeon.  a  little  round 
shield;  the  form  of  the  tlowi'r.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiacece. 

A  Binall  genus  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
remarkable  for  producinj^  their  flowers  under 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  are  useful 
bouse  plants,  and  are  propagated  by  suckers. 
The  foliage  of  A.  elatior  variegnia  (green  with 
broad  stripes  of  white)  contrasts  finely  with 
ornamental-foliaged  plants.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  well-marked  plants,  the  pots  in  which 
tliey  are  gi-ovvn  should  be  small,  and  the  soil 
lilxjrally  iuixe<l  with  sand.  Introduced  in 
1835. 

Aspi'dium.  Shield  Fern,  WcxkI  Fern.  From 
ofipidUm,  a  little  buckler;  the  shape  of  the 
indusium.    Nat.  Ord.  Polifpodiacew. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  and  green- 
house Ferns.  Many  of  the  spe(*ies  are  com- 
mon In  moist,  shady  places  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  green-house  varieties  are 
mostly  from  the  West  Indies.  All  the  species 
are  of  easy  culture.  Many  of  them  are 
deservedly  popular  in  the  fern-house  or  shady 
border. 

Asple'nieae.  A  section  of  polypodineous  Ferns, 
in  which  the  simple  linear  or  oblong  sori  are 
parallel  with  the  veins,  and  oblique  to  the 
midrib,  produced  on  one  side  of  the  veins, 
and  covered  by  indusia  of  the  same  form. 

Asple'niuin.  Sploenwort.  From  a,  privative, 
and  splen^  spleen ;  referring  to  its  supposed 
medicinal  properties.  Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacew. 
This  genus,  as  established  by  Linneeus,  was 
a  veiy  extensive  one,  and  the  species  (exceed- 
ingly varied.  So  much  confusion  existe<l  in 
regard  to  it,  that  modern  botanists  have 
divided  and  sub-divided  it ;  yet  it  contains  a 
large  number  of  hardy  and  tropical  species, 
many  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiful  an<i 
interesting,  and  are  commonly  found  in  our 
green- houses.  Some  of  the  species  have  the 
very  singular  property  of  bearing  little  buds  on 
their  surface,  from  which  young  plants  are 
formed.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  these  young  plants,  all 
perfectly  developed,  from  one  to  two  inches 
high,  on  a  single  frond.  Th<»y  are  popularly 
known  as  bu Upbearing  Ferns.  Several  of  the 
species  are  indigenous  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in 
which  some  of  the  species  may  not  be  found. 

iiste'lma.  Strawbt»rry  Everlasting.  From  a, 
not,  And  8Ulma,  a  crown;  in  reference  to  the 
construction  of  the  fruit.  Green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bracts  of  the  flowers  of  A.  ejciminm  are  of 
a  rich  rosy  tint,  and  are  incurved  so  as  to 
fonn  close  heads,  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  Strawberries.  It  has  been  long  introduced 
but  is  comparatively  rare  in  cultivation. 

A'ster.  Star- wort.  Michaelmas  Daisy.  From 
atitery  a  star.     Nat.  Ord.  VompoHUit. 

There  are  upward  of  om*  hundred  and  fifty 
spocies  included  in  this  genus,  chiefly  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  useful  for  ornamenting  the 
flower  borders  in  the  autumn;  generally  at- 
taining a  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and 
producing  white,  purple  or  blue  flowers.  They 
are  easily  increased  by  s(»parating  the  old 
stools.  The  well-known  German  and  China 
Astei-s   are  now  classed  under  C<tUiMtphu8. 
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The  sweet,  musk-scented  plant  known  as 
Aster  Argophyllu8  is  now  placed  under  Euryhia, 
which  see. 

Asti'lbe.  From  a,  privative,  and  stilbe,  bright- 
ness; flowers  not  very  striking.  Nat.  Ord. 
Saxifragace(JF. 

A.Japonica,  sometimes  called  SpirmiJaponi- 
cn,  Hoteia  Jiiponicaand  A.  barbata,  is  a  native  of 
Jai>an,  and  a  perfectly  hardy  herbaceous  plant. 
The  dark  green  cut  leaves  form  a  handsome 
tuft,  from  which  arise  numerous  crowded 
panicles  of  feathery  white  flow(»rs.  Excellent 
for  forcing  in  pots,  and  flue  for  cutting.  There 
is  a  variety  with  variegated  foliage,  green  and 
yellow,  not  so  vigorous  in  habit,  but  in  all 
other  respects  similar.  Propagated  by  divi- 
sion.   See  Spircpu. 

Astra'galus.  Milk  Vetch.  The  ancient  Greek 
name  for  some  leguminous  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
LegumhwstE. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  i»er- 
ennials,  and  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs. 
Many  of  the  speci<is  are  beautiful  plants 
for  the  flower  garden.  They  are  vigorous 
growers,  and  succeed  in  a  well-drained,  sandy 
soil.  Tlie  genus  is  widely  distributed,  there 
being  scarcely  a  country  where  it  is  not  indig- 
enous. The  flowers  are  pea-shaped,  and 
mostly  yellow  or  purple.  Several  of  our  na- 
tive species  produce  a  fruit  resembling  green 
plums,  that  are  edible.  On  the  prairies  they 
are  called  Ground  Plums.  A.  mollisMimu^, 
popularly  known  as  *' Loco,"  or  "Crazy 
Weed,"  is  the  notorious  cattle-poisoning 
weed  of  Colorado  and  California.  Cattle  and 
horses  eating  it  show  nuiiiy  of  the  symptoms 
of  drunkenness,  and  under  cert^iin  circuni- 
stances  the  results  are  fatal.  The  gum-like 
substance  called  Tragacanth  is  the  produce 
of  several  species  growing  in  Peisia,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Kurdistan.  The  gum  exudes 
naturally  from  the  bark  in  the  same  way  that 
gum  exudes  from  the  bark  of  Cherry  or  Pluiu 
trees.  While  many  of  the  species  are  useful 
or  ornamental,  by  far  the  larger  number  are 
troublesome  weeds. 

Astra'ntia.  A  genusof  rwi^f/Z/A^nr.  Native  of 
Europe  an<l  Western  Asia,  coj'taining  ten  cr 
twelve  species.  Th(?yaje  hardy  luM'baceou:.-* 
perennials,  with  black  annuatic  roots,  and 
generally  white  or  i)ink  flowers.  A.  ('(imioia 
and  A.  Major  are  the  most  distinct  and  orna- 
mental si>ccies,  easily  iniT«»5tsi;d  l-y  root  divi- 
sion. 

Astroca'ryum.  From  aMtrov,  a  star,  antl 
kari/071,  a  nut;  referring  to  the  <listributioii 
of  the  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  Pahnaca. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms  allied  to  Cocos, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  Upper  iNmazon.  They 
have  large  pinnate  le'iv<s,  and  are  armed  with 
spines,  sonu^timesafoot  long,  and  exceedingly 
sharp.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  sp<'cies  fur- 
nish<'S  food  for  cattle  and  swine.  The  youn^ 
leaves  of  A.  rw/z/dre  yield  a  tine  thr»  ;id,  from 
which  the  best  hammocks  are  woven. 

Ata'ccia.  Malay  name.  Nat.  Ord.  TarrareiF. 
There  are  few  nior<'  remarkable-lookii;^' 
plants  than  A.  crif<t(ttn,  sometim^'s  met  in  the 
gardens  under  the  incorrect  name  of  Tacrn, 
integrifoliit.  It  has  a  short,  conical,  un<ier- 
giXHind  cau«lex,  or  rhizome,  and  produces 
from  this  caudex  three;  or  four  large,  oblong, 
acuminate,    purplish-green    stalki'd    leaves. 
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The  scapo  is  about  as  long  as  tho  leaves,  erect, 
stout,  angled,  dark  i)ur])le,  terminated  by  a 
large  four- leaved  involucre,  of  which  the  two 
outer  leafl(»t8  are  daik  purple,  and  the  two 
inner  much  larger,  placed  side  by  side,  green 
with  a  deep  purple  base  and  stalk.  The 
species  are  remarkable  feu*  their  curious  struc- 
ture, but  are  of  no  value  as  flowering  plants, 
or  for  economic  purposes. 

Atama'sco  Lily.    See  Zepki/ranthes. 

Athaiia'sia.  Ornamental  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoHiUr.  They  have  yellow  flowers,  lasting 
a  long  time  in  perfection.  Natives  of  the 
Capo  of  GotKl  Hope. 

Atherospe'rma.  Plume  Nutmeg.  From  aiher, 
an  awn,  aiii  sperina^  a  seed ;  tho  seed  awned. 
Nat.  Ord.  Monimiariea;. 

A  beautiful  green-house  evergreen  tree, 
with  the  aspect  of  a  stat^^ly  conifer.  Flowers 
white,  in  panicles,  Ihe  leaves  being  strongly 
musk-scented.  A  native  of  New  Holland, 
readily  propagated  bv  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1821. 

Athy'riuxn.  A  small  genus  of  ferns,  until  re- 
cently included  in  Asplenium.  A.  Goritigianuin 
piclum  is  a  beautiful  half-hardy  deciduous  va- 
riety from  Japan. 

Atlee  GalL  A  gall  nut  produced  abundantly 
by  Tanmrix  orientaltH,  which  is  called  A  tie  by 
the  Kgy]>tlans.  It  is  filled  with  a  deep  scarlet 
liquid. 

Atra'gene.  A  genus  of  ornamental,  hardy, 
elinibing,  deciduous  shrubs,  «'losely  allied  to 
Clematis,  ajid  belonging  to  Nat..  Ord.  Ramin- 
culaccfF. 

They  occur  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  and  Now  Continent.  A.  Amtricana  (Syn. 
CU-miiliH  verticUlariti)  is  found  in  Western  New 
England,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  A.  alpina, 
blue,  and  its  whiti>  variety,  are  not  uncommon 
in  cultivation. 

Atrapha'xis.  A  gcnu.-^  of  Polygonacecc.  Natives 
v>f  A.-^ia  and  tlie  Cap(^  of  Good  Hope,  consist- 
ing of  1(»\>  shrubs  with  rigid,  much  branched, 
often  spiny  st,enis.  A  few  species  are  culti- 
vated as  gre«'n-liouse  plants,  but  the  most  in- 
teresting, A.  SpinoMit,  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
forms  a  dtMise  shrub,  which  when  covered 
with  llowojs  is  very  showy.  It  is  an  excell(»nt 
jUnnt  for  the  MM-k-'gard<Mi,  growing  well  in  any 
situation.     Syn.  Troijupi/ron. 

A'triplex.  Oniche.  Mountain  Spinach.  From 
utrr,  black,  an«l  ])1('xuh,  woven  t<>gether;  on 
a<-(*ountof  thedaik  color  ami  habit  of  some 
of  the  spefi<*s.     Nat.  Old.  Chriiopodinveir. 

A.  hortenHiH^  the  only  sp»»cies  of  interest,  is 
a  t-all-growing,  hardy  plant,  annual,  kn  )wn  in 
4)ur  gardens  as  Orache.  It  is  but  little  grown 
in  this  country,  but  \ cry  popular  in  Fran<M.». 
It  is  a  native  <»f  Tartary,  introduced  into 
Fiane(»  in  154s.  It  grows  freely  with  ordinary 
i.Mrdrn«ulture.  Seetls  are.  sown  in  both  spring 
and  fall  to  s«'cure  a  succession. 

A'tropa.  Deadly  Nightshade.  Named  after 
AtropoH,  one  of  the  Thre«j  Fates.  Nat.  Ord. 
Solitnareiv. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbac<*ous  perennials 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  remarkable  for  their  poi- 
sonous prop<;rtios.  A.  1  ielln donna ^  one  of  the 
best  knowTi  sp(MM<\s,  is  a  hardy  herbaceous 
plant,  indigt  '.ous  to  shady  grounds  and  waste 
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places  in  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia, 
also  in  Great  Britain.  The  root  is  thick, 
whitish  and  perennial,  sending  forth  annually 
a  strong,  branched,  purple-colored  stem,  from 
three  to  Ave  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  of  un- 
equal size,  and  are  entire,  oval-pointod,  stand- 
ing in  pairs  on  very  short  footstalks.  The 
flowers  aro  large,  bell-shaped,  pendant,  and 
of  a  brown  purple  hue  ;  a]»pearing  in  Juno  or 
July,  and  are  suct;eeded  by  round,  purple  ber- 
ries, which  ripen  in  September.  All  parts  of 
the  i)lant  are  j  oisonous.  It  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  plant  which  produced  such  re- 
markable and  fatal  effects  on  the  Iloraans  dur- 
ing their  retreat  from  the  Parthians,  under 
llilark  Antony,  as  recorded  in  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Antony.  Buchanan  relates  tho  de- 
struction of  the  army  of  Sweno  the  Dane, 
when  it  invaded  Scotland,  by  tho  berries  of 
this  plant.  They  were  mixed  with  the  drink 
which  the  Scot«,  according  to  tho  t-erms  of 
the  truce,  were  to  supply  to  the  Danes, 
which  so  intoxicated  them  that  the  S<?ot8 
killed  a  greater  part  of  Sweno's  army  while 
asleej).  The  extract  of  Belladcmna  is  exten- 
siv(»ly  used  in  the  HomaH)pathic  practice  of 
medicine,  in  cases  of  fever,  and  also  as  a  diur- 
etic. Dr.  Milno  remarks,  that  nature  has 
been  more  parsimonious  in  her  warnings  in 
respect  to  this  plant,  than  to  others  of  the 
same  natural  family.  Neither  the  smell  nor 
the  taste  is  offensive,  and  if  the  color  of  the 
flowers  proves  in  some  degree  a  repellant, 
that  of  the  fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  an 
equal  degre<>,  at  least,  attractive  and  inviting. 
Attale'a.  From  attalus,  magnificent ;  in  refr^rence 
to  the  beauty  of  these  Palms.  Nat.  Ord.  Pal- 
mace(E. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Palms  allied  to 
CocoH.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  are 
natives  of  Brazil.  A.  fun  if  era  yields  a  black 
fiber  resembling  whalebone,  an  article  of  <!on- 
siderable  commercial  value  as  a  material  for 
making  brooms  and  brushes.  It  is  popularly 
known  as  Piassaba  Palm.  The  nuts  of  this 
species  aro  very  hard,  aboiit  four  inches  long, 
finely  mottled,  dark  an<l  light  Inown,  and  are 
highly  esUiemed  for  turning  into  knobs,  um- 
brella handles,  and  various  other  puriK)ses. 
A.  Cohune  furnishes  Cohoun  nuts,  from  which 
is  extracted  Cohoun  oil,  used  for  burning,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  superior  to  cocoanut  oil. 
The  species  are  too  large  for  green-house 
cultivation. 

Attenuated.    Tapering  gradually  to  a  point. 

Aubergine,    Egg    Plant.      Solnnum    inelongena 
rar.  uvujtrum. 

Aubrie'tia.  Named  after  3/".  Auhriet,  a  French 
Ijotanical  draughtsman.  Nat.  Ord.  Cnwiferce. 
A  genus  of  pretty  little  plants,  generally 
about  three  inches  high,  admirably  adapted 
for  pots  nr  miniature  rock-work  ;  tlie  flowei*s 
are  pur[)le,  and  ajipear  in  March.  They  are 
readily  i)ropagated  by  division.  Natives  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  introduced  in  1710. 

Au'cuba.    Tlui  name   of    the  shrub  in  Japan. 
Nat.  Ord.  Comnccw. 

A  genus  ol"  hardy  evergreen  shrubs  from 
Japan,  useful,  and  highly  prized  for  their 
vigoroiis  habit,  rapid  growth,  and  capability 
of  enduring,  and  even  thriving  in,  the  atmos- 
phere of  cities.  The  flowers  are  inconspicu- 
ous, but  since  the  introduction  of  the  male 
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or  poUen-ljearIng  plant,  by  Robert  Fortune, 
to  England  in  1B61,  wo  havo  boen  enabled  to 
seeui*^  the  beautifnt  cornUn^d  berried^  which 
are  bome  in  profusion,  anU  Tender  tlie  bushes 
«zc€*«dingly  ornatni^ntaL  The  eons  pic  uously 
marked  foliage  uf  A^  Japomm  varkgala,  which 
1&  green  ami  yellow,  adrniiitlily  adapts  it  for 
the  shrubberj'  Nirdert  or  a.s  ix  ^Augie  plant  upon 
the  lawn.  This  variety  is  not  usually  hardy 
north  of  Washington.  Propagated  by  cut- 
llngH,  which  root  freely  in  sand*  Introduced 
in  1783. 

Anrantia'oe^e,  The  Orange,  Ij@mon,  and  simi- 
lar fi  ult€  are  produced  by  trees  belonging  to 
thia  natural  ordt*r.    They  are  all  busiiy  or 

'  woody  plants,  having  the  heaves  fllied  with 
transparent  oil  cyi^t^,  giving  thetn  a  dotted 
appearance,  and  a  fndt  more  or  le&a  pulpy, 
Less  than  100  species  are  known.  The  genera 
are  almost  exclusively  found  In  the  East  In- 
dies* whence  thHy  havet  in  some  cases,  spread 
over  the  nsst  of  the  tropics. 

Aureaa.  Of  a  bright  golden  color,  composed  of 
yellow  with  a  small  portion  of  red. 

Auricle.    An  ear. 

Auriconma  A  head  or  tuft,  like  hair,  of  a 
golden  eolor. 

Auricula.     See  Primuln  mtrirula. 

Auricula te.  Aitrirkd,  Having  ear-like  ap- 
pcuiiiages,  ae  Jn  the  cHm^  of  many  leaves,  as  in 
Janminum  auri^mlatiim, 

AuricmlateXy-aagittate.  Eared  at  the  base,  so 
a^  to  give  the  leaf  the  appearance  of  the 
licad  of  an  arrow. 

Australia  (Southern).  This  term  la  fn:*quent- 
ly  applied  to  plants  which  gniw  in  war  at 
climates,  without  regard  to  their  betng 
strictly  conAned  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Anttmui  Bell  Flower.  Gmtiana  pHeamon- 
arUhe. 

Ave'na.  Oat.  A  name  of  obscure  origin.  Nat. 
Ord.  OramincuxtB. 

A  genus  of  grasses  of  which  the  common 
Oat,  A,  saliva,  is  the  best  known,  and 
which  is  invaluable  in  agricultural  econ- 
omv.  There  are  several  species  of  Oats, 
and  a  vast  number  of  varieties.  The  nativity 
of  the  Oat  is  accredited  to  Mesopotamia;  this 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The 
quality  and  appearance  of  the  Oat  vary 
greatly  when  grown  on  different  soils  and  in 
different  climates.  Tlie  justly  celebrated 
Norway  Oat  loses  its  distinctive  character 
when  grown  in  the  warm,  dry  climate  of  the 
Middle  New  England  States,  and  seed  has 
consequently  to  be  imported  every  season, 
in  order  to  keep  the  crop  up  to  the  high 
standard  claimed  for  it.  Tlie  Naked  or 
Hull-less  Oat  is  A.  nuda.  found  growing  wild  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  considered  merely 
a  degeneration  of  the  common  Oat.  A  very 
fine  variety  of  this  species  has  been  introduced 
from  China,  but  its  merits  as  a  farm  crop  have 
not  been  fully  tested.  A.  aterilia,  a  native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  is  the  Animated  Oat  of 
the  gardens.  The  ••  animation  "  is  produced 
by  the  contraction  and  expcmsion  of  the  awns, 
which  cause  the  seed  to  crawl  a  short  dis- 
tance. Moisture  from  dews  is  sufficient  to 
produce  this  slight  motion. 

Avens.     Oeum  tarbanum. 
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Avenues     in     Landacape     Gardening.       In 

forming  an  avenue,  a  gradual  winding 
line  should  above  fill  be  obtained,  which 
must  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  view 
from  the  house.  An  old  authority  on  thia 
subject  says  that  "  there  never  should  be  any 
deviation  from  a  straight  fine  unlet^s  for  som* 
real  or  apparent  eau8e»"  so  in  a  winding  or 
curved  line  a  tree,  rock  or  building  must  be 
placed  at  the  behde  as  a  rea-son  for  going 
around  such  obstacles.  Twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  is  the  width  uHually  allowed  for  tlie  road, 
but  this  depends  upon  individujil  tJiste ;  this 
reraiirii:  als'j  appli(^B  t^  planting  in  double 
rows*  the  trees  forming  a  berk^^  of  triangles; 
or  in  single  rows.  The  dis^tance  ai.'i'Oss  the 
roati  from  one  row  of  trees  to  those  opposite 
should  be  at  least  twenty-five  feet.  The  Lime 
or  Linden  tree  is  extensively  used  for  avenues, 
on  *4ccount  of  its  regular  grow^th  and  the 
shade  it  affords.  The  American  and  English 
Elms  az'o  also  vahiablo  trcciJ  for  ilii&  purpose* 
The  IIorsQ  Che»imt  In  shelt4'rod  spots,  is  very 
omam«  r.tai,  and  tho  various  Sfseeies  of  Maples 
and  Planes,  are  unsurpassed  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spi'uce  anil  other  Firs  are  also  much  used 
and  are  eminently  buited  for  avenue  planting. 
Groups  of  @hi  ubt;^  and  herbaceous  plants  may 
be  IntrcKlueed  bc?tween  the  trees,  and  so  re- 
riKive  ftijy  baroneiis  that  may  ot^cur. 
Avocado  Pear.  Pirsfn  g/^atimimu* 
Awl  Tree,     i/oriitda  eilr^fLdin. 

\   A'wl-wort»     Sitbuiarm aquatka. 

i  Axil,  Axilla.  The  angle  formcni  by  the  union 
of  the  leaf  and&tein  orotiit'rorgarjs;  the  point 
on  the  stem  from  which  a  leaf  proceeds. 

Azalea.    From  iwako^,  di^j* ;  in  reference  to  the 
habitation  of  the  plant,     Nat.  Ord.  Erica&tB. 

Beautiful  fiuwertng  plants,  natives  of  North 
America,  Turkey,  and  Cliina.  The  Antrrii  an 
or  Hard 3*  AzaleOb,  A.  caiemliUacea^  A.  nudiflora 
and  A.  viscosa,  with  hosts  of  garden  varieties 
bred  from  them,  are  inliabitants  of  all  our 
best  shrubberies,  and  iiav(^  been  so  wonder- 
fully improved  by  seedling  culture  as  to 
throw  into  the  shade  the  original  species; 
there  can  now  be  selected  twenty  or  thirty 
varieties  better  than  the  very  best  of  the 
original  species.  Every  year,  too,  adds  to  the 
diversity  of  sorts  and  to  the  size  of  the 
flowers  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  improved  kinds.  In  many  places  they 
thrive  in  the  common  soil  of  the  garden,  but, 
in  general,  they  require  leaf  mould  to  be  dug 
in  with  tho  natural  soil ;  and  where  there  is  to 
be  any  quantity  grown,  or  a  nursery  of  them 
made,  beds  of  leaf  mould,  or  composts  of 
the  greatest  part  of  this,  must  be  matle  up. 
They  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  l)ed3  in  the 
open  air,  but  from  its  extreme  diminutive- 
ness,  many  prefer  sowing  in  pans  and  wide- 
mouthed  pots.  When  they  are  large  enough, 
they  should  be  planted  out  in  beds  six  inches 
apart.  The  second  year  every  alternate  plant 
may  be  taken  out  and  planted  elsewhere,  to 
make  room  ;  and  as  they  increase  in  size  tliey 
should  have  more  room.  They  are  propa- 
gated chiefly  by  grafting  and  by  layers,  but  cut- 
tings of  tlie  last  year's  wood  will  root  readily 
in  sand.  A.  Pontica  is  a  native  of  Turkey. 
A.  Indica  (the  Chinese  Azalea)  and  its  varieti(»s 
are  those  we  meet  with  in  the  green-house. 
The    florists*   catalogues  abound  with    rare 
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sorts,  the  results  of  careful  and  skillful  I 
cross-fertilization.  "NVr  are  larg(*ly  indebted 
for  our  finer  sorts  to  the  nui*serymen  at 
Ghent,  Belgium.  Tlic-y  are  increased  easily 
in  spring  by  cuttings  'A  the  half-rij)ened 
young  shoots. 
Aza'ra.  Named  after  J.  X.  Azara,  a  Spanish 
promoU^r  of  botanv.  Nat.  Ord.  FlacourtiacecB. 
A  genus  of  r^vergrecn  shrubs,  natives  of 
Chili.  A.  Gilh'fsit,  i^  Ihe  most  desirable 
species.  Its  leaves  arc  evergreen^  somewhat 
resembling  the   Holly;   tiowers  yellow,  pro- 
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duced  in  axillarj^  clusters.  Propagated  by 
cuttings.  Introduced  in  1844. 
Azolla.  A  very  curious  genus  of  aquatic  cryp- 
togamous  plants  found  floating  upon  the 
water,  forming  green  or  reddish  patches, 
throwing  down  rootlets  on  the  under  side, 
amongst  which  are  i^tuatcd,  principally  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  organs  of  fructifi- 
cation. .  The  species  occur  in  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand.  The  only  native  species,  A. 
Carolinianay  is  found  in  still  water,  from  New 
York  to  Wisconsin,  and  southward. 


B. 


Babia'na.      From    hnhianeTy    the    Dutch    for 
baboon ;   in  reference  t<>  the   bulbs  being 
eat«»n  by  baboons.     Nat.  Ord.  Iridacecc, 

A  genus  of  Cape  plants,  with  solid  bulbs  or 
corms,  which  are  eaten  by  the  Hottentots,  and 
which,  when  roasted,  are  said  to  resemble 
chestnuts.  All  the  species  have  showy  fiow- 
ers,  of  various  colors,  blue  predominating. 
Some  of  the  varieties  are  finely  variegated. 
They  succeed  in  very  sandy  loam,  and  may  be 
grown  either  in  |>ots  tor  ornamenting  the 
green-house,  or  planted  in  a  cold  frame,  where, 
if  protected  fro.n  frost  in  winter,  they  may  bo 
allowed  tu  remain  «'ii together.  They  increase 
rapidly  by  offsets.  Introduced  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hoi>e  in  1757. 

Babingto'nia.  Nnm(;d  in  compliment  to  Charles 
Babington,  of  Cambridge,  England,  a  distin- 
guished botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Mtp'taiiea:. 

B.  camphoro8m<Cy  the  only  species  of  import- 
ance in  this  genus,  is  a  gra<^efui  green-house 
shrub  from  New  Holland.  It  is  of  easy  culti- 
vation, and  produces  fiowers  freely  during  the 
summer  months,  in  terminal  clusters,  color 
white  or  pinkish.  The  branches  have  a  droop- 
ing habit,  giving  the  plant  a  graceful  outline. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.     Introduced  in  1842. 

Baby's  Breath.  See  Muscari;  also  a  local 
name  for  Gi/psophila  paniculata. 

Baccate.  Having  a  pulpy  or  succulent  texture ; 
berried,  lleshy. 

Bac'charls.  Groundsel-tree.  From  BacchuSy 
the  god  of  wir.*> ;  referring  to  the  spicy  odor  of 
the  ro<»ts.  The  ancients  sonu^times  boiled 
down  their  wines  and  mixed  them  with  such 
spices.     Nat.  Onl.  CompoHit(F. 

This  genus  consist  >i  of  upward  of  200  spe- 
cies, all  South  Ann^ricun  except  three,  two  of 
which  are  found  from  Massachusetts  south- 
ward, and  the  third  in  California.  They  are 
tall-growing  shrubs,  an<l  distinguished  from 
their  allies  by  having  the  nuilo  fiowers  on  one 
plant  and  the  females  on  another.  The  fertile 
plant  t>f  the  native  B.  hfiiimif(*Via  is  very  con- 
8i)i»Mious  in  the  autumn  by  its  very  long  and 
white  pai)pus.  Then'  is  a  !?inguhu  an<l  remark- 
able fact  in  relation  to  one  of  the  s|)ei-ies,  B. 
DouffUuHHi ,  which  is  found  in  California  and  in 
Chili,  without  being  found  in  any  Intervening 
place.  Tiie  medicinal  properties  of  scmie  of  the 
South  American  si)ecies  are  iiighly  esteemed 
for  fevers  and  rheumatism. 


Bachelor's  Buttons.  A  garden  name  given  to 
the  flowers  of  Centaurea  CyanuSy  Globe  Anui- 
ranthtiH,  and  to  the  double-flowering  buttercup, 
Ranunculvs  acriSt  fl.  pi. 

Ba'ctris.  From  haklron,  a  cane;  the  young 
stems  being  used  for  walking  sticks.  Nat. 
Ord.  PalmcuxxB. 

A  genus  comprising  several  species  of 
slender-growing  palms,  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies,  Central  and  South  America.  They  do 
not  rank  with  the  handsomest  of  palms, 
although  when  young  they  are  of  an  orna- 
mental character.  B.  iniegrifoliay  a  native  of 
Rio  Negro,  is  an  elegant  species,  with  a 
slender  reed-like  stem,  producing  a  small 
cix)wn  of  dark-green  leaves, densely  armed  with 
long,  flat,  black  spines.  It  can  be  used  with 
beautiful  effect  UiV  table  decoration.  B.  Mar- 
qja,  the  Marajah  Palm  of  Brazil,  grows  upon 
tlie  banks  of  the  Amazon  and  other  rivers.  It 
is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  its  trunk 
attaining  the  height  of  fifty  feet.  It  is  thickly 
armed  with  spines,  and  has  a  succulent, 
rather  acid  but  agreeably-tasted  fruit,  from 
which  a  vinous  beverage  is  prepared.  B. 
minoTy  has  a  stem  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Its  stems  are  very  smooth,  and  are 
used  for  walking-sticks. 

Bae'ria.  In  honor  of  Professor  Baer  of  the 
University  of  Dorpat.    Nat  Ord.  ComposUtB. 

A  genus  of  bright  yellow  Califomian  annu- 
als, with  solitary  terminal  flowers  about  one 
inch  across.  They  are  pretty  and  desirable, 
B.  chrysoHloimi  being  of  dwarf,  slender,  erect 
habit,  and  v<'ry  showy.  Propagated  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring. 

Bahl'a.  Name  probably  from  the  port  (»f  Bahia 
in  South  America.     Nat.  Ord.  ComposUm. 

B.  lannta,  the  only  describinl  species,  is  an 
ornamental,  hardy  herbaceous  p)erennial, 
much  branched  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
and  having  a  greyish  appearance.  It  produces 
its  large  yellow  flower  heads  in  great  pro- 
I  fusion,  and  is  rea<lily  increased  by  seeds  or 
I       division. 

I   Bala'ntium,     A  name  proposed  for  a  genus  of 
Ferns,  now  considered  synonymous  with  Dicfc- 
,       sonia. 

I   Bald  Cypress.    See  Taxodinm  disHchum. 
i  Balloon  Vine.    See  Cardiospermum. 
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Ballo'ta.  Fetid  Hni>nhomul.  Fumi  hallo,  to 
n-ject ;  in  iiHusiuQ  to  ita>  ortV^nsiivt*  otlor»  Nat. 
Oi'tl.  LabiatiE> 

A  small  genus  of  mere  weedsj  occasionally 
.  in*^t  with  in  the  Ett.stpin  StatcB,  having  fimnd 
Itbrlr  w/iy  fmm  Eiiropi?,  \%iiere  I  hey  nvG 
.natives* 

Ball  Thistle.    Ariotht»r  rmnic  for  Globe  ThiHlk, 

Balm.      MeltH^ii  qjfficinnliH.      A   poronnial    horh 
ofton  u.-^'d  ill  tilt*  iiianulft*:'tijr<'  nf  n  ilrhik  for 
birk  |»i?iaoiis,  and  boiueLimes  employ 0*1  fur 
culinary  pur|>**ft««a. 
Bp«.'.     Jtlunftrda  dithjma. 
I  Pic^l d .     Cn  In  m  ift  f h a  nejtHtu 
I  Ind  Ian  *     TriHiam  pm  dn  turn , 
\)t  r;il»*ajd.      CedrouriUi  triphyUn. 
Of  Gilrad  Tn'»',     Bnljiamudendron   fiHetulfnHt, 

Jinti  f'opnUm  tmUamifera  v<u\  cartdkttnH. 
Of  Houvi^n.     OmnLiphne  Cnlifornica. 

Balmony.  One  of  tho  popular  names  uf  ChrJone 
ff  labia. 

Balsam,    Ltulles*  Sllppf^r,    hnpatieiiH  Batmiminit. 
A    w*<dl-known,   tejuh.T   annual,   a    nutive   of 
Iridiu.     It  is  oni*  of  the  showic'^t  and   mogt 
popular  of   BumnnT  llowera,  blooming  as  it 
<Joe&  till  tlje  advent  of  frost.  NumerouF,  hand- 
f  &OIU0  VttH*dieBajv  f^rown,  tlio  prevailiiii^eoloi;^ 
I  of  which  aro  n'dand  whites  the  f(>nn*'rexUnd- 
I  Ing  to  every  thude  of  pnrpiL\  criinsnu*  riciirl<.d» 
[rose*.  Ula*",  and  curnatiou  or  flr't^h-cidor :  hut 
r  some  of  the  most  supt.H'b  sorts  nre  elo>;aiitly 
8t>ott<'d   tvitli   whihs     Tho    t^potiod  varioties 
form  tt  class  by  th(?mselv**s,  and  arn  justly 
t  rcganh'd  iis  ainonjf  th*r  most  hrilliant  orna- 
(nit'Dtsof  tlie  giirilt't) ;  ther*!  are  tho  t'rini*ion, 
l^earJot,     n»>i«-%     piirph%     and     vioh't-spotU_'d, 
lAfiotherelast*  is  strip*'d,  aflor  tho  innnnfr  of 
iCarnalions,  with  purplr,  erimson.  rose,  scarlet 
on  pare  whito  grounds*,  Bonie  with  one  eulor, 
oth^i'H  with  two  or  more  colors,  and  hunn;  are 
i^-nridusly    mntth^d    and    stHjH'fl.     Thu    mo8t 
llmprtAcd  varhdinsarn  vrry  <luiiblc,ai5d  styled 
iCamtdUa-nowcred   hy  the  Fn^neh.     Some   of 
[tlio  llowori*  art>  alm<  »stas  piMlVctand  as  tiouhlei 
f  BS  those  of  the  Canudlia,  ami  n»*arly  os  regular 
in    8hai:i«?.     The    Germans   call    them    Rose- 
tlowered,  as  many  of  tliem  njiproaeh  Ibe  per- 
I  ftelion  of  that  Howe r  in  shape  ajid  fullut'ss. 
iThere  Ih  a  class  of  Dwarf  Balsjirns  tlud  do  not 
ll^row  over  a  f«u>thigh,  tjutv*"ry  full  and  bushy 
I  In   habit.     They  do  not  protiuee   llmvers  so 
Idoublo    as    the    CMmcIlla    or    Ros<'-jlowen3d 
|varietieBf  but  aro  desirable  for  llio  giirfien. 
They  ehouid   not  be  planted  witii    the    tall 
Ivariotit^s,  which  attairi  flu*  hcl^dtt  of  two  or 
p'tlirce    feet,    when    prop<u  ly  euhivnt<*d,     Tlie 
wdy  way   to  propagate  the  Balsnm   is   from 
|seeds,    whieh   clo  nut  always   priulueo    kinds 
exactly  the  t^anjc  as  the  panuit,  but  opprt>ach 
very  near,  whi^n  gri'at  cure  has  been  taken  to 
keep  the  different  varieties  by  themselves,  as 
is  now  pnn'iiecd  by  those  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  rai:?lfig  the  seed.    Cureful  growers  of 
Balsams,  who  wish  to  raise  prize  Iluwers,  never 
use  i;<'ed  less  1  ban  threo  y<'ars  old  ;  and  they 
lire    pnrtieular  in  saving  it  from  thfr>  most 
Jcmbleand  handsomest  llowers,  tho  tw^st  lieing 
ICho^o    which     ha\o    their    colors    distinctly 
marked,   like  a  Carnation.     Intr«Mlucod  fixim 
the  East  Indies  in  15iH,l. 

A  name  given  to  various  gvnn- resinous 
|or  oleo-resinoufi  substances,      Bayei«  Halsam, 
H      pn^bu'      •>(      Balsttmod/^ndrvn    pnhtHf'frti^. 
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Canatiian  Balsam,  a  protbtct  of  Abkx  h'tljtatfwt. 
Carpathian  Balsam,  a  product  of  Pinm  Ccm- 
hm.  Copal m  Balsam,  a  product  of  Lupiidam^ 
bur  8iyracijitta.  Hungarian  Balsam,  an  oleu» 
res  I  Ui  >  u  s  p  n  >d  n  ct  o  (  Pin  an  Ph  m  ilio .  Ba  I  sa  rn  o  f 
Ac<.>uchi,  a  |)roduct  ol  /rica  Araiunichwi, 
Balsiijn  of  Copaiva,  an  acrid  prctduction  of 
various  speeies  of  Copmfmi,  Jitilsam  of 
Maria,  a  product  of  VfrUtHllaria  €tcumina(a. 
Balsam  of  Peru,  a  i>roduet  of  MifroHpemmtn 
ppruifinim.  Balsmn  of  Qulnqniiio,  a  product 
of  Myrop^permnm  pube^cem^^  sold  as  Wliite 
Bnisani,  Balsani  of  T«j1u,  a  product  of 
Mf/rospenniim  iolniferum.  Balsam  of  Cmirl, 
a  product  of  Humiriuin  fioribundtim.  Taiu- 
ficoari  Balsam,  a  pn*duetof  a  Brazilian  species 
of  Otraipa.  White  Balsam,  the  tame  as  the 
Batsam  of  Quinquiiio  above. 

Balsam  Apple  and  Balsam  Feai.  Bf*e 
Mumordica, 

Balsam.  Fir.    Bee  Abies, 

Balsami'neae.  A  tribe  of  plants  belonging  to 
tfie  order  (terapinceir,  i^epals  and  petals  all 
inlon'tl,  consisting  ol  sL\  segments  one  of 
tliein  emliiig  below  in  a  conical  spur.  The 
bfbt  known  gciiuw  is  Impatit'tw, 

Balaa'mlta.  A  genus  of  Coinpmitiv,  of  but  little 
interest,  only  tivat  H  contains  the  well  known 
Cobtmary,  or  Alectist,  B.  vuhjariH,  a  native 
of  Italy;  although  common  in  every  village 
garden  in  Britjun  and  oti  tin*  contintMit  It  \s 
almost  entindy  discanh'd  lor  culinary  pur- 
poses, and  cvtni  iu  France  it  i-  oidy  used 
occasionally  to  mix  in  salads.  This  plant  is 
the  P(/rf:thrnm  innacettim  of  Linnw.Mis* 

Balsa 'mode 'udrou.  From  btibtitmnn,  an  olil 
Greek  name  for  lialni  or  balsam,  and  tirndrofn^ 
a  tree,     Niit.  t^rd.  Bfir«eraoe(r, 

A  genus  of  Uilsam-bcarlng  trees  with  small 
green^  often  uni-sexuHl  flowers.  B.  v(</rrhH  is 
supposed  to  yield  Some  of  the  gum  rcBin 
known  as  myrrh,  olhi*rs  pro*Iuce  Balm  of 
Gilead,  or  Bidm  of  Mecca;  a  guru  resin 
obtained  by  incision  into  the  bark,  und  con- 
sidered by  the  aucienis  hs  a  panacea  for 
almost  all  the  His  that  Ib'sh  is  heir  t^j. 

Balsam  Tree,     A   common  name   for  Bttham- 
odendton,  and  Clit^ia. 
CiiTmda.     Abit'«  bafMamm  and  Pinua  Fraftttri. 
Copal  m,     Liquidambar  Stifracijiun, 
Florida.     AmyriH  Florida mt. 
Hungarian.     Ft  mis  Fumiiio, 
Janmica.     Clut*i4i  flavu. 

Balsam  Weed,  A  popular  nanjc  for  thmphal' 
intn  pultfnfdialum,  a  native  plant  used  in  the 
marmfacture  of  i»aper. 

Bamboo.     Australian.     Pan  rnmitjrriA^ 
Blow-pipe.     AnindiHOrift  S*'homhnrgkiu 
Co m m o n ,     Bamb umi  tt r u nd in 'W'«f< * . 
Fortune*S.     BamhuMa  Furiunt'i, 
Metake.-    Bambwaa  Jixpomea, 
Saered.     Nandina  do^nw^ticn. 

Bambu'&a.  Bamboo  Cane,  From  bambu,  its 
Indian  name.     Nat.  Or<l.  Gr^tmiwice/r, 

A  genus  of  gigantic  reeds,  mtnnton  i  lit....,* 
out  Southern  China  and  Japan.     • 
nat^ea  is  the  spcides  of  grrnt*>^t  tri 
When  growing  it  has  th* 
Imnienso  bln'jif  of  wh^Ht  n 
grows  In  lari 
upwnnls    ol 
<pnintltv  .»! 
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enormous.  The  caiio  is  porous  in  tho  center 
and  partly  hollow.  Externally  the  epidermis 
is  composed  of  a  hard  wood,  into  which  silex 
enters  so  largely  that  it  will  strike  fire  with  a 
steel  like  n  i>iece  of  flint.  Although  this  plant 
grows  spontaneously  and  most  profusely  in 
nearly  all  tho  immense  southern  districts  of 
the  Chinese  Enipire,  yet  the  Chinese  give  the 
cultivation  of  this  reed  great  care  and  atten- 
tion. They  have  treatises  and  whole  volumes 
solely  on  this  subject,  laying  down  rules 
derived  from  experience,  and  showing  the 
proper  soils,  the  best  kinds  of  wat^r,  and  the 
seasons  for  planting  and  transplanting 
the  useful  production.  Tho  variety  of  pur- 
poses lo  which  the  Bamboo  is  applied  is 
almost  endless.  The  Chinese  use  it,  in  one 
way  or  other,  for  nearly  everything  they 
requii'e.  The  sails  of  their  ships,  as  well  as 
the  masts  and  rigging,  consist  chiefly  of 
Bamboo,  manufactured  in  different  ways. 
Almost  every  ai*ticle  of  furniture  in  their 
houses,  including  m«at«,  screens,  chairs,  tables, 
bedsteads,  and  bedding,  are  made  of  the  same 
material ;  and  in  some  sections  entire  dwell- 
ings are  constructed  of  Bamboo.  Fine  paper 
is  luiide  from  the  fiber  of  this  plant.  In  short, 
scarcely  any<  hing  is  to  be  found  in  China  either 
upon  land  or  water,  into  the  composition  of 
which  Bamboo  does  not  enter.  The  same 
extensive  use  is  also  made  of  this  reed  in 
Japan,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siani,  and  other  East- 
ern countries. 

Bana'na  or  Plantain  Tree.     Musa  Sapientum. 
Abyssinian.     Muna  En»fte. 
Dwarf  Chinese.     Mima  Cavendishii. 

Banded  Rush.     See  Scirpus. 

Bane-berry.     See  Ad^ra  spiccUa. 

Bane-'wort.     Atropa  belladonna, 

Baniste'ria.  A  name  applied  to  a  genus  of 
the  natural  family,  MalphifjhiacefE,  consisting 
of  trees  or shiubs,  frequently  climbing.  They 
are  natives  of  Brnzii  and  the  West  Indies. 
Several  are  in  oullivation  for  the  sake  of  their 
pretty,  yollow  flowers  and  in  some  instances, 
fine  foliage.    Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Ba'nksia.  A  genus  of  Proteacem,  established  by 
the  youngt'r  Linmeiis  in  honor  of  Sir  Joseph 
Jt'Dik'M,  <Trf»en-hou!re  ev(»rgreens  principally 
grown  tor  tli»»  beauty  of  their  foliage,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  harsh,  rigid  coriaceous 
character.  The  leaves  are  g«'nerallydark  green 
on  the  upper  surface  and  clothed  with  a  white 
or  ruf()us  down  beneath,  their  margins  being 
either  d»'eply  serrated  or  spinous,  rarely 
entire.  This  getiiis  is  peculiar  to  Australia 
and  contains  ui)wards  of  fifty  species. 

Banner  Plant.     The  genus  Anthurium, 

Banyan  Tree.     See  Fimn  indica. 

Baobab  Tree.     See  AdanHonia  diyitata. 

Ba'phia.     Camwood.    Banvood.     Fvombaphr,  n 
dye,  refining  to  tlio  use  of  the  woo<l  indyiMng.    j 
Nat.  Old.  IjeguminoH(F. 

B.  vitida,  the  only  species,  produ(!es  the 
Camwood  or  Baiwood  of  commerce.  It 
is  an  ev<>rgreen  tree,  growing  to  th<» 
height  of  fifty  f<M't,  with  sliining  green  j 
leaves,  composed  of  two  pairs  of  h»aflets 
and  an  odd  on«'.  Its  flowers  are  y(»lIow, 
and  bear  some  n^seniblant'e  to  the  common 
laburnum.  It  is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
and  forms  an  im|)ortant  article  of  ccjmmorce. 
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The  native  wcmien  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
use  tlie  pounded  wood  for  painting  their 
bodies ;  amulets  are  also  made  of  it,  and  it  is 
used  in  their  Fetish  ceremonies.  Introduced 
in  1793. 

Bapti'fiia.  From  hapto,  to  dye;  some  of  the 
species  possessing  dyeing  properties.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoHce. 

This  genus  of  native  plants  (commonly 
called  False  Indigo)  are  rather  pretty  for  the 
border.  Flowers  are  white,  blue  or  yellow. 
They  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil,  and  are 
increased  by  division. 

Barbace'nia.  Named  after  ^f.  Barbacena,  a 
Governor  of  Minas  Geraes.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amaryllidaceo'. 

Very  pretty  and  singular  herbaceous 
perennials.  B.  purpurea,  has  flowers  of 
moderate  size,  of  the  richest  velvety  purple 
iiuaginable,  leaves  narrow,  long,  and  droop- 
ing in  the  way  of  Pandanus  graminifoliua. 
"Lindley"  says  that  they  are  capable  of 
existing  in  a  drj^  hot  air,  without  contact 
with  the  earth,  on  which  ac<;ount  they  are 
favorites  in  South  American  gardens,  where, 
with  Orchids  and  Bromeliads,  they  are  sus- 
pended in  the  dwelling  houses,  or  hung  to  the 
balustrades  of  the  balconies,  in  which  situa- 
tion, they  flower  abundantly,  filling  the  air 
with  their  fragrance. 

Barbadoes  Cherry.     MalpigUia  glaltra. 

Barbadoes  Grooseberry.     Se(^  Pcreskia. 

Barbadoes  Lily.     Ilippeastrum  equestrw. 

Barbadoes  Pride.    Adenanlhera  Pavonina. 

Barbare'a.  Winter  Cress.  So  named  on  ac- 
count of  its  having  been  formerly  called  the 
Herb  of  St.  Barbara.     Nat  Ord.  Crue\fercB. 

B.  vxdgaris  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  in 
early  days  esteemed  as  a  salad.  It  closely 
resembles  the  common  Water  Cress,  but 
grows  on  di-y  soils.  Its  use  is  now^  discarded. 
It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and  has  become 
naturalized  in  some  parts  of  this  counti*y. 

Barbate.  Having  long,  soft  hairs  in  one  oi 
more  tufts. 

Barberry.     See  Berberis. 

Barbs.    Hooked  hairs. 

Barcla'ya.  A  singular  genus  of  East  Indian 
aquatics,  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  NipnpkiB' 
acecB. 

They  bear  but  little  resemblance  to  the 
ordinary  water-lilies,thoughbotanicalIy  allied. 
As  botanical  specimens  they  are  very  interest- 
ing; as  fiowering  plants  they  an*  not  likely  to 
occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
ornamental  plants. 

Bark.  All  the  outer  integuments  of  a  plant 
beyond,  the  wood,  and  formed  of  tissue 
parallel  with  it.  It  is  also  the  officinal  name 
given  to  the  cortical  layers  of  various  plants, 
used  chiefly  for  medicinal  and  tanning  pur- 
poses. The  name  is,  par  crrellrnce,  applied  to 
the  Peruvian  or  Cinchona  barks,  the  source 
of  Quinine.  ()f  these  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, namely :  C-alisaya  Tark,  Royal  Yellow, 
Cinchona  ('(disai/a ;  Light  Calisaya,  C  Bo/tt?i- 
nna,  C  Hcrobiculala;  Peruvian  Calisaya,  C. 
stTohicidata  {Dclondriana) ;  Carabaya  Asii, 
J-um,  C.  ovata ;  Dark  Jaen.  C.  vtllona ;  Hard 
Carthag(Mm,  C.  cord{/))Ha,  Woody  Carthagena, 
('.  Cofidaminea  ;  SiK)ngy  Carthagena,  Coquetta, 
Bogota,   C.  lancifolia,  (Condaminea) ;  Crown, 
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C.  CcUiaaya;  Select  Crown,  C.  chahuanffuera ; 
Ashy  Crown,  C  macrocalyx,  C.  rotwndifolia ; 
Fine  Crown,  C.  crinpa ;  Loxa  Crown,  C  Con- 
daminea;  Wiry  Crown,  C.  hirsula;  Cinnamon, 
C  coccinea ;  Cusco,  Ariza,  C.  pubescena ;  Red 
Cusco,  St.  Ann's,  C.  scrobiciuata ;  Huanuco, 
Gray,  C.  micrantha,  C.  glandtdifera^  C  nilida; 
Original  Loja,  C.  urilusinga;  Negrilla,  C. 
heterophylla;  Red,  C.  conglamercUa;  Genuine 
Red,  C.  succirubra;  Spurious  Red,  C.  magnir 
folia.  The  principal  sorts  are  sometiraes 
classed  thus :  Gray  Barks :  Crown  or  Loxa,  C. 
condamineUy  C.  aerohiculaJta^  C.  macrocalyx; 
Lima,  Huanuco,  Silver,  C,  micrantha,  C.  Ian- 
ceolata,  C.  ylandtUiftra,  and  probably  C.  pur- 
purea. Red  Barks  :  C.  nitida.  Yellow  Barks : 
C.  Calinaffa,  C.  micranihay  C.  Candamineay 
C.  Umcifolut.  Rusty  Barks:  C.  kirsuta,  C. 
micrantha,  C.  ovilafolia^  and  probably  C.  pur- 
purea. White  Barks :  C.  ovata,  C.  pubeacens, 
C.  cordifolia.  For  a  complete  account  of  the 
medicinal  Cinchona  Barks,  see  Mr.  Howard's 
splendid  volume,  entitled,  •*  The  Nueva 
Quinologia  of  Pavon.'' 

The  following  Barks  are  also  employed  offl- 
cinally  or  economically :  Alcomoco  or  Alcor- 
noque,  the  astringent  bark  of  several  6i>ecle8 
of  Byrsonima,  or,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, of  Bowdichia  virgillioides.  Angostura 
Bark,  the  febrifugal  bark  of  Galipea  Cusparia 
or  O.  officinalis.  Babul  Bark,  the  astringent 
bark  of  Aca,cia  Arabica.  Bastard  Cabbage 
Bark,  the  bark  of  Andira  inermis;  the  same 
as  Worm  Bark.  Bastard  Jesuit's  Bark,  the 
bark  of  Ivafrutescens.  Bonace  Bark,  the  bark 
of  Daphne  tinifolia.  Canelia  Bark,  the  stimu- 
lant aromatic  bark  of  Canellaatba,  CaribaBan 
Bark,  the  astringent  bark  of  Exostemma  cari- 
bcBum.  Cascarilla  or  Sweet  Wood  Bark,  the 
aromatic  bark  of  Croton  Cascarilla  and  C 
pseudo-China.  China  Bark,  the  febrifugal 
bark  of  Buena  hexandra.  Conessl  Bark,  the 
astringent  bark  of  Wrightia  antidysenterica. 
Culllawan  Bark,  the  aromatic  stimulant  bark 
of  Cinnamomum  CulHawan.  Eleuthera  Bark, 
the  aromatic  bark  of  Croton  CaacariUa.  False 
Angostura  Bark,  the  bark  of  Sirychnos  nux- 
romtoa.  French  Guiana  Bark,  the  febrifugal 
bark  of  Partlandia  hexandra.  Hemlock  Bark, 
the  astringent  bark  of  Tsuga  Canadensis,  used 
for  tanning  leather.  Jesuits  Bark,  the  same 
as  Peruvian  Bark.  Juribali  Bark,  an  astrin- 
gent bark  of  Demerara,  supposed  to  be  the 
produce  of  some  Cedrelaceous  plant.  Me- 
lambo  Bark,  the  aromatic  febrifugal  bark  of 
some  species  of  Galipea,  or  one  of  Its  allies. 
Mesereum  Bark,  the  acrid,  irritant  bark  of 
Daphne  Mesereum.  Monesia  Bark,  the  bark  of 
some  South  American  Sapotacece.  Muruxi 
Bark,  the  astringent  bark  of  Byrsonimaspicatay 
used  by  the  Brazilian  tanners.  Niepa  Bark,  the 
febrifugal  bark  of  Samadera  Indica.  Ordeal, 
Sas^,  or  Saucy  Bark,  Is  the  poisonous  bark 
of  £rythrophlfFum  guineenspy  of  Sierra  Leone. 
Panococco  Bark,  the  sudorific  bark  of  Swartzia 
tomentosa.  Quercitron  Bark,  the  yellow  dye 
bark  of  Quercus  tinctoria.  Quillai  Bark,  the 
bark  of  QuiUaia  sapanaria,  used  a^  a  substi- 
tute for  Boap.  Sassafras  Bark,  is  the  aromatic 
bark  of  Atherosperma  moschata.  Stringy  Bark 
of  Taemanla,  Eucalyptus gigantea.  Sweet  Wood 
Bark,  the  same  as  Cascarilla  Bark.  Nine 
Bark,  an  American  name  for  Spxrcca  opuhfolia. 
White  Wood  Bark,  the  same  as  Canelia  Bark. 
Winter's  Bark,  the  tonic  aromatic  bark  of 
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Drymis  Wintcri.  Worm  Bark,  the  bark  of 
Andira  inermiSy  formerly  ubcd  as  an  tuitliel- 
mlntlc.  There  are  other  barks,  but  IIk'jso  are 
the  principal  ones  having  a  commercial  or 
medicinal  value. 

Barke'ria.  After  the  late  Afr.  Barker,  of  Bir- 
mingham,  Eng.,  an  ardent  cultivator  of 
Orchids.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  verj'  beautiful  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Slexico  and  Central 
America.  They  closely  resemble  the  well- 
known  genus  Epidendrum.  B.  fqtectabUis, 
called  in  Guatemala,  Flor  de  Isabel,  i.s  the 
finest  species.  It  Is  one  of  the  votive  offer- 
ings of  the  Catholics  in  that  country.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  In  baskets  of  moss 
In  a  warm  house.  Th(^y  are  Increased  by 
division.    Introduced  in  1843. 

Barle'ria.  After  the  Rev.  J.  Barrelier,  of  Paris. 
Nat.  Ord.  AcanthacecB. 

A  large  genus  of  herbs  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropical  regions  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds.  The  flowei*s  are  purple, 
3'ellow,  orange,  or  white,  produced  in  axillary 
or  terminal  spikes  or  heads.  But  few  of  the 
species  have  been  introduced  into  the  garden 
or  green-house.  B.  cristatUy  a  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  is  a  pretty  little  hot-house  ever- 
green plant,  bearing  its  purplish-lilac  flowers 
in  great  profusion  In  summer,  making  It  a 
desirable  border  plant.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings.     Introduced  in  179(5. 

Barley.  The  common  name  for  Hordeum  vui- 
gare,  which  see. 

Bama'rdia.  Name  in  honor  of  E.  Barnard, 
F.  L.  8.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliacece. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs  from 
China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  pale  blue, 
similar  to  the  SciWi,  and  from  the  resemblance 
the  finest  species  has  been  called  B.  Hcillioides, 
They  require  to  be  grown  in  a  frame.  Pro- 
pagated by  oflfKctrt.     Introduced  in  1819. 

Barnyard  Grass.  The  common  name  for  Pani- 
cum  Crua-galii. 

Baro'sma.  From  barytt,  heavy,  and  oamey  (xlor; 
referring  to  the  powerful  scent  of  the  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  Ruto/jifc. 
A  gen  js  of  evergreen,  green-house  shrubs, 
'  natives  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
leaves  are  used  by  the  Hottentots  to  perfume 
themselves  with.  The  Bueku  leaves  of  com- 
merce, wh'cfi  are  much  usod  in  medicine  aa  a 
stimulant  and  tonic,  are  produced  from  s'jv- 
eral  of  the  species. 

Barren  Flowers.  The  sluminate,  or  male 
flowers  of  many  plants,  are  popularly  known 
as  Barren  flowers,  and  are  generally  produciMl, 
as  in  the  case  of  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.,  by 
moncjecious  plants,  that  is,  those  having  male 
and  female  organs  in  different  flowers,  hnt.  on 
the  same  plant.  A  good  examples  of  Barren 
flowers  Is  seen  in  the  ray-florets  of  many  com- 
posite plants,  such  as  the  Thi.^tle  or  Aster, 
whi(;h  are  frequently  really  neuter,  having 
neither  male  nor  female  organs. 

Barriagto'nia.  Named  after  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacecc. 

This  genus  consists  of  tropical  ev<!rgn?<?n 
trees,  some  of  which  are  of  large  dimensions. 
They  are  found  in  many  parts  of  India,  but  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula and  the  islands  of  the  India  Ocean  ;  two 
species  are  found  In  N.  Australia,  and  one  on 
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tho  banks  of  the  Zumbcsi  Kivor,  in  East 
Africa.  Without  f'xception  they  are  beautiful 
objects  when  in  flower. 

B.  sjyecioHa,  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  and 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  genus,  attains  a 
height  of  fifty  feet,  with  a  cinrumference  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  feet;  it  is  generally  found 
near  the  sea.  From  its  seeds  a  lamp-oil  is 
expressed  ;  mixed  with  bait  they  are  used  to 
inebriate  lisli  in  order  to  facilitate  their  cap- 
ture. The  roots,  bark,  and  seeds  of  the  sev- 
eral species  are  much  used  in  medicine  by  the 
native  practitioners.     Syn.  Stravadium. 

Barringto'nia'ceaB.  A  small  order,  now  placed 
as  a  tribe  of  Myrtncew. 

Barto'nia.  Named  after  Dr.  Barton,  one  of  our 
distinguished  })otanists.  Nat.  Ord.  Loasacew. 
B.  attrea,  anative  of  California,  is  a  splendid 
annual,  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  which 
have  (juite  a  metallic  luster  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them.  The  seed-pod  is  curiously 
twisted.  Like  all  tho  California  annuals,  it 
is  very  apt  to  die  off  if  the  roots  become  at  all 
withered  by  drought,  or  if  the  collar  of  the 
plant  be  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun  ; 
and  thus  it  does  best  when  grown  in  masses, 
so  that  the  ground  may  be  quite  coven»d 
with  its  leaves.  It  succeeds  l)est  in  a  moist 
situation.     Introduced  in  1834. 

Barwood.     Baphia  nitida. 

Basal.  Situated  at  the  base  of  anything,  or  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  any  organ  or  part. 

Base'Ua.  Malabar  Nightshade.  Irs  Malabar 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  Chenopodiacew. 

A  genus  of  climbing  plants,  mostly  biennial. 
B  alba  and  B.  cordifoUa  are  grown  in  the  East 
Indies  as  pot-herbs,  and  are  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Spinach.  Some  of  them  are  also 
grown  In  France,  to  f  uniish  the  Taris  market 
with  summer  Spinach,  and  they  are  grown  for 
the  same  purpose  in  China.  B.  rubra,  a  va- 
riety of  B.  cordifoUa,  yields  a  rich  purple  dye. 
Some  of  the  species  have  tuberous  roots. 
B.  alba  is  suitable  for  a  suspended  pot  or 
basket,  being  quite  pretty  when  in  bloom.  B. 
lucida,  when  in  fruit,  is  a  very  inU*resting 
plant.     Propagated  by  division  and  by  seed. 

Basella'ceae.  A  series  of  usually  herbaceous 
climbi'rs,  and  considered  a  tribe  of  Chenopo- 
diaceiF. 

Basil,  S^weet.     Ocimum  BdHilicnm.     Wliicli  se(». 

Basil,  "Wild.     The  genus  Pyrnauihemum. 

Basil  Thyme.  C/ommon  name  for  Calamiiitha 
Anr.o>*. 

Ba'ssia.  Butter  Thm*.  XauuHl  nft<'r  3/".  Basni, 
Curator  of  th«»  Botanic  Gard<»n  at  Boulogiu'. 
Nat.  Onl.  Sapotaciir. 

Tall  tnM«s.  nntiv(\s  of  tho  hottest  parts  of 
the  East  Iiwlii's  and  Africa;  the  h'av<»sar(»  al- 
ternat<\  ])n)du<*«Ml  in  terminal  tufts.  The 
trees  are  of  considerable  imjMU'tMnce  in  their 
native  count ii«'S.  B.  hntriiacta  yields  a  thick, 
oil-like  b'ltter  from  its  fruit.  It  makes  goo  I 
soap,  and  is  a<lapted  for  burning.  From  the 
juice  of  \\w  flowers  a  kind  of  sugar  is  ]>re- 
pan'd.  Tlie  flowers  of  H.  httifolia,  the  Mah- 
wah  Ti*ee,  are  used  as  an  article  of  food  in 
India,  and  when  dried  keep  good  a  long  time. 
A  good  siziul  tree  will  continue  to  sIkmI  its 
]»lossoms  for  fifteen  days,  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
hundred  i»o'infiS  per  day,  whi<*h  weiglit  is 
reduced   one-lialf  in   the   process  of  drying. 
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A  maund  (eighty  pounds)  of  dried  Mahwah 
will  furnish  a  fortrnght's  food  to  a  family  of 
two  parents  and  three  children.  It  is  gener- 
ally eaUm  with  the  seeds  of  the  Sal  Tree 
{Shorea  robusUi) ;  a  small  quantity  of  rice 
being  sometimes  added.  The  fruit  of  the 
Illupie  Tree,  B.  longifolia,  yields  oil  for  lamps 
and  various  other  purj)ose8;  it  is  also  used 
for  food.  B.  Parkii  is  the  Shea  Tree,  or  But- 
ter Tree,  mtMitioned  by  Mungo  Park  in  his 
travels.  Some  of  the  species  furnish  a  very 
valuahh^  timb(^r  for  the  mechanic  arts. 

Basswood  or  Whitewood.     TUia  Americana. 

Bast.  A  strong  woody  fibre,  much  used  in 
some  places  for  making  brooms,  brushes,  etc., 
obtained  from  the  leaf  stalks  of  Alialea 
funifcra  and  of  Leopoldinia  Piassaha.  Also 
the  inner  bark  of  the  Lime  Tree,  of  which  the 
Russian  mats  used  in  gardens  are  made. 
Cuba  Bast  is  the  fibrous  inner  bark  of  Par  ilium 
elalum,  much  used  for  tying  up  cigars,  and  by 
gardeners  for  tying  up  plants,  etc.,  as  is  also 
the  bast  of  the  Lime  Tree.  Raphia,  however, 
is  now  fast  superseding  these  materials 
among  gardeners  for  tying  purposes.  See 
Raphia. 

Bastard,  or  False  Acacia.  Robinia  Pseudo- 
acucia. 

Bastard  Pennyroyal.  See  Trichontema  dichoto- 
mum. 

Bata'tas.  Its  Indian  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Convol- 
vulaceai. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  tul>erous- 
rooted  climbing  plants,  tender  or  half-hardy. 
Some  of  the  species  are  handsome  green- 
house cllnjbers,  with  large,  purple,  showy 
flowers.  As  the  flowers  fade  quickly  and 
have  no  commercial  value,  the  species  are 
rarely  cultivate<l.  The  most  interesting 
species  is  B.  edulis,  the  well-known  Sweet 
Potato,  for  desiTlption  of  which  see  Potato. 
The  several  species^  are  natives  of  Mexico, 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

Batema'nnia.  In  compliment  to  James  Bats- 
man, a  celebrated  English  collector  and  culti- 
vator of  Orchids,  and  author  of  the  "Orchid- 
ace*e  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala."  Nat.  Ord. 
OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  most 
of  which  have  small,  inccmspicuous  flowers. 
Batemamna  Burtii  is  a  very  rare  and  showy 
plant,  from  Costa  Rica,  with  flowers  three 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  reddish  brown,  with 
yellow  spots,  lip  white  and  dark  purple. 
They  recpiire  to  be  grown  in  a  house  with 
moderaUi  heat,  and  to  be  waten^d  with  i*reat 
caution.     Introduced  in  1872. 

Baue'ra.  Named  after  two  brothers,  German 
botanical  draughtsmen.  Nat.  Ord.  Sax{fra- 
ijaaa'. 

A  genus  of  small  green-hou-e  shrubs, 
natives  of  New  Z<'alan<l  and  Australia. 
Their  pale  red  or  i)ink  flowers  are  produced 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  great  profusion. 
They  form  very  neat,  pretty  green-huuse  ever- 
greiMi  {)lants.  ilowering  nearly  the  whole  year 
through.     Easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Bauhi'nia.  Named  after  the  brotlx'rs  John  and 
Cnnpvr  Haiihin,  botanists  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Nat.  ()r<l.  Jji'cjuminoHa'. 

The  numerous  si)ecies  that  compose  this 
genus  are  extenslv(>ly  diffused  throughout  tho 
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tropics,  particularly  in  Brazil  and  India. 
They  ai-e  generally  clitnbei*s,  frequently  at- 
taining a  gigantic  size ;  some  few,  however, 
form  trees,  or  large  shrubs.  B.  tomentoaa  is  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  forms  a  small  tree, 
growing  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  having 
pale,  yellow  flowei-s,  spotted  with  crimson, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  idea 
that  they  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  ^t. 
Thomas,  hence  the  tree  is  called  St.  Thomas' 
Ti*ee.  B.  Vahlii  is  the  Maloo  climber  of  India, 
a  plant  whose  gigantic  shrubby  stems  often 
attain  a  lengih  of  300  feet,  and  climb  over  the 
tops  of  tlie  highest  trees  In  the  forest,  twist- 
ing so  tightly  round  their  stems  that  they 
not  unfi-equently  stranj^'e  and  causti  death, 
the  stems  ultimately  decaying  und  leaving  a 
sheath  of  climbei-s  standing  in  their  place. 
Tlie  young  shoots  and  leaves  are  covered  with 
a  rust-colored  scurf,  and  are  furnished  with 
tendrils.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  often 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  composed  of 
two  oval-shaped  lobes  joined  together  for 
about  half  their  length,  and  heart-shaped  at 
the  base.  The  flowei*s  are  snowy-white,  and 
arranged  in  racemes.  Tlie  exceeding  tough 
fibrous  bark  of  this  species  Is  employed  In 
India  for  making  ropes,  which,  from  their 
great  strength,  are  used  In  tlie  construction  of 
the  suspension  bridges  across  the  River 
Jumna.  The  bark  of  another  Indian  species 
is  used  for  making  the  slow-matches  used 
with  native  guns. 

Bay-berry.    See  Myrica  cerifera. 

Bay  Oak.     Quercua  aeasUiflora. 

Bay  Rose.    EpUobium  anffuatifolium. 

Bay  Tree.     Magnolia  glauca. 

Bay  Tree.  Poison.    lUicum  Floridanum. 

Bay  Tree.  Rose.    Nerium  Oleander. 

Bay  Tree.  Sweet.    Lauras  nohilia. 

Beach  Grass.    See  Ammophila. 

Beach  Pea.  The  common  name  of  Lathyrua 
maritimufi^  a  species  growing  plentifully  in 
Now  Jersey  and  northward. 

Bead  Tree.    See  Ormoaia. 

Bean.  Phaseohts,  The  varieties  of  our  com- 
mon Garden  or  Bush  Bean  have  their  origin 
in  P.  vulgaris^  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  tfiough  th(>re  are  none  of 
the  species  found  wild  tliat  In  any  way  I'esem- 
bles  the  varieties  under  cultivation.  The 
earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  the  Kidney 
Bean  is  that  given  by  Pliny,  who  calls  them 
Phaaeoli^  and  says  the  pod  Is  to  be  eaten  with 
the  seed.  •'According  to  DIodorus  Siculus, 
the  Egyptians  were  the  fii*st  to  cultivate  it, 
and  to  make  it  an  article  of  common  diet,  yet 
they  conceived  religious  notions  concerning 
it  which  made  them  at  length  refrain  from 
eating  it.  Their  priests  dared  not  either 
touch  it  or  look  at  it.  Pythagoras,  who  was 
educated  among  the  Egyptians,  derived  from 
them  their  veneration  for  the  bean,  and  forbade 
his  disciples  to  eat  it.  He  tau^'ht  that  it  was 
created  at  the  same  time  and  of  the  same 
elements  as  man;  that  it  was  animated  and 
had  a  soul,  which,  like  a  human  soul,  suffered 
the  vicissitudes  of  transmigration.  Aristotle 
explains  the  prohibition  of  Pythagoras  sym- 
bolically. He  says,  that  beans  b<»ing  the 
ordinal^  means  of  voting  on  public  matters, 
the  white  bean  meaning  an  affirmative,  and 
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the  black  a  negative,  therefore  Pythagoras 
meant  to  forbid  liis  disoiples  to  meddle  with 
political  governmenii.  The  Roman  priests 
affirmed  that  the  bean  blossom  contained  in- 
fernal letters,  referring  to  t  he  dark  stains  on 
the  wings,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
superstitions  on  the  subject  S[»rang  from  the 
fruit." — Am,  Enqj.  This  spocles  was  tlrst 
cultivated  In  England  hi  lu09,  having  been  in- 
troduced from  the  Netherlands.  Many  varie- 
ties were  known  to  Gerardo  in  1590.  Tln^ 
running  or  Pole  Beans  are  of  the  species  P. 
muUiJloru8y  introduced  from  South  America  in 
1663.  (See  PhoHtiolus.)  The  English  Bean, 
so  called  by  our  seedsmen,  and  commonly 
known  as  Broad  Windsor,  is  Faba  vulfjaria  var. 
tnacro8j)ermaf  a  genus  tliat  has  b«'en  und<;r 
cultivation  as  long  as  we  have  any  records  of 
gardening.  It  Is  supposed  to  have  originated 
in  Egypt,  from  the  fact  that  th«i  early  Gn?f'k 
writers  mention  receiving  it  thence.  Of  liiis 
class  there  are  many  vaiietieK.,  none  of  which 
succeed  well  with  us. 

Bean.  The  common  name  for  Faba.  Bog 
Bean,  the  Buckbean,  Menyantlws  trifoliala. 
Cujumary  Bean,  the  tonic  seed  of  Aydendrmi 
Cujumary.  Egyptian  or  Pythagorean  Bean, 
the  fruit  of  Nelumbium  specioaum.  French  or 
Bush  Bean,  PhoHeoluHviUgaris.  Haricot  Bean, 
the  seed  of  PhaaeoUis  vvlgaris.  Honey  Bean, 
the  seed-pods  of  Gleditti'chia  triacanthos.  In- 
dian Bean,  an  American  name  for  CaJalpa. 
Kidney  Bean,  the  common  name  for  PhaHeolas^ 
especially  for  those  kinds  cultivated  as  escu- 
lents. Lima  Bean,  the  popular  name  for 
Pkaneolus  lunattia,  of  which  the  Sleva  or 
Southern  Lima  and  Its  dwarf  variety  Hender- 
son's Bush  Lima  B»>an  aje evidently  varieties. 
Locust  Bean,  the  p-xl  of  Ceralonia  siliqua. 
Molucca  Bean,  the  b''-  d  of  Guilandina  Bondu- 
cello.  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar,  the  seeds 
of  PhifHosiigma  venenaiuw.  Ox-eye  Bean,  the 
seed  of  Mucium  urens.  Pichurim  Bean,  a  com- 
mercial name  for  the  -.cotyledons  of  Ncclundra 
Pachury.  Sacred  Bean,  the  common  imme  for 
Neliunbium.  Sahuca  Bean,  the  seeds  of  Soja 
hiH2)ida.  St.  Ignatiu^^'s  Bean,  the  seed  of 
Sirychnoft  mult  (flora;  also  a  Brazilian  name  for 
the  seeds  of  FeiHllra  cord  {folia.  Scarlet  Rur?- 
ner  Bean,  the  seed  of  PhaMenhift  muUifloruH. 
Smoking  Bean,  the  seed-i>ods  of  Cntalpa  biy- 
iioiiioideA.  TongaorTonquin  Boan,  the  hcimI  of 
Diplerix  odorata.  Underground  Itoan,  Anwhii 
hypogway  commonly  called  Pea-nuts.  Water 
Bean,  an  English  name  for  the  family  of 
Nelumbiacew.  Wild  Bean,  a  common  name 
for  ApioH.  Algaroba  Bean  is  Cmitonia  Mill- 
qua.  Asparagus  Bean,  or  Yard  Long,  Dolirhni 
HeHipiipcdalin.  Hibbert.B«'an,  Phah»'ohiH  lunatwi 
(same  as  Lima  B«'an).  Horse  or  Tield  Bean, 
Faba  vulgaris  var.  e(fiuna.  Horse-eye  Bear.. 
MiU'una  urnis.  Inga  Bean,  the  p»>d  of  tli  ? 
Bjist^ird  Oissia.  Malac(!a  Bean  is  the  seed 
of  Semecarpns  anarardium.  MesJipjit  Bean, 
the  seed  of  Prosojyis  glandulnHa.  PigeoM 
Bean  Is  the  small-secdeii  lieM  Beaii.  Kan»'s 
Horn  Bean  Is  Dolichos  bicoviortis.  K -d 
Bean  Is  Viqna  unguicuhJa.  Sea  B^^an,  Florida 
Bean,  a  common  name  for  the  ef^ni  of  Kntada 
scandens  and  of  Ormosia  ilasy  arpa.  Seasido 
Bean  is  Canavalia  obtusifolia  and  Vigfia 
luteola.  Sugar  Bean,  Phascolus  saccharatfUi 
and  P.  lunafuH.  Sword  Bean  is  Entada  i^ran- 
dens  and  CanavaXia  gladiata.    Tick  Beau  1 3  the 
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common  tield  Benii,  Faha  vulgar  in.  Tree  Bean 
of  Australia  is  Bauhmia  Hookerii.  Yam  Bean 
is  DolichoH  tulwroHUJ*.  Year  Bean  is  PkaseoluH 
vulgaris.   Vanilla  Bean  is  VaniUa  plamfoliay  etc. 

Bearberry.     S«h^.  ArHostaphylos. 
Californian.     Rhamnus  JhirHhianus. 

Beard  Grass,    s^o  Avdropogon  and  Polypogon. 

Beard-tougue.  A  iM>pular  name  of  the  genus 
PentAtenivn. 

Bear  Grass.     Se<^  Yucca. 

Bear's  Foot.  ]  ielleboruA  fcelUlus,  J  I.  viriniHy  H. 
niger,  AconUvin  naieUuH  ami  Alchemilla  mil- 
garis. 

Beato'nia.  Nam»-(1  in  honor  of  Donald  Beaton,  a 
celebrated  S«'otch  gardener  and  writer.  Nat. 
Ord.  IridacciT. 

A  small  genu?  of  Mexican  bulbs,  allied  to 
the  Tigridia,  and  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment. Flowers  jnirple,  growing  in  pairs  or 
singly  on  a.  stem  about  a  foot  high.  Intro- 
duced in  1841.     Pr(/i»agated  by  offsets. 

Beauca'rnea.  >.  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  LiUaceft. 

A  name  gi^  or  to  a  genus  of  Agave-like  lili- 
aceous plants,  formerly  described  under  the 
name  Pincen  act  ilia.  The  few  known  species 
are  Mexiciiu  plants,  with  arborescent  stems, 
rt^markable  for  the  large  bulbiform  swelling 
which,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth, 
forms  at  its  base  ;  these  support  a  spreading 
terminal  crown  of  long  narrow  leaves.  B.  re- 
curvattty  is  a  no)  U?  conservatory  plant  when  it 
has  formed  a  lai  ge  stem  and  full  head  of  leaves ; 
its  flowers  froin  4,000  to  5,000  in  number,  are 
white,  small,  and  fragrant,  borne  in  a  large 
t(^rminjil  panic le,  three  or  more  feet  in  height. 
B»'aucarneas  are  wrown  principally  for  the 
Ix'auty  of  th^'ir  foliage  and  are  grotesque, 
graceful,  and  extremely  curious  in  habit  and 
form.  They  are  also  excellent  subjects  for 
t^iib-tropical  or  lawn  decoration  in  summer. 
Propagated  chiefly  by  imported  seeds. 

Beaufo'rtia.  Named  after  Mary,  Duchess  of 
Beaufort.     Nat.  Ord.  Myrta,ce(£. 

A  small  genus  of  ve-y  desirable  green-house 
plants  from  New  Holland.  They  should  bo 
grown  in  loam  and  sand  in  about  equal 
qiiantities,  and  in  a  cool  part  of  the  green- 
house will  flower  splendidly.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  pink,  or  red.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  haif-ripinied  wood. 

Beaumo'ntia.  Named  after  ^frs.  Beaumont,  of 
Bretton  Hall,  Lng.     Nat.  Ord.  Aporf/nacca;. 

This  genu-;  of  j^reen-liouse  twiners  has  but 
f*\v  spe^MCb,  ;tl;  natives  Of  the  East  Indies.  B. 
grandifloi'ii  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome 
llowors  which  arn  pure  vhite,  borne  in  ter- 
minal or  jixiilaiy  corymbs.  The  plant  is  difll- 
<ult  of  propagation,  whicli  is  elTected  by 
<uttiugs.  Great  age  is  re<iuired  to  bring  it 
into  jl'iv.'or.  When  ci.  large  plant  is  obtained 
antl  ^Mowii  und^r  favorablo  circun)<tan«'os,  it 
has  hwl  Irw  rivals..     IntroduciMi  in  1H20. 

Beaver  Poison.  A  conimon  name  ai)pli<'d  to 
Civrui  ii  a(  v.lnta. 

Beaver  Tree  Ci'  Beaver  Wood.  Magnolia 
yifiurti. 

Bedding.  Tips  tenii  is  used  by  florists,  mostly 
when  j»lants  nre  s«'t  out  in  >\hat  is  known  as 
tln^  ••  Carpt't,'"  *•  Uilbon  Line,"  or  "Massing 
in  Color'    stylo  of  decorative  planting.     The 
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"Carpet  Style  *'  is  that  produced  by  planting 
low-growing  plants  of  different  colors  and 
forms  of  leaves,  to  form  carpet-iike  pat- 
terns. They  must  be  such  plants  as  present 
a  smooth,  well  defined  color,  and  not  exceed- 
ing three  or  four  inches  in  height.  To  pro- 
duce the  proper  effect  by  this  style  of  planting 
the  plants  must  be  set  close  enough  to  form  a 
mass,  covering  the  soil  completi?ly  up,  or  the 
effect  will  not  bo  so  good.  Bedding  in  **  ribbon 
lines  "  is  usually  done  along  margins  of  drives 
or  walks,  in  widths  from  one  to  ten  feet,  as 
desired,  the  plants  used  being  such  as  to  give 
the  most  pleasing  contrast  in  color.  The 
l>lants  usually  selected  are  such  as  will  either 
form  a  slope  to  the  walk  by  planting  the 
highest  at  the  back  with  the  lowest  growing 
in  front,  or  else,  if  the  line  is  a  wide  one,  such 
as,  by  placing  the  highest  plants  in  the  center 
and  the  others  on  each  side,  will  slope  to  each 
side  of  the  line.  But  to  keep  the  lines  of  color 
well  defined  and  smooth,  the  plants  must  be 
carefully  pinched  back,  so  as  to  keep  each  line 
to  its  proper  height.  Bedding  by  "massing 
in  color"  is  on  the  same  principle,  only  that, 
instead  of  the  plants  being  planted  in  lines, 
they  are  set  in  contrasting  masses  of  different 
ct>loi*s,  in  any  number  of  shades  desired, 
though  the  eftect  is  most  marked  when  but 
few  colors  are  usihI  in  one  bed.  Large  beds 
are  often  formed  of  one  color,  such  as  scarlet, 
maroon,  blue,  pink,  or  yellow,  which,  seen  at 
a  distance,  in  contrast  with  the  green  of  the 
lawn,  is  by  many  more  admired  than  when  the 
colors  are  placed  together. 

Bed  Straw.  One  of  the  common  names  of  the 
genus  Galium. 

Bee  Balm.    Mellissa  officinalis. 

Bee  Flower,  or  Bee  Orchis.     Ophrya  Apifera. 

Bee  Larkspur.     Delphinium  grandiflorum. 

Beech.    American.    See  Fagus  fcrruginea. 
Blue.     Carpinus  Americana. 
Common.    See  Fagus  aylvatica. 

Beech-drops  or  Cancer  Root.  A  common  name 
of  Epiphegus  Virginicat  a  parasite  that  grows 
on  the  roots  of  Beech  trees. 

BDech  Fern.     Pohjpodium  Phegopteris. 

Bsech  Horn,  or  Horst.     Carjnnus  Betulus. 

Beef  Steak  Plant.  Saxifraga  Sarmentoaa^  and 
Begonia  Evansiana. 

BeefWood.     The  genus  Casuarina. 

Beet,  Chard,  Sea-Kale,  or  Spinach.  Beta 
BrazilienaVy  and  i:?.  Cicla. 

Beet.     lied.     Beta  v^ilgariH,  which  see. 

Befa'ria.  In  memory  of  M.  Bejar^  a  Spanish 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Ericacem. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
found  in  the  Alpine  districts  of  Peru  and 
Mexico.  Xli«y  are  mostly,  extremely  beauti- 
ful plants,  and  grow  at  a  gn-at  height  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  often  at  the  very 
extreme  of  vegetation.  The  genus  is  nearly 
lelated  to  Rhododendrojt;  it  is  rarely  culti- 
vated.    Syn.  Bt'jariti. 

Beggar's  Lice.  Aconnnon  name  of  Cynogloamim 
MoruHoni. 

Beggar's  Ticks.  The  coniinon  name  of  a  very 
disagreeable  weed,  Bidins  chri/HanthemoideM. 
It  has  n^ceived  this  distinctivt^  name  beraust* 
the  fruit  adheres  to  anything  with  whieh  it 
comes  in  contact. 
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Bsgo-nia.  Named  in  htuiur  of  M,  Bego»,  a 
Fr<>rirh  patron  of    botany.     Nat,  Ord.  Ber^- 

All  tlie  species  of  B^'gonia  nre  interesting 
and  beautiful  winter  oriiainonfs  <>f  tlie  hot- 
liuti  se  t>r  g^re e  n  -  ho  nso ,  of  tl\  o  si  rn  [ » 1  e  st  e  u  1 1  u  re 
in  any  rich  soli  if  allowed  an  abundant  supply 
of  wat<?r«  Cuttlnits  may  bo  Btruek  without 
trouble.  B.  it«ar,  the  type  of  the  largo-leaved 
sorts,  and  the  niostornainrntalor  the  species, 
is  best  propagated  by  cuttiiij^  the  leaves  in 
ftecti<uiK,  each  being  bo  cut  a&  to  form  a  junc- 
tion of  tlie  ribs  at  the  lower  end  of  tiie  euiting. 
These  shoidd  be  hiid  in  a  damp,  warm  i*lute, 
or  on  the  propagating  beneii  witli  gofKl  bottom 
hfiat ;  or  a  leaf,  or  a  portion  of  ons3,  may  bt* 
laid  Hat  in  any  ehady  phice  in  the  houj^e. 
Within  the  la^t  twenty-live  years  a  new  mee 
of  1 11  U-'rous- rooted  sorts  has  been  introdui*e<i 
frfn.t  tin  .>inith  Anieriean  Andes,  of  wldeli 
/>  >,  B.  Veitchii,  B.  aelopef^la  and  //. 

/v'  Lte  typical  6i.M?cies^,  from  which,  by 

crMfcvrv-ft^iliUzation  and  selection  a  large  num- 
ber of  beautiful  and  abnost  hardy  kinds  have 
l»een  raised.  This  is  sliovsn  in  the  size.  suV» 
stance,  and  rieh  eolors  of  the  flowers  of  the 
majority  of  the  plants  of  this  race.  They  are 
equally  valuable  for  the  gieen-houso  or  for 
out-door  decoration  In  suiniucr.  The  tul>ers 
should  Ike  kept  warm  and  clry  during  the 
wlnt^.T,  from  November  to  April,  when  they 
may  be  st^-irted  Into  gi-o\vth, 

Bego'nia'ceae,  A  natural  order,  comprising  a 
large  nundierof  useful  and  ornamental  gard<'n 
plants.  The  only  genera  are  Bajaina  aii<l 
B^'goiufUtj.  The  speeies  are  common  in  the 
EaAt  and  West  Imlfes,  and  Struth  America. 
lUid  a  few  are  found  in  MHdagartear,and  Soutli 
Alricu,  They  are  sahl  to  pos^^^s^  1  fitter  and 
iistringent  qtralities. 

3ellddo'iina.     S*'e  Atropa  Belkidonua. 

Beliado'nna  Lily,  A  comnuui  nume  for  Ama^ 
njtlirt  Brlltulmmu, 

Belleva'lia-  In  memory  of  P.  R.  BrU^rnl,  a 
Fr«^nch  Ikotanist,     Nat,  Ord.  Lilktrew. 

A  small  genus  of  bullmys  plants  found  In 
the  MerJIterrancan  region  and  in  t<3mperate 
Asia.  They  are  p<3rfectly  hardy,  growing 
freely  under  the  same  conflltions  in  which  the 
Grape  Hyaeinth,  J/ii«r<iri\  is  grown,  and  the 
finer  speeii^rt  of  whicii  they  closely  resemble, 
,  Introdueed  in  1844. 

['flower.'    8«-'e  Camjmnula. 

Be'lllB.  The  Daisy.  From  bellm,  pretty;  re* 
ferring  to  the  (lowers.  Nut.  Ord.  CmnpasikT. 
Well-known  perennials,  of  which  B.  pet^ennit*, 
the  cuiumon  Daisy,  hiis  b*Mm  In  cultivation  in 
the  British  and  Continental  gardms  froni  time 
ininienjoniil-  The  most  beautifid  Viirieti^'H 
are  the  largo  double,  the  largo  quilieil,  and 
the  Hen-and'Chlckens;  but  there  are  many 
oUjers.  In  GennaTiy  numerou?^  curb » us  varie- 
ilei^  have  bet'U  raised  by  saving  tlie  seed  of 
tho  handsctmest  kinds,  Eaeh  sort  is  much 
improved   hy  being  taken  up,  divided,  and  r*'- 

{Wanted  every  autumn.  They  are  all  iidndra- 
>k*  plants  for  making  edgings  t<*  bordf*rS|  and 
tbey  aro  well  suited  for  growing  in  pots, 
though  at  present  they  aro  almost  neglected. 
They  thrive  b«*ftt  in  a  loamy  soil,  richly  man- 
uml,  which  Hhould  b<^  tlug  over  aiut  well 
broken  liefiire  planting,  and  they  will  liear 
tnub^planting  even  when   in   flower,  provided 
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they  are  taken  up  witii  a  portion  ut  soil  at- 
tached. These  pretty  plants  ore  seldom  seen 
in  our  gardens  in  as  greut  ahundance  as  they 
deserv*^  to  be,  whit  h  JS  owing,  xut  doubt,  to 
their  being  \i>ry  impatient  of  our  hot  sum- 
mers. They  should  therefore  be  grown  in  a 
shady  and  rather  ctnd  border. 

Be'Uium.    A  genus  of  pretty  dwarf  frce-flnwer- 
ing  plants,  nearly  related    to    the    toinmon 
Daisy,  Bellis  pertnnitit,  anci   requiring  similar 
treatment.    Excellent  plants  for  roekwork  or 
a  similar  situation, 
Bell  Pepper.    See  Or/w*fcHm, 
BellT?7ort.    See  Utri4mhHn  grandiSfOm* 
Bellvrorts.     The  English  popular  name  for  the 
Nat.  Ord.  CampamilaceeE. 

Belope'rone.  A  considerable  genus  of  ^Icow- 
//kict'/p,  from  Tropical  America,  containing 
nniny  ppeeles  of  beautiful  shrnhs  with  large 
purple  or  bhio  flowers  borne  on  t'rinlnal 
spik<^s;  neai'ly  allied  U>  Jnsiic^n  r*  vi  retpdring 
the  same  treatment. 

Bene.    Si'c  Stsamum. 

Bengal  Qtiljice.     See  .MgU, 

Benjamin  Bush,  A  popular  n.imo  of  Tandera 
Ihnzoin,  ^^hi€h  is  also  called  Spkc  Bitnh, 

Bent  Grass.     See  AgronHs. 

Bentha'mia,  Kamod  after  Mr,  Hmthtnn,  a  tlis- 
tlnguished  English  botanist.  Nut,  Ord,  Cor- 
naeetp. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen 
shrubB,  natives  of  northern  India.  The  fruit 
makes  It  a  c^>nspicuoys  plant  for  the  lawn.  It 
is  of  a  yellowish  white  color,  about  the  siz*^  of  a 
llaspberiy,  but  not  edible.  B.  Jupmiirn^  very 
niucli  resembles  the  llowermg  Dogwood, 
blooming  two  months  later  in  the  s<*aBon, 
Proptigated  from  seeds  or  by  cuttings. 

Benzoin.  A  genus  of  native  shrubs  noift  known 
iis  Liittlera,  which  see, 

Berberida'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
Jiardy  penmnlalH,  with  terminal  or  axillary 
flowers,  usually  racemose,  with  alternate, 
componrnl  leaves.  These  plants  are  found  in 
Snuth  .\m0rica  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Mageb 
Ian,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Th*'y  are  common  In 
the*  northern  ]irttvine*is  f>f  Ir^dia,  but  none  are 
found  in  Africa,  Australia,  or  the  South  Sea 
Inlands.  The  fruit  of  soTue  of  the  species  is 
used  as  a  presnrve,  and  Is  sometimes  eat^m  In 
a  fresh  er  dried  state.  Tliey  pos6»>ss  aidd, 
hitter,  and  astringent  qualities,  and  oxalic 
acid  occui's  in  some.  The  stem  and  bark  of 
several  species  are  used  in  dyeing  yidlow. 
The  astringent  subntance  ealled  Lycium  by 
Dioscorides  is  suppos»*d  to  be  furnished  by 
the  root  <if  various  st>ecies  of  Berlx-rry,  and  a 
similar  preparation  i.s  mucli  use<i  in  India  as 
a  h^brifuge.  The  pinnate*leaved  Berl jerries 
form  the  sub-gemis  Mahonia,  The  order  con- 
tains twelve  genera  and  a  hundred  and  ten 
sfjeeles,  among  which  are  BerbeHji^  Leottiicet 
Epi medium,  Nandina^  Jeffermmia,  etc* 

Berberido'psis,  From  Berbermt  and  opM,  like : 
re.s«»m tiling  the  Barberry.     Nat,  Ord.  Brr/wrri- 

A  small  genus  of  hatf-hardy  evorgrwii 
shrul>s.  natives  of  Chili,  /i,  coraflina  {»  a 
handsome  shrub  of  sub-s<andent  habit,  thick, 
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leathery  loaves,  and  drooping,  many- flowered 
racemes  of  long-stalked,  crimson-scarlet 
flowers.  This  species  is  perfectly  hardy 
south  of  Washington,  and  is  a  shrub  of  re- 
markable beauty.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
or  from  seed.    Introduced  in  1862. 

Be'rberis.     The  Barberry.    From  berberys,    its   | 
Arabian  name.     Nat.  Ord.  BerbcridacecB. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  common  | 
Barberry,  ail  of  which  are  ornamental  shrubs, 
easily  ])r<)pagated  by  cuttings  or  layers,  and 
well  juhipied  for  a  large  lawn,  especially  the 
put  pie-leaved  variety.  They  thrive  best  in 
rather  a  light,  sandy  soil.  The  fruit  is  acid 
and  highly  esteemed  for  preserving,  and  for 
this  i)urpose  the  seedless  variety,  B.  vulgaris 
a»j»erhin,  is  mostly  preferred.  This  variety  is 
a  native  of  Europe.  B.  Daririniif  introduced 
from  Chill  in  1849,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  genus.  It  forms  a  densely  spreading 
bush  with  very  numerous  racemes  of  bright 
orange  colored  flowers. 

Berche'mia.  Named  after  M.  Berchem,  a  French 
botimist.     Nat.  Ord.  RhamnacecB. 

B.  volubilia  is  a  common  climbing  shrub  in 
the  swamps  of  Virginia  and  the  Carol inas, 
where  it  is  popularly  known  as  Supple-Jack, 
because  of  its  lithe,  tough  stems.  In  foreign 
cr>un tries  it  is  cultivated  a^  an  ornamental 
climber,  but  in  dry  soils  it  rarely  grows  more 
than  eight  or  t^n  feet  in  height. 

Berkhey'a.    See  Stobaa. 

Bergamot     A  common  name  for  Mentha  citrata. 
American  Wild.     Monardajwiulosa. 
Medicinal.     Citrus  Bergamia  var.  vulgaris. 

Bermuda  Grass.     See  Cynodtm  Dactylon. 

Bermuda  Lily.     See  Lilium  Harrisii. 

Bertholle'tla.  Brazil  Nut.  Named  after  L:  C. 
Bertkolkt,  a  distinguished  chemist.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrtacecR, 

B.  excelstty  the  tree  that  bears  the  Brazil  Nuts 
of  commerce,  is  the  only  species  of  this  genus, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  trees  in 
tlie  Brazilian  forests.  It  often  attains  a  height 
of  150  feet,  and  has  a  diameter  of  from  three 
to  four  feet  at  the  base.  It  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  the  forests  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  and  it  is  also  common  in 
Central  America,  and  in  several  of  the  States 
of  South  America.  The  nuts  are  incased  in  a 
shell  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  which 
is  extremely  hard.  Each  shell  contains  about 
twenty  nuts.  So  enormous  is  the  weight  of 
this  fruit,  that  at  the  period  when  it  falls  the 
natives  dare  not  enter  the  forests  without 
covering  their  heads  and  shoulders  with  a 
h^trong  buckler  of  wood.  The  time  for  collect- 
ing these  nuts  is  in  winter,  when  the  Indians, 
in  great  numbers,  asct^nd  the  rivers  to  obtain 
their  harvest  of  nuts,  ui)on  which  they  depend 
for  the  year's  subsisteni-e.  When  the  nuts  are 
sprea<l  on  the  ground  all  the  animals  of  the 
fon'st  surround  them  and  dispute  their  pos- 
s<'ssion.  The  Indians  say  it  is  the  feast  of  the 
animals  as  well  as  themselves,  but  they  are 
angry  with  their  rivalry.  The  gathering  of 
the  nuts  is  cel«'brated  with  rejoicings,  like  the 
"Harvest  Home"  of  Old  England.  About 
once  in  live  years  another  species  or  variety 
is  s(»en  in  small  quantities  in  a  few  of  the  fruit 
stores  of  New  York.  It  is  of  a  lighter  color, 
much  lfr*ss  angular,  less  oily,  and  very  much 
flner  in  quality  than  the  common  Brazil  Nut. 
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It  is  called  the  Paradise  Nut,  and  is  quite  dis- 
tinct. It  is  said  to  grow  in  the  interior  of  the 
country',  and  is  gathered  by  the  Indians,  and 
brought  to  the  coast,  which  they  visit  at  long 
intervals  for  the  purpose  of  trade. 
Bertolo'nia.  In  honor  of  A.  Bertolonl,  an 
Italian  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  MelastomacecB. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  trailing  or  creeping 
plants,  natives  of  the  dense  foiests  of  Brazil. 
B.  maculate,  typical  of  the  genus,  is  an  e.xceed- 
ingly  beautiful  hot-house  creeper.  The  leaves 
are  spotted  on  the  surface,  and  purple  under- 
neath. It  requires  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere* 
and  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced in  1848. 

Beschome'ria.  A  genus  of  Agave-liko  Amaryl- 
lidaceous  plants,  allied  to  LiUcea,  and  Four- 
croya.  B.  iubiflara,  and  B.  yuixoides^  are 
highly  ornamental  species,  very  useful  for 
lawn  decoration  in  summer. 

Besle'ria.  Erect,  dwarf,  branching  plants,  bear- 
ing yellow,  white,  or  purple  flowei-s  and  scar- 
let  or  purple  hemes,  introduced  from  tropical 
America  and  belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Ges- 
neracecB. 

They  are  verj'  pretty  stove  shrubs,  requir- 
ing  a  moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  are 
i-eadily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Besse'ra.  Named  after  Dr.  Besser,  professor  of 
botany  at  Brody.    Nat.  Ord.  Liliacece. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  Mexic€Ufi 
bulbs,  allied  to  the  Squills.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  purple,  or  white,  produced  on  slender 
scapes  about  a  foot  high.  They  may  be 
grown  in  a  frame,  like  half-hardy  bulbs,  but  it 
is  less  trouble  to  treat  them  the  same  as  the 
Tigridia.  The  bulbs  must  be  kept  warm  and 
dry  during  the  winter,  if  taken  up  Propa- 
gated by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1846. 

Be'ta.  Beet.  From  bett,  tlie  Celtic  word  for 
red;  in  reference  to  the  red  color  of  the  Beet. 
Nat.  Ord.  CheTiopodiacea;. 

The  several  species  included  in  this  genus 
are  natives  of  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  and 
Western  Asia.  Four  of  the  species  are  culti- 
vated as  esculents ;  the  others  are  of  no  par- 
ticular interest.  B.  vulgaris^  the  parent  of 
our  garden  varieties,  is  a  native  of  Egypt  and 
along  the  whole  sea-coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  now  found  growing  wild  in  those  locali- 
ties. The  Beet  has  been  highly  esteemed  as 
a  garden  vegetable  for  more  than  2,000  years, 
and  is  specially  noticed  by  all  the  early  writers 
on  plants.  The  roots  of  the  Beet  have  been 
much  improved  by  cultivation,  both  as  regards 
size  and  quality,  and  long  ago  they  arrived  at 
that  state  of  perfection  beyond  which  pro- 
gress in  the  line  of  improvement  must,  of 
necessity,  be  slow.  The  several  varieties  of 
Mangel-wurzel  and  Sugar  Beet,  now  grown  so 
extensively  in  Europe,  belong  to  the  species 
B.  vulgaris  var.  inacrorhiza.  The  Chard  Beet, 
or  Swiss  Chard,  is  B.  cycla,  a  native  of 
Portugal,  flrst  introduced  into  English  gar- 
dens in  1670.  It  is  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  and  fonns  one 
of  the  principal  vegetables  of  the  lAboring 
class,  the  leaves  only  being  used.  Thfljf  are 
stripped  off  and  boiled  as  a  substltiite  ior 
Spinach.  The  rib  of  the  leaf,  which  Is  a^ 
and  fleshy,  is  sometimes  dressed  a« 
agus.  Sea  Beet  is  B,  marUimm^*' 
easy  culture,  used  for  greens  op^ 
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the  best  plants  under  cultivation  for  tliat 
use.  It  is  a  native  of  the  British  coasts. 
The  Chilian  Beet,  D.  CkilienftiH,  a  species  of 
recent  introduction,  a  native  of  Chili,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  becoming  popular  for  orna- 
mental gardening,  particularly  for  large  rib- 
bon borders,  the  two  varieties,  one  with 
bright  yellow,  tlie  other  with  crimson  foliage, 
contrasting  finely  with  other  plants. 

Betony.  The  common  name  of  Siachya  Be- 
tonica, 

Be'tula.  Birch.  From  its  Celtic  name,  betu. 
Nat.  Ord.  DetulacecB. 

An  extensive  g<musof  deciduous  trees,  com- 
mon in  all  the  '^old  and  inhospitable  climates. 
Some  of  thb  species  are  the  last  trees  found 
as  we  approach  the  snow  in  the  most  elevated 
districts.  Tf  ^b  genus  is  largely  represented 
in  our  North  •m  States  by  B,  alha,  the  com- 
mon White  Birch,  which,  from  the  tremulous 
habit  of  the  toUsige,  is  in  some  localities  called 
Poplar  Birch.  Tills  species  is  remarkable  for 
its  elegance.  It  seldom  divides  the  main 
stem,  which  extends  to  the  summit  of  the  tree, 
giving  out  from  all  parts  numerous  slender 
branches,  forming  a  very  neat  and  beautiful 
spray  of  a  dark  chocolate  color,  contrasting 
finely  with  the  whiteness  of  the  trunk.  When 
grown  as  a  single  specimen,  this  tree  assumes 
a  beautiful  pyramidal  form,  making  a  moder- 
ate-sized tree  of  great  beauty.  B.  \enta  is  the 
Black  or  Cherry  Birch,  so  named  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  American  Black  Cherries. 
The  bark  of  the  young  twigs  of  this  species 
has  a  sweet,  aromatic  taste.  The  wood  is 
dark  rose  color,  fine-grained,  and  much  used 
in  fine  cabinet  work.  Thei-e  are  several  other 
native  species  common  in  our  Northern  States, 
all  interesting,  mostly  low-growing  trees  or 
large  shrubs. 

Benrre'.  A  general  name  applied  to  a  class  of 
dessert  Pears,  which  have  their  flesh  of  what 
is  called  a  buttery  texture,  as  the  name  itself 
indicates. 

BL  In  compounds  signifies  twice ;  as  Bicolor, 
two-oolored ;  BidenicUe,  with  two  teeth. 

RMatHi  The  botanical  name  of  the  well-known 
Beggar's  Ticks. 

Bidwillia.  Named  after  Mr.  BidtviU,  of  Sydney, 
an  ardent  cultivator  of  bulbs.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaeecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Australian  and  Peruvian 
bulbs,  allied  to  Antherlcum.  The  flowers 
are  white,  borne  in  racemes,  and  difTering  but 
little  from  the  Asphodelus.  Propagated  by 
offsets. 

BlenniaL  Lasting  two  years.  A  biennial  plant 
requires  two  years  to  form  its  flowers  and 
fruit ;  growing  one  year,  and  flowering,  fruit- 
ing and  dying  the  next.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  of  all  climate^.  Many  plants  that  are 
classed  as  biennials  in  England,  when  sown 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  at  the  North,  and 
planted  out  in  summer,  will  flower,  seed,  and 
die  Just  as  many  annuals  do. 

Blfr«iui'rU.  From  Ms,  twice,  and  frwnum,  a 
•trap ;  In  referenoe  to  the  double  strap,  or 
bana,  by  means  of  which  the  pollen  maeoee 
•re  oonneotad  with  their  gland.    Met.  On^ 
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genus,  and  succoeding  woll  under  the  same 
treatment.  B.  H.trriaonioi,  a  very  beautiful 
white  species,  with  a  purple  lip,  is  known  in 
cultivation  un(h»r  the  following  synonyms: 
Colax,  Dendrobiuniy  LycoLSte,  and  Maxillaria 
Harrisonice. 
Bigno'uia.  Trumpet  Creeper.  Named  after 
Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  Louis  XIV.  Nat. 
Ord.  BigjionUicecB. 

An  extensive  genus  of  highly  ornamental 
plants,  and  the  typo  of  an  order  equally  beauti- 
ful. Most  of  the  species  are  hot-house 
climbers,  though  a  few  assume  a  more  arbo- 
rescent character.  B.  capreolata,  a  native  of 
Florida,  is  sufflciontly  hardy  to  withstand  our 
severest  weather  when  trained  against  a  wall. 
The  flowers  of  all  are  large  and  stiowj',  pri>- 
duced  in  panicles,  and  are  of  various  colors, 
red,  blue,  white,  or  yellow.  They  should  be 
grown  in  rich  loam,  in  a  sunny  position,  or 
they  will  not  flower  well.  Introduced  in  1820. 
B.  radicanSf  is  a  synonym  of  Tccoma  radicans, 
which  see. 

B.  Veiiusia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  t  he 
g«;nus,  is  particularly  suited  for  large  green- 
houses, for  training  on  rafters,  or  festooning 
between  pillars,  etc.  Producing  its  rich, 
orange-red  flowers  in  clusters,  in  great  pro- 
fusiiMi,  during  the  winter  months,  makes  it 
still  more  desirable.  B.  mngnifica,  with  flow- 
ers \arying  from  delicate  muuve  to  rich  pur- 
plish crimson,  introduced  from  Columbia  in 
1879,  is  another  very  handsome  and  showy 
species,  flowering  in  summer. 

Bignonia'ceaB.  A  large  order  of  trees,  or  twin- 
ing shrubby  y'ants,  with  usually'  opposite 
compound  leaves,  and  showy,  often  trumpet- 
shaped  flow(»rs.  The  plants  are  found  in  the 
tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  but  most 
largely  in  the  eastern.  In  Ameri<*a  they 
exttMid  from  Pennsylvania  in  the  North  to 
Chili  in  the  South.  Some  yield  dj-es,  and 
others  supoly  timber.  There  are  forty-six 
genera,  and  ^^  cr  150  known  species.  Bignonia, 
Catalpa,  Tectyma  and  Errrotiiocxirpus  are  rep- 
resentative genera. 

Big-Root.     See  Megarrhiza. 

Billardie'ra.  Apple  Berry.  Named  after  Lahil- 
lardiere^  a  French  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Pitton- 
poracecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
The  species  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
plant  or  flower,  but  are  highly  esteemed  for 
their  sub-acid  fruit,  which  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  The  fruit  is  a  small  lM»rry,  either 
blue  or  ambcr-colorod.  Prop«igat4.Mi  by  cut- 
tings. 

Billbe'rgia.  Namnl  after  Billberg,  a  Swedish 
botanist.    Nat.  Onl.  Bromeliaceai. 

These  are  handsome  plants  when  well  grown. 
The  colors  of  the  flowers  are  at  once  rich, 
vivid,  and  delicate,  and  are  usually  contrasted 
in  the  highest  manner  by  the  equally  bright 
tints  of  the  colored  bracts.    They  should  be 

grown  in  pots  of  rich  loam,  in  a  warm  green- 
ouse,  or  plunged  into  an  active  hot-bed  until 
the  growth  is  completed,  when  a  cooler  and 
drier  place,  as  on  a  shelf  of  the  hot-house;, 
'"  i>MlnMi  them  to  flower  freely.  Pro()agated 
'Inoed  from  Brazil  in  1825. 
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BinJiiig  Plants.  \  unmc  Ui^t  way  be  given  to 
such  plarilfj,  the  roots  of  which  tir.'  useful  for 
binding  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  reservoirs, 
aqueducts,  ^*tc.,  as  well  us  Ihc^  P.vjsp  sand- 
banks ori  exposed  shofo-^  or  wastes.  Various 
P[»e<  ie.-.  '}i  Willows,  Kitspberrios,  Blackberries, 
Vacciniums,  and  witu  strong  spreading  roots, 
are  useful  lor  the  fonner.  Alsike  Clover  is 
also  well  builed  for  this  purpose,  it.s  long, 
fibrous  rot>rs  holding  the  soil  well  togei^her. 
The  Bermuda  Orass,  Cyiiod^yu  Daclylon,  is 
also  ex(!eedingly  valuable  anywhere  south  of 
Virginia,  and  wWh.  Amniophila  or  Calanuigrostis 
arenariay  is  inviduable  for  binding  loose  sand 
on  exposed  sea-shores  and  water-cources.  (Sc^^ 
Amniophilu).  AnipelopaU  VeitrMi,  the  Japan 
or  Bo:^ton  Ivy,  ha-,  also  been  fvjund  useful  for 
planting  on  railroad  cuttings  &nd  embank- 
rn^nts  to  prevent  loose  rocks  froiii  falling  on 
thv.'.  tr:ii  k«». 

Bindweed.  A  pv^pvilar  iiiimc  for  ConvohiUiis 
arvejisls. 

Biroh.     S^e  Behdn. 

Bird  Clkerry.    See  Vercstis  Fadus. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  A  name  applied  t<;  the  liowers 
of  lh«'  SinlUzUx  Rcghax.  froiu  their  supposed 
resemblance. 

Bird  Pepper.     Capt^iuim  hikccatim. 

Bird's  Bill.     TrujotifUa  ornirfiorrhynchvs. 

Bird's  Foot,  or  Bird's  E»»<^t  Trefoil.  Lotu.<  rorv- 
icidatus. 

Bird's-iiest.     Daucus  Cjrola,  or  Wild  Carrot. 

Bird's-nest  Peru.     AspleniuKi  Xidiu*. 

Birth-root.     Trillium  r rectum. 

Birtli-wort.     Tlie  genus  Ariatoiochia. 

Bishop's  Cap,  or  Ivfitre-wort.  The  genus 
Mitella. 

Bishop 's-"wort.     Stmhys  lietonica. 

Bishop-weed.     See  JEgopoditim  podograria. 

Bismarkia.  In  honor  of  the  German  statesman. 
An  irap*'rfectly-known  goniis  of  Palmaceo'y  of 
which  B.  nobiiiH  i.^  the  only  species.  It  is  a 
very  ornameulal  plant,  with  tlie  appearance 
and  liabit  of  a  Pritvhardia.  Introduced  from 
Madagascar  in  1886. 

Bitter  Almond.     A:n}/ydaliit<  ''oifimiiniA. 

Bitter  Apple.     Cucumi^  Ctflocifnthifi. 

Bitter  Cress.     The  ticnus  Curdnmine. 

Bitter  Nut,  or  Swaiai>  Hickory.     Carya  nmara. 

Bitter  Root.     Leici'iin  rMviva. 

Bitter  S"weet.  A  popular  na!m»  for  Cchistrus 
scandtrtis;  also  applied  to  Solanufn  Dulcamara. 

Bitter  Vetch.     T!io  genus  Orobus. 

Bitter  "Weed.     Ambroftia  artnnitiiafolia. 

Bi'xa.  Arnatto.  Its  nati-e  South  American 
name.     Nat.  Or«l.  Flarourtiaccfr. 

South  American  tnMv-.  or  siirubs,  B.  Orel- 
I'ljia,  commonly  knoAn  a.s  the  Arnatto  tree, 
is  a  native  of*  tropical  America,  tlie  AVest 
Indies.  Sumatra,  inid  Java,  and  is  much  valued 
because ')f  the  coloring  matter  whi<*h  is  pro- 
curetl  from  the  pulp  that  surrounds  the  seeds, 
and  wlii.h  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce. It  st;!dc»m  attains  to  more  than  twelve 
feet  in  height.  Th{»  leaves  are  of  u  deeper 
green  on  (»i>e  side  than  r)n  the  other,  and  are 
divided  by  fibres  of  a  reddish-brown  color; 
they  arc  four  Inches  long,  broad  at  the  base, 
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and  tend  to  a  sharp  point.  The  st^ra  has 
likewise  fibres,  which,  in  Jamjicia,  are  con- 
verted into  serviceable  ropes.  The  tree  pro- 
duces oblong,  bristled  pods,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  a  chestnut.  These,  at  first, 
are  of  a  beautiful  rose-color;  but,  as  they 
ripen,  change  to  a  dark-brown,  and  bursting 
open,  display  a  splendid  crimson  farina,  or 
pulp,  in  which  are  c.'ntained  thirty  or  forty 
seeds,  in  shape  similar  to  raisin  stones.  Tliis 
pulp  is  separated  by  throwing  the  freshly- 
gathered  seeds  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  stir- 
ring them  until  the  red  raatt<jr  is  detached, 
when  it  is  strair.e<i  off  and  evaporated  to  the 
consistei'cy  of  putty.  In  this  state  it  is  made 
up  into  rolls,  and  is  ready  for  market.  This 
<Uug  is  used  in  coloring  ehoese,  butter,  and  for 
inferior  chocolates.  It  is  also  used  by  silk- 
dyers  :  and  by  varnish-makers,  for  imparting^ 
a  rich  oranrre  tint  to  some  kinds  of  varnish. 

Bixi'ueae,  or  Bixa'oaae.  A  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  order  Flacourtiacece,  which  see. 

Black  Alder,  or  "Winter-berry.  Prinoa  Verti- 
ciUcUa. 

Black-beny.    See  liabus. 

Black-ben  J  Lily.     Sea  PardaiUlnis. 

Black  Biad-wecd.     Polygonum  Convolvulus, 

Black  Bryony.     See  Tamns, 

Black  Glim,  or  Sour  Gum.     Nyssa  muliiflora. 

Black  Ha'w.     Viburnum  prunifulium. 

Black  Horehound.     Balolia  nigra. 

Black  Jack,  or  Barren  Oak.     Quercus  nigra. 

Black  Moss,  or  Florida  Moss.  Tillandaia 
usneoide^. 

Black  Mustard.     Sec   Sinapis  nigra. 

Black  Oat  Grass.     Stipn  aienacea. 

Black  Oyster  Plant.  See  Scorzoncra  Hia- 
panica. 

Black  Pepper.     See  Piper  nigrum. 

Black  Snake  Root.     Sanicula  Marilandica. 

Black  Thorn.  Prunus  spinottay  also  Cratagus 
tomenlosa. 

Black  Varnish  Tree.  MclnnorrhaattsUatisaima. 

Bladder-wort.     The  genus  Ulricularia. 

Bladder  Catch-fly.     Silme  inflaia. 

Bladder  Nut.  Staphylea  trifoliata,  and  S.  pin- 
nata. 

Bladder  Senna. 
boreacens. 


Coluica  herbacea,  and  C.  ar- 


Blanching.  This  process  is  effects  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  crispness,  and  for  con- 
verting what  would,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  a  dangerous  plant — in  the  case  of 
Celery  especially  so— into  a  highly  popular  deli- 
cacy. Blanching  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
entirely  excluding  the  light  from  the  plants, 
thus  depriving  the  coloring  matters  of  their 
power  to  decompose  water  and  carbonic  acid 
gas. 

Blandfo'rdia.  Named  In  honor  of  George,  Mar- 
quis of  HlandforJ.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliarecc. 

Beautiful  green-hous«»  bulbs  from  NewSouth 
Wales.  They  should  be  grown  in  large  pots 
filled  with  leaf  mould,  loam  and  sand,  placed 
in  the  green-house,  and,  if  properly  attended 
to  with  water,  will  flower  freely.  The  flowers 
an*  crimson  or  orange.  Introduced  in  1819. 
Propagated  by  seeds  and  offsets. 
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Blading  Star .    A  com  riiori  n aniP  \>f  IJnh  is  sufuat  - 

nwa,  an*i  fil&t*  giv*»n  t<»  Cfia}rujtfiriu**i  hileuin. 
file'chiiuin.     Front  hi'<'ht'*n.  u  Ur%'^V   n&nv*.' fo* 

A  coti6ifl<*rablo  j^iriu*;  .)i  Ferns  of  the  **iimf* 
gt'ouput^  f^m<iri>i,  the  dbiiiK'tiMn  b(?twe*^n  lln^ 
two  consisting  in  the  fructilkatxr,  of  7nm- 
aHa  tx«ii)^  marginnl,  anJ  tbai  of  BU^-hnnm 
binlng  V  itbin  the  margin  The  ffonag  ^oiitauis 
a  coiitijdi'nihh*  iiurijh<»r  vf  8pt>cieB,  wliich  «p-* 
abiinrlnnt  in  troptral  t*ttunlriefs ;  South  Arin^rira 
an<t  th»'  >W6t  IiuHari  Inlands  having  «^H»titrib- 
nU'd  thtT  ^ni'iitrst  number. 

Bleeding  Heart.  The  popiihu  rianie  tif  Dklytra 
[Dirit/lra^  Dit^enira)  »ptiiabil*s. 

Blephi'lia.     A   ^(onuK  of  uninteroHting  herbs* 

III  th«*  southern  antl  west»^rn  Stati-s. 

Blessed  Thistle.  Cnicus  hf*ftfiit*Htfj^*  A  c:oriLiB 
of  TVi'=itl»*^>  nativos  of  t lit*  Linaut  and  P^Tsia. 
N.I  !  iind  conHUDD  fn  th  ^  j«w  *1ftidi»s  in 

II,  II  8tu(eft;    r*ow   called    by   so  mo 

UiiL.i.-t    ,,  i  'ifbenin  bert* dic^ta. 

Ble'tia.  Karninl  afti^r  a  Spanish  botanl&t  of  tke 
imfiH^  r>f  Bit»t.     Nut.  Oni.   0^chif^:u*en'. 

I'retiy,  tuher*)u«-rt>ou*d,  ttin  ^iritil  O^olddb, 
uhit'h  produce  large  ftpikes  of  shaded  pmplo 
flowf'r^  and  require  to  be  jrrown  in  pots  of  d- 
tirnus  loam  and  loaf  mouUL  A  poniewhat  hl^^h 
trmiMnature.  say  70^  or  75*^,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  while  th<*y  «re  growinjr,  and  a  rojir^id- 
crabtc  redvu^tion  of  both  as  <^oon  as  it  l.s  coni- 
ploted,  18  ncH^oesary  to  cultivate  them  in  per- 
(CHitiou.  They  are  Inen-aeed  by  means  of 
off^etM.  Introduced  from  Mi^xiro  in  1K2'2.  }^. 
Tnnkeri'iJlufj  is  now  included  LUider  Pkaius^ 
whirli  bee. 

Bli'gUia.  Nani*»d  In  haiioi  of  Capt,  Blighi  who 
first  carried  the  binuul- fruit  U>  tho  West 
In»n«'s.    Kilt,  Ord.  S'tpimhuTiP, 

Thiy  if»  eall<?d  tin'  Akee  Tree,  and  i*^  a  plant 
tnueh  e4?U»«?fnod  in  Africa  anil  th<3  \V«"^t  Indies 
on  ai3c*ount  of  its  frnil,  whieh  Ib  as  lur^e  an  a 
tfocme'H  egg,  and  of  n  i*r'ddl^h  or  yellow  eolor. 
This  fruit  t'ontuinft  st'vt^al  huge  seeds,  the 
coaling  of  wducii  \^  imU*n  :  it  is  naid  to  poBsees 
an  ngii'cablo  sub-;irid  t^i^tut  very  grateful  to 
thojialaU*,     8yn.  CnpanUi, 

Blight,  As  »js«*d  by  cultivators  thia  term  is  of 
%agwe  frlgnlticanee.  It  is  applied  to  those 
dist^aJBOB  of  grain,  ete.,  wbleh  usually  depend 
Q|Hia  th«?  i»r*'Nr*nee  of  parasltie  Fnmfi.  The 
pear  Blight  bo  d  est  rue  live  to  ppitr  tre.^^s  for 
many  y^'ai^  past,  is  now  generidlv  lH'lti*v(>d  to 
be  owing  to  tin*  presonc*^  of  a  Fnnyui^, 
though  not  a  f<Mv  still  belirvo  tliat  it  is  to  he 
attribut4»d  to  a  (]is4'iLBiHl  oondititm  of  the  sap. 
There  imve  bi*en  mnoral  theories  ptit  fortli  tn 
mecfMTnt  ffir  this  d*'»tnietivo  dinnase,  and  the 
fM*  I  reniainH  mT>re  or  less  a  mystery, 

II  '  also  b4*en  charged  with  produfin^j 

th  ,  Imt  whatever  th<<  oiiusn,  (ill  know 

tl  to  bo  only  tiJO  filial^  ninb  thu->  far, 

Wj'  M'dy,     Blight  is  not  roidlnod  to  the 

flidd  ami  the  orchard,  but  also  finds  itrt  way  to 
plimtii  In  the  gardtm.  If  Fun^i  are  not  the 
cauf^o  iif  the  di?^«*asi\  th<\v  may  be  said  to  be 
jilwayn  pr*\^eni  as  a  result. 

Blind  Shoots.  A  term  giveii  to  such  Bhoots  as 
do  not  ^liitw  flower  buda. 

Blood  Flower,    The  common   name  for   Ha- 


Cam^yantua  iomnd^uUa^  and  iscilCii 
V(teiiinium  Pentm^h^nnicttm^  etc. 

\  poj>nlar  n/uno  of  CnnlophyUwm 
dso  *  alhid  the  Papjnjo&r  root, 
A  popular  nam**  for  the  genus 


Bbimtulnwh, 
eomparalivQ 
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Blood  Poot     See  StvpjmimiH^  Can*i^hnr^.. 
Blood   Wood.    A  T » «* 1 1  »il  in  n ,     Kwtt  hfpht,<  corum- 

E.  Xndiar 
Blub  Bells 

Blue-berry. 

Blue-tot  tie. 
Blue  Cohosh 

Blue  Cui^b 

Trl'hoMtfma, 
Biue  Daisy.    Amfhta  c^plet^im  and  A^trr  Tripo- 

Uvm 
Blue-eyed  Q-iass.     iOmp^nchmm  Bermudianum* 
Blue  Flaj5-     i-M  rtrtiii^jlor. 
Blue  Grass.     K<:Litm^Ky,    Set™  Ptm  pr^itftMt.'*, 
Blue  Gum.    Hee  E-;*cabiid*tA  jlohidn^. 
Blue  Pahnetto.     Bee  RhnpidoihyUum, 
Blue  Pea.     See  ClilorUi  ternnttn, 
Blue  Tangle.    Darnrleberry.  Huekleb*jrry.    Ga^ 

Bluets,     I'oiiunon  name  tor  HouatonUt  e<Erulmi 

aiwe  vtit-  Frcneh  nd.ii^Lt  ft?r  OetUauren  CifnHiLif. 
Blue  WPt^  *>r  Viper's  6u)gIoss.     Eckhun  wnl- 

Blumenba^r^hJa.    In  honor  of  Dr. 
of  tfrittingen,  a    di^tingni.shed 
an'»,tn'nist,     Nat.  Or(h  LodAoee^. 

Ei»^gant  branched  «  limbing  or  trailing,  a«- 
niia!,  biennial,  or  perennial  lierbs,  with  large 
while  or  yellow  Howers,  and  generally  t'«>vei^d 
with  Btiuging  hairs,  which  are  very  objt'rtion- 
ablo. 
Bocooma.  Knint-d  after  P.  Bocconi,  M:D.,  a 
Sicilian.    Nat.  tiM,  Ptipai^erac^a, 

B.  cordntat  f^h*^  only  ti|XM_des  mlaptecl  for  the 
bender,  is  a  hand?>ome,  hardy  herbaeeoua 
plaid,  a  small  clump  **r  ftlnglf>  spt^eimcn  of 
which  would  take  high  uuik  anK»ngornaiiien- 
tii^-ieaved  plants,  but  unfortunatrljr,  it  refuses 
to  be  kept  within  bound  ,  nnd  ftill"  when  once 
estabiifbed*  not  only  titko  posfiessn^n  of  the 
border,  but  th'^  lawn  as  well;  and  for  this 
reason,  nntwithatanding  its  groat  beauty,  it 
shoul'!  m»t  bi^  plant*'d  oil  the  lawn,  bytis. 
B.  jfij Ktu ira  af i tl  Mu <^kt ttpt  //»•* UHft^iM , 
B<£huie'rla.  Rain<*t^  <>i  Hinnic.  Innn'ne.iryof 
titorg*^  Kit  dot ph  BtThmart  a  Germaji  1n^  tan  1st* 
>Jut.  Ord,  UrlirfictLt* 

A  genus  (if  herbaceous  plants  or  f^hniliSf 
allied  to  the  true  Nettles,  but  dlfTerin^'  fix»in 
tliem  in  ni>t  having  stinging  hairs,  Tiie  tnost 
interesting  siHH'ieH  is  ii.  piita,  tho  Cbirv•^=<3 
Orass-ckdh  Fhifit.  It  is  a  «ni<dl,  shrubby 
plant,  j\bout  Uireo  or  fnur  feet  Idgh,  throwing 
up  numerous  straight  jshonts,  which  are 
alM>nt  as  lluek  as  the  little  linger,  and  eovered 
witli  soft-  Bhurt  hairj^.  Its  leaves  grow  on 
long  hairy  footst+ilks,  and  are  broadly  heart* 
shape<|,  ubont  six  inches  long  and  four  brotul. 
They  are  of  a  deep  ^^ccn  color  on  tlio  n[»]ier 
side,  but  eovered  on  tne  under  sMe  with  ii 
dense  coating  of  white  down,  whieh  gives 
them  an  appearance  like  that  of  fr»»8ted  silver. 
The  lieautifnl  fribrij  kn«»wn  af>  Grass-cloth, 
whieh  rivals  the  finest  cambric  In  softnoss  of 
t^^xture,  is  manufactured  frcm  the  tlber  ob- 
tained from  thti  irmer  btu^k  -f  this  plaid.    The 
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and  labor  upon  its  cultivation  and  the  prep- 
aration of  its  fiber.  They  obtain  three  crops 
of  its  stoms  annually,  the  second  being  con- 
sidered the  best.  To  obtain  the  fiber,  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  in  two  long  pieces  and 
carefully  scraped  witli  a  knife,  so  as  to  get  rid 
of  all  useless  matter,  after  which  it  is  softened 
and  separated  into  line  filaments  either  by 
steeping  it  in  hot  water  or  holding  it  over 
steam.  Tliis  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Southern  States,  where  it  gi*ows  freely ; 
but  the  difficulty  in  separating  the  fiber  so  as 
to  make  its  production  profitable,  has  yet  to 
be  overcome. 

Bog  Asphodel    See  Narthecium. 

Bog  Moss.    See  Sphagnum. 

Bog  Myrtle.     My.-icAx  Gale. 

Bog  Rueh.  Jiin^uA.  Common  in  all  marshy 
ground?  ex  fwamps. 

Boilei'B.  G-ieeiihoaae.    N^>';  Heating. 

Bokhara  Clover.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
Me^iiofva  Alba;  an  excellent  6eo-f«>od  plant  all 
ceasdii. 

Bolbopliyllaxn.  From  holbo»j  a  bulb,  nnd  phyl- 
/o-i,  a  leaf;  ref«uTing  to  the  leaves  Lssuing 
from  tho  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  Nat  Ord. 
Ornhldficeib. 

A  geuus  of  dwarf  epiphytal  Orchids  from 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  moi-e  curious 
than  beautiful.  Flowers  htrge,  single  or  in 
pairs;  color,  yellow  or  wliite,  with  purple 
spots  or  stripes.  Not  of  j,en  s<-eu  In  collections. 
Syn.  Bulbaphyllum. 

Bo'IIea.  Derivation  of  naino  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchldaceft. 

A  small  genus  ot  epiphytal  Orchids,  consist- 
in  t?  o?  only  two  species,  natives  of  New  Gren- 
ada. They  are  showy  plants,  with  radical 
foliage,  from  the  batse  of  which  the  flowers  are 
produced  on  single  scapes.  The  flowers  are 
shaded  pink,  with  a  bright  yellow  lip.  They 
require  to  be  grown  in  pots  of  Moss,  in  rather 
a  warm  house,  and  are  increased  by  division. 
Placed  by  some  authors  under  Zygopetalum. 

Bolto'nia.  A  genus  of  thre^i  species  belonging 
to  the  ComjiOHUcEiamily,  and  peculiar  to  North 
America,  where  they  extend  from  Canada  to 
the  Southern  Stiites.  They  produce  an  abim- 
dance  of  flower  hea<ls  with  whitish  or  purplish 
rays,  verj'  much  like  the  Asters  to  which 
genus  they  might  at  first  glance  be  referred. 
They  are  \vell  worth  a  place  in  the  mixed 
border. 

Boma'rea.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryllUkicejp. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  tuberous- 
r(>ot«Ml  plants,  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Alstrcrmena,  and  difft'ring  only  in  the  fruit. 
The  species  abcKind  in  the  Peruvian  Andes, 
and  are  common  in  other  high  elevations  in 
South  America.  B.  ednlis  is  a  West  Indian 
spiMMcs,  the  roots  of  which  are  eat<»n  like  those 
<'f  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  For  culture 
and  propagation  see  AlHtrfrmeria. 

Bo'mbaz.  Silk  Cotton  Trre.  From  homhax, 
cotton  ;  in  reference  to  the  woolly  hairs  which 
onvelop  the  seed,  like  those  of  the  Cotton- 
plant.     Nat.  Ord.  SlprciiUareo'. 

A  genus  of  tall  growing  trees,  that  abound 
in  South  AuH'rica  and  the  East  and  West 
Indii'rt.  B.  Ceiha,  a  typical  species,  has  a 
Hplny  trunk,  and  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of 
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both  Indies,  but  the  wood  is  very  light  and  not 
much  valued  except  for  canoes.  Their  trunks 
are  so  large,  that  when  hollowed  out  they  make 
very  large  ones,  so  that  In  the  West  Indies 
they  frequently  carry  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  from  six  to  twelve 
hundred  pounds  each.  The  cotton  which  Is 
enclosed  in  th«^  seed-vessels  is  seldom  used, 
except  by  the  poorer  inhabitant,  to  stuflf  pil- 
lows or  chairs ;  and  it  is  generally  thought 
unwholesome  to  lie  upon. 

Bonapa'rtea.  Named  in  honor  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.    Nat.  Ord.  Bromeliacem. 

A  genus  remarkable  for  the  gracefulness  ot 
their  long,  rush-like  leaves.  They  are  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  vases  out  of  doors  in 
summer.  They  require  a  warm  house  in 
winter.  Propagated  by  seeds.  Introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1828. 

B.  juncea  has  been  placed  under  the  genus 
Agave,  as  A.  geminiflora,  by  some  liotanists. 

Bone  Dust.  One  of  the  safest  and  best  of  con- 
centrated fertilizers.  When  used  broadcast,  it 
should  be  sown  on  the  soil  after  digging  or 
plowing,  just  thick  enough  to  cover  it  with  a 
thin  la^er,  about  as  thickly  as  saw^dust  or 
sand  is  used  on  a  fioor.  If  used  on  dug 
ground,  it  should  be  well  chopped  and  mixed 
through  the  soil,  so  as  to  mix  it  to  a  depth  of 
five  or  six  inches.  If  on  ground  that  has  been 
plowed,  a  thorough  harrowing  will  mix  it  to 
the  required  depth.  TJiis  thickness  will  re- 
quire at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  hundred  to 
twenty-five  hundred-  pounds  per  acre.  If  to 
be  used  in  drills  or  •'hills,"  or  only  where 
seed  are  to  be  sown  or  plants  planted,  and 
not  over  the  whole  ground,  it  will  take  only 
about  from  one  hundn»d  and  fifty  to  three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre,  which  should  be 
mixed  in  the  soil  in  the  same  manner. 

Boneset.    See  Eupaiorium. 

Bonne'tia.  Named  after  C.  Bonnet,  a  disting- 
uished naturalist.  Nat.  Ord.  TemstromiOiCece. 
A  small  genus  of  Brazilian  and  Peruvian 
shrubs  or  low  growing  trees,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  mostly  white,  nearly  as  large  as 
those  of  a  Camellia  and  are  produced  singly 
and  in  panicles.  The  leaves  of  B.  paniculata, 
have  an  agreeable  aromatic  smell  when 
bruised. 

Bonus  Henricus,  Good  E^g  Henry.     Cheno- 

j}odiujn  BonuH  IfenHcus. 

Boragiuaceae.  A  large  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  having  spirally  coiled  inflorescence, 
round  stems  and  alternate  rough  leaves. 
The  fruit  consists  of  distinct  seeds  without 
albumen.  The  plants  are  principally  natives 
of  northern  temperate  regions.  They  are 
found  in  southern  EurojM^  the  Levant,  and 
Central  Asia.  In  high  northern  latitudes 
they  are  less  frequent,  and  nearly  dis- 
appear within  the  tropics.  The  plants 
abound  in  mucilaginous  and  demulcent  quali- 
ties. Some  yield  dy<'s,  as  Alkanet  {Anchuaa 
tinrtoria).  The  <'oinnion  Borage  (Borago 
officinaliH),  when  steeped  in  water,  imparts 
coolness  to  it,  and  is  used  in  the  beverage 
called  cold  tankard.  The  leaves  of  Mi^riengia 
fiMritima  have  the  tiiste  of  Ovstere,  whence  the 
common  name  of  ()yst<»r  Plant.  The  spt»cies 
of  ^fyoHot^H  are  unlvei-sally  prized  under  the 
name  of  Forget-me-not.  Thei*e  are  fifty- 
eight  known  genera  of  this  oi*der,  and  OYpr 
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&1x  huntli-*'d  sp*X'ies.  ^fffoHOti^,  Borago^ 
CynoglosHum^  LithoHpermum ,  (krinthe,  Symiihit 
tmn,  and  Anchiina,  aro  examples  of  this 
order. 

Bora'go.  Borage.  Altered  from  eor,  hoart,  hikI 
Ofio^  In  affect ;  referring  t<>  th«^  cordiaJ  quaJi- 
itif«  of  the  herbs.     Nat.  Ord.  Boraginacew. 

Hardy  annual  and  por^tinhil  ht»rl>f4,  common 
throughout  Europe.  Th  v  leaves  of  B.  o^emaliH 
ara  sometimes  used  in  salads  or  hoilod  as 
epiimoh.  The  spike*  of  flowers  are  arooiatif:, 
lit  '  *iiin'S  used  in  cooling  dHnk.s.     All 

11  are  easily  cu  Itivatetl  and  are  admir- 

aL.^r  ....»,n'd  for  nuturalizing  In  dry,  stony 
places*  Tliey  alno  affoixi  excellent  food  for 
b^ea  during  tha  whole  reason. 

Bora'ssua.  Palmyra  Palm.  Linnnf^uB  applhnl 
this  name  to  the  spathe  of  the  date-palm.  Nat. 
Ord.  Palmacir. 

A  genua  of  magnificent  Palms,  eonslstinfr  of 
two  species  only,  which  have  a  wide  gec>- 
grftfthical  distribution,  ranging  from  the 
iji  '  ^rvn  partf^  of  Araliia,  thro^J^rh  the 
li  -an,  and  the    soulhpru    parts    of 

li...  ,  ^....,  to  the  Bay  of  Bf'ngttl.  The 
number  of  Palmyra«%  In  the  Jaffna  peninsula 
and  adjacent  islands  ah  me  has  been  estimated 
at  nendy  six  million  and  a  half,  biding  at  the 
rat4^  of  thirty-two  trees  for  each  of  tlio  popu- 
lation* Tlie  utility  of  the  plant  is  corn  men su- 
rate  with  its  extniidrd  dis|»ersion,  a  providen- 
tial arrangenieut  in  the  economy  of  nature,  of 
whii*h  the  food-plants  afford  many  instruetivo 
oxatuples.  This  plant  is  t>elieved  to  yield  one- 
fourth  part,  of  the  food  of  about  2a),0tK)  in- 
haihiUints  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Ceylon^ 
%\ "  '  ■  '  rms  the  chief  support  of  six  or 
F  "US  of  the  people  of  India  and  olh*'r 

p;..  !  ;^;:.ia;  thus,  remarks  Seenmu  in  his 
MifUory  of  PalmSt  •*  proving  Itself  one  of 
the  most  inijMuiant  plants  on  earth,  Hvrtl- 
Ing  the  date-treo,  and  ranking  only  below 
the  cocoa-nut  palm  in  usefulness.**  The 
fronds  give  Rhelt**r  to  scores  of  aidmals  by 
night  and  day,  besides  affording  a  rofn'^hing 
supply  i>f  niobture,  tlie  grooves  of  tlio  petioles 
and  tl(0  construction  of  the  leaves  being 
p<^<*uliarly  suitable  for  conveying  and  retain- 
ing rain.  The  same  causes 'attract  orchids 
and  other  epiphytes,  and  ferns,  which  fljid 
their  conditions  of  growth  ontheHteai;  and 
various  sfjccies  of  the  iitf,  including  the  true 
l*anyan-tree,  ai*©  found  in  living  emhnice  with 
the  Pidmyra*  la  the  Botanio  Oartlen  at 
Calcutta  a  l*anyan  sprang  frniii  tho  crown  of  a 
tmlra  where  the  seed  had  iieen  deposited  by  a 
Dlrd«  and,  sending  its  roots  ilown  to  the  earth 
through  tlie  palm-stem,  destrt>yi»d  and  r< 'placed 
ft  But  in  tixo  region  of  tlie  Palmyra,  tho 
V^viii  often  tieeomes  tho  foster-mother  of 
tl  id  and  serviceable  plant.    One  of 

\\i'  banyans  of  Ceylon,  the  resort  of 

picubunj  parties  frt»ni  Jaffua,  has  tvvo  or  three 
Palmyras  growing  In  it,  the  united  trees  cover- 
It*  '  '  ^  'fth  acres  of  ground*  The 
•  lated  for  Its  365  uses;  a 

pu   ...  ...    .,     1,, ijgiiage extols  the  Palmyra 

for  MM  purposes  to  whlcli  it  can  be  applied, 
withi>ut  c^xhausting  tlio  catalogue.  The  roots 
riidd  a  medicine ;  tho  young  plants  aio  U8«h1 
lor  food,  prepared  in  various  ways ;  the  wood 
i&fcr\'cd  Innumerable  purposes,  in  building  and 
furnishing  houses,  atid  for  the  manufacture  of 
umbrella  handles,  Walk  I  ng-cunes,  fancy  boxes, 
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and  for  liundreda  of  other  small  articles; 
fleldr?  h^ii  tenced  with  the  mid-rib  of  its  leaves, 
the  decayed  leaves  furnish  g:»od  manure  for 
the  holl ;  mats  are  m^de  of  the  leaver,  and  are 
used  Instead  of  carpets  on  the  Itoors,  for 
ceilings,  for dningco^ee  upon  ;  basketb,  bngs, 
hats^  caps,  fatis^  in  Fhort,  everytjdug  marm- 
factured  of  w^ood  or  straw,  is  also  produ<H.id 
from  sr; mo  part  or  parts  of  this  palm. 
The  plants  reach  maturity  about  tne  twelfth 
or  flltt*enth  year.  Then  they  yield  a  toddy, 
"a  beverage  almost  as  famous  for  its  use 
as  for  its  abuse.**  The  fruit  of  ihis  pnlm 
is  sometimes  eaten  raw,  but  more  generajiy 
roasted,  and  is  in  great  repute  by  the  natives. 
who  assemble  together  under  tho  shade  of 
a  tree,  light  a  fire,  squat  around  it,  bucking 
the  pulp  out  vt  the  fibres  of  the  roasted 
fruits,  tearing  them  asunder  with  nails 
and  teeth  in  the  most  approved  stylf*, 
aad  presenting  a  truly  oriental  spectacle 
of  g.:slativt3  enjoyment.  A  full  grown  Palmyiii 
is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high  :  the  trunk 
at  the  bottom  h^  a^out  five  and  a  half  feet,  and 
at  the  top,  twaand  a  half  feet  in  eireumferenco. 

Borders.  Flower.  A  flower-border  is  general ly 
a  continuous  bed  of  greater  length  than  widUi, 
skirting  a  shnibbery  or  fence,  and  containing 
plants  of  a  mixed  charn^^ter.  It  should  be 
Ihoroughly  drained,  well  manured,  axu!  raised 
slightly  above  the  surrounding  level*  'So 
rules  can  l^e  laid  down  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  phirds,  whicli  of  course  depends  on  iiidl- 
vldual  taste ;  ail  ftuuiai  hues,  however,  should 
be  avoided,  tho  taller  plar^ts  either  singly  or 
in  groups  forming  tho  bi'ck-ground,  with  the 
dwar^er  subjeetij  In  front.  As  the  object 
shouhi  be  to  obtain  a  contlnuoii^  succession  of 
btoom,  t!ie  best  results  will  be  obtained  when 
the  bor<leris  m?wle  up  mainly,  of  herbaceo^is 
pi'renniats  as  permanent  occupard^,  with  a 
liberal  ail  mixture  of  hardy  spring  blooming 
bulbs,  suth  as  Nareissus,  Snow*-drops,  Tulips, 
SelUas,  etc.,  assisted  by  qiNoiLities  of  summer 
bloondng  plants,  Lur.t  inps,  Geranlunis, 
Duhlias,  Heliotrope',  et^-.  Many  eons  of  hardy 
annuals  aro  useful  to  lill  up  vacant  places,  and 
assNt  largely  to  keep  up  a  suc:;ossion  of  bloom 
till  frost  corues.    See  Herba':eous  Plants. 

Borbo'ula.  A  genus  of  orrir.raental  green- 
house evergreen  shrubs  belonging  to  the  pear 
llowered  section  of  LeiiumiiuiAcB,  and  num- 
bering somo  thirteen  sm-rics,  all  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  gener- 
ally yellow,  borne  in  terminal  hf  eels.  They 
require  cool  green-house  treatment  and  are 
l>ropagated  by  cuttings. 

Borecole.  Kale.  Brassica  oteraciea  fimhriuta. 
The  chief  eharticteristic  of  the  Bore'^olcs  or 
Kales  consists  in  their  not  prc^ducing  heads 
like  the  Cabbage,  or  editable  tlowers  lik*3  the 
Cauliliower  or  Bnn^coU,  and  by  their  beauti- 
fully cut  an<l  curled  leav^^s,  whieh  are  of  a 
green  or  purjile  color,  or  vaiiegoted  with 
red,  green,  or  yello^/,  Several  of  the  e  jT^ 
varieties  are  kno^vn  in  '>ur  markets,  and  ex- 
tens  Ively  grown  by  market  gardeners,  the 
most  popular  being  tho  dwarf  green  curled 
Bcoteh,  the  trown  or  purple  German  curled ; 
and  for  early  spring  usr«,  the  Siberian  Kale  or 
'•Sprouts'*  Tho  Borct  ole  is  a  native  of  the 
British  coaats  and  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
garden  varietioB  are  net  many  i^emovos  Irom 
the  species* 
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Boro'nla.      Named    after   Bwoni,    an    Italian 
attendant  of  Dr.  Slbthorp.    Ntt.  Ord.  RutacecB. 
A  genus   of   elegant   green-houso    shrubs 
from  New  Holland.    The  flowers  are  pink  or 
"vvhitish.    They  are  very  elegant  and  useful   j 
B'.rubs,   requiring   the    same    treatment   as  ' 
ordinary    hard-wooded    gref.n-house    plants,    ' 
being  much  aided  by  a  little   extra  heat  in 
spring    when  startuig  into  growth.     Propa-   ! 
i/ated  by  cuttings.  , 

BoBsiae'a.   learned  afU'tr  M.  jRoHAter  Lamartiniere^   j 
a    French    bowinist,    who    accompanied    the   • 
unfortunate  La  Peyrouse   round  the  world. 
Elegant  Australian  green-house  shrubs  of  the 
Xat.  Ord.  Le^minoscB. 

Flowers  yellow  or  yellow  and  purple,  B. 
liiwphyVla,  B.  rotundifoHa,  B.  cinerea  (Syn.  B. 
iA'nuicaviiH)y  and  others  of  the  genus  are  highly 
ornamental,  and  no  green-house  collection  of 
any  pretensions  is  to  be  found  without  some 
of  them.    Propagation  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Boffwellia.  Olibanum  Tree.  Ornamental  and 
economic  evergreen  trees  of  the  Nat.  Ord. 
Burstracea:. 

These  trees  are  remarkable  as  furnishing  a 
gum-resin.  B.  glabra  is  uacd  in  India  in 
place  of  pitch  ;  B,  thurifera,  known  also  cs  B. 
^errata,  a  very  common  tr'?e  in  Cororaandel, 
furnishes  the  resin  known  as  Indian  Olibanum, 
Y7hi(h  i.s  supposed  to  have  been  the  Frankin- 
cense of  the  Ancients,  and  is  still  employed 
for  its  gratoful  perfumes  as  incense  in  the 
Koman  Catholic  churches. 

Botry'chinm.  Moonwort.  From  hoirys^  a 
bunch  ;  in  reference  to  the  bunch-like  form  of 
tiie  fructification  forming  a  separate  branch 
on  frond.     Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem, 

A  genus  of  hardy  ferns,  composed  of  about  a 
dozen  species,  found  in  nearly  all  countries 
except  Africa.  B,  lunaria,  Moonwort,  is 
found  rarely  in  the  North  and  West.  B.  Vir- 
ginica  is  a  very  beautiful  and  ornamental 
native  species,  easily  transplanted  to  the 
hardy  femeiy.  Many  of  the  other  species  are 
common  in  rich  woods. 

Bottle-brush.  Equisetum  sylvaiicum,  E.  arvcnae, 
and  Hippuris  vulgaris. 

Bottle-brush  Flowers.  The  flowers  of  Beaw- 
fortia  aj^lenderui,  Melaleuca  hifpericifolia,  Metro- 
siderosjloribunda,  and  some  species  of  Callis- 
tf.mon. 

Bottle-gourd.     Lagniaria  vulgaris. 

Bcttle-grass.  One  of  the  common  names  of 
Seioria. 

Bottle-tree,  Australian.  Brachychiton  {Dela- 
hechea)  rupeMri'^. 

Bougainvi'llea.  Nam.^<l  after  the  French  navi- 
gator />e  Bongainvilk.  Nat.  Ord.  Nyclagi- 
nac(  ff . 

Gor^oous  w^arra  green-house  or  conserva- 
tory [slants,  comprising  somo  of  the  most 
KhoAvy  oli'nlM^rs  in  cultivation.  Their  beauty 
lies  ia  th«^  showy  rose-colored  bracts  which 
envelop  tho  small  greenish  flowers.  Those 
of  B,  HpftlahUiSy  are  singularly  handsome. 
B.  glabra  may  bo  grown  in  pots  but  the  other 
species  require  more  room  and  are  best 
planted  out  in  the  grwr  -house  border.  Na- 
tives of  Soutli  ^America;  easily  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Bouncing  Bet.  A  pf^pular  name  of  Saponaria 
officinalis. 
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Bouquets,  Baskets  of  Flowers,  etc.  Bouquet 
making  is  (or  at  least  ought  to  be)  the  art  of 
arranging  cut  flowers. 

Many  people  decry  the  artificial  arrangement 
of  flowers,  but  how  shall  we  otherwise  use 
them  to  Advantage?  The  moment  we  begin 
to  tie  them  together  we  leave  nature,  and 
ought  to  do  so  only  to  study  art.  In  their 
simplest  arrangement,  form  and  color  must 
be  studied  to  produce  the  best  eflfct,  and 
whoever  best  accomplishes  this,  will  surely 
succeed  in  displaying  his  flowers  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Probably  the  simplest,  easiest,  and  com- 
monly the  most  desirable,  method  of  using 
cut  flowers  is  airanging  them  in  vases.  The 
more  loosely  and  unconfused,  the  better. 
Crowding  is  particularly  to  be  avoided,  and  to 
accomplish  this  readily  a  good  base  of  greens 
is  required,  to  keep  the  flowers  apart.  This 
filling  up  is  a  very  important  part  in  all 
bouquet  making,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  the 
greatest  stum»>ling-block  of  the  uninitiated. 
Spiked  and  drooping  fiowers,  with  branches 
and  sprays  of  delicate  green,  are  indispensable 
to  the  gmco  and  beauty  of  a  vase  bouquet. 
To  preserve  the  individuality  of  fiowers,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  placing  of 
those  of  similar  size  and  form  together  ought 
to  be  avoided.  Thus  Heliotrope,  Stevia,  Eupa- 
torium.  or  Alyssum,  when  combined,  lose 
their  distinctive  beauty ;  but,  if  placed  in  juxta- 
position to  larger  flowers,  and  those  of  other 
forms,  their  beauty  is  heightened  by  contrast. 
It  may  be  stated  as  a  rule,  that  small  flowers 
should  never  be  massed  together.  Large 
flowers  with  green  leaves  or  branches  may  be 
used  to  advantage  alone,  but  a  Judicious  con- 
trast of  forms  is  most  effective. 

Some  years  ago,  Bouquets  were  invariably 
arranged  in  the  formal  style,  the  colors  being 
used  in  consecutive  rings,  or  alternating  with 
each  other  in  geometrical  forms.  Taste,  or 
fashion,  if  you  will,  has  changed  for  the 
better,  and  closely-made,  mushroom-like 
bouquets,  are  now  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  The  flowers  are  now  arranged  quite 
loosely,  plenty  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  and 
Smilax  being  used  so  as  to  show  off  each 
flower  distinctly.  Indeed  the  modem  Bouquet, 
especially  if  coinposod  of  roses,  looks  as  if  the 
flowers  had  been  picked  up  and  tied  toffether 
without  any  thought  of,  or  attempt  at  ar- 
rangement. In  these  bunches,  one  color  is 
usually  chosen,  with  a  bunch  of  Violets,  Heli- 
otrope, Mignonette  or  other  sweet  smelling 
flowers,  tied  on  one  side  as  a  contrast,  and  to 
add  fragrance  to  the  arrangement.  For  extra 
occasions.  Bouquets  are  made  of  Orchid  blos- 
soms, generally  two  or  more  sorts  that  har- 
monize in  color,  being  used,  aided  by  a  liberal 
admixture  of  Fern  fronds  or  sprays  of  the 
beautiful  filmy  South  African  Asp:\ragus. 
Bouquets  of  LUy  of  the  Valley,  forced  White 
Lilacs,  Violets,  etc.,  are  often  used,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  one  or  two  other 
flowers,  the  colors  generally  massed,  however, 
rather  than  mixed,  fashion  now  leaning  to- 
wards simplicity  and  naturalness  of  arrange- 
ment. Baskets  and  Plateaus  of  flowers  are 
also  arranged  on  the  same  principles,  groups 
of  different  flowers  or  of  the  same  flower  in 
different  shades  being  used  in  preference  to 
an  admixture  of  color. 
Bourbon  Palm.    See  Lmstono. 
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BouBsinga'altia.  Madeira  Ylvf-,  Ne^rrjed  in 
honor  of  J.  B.  BommngavXl^  a  c<^lebrated  nat- 
uralist and  traveler.  Nat.  Ord.  Ckimopodia<:€a. 
Tho  only  species,  B.  hiuwlloides,  is  an  ele- 
gant climbing  tuberous- roc  ted  plant  from 
the  Andes,  a  rapi<i  grov/er  and  profuse 
bloomer.  The  flowers  are  nearly  white  and 
deliciously  fraf,'rant.  It  arrows  readily  in  any 
garden  soil,  and  io  readily  increased  by  divi- 
sion or  by  seed.    Introduced  in  1836. 

Bouva'rdia.  Named  after  Dr.  Bouvardy  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Paris.  Nat.  Ord. 
CincharMceoB. 

Green-house  evergreen  shrub?,  introduced 
from  Mexico.  They  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant plants  cultivated  for  winter  fiowei-s, 
owing  to  the  yearly  increasing  variety  of  color, 
and  their  exceilent  adaptation  for  that  [.urpose. 
They  are  also  eflfective  as  bedding  plants  for 
the  flower  garden,  beginning  to  bloom  in 
August  and  continuing  until  frost.  Many 
very  superior  varieties  have  originat«».d  in  this 
country,  notably  the  pure  white  fn^e-gr owing 
and  free-flowering  B,  Dax>ittonif  and  the  rich 
crimson  B,  elegans,  both  sports  from  B. 
Hogarth^  a  brilliant  scarlet  variety;  the 
double  white  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  and  double  red 
B.  Prea.  Garfield^  with  many  other  excellent 
free-flowering  sorts.  Propagated  by  root  cut- 
tings, or  by  cuttings  of  young  wood  in  sand. 

Bowe'nia.  In  honor  of  W.  O.  Bo  wen,  a  gover- 
nor of  Queensland. 

A  remarkable  genus  of  Cycadacem,  consist- 
ing of  but  one  species,  which  was  discovered 
in  Australia  in  1819.  The  species  is  described 
in  the  BotaniccU  Magazine  as  follows:  **The 
most  prominent  character  of  Bowenia  is  the 
compound  leaf,  its  general  characters  (all  but 
shape),  texture  and  venation  ;  the  leaflets  do 
not  differ  from  those  of  Macrozamia,  and  ai'c 
so  very  similar  to  those  of  the  West  Indian 
Zamia  that  it  is  difflcultto  distinguish  .them 
generlcally,  except  that  in  Botpenia  the  leaflet 
is  decurrent  by  the  petiole,  and  not  articulated 
with  rachis."  The  fern-llko  aspect  presented 
by  this  plant  Is  very  remarkable  anci  interest- 
ing, giving  it  a  prominent  position  among 
green-house  plants.  Pn)pagated  by  seeds  or 
from  suckers. 

Box.  The  common  name  of  Buxuh  aemperrirensy 
a  plant  at  one  time  much  used  for  edgings  in 
ornamental  gardening.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and-is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Bozberry.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Wintergreen,  GauUheria  procumheria. 

Box  mder.    See  Negundo. 

Boxes  for  Seeds.  Seeds,  particularly  flower 
seeds,  when  sown  under  glass,  do  much 
better  when  sown  in  shallow  boxes  than 
In  flower-pots.  A  convenient  size  is  tho 
ordinary  soap  box,  cut  into  four,  making  a 
depth  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 
Or,  what  Is  even  more  convenient,  tho  shallow 
boxes  in  which  tin  is  imported.  These  are 
filled  nearly  full  with  flnely-slfted  soil,  which 
is  made  as  level  and  smooth  as  possible.  On 
this  smooth  surface  the  seeds  are  sown,  and 
then  pressed  down  level  into  the  soil,  and 
over  the  seeds  is  sifted  dry  moss,  leaf  mould, 
or  coGoanut  fiber  (which  has  been  run  through 
a  sieve  as  fine  as  mosquito  wire),  in  quantity 
enough  to  fairly  dover  the  seeds.    This,  from 
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its  spong3'  nature,  rt:taius  moiglure,  while  its 
lightness  offere   but  little  rosibtanco  to  the 
tender  pjcd  germ.    The  same  style  of  box  is 
used  for  '*  pricking  off."     See  *•  propagation." 
Box  Thorn.     See  I/ye'um  harbamin. 
Box-viroo*/.     Wt^sJ:  T.nd'an.  VUe:r  uhibroi'a 
Brabei'um.     African  Alwiond.     F»om  hrabeion, 
a    sceptre,    in    reference    to    the    lacomosed 
flowers.     Nat.  Ora.  I'ioten/^t'cr.. 

An  ornamental  green-liouso  os-t* rgroon,  with 
white,  sweet-s<jented  floweffr,  disposed  in 
elegant,  axillary,  spiked  raceii'v..  Its  seeds 
are  called  Wild  Chestnuts  and  Wiid  Aliuonds, 
and  are  both  roasted  and  eaten,  und  used  as 
a  substitute  for  cofl'ee.  Introduced  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  -n  1751. 

Brachychi'ton.  From  fcra^A^d, short,  and  chiton, 
a  tunic;  plant  covered  with  imbricated  hairs 
and  scales.     Nat.  Ord.  SlerculiacecB. 

A  ge^ius  of  tropical  and  sulvtroplcal  trees 
from  Austialla.  B.  a»>:rifolium  is  called  the 
Flame  Tree  about  Illawarra,  on  account  of  its 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  make  the  tree  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  distance.  B.  Bidicilliif 
a  native  of  the  Wide  Bay  aistrict,  has  bright 
crimson  flowers,  produced  m  axillary 
bunches.  B.  Delalttihia,  Syn.  Deiabechia 
rupestriSy  is  a  very  interesting  sp<vies,  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Bottle  Tree  of  Australia. 

Brachyco'mo.  From  brachya,  short,  and  konie, 
hair.     Nat.  Ord.  ('ompoaito'.. 

This  beautiful  annual  is  found  on  the  banks 
<j{  the  Swan  iJiver,  in  Australia,  and  has  there 
tho  very  appropriate  name  of  Swan  River 
Daisy,  as  the  flower  tlos>ely  resembles  the 
Daisy.  The  plant  grows  from  six  to  ten 
inclies  high,  and  has  a  closely  compact 
branching  habit,  producing  an  abundance  of 
flowers.  It  Is  well  adapted  for  small  beds 
or  rockeries.  Propagated  by  seeds.  Intro- 
duced In  1840. 

Brachyse'ina.  From  brachya,  short,  and  acma, 
standard;  the  flowers  having  tho  standard 
petal  short.     Nat.  Ord.  L'^guniinoHCP. 

A  genus  of  handsome  green-house  shrubs, 
mostly  climbing,  from  Australia.  B.  ajthyllum 
is,  as  its  name  would  imply,  a  leafless  plant, 
the  branches  being  singularly  compressed 
and  winged,  so  as  to  perform  the  functions  of 
leaves.  Small  brown  scales  are  found  scat- 
tered over  these  brancln's,  and  from  these  tho 
flowers  grow.  They  are  singh\  iarp;e,  and  of 
a  bright  blood-red  color.  B.  Unceolutani  is  a 
very  handsome  species,  and  w(  11  adapted  for 
the  gnHin-house,  flowering,  as  it  dots,  in 
winter  or  the  early  spring  months.  U^  leaves 
are  ovate  or  lanceolate  in  form,  with  a  glossy 
upper  surface,  and  covered  v.ith  a  silvery 
pubesence  underneath.  The  flowers  are  in 
axillary  clusters,  large  and  rich  scarlet. 

Bracteee  or  Bracts.  The  leaves  placed  imme- 
diately b(*low  a  <'alyx,  if  they  are  at  all  c.'tered 
from  their  usual  form. 

Bracted  Bindweed.    See  CaJysUgia, 

Bra'hea.  Named  after  Tycho  Brachj^  the  cele- 
brated astronomer.     Nat.  Ord.  Pabaac/tOi, 

A  genus  of  me<lium-sized  Palms,  with  fan- 
like leaves  and  spiny  leaf-stalks.  B.filainen- 
ioHtty  a  native  of  Lower  California,  is  largely 
cultivated  in  our  green-houses  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  Is  of  graceful  habit  and  rapid 
growth,  succeeding  well  with  but  little  care  In 
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the  greu:r!-ho»»&e.  This  f^p^ic'es  Ib  alsu  known 
as  Pritckardiajiliforft,  It  is  now  s^ald  that  B. 
Jliamtntosa  Is  neitln::r  a  Brahea  nor  a  Pritvh- 
ardia,  and  it  it*  therefore  prf*po8od  to  i'jiJI  it 
Wiinhiwftopia,  which  see.  Young  pluntb  ar*^ 
obtameta  from  &pe*l.  B.  eduUn  is  now  ♦>lficvii 
uiidci"  Erylhea^  which  &ee. 

BrdbJuin'Q   Beads.     An  Indian   name  hw   the 

Ubod  by  liie  Braiimins,  tui  necklaces,  i.^f^i. 

Brai'Dea.  After  J.  C,  Brain*',  of  Hong  Kong* 
Nat.  Old.  Poh/podkia:tr. 

B.  f?**iV;MiM,  ih*?  only  known  sptwitse,  is  a  verj* 
haudsonui  dwarf  Treo  Fern,  r„  native  of  HotiftT 
Kong,  Tho  et»ith  le  from  throe  to  four  feet 
high  ;  thB  fronds  about  thr*  g  teot  loiii;.  finely 
plnnato,  giving  the  plant  an  elegant  outline. 
8ir  W.  J.  Hooker  says  *.  *•  We  have  hero  a  very 
rpmarkable,  and,  If  I  may  eaj*  so,  n  new  form 
among  tlie  Fenig."' 

Brake  or  Bracken.  Tim  pop;dar  name  of 
Pteris  aq^iilinn,  one  of  C!\ir  coranion  etrong- 
f  rowing  Forns. 

Bramble.    See  Rvbtie, 

Brassavo'la.  Named  after  A.  M,  BrasHavola,  a 
Venetian  hotAniBt.     Nat.  Ord*  Orchidai^^w, 

A  small  gonvis  of  epiphytal  Orchid-S,  b*?long- 
ing  exolu^iv«dy  to  tropkval  Ani^  rica.  Mux,  few 
of  the  i^|jt^eieB  have  merits  that  eiititlo  them 
to  a  plac»3  in  general  eoUectioriA  The  Uiw  are 
of  ea^y  culture^  and  produce  flowers  nearly 
slat  lnoh**8  aero«s^,  whiU*,  or  creamy  white, 
spotted  witii  clu>eolat-e.  The  plants  are  all 
dwarf,  with  v<ny  shoru  flower  i3t<*ms.  They 
are  usualty  grown  on  a  block*  la  a  rather  high 
temperature,  and  ai'e  increased  by  divibioa. 
Inlroduoed  iu  IH40, 

Bra'ssia.  Namr^d  atter  Mf.  BrasM,  a  traveler 
and  hotflii leal  collector.  Nat.  Urd.  <^hrchkltW4'w. 
This  gee  us  of  Orehids  is  nfiirly  allied  to 
Oneidium,  Iiut  not  so  poijular  heeau^e  of  their 
dull*<'oh>i*ed  ilowere,  Home  i>f  the  speeies  are 
liighty  valued  by  growcir.s  luJi  they  pro- 
duce, with  biit  littlo  eare  and  trouble,  an 
abundan<-o  of  tloweri*  from  June  to  Aiigii&t. 
Flower-i  iiioaUy  yelJow,  or  greenish  white 
h  p<  I tted  w \i\\]  .»ro w r  .     1  n  troduee  d  in  1  «44. 

Bra'aaica.  Cabbage.  From  brfsU^  the  Celtiu 
mu ii  e  for  Cu b  b b ge .     Na t .  O  rd ,  Criicift rw. 

From  this  >,'erius  whieh  is  found  thrtmghont 
Europe,  moie  partiouiarly  in  Great  Britain, 
there  hab  b^**'n  prodar^od  a  greater  variety  of 
ou Unary  vegi- tables  tlnia  from  any  oth*u\  II 
eo!n[ireiiend&  Cahbmi*\  CatUiJUnrer^  Ttimip, 
Borcriflt*^  Broccoli,  Bni*utetM  Sprouts  ancl  Kohl 
Rabi,  enoii  o;  whieli  will  be  noticed  under  il^ 
popular  nome. 

Brasaica'oese,  A  sub-onlcr  or  tribe  of  Crud- 
jerw. 

Bravo'a.  Katot^d  after  Bravo,  a  Mexican 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord,  Amarylliiiticeir.. 

This  gi  tius  cotmists  of  imt  a  single  species, 
B.  qtminijiirfa,  agraivfui  little  tuberous- ro<ited 
plant,  naUve  of  Mexico.  It  ha**  a  small 
tiiit  of  narrow  brnes,  from  whieh  arit^es 
a  Hower  spike  ahont  a  foot  high,  with  a  ter- 
minal eiuster  of  trrmall,  crimson,  AUiary Ills-like 
flowers,  Ui  July.  It  will  flower  hi  the  open 
border,  but  reqiilreii  the  protection  of  the 
gR«en-hnuso  during  >vtnter*  Fidpagated  by 
division* 


B:azlliein  Tea.  Btx  Pnrtiintari*'n^l>i  and  Sta* 
r hi/Uirj/ht Ui  Jama icettsu*, 

Brazil  l^iit    Bee  BerihAkiia, 

Eraseil  "Wood.    See  (JoBHidpiaia, 

Bread  Fruit.    Rec  Ariacti>^uf^. 

Bread  K'lt.    See  BrohiviHin, 

Bxe'dia.  A  g^nuf^  of  Mtflas*ofmuixti;f  consisting 
ot  two  epeeieA  of  .^^hiMibiiy  p la nt^^  from  Japan 
and  China,  with  uneqiial  fobwge,  and  terminal 
eyfn*^8  i^t  rose-eidored  flowers.  B.  hirnuta  is  a 
v<  xy  showy  plant  with  roKy-[unk  flowers,  one- 
half  tn.di  a(^i*os&,  and  in  inereased  readily  by 
ruttin»5'rt  or  from  Bceds.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan  and  wat*  Introdnccd  In  1870, 

Bre'xia.  F^om  hrtxi%  rain ;  in  reference  to  tlie 
prote-'tion  from  rain  given  by  the  large  leaves 
of  Hiom3  of  tlie  epecieB.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxi- 
jragficeiF, 

A  Amall  genus  of  very  handeome  evergreen 
tree?,  natives  f^f  Madagasv-ar.  The  flowers 
are  of  &  leatherj^  tf\xture,  greetdsh  color,  and 
produced  in  axillary  umbeiff.  They  have 
alternate  leatiiery  leaves,  fundtihed  with  spiny 
teeth.  The  plants  are  readily  increased  by 
eutUngs,  but  are  too  large  for  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion in  the  gmenhous^n 

Briar-root.  A  corruption  of  the  French 
'*  Bniyen3  "  of  whh^h  pipes  are  made,  Krica 
drborea. 

Bridal- Wreath.  A  popular  name  for  Spirma 
prunifofki  J!.  ]t(^ 

Brimstone  .  Veg<<  labh> }.  The  i  n  nammable  spores 
of  Lyeopodinm  chivnium  ami  L,  Sela^,  some- 
tiTuert  employed  in  the  mantifaeture  of  lire- 
works. 

Bristle  Fern.     TrwhomanrA  radiainji. 

Bristly.     O  >  v e  re d  with  s  1 1  ff  h  a  i  rs. 

Bristly  Foxtail  Grass.     See   Sdaria. 

Bri'sa.  Quaking  Gra^f=t.  From  hrico,  to  nod  ;  on 
aec«mnt  of  the  quaking  character  of  the  spike. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oraminacup, 

A  handsome  genus  of  grasses,  some  of 
which  are  eiiltivated  in  the  garden  BS  orna- 
mental plants,  Whi-n  dried  they  are  highly 
esteemed  f<ir  b«>uqm-ds  of  dried  flower»  and 
grasses.  The  kinds  usually  gmwn  are  B. 
mtdia,  a  perennial,  and  B.  maj^ma,  a  larger 
Hpecies,  aji  arinital  from  the  Bouth  of  Europe. 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  requiring  only  to  be 
t^own  where  it  is  wanted  to  be  grown,  in  the 
open  biu'di^r,  as  ♦-arly  in  (spring  h8>  the  ground 
can  be  pre  pare  <t 

Brizopy'rum.  Spike  Grass.  Name  compound- 
ed of  brizn^  the  quaking  grass,  and  pifroH^ 
wheat.      Nat.  Ord.   OramiTMcea; 

B.  SpmUum^  the  be^t  known  species,  Is  a 
salt  marsh  gran^ft,  with  creeping  rootstocks, 
stems  from  ten  to  eighteen  ineh(»s  high,  In 
t  u  f  t  H .    1 1  h as  n  o  agr i c  ul t  ural  val  ue . 

Broccoli.  BrofmcaolrracrnbotrtftiM.  Thisvege* 
table  somewhiit  resembles  the  Cauliflower, 
from  whlcti  it  is  supposed  to  have  cuiginated, 
although  there  is  nothing  deflnftch*  known  as 
to  its  origin.  It  is,  however,  more  recent 
than  most  others  of  the  gt^nus.  Ml  Her  says  It 
was  introduced  into  England  from  Italy  in 
1734,  two  varieties,  while  and  purple,  from 
which  all  the  present  garden  varieties  hsve 
been  prodiu-etU 
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SrodUD'^     Knmod  aft^r  •/.  J.  Bfodie,  n  Soott-h 
cryptogarnlst.     Nat.  VnL  LUiautr, 

Very  curious  little   huHMius-r«M>t'^cl  plants, 

B,  Califonucn,  ^vith  ij1u»>  imd  while*  flowers,  is 

easily  culUvttU^d  in  Htindy  ItmtD  witJi  tin?  con- 

:        of  a    gr«n?n-Jious«  or   cold    frame, 

s Bpnririglv effiictod by offaeU,  luti't> 

Brome  Grass.    S«fe  BrommBt 

BtomeUa'oea&,  The  Pinoapple  family,  A 
'iiilurul  ordtT,  cojiFietini;  of  yliort-stemmed 
plants,  with  rigid,  tdmamdod,  unti  uft^n  scurfy 
lijid  Bplny  ioaviAS  and  sliowy  tlo\\*f^i^5.  They 
4kfn  i^ativoB  of  tiie  Ann'ric'an  rontincpfc  and 
J&tsnds,  viieiJL'o  th**y  have  Ijeon  distributed  to 
Afrira  and  thfj  Ea^t  Indies.  jHamiHsa  stiiiva^ 
tii«*  Piuo-appit*  or  Ananas*,  is  one  of  the  boBt 
known  ami  moHt  delicious  of  this  or  any  oth"T 
order.  The  fruit  is  composed  of  tho* pistils 
luid  hractA  of  eev^erai  llowers  united  into  a 
succulent  mass,  and  crowned  by  a  series  of 
green  leaves.  Tiie  tibers  of  the  plant  aro 
ueed  in  manufiictiires,  Tlie  Pino-apple  1.^ 
grown  under  glass  very  succftssfully  in  Europe, 
but  the  fine  condition  in  which  they  are 
received  hero  f  n>m  Jamaica  and  other  places, 
makes  th<drcuUuro  under  Kb*JSf3  here  uimeees- 
»ary.  Borao  of  the  Bromeliads  grow  attiiched 
to  the  branches  of  trees»  and  are  called  Air 
Plants,  the  best  known  hero  \MAiig  TUktmiHia 
UAfit'oiden^  the  Tree  Beard  of  S<iuth  America^ 
Under  the  name  of  Florida  Mobs  it  is  very 
hirgely  used  for  decfjrativo  purposes.  It  is 
also  used  for  stidllnyr  cushions,  etc..  under 
Uxa  name  of  Spanish  Moss,  Black  Moss,  or 
I  Long  Mnss.  There  are  twenty-eight  known 
lg»?nera,  and  176  species  of  this  onier,  Brom- 
ltl«<4,  AruinnMHa,  hilhtrifin,  ^tiimea,  and  Til- 
fiantinkt,  are  examples  of  tiie  order.  The 
brvots  of  some  of  the  species  aie  exceedingly 
boautfluL 

Bro'muB.     Bmme  Grass.    So  called   from  bro- 
ffWM,  tiie  Gi^'ck  name  for  a  wild  uat.  Nat,  Ord. 

A  genus  of  poor,  coarse-growing  grasses,  of 

little  use  in  agrieuiture,  aiiil  of  little  benuty, 

Thid  i*  the  p*^st  ijf  tht!  fnrmer,  to  whicii  he 

[>plles   a  significant    and    a    justly  pniper 

nme.  Cheat  or  Chess,    H<»wever  nundi  it  may 

Kcat  the  fanner  by  crt'»wding  cmt  Wheat  aiiri 

lye,  we  cannot  exeiiHC  him  for  cheating  him- 

plf  with  the  ahsuril  delusi<»nt  h«»  widely  preva* 

flent    ttuit  his  Wh*'at  has  tvirned  into  Chess, 

If  cau?*e  which  caannt  be  explained. 

'I  i.'S  are  annuals,  and  the  seed  will 

nnuu  a  long  tini<^  in  the  ground,  an«i  gernil- 

ute  only  when  the  conditions  of  growth  are 

^  '        It  is  a  nailveof  Europe,  though 

I  I  1  In  many   plaees  in  this  e mi n try. 

LX  itiH,   Rescue   Grass,   or    Australian 

irie  Gra-^Sp   Is  a  valuable    fomge    grass,   i 

tniMrkflble  for  the  rantdity  of  its  gniwth  antl 

Til  liveness,     As  suon  as  the  first  cut- 

[  t  lie  a  new  growth  shoots  up,  ami  this 

■'d  sometimes  four  or  live  times 

-on,  pnniding  it  is  eut  hefoie 

fti  i«+'s.    It  thrlv<»s  in  almost  any 

sod,  hut  IB  bvtter  adapted  to  that  which  is  wet 

or  moist, 

BrtMlipiia'rtia.    Named  In  honor  of  BroiyptUirt, 
m.  Freneh  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Le^faminoHie. 

A  valuable  and  rather  scarce  plant,  having 
f|i>8h-L*oiori)d  ilowers.    It.  should  t>e  treated  as 
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a  green-house  shrub,  potting  It  In  loam  and 
sand,  A  native  of  Now  ^pain,  introduced  In 
1827. 

Brook  Iiimc.     Veronica  Btmhuuffn. 

American.     Venmhyt  Am*^it*ona. 
Brook  Mint.     Mentha  hiriitifa. 
E/ook  Weed  tir  Water  Pimpernel.  The  popu* 

lar  name  of  Samolas^  a  common  plant  in  wet 

*  >r  marshy  places. 

Broom.  A  name  applied  to  Ctftisiui  or  S  ffoth- 
ammtM  scapitrhm,  and  also  to  Li/geum  Spariumy 
AfricAU  Hn.Ktm  is  a  common  name  for  Ak;m- 
luthim.  ButeheKs  Broom  is  RitHcim  lu-itUnltis, 
anct  is  also  a  common  nanio  fur  Riu*eiw,  Dyer's 
Broom  is  iiejnMht  ibt^fitrut.  New  Zea]j.nd 
Bmom  is  CnrmieharUa  mtMrfdis.  Itush  Broom 
is  a  common  name  for  Viminarki;  it  in  also 
appUed  to  Spartutmjitficeiim.  Spa'dsh  Urot^ni 
is  Sp(trtiumjuH(vum,  Broom  Corn  Is  S^/njhi'm 
rulgure,  the  branehed  panieles  of  whleti  are 
nuide  hito  carpet  brooms  and  clothes  brushes. 

Broom  G-rass.    Andropofftm  tiropariitH. 

Broom  Rape.     A   populur  name  of  th  *  genus 

Broom  Weed.     Cktrchom^  Hilhjftoftus, 

Bro'fiimujM.  Bread  Niit*  From  brtmim<m,  good 
to  eat;  the  fruit  being  edible.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ariocarpnc^cE. 

A  small  genus  of  tall-growing  treee,  natives 
of  the  West  Indies  and  Soutii  America,  vvliere 
tlicy  are  highly  (esteemed  h^r  tl.e  food  obtained 
from  them,  and  for  the  valurble  timber  lln-y 
furnish.  B.  Alk-antnun  is  the  Hr-^ad-nut  Tree 
of  Jamaica,  the  fruit  ttf  which  is.iboutan  uii  h 
in  diameter,  a«id  contains  a  singlif  seed  or  nut, 
which  is  said  to  form  an  agroeiible  and  nour- 
isliiiig  article  of  food.  Wheji  boiled  or  roast4.d 
the  nuts  have  the  tiiste  of  hazel-nuts.  Snakes- 
wood  or  Leopard-wood  is  the  heart- wo(#d  of 
one  of  tlie  species,  B.  AuhkUi^  a  native  of 
Trinidad  and  British  Guiana.  B.  tjalacli/ikn' 
(Iron,  winch  Is  the  celebrated  Caw  Tiee  of 
South  America,  yields  a  milk  of  as  good  qual- 
ity as  tlmt  frtnn  the  cow.  It  forms  large  for- 
ests on  the  seacoastof  Venezuela,  growing  100 
or  more  feet  high,  with  a  smooth  trunk  six  to 
eight  feet  In  diameter.  Its  nulk,  which  is 
obtained  l>y  mnking  indskms  in  tlie  trunk,  so 
closely  rcJ^'Bmhles  t ho  milk  of  the  cow,  both  in 
appearance  and  quality,  that  it  is  commonly 
used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Inimbiifcuts 
of  the  localities  where  the  tree  abounds. 
Unlike  most  other  vegetable  mdkr«,  it  is  per- 
fectly wholesome,  and  very  nourishing,  pr»s- 
eessingan  agreeable  taste,' like  that  of  sweet 
cream,  and  a  iialsaraie  odor;  itn  only  unpleas- 
ant (piallty  Icingaslighttimountof  stlckinest^. 
Like  animal  nnlk,  it  cpiickly  forms  a  yellow, 
cheesy  scum  on  the  surface,  and  after  a  few 
days  turns  tour  and  putrefies. 

Broughto'iiia.  Name^-  after  Mr.  Brtyu.jhi(tn,  an 
English  t>otanist.     Nat.  Ord.  OrdiUt&E. 

A  small  genus  cf  very  hand'^on^e  West 
Indian  Orchids,  somewhat  re&*'nibllng  the 
[jfrlia  and  (UdfU^ifO.  They  eoiurnonly  grow  im 
liushes  in  Cuba  and  Ja4mdea,  The  fiowors  hi'c 
crimson  «ind  producinl  from  the  top  of  the 
pseudo-bulb  durfng  the  summer,  and  are  of 
long  duration.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
growing  best  on  blocks  of  wood,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  light  aod  sun.  Propiigat<»d  by 
dlvisi«»n.    Introduced  in  IWH, 
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Broufisone'tda.  Named  after  B roussonet j&French 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  UrticacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  trees  closely  allied  to  the 
Mulberry.  B,  papyrifera,  is  the  well-Icuown 
Paper  Mulberry,  v/hich  is  so  called  on  account 
of  its  fibrous  innerbark  being  used  Ijy  the 
Chinese  and  Japan(»se  for  making  paper.  It 
grows  wild  in  China  nn<l  Japan,  and  also  in 
many  of  the  islands  of  tlio  Pacific  Ocean, 
wh'^TO  the  natives  manufacture  a  largo  part 
of  their  clothing  frori  its  bark.  It  forms  a 
small  tree,  attaining  ebout  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  seldom  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  generally  branching  at 
a  short  distance  trom  the  ground.  The  young 
branches  are  covered  with  short,  soft  hairs. 
The  bark  from  the  young  shoots  only,  Is  used 
for  making  papoj-.  In  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
a  strong  cloth  is  made  from  this  bark,  whicii 
is  commonly  used  for  clothing,  either  plain  or 
printed,  and  dyed  of  various  colors. 

Browa'llia.  Named  after  J.  BrowaUius,  Bishop 
of  Abo.     Nat.  Ord.  ScrophiUariacecB. 

Tho  Browallias  are  handsome,  fi^e-flower- 
ing,  half  hardy  aiinuals.  They  succeed  best 
started  in  the  green-house  and  repotted  before 
being  planted  out;  they  can,  however,  be 
successfully  gn)wn  by  being  started  in  the 
hot-bed  ;  and  often  grovr  well  when  sown  in  the 
open  border.  The  plants  will  be  completely 
studded  over  with  their  beautiful  blue  or 
white  flowers  tho  whole  summer.  They  are 
also  excellent  winter-flowering  plants.  B. 
Jameson i,  known  also  as  Streptosolon,  is  a 
beautiful  autumn  flowering  species,  with  large 
panicles  of  bright  oraiige-f'olored,  tubular 
flowers,  with  a  lighter-colored  throat.  Re-in- 
troduced recently  from  New  Grenada,  after 
being  lost  to  cultivation  for  over  thirty  years. 

Brown  Bugle.    Ajuga  reptana. 

Bro'wnea.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Patrick 
Browne^  who  wrote  a  history  of  Jamaica. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A  small  genus  of  low  evergreen  trees  chiefly 
conflned  to  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  and  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  feet  long,  with  from  four  to  twelve 
pairs  of  entire  leaflets.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
colored  or  crimson,  and  disposed  in  terminal 
or  axillary  Iieads.  B.  grandiccps  has  largo  and 
lH?autiful  Leads  of  flowiTs,  of  a  pink  color,  ar- 
ranged in  ti«^rs,  the  ouU^r  ones  <'xpanding  first, 
follo^vod  by  the  others  until  all  are  oj)on,  when 
the  flower-heml  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
a  Rhododendron.  A  singular  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  this  plant  is,  that  the  leaves  droop 
during  the  day  so  as  to  almost  hide  the 
flowers  from  view,  and  protect  them  from  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  At  evening  they  rivse  up 
again,  and  remain  erect  during  the  night,  and 
the  flowers  are  thus  exposed  to  the  falling 
dew.  The  species  are  rarely  seen  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Bmgma'nsia.  Named  in  honor  of  Prof.  S.  J. 
Brugmans,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
Solanacf'iP. 

Peruvian  shrubs,  or  low.  succulent-st^^mmed 
trees,  of  which  B.  suaveoie^is  (better  known  by 
tho  naiuo  of  Datura  arborea),  B.  KniqMii^  and  B. 
ean^iiineaarii  magnificent  species.  Being  large 
plants,  growing  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  thoy  look  best  when  planted  in  the  ground 
in  a  conservatory ;  but  they  will  grow  well  in 
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large  pots,  or  they  maybe  planted  in  the  open 
garden  in  the  summer  season,  and  taken  up 
and  preserved  in  a  cellar,  from  which  the  frost 
is  excluded,  during  winter,  to  be  replaced  in 
the  open  border  the  following  spring.  The 
flowers,  popularly  called  Angels'  Trumpets, 
are  trumpet-shaped,  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
and  very  fragrant.  The  plants  grow  freely  in 
light,  rich  soil;  and  they  are  readily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  either  of  the  shoots  or 
roots. 

Bmne'lla.  Name  changed  from  Prunella, 
which  see. 

Brunfe'lsia.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of 
ScropkulariacecB,  in  honor  of  Otto  BrunfcUtf  of 
Metz,  who  published  tho  first  good  figures  of 
plants  in  1530. 

Elegant  free-flowering  evergreen  plants, 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  B.  calycina  has  large  purple  flowers 
disposed  in  large  trusses,  which  are  produced 
in  succession  throughout  the  whole  year. 
B,  oonfertifloraj  has  light  blue  flowers,  borne 
on  terminal  heads  or  cymes.  All  the  species 
are  fragrant,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Bninavi'gia.  Named  after  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick.   Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidacece. 

Of  this  splendid  genus  of  Capo  bulbs,  Sweet 
observes:  *'Some  of  the  bulbs  grow  to  a 
great  size,  and  require  large  pots  to  have  them 
flower  in  perfection ;  or,  if  planted  out  in  the 
open  borders  in  spring,  there  will  be  a  better 
chance  of  their  flowering,  taking  the  bulbs  up 
again  in  autumn ;  or  the  best  way  to  succeed 
well  with  them  is  to  have  a  pit  built  on  purpose 
for  them,  so  as  to  occasionally  be  covered 
with  the  lights  to  keep  ofl"  too  much  wet,  and 
to  be  covered  close  in  severe  weather,  as  they 
cannot  bear  the  frost.  Tho  mould  must  be 
made  for  them  of  full  one-third  sand,  more 
than  one-third  of  turfy  loam,  and  tho  rest  of 
leaf  mould,  all  well  mixed  together,  but  not 
chopped  too  small,  as  the  roots  run  better 
through  it  for  b<»ing  rough  and  hollow. 
When  in  full  growth  and  flower  they  require 
a  frequent  supply  of  water,  but  none  while  dor- 
mant." B.  JosephincB  is  very  seldom  induced 
to  flower  in  this  country,  though  it  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  in  its  native  country, 
where  it  is  said  to  produce  very  largo  heads 
of  flowers.  Several  species  flower  more 
freely,  though  none  so  grand.  Propagated  by 
offsets. 

Brusaela  Sprouts.  Brasnica  oleracea  huUata 
geminffera,  a  variety  of  tho  Cabbage,  which 
see. 

Bryo'nia.  From  bryo,  to  sprout;  in  allusion 
to  the  quick  growth  of  the  stems.  Nat.  Ord. 
CucurbUaceW: 

A  genus  of  climbing,  hardy  herbaceous  per^ 
ennials,  natives  of  Europe,  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.  alba  and  B, 
dioicaa,rc  generally  considered  by  botanists  to 
be  one  species,  the  only  difference  being  in 
the  color  of  tho  berries.  The  species  is  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  Common  Bry- 
ony, and  is  found  in  the  hedgerows  of  Great 
Bdtain.  It  has  a  very  large  tuberous  root, 
from  which  twining  stems  spring,  which  are 
annual  and  rough.  The  plants  climb  by 
tendrils,  and,  what  is  very  unusual,  the  dlrec* 
tion  of  the  spiral  is  now  and  then  i ' 
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tbafc,  after  procefH^Ing  in  nno  course  for  some 
cTiBtttncet  tli€  tendril  suddenly  (Changes  to  an 
oppOBibe  direction.  The  niale  and  female 
Howem  are  in  separate  eltiBtera;  soniotime&i 
thoiigli  not  alwajfi,  they  are  on  d^fforent 
plants,  TIr^  plant  has  a  fetid  odor,  and  pos- 
sesses ai^rldj  emetic  and  purgative  prbp4*rties, 
and  from  it®  elegant  appearain^e  In  autumn, 
with  its  brill i^Mit  colored  fruit,  aee identic  not 
un frequently  twcur  to  chOdreJi  and  othfrSj 
ineautiousiy  tantlng  the  fruit,  whk'h  li*  an 
active  poison,  Bingnlarly  enoughs  the  younj^ 
HhiKitB  may  be  eooked  and  eaten  with  im[iu- 
nity,  Whfn  sGrved  up  In  the  same  Tniinner  a.^ 
AsparajiuB,  thoy  are  said  t^i^  equal  it  in  Havor. 
Many  of  the  s(M.>eieB  are  not  ptvisoniMis,  and 
are  mtieh  valund  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
ertii^s. 

Btyono'pelH  laclidoBa,  Is  a  beautiful  eucurbi- 
toeeous  aDnual  climber  with  palmately,  five- 
eleft  leaves,  yellow  flowers  and  very  pretty 
fnilL  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  green  marbled 
with  white.  It  was  int  rod  need  from  tVylon 
in  1710,  It  is  now  piai'ed  under  Br^niut  by 
f>onie  authors. 

Bry'ony.     See  Bryonia. 

Brjophy'llum.  So  turned  from  bryo,  to  grow, 
and  phyllon,  a  lettf :  tn  reference  to  the  circnm- 
slanees  of  the  leaf,  w*hen  laid  upon  damp  earth, 
emitting  roots,  whence  arise  young  plimts. 
Nat,  Onh  Cro^mlfi^fF. 

B.  ealycinum^  a  Bp*H?ies  common  in  the 
given-house,  is  a  native  of  India.  When  lii 
flower  it  is  quite  handsoiiu^,  prpducing  loose 
panicles  of  drooping,  greenish -purple  flowers. 
It  la  very  easily  grown. 

Bnchn,  Bncha  or  Buka.  A  name  applied  in 
Bouth  Africa  Ut  thti  luaves  of  several  species 
of  Barotfmu. 

Bachne'ra.    A  syn.  for  Stephandra. 

Backbean.  The  common  natno  fif  a  plant 
btdonging  to  the  Gentian  family^  ^fplIyanthel!i 
trifoU^a,  conouon  in  wet  plaeee  and  of  little 
lnten*st. 

Buekeye.    See  JEfteulua. 

Bucklandla.  Kanu^d  after  Dt.  Buekiafid,  a  ])ro- 
fessor  of  geology  at  Oxford*     Nat.  Ord.  Jhtm- 

B.  Fttpttlnfn,  the  only  spec  left  m  cul- 
tivation*  la  one  uf  the  most  beautiful  trci*j^ 
of  the  forest©  of  the  Slkkim  Hlmalayahi  at  an 
elevation  o!  4»000  to  C.ODO  feet.  It  attahm  a 
height  of  one  hundred  feet,  witii  a  cyllmlricrtl 
trunk,  and  oblong  crown  of  cvergtx^oii  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  orbicular- eon  late  and  may  Ixs 
likened  to  those  of  a  Dloscoiva^  being  wh«'n 
young  of  a  rosy  purple  color  with  golden-gi'een 
veins*     Introduced  In  1875* 

Bnckthom.     Bee  Rhutnnus. 

Buckwheat,  Jihgopyriim  eHeidentum.  The  eom- 
mcm  Buckwheat  Is  a  native  of  Ctmtral  A^ia, 
and  has  long  been  under  cultivation.  It  in 
more  extensively  grown  as  an  article  of  foixl 
in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  Buckwheat 
cakes  being  purely  an  American  Institution, 
It  thrives  on  a  poor  soil  that  would  not  sustain 
many  other  plants,  and  give  a  fair  yield.  Of 
the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this  grain 
from  its  native  wild  state  we  have  no  record. 
There  are  several  varieties  grown,  but  the 
quality  dopends  largely  upon  eoll  and  climate. 
The  ^hpQ3um  But^emheai  latelj  Introduced  liaa 
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proved  to  bo  a  great  impnwemcRt  on  the 
ordinary  sorts,  tho  kernels  being  at  least 
twice  the  size  of  any  other  variety,  i>eculiar  in 
shape,  and  of  a  rich  dark  shade  of  brown  in 
color.  Flour  made  from  it  is  equal  in  quality, 
if  not  superior  to  any  other  sort.  It  is 
eriorniously  productive,  yielding  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  any  other  sort,  bcth  in  grain 
and  straw. 

Buckwheat  Tree.  Cliflynia  {Mylocaryum)  Jujus- 
ttina. 

Budding.  This  is  the  practice  in  use  of  xdacing 
a  hud  of  one  variety  of  plant  on  another.  The 
shoot  or  stock  to  be  budded  upon  must  always 
be  in  a  thrifty,  growing  state,  so  that  the  ]>ark 
ran  be  raise* i  freely  from  the  wood,  and  the 
bud  to  be  inserted  must  bo  in  such  a  state 
that  it  sliows  prominently  at  the  axil  of  Mie 
lenf.  Select  a  smooth  portion  of  the  stem  uf 
the  shoot  to  bo  budded  upon,  strip  it  of  leaves 
(or  thorns,  if  any)  sufficient  to  allow  room  for 
the  operation ;  then  make  a  cut  through  the 
liark  to  the  wood  in  length  sufficient  to  adndt 
the  bud,  with  a  cross  cut  at  the  top.  Abovo 
this  cross  cut  make  a  slight  sloping  cut  in  the 
bark,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
so  as  to  admit  the  easy  insertion  of  the  bud. 
This  custom  is  not  general,  but  it  will  be 
found  to  be  easier,  and,  we  think,  safer.  Next 
tjiko  the  shoo^  from  which  the  bud  to  bo 
inserted  is  to  be  cut,  ami  selecting  such  as 
have  tlie  properly  developed  comlition  of  bud, 
cut  it  from  the  short  about  half  an  inch  on 
<^ach  side  of  the  bud,  just  deep  eneugh  to  get 
about  as  much  thirkness  of  the  wood  as  the 
bark.  If  the  portion  of  the  shoot  from  which 
the  bud  is  tak«»n  is  well  ripened,  it  is  best  to 
is*'];arate  the  wood  from  the  bark  ;  but  if  not, 
il  will  do  quite  as  well  not  to  remove  it,  but 
Insert  the  bud  in  the  stock  just  as  it  is  cut. 
The  edges  of  the  cut  in  the  stock  are  liftod 
and  slightly  pressc'd  outward  by  the  point  of 
the  budding-knife,  the  bud  inserted,  and 
]iushed  down  by  tlie  ivory  handle.  To  keep 
the  bud  in  place  it  is  wrapped  neatly  round 
with  any  soft  tying  material,  the  Hb<»r  known 
as  Ha])hia  being  the  best.  In  two  or  three 
weeks  aftor  tlie  bud  has  been  put  in  it  will  be 
safe  to  remove  the  tying.  All  shoots  starting 
hehw  the  bud  must  be  rubbed  off  as  soon  as 
they  start,  and  when  the  bud  begin^^  to  grow, 
tim  portion  of  th<>  stork  abore  the  giaft  must 
be  cut  off,  so  that  the  insert<Ml  bud  may  get 
thf*  full  benefit  of  growth. 

Buddle'ia.  NanuMl  after  A.  Buddie,  an  KnglLdi 
botanist.     Nat.  Onl.  Scroj)hularinc€(V. 

An  oxt<.msiv<^  gmus  of  herbaceous  plants, 
shrubs,  and  low-growing  tre<^s.  Leaves  oi)po- 
sito  and  thi<'kly  coverod  with  hairs.  Tno 
ISowers  of  some  of  the  speclo.^  .ire  very  beauti- 
ful and  fragrant;  they  an*  mostiy  small,  bright 
orange,  purplisli  or  lilac,  ami  arranged  in 
SMiall  globular  heads,  on  long  peduncles. 
Tiiey  are  natives  of  South  America,  M^^xico, 
Africa,  and  troph'al  Asia.  Some  <^f  the  species 
are  half-hardy,  and  would  be  likely  to  succt^ed 
wvdl,  south  of  Wtishington. 

BuS^alo  Berry.    Missouri.    Shepherdm  argentea. 

Buffalo  Gtraas,  or  Buffalo  Clover.     See   3Vi- 

foiium, 

Buffalo  Nut.  "Pymkuriaalkfftra. 


Bugle  Wtjed,    Tli«  |>c»pular  iiniue  i>f  Lycopu9 

BnplosB.    Lj/co/j^mi  frrycw^^s. 

B\i^los6.    Co-wslip.     P^cmonitriaQj^KdnaliS. 

Buglosfe.     Vipei'a.    i^VAuew  vuhjare. 

Bulb*  An  unclorground  bud^  corieiating  of 
rameruus  fle&hy  scales  placed  one  over  the 
other,  a  modint^d  foioi  of  the  leaf  bud.  A 
bulb  is  usually  plmjed  piirtly  or  entirely  under- 
s^rc^und.  There  are  several  ktndij  of  bulbs* 
the  following  being  the  most  common :  A 
Nokcd  Baib  }&  &  bulb  whose  scales  are  loose 
aniJ.  almost,  separate,  as  in  the  Crown  Im- 
pel ial.  A  faniccUtd  Ltulb  is  one  wliose  Jli'shy 
twiak'S  overlap  each  o'Jut*  forming  eoncentne 
lfty«n's,  the  outer  ones  being  thin  or  mem- 
braneous,  mjch  as  Hyat^iaths,  Onions,  Tulips, 
etc.    A  Solid  Bulb  is  propmly  a  Conn,  which 

BulbiferouQ.  Bearing;  or  prodacliig  bulbs* 
Bulbil.  An  iLxllhtry  by  lb  with  Ih'shy  scales, 
falltn;^  oft"  it^  imriMiLnpoutiinetiusty.  and  prop* 
agating  it.  Appli'nl  moru  especial  J  y  to  those 
buils  on  the  SLctd,  which  (tH-asionally  assume 
the  charact»^r  of  bulbs,  i4s  in  Lilkfm  Uffrintim. 

Bulbl'ne.  Fr^im  bolho^t  a  1>ulb.  Kat.  Ord. 
LUmecrF, 

Half-hardy  plants,  available  for  flower- 
gaixlenini^  purposes.  They  arp  showj%  frag- 
rtmt,  do  not  r<*quiio  any  parti L-uiar  care  in 
their  manaj^cnu'nt,  and  are  jirt^pa^ated  rapidly 
by  cuttinirs,  Natises  of  thf  CapL*  i*f  Good 
Hope  ;  Introduced  in  i820. 

Biilboco^dium.  From  holhoH,  a  bulb,  and  kodion, 
wool :  jctVuriiiif  to  tin*  woolly  covering  of  Iht? 
bulbs.     Kilt.  Ord.  MfianthaeiiF. 
Very  handsome  hardy  Indbs,  tiearing  purple 

•  fl  o  w*e  rs  and  \v  e  1 1  d  e  s<>  r  v  i  u  g  of  a  tie  nt  io  n ,  T  h  ey 
should  be  carefully  wat4*tM*d  iu  dry  weather. 
B.  vtmura^  one  of  oui"  earliest  spring  flowers, 
was  iul  \'i iducrd  fror^  Spain  in  1G211.  Thi^ other 
sperit^s,  B.  i'lrmeoltrr,  li<jwcring  tow*irds  the 
autumn,  was  introduced  frt^m  the  Ciiiti!  a  in 
1820. 

Bidbophy'Utim.     Nat,  OnL  Orchidacor. 

A  genus  of  Oix*hids  eoutainiiig  a  number  of 

spiHdes,  few  of  which  an/  worth  cultivating 

«'\eept  as  uurlosities. 
BuUace.     Prumts  irMtllia. 
BuUace.    Jamaica.    Melkocca  hifuga, 
Bullate.     Blistered,  or  puckered. 
BuU-rufth,  or  Club-rush.    Tlie  popular  name  of 

l!h*  genus  Scirjtuf*',  also  Tifpka  kUifolia* 

Bumolia.  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
common  Ash-  Nat,  Onl.  Snpolacecp, 
•  A  gf*nus  of  spiny  shrubs,  with  hard  wood, 
lt»markablo  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage. 
Katlves  of  the  Wpst  lu'lies  and  tlie  Bouthern 
United  States.  Our  native  species  are  locally 
known  a»  Gam  E'ustie,  &hittim-wood»  Iron- 
woo<.l,  Saffron  Plum,  etc. 

Bunoh-bcrry,  A  common  name  of  Comun  Cana- 
deiiMt^,  Dwarf  Corrad  or  Dog-wood. 

Bu^nium.  A  geuus  of  tubf^rons-nwt^d  umbcl- 
liferoiit^  plants, ohleRy  inhj^bilants  of  soutliern 
Europe  and  wt»stern  Asia  ;  interest  lug  <»ri  ac- 
count of  their  produ<  irg  edible  tubei-s,  Th<  tse 
of  B,Jtejf^uomi*Ht  a  native  of  Britain,  are  called 
Ar-nuts,  Fi«-r*uts,  KipfM>r-nutf^,^tc.  U^feruUi- 
falium,  produves  tubers  as  large  as  hasel  nuts, 
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wideh   are  eaten   by  the    Gx'eekf*  under  the 
name  Topana. 

Bu'phajie.  A  misprint  (subsequently  con-eoted* 
by  llerbeit),  fcu'  Bnpkone,  from  boUH,  an  ox, 
and  phcme^  destruction,  In  allusion  to  the 
p^usonous  prnpf  rties  of  the  plant,  but  Bupfutne 
is  the  name  acJopted  by  the  authors  of  the 
**  Genera  PI  ant  arinn/*  an«l  by  Bakrr  In  bl& 
**  Amarvllideie/'     Nat.  Ord,  AmaryUithK.'rie^ 

A  small  genus  of  South  Afriea  bulbs,  for- 
nicrly  imlurh^fl  in  the  gmuK  Bt^unrn'tgia.  They 
are  remarkable  in  liaving  pieeocious  flower- 
scapes*  with  from  lOtJ  to  2^)0  dowers  in  a  single 
he.id.  B.  toriearta  in  called  the  Poison  Bulb, 
and  is  said  to  be  fatal  to  «"atlle.  B,  diaticka 
has  immense  bulbs,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
are  ll<^sh-colored,  and  quite  small;  those  of 
Ihe  latter  orange-red.  All  this  class  are  quite 
dlffii-u  It  to  niariagj'.  They  succeed  best  grown 
ill  a  pit,  and  protected  against  cold  and  wet. 

Buphtba^lmum.  Ox-eye.  From  Ixms^  an  ox, 
and  opkthtilmfm,  an  eye  ;  in  allusion  to  the  re- 
semblance the  disk  of  the  tlowers  bears  to  an 
ox's  eye,     Nat.  Ord.  Compo*titiT. 

A  genus  including  many  hardy  annuals, 
peren ni a  1  s,  ai id  gree n-ho u se  e v e rg reen  s h ru bs . 
Two  of  the  more  conspicuous  species  ai*e 
hardy  perennials,  natives  of  Central  Europe. 
They  i;row  from  a  fcjot  to  a  fu<.>t  and  a  half 
high;  leaves  iiariow,  fiowei's  large,  bright 
yellow.  Theyha\e  too  weedy  an  appearance 
ior  a  collection  of  ehoit^e  piajits. 

Burbi'dgea.  Named  after  F.  TT.  Brtrhidtfe,  the 
di8co\  erer  of  the  genus  in  Borneo.  Nat.  Ord. 
Scitaminea\ 

B.  nitidat  the  only  described  species,  U 
a  very  large,  brilUant-flowered,  stove-houw^ 
herbaceous  perennial,  allied  to  i/crfi/cA iwm. 
Its  nowers  are  bright  orange  scarlet,  borne  in 
many- lU*we red  terminal  panicles  four  U»  six 
inches  long.  It  was  introduced  from  N.  W. 
Borneo  in  1870,  and  isijicreased  by  division. 

Burdock.  The  well-known  popular  name  for 
Lappa  offirimtliH,  of  which  there  are  two 
varjetii^rt,  mi«oi*  arid  tnajor;  the  common  Bur* 
dock  being  the  latter. 

Bur  Grass,     Ctnchrus  echinattm. 

Burllngto'uia.  Named  afti-r  the  Counters  of 
Burlhtgton.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchiducpfE, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  epiphy!  al  Orchids, 
Inhabiting  Brazil.  They  tire  remaikable  fiu* 
their  long,  pendulous  raeirnes  of  siiow-whll*? 
f*owers,  with  the  lip  tourh^d  or  lined  with 
yellow.  A  few  of  the  s|M'ei*»s  have  flowers  In 
Which  yellow  or  lilac  colors  predominate. 
The  plants  of  this  genus  are  nil  of  dwarf  habit, 
wilh  beautiful  evergreou  foliiij^e.  They  will 
grow  eillier  on  <'ork  or  in  baskets,  and  are 
propagated  by  division.     Intixiduced  In  1821. 

Burma 'niiia'ceee.  A  natural  order  differing 
prinei pally  frmu  Orrhidaeect  in  their  having 
pr^rfectly  regular  Ihtwers.  They  are  nil  her- 
baceous plunts  bcriring  blue  or  white  flowers, 
and  inhabit  mai^hy  or  shady  places.  Wilh 
the  exception  of  Burmottnia  bifiora,  which  Is 
found  in  Virginia,  they  are  all  tropical 
species. 

Bur  Marigold.  One  of  the  common  nmin^  of 
the  genus  Bidrnj*. 

Burnet.     Se<*  Poterinm  SnngniMorlm* 
S(ixifrage.     Pinphieiia  ^SVixr/rr n/n . 
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Baraing  Bush.     Dietamntm  Frajrinellu. 
American-     EnonymuH  (tiropurpurettn. 

Burtonia.  Named  uftt-T  D.  Burton,  a  col- 
lector for  the  Kew  Gardens,     NaU  Ord.  Legu- 

A  small  gpfius  of  dwarf,  hoath-likc  shrub&j 
nativ»it>  of  Australia.    The  flowers  are  pea- 
,  ©httf^ed^  axinar\%  and  often  thickly  gathered 
\  onthe  endw  of  the  branches;  the  eorolla  Heh 
purple,  the   keel  of  a  deeper  color^  and   the 
etaiidard   generally   having  a  yellow    blotch 
at  its   bai^e.     There  are  only  a  few   species 
under  cultivation,  but  they  are  all  cou«pie- 
uous    objeets    in    the    green- ho  use.      They 
Lcome  into  Hower  in  April,  and  aie  propnguted 
\  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wochI,    Intro- 
duced In  1803* 
Bur  Reed.     See  Sparganitim, 
Burweed^     The  eommoii  nanie  for  Xanthium. 
Bush  Clover.    The  popidur  name  of  tl-e  genus 

Lejifpt'th'za, 
Buah  Honeysuckle.     A  iH»pular  iiam^  for  the 

genuii  Difri'Uia, 
Butcher's  Broom.    See  Ru8cu», 

Butoma^cesc.  An  order  of  arpjaiic  plants  now 
gcnoraliy  In  eluded  under  Alu<mHCP.r^, 

Bu'totnus.  Flowering  Rush,  From /w>wj*,  an  ox, 
and  temno,  to  cut;  in  refereui^e  to  its  aertd 
juice  causing  the  mouth  to  bleed.     Nat.  Ord. 

B,  umbellaius  is  a  beautiful  <i<inatic  plant, 
conamon  in  the  marshes  of  Or -at  Britain. 
Gerarde  (1629),  in  speaking  of  Uny-  plant  says  : 
•'  The  Water  Glfwliole.  or  Grasbio  Riit^h.  is  of 
all  others  the  fairest  and  mont  pleasant  to  be- 
hold, and  sorveth  vt^ry  well  for  the  deeking 
^&nd  trimming  up  of  hinmes,  because  of  the 
beautie  and  bravede  thereof/'  A  variety 
with  6tri|3ed  leaves,  lately  introduceo,  is  now 
highly  recomraonded  for  collections  of  aquatic 
pilants. 

Butter-aiid-£gc[s.    A    local  name    for    LmarUt 
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Butter-Bur.     PeioHitea  vulgaris. 
Buttercup.     S<  e  Ranuneuhw. 
Butterfly  Flower,     The  genus  Schizsnthu^ 
Butterfly  Orchid.     Onctdivm  PttpHio. 

E.  Indian.     PhalmtutpHtf*  amahitiH^und  oUiers. 

Butterfly  Orchis.  Hahenmria  chlorunihttf  and 
H.  bifoHa. 

Butterfly  Pea.  A  name  sometimes  given  Ut 
Cliloria. 

Butterfly  Weed,    A  popular  tmruo  for  AArttpuut 

Butternut     See  Jiujlmis. 

Butter  Tree.     84»e  Bamia. 

Butterwprt.     See  Pinffuicnta. 

Button  Buali.     Cephnlanlhus  oc^^identalis. 

Button  Flower     The  genus  Gomphm. 

Button  Snake-root.     Liatrin  pycHOHUtchyiu 

Button  Weed.     Cenlaurea  nigra. 

ButtOQ  Wood.     See  Plalanus, 

Bu'xus.  A  small  hut  important  genuti  of  Spurge- 
worts  {EitphorbiiiO'*r\f  one  tsj  e<  les  of  whi<M)  Id 
tlie  Weil  kjiuwn  emninon  e'  ergreen  Bn:z  of 
our  ganiens,  employed  both  as  an  ornaoieutal 
shrub  and  as  an  edging  plcnt  for  walks,  etc. 
It  is  a  native  of  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but 
found  principally  In  Spain,  Italy,  the  coasts  of 
the  BljM!k  Kea,  Persia.,  Northern  India  and 
Japan,  It  varies  eonsiderahly  in  height, 
some  vurietiew  growing  twenty-five  to  thirty 
feet,  with  a  tnink  of  eight  to  ten  inches  In 
diameter,  while  o^bere  never  exceed  thi-ee  to 
four  feet,  and  have  v^ry  email  stems.  It  is 
most  valued  for  its  wood,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  whieli  are,  excessive  hardness,  great 
weight,  evenness  and  closeness  ut  grain,  light 
color,  and  being  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
Tiiese  ai'e  the  qualities  that  render  it  so 
valuable  to  the  w*>i>d  engraver,  the  turner, 
mathematleal  and  tuusiciil  instrument  makerB, 
and  others. 


Caapeba,    Paielra   Brava  Root,   or  Velvet- 
Leaf,    See  Cissampelos, 
Cabbage.     BroBinaa  oleracea.    For  the  following 
bifttorj*  of  the  Cabbage  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Treasury  of  Botany : 

•T"  '     lu'e,  in  its  wild  state,  is  a  native 

f(i  of  Eurof le,  as  well  as  of  several 

..    ..o  sea  in  Kngland.     It  is  a  blen- 

h  tieshy-lotM^d   leave^^  undulated  at 

^'in,    and    cover»Ml   with    bloom;   al- 

ugetJier,  so  difTerent  in  form  and  appearanee 

k-om    the  Cabbage  of  our  garden   that  few 

4d  believe  it  could  possibly  have  been  the 

nt  of  eo  varied  a  progeny  as  are  com- 

1«ed  In  the  Savoy,  Brussels  Sprouts.  Couli- 

Bower,  Broccoli,  and  their  varieties.     A  more 

iranderful  instance  of  a  species  produeing  so 

Hj  distinct  forms  of  vegetation  for  the  us-e 

I  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  throughout 


the  range  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The 
common,  or  cultivated  Cabbage,  B.  oleracea 
capitaia^  is  well  known,  and  from  a  \i^ty  early 
period  has  been  a  favorit<^  culinary  vegetable, 
in  almost  daily  use  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  The  ancients  oensidered  it  light  of 
digestion  when  properly  dn»ssed,  and  very 
wholeso me  if  m od e rattdy  eat^^ n .  Fo r  t  h o  i 1 1- 
troductlon  of  our  garden  variety  of  Cabbage 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Romans,  wlio  are  ai^o 
believed  to  have  disseminated  it  in  otlior 
countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  soAreely 
known  in  Scotland  until  the  time  of  the  Oom- 
monwealth,  when  it  wan  earrled  there  from 
England  by  some  of  Cnjm  we  IFs  soldiers;  but 
It  now  holds  a  prominent  phiee  in  every  gar- 
den throughout  the  United  Kingdom,"  From 
its  wild  state  the  C^bbuge  has  been  brought  to 
lis  present  state  of  perfection  very  gradually, 
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by  careful  &ekctlon  under  eiilcivatlon.  The 
various  etagee  of  these  imprtjvomflnts  have 
not  been  suffi;?l^?ntly  nott^d  to  eDable  uh  to 
award  the  credit  wh«^ro  it  properly  bf^Iongtx, 
All  the  Cabbage  tribe  rHquiref*  the  soil  to  be 
rtfh,  deep  and  well  drained— n at laally  or  arti- 
dclaliy— and  abundijntly  maiuirod.  Ff>r  the 
early  Idnd^  plant  thirty  inches  between  rows 
and  Biiteen  iiiehe^  Ix^tween  the  plants,  and 
for  late  Itinds  plant  tliree  feet  by  two  feet.  In 
the  lmprovemc.es  made  within  the  last  fifty 
years  tho  maikot  gardeners  around  New 
York  have  taken  a  tMinspicuous  part,  and  to 
thRm  wo  are  indebted  for  oar  best,  market 
varleiioti.  The  three  most  iM>pidar  kinds  for 
market  pu  r poses  are  * '  Early  Wa k t^ tl eld," 
♦•Early  Summer"  and  *'SuL'ceftftlon.*'  The 
Red  Cabbage,  B.  oleracea  rubra,  is  ah  entirely 
dli-itlnct  variety,  but  its  origin  end  early 
development  are  unknown.  It  has  bev?n  known 
tn  HollnnAl  for  several  hundred  yeai*s,  tind  the 
Batch  have  made  the  growing  of  the  seed  an 
extensive  business.  Tiie  Savoy  Cabbtig**,  B. 
olet'acea  6>-t/fa/a,  differs  ?jut  little  fi'om  tlie 
Otber  kinds  of  Cabbage.  It  is  divttinguished 
by  Its  lea  es  being  wrinkled  in  siurh  a  mariner 
flj8  to  have  a  netted  appfiaranee.  The  Savoys 
are  remarkable  for  th'dr  t+oidert  crisp  leaves 
and  excellent  11a vor.  It  w^otilil  seem  not  to 
he  generaliy  known  that  the  Savoys  are  the 
most  delieious  of  all  the  Cabbages.  Tho 
Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Bud-bearing  Cabbage,  B, 
olerateit  bitUafa  grminifera^  originated  in  Bel- 
gium, and  has  from  a  very  early  date  been  ex- 
tensivcily  grown  around  Bruissels,  where  it 
seems  to  thrive  hetter  than  in  most  other 
countries.  It  fornix  a  head  Bomewhat  like 
the  Savoy,  of  which  It  in  eonsidt^red  a  sui>- 
variety.  differing  in  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  It  produces  at  the  axils  of  the  leavei?. 
along  tho  whole  length  of  Die  t^t-em,  a  nmn- 
bor  of  small  sprouts  resembling  niliiiaturo 
Cftl>bage3  of  one  or  two  Inches  tn  dhimeter^  of 
an  eKveilent  llavor* 

Cabbage*  Arkansfis.  Strej)!nnthiM  ohhiAifolius, 
Sk '  t n  I; »  o  ('  M*^a<  lo  w.     SymphcuirjiuM  f(iiU<hm, 

Cabbage  Maggot.     See  I1lJ^e^is, 

Cabbage  Pa^ni.    Btje  Areca  and  Oreodoxa  olera- 

Caoa'lia.  Tassel  Flower.  From  kaJcoB,  perni- 
cious, and  liaa,  cx^^nedtfigly ;  supposed  to  be 
hurtful  to  the  soil.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoeUm. 

C.  coceinen,  the  only  species  worthy  of  en!- 
tivatlo!i  in  the  ilower  gai-den^  is  a  half-hanlj^^ 
annual,  that  <  an  be  grown  readily  from  seerl 
sown  where  wanted  to  gro>v.  Its  bright  stiar- 
let  blossoms  are  borne  in  profusion  from  July 
t*i  October,  Introduced  from  New  Holland  La 
1792. 

Caoa'o  or  Coco'a*  The  seeds  of  Th'*-^broma 
Cactw,  which  form  the  chief  ingredient  In  pure 
chocolate. 

Cacciuia.  Narocd  fn  honor  of  Q.  Cnrcini,  an 
Italian  Savant.     Nat.  Oni.  Baragimicttr, 

A  small  genus  of  hanJv  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  the  Orient.  ^.  gtuuea,  the  only 
species  yet  In  enlti vation<  has  racemose  eym* *'s 
of  vlolet-blu'i  ftowers  changing  to  red.  It 
grows  from  one  to  three  f^et  high,  and  may 
bo  Increased  by  seeds  or  division.  Intro- 
duced fi-om  AfghiintBian  in  1^80. 

Cacta'oe^.  A  natural  order  consisting  of  suc- 
culent shrubs,  with  remarkable  spines  clus- 
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l*n'.^  on  tho  stems,  which  are  angtilar,  round, 
two-edged,  or  leafy,  and  have  their  wooily 
matter  often  arranged  hi  a  wfdge-like 
manner.  The  calyx  consists  of  numerous 
tiCpals,  the  |w»tals  are  numerous ;  the  i?tamen» 
are  numerous,  with  long  fHaufents.  The 
li-nit  is  sueculi*nt,  and  the  seeds  without 
albumen.  Th*^y  are  natives  of  varinus  parts 
of  America,  but  have  tteen  introdui'cd  into 
many  parts  of  the  woiid.  The  fruit-i  oi  the 
(^nmtiits  are  called  Indian  Figs,  and  are 
*  dible,  liavlng  a  ftub-acid  and  refreshing 
Juice,  Tlie  stems  of  some  of  the  species 
ai*C5  eaten  by  cattle.  These  Btema  vary  greatly 
in  form,  some  being  spherieaU  others  joinl<?d, 
wliile  still  olhers  are  triajigular,  and  some 
send  polygonal  shafts  sixty  feet  or  more  into 
the  air.  These  st4^ms  are  very  succulent  or 
llestiy,  and  the  plants  are  thus  adapted  to  dry 
climates,  or,  rather,  such  as  have  a  '*dry  sea- 
son." Among  the  tali  growing  kinds  may  bo 
mentioned  Ctretii*  gigantetis  growing  sixty  or 
more  feet  high,  and  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
diameter;  C.  Perui'ianim^  \nth  stems  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high ;  C.  ThuHteri,  with  stems  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  high,  and  C\  SchoUii,  with  sterna 
eight  to  ten  foot  Idgh.  The  spines  on  some 
Cai'ti  are  very  formidable,  and  on  others  very 
numerous.  The  spines  and  bristles  on  a 
specimen  ot  E**hin€Myi^M  ptitiyn^nm  were  reek* 
tmed  at  51,000,  autl  tliose  of  a  Pilaa^eim  ftenilis 
at  72,0(WL  Opuntia  vvf^im,  our  common 
Prickly  Pear,  beai-s  an  edlljfe  fndt.  O.  cocAi- 
7uHifera  (Nopaku)^  the  Nopal  plant,  is  very 
largt^ly  grown  for  rearing  the  Cochineal 
ini^eet  (Coi^t^iiH  Caett).  The  number  of  known 
genera  is  eiglit^^ien,  and  then^  are  over  eight 
hundred  sfM^cii^s.  Ct'ttnta,  Epiphyllum,  Phtilto- 
cactiM,  MfimpnUfftria,  Melocadujs,  Ptrenkiat  etc., 
are  examples  of  i his  order. 

Ca'ctus,    A  name  applied  by  Theophrai>tus  to 
so n I  l-spi  n y  p la n ts .     Nat.  0 rd .  Cadtt v^^. 

The  very  rf^markable  succulent  plants, 
arranged  liy  jjinna^us  under  the  name  of  Cac- 
tus, have  been  distributed  by  modem  bot- 
anists over  numerous  genera,  w*hich  they  bx^ 
still  continually  changing  an<l  re-arranging. 
At  llrst  a  few  plants  were  left  in  the  genus  Cat> 
tus,  but  now  that  genus  is  annihilatied,  and 
seven  or  eight  new  genera  subBtituted  for  it; 
still,  aj>  all  the  plants  that  once  eomposi^d  It, 
and  the  m*v*  ones  of  the  same  nature  tliat  col- 
lectors are  continually  sending  home,  are 
known  by  the  general  mime  of  Cacti,  it  ha^ 
been  thought  fwlvisable  lo  give  hero  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  whole  family.  In  the  time  of 
Linnti;us  very  few  Ca^^tl  were  kn'twn»  and 
even  in  tho  year  18u7,  Persoon  euumerated 
only  thirty-two;  but  now  atiout  500  living 
species  are  to  be  found  in  a  single  collootion, 
and  numbers  of  now  spi-cles  are  being  sent 
home  by  c<d lectors  every  year.  These  new 
Bp«*cies'are  ch icily  found  in  thf*  tropical 
regions  of  America,  but  they  extend  over  75^ 
of  latitude,  siune  being  found  within  the* 
boundary  of  the  United  States  and  some  near 
the  town  of  Gmceptlon,  in  ChllU  By  far  the 
greater  number,  however,  grow  in  thi^  dry, 
burning  plains  of  Mexic^o  and  Brazil,  when? 
they  arc  subjected  to  the  aiternate  s^^asona  of 
extreme  moisture  and  extreme  drought.  In 
these  arid  plains,  when?  all  natun?  seems 
parched  up  for  six  months  In  tha  year,  th© 
Cacti  have  been  mercifully  provided  to  serve  aa 
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reservoirs  of  moisture,  and  not  only  tlie  na- 
tives, by  wounding  tlie  fleshy  stems  with 
their  long  forest  knives,  supply  themselves 
with  a  cool  and  refreshing  juice,  but  oven  the 
cattle  contrive  to  break  through  the  skin  with 
their  hoofs,  and  then  to  suck  the  liquid  they 
contain,  instinct  teaching  them  to  avoid 
wounding  themselves  with  the  spines.  Some 
of  the  species  serve  the  Indians  with  food. 
The  Cacti  are  arranged  by  nature  into  several 
distinct  groups,  the  first  of  which  consists  of 
the  tree  Cacti,  or  those  kinds  of  Cereus  which 
have  long,  slender  stems,  and  which  usi^ly 

S-ow  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of 
exico  and  Brazil,  forming  a  singular  kind  of 
crest.  These  aro  generally  thirty  or  forty 
feet  high,  and  sometimes  are  branched  like 
candelabra,  and  sometimes  consists  of  only 
one  naked  stem,  notthieker  than  a  man's  arm, 
though  of  such  enormous  height.  Others, 
again,  not  only  grow  to  a  height  of  fifty  or 
sixty  feet,  but  have  a  diameter  of  two  or  three 
feet.  The  Mammillarias  and  Echinocacti, 
which  form  another  group,  grow  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  temperate  regions,  generally  in 
loamy  soils  and  low  grass ;  and  the  Opuntias 
and  Pcreskias,  which  form  twoothci-s,  are  also 
principally  found  in  the  temperate  latitudes. 
The  Mplocacti.  or  Melon  Cacti,  and  the  Rhip- 
salls,  which  has  narrow-joitited   stems,  and 

.  two  other  groups,  are  found  in  the  hottest 
l»nrts  of  the  tropics.  With  regard  to  the  cul- 
ture of  Cacti,  it  is  found  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  ought  to  have  a  season  of  complete 
rest,  followed  by  one  of  excitement.  They 
ought  to  l>e  watered  sparingly  while  dormant, 
niid  freely  when  in  bloom,  an.l  grovn  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil.  Several  of  the  best  known 
genera  of  Cactus,  such  as  Epiphyllum,  Cereus 
and  PhyUocacttis^  will  bo  found  under  their 
respective  heads. 

Cactos.    Cochineal.     Opuntia  cochinillifera  and 
O.  Tuna. 
Old  Man.    PilocereuA  HeniltA. 
Rat*s  Tail.     Cereus fiagellif or miA. 
Turk's  Cap.     The  genus  Melocactus. 

Cactus  Dahlia.    Dahlia  Juarezii. 

Caducous.    Falling  off  soon  ;  deciduous. 

CaBsalpi'nia.  In  memory  of  Andreas  Ccpsalpinus, 
chief  physician  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Nat. 
Onl.  IjegnminoscE. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  of  considerable 
Importance  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  but 
without  special  beauty.  C.  coriaria^  a  West 
Indian  and  South  American  species,  yields 
large  quantities  of  tannin,  which  is  extracted 
from  its  s«»ed  pods.  C.  BrazUiensis,  furnishes 
the  Brazil-wood,  exceedingly  va'uable  for 
dyeing  purposes,  and  an  important  article  of 
commerce. 

CflMhii.  A  pale  blue;  a  blue  metallic  luster 
se'jn  on  some  leaves,  as  those  of  Selagineila 
casia. 

Caffre  Bread.  A  South  African  name  applied 
to  various  species  of  £riicep^^ir^o8,  and  Zamia. 

Cvmleus.    Blue ;  the  clear  blue  of  the  sky. 

Caespitoae.    Growing  In  little  tufts  or  patches. 

Caja'nus.  Pigeon  Pea.  From  catjnng,  its  Mala- 
bar name.    Nat.  Onl.  LeffuminoHic. 

A  genus  of  valuable  perennial  shrubs,  culti- 
Tftted  in  the  tropics  for  their  seeds,  which 
constitute  an  important  article  of  foo<l.     C. 
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indicus,  is  a  na*:v»^  of  the  Eoot  Indies,  but  is 
now  naturalized  and  cultivated  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  most  other  tropical  countries.  Of 
this  species  there  are  two  varieties,  one  Is 
called  the  Congo  Pea,  in  Jamaica,  and  fur- 
nishes the  negroes  with  their  principal  food. 
The  variety  flavus  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
No- eye  Pea,  and  is  considered  in  its  green 
state  but  little  inferior  to  our  garden  Peas, 
and,  when  dried  and  split,  quite  as  good.  Pea- 
meal  of  veiy  good  quality  is  prepared  from 
both  varieties.  Horses  and  cattle  aro  very 
fond  of  the  young  branches  and  leaves,  either 
in  a  fresh  or  dried  state.  Although  perennial 
shrubs,  they  aro  usually  treated  as  annuals ; 
after  the  seeds  are  gathered  the  plants  are 
used  for  fuel. 

Cajeput-tree.    See  Oreodaphne, 

Calabar  Bean,  or  Chopnut.  Physostigma  ven- 
enosum. 

Calabash.  Sweet.  The  fruit  of  Passiflorn  mali- 
formis. 

Calabash-Tree.    Various  species  of   CrescetUia. 

Cala'dium.  A  word  of  uncertain  derivntion, 
probably  from  kaladion,  a  cup.  Na^.  Ord. 
Aroideoi. 

Of  this  genus  of  taV)orous-rooted  pliints 
there  are  many  rare  and  beautiful  species  iiiid 
varieties  that  rank  hi^'h  as  ornamental  foliage 
plants,  usrfu  1  on  ly  as  green-house  or  ratho  r  hot- 
house plants,  as  they  will  not  succeed  .veil 
with  a  temperature  below  60^.  They  must  bo 
kept  dorn  ant  froni"OctoV»erto  April, and  should 
never  be  chilled  when  irtarted  to  g^'ov/.  Tnose 
found  in  the  swamps  of  the  Biver  Amt-zon,  in 
the  province  of  Pura,  are  pre-eininent  for 
graceful  growth,  and  for  elegant  find 
brilliant  markings.  All  the  species  aro  vMitilv 
propagated  by  division  of  the  tuber,  jvi-tas 
the  growth  begins.  Introduced  in  1828.  'J'he 
plant  commonly  known  as  Caladium  (scnlen- 
turn  does  not  belont?  to  this  gecuii,  i'.nd  ^vlll  be 
described  under  Colocasia. 

Calamagro'stis.  A  genus  of  roar.^e-gfowing 
grasses,  a  description  of  which  will  be  found 
under  Amnu)2)hUa,  a  division  L»f  the  genus. 

Calamint.    See  Calamintha. 

Calami'ntba.  Calamint.  From  kalon,  betcutiful, 
and  mintha,  mint.     Nat.  Ord.  LabUttte. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growiiig,  Juirdy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  with  purplish  or  whiiij-li 
flowers.  They  are  indigenous  or  oxtenbively 
naturalized  in  many  parts  of  thi3  countiy. 
They  are  mostly  aromatic  herbs,  aiid  lormeV- 
ly  had  important  medicinal  propoitif  s  attrib- 
uted to  them.  C.  ru'peta,  B.iefl  Thyme,  is  one  of 
the  l»est  known  specie^..  Nono  (>f  them  has 
suflBcient  merit  to  wari-a?  t  its  introduction 
into  the  garden,  eith-jr  for  eriutment  or 
use. 

Cala'mpelis.  {Eoremoccrpuf*.)  From  kaloM, 
beautiful,  and  ampdin^  a  \ifie.  Nat.  Ord. 
BianoniaceaB. 

The  only  species,  C.  arahray  fs  a  well-known, 
beautiful,  half-nardy  cli'nbing  plant.  Trained 
to  a  trellis  or  to  a  south  wall  in  the  0})en  air, 
it  forms  a  very  oniamental  o>>ject  through  the 
summer  monrhs,  its  bright  orange-colored 
flowers  being  ccmspicv.ous  among  the  ploaslng 
delicate  fsrreen  of  the  foliage.  It  grows  best 
in  rich  loam,  and  should  bo  protected  in  a 
cold  pit  through  the  wint»)r.    Cuttings  root 
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roadily  In  a  gentle   heat.     Introduced  from 
Chili  in  1824. 

Ca'lamus  (a  Heed).  Thia  word  has  been 
restrieted  to  hollow,  inarticulate  stems,  like 
those  of  Rushes. 

Ca'lamus.  From  kalamos,  a  reed,  an  old  Greek 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB. 

An  elegant  genus  of  Palms  very  useful  in 
their  young  state  for  house  decoration.  C.  \ 
Botang,  C.  rudentum,  C.  viminalis^  and  probably 
teveral  other  species  furnish  the  canes  or 
rattans  so  C(>mmonly  employed  for  the  bottoms 
of  chairs,  co^:ches  and  similar  purposes.  In 
the  countries  where  these  palms  abound,  the  . 
inhabitants  make  use  of  them  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  baskets  of  all  kinds,  mats, 
hiitB  and  other  us*»ful  articles  being  commonly 
made  ot  thom.  Their  most  important  use  how- 
ever, is  ft»r  the  manufacture  of  the  ropes  and 
cables  usimlly  employed  by  junks  and  other 
coasting  vessels.  C  Scipionum,  the  stems  of 
which  are  much  thicker  than  the  preceeding, 
furnishes  the  well  known  Malacca  canes  so 
much  prized  for  walking-sticks.  There  are 
over  two  hundred  species  in  this  genus,  all 
natives  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions, 
laore  especially  Eastern  Asia. 

Calamus  aromaticus.  An  old  name  for  the 
Sweet  Flag,  Acorus  calamiui.  | 

C'ilandri'nia.    Na?ued  after  Calandrini,  a  Ge?  -  ' 
jnan  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  PortuldcacecB. 

Very  beautiful  dwarf-growing  plants,  uiu- 
ally  troatid  as  tender  annuals,  though  of  ^er- 
eanial  duration  if  protected  in  winter.  The 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  gentle  heat  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  when  planted  ia  the 
open  air  in  May,  become  a  blaze  of  beauty 
whenever  the  sun  shines  upon  them.  The 
soil  should  be  light  and  rather  dry.  The  best 
of  the  species  are  C.  apeciosaj  grandifla/'a,  dis- 
color, and  umbellata.  Introduced  from  South 
America. 

Cala'nthe.  From  kaloa,  beautiful,  end  arUhoSf 
a  flower;  literally,  a  pretty  blossom.  Nat. 
Ord.  OrckidacecB. 

A  large  genus  of  stemless  terrestrial 
Orchids,  having  broad,  many-ribbed  leaves, 
and  long  spikes  of  flowers,  which  are  of 
various  colors,  white,  lilac,  purple,  and  cop- 
per-colored. They  require  a  very  light  house 
for  the  perfect  development  of  flowers  and  to 
give  them  good  color.  The  same  general  treat- 
ment as  given  the  Bletia,  with  the  exception  of 
more  coreful  watering,  is  all  they  require. 
Most  species  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots.  In- 
troduced about  1820. 

Cala'thea.  Zebra  Plant.  From  feato/fci«,  a  basket; 
in  reference  to  the  leaves  being  worked  into 
baskets  in  South  America.  Nat.  Ord.  ScUa- 
miveai. 

A  genus  of  interesting  plants,  with  beauti- 
fully marked  foliage,  distinguished  from 
Ma,'mda  by  mere  botanical  characters, 
^lany  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  the 
Inttor  hav^3  been  transferred  to  this  genus.  C. 
Veitchii,  zebrina,  Vanden  Heckii,  regaliSy  Makoy- 
ana,  J/oHmm/eana,  and  many  others  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  showy  of  warm 
green -house  or  stove  plants.  They  are  mostly 
natives  of  Brazil,  and  require  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  humid  atmosphere  for  perfect  devel- 
opment.   They  are  increased  by  root  division.  , 
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Calcariform.    Shaped  like  a  spear. 

Calcecla'rla.  Sllpperwort.  From  calceolun,  a 
slipper,  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  flower. 
Nat.  Ord.  ScrophtUariace€B. 

The  numerous  species  of  this  well-known 
genus,  found  abundantly  in  the  regions  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
herbaceous  and  shrubby.  The  former  are 
found  near  the  line  of  the  sea,  the  latter  are 
inhabitants  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras ;  hence  it  is,  that  among  the  many  in- 
troduced species,  some  are  more  or  less 
hai'dy.  growing  freely  in  a  shady  border,  and 
cfthers  require  the  humid  atmosphei*e  of  a 
green-house.  Many  of  the  original  species 
have  been  modified  by  hybridizing,  and  are 
rarely  found  in  collections.  The  hybrids 
are  very  numerous,  and  many  are  highly 
prized.  The  European  florists,  having  made 
a  specialty  of  this  genus,  have  brought  out 
varieties  remarkable  for  size,  color  an<l  mark- 
ings. Propagation  of  the  herbaceous  varieties 
is  readily  effected  by  seeds,  and  the  shrubby 

.  varieties  by  cuttings  or  from  seeds. 

Calceolate.  Having  the  form  of  a  slipper,  or 
round-toed  shoe. 

Cale'ndula.  Pot  Marigold.  From  calenda, 
the  first  days  of  the  months ;  in  reference  to 
its  flowers  being  produced  almost  ever}' 
month.    Nat.  Ord.  OompoaitcB. 

There  are  several  handsome  species,  some 
of  which  are  shrubby  and  some  annuals.  The 
common  Marigold,  C.  officinalis  and  its  double 
varieties,  and  C.  sUllaia,  are  the  handsomest 
of  the  annual  species.  The  Cape  Marigolds, 
C.  pluvicUis  and  C.  kybrida,  have  been  removed 
to  a  new  genus,  which  is  called  Dimorphotheca. 
Both  these  species  are  hardy  annual  plants, 
with  very  elegant  flowers,  which  close  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun ;  and  as  they  do  not 
open  at  all  when  it  is  dark,  or  heavy  clouds 
foretell  the  approach  of  rain,  Linneeus  called 
the  commonest  species  C  pluvitUis,  or  the 
Rainy  Marigold.  The  floi-ets  of  the  ray  of  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  are  of  a  pure  white  inside, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  on  the  outside;  while 
those  of  C.  hybrida  are  of  a  dingy  orange  out- 
side. A  tincture  is  made  from  the  flowers  of 
the  several  varieties,  that  is  considered  highly 
efficacious  for  bruitics  or  sprainB,  affording 
relief  more  quickly  than  arnica. 

Calico  Bash.    See  .^almia  lcU\folia. 

California  Fuscliki.    See  Zauachneria. 

California  Laurel.    See  Orcodaphne. 

California  Nutmeg.    See  Totreya  CoUifomica, 

CaUfomia  Poppy.    See  EschschoWsia. 

Calisa'ya  Bark,  or  Yellow  Cinchona  Bark  Tree. 
See  Cinchona  Calisaya. 

Calla.  Water  Arum.  From  kaHos,  beauty.  Nat. 
Ord.  AroidecB. 

C,  palustris,  the  only  species,  is  an  herba- 
ceous marsh  plant,  cf  but  little  interest,  com- 
mon in  swamps  throughout  the  Northern 
States.  The  roots  yield  an  edible  starch,  and 
were  formerly  procured  for  that  article ;  but 
they  are  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  plant  is  without  special  merit.  i2tcfcardia 
JEihopica,  so  well  known  as  the  "Calla  Lily,** 
is  frequently  erroneously  called  CaUa  JESko- 
pica. 

Calla.    Black.    See  Arum  sanda. 
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Callica'rpa.  From  kaloH,  beautiful,  and  carpos, 
fruit ;  referring  to  the  beautiful  berries.  Nat. 
Ord.  VerheimcetB. 

A  considerable  genus  of  low-growing  shrubs, 
mostly  tender  evergreens.  C.  Americana,  a 
species  common  from  Virginia  southward,  is 
a  hardy  deciduous  shrub,  of  great  beauty,  and 
one  of  the  most.aesirable  for  the  lawn  or 
shrubbery  border.  In  a  good  soil  it  grows 
about  four  feet  high,  very  branching  from 
near  the  root,  giving  the  plant  a  most  grace- 
ful outline.  The  flowers  are  small,  incon- 
si>icuous,  in  numerous  axillary  cymes  or 
clusters.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  in 
its  clusters  of  violet-colored  berries,  which 
are  exceedingly  showy  from  September  until 
December.  It  is  freely  propagated  by  seed  or 
from  cuttings.  C,  Japonica  is  also  hardy, 
with  a  little  protection. 

Calli'chroa.  This  genus  of  Califoniian  Compo- 
sikB  is  now  usually  included  under  Layia, 
which  see. 

Callio'psis.  Derived  from  kallistoa,  beautiful, 
and  apsiSy  the  eye ;  in  allusion  to  the  beauti- 
ful bright  eye  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
positcB. 

This  Is  a  genus  of  showy  annuals,  separated 
from  Ck)reopfi8,  They  are  of  a  hardy  char- 
acter, requiring  only  to  be  sown  in  rich  earth 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  afterward  thinned 
out.  Those  taken  up  for  the  purpose  may  be 
transplanted,  and  will  afford  a  later  bloom. 
They  usually  attain  a  height  of  about  three 
feet,  and,  consequently,  should  be  sown  some 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  bed.  If  a 
very  early  bloom  be  desired,  a  few  plants  may 
be  raised  on  heat  and  transplanted  in  May. 
All  are  American  plants,  found  from  Arkansas 
to  Texas. 

Callipro'ra.  Pretty  Face.  From  kaUos,  beauty, 
and  prora,  a  front ;  referring  to  the  front  view 
of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

C.  lutea,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful  little 
yellow-flowering  California  bulb,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  produced  in  August,  in  umbels, 
drooping,  on  short  scapes.  Not  hardy  in  this 
climate.  Propagated  by  offsets.  Syns.  Bro- 
di4Ba  {jtiaideSj  and  MUUi  ixioides, 

Callirho'e.  Named  for  Callirhoe,  a  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Archelous.  Nat.  Ord.  McUvacecB. 
This  genus  of  American  plants  comprises 
both  annuals  and  perennials.  The  former  are 
a  showy,  free-blooming  class,  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Scarlet  Linum;  the  latter  pro- 
duce flowers  much  larger  and  very  beautiful, 
but  ai*e  rarely  met.  The  annual  varieties  grow 
readily  from  seed ;  the  perennials  from  seed 
or  by  division  of  the  root.    Syn.  NiUtalUa. 

Callista'chTS.  From  kalos,  beautiful,  and 
fUachifs,  a  flower-spike.     Nat.  Ord.  Legumin- 

OftCB. 

Green-house  plants  from  New  Holland,  pro- 
ducing beautiful  yellow  flowers.  They  grow 
readily  and  without  trouble  under  ordinary 
treatment.  Cuttings  strike  freely  in  sand, 
covered  with*  a  glass.  Introduced  in  1815. 
Syn.  Oxylohium. 

CalUate'moiL  A  name  indicative  of  the  beauty 
of  the  stamens,  which  are  of  a  beautiful  scarlet 
color.    Nat.  Ord.  Myrtacew. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  neat  in  habit.  Natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  well  adapted  for  a  cool  green-house 
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or  conservatory.     Melrosideros  speciosa  is  a 
synonym  for  C.  apeciosus. 

Calliste'phus.  China  Aster.  From  kallititoSf 
most  beautiful,  and  slephoa,  a  crown.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoHitm. 

C.  Chinensia  is  the  well-known  China  Aster, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  so  universally 
grown.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March 
on  a  gentle  heat  for  the  earliest  bloom,  and 
others  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as 
soon  as  it  is  lit  to  work,  to  afiford  a  succession 
of  llowi'rs.  The  lir.^t,  after  being  gradually 
inured  to  the  open  air,  may  bo  removed 
to  their  destined  places  as  soon  as  danger 
from  frost  is  past.  Tlie  soil  for  them  cannot 
be  too  rich;  on  this,  and  selecting  an  open 
situation,  rests  all  tiie  art  of  oi>tiiining  fine 
flowers.  There  are  so  many  varieties  now  in 
cultivation  that  it  is  impracticable  to  particu- 
larize them  in  a  work  like  this,  suffice  it  to 
say,  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  deserving  of 
cultivation.  The  original  species  \vas  intro- 
duced from  China  in  1731.  ISyn.  CalHs- 
tern  ma. 

Callitha'uma.  Derivation  not  explained.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryllidcuiecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Peruvian  bulbs,  with 
yellow  flowers,  produced  on  a  slender  scape 
before  the  leaves  start,  like  the  Guernsey 
Liiy.  They  may  be  grown  successfully,  with 
tlie  protection  of  a  frame  during  winter.  Pro- 
pagated by  offsets.     Introduced  in  1843. 

Calli'tris.  From  kalos,  beautiful ;  referring  to 
the  ap|)earance  of  the  whole  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
Con{fer(E. 

A  small  genus  of  overtijreen,  cypress-like 
trees,  allied  to  Thuja.  They  are  natives  of 
New  Holland,  Barbaiy,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  C.  quadrivalvia  is  a  largo  tree  with 
straggling  branches.  It  is  a  native  of  Bar- 
bary,  but  can  be  successfully  grown  from  the 
Carolinas  southward.  The  resin  of  this  tree 
is  used  in  varnish-making  under  the  name  of 
Gum  Sandarach.  It  yields  a  hard,  durable, 
and  fragrant  timber,  of  a  mahogany  color ; 
for  which  reason  it  is  largely  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  mosques  and  similar  buildings  in 
the  north  of  Africa.    Syn.  Frenela. 

Calli'xine.  A  genus  of  Liliacew.  Now  included 
with  Litzuriiuja,  which  see. 

Callu'na.  Heather.  From  knlluno,  to  adorn; 
in  reference  both  to  the  l)eauty  of  the  Heather, 
and  to  its  use  as  a  serubbing-brush  or  broom. 
Nat  Ord.  Ericarew. 

C,  vulgaris,  the  only  species,  is  the  well- 
known  "Heather"  of  Scotland,  popularly 
known  as  Ling  or  Common  Heath;  a  low- 
gmwing,  much-branched  little  shrub,  with 
very  pretty  rose-colored,  purple,  or  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  produced  in  crowded  axillary 
clusters,  forming  one-sided  (mostly)  spikes  or 
racemes.  This  beautiful  little  plant  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  a  few  Ux^alities  in  this 
country.  It  is  reported  at  Tewksbury,  Mass., 
and  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine.  It  is  also 
found  sparingly  in  Nova  JScolia  and  New- 
foundland. 

Ca'llus.  A  hardened  part.  This  term  is  best 
known  as  used  to  denote  the  cambium  that 
foruisat  the  cut  end  of  a  slip  or  cutting  befoi'^ 
the  roots  appear,  and  heals  the  wound  over. 
It  has  a  granular  or  warty  appearance,  and 
hence  the  name. 
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Calooephalus.  Fi<nu  ktUoH,  beautiful,  and  cp- 
hitle,  a  hi'iit] ;  ullu<ittig  to  tht;  iiiIlore6€*?nce. 
Nat*  Ord.  Comptmitit. 

A  genus  or <-'i>tU»tiy  or  woolly  imimal  or  pev- 
eiiiiud  WrJ)s  or  shrubs^  uativos  of  Austndiri. 
t'.  Brohmii^  is  thr3  only  euitivatod  species  and 
is  much  uried  in  carpet  bedding  and  ribbon 
iH)rdering.  It  is  best  kuuvvn  in  eiiltivati<>a  as 
Leucijph  yta  Hro  tp  n  ii . 

Calocho'rtuflw  Mariposa  Lily.  From  kaloH, 
lM»auUfuJ,  and  ckortwi,  graiss;  r^teiTlng  to 
tlie  leaves*    NatOrd.  LitiiiC£i£. 

Thts  genus  contains  t^time  of  our  gayest 
and  most  beaiitifid  htdf-hardy  bulbs.  They 
were  found  in  Oilumbia  and  Calikirnia  by  tbe 
Intrepid  and  unfortunate  eidleetor,  Douglas. 
The  flowers  somewhat  res*3inble  the  Tulip  iji 
shape.  Coioi's  are  wliite,  purple,  and  yellow, 
inoBt  of  them  rich ly  spotted,  lliey  gr*  ►  w  freely 
in  light,  bandy  loam*  should  have  siigiit  pro- 
traction in  winter,  and  sueeeed  well  grown  in 
puts.  They  flower  from  July  until  Septomber. 
Propagated  by  off6<fts,    Introdueed  in  1626. 

Calode'ndron.  Derived  from  kalm,  beautiful 
and  detuiron.  a  tree  ;  iri  re  fere  nee  to  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Iitt{a*Ttt. 

C.  Capttme^  the  only  dei^eribed  species,  is 
a  tall  growijig,  green  house  evergreen  tree  of 
an  ornamental ch ante ter.  Its  stems  are  puLw?s^ 
eent,  leaves  in  opposite  pairs,  and  pubescent 
on  both  .surfaces.  Tlie  creamy  widte  flowers^ 
eoniposetl  of  linear  ol4ong  |>etals,  are  borne 
in  immense  terniiiiai  paiileles^.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hof^e,  first  iutrodue^-d  17Hfi 

CaJony'ction.  The  eireunistance  of  the  flowers 
opeiiijig  at  night  has  suggested  tin*  derivation 
cd  the  gejieric  name,  from  kakm,  fjeautiful, 
and  iiyx,  night.  The  plants  comprising  this 
geiuit5    are   again   relegated    to    Ipomuu  and 

Calo'phaca.  From  kalim,  beiiutiful,  and  phnkp, 
a  lentil;  lu  reference  to  the  lentil-like  llowura. 
Nn^  Ur<i.  lAifumimtmr, 

C,  Woltjarit'ti,  the  only  described  species  i^ 
a  hardy  deciduous  shrub  from  8Jb<»ria.  Its 
flowers  are  yeiloWt  prt»duced  in  axillary 
clusters,  and  somewhat  resembJcK  the  CuliftuH, 
an  allied  plant,  Loudon  wiys  of  it :  *•  Grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  Laburnuui,  it 
forms  an  object  ut  once  singular,  picturesfpie 
and  beautiful/*  It  is  dilllcull  of  propagation 
except  by  grafting  or  from  seed. 

Calo'phaDes,  From  Avr/<*^,  lieantiful,  mnXphaino, 
to  uppcar.     Nat,  Ord.  Arnfiitutirtr. 

L\  ol>lonififo(i(t,  is  a  line  hurdy  herbaceous 
plant  from  Florida,  beari iig  1 1  vely  bl ue  flowers, 
of  little  merit  as  a  border  plaiit^  as  the  flowers 
are  too  smiill  to  be  effective.     Introduced  In 

Calophy'llum,  This  genus  of  Guitifcrte  ooii- 
Uuns  about  twenty  species  mainly  natives  of 
the  East-,  only  four  or  Ave  being  found  in 
Ameriea.  Tney  are  large  trec^s  with  t^hinlng 
green  leaves,  elegantly  markeil  by  numerous 
transverse  veins.  fc>ome  ppeeJes  yield  valual^le 
oils,  and  resins,  and  the  tlndier  <»f  S4une  of  the 
larger  sorts  isniucli  used  for  building,  niastB, 
etc.  Several  spe^-ies  are  in  cuitivuttou  fur 
their  ornamentiil  foliage. 

Calopo'gon.  From  knk***,  b<»autiful,  and  pogon, 
a  beard;  the  lip  tM>ing  beautifully  fringed. 
Nat,  Ord.  Orrhid*i^MW, 
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A  small  genus  of  tuberous  Orchids,  found 
in  swampy  situations  on  tlic  south  side  of 
Ijtmg  Island  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  flowers  are  iR^rne  on  a 
scape  growing  about  one  foot  high ;  color 
bright  purple,  quite  conspicuous.  Like  most 
of  our  native  Orchids,  it  impnives  by  cultiva- 
tion. Shady  situations  and  a  light,  llbruus 
soil  will  suit  it. 

Calotha^nmufl.  One  of  the  beautiful  genera  of 
Miprhic-tit,  in  wldch  Australia  abounds,  lihrubt^y 
green-house  piantsi,  with  needle-like  leavci* 
and  scarlet  flowers.  The  name  iiidicates  that 
tliu  bramdiea  become  co\'ered  with  the  beauti- 
ful flowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
firm  young  wood. 

Ca'ltha,  Marsh  Marigolcl.  Butter  Cup.  Aeon- 
traction  of  kiilutkos,  a  goblet  J  referring  to  the 
siiape  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord,  Ranun^'ulaeetr.. 
C.  }mhiHtns  is  an  indigeiious  hai-dy  herba- 
ceous perennial^  common  in  swamps  and 
laarshy  places  tlirougliout  the  Northern 
Htiites.  The  llowers  are  bright  yellow,  borne 
in  lai'ge  clusters,  in  A  full  t>r  May.  Tjie  leaves 
are  highly  esteeiued  im  a  pot  herb.  The  plant 
is  frequently  called  Covvslip,  a  name  tlmt 
properly  behings  U)  iVimuia  verin, 

Caltropa   Water.     The  fruit  (if    Trapu  nutans,  ^ 
which  see. 

Calycantlia'ces,  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
with  square  stems  and  opposite,  entire  leaves 
without  stipules,  and  solitary  lurid  flower*, 
which  have  an  aromatic  fragrance  ;  natives  of 
North  America  and  Japan.  The  bark  of  Cahj- 
cant  htm  floridim,  the  Oirolina  Allsj>lce,  is  used 
as  a  substitute  for,  and  to  adulterate  cin- 
namon. Tlure  are  two  known  genem, 
VnhfCunihxtH,  of  tliis  ci>nntry,  and  Cfiimotmnthuit, 
of  Japan,  comprising  six  species, 

Calyca'nthufi,  Sweet-scented  Shrub,  Straw- 
iM^rry  Shrub,  Carolina  Alls[dce.  Fn»m  fca/i/j*. 
a  cup  or  calyx,  and  ntithoA^  a  flower;  from  the 
closed  cup  which  contains  the   pistils.     Nut* 

(\  Jtofidiis  i&  tk  niitivo  deciduous  sbrubi  n> 
markuble  for  tlie  scent  of  the  flowers  (which 
is  comjuonfy  thought  to  leHemlde  that  of  ripe 
fruity  as  well  as  f<.tr  their  peculiar  coh)r.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Stales,  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any  sr»il  or 
situation.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  oflset^. 
The  biirk  of  this  species  is  used  iti  the  adul- 
teration of  cinnamon.  There  are  t»ther  si>ecies 
and  varieties,  but  this  is  the  most  conspicuous 
and  desindjle, 

CalycifornL  Formed  like  &  calyx.  ' 

Caly'p?o.  Name  from  kah/pto^  to  conceal,  n*»t 
merely  to  the  covering  of  tht;  stigma,  but  piv- 

serving  an    anak>gy   tMHween  this    IV f 

beauty,  so  difllcuit  of  access,  and  the 
goddess^  wlM>se  Isle  was  fabled  to  be  ^  i 

miraculously  from  the  obsei-valion  ot  iiavi- 
gat<us.     Nai.  Ord,  Orchidacem. 

C  f^orf/i/iX  the  only  species,  is  one  of  the 
niost  beuLiUfnl  of  our  native  On-hhls.  It  lb  a 
tuberous  plant  with  one  leaf  and  <»ue  fl<»wor 
only.  The  flower  is  rose-colored  and  ha* 
6omi*thingof  the  apixjaranrt*  of  a  Ci/pri}iedium, 
owing  to  its  forming  a  large  pou<*h,  which  U 
wcM>iry-hairy  inside.  It  is  found  hi  cold  l>^g3 
and  wet  woods  in  northern  New  England^ 
west    and  ntirthwardsj   Its  bulbs  resting  in 
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moss ;  the  flowei*9  appear  as  socm  as  the  snuw 
melts  in  spring. 
Calyste'gia.  BrackHJ  Bindwer^d.  From  kali^jc,  a 
CiiJyXi  and  stegti^  a  covering;  in  refert'nen  to 
Uie  eaJvx  being  hid  by  two  braeti^,  as  is  the 
ca^3  witti  a  section  ot  Bindtpeeds.     Nat.  Ord. 

This  S4.iniewhut  ext**asive  genus  includes 
our  common  hedge  Convolvulus,  but  only  a 
few  spt*cies  are  eoni»idereiI  inttn'osting,  C. 
jnthesccns,  ttotn  Ciiinti,  a  hartiy  double-iUnvnred 
variety,  is  useful  an  a  sc'reen»  or  for  covering 
unsightly  plaees»  the  chief  objei'tion  to  it 
being  its  it»ndeney  to  get  beyond  control. 
Propn^ated  by  division  of  root  in  spring. 
Calyjc.  The  most  external  of  the  Jloral  en- 
velope!?; it  Is  caOed  adherent  or  superior 
when  it  is  not  separate  from  the  ovai'y  ;  free 
t>r  inferior  wlien  it  is  separate  from  that  pail . 
anti  calyculale  wh*  n  it  is  surrounded  at  the 
base  by  bracts  in  a  ring. 

Camaro'tia.  From  ranuira,  an  arehed  roof;  in 
refen^noe  to  the  form  of  tlie  Up  or  labellum, 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidarfW, 

A  small  g*«nus  of  East  Indian  and  Brazilian 
Orchids,  lN»arJng  polc^  rost»  flowers,,  with  yellow 
lip,  produced  on  |>enduh>us  racemi's  in  March 
and  Apri I .  Th«*y  reqid n*  a  warm ,  moist  house, 
and  Doi^d  but  little  jv&t.  They  are  inerfased 
by  division.  IntnKiucedIn  181H.  8yn,  Sarco- 
chitm, 

Cama'saia.  Wild  Hyacinth.  From  quiimtwk,  so 
called  by  Indians,  who  eat  the  bulbs.  Nat. 
Ord.  Liliaft'fr^ 
Ailit^d  to  the  Soil  la  or  SqulU.  C.  f^mleifta  re- 
embles  the  common  blut*  Hyacinth,  but  is 
Li*g«*i%  its  leaves  Ix'ing  about  a  foot  lojif^,  very 
finrrt»w,  and  grooveii  down  tlic  insnlc.  Its 
llow>'r  stalks  grow  from  oin'  to  two  feet  higli, 
and  bi'ar  larg^.  showy  purple  llowers.  This 
plant  grow^  in  moi:*t  grounds  fnim  the  Mis- 
sissippi lUvcr  to  the  PycKic  Oei  an,  sod  its 
bulbs  form  a  sta(>lo  food  of  the  Indians,  the 
dlfferf^nt  tribes  vij^lting  the  phiins  f(»r  the  pur 
l»oso  c»f  eolloctiijg  ttiem,  itumivtiatoly  afbH'  the 
(ihinL  Ivas  llitworod.  Tlie  oeoit^ion  is  one  of 
th«*tr  tiMititA,  in  which  the  woia^n  take  an  Im- 
|M>rtrtnt  par»^«  as  tht'  lalmr  of  di;^'*i:ing  devolves 
entirely  upon  thorn.  The  unmarried  f«nnalrs 
endeavor  to  excel  em" h  fdher  in  thi^  tiuantity 
tfi  "     r,  Ihelr  fame  as  future  good  wives 

d  upon  their  activity  up<>n  the  Quti- 

tn:  -^  J  ....,L.s.  The  zoots  are  cooked  b^^digging 
A  iiole  in  ihe  ground  and  pavhig  it  with  larg^ 
slonos,  upon  which  a  tire  is  lighted  and  kt'{>t 
tip  until  th<\v  ai^  red  hot,  whi*n  t.!i»*y  arc 
ooven^d  with  alternate  lasers  of  liranciies  and 
nrnts  till  the  bole  is  full.  It  is  thi^n  covered 
with  <*«rth,  and  a  fire  k»'[»t  buriiintr  up<kn  it  for 
twi^nty  four  hours,  when  the  roots  aro  taken 
oat,  dried,  or  poundeil  Into  cakes  for  future 

Cunblum.  The  viscid  fluifi  whit-h  appears 
botwi-en  the  bark  and  wo«mI  of  Exogens,  when 
thiN  n>^w  WiM»d  is  forming. 

Camellia.  Named  in  hoiifir  of  Ororffr  Jom'ph 
Knmrl,  t\t  OttnrUuM,  a  Mr»ravijin  J«*suit  and 
EiiAt*>rn  iravcliT.     Nnt,  Onb  Tfrnf<tr(Tmiarrfr, 

This  w'idbknown  gentts  is  so  cto-^d}*  alllod 
Uy  the  t**a  family  as  to  be  dislinguislipd  from 
it  with  great  didiculty,  th<*  gnat  dinforenc<^ 
being  in  the  nuniln'r  of  parts  and  position 
of  Ih^  flower.     Th»»  nuinbor  ot  true  species 
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of  this  splendid  genus  is  very  limited,  not 
exceeding  six  or  seven,  and  only  one  or  two 
of  them  are  thought  worth  eulti^'ation,  eieept 
for  botanical  purposes.  The  hundreds  of 
beautiful  varieties  which  grace  our  collections, 
po&s(»s8ing  at  once  ttio  most  rich  and  vivid 
colors  in  llieir  flowers*  and  the  nobl*'st  gi'an* 
deur  in  the  whole  a^fiect  of  the  plants,  fully 
compel! sate  for  this  scarcity  of  species,  and 
lcav()  us  little  to  desire  tliat  may  not  reascm- 
ably  \m  expected  from  the  same  skill  and  per- 
severance which  have  already  prtMluced  such 
splendid  r<^sults.  C  r/rtpowtm  may  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  the  whole  race  of  cultivat^jd 
Camellias.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  attains  the  altitude  of  a  tree,  and  is 
much  employed  by  the  natives  of  those 
countries  in  dei  orating  their  g  *rdens.  Camel- 
lias delight  in  an  ev<^n  temperature,  rapid 
fluctuation  being  injurious  at  any  seanon,  and 
the  same  ri'gular  and  eipmblo  amount  of  botii 
light  and  moisture  should  prevail  for  the 
whole  year,  that  in  effect  the  difTerence 
between  tlie  summer  and  winter  seasons  may 
l*e  lessened  as  far  as  [Practicable  Fvt  this, 
purpose  the  plant  should  be  kept  in  summer 
in  a  cool  gi-een-house,  nKHlerately  shaded 
from  the  sun.  When  the  plants  are  in  a  grow- 
ing state  they  require  abundance  of  water, 
both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  leaves.  After 
making  their  growth,  and  setting  their  flower- 
buds,  they  require  less  attention  than  at  any 
other  period*  Moderate  supplies  of  water  and 
a  situati<m  as  cool  as  can  be  afTordetl  without 
danger  of  fnjst  or  nipping  curn^nts  of  air  are 
best-  About  the  mi t idle  of  ilarch  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ordinary  growing  season, 
when  a  higher  temperature  and  plenty  of  waf^r 
to  the  roots  should  be  given  them.  Potting 
should  Ijo  done  when  the  greatest  benellt  will 
be  conferred  on  the  prospective  shoots,  whieh 
will  bo  before  the  riM>ts  have  nnwle  much  pro- 
gress, or  as  soon  after  blooming  as  may  be,  A. 
distinction  in  the  quality  of  soil  to  be  used 
should  be  made  in  a<M'ordanee  with  the  state 
of  i-ach  plant,  bearing  in  mind  that  they  gr  .w 
much  stronger  in  liiam,  but  do  not  usually 
produce  flowers  so  freely,  and  vice  iH^rna  for 
healthy  specinn*ris;  ami  under  ordinary  clr- 
cumstaiiccs  an  additioE  t»f  b^af  mould  seems 
most  ad^  isable,  Introdui'ing  a  snmll  propor- 
tion of  suthL  and  using  the  soil  quite  tT>ugh. 
At  this  time  it  should  be  determined  at  what 
period  tho  plants  will  be  re^uin-d  to  bloom  in 
the  ensuing  seuson,  whether  early  or  late,  to 
accord  iviLh  wfiich  the  plants  njay  be  either 
forci'd  or  retarded.  They  will  bear  almost 
any  amnimt  of  heat  while  growing,  but  after 
tlie  fnrumllon  of  the  flower-buds  it  must  bo 
withlielil,  us  the  slightest  at»pllcation  th«>n, 
instead  of  hastening  their  deveh.»pment,  will 
Infallibly  enuse  them  to  fall  oft.  Hence,  the 
only  way  to  *' force'*  Cumi^llias  into  early 
Iknvering  in  fall  and  winter  is  to  keep  them  at 
a  high  temt>eralure  while  growing  in  epring. 
A  t<imperature  of  about  *A.'>^  is  the  most  pn^pcr 
for  such  as  are  desired  toth>werin  the  follow- 
ing winter;  i^"*  or  50^  will  bo  sufiicientfor  the 
next,  or  tiiose  which  niay  bo  said  to  bloom 
natiually,  while  the  portion  required  to  fur- 
nish flowers  for  the  late  stu-ing  months  should 
be  placed  out  of  doers.  This  tn^atment  nuitst 
be  continued  until  the  new  growths  are  *om- 
pleted,  and  the  incipient  flower- buds  can  bo 
discovered,    when    a   cool,   shaded  ^ituutioti 
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should  be  provided  for  each  section  as  they 
require  it;  observing  to  supply  them  bounti- 
fully with  water  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth,  with  an  occasional  sprinkling  over 
t  he  foliage,  and  moderate  shade.  Any  situa- 
tion secure  from  frost  will  preserve  them 
through  the  winter,  and  as  the  flow»»rs  expand, 
the  plants  may  be  rcmove<l  wherever  their 
l)re8en('e  may  be  deemed  most  ornamental. 
Many  of  the  best  Camellias  in  cultivation 
have  been  raised  from  seed  in  this  country ; 
several  of  the  finest  of  which  have  orlginatecl 
in  Boston,  with  Messrs.  M.  P.  Wilder  and  C.  H. 
Hovey,  and  have  been  awarded  the  highest 
honors.  The  usual  mode  of  propagation  is  by 
cuttings,  or  by  grafting  or  Inarching,  either  of 
which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  new 
wood  is  firm  enough  to  handle.  The  sub- 
jects operated  on  shoulil  be  place<i  in  a  close, 
humid  atmospnere,  such  as  is  afforded  by  a 
commcm  hand-glass  placed  over  a  tan-bark 
bed.  The  union  takes  place  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  with  encouragement,  the  scions  will  form 
fine  plants  in  one  seasim.  The  Tea  Plant,  known 
generally  as  Thea  Bohe.a or  Theaviridw^  is  now 
returned  by  many  botanists  to  this  genus 
under  the  name  of  C.  theifera. 

Camoe'nsia.  Nam<Ml  in  honor  of  Louis  Cara- 
oens,  a  celebrated  Portuguese  poet.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoHfp. 

C.  maxima,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultiva- 
tion, was  introiluced  from  Angola  in  1878,  and 
is  the  largest-fiowered  leguminous  plant 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
tropical  climbers.  The  splendid  bunches  of 
pendulous  milk-white  flowers,  tinged  with 
gold  on  the  edges  of  the  petals,  grow  in  droop- 
ing i-acemes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  the 
petals  are  white,  venose,  frilled  at  the  margin, 
where  they  are  tinted  with  golden-yellow. 
Pn)pagated  by  cuttings. 

Campa'nula.  Bell  Flower.  The  diminutive  of 
campann,  a  bell;  literally,  a  little  Indl.  Nat. 
Ord.  Campatuil<tceiv. 

This  extensive  and  well-known  genus  con- 
sists of  more  than  two  hundred  species, 
including  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials. 
Some  of  the  hardy  perennials  are  dwarf  plants, 
priKlucing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  which  ren- 
der them  particularly  adapted  for  rock-work 
or  for  growing  in  pots.  C  pyramidalis  is  a 
tall-growing  variety,  at  one  time  a  very  i)opu- 
lar  plant,  and  some  of  the  old  gardeners  still 
cling  to  it  with  a  peculiar  fondness.  When 
grown  in  pots  it  requires  frequent  repot- 
ting, which  will  bring  it  to  an  <»normous  size. 
When  well  grown  it  is  a  splendid  plant.  C. 
medium.  (Canterbury  Bell)  is  a  very  ornamental 
garden  flower  of  the  easiest  cultur**,  with 
double  and  single  varieties,  l>earing  blue,  red, 
purple,  and  white  flowers  Like  other  bien- 
nials, it  may  <*ither  bo  sown  where  it  is  to 
remain,  any  time  after  midsummer,  or  may  l>e 
sown  in  IhmIs  in  spring  for  transplanting.  C. 
rotuufli/oliii  (Ilairbell)  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
our  native  species.  Some  of  the  species  are 
grown  in  France  an<l  Italy  as  esculent  roots. 
All  succeed  well  in  any  good  soil,  and  are  pro- 
pagat^'d  freely  bj'  seeds  or  division. 

Campa'nula'cese.  A  natural  order  of  milky 
herbs  or  undershrcbs,  with  alt<»rnato  leaves, 
having  no  stipules,  and  usually  bearing  showy 
blue  or  white  flowers.  The  plants  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  north  of  Asia,  Europe,  ard 
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North  America,  and  are  scarcely  known  in  hot 
regions.  The  chains  of  the  Alps,  Italy,  Greece, 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  Altai,  are  their  true 
homes.  Several  are  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  plants  have  a  milky,  acrid  juice, 
l)ut  the  roots  and  young  shoots  are  often  culti- 
vated as  articles  of  food,  as,  for  example,  the 
llampion  {Campanula  Rapunculiu*).  There  are 
twenty-nine  known  genera,  and  540  species. 
Some  of  them  furnish  handsome  flowei-s  for 
the  border.  Jasione.y  Phyteumay  Campanula^ 
Adonophora^  and  Plalycodon  are  examples  of 
the  order. 

Campa'nulate.  Bell-shaped,  as  the  corolla  of 
CampaniUa. 

Campeachy  Wood.  The  red  dye-wood,  better 
known  as  Logwood,  obtained  from  Hcemor 
toxylon  Campediianum. 

Camphire,  or  Samphire.     Crilhmum  marUimum. 

Camphor.    See  Camphora, 

Ca'mphora.  Camphor-tree.  From  Camphor^ 
the  commercial  name  of  its  chief  product. 
Nat.  Ord.  Lauracem. 

C.  officinalis^  the  only  species  constituting 
this  genus,  is  an  evergreen  tree  that  grows  to 
a  considerable  height,  dividing  into  many 
branches  covered  with  smooth,  greenish  bark. 
Its  flowers  are  small,  white,  destitute  of  calyx, 
with  a  six-petal  led  corolla.  The  fruit  re- 
sembles that  of  the  cinnamon. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  woo<l8  of  the 
western  part  of  the  island.  The  roots, 
wood  and  leaves  have  a  strong  odor  of 
camphor.  This  substance  is  found  to 
lodge  everywhere  in  the  interstices  of 
the  flbres  of  the  wood,  also  in  the  pith,  but 
most  abundantly  in  the  crevices  and  knots. 
The  camphor  of  commerce,  or  Chinese  cam- 
phor, is  obtained  from  the  wood,  branches 
and  leaves,  by  dry  distillation.  It  Is  chiefly 
produced  in  the  Island  of  Formosa,  and  is 
brought  in  great  quantities  to  Canton,  whence 
foreign  countries  are  supplied. 

Campion     Moss.     Silene  acatUis. 
Bose.     Lychnis  coronaria,  and  L.  Floa  Jovia, 

Campsi'diimi.  From  Kampsis,  a  curving.  Nat; 
Ord.  BignoniaceoB, 

C,  fiiicifolinm  is  a  beautiful  climber  from 
Chili.  The  foliage  is  of  a  dark  shining  green 
color,  and  resembles  the  fronds  of  some 
Ferns.  The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  rich 
orange  color.  It  is  a  rapid  grower,  well 
adapted  for  covering  rafters  or  back  walls  in 
the  green -house.  In  the  woods,  in  its  wild 
state,  it  grows  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  cover- 
ing the  tops  of  the'  trees  in  a  most  graceful 
manner. 

Camptoso'ros.  Walking  Fern.  The  rather 
rare  or  local  C  rhizophylhts,  is  the  only  native 
representative  of  the  genus,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  fron<ls,  tapering  above  into  a 
slender  prolongation  like  a  runner,  which 
of  Urn  roots  at  the  apex,  and  gives  rise  to  new 
fronds,  and  these  in  turn  to  others;  hence 
the  popular  name.    Syn.  Asplenium, 

Campylobo'trys.  From  kampylos,  a  curve,  and 
hotryHy  a  buiKrli ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
inflorescence.     Nat.  Ord.  Cinchonacem, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  They  are  moro 
remarkable  for  their  glossy  foliage  than  for 
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the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  C.  regalift  has  ellip- 
tic leiiv*^3,  with  a  satiny  lui^t^^r  and  a  rich 
brouzy-^een  color.  Thl^,  with  one  or  two 
■other  epec'ies,  ba,s  been  introduced  into  the 
■gi'een-house  ft»r  the  rare  beauty  of  the  foliage » 
They  were  intrtjdueod  in  ll^5y/and  are  propa- 
^ftted  by  ctittin^a.  By  aome  authors  thie 
genua  is  plae*3d  uiider  Hoffmannia. 

Camwood    See  Baphia. 
Canada  Balsam.    Abitj^  BuUatneia, 
Canada  Hice,     Zi::aHUi  fiqualica. 
Canada  Tea.     OauUkeria  procitmbefts. 
Canada  Thistle*     See  Cirsium. 
Canary  Bird  Flower.    S<?o  TroptEfAttm. 
Canary  Grass.     See  Pfwiarin. 

Canava'lia.  A  k^'I'^is  <if  elegant  twining  plants 
i*i  tlie  Nat.  Ord-  L^ffttmiuoHir. 

The  purple  or  white  and  red  flowers  are 
produced  in  racemes  from  th«  a:^ilrt  of  the  tri- 
foliate loaves.    Well  a*lapted  fur  training  up 
I  the  raffciirs  of  a  et*ive  or  warm  grt^r-n-liouse. 

'  Root.  A  commi>n  name  applied  tu  t  he 
K»Htus  hZpiphtgiiH,  and  alt^o  to  (hiHtphalLs, 
<tu  aeconnt  of  their  supposed  mediclJml  vlr- 

Cancer  Hoot.  One-Flowered.  Aphyilon  nni- 
jturum. 

Caucer-wort.     Liimria  mpurki^  and  L.  Elalbu\ 

Candidas.     A  pure  wfiite;  but  not  so  dear  as 

^UdW^whito. 
Candle-berry  Myrtle.     MifHca  cetifera,  and  M. 

Candle-berry  Tree.    A lettrittitt  tHUiba . 

Candle  Tree.  Panama.  See  Patmentiera  cerifira. 

Candle   Wood.     Califonuaii.     Foiufuiera  ^plen- 

Cando'Uea.  Kamed  for  A.  De  CandoUe,  of 
Geneva,  author  of  many  botanical  works. 
Nat.  Ord.  DiUfniaertp. 

A    genus   of    ver>'    oruamenttd     evergreen 

shrubs,  natives  of  Austnilia.     C.  tHraudra  Is  a 

very  eompuet-'growin^  and  free-Jluweriiig'  plant 

.with  yeilox?  fU>werrt,  borne  at  the  ends  of  the 

I  branches.     Intrudueed   in  1842.     It  is  a  vahi- 

aMe  addition  to  our  fall  and  winter  bloijuiing 

plants.     Trfqia^ated  by  cuttings,  or  by  seeds 

nh«jn  obtainable. 

Candy-tuft,    Boe  JheriA, 

Cane-brake.  A  common  name  for  different 
BjM^eiee  of  Antndiiutrui. 

Cane.  Ptjtnb.  DU'Jftnbnrhiastypmie,  which  see. 
rhairhoMum,     Various   speoies  of    CitlamitSf 

wltirh  »ee. 
'^  T  I  i  i * ' rrit.     O? ht  mim  Hcipion  um . 
} .     I  nil.     Cnht m us  draco  ( f\  Rotamj). 
'  1     I '       s.irrini ru m  ojfiritt aru m . 
'-  !  -'   I    I  I        -'  ,     Sorifkum  Saccharatum. 

C  '3.     The  tn*<»-Hke  cubii!^  or  steni.^  of 

s  of  ^4ri/n<iirt«;  iVi,  found  in  swamps 

-  of  rlvf-rs  from  Florida  to 

much  Uhcd,  especially  by 

ikcs,  as  they  can  be  cut  to 

and  are  n*ady  for  une  at 

I  udiana  arc  considered  the 

b»'>;,  y.^  lUey  aio  tougher  and  more  durable* 

Canescens.     5fc>rc  or  less  gray,   verging    on 
'■:       i:       Ij-white;    hoary";    a    term    np- 
^  I       --urtacea, 
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Canker.  A  rather  Inde  ft  alto  term,  used  to  denote 
a  disease  resulting  in  the  slow  decay  of  trees 
or  other  plants  attjioked  by  it.  See 
Carcinoden, 

Ca'mia.  Indian  Shot.  The  Celtic  name  for  a 
cane  or  reed,     Nat.  Ord.  ScUaminetE. 

This  ie  an  extensive  and  veiy  interesting 
genua  of  tender  herbaceous  perennials.  Most 
of  the  species  have  showy  crimson^  orange 
and  yellow  flowers.  They  are  usually  grown 
for  the  remarkable  beauty  of  th<-'ir  foliage^ 
which  1b  highly  ornaaiental:  hence  they  are 
favoritie  plants  in  culLivation,  and  produce  a 
striking  effect  either  singly,  or  groui>*^d  in  beds 
upon  the  lawn  in  the  sunuuer  months.  If 
planted  In  a  rich,  deep  soil,  and  freely  watert*d, 
BOine  of  thern  w ill  grow  ten  feet  during  the 
seaaoii,  and  from  a  single  tulj«r  make  a  clump 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter.  A  new  section, 
Introduced  In  1884  by  a  Mr.  Orozet  of  Fmace, 
has  a  dwarf  bu^hy  habit.  The  flowers  are 
pnnlueed  in  aljundaneo  from  June  to  October 
whi'U  they  can  be  lifted  and  tlowercd  during 
winter  iji  gfcen-h^mses.  Thi^Kivtlon  eomprlses 
many  grand  vari«'ti4'S,  the  iJowers  of  many  of 
which  are  marki^d  like  orchids.  Beauty  is  not 
their  only  claim  to  conrtith'ration»  s<une  of  the 
species,  as  C  eduiin,  l>eing  grown  extensively 
in  Peru  and  tlie  Sandwich  Inland b  as  a  ve go- 
table.  Arrow-root  is  also  marie  from  this 
species.  Prup*igated  by  seeds  or  more  com- 
monly by  division  of  tubortr,  which  shoukl  be 
kept  during  the  wlut^r  Uke  Dahlias. 

Ca'nnabls.  Hemp.  So  called  from  gcmt^  Its 
Arabiu  name,  and  from  the  Critic  appellation 
C(ja,  re4?d»  and  uh,  small.  Nat.  Ord.  V tiica^ie^r. 
Uf  the  two  BjMK'ies  that  ct>mpOHe  tiiJB  g<»nus, 
the  truly  importtuit  one  is  C  *o/iifi,  a  native 
of  India,  which  fiiiTii&hes  the  Hrnip  of  com- 
merce. The  Hemp  plant  Is  an  annual,  growing 
from  four  to  eisht  feet  high;  in  very  hot 
climates  it  frequently  growt*  twenty  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  of  separate  sexes  on  differ- 
ent plants,  the  males  being  produced  In 
racemes,  and  generally  crowded  together 
towards  the  top  of  the  plant  or  end  (»f  tlie 
branches;  the  females  are  in  short  spikes, 
their  calyx  consisting  merely  of  a 
single  sepal,  rolled  around  the  ovary,  but 
open  on  one  side,  and  they  have  two  hairy 
stigmas-  The  fruit  (ccymmonly  known  as 
**  He  mil-seed  ")  is  a  small,  grayish -colored 
smooth,  ehining  nut,  containing  a  single  oily 
Beed»  For  tlie  pro(Iuction  of  good  flber  the 
seed  la  sown  close,  so  as  to  pnjduce 
straight  stems  without  brancln-s.  The  har- 
vesting tidir's  phu'c  at  t\V4>  periods;  the  male 
being  pulird  ns  soon  as  It  has  done  flowering, 
and  the  female  mit  until  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
.Vfter  gathcriijg  it  nmlergoes  treatment  sim- 
ilar ti>  that  gi\'en  (lax  to  separate  the  filter.  In 
Persia  and  other  very  hot  countries  the  phmt 
furnishes  a  s<jft  lenln,  whicli  is  collcitod  by 
the  conliert,  and  is  smoked  like  tobaeeo,  or 
pounded  into  pulp,  so  as  to  make  a  drink, 
both  being  stimulant  and  intoxicating.  The 
Asiatics  are  ptissionately  addicted  l<i  the  use 
of  this  means  of  intoxiVation,  as  the  names 
given  to  the  Henip  show  ;  **  leaf  of  <lehiftlon/' 
*'  inrreaser  <-tf  jdeasure/*  ete, 

Canoe-'Wood.  The  Tulip  tree.  Liriodendrmi 
tuUpi/tnt, 

Canterbury  Bella.     See  Campanula  vMnlium, 
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Ca'ntua.  From  Cantu,  th*^  name  of  one  of  the 
Rp coif's  In  Peru.     Nat.  Ord,  Polrmojim^^eiF. 

A  genus  of  greoo-houso  evergreeu  shrubs 
from  Peru.  The  foliage  is  Ueshy,  the  flowers 
largo  and  showy,  produced  hi  terniinal 
corymbs,  the  colors  being  white,  scarlet, 
yellow  arid  Llue.  They  reciuire  the  same 
treatment  aa  tlie  Fueb^ia.  C  bajrifoUa  Is  the 
Magic  Ti*ee  of  the  Peruvifui  Indians,  and  was 
formerly  used  to  deeornte  their  houses  on 
feast  days*  All  the  species  are  readily 
Inci'CAsedbv  cuttings,  C  coranopifoUa^  a  native 
of  South  Carolina,  Is  Gilia  coronopifolia  of 
Ruiz  and  Pa  von. 

Caoutchouc.  The  elastic,  gummy  substiui co 
known  as  Indian  Rubber,  which  is  the  juiee 
of  various  plants  growing  in  tropical  climates 
in  different  part^  of  the  world.  It  is  ehielly 
obtained  from  the  Fif*its  elaMtica,  Cfuttttlmi 
ei4Ui(iai,  Unroht  ekistka,  etc.  The  milky  ju ice 
»)f  SiphotmmptfU^  caoMichouc  is  quit4>  different 
fnim  the  Caoutch<»ue  of  eommerco. 

Cape  Bulbs.  A  Uiyiw  emph:»yed  to  designate  a 
large  nunilKjr  of  bulbs  froni  tlio  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  that  require  the  proteetlon  of  a  frami* 
to  te  grown  in  this  latitude.  They  are  not 
sufflciently  hardy  to  endure  our  winters  with- 
out protection.  Among  the  class  may  lie 
found  Lriiui^  Babianati,  SparaxiSj  Tritonias, 
GeinHorhiza,  etc. 

Cape  Flgwort,     See  Phif<j4^litm. 
Cape  Gooseberry.     Phyf*ali-H  Pt'rnriana. 
Cape  Jessamine.     See  Gnrdrnia  pirida. 
Cape  Poison    Bulb.     Buphant    disticka    (Syn. 

BruHMvigia    to,cwxi rta) . 
Cape  Pond  "Weed.     Apnnofjflon  dlKtach>/on. 
Cape  Treasure  Flower.     Ifajznnia  paronia. 
Caper  tree.     See  Ctipparvt, 

Capitate.  Having  a  head;  pin-headed,  as  the 
stigma  of  the  Primrose,  Also,  growing  In  a 
head,  or  close  termimd  clustf^rs,  as  tlie 
flowers  of  Composiim^  etc. 

Capparlda'oeae.  A  natural  order  composed  of 
herbs,  shnibH,  or  trees  with  alternate  leaves 
and  solitjiry  or  chistered  UowHrs.  The  order 
is  divided  Into  two  eub-orders:  Ck'omra\ 
with  dr3%  dehiscent  (splitting;  fruit,  and  Cap- 
parc(E,  with  a  berry  fruit.  The  plants  are 
chiefly  tropieal,  and  abound  in  Africa  and 
India.  Sttme  are  found  in  Europe  and  in 
North  America.  Th»'y  have  i>ungent  and 
atlmulaut  qualities,  and  have  brun  used  for 
8cur\*y.  The  llower  buds  of  Qtpparw  spinotm 
furnish  the  well-known  CajuTS.  C  ^gt/ptuwa 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  Hyss<jp  of  St^rlp- 
turt\  There  are  thirty-three  known  genera 
and  3'>5  speides.  CapiHtriH,  (Jleome,  Pohtnmidf 
and  Ct'oUmiaf  are  examples  of  the  genera. 

Ca'pparis.  Caper-tree.  From  knbar,  the  Arabic 
name  for  Capers,    Nat,  Ord.  Otpparidacccp. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tendf^r  or  half-hardy 
<ilinibiug  or  trailing  plants.  The  beet  know^n 
of  the  Bpeeies  is  (7.  spinosa^  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  habit  it  resembles  the 
common  bnmible.  The  Capers  are  the  budsj 
which  are  gathered  just  before  expanding,  and 
pickled.  In  Italy  the  unripe  fruit  is  some- 
times piekleil  in  vinegar  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  buds.  Capers  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Sicily,  though  they  are  extensively  grown  in 
the  south  of  France. 
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Caprifolla'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  often  twining,  natives  of  the  northern 
pai'ts  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  found 
sparingly  in  northern  Afriea,  and  unknown  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Souie  are  astrin- 
gent, and  others  have  emetic  and  purgative 
qualities.  Many  have  Bhowy  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  common  Honeysuckle  (Lonirrra} 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  our  climbing 
or  twining  plants.  Among  other  plants  of  the 
order  nmv  be  mentioned  the  Snowball  or 
Guelder  Iloso  ( Viburnum  opulus)^  the  Snow- 
berry  {Sympfutricar^tim  raceiaosita ),  the  Elder 
(SambuetM  nigra),  and  the  Laurustinus  (  Vi- 
burnum Timm),  as  well  as  Linmra  bitrtuiliM, 
Th*>  black  btirries  of  the  species  of  Vifmrvam 
found  on  the  Himalaya  Moim tains  are  eatahie 
and  agreeable. 

Capsella.  A  common  weed  belonging  to  Nat* 
tJrd.   CYucifertP, 

C.  BurHapiiAtoris,  Shepherd's  Purse,  a  native 
of  Kurope,  is  so  called  from  the  resemblance 
of  its  pods  to  some  ancient  form  of  purse. 
It  has  accompanied  Europeans  in  all  their 
migrations,  and  established  its*^\f  wherever 
they  have  settled.  It  is  a  troublesome  weed, 
hence  its  utilitarian  popular  name,  "Pick- 
pocket,** is  more  appropriate  perhaps,  than 
the  sentimental  one  •*Shepherd*8  Purse.'* 

Ca'psicum.  Chili  Pepper.  From  kapto,  to 
bite;  referring  to  its  pungeuiy.  Nat.  Ord. 
Solanacem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  tender  annual  and 
biennial  plants,  natives  ol  the  East  and  \V<st 
Indies,  China,  Brazil  and  Egjpt.  C.  anmmm 
is  the  common  garden  pt^pper,  a  native  of 
India,  from  which  many  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. C.  fnUeiiCPnA,  a  native  of  Chili,  Is  tbo 
species  tliat  furnishes  the  Cayenne  Pepper  of 
commerce,  and  is  also  used  in  the  preparation 
known  as  Fvpi>er  Sawce.  C.  grossitm,  a  native 
of  India,  is  the  Bell  Pepper  of  our  gardens. 

Gapaule.    A  dry  ilehlscent  seed  vessel  or  fruit. 

Caraga'na.  Siherian  Peatree.  So  called  from 
Cttrorhiuin,  iljs  n*mie  in  Taitary.  Nat.  Ord, 
Lrgumim/SCF, 

An  Asiatic  genus  of  shrubs  or  low  grooving 
trees.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  species 
is,  C.  Arbortscenn,  the  Siberian  Pea-tree,  a  low 
sized  t^luHlbby  tn*e,  with  numerous  yellow, 
tapering  twigs,  and  verj' small,  pinnate  leaves 
of  the  same  elianwter  as  those  of  the  Acacias, 
but  Tnu<  h  smuller  and  of  a  rare  golden-gn.^eu 
eolor;  tl^n  tlow^'rs  are  small,  yellow,  and  pro- 
duced singly  or  in  clusters,  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  a  tree  of  umrked  beauty  in  early 
summer,  by  the  contrast  it  present©  witn 
shrubs  of  dark  and  h*ss  delicate  foliage.  C 
Chamhuju,  a  Ciuneso  sp«*eles,  Ls  alow  spread- 
ing shrub,  two  to  four  feet  high,  wdtb  briuiches 
at  first  upright  and  then  decumbent.  Loudon 
says:  *'When  grafted  on  (7.  arborescvjui.  It 
forms  a  singularly  picturesque  pimduloua 
tree;  beautiful  not  only  when  It  is  in  leaf 
or  in  flower,  but  from  the  graceful  lines 
formed  by  its  branches,  even  in  the  inldst  of 
winter,  when  they  are  completely  stripped  of 
th<nr  leaves/*  The  flowers  are  priHlneed 
fre«dy  in  hirge  clusters,  yellow  or  reddish,  in 
May  "r  June^ 

Carageen  or  Carrageen.  Irish  Mobs.  A  name 
glv<vn  in  Ireland  to  Chortdrw*  rri^ptm  and  t^ome 
other  allied  AUjtr.     Va>^t  quantities  are  ool- 
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f*ti*d  for  sale,  and  supply  a  iist^ful  ai-ticle  for 
Mill'?  cattle,  aiKl  makinpf  jolly  for  iTivulids. 
ptB  decided  sea  taste  and  odor  are  against  its 
Biug  a  perfect  ftobstltuto  for  IsinglasR. 
There  is  no  doubt*  how»5Vt*r,  that  In  the  fiiek 
rhftmb«^r  it  is  a  far  better  substitute  than 
golatine,  as  that  has  vory  small,  if  any  nutri* 
tive  qualltit3S,  a  (act  not  perhaps  sufQoiently 
known. 
Caragna'ta  A  genu«  of  BromdiacefP,  closely 
allied  to  TUh  ndt* ia  ;  e  to  v  t »-!  i  o  u  se  e  p  i  p h  y li^  s . 
Tht'ir  bright  scarlet  bracts  arc  very  showy 
when  in  bloom. 
Caraway.    Bee  Carum, 

Carcinodes.    A  term  applied  to  what  is  eoni- 
njonly  called  Canker  In  trt^os,  which  maybe 
characterized  as  a  slow  decay,  and  in  reganl 
to  which  the  Rev.  M,  J.  Berkeltiy,  an  excellent 
authority,  says :     "  The  app*'arances  are  very 
Idlffcrent   in  different  plants,  and  the  causes 
IsdiiTerpat,    The  same  plant*  hh  the  Apple,  may 
l»ven  exhibit  throe  or  four  (H(T*trent  kinds  of 
fCanker,     One  form  arises  from  the  attack  of 
the  Woolly  AphiM;  a  second  from  the  devel- 
opment  of   bundles   of    adventitious    roots, 
,  whojie  tips  decay  and  harbor  nioisture,  and 
I  c*uitviminat,e  the  subjaoent  tissues;    a  third 
\  txhibitd  itsell  without  any  appaient  uauac,  m 
I  the  ff)rm  of  broiid»  dark,  or  even  blaf-k  patches, 
epreading  in  every  direction  :  while  a  fourtli 
)  shows  pale,  depressed  streukn,   which  soon 
j  l)eeome  confluent^  and  eventually  kill,  first 
the  tjark,   and  then,   n^  a  ncocsfe^ary  conso- 
I  qu*^nee,    the    underlying    wood.      The    only 
[  remedy  is  to  cut  out  completely  the  affected 
part^,  and  that  is  not  always  efticaclous*    The 
Canker  (if  the  Plum  and  Apncot  is  brought  on 
by  gumming.     lu  many  cases  Canker  aris<'s 
doubtless  fiYim    the  roots    penetrating  into 
some  ungenial  soil,  which  vitiates  the  Jidccs 
and  induces  death  to  th<' weaker  cells,  from 
which  it  spreads  to  eurnnnKllng  tissue.     The 
.  rug^^.'d    appearance    is    generally    due    to   ii 
struggle  b^'tween  the  vital  po Wei's  of  the  plimt 
and  the  diseased  action." 
Caidiml'ne.     Ladies'  Smock.     Cuckoo  Flower. 
Frc»m  kardamiftf^  a  diminutive  i>f   kardnmon, 
cregi*:  referring  to  the  acri»l  llavur.  Nat.  OnJ. 
Cmciftrfe. 
An  ejctenaive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 

P5nL»nnlals,  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
nited  Statj-^s,  Europe,  and  northern  Asia.  C 

^prairniHf*,  popularly  known  as  Ladies*  8rnnck 
i)r  Cuckoo  Flower,  is  a  very  pretty  meadoxv 
plant,  witli  large  Ulac  flowers,  comm^m  !n 
fearop«*«  but  a  rather  rare  plant  in  this  coun- 

I'  try.  A  doubh*  variety  of  this  sf>ecies,  s^ome- 
timrn  found  growing  wild,  is  remarkably 
prollferout^,  the  leallels  producing  new  plants 
where  they  come  In  contact  with  the  grfuind, 
4nd  the  flowers,  when  they  wither  sending 
ii|>  a  stalked  flower* bud  from  their  centers. 
The  leovcacif  some  of  the  8p<icies  are  usiul 
m  salads. 

Ca^rdamon.    Boc  Amomum. 

Caidlnal  Flower.    Soo  Lof^lia  canUnatis. 

CaidkMpe'rnaini,  Balbxin  Vim*.  From  kitr- 
diat  a  heart,  anil  HpertMi,  seed  ;  in  alluhiun  to 
the  shape  of  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord*  Supitt' 
darnt. 

Of  thie  small  genus  only  one  Bp<?cles  is 
grown  as  an  ornamental  plant,  vl».,  CI  Htili- 
ca&iXmm,  which  is  a  rapid-growing,  handsome 
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elimber,    remarkable    for   nn    inllated  niem- 
i       branous  capsule,  from  w  Inch  it   r<^ceives   it^ 
common  name,  Ballomi  Vine,  It  grows  rcailily 
from  seed.     Introduced  from  India  in  1504. 

Cardoon.    See  Cijnara, 

Ca'rduufi.  Thistle.  From  ard,  the  C^^lttc  word 
for  a  prickle  or  sharp  point;  refernnj?  to  the 
spines  of  the  Thistle.    Nat.  Oitl.  CompomUT, 

Some  of  the  species  are  very  ornunn'ntal, 
though  many  of  them  are  tall,  robust-growing 
plants,  which  rerpuro  a  great  d*'al  of  r<*om 
and  are  too  large  for  a  small  garden.  C 
Murianus  (Syn.  SHi/lmm  AfrtnViiia?a)  the  Holy 
Thistle,  is  well  mariicd  by  the  white  veins  *m 
its  large,  shiiung  leaves,  fabled  to  have  been 
produced  by  a  portion  of  the  milk  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mai*y  having  fallen  on  them.  They  aro 
annuals,  growing  freely  from  seed. 

Ca'iez.  From  eareo,  to  ward;  the  upper  spikes 
being  without  seeds,     Nat.  Ord.  Cffprracetr, 

This  genus  includes  more  than  1,OjjO  species, 
widely  distributed  over  the  tempo  rale  and 
Arctic  regions.  They  are  all  porenniul  grasses; 
a  few  species  are  handsome  plants  for  tlie 
green -ho  use,  and  useful  Un'  basket  work  and 
aquariums.  They  are  usually  found  gn*wing 
in  bogs,  marshes,  or  moist  woods,  wh*  i  e  thr^ 
yield  a  very  inferior  4|uatiLy  of  grass,  (5. 
Fraaeri  Is  tho  handsomest  sp^^ei*"S  of  the 
genu.s,  n^sombling  at  a  short  dli^tnnee.  when 
in  flower,  one  of  the  LUmcetF.  The  leaves  of 
several  of  tlie  species  are  used  for  seating 
chairs,  and  various  other  purposes  fi>r  which 
we  UBQ  the  eomnnm  Flag,  Tht^re  are  mon^ 
than  3CM}  sjH^eics  in  this  country,  nil  of  which 
are  without  intercut  exc<*pt  to  the  botanist. 

Caricature  Plant.    See  Gr*q3ktpht/lium, 

Carinate.    Keel-shaped. 

Carludo'vlca.  Named  after  Charl^-H  f\\  of 
Spain,  and  Louisa,  his  queen.  Nat*  iJrd, 
Ctfi^lanikarnr,. 

A  genus  of  low-growing,  palm-like,  stove- 
house  plants.  Some  of  them  have  long, 
climbing  stems,  sending  out  aerial  roots, 
whlcli  fasten  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  or  hang 
down  like  n>pes,  while  others  are  stemlesa 
ami  form  dense  thickets.  C.  patmala  is  one 
of  the  more  interesting  species.  Its  leaves 
are  sh»tM*d  and  plaited  like  a  fan,  and  are 
borno  <m  long,  slender  sto<'ks.  They  are  of 
tolerably  large  size,  ami  deeply  cut  lnt*j  four 
or  live  iJivisions,  each  of  which  is  again  cut. 
It  is  from  the  leaves  of  this  specii'S  that  the 
Widbknown  Panama  hats  are  iniule.  The 
leaves  are  cut  when  young,  an<l  the  sttfT  jtar- 
allel  veins  removed,  after  whioh  they  are  slit 
into  shreds,  but  not  separated  at  the  stalk 
end.  and  iru  merged  in  boiling  watiufor  a  short 
time,  and  then  bleached  in  tlie  sun.  This 
speeies  is  also  exeeedinglv  us^'ful  for  any  orna- 
mental or  (hM*<»rative  purpose.  C  pUenia  Is 
a  very  interesting  climbing  species,  with  fnU- 
age  simihir  to  that  of  (\  palmatu,  but  with 
mueii  shorU'r  leaf-stalks.  There  are  sevend 
other  species  useful  for  decoralive  purposes, 
and  valuable  from  the  fact  that  tb<\y  will  suc- 
ceed in  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  where  most 
other  plants  would  perish.  This  genua  lb 
cfunmon  throughout  the  shady  thickets  of 
Pannrua,  and  along  the  coast  of  New  Grenada 
and  Ecuador.  Tlicy  are  increased  Ivoia. 
suckers  or  from  seed. 

Camaticu].    See  DiarUhus  car^oph^Utm, 
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Caxnetis.     Pale  r«d^  or  tl<?sh-color. 

Carnivorous  Plaota.  A  terra  ftpplied  ti>  Dimicta 
miiMcipuktf  Durlingtornia  Calif oniica,  ttie  Dro- 
Hertis^  and  other  iiiaec locate hing  plants,  on  the 
suppoif^itlon  that  thoy  feed  on  the  insecte 
which  th**y  enti-ap. 

Carob  Tree,     See  Cerat&nia. 

CaroUiia  AllBpioe.  A  popular  name  of  the 
Cih/**anthiiH,  or  Swoet-seonted  Shrub> 

CaroMna  JaBmine.     St»e  Oelsemiam. 

Carpel.  A  division  of  th(»  ovary;  one  of  the 
rolled- up  J*-flve&  of  which  the  piBtil  \s  com- 
posed* whether  they  are  comhtried  or  distinct; 
tho  small  parts  of  which  compound  fruits  are 
formed. 

Garpente'rla.  Named  after  the  late  Professor 
Cnrptntvr  of  Louisiana.  Nat.  Ord.  Sax^nig- 
twem. 

An  ornamental,  hardy,  tall-gnming  shrub 
with  pur*'  white  novvers.and  broadly-lun<^*_*olate 
plnnately-veitioii  leaves,  whitemHi  b'^ncath, 
with  a  mliitite  and  close  puhescenee.  Itdrti- 
duf  ed  to  eultlvath>n  from  tho  Sierra  Nevadas, 
Californiii,  in  IHH*). 

Carpi^nua.  Horiiheam,  Iron  Wood.  From  the 
O'Ute  etu%  wood,  and  pinda,  head;  111 e  wood 
hcinK  used  for  the  yokes  of  wittle.  Nat.  Ord. 
Conilaefw, 

C.  Amrritamt,  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus  in  our  woods,  is  a  low-j?rowinff  tree  of 
compact  fonn,  and  a  very  ri^'Id  trunk.  It  is 
jmrticulady  handsome  in  autumn,  because  of 
its  rlehVv-eolored  foliugf*.  It  is  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  is  not 
plcniifiil  in  any  section.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  Is  exceedingly  imrd  and  close-grained, 
and  is  well  suit  cd  for  any  work  requiring  great 
hardJiees  and  strength. 

Carpoly'aa.  From  kai'iKtA,  fruit,  and  hfma, 
rage;  in  n^ftncnce  to  the  three-celled  fruit,  or 
seed-pod,  opening  like  llie  juouth  of  an 
enraged  animal.     Nat.  Ord.  AmfifyltidficcfE. 

A  genus  of  South  African  bulhs,  llio  only 
species  iMdng  C.  ^pirnlm,  which  is  a  very  pretty 
little  plant.  The  leaves  and  flower  scape  are 
twisted,  from  which  fact  it  derives  its  specinc 
name.  Tho  flowers  are  white,  sepals  pink, 
tipped  with  green.  It  requires  protection  in 
winter,  or  may  be  kept  dry  and  gnmn  in  pots, 
starting  them  about  the  first  of  February. 
They  are  propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced 

in  mi. 

Carrion  Flower.  CoproHmantkiM  h^^rhaceitSt 
tSfttilojr  ferWMirvvi,  and  the  genu  a  Httipelia* 

Cairot.  JhiH^tu^  cnrota.  The  wild  Carrot,  indig- 
enous to  Great  Britain  and  many  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  so  extensively  naturalized  in 
this  country  as  to  bceomo  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  p^'st^of  tin* farmer,  hfLS generally 
been  snpf^HTtsed  to  he  the  parent  of  the  niany 
varieties  of  the  common  garden  Carrot,  which 
has  been  under  etdtlvation  from  lime  im- 
memorial. Dinseorhleft  descdln^s  liccurately 
tiio  Carrot,  both  as  a  wild  plant  and  as  onlti- 
yated  as  an  esculent  root.  The  parentage  wua 
not  qiiestiimed  until  Miller,  the  celebrated 
English  gardener  and  holanist,  undertook  to 
improve  the  wild  Carrot  by  cullivatton,  and 
hignally  failed  in  his  many  an<l  varied 
attempts.  Others  have  experimented  at  dif- 
ferent times,  with  no  bettet  suce^jss.  The 
prevAlHng  opinion  now  is  that  the  garden 
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C-arrot  is  a  distinct  species,  or  was  obtained 
under  circumstances  entirely  dilTereiit  or 
unknown  at  the  present  day.  The  carrot  waa 
Introduced  into  England,  In  about  its  present 
form,  by  tho  Dutch,  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
EtizatHsth,  and  soun  thereafter  became  a  favor- 
ite vegetable,  and  a  uscfid  as  well  hs  a  profit- 
able field  crop.  Careful  selection  has  graduaUy 
Improvetl  the  quality  in  certain  respects,  of 
the  Carrot,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
and  good  cultivation  is  now  re(|uired  to  keep 
the  varieties*  up  to  their  proper  standard. 
Cartha'mus.  Safflower.  From  qumrtom^  to 
piiint,  in  Aralnc;  the  flowers  yield  a  fine 
coloi\     Nat.  Ord.  CompoHitm. 

This  genus  congiists  of  two  species  only, 
annual  plants,  found  in  C*aucasusand  Egypt.  C 
iindoriwi,  tho  Saffron  Thistle,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  India,  China,  arid  other  parts  of 
Asia,  for  the  coloring  matter  which  it« 
flowers  yield.  These  flowei's  contain  two 
kinds  of  coloring  matt^T — the  one  yellow, 
which  Is  soluble  in  water,  the  other  red, 
which  being  of  a  resinous  nature,  is  insolu- 
able  in  water,  but  Is  soluble  in  alkaline  carbon- 
ates. The  fruit  is  never  con  verted  to  any  u^e, 
as  it  dyes  only  dnll  shades  of  color ;  the  other 
ifl  a  beautiful  rose- red,  caimblo  of  dyeing  every 
shade,  from  the  palest  rose  t^  a  cherry- red. 
It  is  c hi* 'fly  Uj^ed  for  dyeing  silk,  afTtuding 
vai'lous  shades  of  pink,  r^ise  crimson  and 
scarlet.  Mixed  with  flrif^ly-pctwdered  talc  it 
forms  the  well-known  substance  called  nuige. 
In  France  this  sp<M*ies  isgrown  for  the  beauty 
of  its  flowers,  and  in  Spain  it  is  grown  In 
gardens  to  color  soups,  olives  and  other 
dishcb.  It  is  readily  grown  from  seed,  which 
should  be  started  in  the  hot-bed  or  green- 
house. 

Oa'nim.    Caraway.    From  Outria,  in  Asia  Minor, 

where   It    was    first   dlscovei'ed.    Nat.   Ord. 
UmbfUiferm, 

A  small  genus  of  liardy  bhmnials,  but  one 
species  of  which,  C  Cartti,  is  of  any  special 
interest.  Tliis  in  a  native  of  Europe,  and  pro- 
duces the  Caraway  seeds  widch  contJiin  an 
aronmtie  v*jlatihMdl,arjd  are  used  In  flavoring. 
The  plants  are  of  the  simplest  eull4iiv,  requir- 
ing only  to  sow  the  seeds  where  thepliuits  are 
wanted  to  grow. 

Ca'rya      Hickory.     The    Greek  name  for   the 
Walnut.     Nat.  Ord.  Jmjlandaeets. 

A  wnll-known  genus  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  confined  wholly  to  North  America,  C. 
nlba  is  tho  common  Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark 
Hickory,  so  called  on  account  of  the  rough, 
shaggy  bark  of  the  trees,  peeling  o!T  in  long, 
nanow  strips  from  large  trees.  This  species 
furnishes  the  best  Hickory  nuts,  C.  oUxHxfor- 
mis  is  the  Pecan-nut  tree,  common  from  II li- 
noi(^  southward.  It  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
tree.  Its  delicious  nuts  are  well-known.  C 
porcimi  is  the  Fig-nut,  one  of  tho  most  valu- 
able as  a  timber  tree,  but  the  fruit  is  worth- 
less. C  nmara  is  the  Bitter-nut  or  Swamp 
Hickory-nut.  C.  8uknfa  is  the  Western  Shell- 
bark  Hickory,  remarknblefor  tho  size  of  thenut 
which  has  a  very  thick  shell,  but  is  of  excel- 
lent quality.  C  t^inientoMa,  common  in  the 
West  and  South,  bears  the  largest  nuts  of  any 
of  the  specieSt  the  size,  however,  being  at  tha 
expejise  of  the  quality.  The  timber  of  all  the 
species  is  valuable  for  any  purpose  where 
strength  and  elasticity  are  required. 
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Caryoph^yllaoeee.  An  e xte n si  vi?  o rder  of  he rbs, 
with  8t*^m8  HwoUfMi  at  the  joints,  tlie  flowers 
terniinat,  Hohtaiy,  ov  dispoai^d  iti  racemes^ 
panicles  or  corymbs ;  the  leave*  f^ntire  ami 
opposite.  The  plants  of  thisorderare  niitive^ 
principally  of  tenipcrato  and  cidd  re^jfions. 
They  inhabit  mountains,  rocks,  hedj^*^s  and 
waste  places*  Humbjldt  says  that  Clove- 
worts  eoii&titut-e  a  twenty  seeondth  part  of 
the  liowering  plants  of  France,  one  twenty- 
seventh  of  those  of  Germany,  one  ©even  teen  th 
of  Lapland^  and  one  Beventy-secondth  of 
North  America.  Tliere  are  ftonio  very  sbowy 
flowers  in  the  orfJor,  euch  aa  the  well-kiiouii 
Olid  popular  Pinkfi  and  Carnationy;  but  the 
greater  number  are  mere  weeds.  The  Clove 
Pink  {Dianthiu^  Cnrt/opht^lhts)  is  the  origin  of 
all  the  cultivated  vnrieties  of  Carnations,  as 
Picot<?es,  Bi/.arres  and  Flakes*  The  common 
Chh'kweed  \StelUtrin  mediii)  and  Spurry  {Sper- 
fjidn  arvenAmi,  tiie  laiU^r  used  as  fodfrJer  for 
sheep,  are  other  examples.  There  are  about 
sixty  genera  and  1,I(K>  fipeeies.  Dianthux, 
SUene,  Lychnis,  CeraMitim,  Artmarkt,  AUint\ 
8oi*oiiana,  ai*©  examples  of  tins  ordt^r, 

Gary  ophy 'Hub.  Clove -tree.  From  hirfiont  a 
nut,  and  pkylUm,  a  leaf;  referring  tn  tl)e 
apv»<>arance  of  the  flower-buds.  Nat.  Ord. 
MiffiaceiP. 

C.  aromaiicus,  the  ti*eo  producinjr  the  well- 
known  spiee  called  Cloves,  is  a  handsome 
evergreen,  risin;.?  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet, 
with  large  elliptio  leaves  and  pnrpIiHh  dowers, 
arranged  in  i<*rmhial  heads  on  Bhurt-joinU?d 
stalks.  It  is  a  native  of  tiie  Molueca  Islands, 
when^  It  is  not  oni^*  cultivated  for  its  >?reat 
eomm»^rcial  value,  but  also  as  mi  ornamentat 
tree.  The  whole  ti^ee  is  hip^hly  aromatic,  and 
th»?  forjt-stalkn  of  the  leaves  Imve  nearly  the 
same  pungency  as  the  calyxes  of  the  lloWers. 
A  celebrated  writer  who  hud  visited  tiie 
islands,  &ttyH  :  *•  Clove- trees  as  an  av  enue  to  a 
residence  are  perhaps  unrivalled^ — their  nobly 
height,  the  b^^auty  of  their  form,  the  liixnrl' 
anco  of  their  foliage,  and,  above  all,  the  spicy 
fregrmice  with  whbih  tliey  [M^rfurao  the  air, 
pftxluce,  cm  driving  thron^h  a  long  Him  of 
them,  a  degree  of  exquisite  pleasure  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  the  clear,  light  atmosphere  of 
those  IatitU4les/' 

Caryo^pteris,  From  karuan,  a  nut,  and;>eer«>»,  a 
wing;    the  fruit  U  winged.     Nat,  Ord,   Ver- 

C  MfistacmUhwi^,  the  best  known  speeiea,  is 
a  hardy  herbmnHuis  phmt,  of  ea*?y  culture, 
blooming  in  autunm.  The  dowers  are  li^ht 
azuro-blue  in  color,  nn<l  are  borne  in  axillary 
glotN»&o  heads.  It  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
and  was  tntrodnct^d  from  China  iu  1844, 

Caryo'ta.  To<ldy  Palm.  The  old  Groek  name 
uswd  by  Dioscorides;  the  Grct'ks  llrst  applied 
lids  name  to  their  cultlvatml  Dat  e,     Nat,  Ord. 

C.  umtH,  commonly  called  Fish-tail  Palm,  Is 
Ihts  most  pnuainent  species  of  tlils  genus.  It 
Is  a  bountiful  tree,  growing  fnun  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  in  dtam- 
i't^^'r,  pro<luciug  many  pendulous  spikes  of 
Mowtfrs,  which  are  suciHV'ded  by  strings  of  suc- 
culent globular  b<u*rie&,  dark  red  when  ripe, 
and  aro  veiT  sharp  anrl  atuid  in  tast^.  In 
Ceylon  it  violds  a  sort  of  Ihpior,  sweet,  whole- 
wmie,  ancf  no  8tiY>ng».*r  tliau  wati^r.  It  Is  taken 
from  the  tree  two  or  three  times  a  day,  each 
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yield  from  a  large  tree  being  from  three  to 
four  gallons.  When  boiled  down  it  makes  a 
coarse  brown  sugar  called  jagt^ory.  When  the 
tree  has  come  to  maturity  there  comes  out  a 
bud  from  the  top ;  that  bud  the  natives  cut 
and  prepare  by  putting  salt*  t>epper,  ipmons, 
gajHie,  loaves,  etc.,  over  it»  wliich  keeps  it 
from  ripening.  They  *laily  cut  off  a  thin  slice 
from  the  end,  and  tho  liqiior  dro[vs  into  a  ves- 
&el,  which  they  gict  to  catch  it.  The  buds  are 
most  delicious  to  the  taste,  resembling  wal- 
nuts or  almonds.  The  species  are  natives  of 
the  Indies,  and  are  grown  in  the  green-house, 
where  they  succeed  well  with  the  same  treat- 
ment which  other  tropical  Palms  require. 

Cascari^Ila  Bark.    S<?e  Crotou. 

Cashew-Nut.    See  Anatxirdmm. 

Caasa'ndra.  Leather-leaf.  C  Catf/cainlaf  the 
ofdy  known  Bpecles,  sometimes  inef uded  under 
AndromecUt,  is  generally  dlstrlbut^^d  through- 
out the  northern  heinL'*phcre.  It  is  a  low, 
mueh-branched  shrub  belonging  to  the  Nat 
Ord.  Erii\ii^at,  and  produces  its  pmtty 
white  flowers  on  one-shied  racemes,  early  in 
spring. 

Cassava  Bread,  or  Cassava  Meal.  See  Mini- 
hot  utiiiHtiima. 

Ca'S3ia.  8emia.  From  the  Greek  name  of  a 
plant,  Knjisian,  of  the  Bible.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeipimiiifMiF. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  and 
green-house  perennials,  found  scattin-etl  over 
nearly  all  j>arts  of  the  globe.  Many  of  the 
si>ecies  are  well  known,  and  considered  of 
great  im(iortarn'e  for  their  medicinal  propor- 
tiivK.  The  leaflets  of  several  of  the  t^pecies 
eonstituto  what  is  known  in  niedieino  as 
Senna  leaves.  Those  from  C  uf^uiifolm  and 
C  ohovtita,  African  and  Eiist  Indian  siM-cies, 
are  the  most  highly  esteemed.  The  leaves  of 
C,  ^^fnrihtiiditut,  wild  Benna,  a  native  of  the 
Middle  and  iSouthern  States,  have,  to  some 
extent,  tlie  samo  properties,  and  are  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  the  ollieinal 
Se  n  n  a,  T 1 1  i  s  spe  c  ies  m  ay  be  j  us  tl  y  re g ard  e*  1  as 
one  of  our  most  valued  plants  for  the  border. 
It  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  bi^'h  ;  foliage 
a  beautiful  deep  green,  not  unlike  the  finer 
Acacias;  Howers  bdiJtht  yellow,  produced  in 
short  axillary  racemes,  continuing  a  longtimo 
in  successitnu  Some  of  the  roadsides  of  Long 
Island  are  bordert^d  with  thii*  plant,  bihI  no 
public  park,  with  all  that  art  can  l>e.»^tow  upon 
its  drives  iu  the  way  of  ornamentation,  cuu 
compare  in  eimplicity  and  beauty  with 
these  roadsides,  C.  nictUaiis,  Wild  Sensitive 
Plant,  am>ther  native  species,  ts  u  very  beau- 
tiful hardy  annual,  common  on  our  roadsides, 
gixHviiig  about  BIX  inch^-s  biprh,  and  in  ap|>ear- 
aneo  nlnn^st  identical  with  the  Sensitive  Plant, 
Mimomt pudka t  and  well  worth  cultivating  for 
its  beautiful  f<»Jiage.  C,  chinnmriHta,  conj- 
monly  known  as  Partridge  Pea,  is  a  vei-y 
pn»tty  spi^oies,  ct»mmon  In  the  Southern 
States. 

Casal'uia.  Named  after  M.  Hf^nri  Ca^ihi,  an 
eminent  Fnuich     botanist.     NaL  Ont.  Cam- 

A  very  handsome  gimus  of  shrubby  plantM 
or  herbiw'cous  perennials,  natives  of  Austiiilia 
and  New  Zeahmd.  C  VitHvUierMii  pmduees 
numerous  siuull  white    flowers    in    compact 
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clustei-s,  which  though  pretty,  are  not  enough 
to  recommend  the  plant  for  general  culture ; 
but  its  golden  coat  which  suffuses  the  back 
of  the  loaves,  and  still  more  densely  the  entire 
young  stems,  will  always  make  it  an  object  of 
interest.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  readily 
increased  by  cuttings. 

Casta'nea.  Chestnut.  From  a  town  of  that 
name  in  Thessaly.    Nat.  Ord.  CorylacecB. 

The  Chestnut  Tree  is  well  known 
because  of  the  nuts,  which  are  universally 
esteemed.  There  are  two  species  indigenous 
to  this  country,  the  common  Chestnut,  C.  ves- 
ca,  found  throughout  the  States,  and  C.  pumila, 
a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  common  south- 
ward, which  produces  a  smaller  nut,  known 
as  the  Chinquapin.  The  Spanish  Chestnut,  a 
variety  of  C.  venca,  differing  from  our  native 
Chestnut  mainly  in  the  size  of  the  fruit,  is  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor,  introduced  at  a  very 
early  date.  This  tree  grows  to  an  immense 
size.  A  tree  near  Queens,  L.  I.,  planted 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  has  a  trunk 
almost  twelve  feet  in  circumference,  and  is 
about  fifty  feet  high,  with  immense  spreading 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest  shade  trees 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  A  species  of 
late  Introduction  from  Japan  promises  to 
become  one  of  our  most  useful  as  well  as 
most  ornamental  trees,  or,  more  properly,  tall 
shrubs.  The  fruit  of  this  species  was 
received  in  New  York  a  few  years  since  in  a 
consignment  of  goods  from  Japan.  The 
merchant  receiving  the  same,  seeing  the  nuts 
were  of  such  excellent  quality,  fully  equal  to 
those  of  our  native  species,  and  as  large  as  the 
Spanish  Chestnut,  attempted  the  growing  of 
them,  and  with  remarkable  success.  In  five 
years  they  commenced  to  fruit,  and  are  now 
bearing  profusely.  The  shrub  is  of  an  orna- 
mental character,  suitable  for  the  lawn.  The 
fruit  or  nuts  are  borne  within  two  feet  of  the 
ground.  Those  who  have  had  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  judge  of  its  character,  predict 
its  early  adoption  as  a  hedge  plant,  for  which 
purpose  it  seems  well  adapted.  In  addition 
to  its  value  as  an  ornamental  hedge.  It  would 
undoubtedly  prove  valuable  for  its  yield  of 
nuts. 

Castille'ja.  Painted-Cup.  Named  in  honor  of 
Don  CiiHtillejaj  a  Spanish  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Scroj}h  ula  riaceiB. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  forty  species, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  American,  a  few  being 
found  in  northern  Asia.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  brightly  colored  floral  leaves  or 
bracts,  the  most  of  which  are  more  showy  than 
the  flowers,  which  are  commonly  yellowish  or 
greenish.  C.  indivuta,  a  beautiful  perennial 
species,  has  recently  been  introduced  into 
our  gardens  from  Europe,  although  it  is  a 
native  of  Colorado.  It  i^  one  of  our  most 
desirable  hanly  plants,  ]>n)duciiig  its  brilliant 
scarlot  bnu'ts  in  great  profusitm.  This 
species  is  so  entirely  distinct  from  most  othor 
plants,  antl  at  the  same  time  so  showy,  and 
can  be  grown  with  as  little  difliculty  as  most 
other  herbjuM'Ous  plants,  that  we  cannot  but 
consider  it  a  great  inquisition. 

Castillo'a.  A  Mexican  tree  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Vrtiraceir^  and  having  male  and 
female  flowers  alternating  one  with  the  other, 
on  the  same  branch.  C.  eUwticd,  contains  a 
milky  juice  yielding  Caoutchouc. 
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Castor  Oil  Bean.    See  Ricinus. 
Casuari'na.    Beef-wood.  Supposed  to  be  named 
from  the  resemblance  the  leaves  bear  to  the 
feathers  of  the  Cassowary.     Nat.  Ord.  Casuri- 
nacem. 

A  genus  of  very  curious  trees,  constituting 
of  themselves  a  distinct  family.  They  have 
very  much  the  appeai-ance  of  gigantic  Horse- 
tails (JElyui8c/acc(B),  being  trees  with  thread- 
like, jointed,  furrowed  branches,  without 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  not  of  a  showy  char- 
acter. These  plants  are  met  most  abundantly 
in  tropical  Australia,  and  occasionally  in  the 
Indian  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  etc.  In  Aus- 
tralia, from  their  somber  appearance,  they 
are  planted  in  cemeteries.  The  timber  fur- 
nished by  these  trees  is  valuable  for  its  ex- 
treme hardness  and  its  red  color,  it  Is  called 
in  the  islands  Beef- wood.  The  several  species 
are  highly  esteemed  for  their  uses  in  the  me- 
chanic and  useful  arts.  A  few  of  them  have 
been  introduced  into  green-houses  for  their 
singular  appearance. 

Cataapa«  Indian  Bean.  Cigar  Tree.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  first  discovered  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniacem, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  natives 
of  North  America,  the  West  Indies,  Japan 
and  China.  C.  bignonioidea  (syn.  SyringcefoliaU 
a  native  of  the  Southern  States,  and  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  shade  trees,  has  bright,  yellow- 
ish-green, heart-shaped  leaves,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  numerous  loose  panicles  of  white 
flowers,  spotted  with  oransre  and  purple.  C 
b.  aurea,  a  golden-leaved  variety,  is  slower ' 
growing  than  the  parent  and  is  golden  over  the 
entire  leaf  on  the  young  growths  in  June,  and 
the  second  growth  in  August  and  September. 
C.  speciosOj  the  Western  Catalpa,  cultivated 
and  now  widely  naturalized  in  southern 
Arkansas,  western  Louisiana,  and  eastern 
Texas,  has  white  flowers,  in  rather  large  pan- 
icles and  in  general  appearance  is  similar  to 
C  bignonioides^  but  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  that  species  by  its  much  larger 
flower,  fruit,  and  seed.  C.  Bungeii^  generally 
known  as  C.  Kcnnpferi,  is  probably  a  small 
form  of  C.  bignonioidea,  and  is  a  remarkable 
shrub,  growing  from  six  to  eight  feet  high, 
with  a  diameter  fiom  eight  to  ten  feet.  The 
trees  when  young  make  a  rapid  growth,  and 
are  particularly  valuable  for  lawn  or  street 
decoration,  being,  so  far,  entirely  exempt, 
from  the  ravages  of  insects  and  caterpillars. 

Catana'nche.  From  katanangke,  a  strong  in- 
centive; in  reference  to  an  ancient  custom 
among  the  Greek  women  of  using  it  in  love 
potions.     Nat.  Ord.  Com;>cw*i7«r.. 

A  small  genus  of  aiuiuals  and  hai*dy  her- 
baceous perennials.  C.  ctFnileaj  a  pei-ennial 
siKJcles,  with  slendor  stalks,  long,  narrow 
leaves,  and  largo  heads  of  sky-blue  flowers, 
is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe.  From 
this  species  several  varieties  have  been  pro- 
duced with  whit43  and  double  flowers,  all  ver>' 
d(»sirable  for  the  oixMi  border  and  for  cuttings. 
They  are  increased  by  division  or  fi-om  seeds^ 
C.  hUca,  an  annual  species  with  yellow  flowers, 
is  a  native  of  (^andia. 

Catase'tum.  From  kata,  downward,  and  seta,  a 
bristle ;  referring  to  the  position  of  the  two 
horns  of  the  column.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidtuxcB, 

An  ext4Misive  genus  of  strong  and  rapid 
gi*owing,  tiiiT«?8trial  orchids,  common  in  thcfc 
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tropical  portions  or  St>uLh  America,  Th<3 
flowers  of  tlili^  gi^nuij  aro  roinarkabltj  for  jiiii- 
jrnJarity  of  fui*m,  and  sumo  are  very  iKMiutiful, 
wnd  have  a  ileUciom?  rragraoee»  Tlie  ^unw 
plant  not  unfrequently  prtK^uces  what  would 
mu»riiiQj5l3'    appear    to     be    totally    difTorent 

[  llowers,  it  has  a  ih*cided  pro|j<'n9ity  to 
sport/'  The  shij^tilar  shap4>  of  tln*ir  Jloweri^, 
and  other  iriarkod  charaoteristk-a,  t?iititie 
them  a  placo  in  evory  roUoctioii.  When  at 
rest  UH»y  fihouUl  lu»  kept  i^ool  and  dry;  in  a 

I  growing  HUit*\  thoy  r*H|uire  strong  luiat  and 
copioui*  waUnln^ri.     liieroaatHl  by  division. 

Cat-brier.     S«^e  Smilaj;. 
Catchfly.    S**e  Silme. 

Lobels\    8L»e  SUme  atmeri't, 
Ca'techu  Tres.     Aftiria  (Mititonai  Catechti, 
Caterpillars.     Scorpinrw'*  vcnniailahtJi. 
Catkin,    A  deoiduous*  spike,  injnsisting  of  iml- 

sexual  ape talonB  Ho wwrts.     ThtWlowers  of  the 

Widow,  iljizot,  oli'.,  aro  Catkiur^. 
Cat-Mliit  and  Catnip.    See  NcpHa. 
Cat*Tail.     One  of  tho  popiitar  nam*'^  of  P<»arl 

MilU''t ;    also   aj>pllod    to  Etiiimeltitn,  HippatiHt 

and  a  few  other  plaiiti^. 
Cat-Tail  Flag,    Soe  Tt/pha. 
Cat's  Tall  O-raas.     One  of  the  eninm<m  names 

of  the    gonub    Fkb'itm,    Timothy    or    Hi^rd's 

Grasd. 

Cattle-poiaon  Plant  W.  Australia,  Several 
epe»;ied  of  Gastrololiiumn, 

Cattle'ya.  NaruLHi  after  Mr.  C<!ltley,  a  dis- 
tiiigiii^h»»d  patroti  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orrhklncrm. 

What  th^»  Korte  and  Carnation  are  among 
garden  plants,  the  CatLleya  is  among  OrL'liid?>, 
pr^'-**mlfiently  ht^antiful.  Nut  a  speeiesa  but 
I  -  claims  of  tho  Btrongest  nature  on 

I  ist'8  atUmtion,  either  lor  its  delicate 
....  Jill,  --i  or  the  rich  and  vivid  ci>loriug  of  itd 
large  and  handsome  tlowers.  They  are  na- 
tivt's  of  the  lemt>erato  parts  of  South  Ami*riea, 
and  in  cutti\ation  are  found  to  i^uce«»ed  in  a 
ic>wer  temperature  than  i*  n^ceasary  for  the 
ma|ority  of  plants  of  tho  same  order.  They 
will  grow  either  on  ci>rk,  blocks  of  wofid,  or 
in  pots  of  aphagnum,  eaiv fully  drained  and 
raiwienitely  watert^l  at  all  timet*;  indeed,  tho 
damp  atmosphere  of  the  house  Is  nearly  sulfl- 
cient  for  them  through  the  winter ;  and  if 
about  Ufty  degrees  of  h^at  is  steadily  niain- 
tainefl  til  rough  this  period,  with  an  iuereaso 
of  about  ten  degrees  in  su miner,  the  planU 
will  be  found  to  grow  vigiirously,  aad  c<inse* 
quently  flower  in  perfi^rtion-  Tho  cnlor*  of 
tho  llow«*rs  run  thntugh  all  tlie  shades  of 
white,  rose,  rosy-lilae,  erimson  and  earmhie^ 
nor  Is  even  yellow  absent.  Where  all  are 
beau  ti fid  it  is  8**arcely  necessary  to  select.  The 
f<dlowing,  however,  Bhould  be  in  every  col- 
h-*etlon.  (7,  riHrinri.  rriMpa,  Hftrri'*(miiT,  intrr- 
i^ydid,  Inlfiata,  LfKt'fit)^  -^iL  Pt*reivi!teanti^  SkiH- 
nrri^  MoHHitr  mui  Triamv,  with  their  numerous 
varieties,  and  many  others.  All  Urn  CaiileifOA 
are  (nereusfHl  by  division.    S^^e  Orckitb*. 

Caodate«    Tailed  ;  having  a  process  like  a  tait 

Candez,  The  axis  of  a  plant,  consisting  of  the 
stem  and  root.  Ap(>Hed  also  to  the  trunk  of 
Phi  ma  and  Treo  Ferns.  Ctitidej!;  rcpetm  is  a 
I'D'eptng  stem,  or  what  is  now  called  a 
rhl/.i»me.      Ontdcx  deMivmlefiH  is  the  root. 
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Caulescent    A ain  I ri n g  a  s te m. 

Caullfloiwer,  BroHswn  olermra  caulijlara.  The 
Cauldlowrr  is  the  mt»st  deU<'ttt*i  and  tlelleioiis 
of  the  genus  BroHHica,  Its  early  history  is 
entirely  unknown^  but  it  is  su[>posod  to  have 
originat^Ml  in  Italy,  It  is  mentioned  by 
Gerardfi  in  1597,  as  then  very  rare  in  England, 
and  it  was  not  brouglit  to  any  degree  of  per- 
f'ction,  or  grown  for  the  market,  until  about 
17tK).  From  that  |»eriod  unid  the  present, 
tliorehas  been  a  slow^  but  niarki*d  and  steady 
iuiproveinent  in  tho  size  and  quality  of  this 
vegetable.  To  tfie  English  and  Dutch  gar- 
deners we  are  eh i*^ fly  indebted  for  tho  per- 
fection the  Caulillower  has  attained.  Heads 
of  immense  Hi  xe  arentjwgrown  for  the  market; 
it  being  by  no  m<*ans  uncommon  tt*  see  a  head 
perfectly  sound  and  smooth,  fully  t4*n  iuchea 
in  diameter,  and,  eontrury  lo  the  u^ual  rule* 
size  is  not  obtained  at  tiio  expense  of  quality, 
the  hirger,  if  difTering  at  all,  being  more 
tend'H"  and  deludinm.  The  varieties  of  the 
OauHUower  are  tiumeroui^.  In  tids  work  wc 
earmut  point  out  the  b<'st,  as  locality  and  se- 
lection cause  variations  nioro  marked  than 
even  tho  varieties.  The  most  popular  in  the 
United  Stii.t4>a  at  this  time  aro  Snowball  and 
Erfurt  for  early,  and  Algiers  for  late.  For 
the  perfection  of  tlie  Oaulillower  a  di-ep,  rich, 
loamy  soil  is  re<piired,  alow,  moist  situation 
being  preferable;  it  will  not  sueeeed  in  dry 
ground.  Where  Irrigallon  can  be  ernployod, 
the  greatest  benelUs  will  be  derived  ;  in  laet, 
a  large  crop  will  be  secured  tvith  irrigation, 
when  without  it  the  result  would  be  total  fail- 
ure. Culture  nearly  the  same  as  for  cabbage, 
which  see. 

Caulophy'llum,  The  generic  name  of  the  plant 
eommonly  known  as  Blu»^  Cohosh,  sometimes 
ca 1 1  i vi  I'a  ppo  ose-  roo  t. 

Cayenne  Pepper.    See  Captaicum, 

Ceano'thua,  Red  Root,  New  Jersey  Tea,  An 
oliscnre  na^ie  in  Theophrastus,  probabi}'  mis- 
.spelled.     Nat.  Ord,  Rkamna^^tB, 

A  gi'-nus  of  low-growing  shrubs,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  best  known  being  C. 
Americantm^  a  species  commou  in  dry  wood' 
lands.  This  shrub  altaiiu*d  considerable 
notoriety  during  the  American  Revolution,  on 
account  of  its  leaves  being  dried  and  used  as 
a  substitute  for  tea,  a  prat?tlce  not  yet  wholly 
discontinued.  The  roots  are  us<Hrin  dyeing 
wool  of  a  Nankeen  oreinimmoa  color,  Thei'e 
are  species  from  Mexico  and  South  ,\merica, 
that  have  lately  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house,  and  regarded  with  favor.  Their 
season  of  ilow*>ring  Is  too  short  to  warrant 
very  gemvrat  cultivation, 

Cecro'pia,  Snake  w*ood.  A  genua  of  orna- 
mental, evergreen,  soft-wooded,  jutlk^^  tre<?s, 
natives  of  South  Anjericii,  and  belonging  U* 
tlic  Nat,  Ord.  UrticHi-mi, 

CI  pf'Uatn,  the  Trumpet  Tree  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America,  so  (•ailed  be- 
cause its  hollow  branches  ani  hh^A  for  musi- 
cal instruitients,  i^  the  only  species  of 
interest. 

Ced^r.     Bee  Jtinipt^nis. 
Barlmdoes  and   Bermuda.    JunipeniH  Bcrmu" 

Red  Californian.     fMmc^irus  dectirreMn, 

Red  Virginian.    8*>e  Juaipertca. 
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Cedar-Applee*  Tho  Ponnsyivaniau  name  for 
t\ni  curious ^xct>?t3cieneea  on  Junij^ntf*  Virffini- 
anu.<,  ciiused  by  a  fimgub. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,    See  CedruH, 

Codre'leae-  Formerly  regarded  tie  a  dJstlnet 
otxior,   Qow   included  as  a  trib«  of  the   Nat. 

Cedrone^Oa.  Supposed  to  be  derived  from 
kedron,  the  oedar»  beeauBe  of  its  frtigraiit 
resiuouB  8t'ent.     Nat.  Ord.  LabiaUjp, 

A  Biiiail  ^eiine  of  sweut-scentod  perennial 
herbs,  rarely  shrubs,  with  pale,  pnrplish 
flowers  in  Bpikes  or  tecminal  rat:'era©B; 
natives  of  North  America  and  tlie  Canary 
isles,  C,  cordala,  a  neat  little  alpine  plant 
with  a  loaf  somewlmt  like  the  Gronnd  Ivy, 
and  a  lilao»  Blightly  dotU'd,  flower  eomewhat 
like  that  of  the  Sulvia,  iw  very  dwarf  and 
pretty*  and  will  probably  prove  a  desirable 
piant  for  roekwork, 

Cedron  Tree.     See  Stmatm. 

Ce'dru!!.  Tho  Cedar.  From  Latin  Cedms, 
Greek  Kedros;  a  name  for  a  coniftnouB  tree 
in  the  time  of  Homer.    Nat.  Ord.  Com/errr. 

This  genus  eon^iBts  of  a  few  species  that 
have  been  separated  from  Abies  and  Juniper - 
us,  their  charaeleristies  being  their  evergreen 
leaves,  disposed  in  bundles,  or  fttsicles,  and 
their  uprij^ht  cones.  Tho  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  speeiesp  so  often 
mentioned  in  Saered  History.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  evergreen  trees  for  lawn 
decoration,  though  rarely  met  with.  Tliere 
id  a  noble  sperumen  on  the  ground-s  of  W,  F.  D- 
Manice,  at  Queen*,  L.  L  It  is  u|vvvurdrt  of  thirty 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  four  and  a  iialf  feet  in 
cireuniference,  Thei-e  was  a  stitl  larger  Bp4?ei- 
men  a  few  years  since  «»n  the  grounds  of  the 
late  Qt»o.  C  Thorbum,  at  Astoria,  L.  I. 
C.  Deoditra^  the  D«*odar  or  Indian  Onlar,  is 
of  vigorous  pyramidal  form  with  light  silvery 
glaucous-gre<*u  foliag«\  very  graceful  and 
drooping.  It  is  a  luor^t  cliarming  evt^rgreen, 
not  entirely  hardy,  north  of  Fhiltwh^lphia,  but 
one  of  the  mor^t  biwiutiful  ornamental  trees  In 
the  Southern  Btatess. 

Celandine.  The  popular  nam©  of  the  genus 
Chtliituniiim,  wliich  see. 

Celaetra'ce^.  This  natural  order  consists  of 
shrubs,  or  small  trees,  natives  of  the  warmer 
pai't^  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  N«trtli  Auiericn, 
and  far  more  abundant  beyond  the  trcipk't^ 
than  within  them.  There  are  thirty-live 
known  genera,  and  over  two  humlred  and 
fifty  species.  Celastrtfi^  Euoni/muH,  and 
Ektode^ulron^  are  examples  \*t  this  orth'r. 

Cela^stms.  Staff  Ti-ee,  Bitt«^r  Sweet.  From 
htUiH,  t!io  latter  seasMin  ;  n'feriing  to  the  fruit 
htmgieg  on  the  trees  all  winter.      Nat.  Ovd. 

This  genus,  consists  of  trees,  shrulis,  and 
climbers*  One  native  species,  C  HcntuUmA^ 
Is  a  handsome  twining  shrub,  lemarkablo  for 
its  o range-colored  eapeuhrs,  and  tiie  Si-arlet 
coating  of  the  fruit.  It  is  planted  as  an 
ornamental  climber,  and  1^  knawn  by  its  pop- 
ular ntme  of  Bitter  8we*3t»  Propagated  l^y 
see(t.^  and  suckers* 
Celer^ac  or  Turnip-Rioted  C3lery»  Aphim 
grariutUjiJi  rar.  rapitCAUm,  A  very  distinct 
variety  «tf  Celery,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
consists  in  tho  root,  whieii  closely  resembles 
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that  of  a  turnip,  and  Is  the  part  eaten.  It  is 
mox'e  hardy  than  the  common  Cidery,  and 
cim  be  pieserved  for  use  much  later  in  the 
sr>ring.  It  is  but  little  grown  except  in 
France  and  Germany,  where  it  is  employed 
as  a  vegetable  and  as  a  salad.  It  is  usually 
boiled  until  tender,  and  th^'u  slightly  pickled 
In  vinegar. 

Celery.  Apium  tjrui^eolens.  Celery  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  Is  fiMjnd  in  i\s  wild  state  in 
marshy  places  and  ditch*_^s  near  tlie  coast.  It 
is  a  bienniat.  There  are  in  its  wild  state  two- 
kinds,  the  red  and  the  white -stalked,  of  both 
of  which  there  are  numerous  garden  varieties, 
the  eultivatlon  of  which  is  carried  onto  a  very 
great  ext**nt,  both  here  and  in  Eui*ope.  As  It  Is 
a  crop  of  vast  Importance  we  give  in  a  con* 
densed  form  such  information  regarding  it* 
cultivation,  as  will  enable  anyone  to  suceeed 
in  its  cultivation. 

The  seeds  are  sown  on  a  well-pulverized* 
rich  boi'der,  in  the  open  ground,  as  early  in 
the  season  as  the  grouml  can  be  worked.  (For 
instructions  in  sowing,  see  article  headed 
**  Bowing  and  Planting,  Use  of  the  Feet  in.'*) 
The  bed  is  kept  clear  of  w^eeds  untU  July, 
when  the  p hints  are  set  out  for  the  crop. 
But  as  the  seedling  plants  are  rather  trouble- 
some to  raise,  wJh^m  ff)r  private  use  only,  and 
as  they  can  usually  Xhh  purchased  cheaper 
than  they  can  i»e  raided  on  a  small  scale,  it  \a 
scarcely  worth  while  to  sow  the  seed.  But 
wiien  w*anled  in  tpiantity,  the  plants  should  al- 
w^ays  beralst^d  by  the  grower,  as  Celery  plants 
are  not  oidy  diflicult  U)  transplant,  but  are 
usually  too  expensive  to  buy  when  the  crop  is 
grown  to  sell.  The  European  plan  is,  to  make 
a  trench  six  or  eight  inches  deep  in  which  to 
plant  Celery;  but  our  violent  rain  storm* 
in  sumnnu-  soon  showed  us  that  this  plan  was 
not  a  good  one  here,  so  wo  set  about 
planting  on  tho  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
just  as  we  do  with  all  veget^d»les.  Celery  nv 
quires  an  ubundano*>  of  nianui^,  which,  a& 
usiml  with  all  other  erop^,  must  bo  well 
mixed  and  Incorporated  with  th*^  stiil  before 
the  Celery  Is  set  out.  When  the  ground  ift 
well  prepared,  we  stjetch  a  line  to  the  ills- 
tanco  required,  and  beat  it  slightly  with  a 
spade,  so  that  it  leaves  a  mark  to  show  where 
to  place  the  plants.  Thc^o  are  set  out  at 
distances  of  six  inches  liotween  the  plants,  and 
usually  r<»ur  feet  between  the  rows,  when  tlie 
Celery  is  to  be  **  banked  '*  up  f<ir  early  or  fall 
use;  but  when  grown  f«»r  winter  use,  froni 
two  to  tlirc^e  feet  bctweeu  the  rows  Is  sufll* 
cient.  Great  care  mast  be  tiiken,  in  putting 
out  the  Celery  to  see  that  the  [jlant  is  set  just 
to  the  depth  of  the  roots;  if  much  dnt-per,  the 
**  heart  "  ndght  be  too  much  cnvered  up  which 
wou  Ul  iin  pede  the  growth.  It  is  als< » if n portaiit 
that  the  soil  be  well  packed  to  the  roni«  in 
planting,  and  this  w*"  do  by  returning  ofi  each 
row,  after  phinling,  and  pressing  the  boil 
against  Qivy\\  plant  firmly  with  the  feet  ;  ami  if 
the  operation  can  be  done  in  the  evening,  and 
the  plants  copiously  watered,  no  further  al- 
ientjon  will  bo  required. 

Planting  may  be  done  any  time  troni  tho 
I3th  Mf  June  t,)  the  lli-st  week  In  August, 
.\rier  pianMri'^,  nothing  is  to  l>c  done  but  keep 
the  crop  clear  of  weecU  until  SeptemlK*r;  by 
that  I  inn*  the  handling  process  la  to  be  lii*gtin* 
which  consists  in  drawing  the  earth  to  eacli 
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li<lo  of  the  Cc?lery.  and  prrBshii*  il  tightly  to 
so  n^  to  give  tlio  l</avos  an  upward  ^jfrowth 
f)r>  (Mrutory  to  bhuudiing  for  iis«,     SiifipoBiiig 
'  t  lling  pruceBs  is  done   by  th*j  middle 

bur,  by  tbt?  llrst  week  in  October  it 
1  naly  for  **  banking  ufu*'  which  is  done  by 
ligju'ing  the  Boll  liuui  bi»tweeii  tho  rows,  and 
yliig  or  bunking  it  up  with  tlio  6ptMl<i  on 
<m!eh  ^ble  of  tlie  row  of  Otdnry.     Aftvr  being 

00  bunked  up  in  October*  IL  will  be  nviidy  for 
use  la  three  or  four  we*'k&,  if  wunUnl  jit  that 
time.     But  if,  as  in  moi^t  euses,  it  is  needed 

_Jor  winter  use  only^  and  is  to  bo  put  away  in 

I'trenehes,  or  in  th*^  collar,  as  will  hereafter  b© 

M*.*t»t^ribed,  all  thut  it  requires  is  tho  oporatititi 
Df  '*  handlin*^.  *    If  tho  Celery  in  to  be  left  in 

^the  open  ground  where  It  wiis  grown,  then  a 
heavy  banic  must  Imj  niado  on  eaeh  side  of  the 
rows,  and  a^  co'd  weather  a[iiJroaches — say  in 

^thiB  latitude  by  the  middle  of  November — an 
dditionai  covering  of  at  least  a  foot  of  leaves 
Dr  litter  mu^^t  be  closely  paeked  against  the 

|Wik»  to  proU^et  it  from  frost ;  but  It  Is  not 
nfe  lo  leave  it  In  the  bankii  where  It  grows, 
1  any  seeUon  of  the  country  wln^re  the  tern- 
ersture  get^i  lower  than  10  degrees  above 
ifro* 

_  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  keep  Celery  for 
family  use  Is  in  a  cool  eellar.  This  ean  be 
done  by  storing  it  in  narrow  boxoH,  of  a  depth 
a  little  less  than  the  hei^^ht  of  the  Ceic^ry,  A 
'j?w  Inches  of  sand  or  soil  are  plac^vd  in  the 

piK>f  torn  of  the  box.  and  the  Celery  is  packed 
1]  fie  roots  being  placed  on  the  6 and  at 

t  11;   but  no  sand   or  anything  else 

la.-L  iH  i^it  between  the  stalks  of  the  Celery, 
alt  that  Is  needed  being  the  damp  sand  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  before  Celery  will  blanch  or  whiten,  it 
must  first  start  at  the  root;  henee  the  neces- 
b\[\  nf  placing  the  roots  on  an  ineh  or  so  of 
1 V  [»  sand*  Boxes  thus  packed  and  placed  in 
I       d  cetlsrin  November,  will  be  blanched  fit 

1  !  u-.e  during  January,  Febrnary,  ami  March, 
tj  ij^rh  for  succession  it  will  be  better  to  put 
it  In  the  boxes,  from  the  open  ground,  at  three 
different  times,  say  Octotier  25th,  November 
10tb»  and  November  20th.     Or  if  the  boxes  are 

r>t  at  hand,  tJio  Celery  may  be  put  away  on 

be  Iloor  of  the  cellar,  in  strips  of  eight  or 

nine    inched   wide,    divided   by   boards  of    a 

ridth  equal  to  tho  height  of  tho  Celery*    That 

B,  if  the  Celery  Is  two  f^iet  liigh,  tlie  boards 

e^fiarating  it  must  be  abotit  the  same  height. 

The   reason  for  dividing  the  Celery  in  these 

iirr^w  strips  byboarcis  is  to  prevent  heating, 

rhich  would  take  pla*'e  if  placed  together  in 

thiek  masses.      The  flateB  above  given 

Ifemtjy,  of  course,  to  the  latitude  of  New  York; 

If  further  south,  do  the  work  iater ;  if  further 

north,  earlier     If  one  has  no  suitable  cellai\ 

Iti  v^  can  be  very  rea/iily  preserved  In 

III  '  r  followed  by  iniirket  gardi^ners, 

'*  '1    ^  >o\i  *'  handled"  orstraight* 

. <  1  ser i be t\ ,  w hat  i s  I n te tn  1  ed 

'      I        ulls  should  be  dug  up  al>out 

ill  'th;  that  to  be  us^  d  in  Januarj"  and 

f>  .  byNoverai-Njr  lOtn  :  and   that  for 

\Lu  ih   use,  by  November  2(>th,  which  latter 

dat^  Is  as  late  as  It  can  be  risked  hen?*     Al- 

^ough  it  will  stand  quite  a  sharp  frost,  the 

^«rh♦*r    by  the  end  of  Novemt»er  is  often 

l^ievere  enough  to  kill  It,  or  so  freeze  it  in  the 

ground  that  it  cannot  be  dug  up.     The  ground 

m  which  it  Is  to  be  preserve<l  for  winter  use 
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must  be  as  dry  as  posRjblo,  and  so  arranged 
that  no  water  uu-n  remain  in  tlie  trench*  Dig 
a  trcmch  as  narrow  as  [tossibie 'if  it  should 
not  be  wi<bH"  than  ten  inches},  and  of  a  depth 
equal  to  the  height  of  tlie  Celerj^;  that  is,  If 
the  plant  of  Celery  be  eighteen  inches  high, 
the  trench  should  be  dug  eighteen  inches 
deep.  The  Celery  is  then  packed  exactly  in 
the  manner  described  for  et4>ring  in  boxes 
to  be  placed  in  the  collar;  that  is,  stand 
it  as  near  upright  as  possil>le,  and  pack  aa 
closely  together  as  can  be  done  without  bnils- 
ing  it;  no  soil  or  Band  must  be  put  between 
the  stalks.  As  the  weather  beeomes  cold,  the 
trenches  should  bo  gradually  covered  with 
leaves  or  litter  to  the  thickness  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  which  will  be  enough  to  prevent  severe 
freezing,  and  enable  tho  roots  to  be  taken  out 
easily  when  wanted,  Anotiier  method  now 
practised  by  the  market  gardeners  of  New 
Jersey  is  as  follows :  before  the  a|>proach  of 
very  cold  weather — say  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber— tho  Celeiy  in  tho  trenches  is  prertsed 
Bomtnvhat  closely  together  by  passing  ^t  spaifie 
down  deeply  aiongside  of  the  trench  on  each 
side,  l>ut  about  three  or  four  Inches  from  the 
Celery*  It  is  best  done  by  two  men,  so  that 
they  press  against  each  other,  thus  firming 
the  top  of  the  Celery  in  the  trench  entil  it  is 
compact  enough  to  sustain  a  weight  of  three 
or  four  inches  of  &oil,  which  is  taken  from  the 
sides  of  the  trench  antl  spread  over  the  C<dery. 
This  earth  covering  keeps  It  rather  fresher 
than  the  covering  of  litter,  though  on  the  &,\^ 
proacli  of  cohi  weather  the  earth  covering  is 
not  sufTieient,  and  a  covering  t>f  six  or  seven 
inches  of  leaves  must  yet  be  placed  over  the 
earth  covering. 

From  SKM)  to  5O0  roots  are  UHually  required 
for  the  use  of  an  or<linary  family.  The  vari- 
eties we  recommend  are  tho  Gt>lden  Dwarf, 
Sandringham,  Gohleri  Self-blanching,  White 
Walnut,  White  Plume,  and  London  Red. 

The  poruiiariiy  of  the  variety  known  as 
"White  Plume"  is  that  nulurall^  its  stalkd 
and  portions  of  Its  inner  leaves  are  white,  so 
that  by  closing  the  stalks,  either  by  tying 
them  up  with  matting,  or  by  simply  drawing 
the  soil  up  against  the  plants  and  pressing  it 
together  with  the  hands,  and  again  drawing 
up  tho  soil  with  the  hoo  or  plough,  so  as  to 
keep  tiio  soil  that  has  been  squeezed  against 
the  Celery  In  Its  place,  <;oinph'les  the  wt»rk  of 
blanching;  while  it  is  WMllknnvvn  that  in  all 
other  kinds  of  Celery,  in  a<ldilioa  to  thlB,  the 
slow  and  troublesome  process  of  **  banking'* 
with  the  Bpiido  is  a  necessity.  Another  great 
merit  of  the  **  White  Flume"  Celery  is  that 
it  far  exceeds  any  known  vegetable  as  an 
ornament  for  the  table,  the  Inner  leaves  being 
disposed  soinewiiat  like  an  ostrich  feather,  aa 
to  snggcrtt  the  natne  we  have  given  It  of 
*'M^hi to  Plume."  It  Is  well  known  that  one- 
half  tho  vitluo  of  a  Celery,  particularly  In  our 
best  hotels  and  restaurants,  ia  held  to  be  its 
value  as  a  table  ornament,  and  for  this  purpose 
this  new  variety  is  a<lmirnbly  fitted.  In 
addition  to  this,  Its  eating  qualities  are  equal 
to  the  very  l>i^st  of  tho  older  sorts,  being  crts/?, 
solid  and  having  a  peculiar  nutty  flavor, 
peculiar  to  the  **  Walnut"  and  some  of  the 
red  sorts;  altogether  we  cannot  And  words 
suflieient  to  describe  its  many  merits  as  it 
deserves*  The  gr^at  bughear  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Celery,  by  those  engaged  in  growing  it 
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for  markot,  has  boon  the  labor  entailed  in  the 
"banking?"  to  whit^'ti  or  blanch  it;  and  with 
tlie  unskilled  amatrMU*  growing  ti  fow  hundred 
ft>r  privati?  nse,  thn  trmtblfisome  process  of 
** banking"  has  urtuallv  bivn  detriment  bu ffi- 
c  i  e  n  t  ti  >  p  re  v* ;  n  t  h  i  m  fro  m  t  ry  i  n  ^.  I  n  t h  p  fl  r h  t 
"vveek  of  October,  of  1HK2,  tlie  Celery  hanks  in 
Hudson  Co.,  N.  J.,  UQust  have  cost  at  l**ast 
SlOjtKX)  in  labor  to  erect;  but  a  rain  i^tonu  of 
tw^enty-fonr  honr'fl  duration  wa'^h"*d  the  baak^ 
down  and  d*^fltroyert  tho  worJi  of  \vet?ks.  Had 
this  UHW  Celery  been  undf»r|»r(»t*ess  of  blanch- 
ing, no  high  banks  would  liavo  hmm  needed 
and  the  Htorni  w<nild  have  bcru  nearly  harm- 
loBS,  as  tha  "waj^h"  wcnild  imv^o  done  but  a 
triflin*  injury.  But  absolute  perfection  is 
hardly  to  be  etpe(*tpd  in  anything,  and  the 
'"White  Plnmf*  "  Celery  hiw  one  drawl>ack; 
the  very  qualitiea  tbat  make  it^  euitum  so 
simple  in  the  fail  and  early  winter  months, 
unfits  it  for  a  late  Colety  that  will  keep  until 
spring,  as  its  tenderness  of  atruoture  causes 
It  to  rat  quicker  th?in  the  old  gie^n  kinds; 
but^  to  be  iised  dnriniyj  the  months  of 
October,  November,  De^  t^aiher  and  the  early 
part  of  January,  we  advise  it  to  be  ^rtnvn,  if 
quality  oiid  the  saving  of  labor  is  a  consider- 
ation. It  hs  eipially  aa  hardy  against  frost  as 
the  othor  kinds;  la  size  and  weight  it  is 
very  similar  tti  those  popular  kiads:  th(^ 
**  Grdden  Dwarf*  and  **Half  Dwarf" — infant 
it  orlginab^d  in  what  is  known  as  a  *' sport  *' 
from  the  "  Half  Dwarf;  "  that  m,  a  single  pJant 
showed  jtho  whitencBs  of  stem  and  peeuHar 
feathery  leaves,  whieh  fortunately,  permanent- 
ly reproduced  Itself  from  seed  and  gave  u» 
this  entirely  new  type  of  Celery.  Its  enlture 
is  in  alt  respects  thi^  same  as  that  directed  for 
the  other  sorts,  with  the  exception  that  we  are 
saved  the  trouble  of  high  **  banking/'  It  is 
also  we  think, the  earliest  Celery  in  cultivation, 
and  though  fit  to  use  long  before  other  sorts, 
is  found  to  keep  nearly  as  well  as  the  best  of 
the  older  kinds,  except  perhaps  the  red  which 
though  comparatively  new  in  cultivation  in 
this  country  is  fully  equal  if  not  stiperior  In 
flavor  ami  erispness  to  the  white,  and  Is  de- 
cidedly more  hardy  and  a  much  better  keeper, 

A  new  variety  known  as  the  *' Bouquet" 
Celery,  with  beautiful  feathery  foliage,  intro- 
duced in  1888,  Is  very  usf^ful  for  tuhle 
decoration,  aa  well  as  for  all  purposes  for 
which  Celery  fa  used,  as  it  Ig  equally  as  good 
HiS  any  of  the  others. 

We  are  often  asked  for  the  cause  of  and 
remedy  for  Celery  rusting  or  burning.  Thi^ 
cause,  we  think,  is  the  condition  of  tht* 
weather,  w^hlch  destroys  the  tender  fibers,  or 
what  are  called  the  working  roots  of  the  phiut, 
for  we  find  it  is  usually  worse  in  seasons  of 
extreme  drought  or  moisturei  particularly  in 
wai'ra  wcathnr. 

\re  know  of  no  remedy  nor  do  we  believe 
there  Is  any.  We  may  sjiy,  however  that  it  ia 
lesH  liable  to  appour  on  new,  fresh  solb,  that 
are  free  from  at^ids  or  sourness,  than  on  old 
soils  that  have  been  f^urf cited  with  manure, 
and  iiave  luwl  no  rcht. 

Although,  under  ordinary  conditions,  if 
p ropier  varieti<»s  of  Celery  are  used,  the  crop 
tjhould  never  be  pithy  or  liollow,  yet  we  have 
found  that  now  and  then  even  the  most  solid 
kinds  of  Celery  have  bei:^ome  more  or  less 
hollow*  when  plant^wl  in  soft,  loose  soils,  such  as 
reolaimed  peat  bogs,  where  the  soil  I9  mostly 
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composed  of  leaf  mould.  In  fact,  on  hea\'y  or 
clayey  soils  tlio  Celery  will  be  specificaliy 
heavier  tlmn  on  lighter  soils. 
Cells.  Cavities  in  the  interior  of  a  i^lanL 
The  cells  of  tissue  are  those  which  form  the 
interior  of  the  elementary  vesicles.  Cells  of 
the  stem,  air-cells,  etc,,  are  spaces  orgaidcally 
formed  by  a  peculiar  building  up  uf  tbaue  for 
various  vital  purposes. 

Cellular  Syatem.  That  part  of  the  plant  winch 
consists  of  cells  or  elementary  vesicles, 

Celo 'sla.  F  ro  m  kehs ,  b  u  rn  t ;  i n  r c  f eren ce  to  t  h  e 
burnt-like  appearance  of  the  Howers  of  some 
of  the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Amurnnlkfu^rft. 

These  are  ornamental  or  curious  plants. 
Only  one  or  two  species,  however,  are 
regunled  as  sniTlciently  ornanjental  to  bo 
Included  In  ordinary  collet  ions.  Oneof  the^e, 
C  {jrUifita,  the  common  Cockscomb,  is  almost 
universally  grown.  To  be  grown  well,  the 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  the  green- 
houso  or  hot-bed.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  can  be  handled  safely,  they  should  be 
placed  singly  in  small  pots,  fillerl  with  the 
same  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are  started. 
In  these  they  should  remain  until  symptoms 
of  flowering  appear,  when  thej  may  be 
changed  into  larger  pots  or  tarnod  out  Into 
the  borfler,  where  they  should  have  a  rich 
soil,  such  as  loam  and  rotten  manure,  in 
equal  parts;  then,  with  a  lib*:*ral  supply  of 
liquid  manure,  flower-heads  of  en(*rmous  siz** 
will  be  obtained.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
small  pots  are  recommended  for  the  young 
plants  up  till  the  appearance  of  the  flowers; 
for  if  the  roots  be  allowed  much  sptu-e  at  this 
perioih  the  stem  natarull^'  Im^reases  in  height 
without  a  compensating  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  **  comb.*'  This  species  was  introduced 
from  Asia  in  1570,  and  from  it  florists  have 
produced  a  great  nunjber  of  varieties.  The 
other  species  differ  from  C.  crmtaiu  In  having 
large  plunu^s  of  inflon»scenee,  which  form 
pyramidid  nmftses  of  color.  Many  sort.8  have 
a  graeefu!  pendant  habit,  which  renders  them 
objects  of  great  beauty.  When  well  grown 
they  are  excellent  snl-jects  for  table  decora- 
tion, and  also  for  the  green-house,  or  for  cut- 
ting during  tbo  autumn  ajid  early  winter 
months, 

Celsia.  A  small  gentis  of  Scrophnlarlads,  eon* 
sisting  of  hardy  or  half-harly  annuals  or 
biennials.  C  erctica.  a  hardy  biennial,  is  the 
best  known  and  by  far  the  flhowlest  of  the 
species.  As  cultivated,  it  fifrt^w®  three  to 
four  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  terminal  spike 
of  large  yellow  blossoms,  each  of  which  arises 
from  the  axil  of  a  small  leaf  or  bract.  A 
native  of  Crete.     Introduced  in  1752. 

Celtis.  Nettle  Tree,  Haek-b*^rry,  Stitrar  berry. 
An  ancient  name  for  the  Lotus.  Tlie  fruit  of 
the  European  Kettle  Tree  is  supposed  to  hava 
been  the  food  of  the  Lotopluiffi*  Nat,  Ord. 
UriicticerF. 

A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous,  biw,  or  medi- 
nm*sized  trees,  of  an  oi-namental  character* 
Several  of  the  species  and  their  varieties  are 
corauKm  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
where  they  have  received  the  various  popular 
names  aliovo  given, 

Ce'uchms.  Eur  Grass,  Hodgo-hog  Omss.  From 
KegchroA,  tlte  Oriental  name  of  the  MlU«t» 
Nat,  Ord.  Gramukaceoi* 
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C  tribuloUks,  the  only  epefies.  Is  cr»mnnin 
on  the  santly  hllb  on  tlie  coabt,  or  riivir  wilt 
water;  ti\m  n^^ar  thr*  gtvat  iiorihern  lakt3S,  It 
is  r*>gardt'ti  a^*  a  troubl*'ftonic  weed,  on  account 
of  lt4i  prickly  Uurrs, 

Centa'urea.    The    classical    name  of    a    plant 

fahk'd  by  OvlU  to  have  cured  a  wound  !n  the 

ftK^t  of  Chimn  made  by  the  arrow  of  Hercules. 

Kat,  Ord.  C^mpoHUfB, 

~      An  extensive  genus  of   lianly  lierbiK-eous 

I  perennial  and  annual  planU,  varyhi^jj  la  height 

llnkfTi  one  to  five  feet,  and  of  nearly  every 

Tshftjfle  of  color  from  yellow  to  red,   blue,  or 

rdeep  purple,     Ab  they  continue  to  bloom  for  a 

uong  time,  they  are  well  Buiti'fl  for  the  margin 

I  of  l-Mtrders  in  the  flower  garden,  a^d  bo  mo  of 

[the  dwarf  species  may  be  even  admitted  into 

[  beds.    The  perennial  kinds  gnjw  in  almost  any 

I  de&crif*tion  of  soilt  nor  are  the  annimlri  more 
[particular;    they  merely  ret|uire  to  l>e  sown 

irliero  they   are   to   remain,   Ixdng  aflerwivrd 
thinned  to  the  proper  di9taiic<*H  from  each 
other.     Cmtaurea  c^amiA^  a  native  of  liritain, 
Life  the  Bine  Bottle  or  Ragged  Bailor  of  our  gar- 
[deim.     C.  candidiHi*imu  and  C.  fjamnocarpa  are 
Natives  t^f  ttie  Levant,  and  are  most  valuable 
fV<»rder   plantg,    their    leaves    being    heavily 
r  clothed  on  both   sides  with  a  white,  downy 
eovering,  which  gives  them  a  striking  aspect. 
Pnipagatc'd  by  seed  sown  in  Jaruuiry  or  Feb- 
ruary in  a  hot-bed. 

Centauri'diunL  Origin  of  name  unknown.  Kat. 
Ord    Comp(}fiii(E. 

The  only  species  of  this  Is  €,  Dnimmcmdi,  a 
Te:tas  plant,  free-flowering,  and  succeeding 
w*dl  in  a  light  Hoil.  Color  bright  orange.  A 
hanly  annual,  growing  freely  from  seed.  8yn. 
XanthiMtna  Tt'jcana. 

Ce'ntaiiry.     Eryihrtsa  centaurium. 

Centaury,  American.  A  common  name  for  the 
genu6  SabaUia, 

Cea trade' nia.  From  kmiron,  fi  e,\mi\  and  aden, 
h  gland;  having  spurdike  glandular  append- 
i*geJ9  to  ite  anthers.  Nat.  Ord.  MfilmfonMcem, 
Tropical  under^hruhs  and  herliaccous  per- 
Bnulafs,  C  roHca  and  grandifolift,  natives  of 
Mexico,  are  moderate-siz+'il,  dwarf,  spreading 
jilantA  of  easy  growth,  producing  freely  in 
miring  chme  heads  of  pinkish-white  dowers, 
Th«*y  require  the  same  treiitntent  as  the 
Fuchsia,  and  are'increasc^d  from  cuttings. 

Centra'nthus,  Red  Valerian.  From  hrntron,  a 
S'  ir.  and  anthos,  a  Hower;  referring  to  the 
^j  irdike  process  at  the  base  of  the  flower. 
Xttt.  Ord.   VaUHan<icf(i.. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  anntiala  from  Ore- 
Hilda,  and  herbaceous  p*^rennials  from  the 
■  r>uth  of  Europe.  They  are  amstly  of  com 
|Nfcet  habit,  free-flowering,  and  \*iry  pretty. 
The  annuals  are  well  adiijiled  for  rock-work 
or  rihhon  tH»rdera,  and  grow  freely  in  common 
garrh-n  soiL     Introduced  in  InVj/ 

CeJitrocUnium, 

Oestropo'gon.  From  krntron,  a  spur,  audpogon^ 
a  l>©ard;  in  refer»'nco  Uy  the  fringe  which 
rnvrdopA  th«»  stigma.     Nat.  Ord.  LohdiacetT. 

js  of  very  handsome  herljace<»us 

[I  I  Surinam  and  Ctuat^tnala.  One 

?  ears  edible  fruit.   C  toraricrmm 

I I  iful  plunt  for  the  green-house^ 
\h                        imson  [lowers,  similar  in  form 


A  synonym  for  OnomtiH,  which 
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tc>  the  Lotielias,  Itut  of  larger  sizCi  produced 
singly  on  short  axillary  peduncles.  The  most 
popular  munibcr  of  this  genus  is  a  hybrid 
betwHen  C.  faHtnony^  and  Stfphoeampt/los  bcttt- 
hw/oliiis,  and  kno%vn  as  C  lAict/aniM.  It  lia-^ 
pretty  rosy-earndne,  tubular  Jlovvors,  and 
f-ora  Its  tin  we  ring  naturally  during  the  dead 
of  winter  It  is  a  most  desirable  plunt.  Raised 
by  M.  Dcsponils,  of  MurshuUes,  In  18,56.  They 
are  incroatied  by  division  or  from  seed. 

Centrose'ma.  Spurred  Butterfly  Pea.  A  genus 
of  LfgumifiOHCff  consisting  of  hardy  and  green- 
house twining  perennial  plants,  with  one 
exception  confined  almost  exclusively  to  South 
America,  and  mostly  to  JJrnzil.  The  leaves 
are  made  up  of  thive  leaJletJ?,  rarely  Uve  or 
seven,  the  ieallets  opposite  and  the  terminal 
one  rather  distJint.  8ome  of  the  species  pro- 
duce  largo  and  elegant  pea-like  llowers,  sinj^dy 
or  in  axillary  racemes;  colors,  white,  violet, 
rose  or  blue,  t',  Virginkmum  is  widely  distrib- 
uted, the  species  i>eiiig  common  in  dry, 
sandy  woods  from  Maryland  southward,  also 
in  Brazil  and  West  Africa.  All  the  species  ore 
increased  readily  from  seed.  Included  by 
many  botanists  with  Kertnedtfa. 

Centroate'inina,  A  genus  of  tr4>plca1  climbing 
ishrubs,  closely  allied  to  Hogti, 

Ceutury -plant.     See  Atjave  Amerimtm, 

Cephae'lis.  From  k^phnk,  a  head ;  In  reference 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  llowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rtdnactm. 

Shrui)s,  rarely  perennial  herl>s,  mostly  na- 
tives of  Tropical  Annerica.  C.  Ipecacuanha  pro- 
ducing  the  true  Ipecacuanha  belongs  to  this 
genus,  and  is  a  native  of  Bnizll.  It  Is  a  most 
ornamental  and  deciduous  shrub,  the  root 
of  wldeh  has  been  long  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  in  cidtivation,  and  was  introduced  in  1H39. 

Cepkala'iithus.  Button  Bush.  From  kephale^ 
a  head,  and  anthem,  a  flower ;  The  llowers  are 
disposed  in  globidar  heads.  Nat,  Ord.  Rubi- 
aoe(B. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  shrubs 
eonfineti  to  North  Auierica,  and  common  In 
marshy  places  from  the  Atlantic  to  tho 
Pacific  coasts,  and  from  Maine  to  Florida* 
C  oceidefifalm^  Is  a  haruisonie  bushy  shrub, 
bearing  numerous  creamy  white  flowers,  !n 
round  heads. 

Cephalota^jEHS.  A  small  genus  of  Japaneso 
Cotdferie,  resembling  the  Yew  in  general  aji- 
pearance.  C  Fortunei,  the  best  known 
species,  is  a  tree  of  medium  si^.e,  round(*d 
form,  dark  green  foliage,  and  long,  slender, 
droo|dng  branches.  Propagatod  by  ecjeds  or 
cuttings. 

Cepha'o'tua.  New  Holland  Fitcher  Plant. 
From  kephatotfM^  headed;  the  ii  laments  r»f  its 
stamens  are  capitate,    Nat.  Ord.  Sax^raga- 

C.ffdUcuhris,  the  only  spech^s,  is  a  natho 
of  s  w  am  I  *y  p  lace  s  i n  K I  n  g  G*^orge  's  Sr> u  ml .  1 1 
has  a  very  short  or  contracted  stern,  with 
siMion-shaped  stalked  leaves,  among  which 
are  mingloii  small  pitehcr-like  btMlies,  placed 
on  short,  stout  stalks,  and  closed  at  the  top 
with  lid  '  like  the  true  Pitcher  Plants  { Nepen- 
thes). These  pitchers  are  ot  a  g^reen  color, 
spotted  with  yelhiw  or  brown,  and  pmvided 
with  hairs.  The  flowers  ara  white,  small,  and 
produced  on  a  long  spike.  Propagated  by 
offsets.     Introduced  in  1822, 
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Ceraoeous.     Wax*I)ke. 

Cera'atium.  MoMsr'H*ar  Chit-kweod.  From 
kfras^  u  horn;  bt'onubw  maijy  of  the  spetntiii 
have  capsules  like  an  ox*a  horn.  Nat.  Onl. 
Ca  rif&p  kfjlktretB. 

Qf  this  8o  mow  hat  ext#^n8tv«  go  nil  ft  only  a 
few  of  the  species  wro  worlhy  of  cultivation, 
but  nono  of  tl\o  aniiuairt,  Siuuo  of  llio  hardy 
tmlling  8j>ecieB  aro  qiiito  <»riiaini»iilal  wbrii 
used  fored^in^s  or  rocyk-wnrk.  C.  tottiFfiUmutn 
has  greyisih-wiiit*>  foliiigt.%  and  Ia  hirjjridy  em- 
ployed fts  an  e<lging  to  Hunimor  flrnver  beds, 
una  as  a  ground  work  In  carpet  bidding.  Pro- 
pugated  by  division  of  the  rooty  or  Ity  seeds, 

Cera'sus.  Cherry.  From  Ceramm,  a  town  of 
Pontus,  in  Asia^  whence  the  Cheri-y  was 
brought  to  Rome    by  Luoullus.     Nat.   Ord. 

A  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  tre*^8  aad 
shrubs,  the  &p<^cies  and  varieties  iucludin;.? 
some  of  our  most  ornameiitai  trees  for  tlie 
lawn,  as  well  as  highly  prized  fruit  trees  for 
the  orebard*  The  numerous  varieties  of  cul- 
tivated Cherries  are  supposed  to  iiave  origin- 
ated from  CK  arinm  and  O.  vvl^faris.  Those 
belonpfiiiK  t^j  C.  actum  are  Ijest  n^prertcnted  by 
the  Bigarreau  and  Black  Heart  varieties'; 
those  of  CI  vul^ari^  by  the  May  Duke  and 
Hort*Iio.  Both  of  thcst^  Bpecles  appear  to  be 
natives  of  Europe,  although  Pliny  states  that 
there  were  no  Cherries  in  Italy  tK^fore  the 
victory  obtained  over  Mithridates  by  LucuU 
lua»  who  was,  aeeording  to  the  abo\  e  autiior, 
the  first  who  brought  thein  to  Rome  from 
Oerosante  about  sixty -eight  years  iK^fore  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  also  staled  by  the  same 
authority,  that  **  in  less  than  l-iO  years  after, 
other  lands  had  Cherries,  evi*n  as  far  as 
Britain  beyond  the  ocean,"  Theojihrastus, 
300  years  B.  C,  mentions  the  Olnnry  as  being 
comnjoii  in  Gniece,  from  which  Borne  writers 
conten*l  that  the  name  of  the  city  was  de- 
rived from  Ihe  tree,  instead  of  the  tree  from 
the  town  or  city.  The  Chen-y-tre^e  begins  to 
bear  usually  in  two  or  three  years  after  plant- 
ing trees  of  the  size  sold  at  the  nurserif^s, 
and  continues  to  enlarge  in  growth  aiid  pro- 
ductiveness anBUHMy»  until  it  often  attains  a 
larger  size  than  most  of  our  fruit-trees.  It 
grows  freely  in  almost  any  soli  that  is  free 
from  moisture*  preferring,  however,  like  most 
other  fruits,  a  deep  loamy  sol L  The  tr«'0  may 
i>e  trained  as  desired,  either  in  pyramidal 
form  or  with  a  round  top,  by  pruning  and 
directing  the  shoots*  They  aro  now  worked 
e.xttmsiv«dy  on  tlie  Mabalet>  stock,  ilany 
varieties  being  found  to  be  more  liardy  on  it, 
and  it  is  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  soil. 
The  following  are  good  varieties  (for  di^serip- 
tion  see  n  ii rr^e ry  e ata 1 1  tgi i es  k  B la<^ k  Tartji  r ia  n , 
Ciie's  Transparent,  Downer's  Late,  May  Duke, 
Kirtland's  Marv',  Rockport>  Yelbnv  Spardsh* 
JjHU}  Duke,  and  Mondlo.  The  widl-known  Wibi 
Cherry  of  our  woods  is  C  «erotina.  The 
common  double  Cherry  and  the  French 
double  Cherry  deserve  a  place  in  every 
garden  ;  and  equally  bo  do  the  Chinese  Cherry, 
C,  p8etido*cerasiis ;  the  All-Saints'  Cherry,  C, 
Hemperjfonnis :  the  Bird  Cherry,  C.  padun; 
and  the  Virginian  Bird  or  Choke  Cherry.  C 
Virginiamt, 

Cerato'oia.  Carob  Tr^ic.  From  feereus,  a  honi ; 
in  reference  to  the  shape  of  tlie  aeed-pod. 
Nat.  Ortl.  LegumincmtE. 


C  mU4jHa,  the  only  species.  Is  a  tree  of 
medium  size,  growing  extensively  in  thi*  sooth 
of  Eurojx*,  partieuinrly  insonie  of  the  bpnnish 
proYinces,  and  pnxlut-es  a  fruit  known  as  the 
Algoroba  or  Carob  Bean,  whieh  is  an  import- 
ant article  of  commerce.  It  is  eh  icily  used 
for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  but  Is  largely  used 
by  the  poor  for  fi^od  when  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  grain.  This  is  gentually  considered  the 
Locust  Tree  of  Scrljtture  ;  and  in  Spain,  where 
the  seeds  are  eaten,  it  is  called  St.  John's 
Bread.  Under  this  name  iiie  pods  are  often 
sold  on  the  streets  in  New  York.  It  is  uow 
genernliy  supposed  that  the  shells  of  tin* 
tJarob  pod  w<*re  the  husks  that  the  prodigal 
son  desired  to  partake  of  with  the  swine. 

Cerato'pterls.  A  peculiar  genus  of  tropit'al 
a<|uatie  Ferns,  found  growing  in  quiet  waters. 
The  fronds  are  much  divided,  membranaceous, 
ajid  succulent,  the  sterile  ones  being  more 
foliaceous  and  less  divided,  with  evident 
reticulated  veins.  C.  tfudkt rmdm  is  the  on\y 
species,  and  when  well  grown  in  water,  fonns 
a  hantlHoiiic  plant  and  Is  not  inaptly  called  the 
Floating  Stag's-honi  Fern. 

Ceratoste'ma.  From  keroM,  a  horn,  and  fttema, 
a  stamen  ;  the  anthers  are  spurred.  Nat.  Drd. 

A  small  genus  of  ver>'  pretty  gi^een-house 
evergreen  shrubs,  nativ»?s  of  Peru.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  of  orange,  crimson,  or 
scarlet  eolor,  produced  in  terminal  clusters 
in  May-  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  THm. 

Ceratosti'^ma  piumbaginoides.  This  is  now 
given  as  the  correct  name  of  Valf*ratikt  plum- 
bitgin^wP.%  better  known  in  cultivation  as 
Plumhuf/o  LarpentiF, 

Ceratoza'mla,  A  genus  of  C^iiadacem,  deriving 
its  Bame  from  the  presence  of  two  horns  on 
the  scales  of  its  Zamla-llke  fruit.  Cfmeo- 
viridiH  is  a  magnificent  plant  of  recent  intro 
duetion  from  Mexico,  It  is  a  tn^e  of  moderat«i 
size,  with  leaves  from  three  to  four  feet  long, 
broadly  pinnate,  and  of  a  tine  arching  habit. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich,  bronzy,  che>co- 
late  color,  gradually  changing  to  olive  green, 
and  ullimaUjly  devehiping  into  deep  green. 
Voung  plants  are  obtained  by  suckers  ai 
from  seed. 

Cercidiphy'llum  Japonlcum.  A  late  and  valu- 
able introfiuctiim  from  Japan.  The  leaves 
are  medium  sizeil^  heart-shaped  and  purple 
when  young,  like  those  of  the  Judas  Tree. 
The  tlowers  are  inconspicuous.  The  shape  of 
the  tree  is  pyramidal,  tiark  smoi»th  and  as  a 
whole,  is  a  staUdy  ami  beautiful  object. 

Ce'rcls.  Judas  Tree.  From  k^rkm^  a  shuttle- 
cock; the  name  given  by  Theophrastus-  Nat, 
Urd.  Le^minosfF. 

A  genus  of  handsome,  low-grtiwing  trees, 
with  singular  leaves  and  very  sliowy  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  acid  taste,  and 
are  frequently  used  l>y  the  Fntnch  in  salads,  or 
made  inti>  fiilters  with  batter,  and  tht5  flower 
buds  are  pickled  In  vinegar.  It  is  an  orna- 
mental tree  in  spring  as  the  flowers  completely 
clothe  the  branches  and  oven  the  U[»per  part 
of  the  trunk  wnth  purple  bef<">re  the  leaves 
appear.  C,  mliquastrtim  is  a  imttvo  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  of  which  Gerardo,  in  ot*ni- 
pllanoe  with  the  popular  notions  of  his  tim^ 
Bays:    "This  la  the  tree  whereon  Judas  did 
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liani^  hiins*>lf ;  ami  not  upon  t  ho  Elder  Tree* 
n >*  i t  I**  su I d . "  ( H 0 r bill ,  1 5 iHi , )  t\  Ctmmlfiis ts^ 
n  native  spmnos,  is  common  on  tlie  l>anks  of 
8 1 r«ia m s  fro rn  Cn ntidn  to  Loi li aiui i (i.  C.  Jt tpo n - 
icn,  from  Japan,  in  n  very  dwarf  tree  or  aJirub, 
with  brijjfht  roM-pink  llowt^rs,  much  larger 
tJinn  C.  Camuiet*ii*ir  and  exee^dingly  beautiful 
in  early  spring. 

Ce'ieufl^  Torch  Tlustle.  From  cereus,  wtixy ; 
r«!f erring  to  the  shoots  of  some  of  the  species 
being  ensUy  hi^nt,     Nat.  Ord.  CactcLeem. 

An  ex  ton  si  ve  gi»nus,  the  speeies  of  whinh 
are  remarktiblo  for  their  singularity  of  forui, 
and  for  tho  beauty  of  tlioir  llowers,  F*hv 
cloflHes  present  greater  contmetB.  Bonio  are 
round,  some  angular,  ftome  emooth,  and 
others  fluted.  Some  are  <'liniber{5  or  crt^eperH, 
while  others  g^row  like  huge  troe.s,  attaining  a 
height  of  sixty  fi^et,  with  a  iliaineter  of  two  or 
thme  feot.  Thi*  nigbt-bloorning  ftivtion  is 
very  intert*stiiig  and  bf^autifuU  t\  gnnidijtonm, 
the  type,  usualiy  rerpiirea  ago  to  tlovver  well. 
A  strong  plant  will  fiMM|in3ntly  have  six  to  ten 
exceedingly  large  and  tx^autlful  rtweet-seented 
flowers  oY«m  in  an  evening.  They  are  very 
transient^  lasting  only  a  few  hours,  neither  do 
they  open  again  when  onee  closed.  They 
begin  to  open  between  sU  and  <'ighto'el<x'k  ui 
the  evening,  are  fully  ex[Hiiideil  by  eleven, 
and  by  three  or  four  In  the  iiiondng  they  are 
elo8i*d;  but  during  tlieir  short  eontlnu- 
unee  there  is  seareely  any  flowt-r  of  greater 
beauty,  or  that  makew  a  raore  niiignlULeiit 
uppi^arance.  The  flowers  of  the  night- bloom- 
ing ©t^etion  vary  in  size  from  aix  to  fourteen 
ineheH  in  diameter,  aeeordiiig  to  the  speeleg, 
C.  MacDonalM,  being  the  largewt,  and  s^ane- 
times  measuring  fourteen  to  siixteen  iuehes. 
The  sepals  in  t^onie  are  brown,  in  others 
browniah^ellow,  and  in  otiiers  again  plnkiBh- 
brown.  The  peUUs  in  some  are  pale,  yellow- 
ish-white, and  in  others  pure  white.  The 
stamen  are  usually  a  brigiit  yellow*  Some 
are  sweet-see ntfd,  othere  the  reverse,  white 
Bome  are  odorless,  but  all  are  bcautlfuU  The 
flowers  of  the  day-bhwming  section  are 
usually  small,  but  very  bright  and  pretty. 
For  other  idght-blomning   klnds^  see  Phifito- 

Cetiferoas,     Bearing,  or  producing  wax, 

Ceri'ntbe.  Honeywort.  Fn>m  keron,  wax,  and 
anlhfj^,  a  flower:  referring  to  its  bi-ing  a 
favorite  flower  with  bees.    Nat.  Oi-d.  Boragin- 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  common  in 
Central  Eurojie.  One  speeies,  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Franee,  is  a  hardy  pt'tvntiial.  Tho 
anntials  have  long  been  euitivaled  In  gardens, 
und<^r  the  name  of  Honeywort.  Th<'3^  have 
tubular,  yellow  flowers,  In  one  sided  droo^i- 
Ing  racemes.  They  sow  themselves  when 
once  planted,  and  recjuire  but  little  care. 

CeniuoiM,  Inclining  a  little  from  the  p«>r- 
P'ntllt'ular ;    gi^Of^rally    appllei    to    drooping 

Cerope'gta.     A  gefuis  of  At^rlfpeduicetE,  contain- 
ing over  flftyspeci*^,  usunliy  twining,  some- 
lirtipf*    en?et   perermial     phints,    often     with 
roots;   remarkable  for  the  peculiar 
t  marking  of  the  llowors,     C  elrgaim, 
'■"'1/  in  cullivatiiin,  but  is  surfmss<Hl 
by  <  i I,  with  ereamy  whiNwiml  purple 

flow  1  ' '.  Thirailrmi^  with  yellow  Ilowtns 
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beautifully  sprinkled  with  dark  blood-red 
spotH.  The  two  latti'r  ar*'  comparatively  late 
hitroduetions  from  Ceylon,  and  are  elegant 
gr*^ « ^  n  -  h  o  u  se  twin  e  ris . 
C«ro'xylon.  Wax  Palm.  From  kentJt,  wax,  and 
xyton^  wood  :  the  trunk  being eoated  with  wax. 
Nat,  Ord.  Palmaerm. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  eon.sisting  of  three 
species,  two  of  which  are  handsome  trees  of 
great  size.  C  attdkolu,  the  Wax  I'alm  of 
New  (trenada,  was  discovered  by  the  cele- 
brated travcliT,  Hurnbuldt.  who  deseribes  the 
tree  as  attaining  the  prodigious  height  ot 
I  ICC)  feet»  wliile  it  differs  from  other  species  of 
j  Palms  in  flourishing  un<l<T  a  much  colder 
I  ti^mperature,  It  being  found  on  elevated  moun- 
tains, exU^nding  as  high  as  the  lower  limit  of 
perpetual  S'low.  Its  tall  trunk  is  cove  ret  1 
with  a  thin  coating  of  a  wliitlsh  waxy  sul> 
stance,  giving  it  a  marblod  apjiearanee.  This 
substance,  which  ff»rnis  an  article  of  coni- 
meree,  conaistj*  of  two  parts  resin  and  one  of 
wax  and  Is  obtained  by  scrajnng  the  trunk.  It 
is  mixed  with  tallow  ajid  nutde  into  candles, 
which  are  of  stiperior  quality.  The  trunk 
yields  a  valuabUj  tlmtier,  used  for  building 
l>nr(>oses,  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  thatch- 
ing roofs,  Propagatiid  from  seed, 
Ce'atrum.  From  RfMran,  an  ancient  Greek 
name.     Nat,  Ord,  Solnn^uxcB. 

Ureen-house  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
In<:lies  and  South  America.  C.  Farqui,  syn. 
C.  noctnrmtm,  fn^quently  called  the  Night- 
Blooming  Jasmine,  is  a  much  esteemed 
species,  which  flowers  abundantly  all  Bum- 
mer, if  planted  in  the  open  air  in  May,  and 
Alls  the  wJmiIo  garden  with  Its  fragrance  at 
night,  thtnigh  perfectly"  inodorous  during  the 
day.  It  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn,  and  if 
kept  in  a  box  or  pot,  rather  dry,  may  be  eaaily 
pres(*rved  in  a  warm  cellar  until  spring.  U. 
aurfiniiiwiim,  with  large  panicles  of  orange- 
colored  flowers,  is  an  excellent  plant  for  early 
winter  green- house  decoration.  Some  au- 
thors include  HabroihitmmiH  uiuler  this  genus. 
Ce'terach.  From  Chethrrak,  the  Arabic  name, 
Nat.  Ord.  Polypodia tee(T„ 

A  small  g*  nijs  of   Ferns,  somewhat  resem- 
bling   the    AHphmiumM.      C.     offieirmrum,    the 
Scale  Fern,  is  an  interesting  species,  suitable 
for  rfX'k-work,  but  impatient  of  raueh  water, 
as  are  all  of  the  species.     Bt>th  the  hardy  and 
green-house  species   are  valuable    in  eol lec- 
tions.    They  are  natives  of  Great  Britain, and 
the  Canary  Islands. 
CJiBeno'stoma,     A  considerable  genus  of  tierbs 
and  undcr-shruiis,    belonging    to    Sfropkula- 
ruurat,  and  natives  of  South  Afiica,     L\  kinpitt^i 
is  a  dwarf  shrubby  species  with  white  axillary 
flowers  produced  in  great  abundance  all  tho 
season.     PropagaU^d  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
ChaBrophy'llum    BulboBum.     Bulbous    rooted 
I        Chervil.     Sec  Aitthriaciis. 
Cbeeropby'llum  Sativum.     A  synonym  of  An^ 

ikriMi^tm  ctreJoUuut  |ClicrvlI), 
Chain  PeriL    S*'e  Waodwardm. 
Chajnaeba'tla.     Fnun  chamai,  on    the  ground, 
dwarf,   and  ^«^ OH,  a  bramble;  referring  to  Its 
low  growth  and  bramble*like  llowors.      Nat* 
Old.  RoHad'tt* 

C  foiioHii,  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus,  is  a  beautiful  Calif omian  shrub,  about 
three  feet  high.    The  leaves  are  vcr>*  finely 
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divklod,  roeembling  those  of  the  MitlftUl 
{Achillea)^  but  of  a  iiiueh  har&her  texture, 
and  havirig  a  pleasant  Ijalhamic  odor.  Tlie 
flnwiirs  are  white,  in  t^Tiiunal  rymes»  very 
mueh   like  those  of  ilw  Hawthorn, 

Cbamdeola^don.  From  rhamai,  dwarf,  and  kktdoii, 
n  hraneh  ;  in  »llusiion  to  tho  habit  of  th**  npeoiefi. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aroidefr. 

A  genuB  of  8tove-hou«e  ijUintt^,  luitivoK  of 
tropical  Asia,  and  the  Malayan  Arehiiielago. 
C.  mehiUmim,  the  only  speeies  yet  in  euitiva- 
tion  is  a  grand  amd,  of  close  tufted  growth, 
witJiovai<3  leaves  of  a  rndi,  deep  bronzy-green 
color.    Introduced  from  Borneo  in  1884. 

Chaniascy^pam.  From  chamai,  dwarf,  and 
htpnriHMOM,  Cypress :  Thfi  Bastard,  or  Dwurf 
CypiH*a8,  Wiiite  C*^dars.  Nat.  Ord.  Cotuftnp. 
A  genus  ranking  extretnely  i'h>sn  to  Cu 
premm,  the  pnnei|»al  <iiMtinrtion  between  Llje 
two,  b«ing  th*>  nmn*  nunierons  ovules  bejjeath 
th«  feilUe  scales  of  the  Litter.  Like  mo^t  of 
thfs  other  genera  belonging  to  this  order  this 
one  Is  overloacjed  with  synonyms,  Beorcely 
any  two  authorit  i***^  agreeing  as  to  the  eorreet 
geuerh^  name.  Many  npeeies  of  Cuptt'SHtiM, 
and  Rdhmsjtorar  are  pla<  ed  utirier  this  genuB 
by  some  bolanists, 

Chaiusedo'rea.  From  chamai,  dwarf,  and  doren, 
a  gift ;  referring  to  the  nuts  of  t  his  Palm  being 
easUy  reached .     Nat.  Ord.  PairmtrviF. 

A  genus  of  Palms  containing  about  forty 
sptfcles,  common  in  Mexico  and  Si»yth 
America.  C  ErneJiti-AugitMi  is  a  snnil I  species. 
a  native  of  New  Gn^nada,  It  grt)ws  from 
four  to  five  feet  high»  with  wedge-shaped 
leaves  about  two  feet  long.  The  female 
flower  spikes  of  this  species,  which  are  very 
beantlfnl,  are  about  a  f*>ot  long,  cylindrical, 
and  undivided.  At  first  they  are  uf  a  dark 
green  color,  studded  with  red»  Ixmd-likc 
flowers.  After  tliese  fall  away,  the  spike  be- 
comes a  1  trigh  t  corah  red  color.  Several  t>f  t  he 
species  are  intercsthig  green  house  plants^ 
and  are  reatliJy  grown  from  secd^ 

ChamaelJ'rJum.  Devils-bit.  .C  ^iiJ/'irm.  the  only 
S[>cci<'s,  is  a  LilimM^ouH  plant,  nearly  allied  to 
HdonitiH,  und  is  not  uneonimon  in  low  groiimls 
from  western  New  York  to  Illinois.  It  is  a 
smooth  herb  with  a  bittt»r,  thick,  and  ab- 
ruptly-tuberous root-stock,  and  a  tall,  erect 
st*Mn.*  terniiJiated  by  a  long  spiked  raceme  o! 
small  white  braetless  tlowersi.  Known  popu- 
larly as  Blazing  Star. 

Chajnsepe'uce.  From  t*hamai,  dwarf,  ami  peake^ 
a  pine  ;  res<;'mblarjee.     Nat,  Ord.  ComposUtE, 

A  genus  of  uninteresting  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  and  biennials,  eomnjon  through^ 
out  Europe.  Of  the  cntin*  genus,  the  only 
two  deserving  attention  are  C,  Ctmabona',  and 
C  dUkcwithti.  Both  of  these  arc  eftectivo  fr>r 
6ub*trof>ii*al  gardening,  growing  in  compact 
rose ttc-l ike  patches  find  not  producing  flower 
stems  until  the  second  year. 

Gliama&'rops.  From  chamnt,  dwarfs  and  rhopHy 
a  twig ;  most  of  the  species  being  dwarf.  Nat, 
Oi*d.  PfilmactiE. 

A  genus  of  low-growing  Palms,  including 
several  sijccies,  some  growing  as  fiij*  north  as 
the  Carolinaj*.  The  Palnu^lto  State  fu nds he ?; 
C  PalmrUo,  hence  the  name.  Many  of  tlie 
species  are  half-hardy,  and  all  make  beautiful 
plnnia  for  hiwn  deenration.  They  make  a 
rapid  growth  in  summer  if  given  a  rich  loam. 
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and    lltx?ral    applications   uf    liquid    manure. 

Tliey  are  tncretised  by  seed. 
Chamiaao'a.      A  genus  of  AmaranikaeetE,  now 

included  In  AcfttfrattHuA,  which  see. 
Chamomile.     The    popular  natnc3  of  AnlhemiH 

Chara'ceae.  A  small  natural  order  of  Acrogens, 
ciinsistingof  two,  or  »t  most  three,  genera. 
The  species  are  all  uquatic,  and  are  found  In 
almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  they  nne 
most  common  in  tem|»erate  eountrif*K.  The 
species  are  either  moniiMjious  orditLvious,  the 
two  kinds  of  fruit  being  often  seated  close  to 
eac'h  other. 

Cha'ries  Heteropliylla.  Given  by  some  authors 
as  the  correct  name  nt  Kanl/uHi^Ui  ameUouieA, 

Charlock.  The  common  name  of  Slnttpi^  arvm^ 
HtM,  a  wcll-knuwn  weed. 

Cheat,  or  Chess.     Sec  Bromu8* 

Cbeckerberry.     See  Gauit^ieria, 

Cheila:ntlie3.  Lip  Fern.  From  thnlm,  h  Up, 
and  (XHlhoHj  a  flower;  in  n'ferenc**  to  the  form 
of  the  Indusium.     Nat.  Ord.  Folypodiaeear. 

An  extensive  gontis  of  Ferns,  found  s^^at- 
tej*ed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Then* 
are  ft<*veral  species  found  in  most  jmrts  of  the 
Unit**d  State's.  Some  of  thr*  tropical  species 
are  exceedingly  i«retty,  among  which  C,  fnri- 
nana,  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Luzon,  has 
ivory- 1 1  lack  stents,  the  fronds  being  dark  green 
above,  an<l  of  a  pui"c  white  beneath,  caused  by 
a  powdery  substance,  which  ha>?  given  this 
species  the  populai'  name  of  Silver  Fern. 
Many  otlier  spe<'ii*s  are  iri  cultivation  ;  C.  hirki, 
intthujinuHa,  piHt^^a,  Elliiiii,  and  many  others 
lM,nn'g  particularly  desirable.  They  are  pn»p* 
agate d  from  spt>res,  or  by  division  of  tlie 
roots  when  just  commencing  to  grow. 

Cheira'nthua.  W^illllower.  From  chrir.  the 
hand,  and  (udfum,  a  iknvt-r;  in  reference  to  ihe 
custom  of  carrying  the  Wallllow^^'  in  the  hand 
for  a  nosegay.     Nat.  Orrl.  CrueifiTfr. 

Welhknowu  herbaceous  plants,  much  prisficd 
for  the  delightful  odor  of  their  flowers,  which 
are  |>rorluccd  from  April  tit  July.  C\  Chriri, 
(he  ccnnuion  WalUUiwer.  is  generally  grown, 
and  is  a  greut  favorite  Iti  English  gardens, 
w h e re  i 1 11  o we rs  free  1  y ,  On r  c l i mat e doe s  not 
suit  it  s<i  well  as  that  of  Englan<l,  a*  it  delights 
in  a  moist  atmosph^^re.  The  flne  doubh* 
varieties  an?  increased  by  euttiugs,au<l should 
lie  grown  in  a  cool  house,  in  a  strong,  rich 
loam.  Mf >st  of  the  species  are  from  southern 
Europe,  and  have  iM^en  gitiwn  for  centuries. 

Chelido'niuzn.  Celandine,  Swallow-wort,  Prom 
(■heluion,  asw«ilh)w;  it  is  s^d  that  tho  jdant 
flowi-rs  lit  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  swal- 
lows, Jind  dries  up  at  llielr  departure.  Nat. 
Onl.  Fopfirrrtv^i'iT, 

C,  jnojus,  the  only  species,  is  a  perennial 
herb,  abounding  in  an  acriil,  safTrr»nH*olorfd 
juice.    It  is  a  common  [dant  in  wtn^te  places. 

Chelo'ne.  Shell-flower.  Fi-om  chekm^,  a  tor- 
toise;  the  back  of  the  helmet  of  the  flower 
being  fancifully  compared  to  a  tortoise.  Nat. 
Ord.  Scrophularuw^m. 

Most  of  the  genus  are  hardy  herhaoeous 
perennial  plants,  common  in  moist  places 
westwanl.  The  flowers  ai'e  white,  iXK*o-color, 
or  purple,  their  singular  beauty  eutitUng 
them  to  a  place  in  cverj-  collection.  Th«»y 
succeed  well  in  onJlnary  garden  soil,  and  arv 
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Cheuopodia'od^.  A  rmturul  or^k^n^r  h^Ths  or 
iinder-shrubs,  gorierally  hiooiirtpkmous  f>lafitrt, 
but  including  some  vuluttblo  Bpecin^  used  as 
pot-horbft5*  Spinatilu  Spinncia  oterat*f'a,  and 
Beot,  Bctu  rtdgitrin,  aro  «xainplet4.  Tlitnv  Hr«3 
&«>venty-four  known  generti,  and  over  500 
fejMVMiS  in  this  ordor, 

Cbenopodium.  Frotn  f'A^n,  a  goo.^e,  and  pow^, 
a  Un>l;  iri  lillus'um  Ut  tlui  ^hape  of  thff  l«avt^rt. 
Xttt,  Ord*  Cfiemtpodkirrjit.  An  MXti'^nsivo  gf  imsi. 
many  of  tbu  specUjri  l»ping  iroubli^tiomtt  \ve«^ds, 
IIr>  more  common  lnHng  C,  ulhum,  iIh>  Pig 
weed;  C.  glatwam,  Go<»43»^-foot;  and  C  Ambro- 
«ot4£(Sif,  Mexican  Tea.  The  Btenisof  the  Mercury 
Goose-foot  or  Good  Kinjc  JJeiiry,  are  still  used 
In  some  parts  of  England  jls  a  8ub»titut43  for 
Asparaffiis,  while  the  leaves  are  u^ed  while 
young  instead  of  Spinaeh. 

Cherimoyer,    See  Anonn  Chrrimoliu, 

Cherokee  Robs.     See  Rotm  kBvigat<i. 

Cherry.    See  Cerdsiis. 

Bttrbadoes.     Mtipkitjia  glabra* 
BlfvL     CS^ra'Mts  pains. 
Clioke,     ('uroHtiM  Virtjinkma* 
Cornelian.     OtnuiH  mn^. 
Laiiret.     PnnuiH  Latint  vertisus. 
Plum*     PrnnttM  rf  rti.*«//"rra. 
Winter.     PhynfUiH  Alkehengi. 

Cherry-Pepper,     Cajmcum  cerasiforjne, 

ChervlL     SfO  AnikriMrua. 

ChervlL  Tuherouh  rooted,  or  Turnip.  Chmro- 
phtjllum  btithuMum. 

Cheas.    See  Bromtis. 

Chestnut.    The    uomrnon    name   for    Castanea 

Earth.     Bitnitim  Jifjcwmurti    and    Conopodium 

(Itnudatum. 
Horse.     ^'ExrAihm  ilippofaHtanamr 
8 pan  l&h  o r  H  w  e e t .     Ci ottancAi  vmca . 
Water.     Trapit  natattM, 

Chestnut-oak,  (^uetcuM  PHhim,  and  Q.  Omtaneu. 

Chick  Pea.    See  Cicer, 

Chick  Weed.     SteUnrM  m&lUi. 
Mnuse-itar,     Ct'rtiMtitim  ruhjalam. 
Water.    ^MonJia  fanttinn. 

Chicory.    See  Cif*h*triam  hittfhti^* 

Chili  Pepper,     A  comuion  nano  for  ( * ipsicum 

Inter  lift m, 
Ciiilo'piiB.    From  ^futiloH,  a  Up.  mid  opHitt,  like ; 
referring  to  the  Irre^'ular  lobee  of  the  corolla. 
Nat,  Onb  Higiumiarftr.. 

tl  iinrarm,  the  only  Bp^elos.  ts  a  native  of 

M»<xico;  iti»an  erect  brunehing  shrub,  with 

\m^    :tfteraaK^    b'aves,    producing   beautilul 

*  red  flowers  in  terminal  densii  Bpicate 

It  is  but  rarely  met  in  green-house 

riMn^<  turns.    It  \^a8  introduced  in  18'25,  and  is 

|l»h»pagaled  by  cuttings. 

ima'phila.  FromcArimfi,  winter,  an«l  philm, 
tMlove;  the«=ie  little  phinlr,  rernainiiig  green 
all  win t*' r ,     N at .  ( > rd .  Eruaeftt . 

A  timall  genus  of  pretty  little  native,  iiardy, 
traillniT  **v*'rgreen  plants*,  conunouly  known 
ft«i    /  '    and    Spotted    Winttnjreeti,   the 

Itttt-  iug  ap(>hed  lo  C\  mamlata,  one 

of  out  lUM-r  iMuiutlful  native  plants  with  varie- 
gAieti   follag**,     It   \ti  e«urnnon  in   dry  w^ooils 
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throughout  the  Middle  Stjites,  but  is  very  diffi- 
cult of  cultivutiou  in  the  garden. 

Ciiimona''athus.  Jajian  Allsplee.  Frome^mon-* 
winter,  and  unth/iH,  a  flower;  ivrerrlng  to  the 
titne- of  ttoueriiig,     Nat.  Ord.  CalifCtuUhaceiT. 

C.  fragrtwi't,  the  only  speeit^rt  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  is  refuarkable  for  the  fragrance  of 
its  Ilowt^rs,  which  appear  in  early  spring,  be- 
fore the  leaves  begin  lo  u[ifold.  It  is  a  sleji- 
der,  much  branched  shrub,  with  flowers 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  made  n|>  of  a  hirge 
nuraht^r  of  pale  yellow  waxy  petals,  arrangeil 
in  several  rows,  either yellowish-re<l  or  choeo- 
late-eohjred,  and  which  last  for  a  long  i\ni*\ 
In  this  latitude  it  requires  a  siieltered  position, 

China  Aster.    See  CatliHtephuM, 

Chinese  Bell-flowrer.     See  Abuiilan. 

Ciiliiese  Grass-cloth  Piant.    S<m?  BapJtmeria. 

Chinese  Hawthorn.    See  Fhotitm. 

Cliiuese  Primroic.     See  Prlmala. 

Chinese  Rose.     Hibiscwt  rosa-ahiensm. 

Chinese  Sugar-cane.     See  Sorgkum. 

Chl'nqiiapiu.     C'jtHtanfH  pnmiltt,  the  most  palat- 
able of  all  the  Chestnut  fandly ;  indigenous 
to  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Wiit<3r.     See  Ifetambium  hiUurn. 

Chioiaa'ntbuB,  Fringe  Tree.  From  r/uo«,  snow, 
anil  anthas,  a  flowM^r;  in  reference  to  its  long 
racemes  of  pui'c  white  dowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ot^iweis. 

A  genu6  of  hardy  doeiduoiis  shrubs,  C, 
Virfjinica^  one  of  the  beat  known,  and  com- 
lurmly  grown  under  the  popular  name  of 
Fringe  Trve,  is  a  verj'  ornamental  shrub  of 
citsy  cultivatinu.  particularly  adapted  for  the 
lawn,  not  only  for  its  showy  tlowers  in  spring, 
luit  for  its  deep  gre<Mi  glossy  foliag(%  wldcli, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  will  ei|ual  in 
size  that  of  the  Mmpiolin  grandijiora,  retain- 
ing its  freshness  until  late  in  tlie  autumn. 
This  Bpecies  is  a  native  of  Ponnsylvania  and 
southward,  and  is  readily  propag!it<'d  front 
ftficds  or  cuttings.  It  suoeeeds  best  when 
grafted  on  the  common  ash,  l>»*iug  much  njore 
vigorous,  and  wili  attain  a  height  of  twenty- 
Hve  feel. 

Cliio'nodo'xa.  Glory  of  the  Snow.  From  ^/i ion, 
snow,  and  doxa,  glory;  in  reference  to  the 
plants  llowering  among  th<i  melUng  snows  of 
their  native  habitats.  A  small  gen  us  of  hardy 
fAliaeeiB.  C  [titrlUit,  whhdi  has  lately  ln*en 
rein  trod  need,  is  praised  by  all  ris  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  spring  tlowfuing  plants.  It 
is  also  Viiluahle  for  winter  bb^ouving  in  the 
house  and  for  cut  dowers.  Native  of  AaliL 
Minor  and  Cret*.*. 

Chionogra'phis.  From  vhiim^  smov,  artd  grtiph'm, 
a  pen<-i] :  lh«'  Ibovi-r  spik**  l»eJng  like  a  hrusli 
of  snow.     Nut,  Ord.  Litiarrrr.. 

A  viu-y  ornamental  herbaceous  perennial, 
with  pure  white  llowers.  Introduced  from 
Japan,  in  IHHh.  It  requires  a  sliglit  i»rotec- 
tlon  outside  in  winter,  and  Is  propagated  by 
seeds  or  divisions  of  tiie  roots. 

Chiri^ta  A  small  genus  of  GeMn^rftrmH,  natlveft 
of  tropical  Asia.  The  Mowers  of  <\  til'tHna 
are  very  beautiful  aud  are  produced  in  grtiat 
ahundance ;  color  pale  blue  with  a  white 
throat,  ornamented  with  a  large  yellow  blotch 
at  the  base.  (7.  mn^rmiH  is  also  a  very  fine 
species.     Culture  simihu-  to  Ghixinla. 
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ChJxo'nla.  A  classical  name,  after  Chiro7i,  ono 
of  the  Centaurs,  fjibled  to  be  the  father  of 
medicine.    Nat.  Ord.  Uentianaceir.. 

Groen-hou&e  ptntits  of  shuil  duration,  and, 
eonaoquently,  requiring  to  be  frequently 
ralsi^d  from  cuttin^LCs,  whicli  strike  freely  in 
fe^and,  C  JUnribttnda^  with  rose-eidored  (lowers, 
and  Its  variety,  with  white  Ilowers,  are  the 
most  di^slrable,  and,  with  other  species, 
are  frequently  x*aised  from  Cape  seeds,  the 
plants  being  all  indigenous  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hofie.     Introduced  in  1750. 

Cblvea.  The  popular  name  of  Allium  Sehnno- 
pramim^  the  smallest  of  the  Oidon  furuity, 
ttiough  one  of  tlie  Ilnest  flavored.  It  is  a 
harrJy  herbiit^eous  perennial,  uative  of  Siberia, 
and  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing  freely  in 
idmoKt  any  soil  or  situation.  Propagated  by 
division,  either  in  spring  or  autmnn. 

Chlida'ntlms.  From  MitUios,  delicate,  and 
anlhofi,  a  tltKver;  alluding  to  the  delicate  te.v- 
ture  of  tiie  tlowex^K.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUidanffr. 
C.  fmgratut,  the  only  species,  a  pretty, 
buibous-ixjoted  plant,  which  may  be  grown  in 
the  flower  garden  during  the  summer,  when 
its  bright  yellow  Ilowenn  are  highly  interest- 
ing. In  w  i  u  te  r  i  t  re«  j  u  i  ivs  the  sam  e  treat  me  n  t 
as  the  Glad  solus.  It  is  propagaU'd  freely  by 
offsets^  which  should  all  be  removed  before 
planting,  to  enable  the  bulb  to  ilower  well. 
Introduced  from  Buenos  Ay  res  in  182t). 

Chlo'ris.  From  chloros,  green  ;  alluding  to  the 
color  of  the  heritage.  Nat,  Ord.  GraminacetF , 
A  very  extensive  genud  of  grasses,  including 
a  few  desirable  species  for  the  green-house. 
Among  tlii^m  is  C  radintit.  a  pretty  little 
annual  sp«fcies,  with  beautifid  one-sided  spikes 
of  silky  flowers,  wnhdi  give  it  a  very  curious 
ap|>earaiici*.  There  are  severid  otli*.T  species 
undr^r  cultivation^  all  useful  for  basket  and 
.siiruhtr  work, 

CiUoro'galum.  Boap-plani.  From  chioros, 
green,  and  gala,  milk ;  referring  to  their  green 
juico,     Nat.  Ord-  LiliatviF. 

A  genus  of  distinct^  hardy  bulbs,  containing 
three  sp4?cies.  all  natives  of  California.  C. 
potruTidianum  has  branched,  panicled  stems, 
with  whiti^  purplish- veined  flowers,  opening 
only  after  midday,  whence  its  speoiiie  name, 
meaning  '* afternoon.'*  The  bulbs  are  some* 
tim«^s  used  in  Califoinia  as  a  substitute  for 
Koap.  Syns.  Phaktmjiam  ponwridiantim^  and 
Orn  iikoffd  I  um  di r u  rieitl  urn . 

Chloro'phora.  Frtun  ehloro»,  greenish,  and 
phorm  to  boar;  ailuiling  to  the  economic 
properties  of   C.   i'mctoria.     Nat.    Ord.     Urii- 

A  small  genus  of  milky  trees,  consisting  of 
two  species,  one  native  of  tropical  Asia,  and 
the  other  of  tropical  Africa.  C.  Unctorta^  the 
Fustic  Tree,  yields  yeHow,  brown,  olivo,  and 
gr e e n  dy ea .  8y  u .  Maclura  t indoria, 
Chlo'rosis.  A  disease  to  whiLh  plnnts  are  sub- 
ject, and  often  admitting  ni>cure.  It  consists 
in  A  pallid  condition  of  the  plant,  In  which  th«? 
tissues  are  weukund  unable  to  cutitend  ugalnsL 
severe  clianges,  tind  tiie  cells  are  more  or  less 
destitute  of  chlorophyl  It  is  distinct  from 
blanching,  as  it  is  also  from  the  white  color 
in  ornamental-leaved  phinLs.  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  a  modlllciition.  Plants  may 
he  affecterl  by  chlorosis  a^  s^ori  a%  the  colyU 
edons  make  tlieir  appearance.    The  best  cul- 
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ture  will  not  always  restore  such  plants  to 
health.  The  most  promising  remedy  is  to 
water  them  with  a  very  weak  i^>luUoQ  of  sul- 
phate of  irv^n.  An  example  of  this  conditior 
is  tu  be  found  in  caseH  where  the  variegated 
leaves  of  Pelargoniums,  etc.,  run  to  pure 
white  without  any  green.  In  all  such  case's 
death  is  certain  to  ensue,  unless  the  leaves 
again  become  more  or  less  green. 

Chloro'xylon.  Satin  -  wood.  From  ehloroti^ 
greenish -ye  How,  and  jti/Ioh,  wood.  Kat.  Oi*d. 
Sfeliaci*(F. 

C.  Siviytenin,  the  Satin-wood  tree  of  the  East 
Indies,  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  a  valuable 
timber  tree.  The  wood  is  very  handsome, 
light-colored,  with  a  sutin-Uko  lustre,  and 
sometimes  beautLfuUy  mottled  or  curled  In 
the  grain,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  box* 
wood,  but  rather  deeper  in  color.  The  bt^st 
kind  of  Silt  in- wood,  however,  conjes  from  the 
WoHt  Indies,  and  is  the  produce  of  ii  different 
trect  of  which  we  have  no  descripUuu. 

Cliocolate.    See  Theobroma, 

Choi'sya.  Named  after  M.  Choienf,  a  botanist 
of  Gi*neva.     Nat.  Ord,  RutactiB. 

C.  ftrtifUa,  the  only  species^  Is  a  handsome 
white-flowered,  sweet-scented  shrub,  growing 
about  six  feet  hlgh»  quite  hardy  in  the  Southern 
States.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  an  evergreen, 
and  will  succeed  well  with  ordinary  green- 
house treatmt^nt.  It  is  increased  by  eutlings. 
Introduced  in  1»25. 

Choke-Berry.  Tlie  popular  name  of  the  fnilt 
of  the  Pi/ru^  arbuiifotkty  a  common  shrub  from 
two  to  t4*n  feet  high,  found  in  damp  thiekels. 

Clioke  Cherry.    See  Oeraaue  Virginiana, 

Cboko.    See  Sechium. 

Chojidri'Ila.  From  c/iowfrcw», a  lump;  the  plants 
bear  lumps  of  gunmiy  matter  on  the  stems. 
Nat.  Ord.  Comptmlttr, 

A  genus  of  mostly  uninteresting  plants  al- 
lied to  Laeluea  (Ijettuce).  C.juncea,  a  nati\e 
of  southern  Europe,  has  escaped  from  the 
garden  and  become  naturalized  in  some  of  tin* 
Southern  States.  It  is  a  straggling,  many- 
branched  plant,  and  almost  destitute  of  leaves 
when  in  llovver.  There  are  more  than  twenty 
species  included  in  this  ge^iiui^t  mostly  weedy 
plants, 

Cbore'tis.  From  ehoroa,  to  unite  In  chorus; 
this  gernjs  being  an  intermediate  link  between 
H^ienoc4iltis  and  Isnteite,  Nat,  Ord.  AmatyUi- 
dacem. 

An  interesting  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs 
from  Texas  and  Mexico,  requiring  a  rest  from 
November  until  May.  They  grow  freely  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil  in  the  open  bctrder,  or  they 
may  be  grown  in  pots  in  thegreen-hcujse,  and 
for*  this  purpose  they  should  l>e  started  in 
Man'h  in  a  cool  house  heat  and  water  to  Im» 
Increased  with  their  growth.  The  tlowersar** 
very  benutifuU  pure  white,  with  a  green  eyo 
and*  II  greenish  Btripe.  Proi>agat*-Hl  by  division 
of  the  bulbs. 
Chori'zema.     Nat,  Ord.  I^ijuminnmr. 

This  interestinggr^^en-houHe  plttat  wiw^  first 
discovered  in  Wei+tern  Australia  by  r^iblllar- 
diere.  This  tR^tnuist  was  attjitdied  to  the  ex 
pediticm  sent  by  the  French  Gtivernnient  in 
search  of  the  lost  La  Perouse,  and  on  <»ne  of 
his  excursions  suffered  much,  with  his  party, 
for  the  want  of  water.    At  last  they  met  with 
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(SKrintfii  that  furnifihcd  an  ample  supply,  near 

fi:»und  this  plant,  which  ht?  named 

'  '(,  frooi  choroHf  a  dane<%  and  sema^  a 

liaik  ;  iii  allusion  to  the  joyful  fetjiings  oC  thi^ 

tirty  on  meeting  with  a  b apply  of  water.     Of 

.his   really  beautiful  genus   tliere  are  niati^' 

Bp(?eiei4 ;  the  one  most  coniiiionly  met  iw  C 

wnrium,   a  rapid-growing  and    free-llowering 

\ind*    The  rtow<ns  are  of  a  bright  oraiigo  red 

Aot,   In  long  terminal    raeem*'^*.,   flowering 

fjrough    the   winter  month  a.    It  i&  readily 

[>r*)pagat*Ml    by   cuttings,    which    should    be 

liken  in  February,  and  grown  in  email  pots 

I  until  the  weather  is  sulttilde  for  planling  out, 

IAS  they  should  be  grown  In  the  border  during 

I  sum  men     Before  there  is  dajiger  from  fro&t. 

[Ifike  up  and  pot  in  tive-inch  pots,  in  good  rit^h 

I joam  and  sand.    Cut  well  back,  and  give  it  a 

I  warm,  Bunny  situation,  with  liberal  watering 

aj^  soon  as  the  new  growth  commences.     It 

will  begin  tu  bloom  in  eig}it  to  ten  weeks. 

Christinas  Roae.     HdUhutUH  nigtr. 

Christopher  Herb.  AcUEaspkala  and  Omnuntla 

rt  git  I  in. 
Christ  8    Thorn.      CriU*rgtm      Ptjrtiainiha    and 

i^iitittriM  ncuh'tUiiM, 
Chrysa'nthemum.      From    ehri/nos,   gold,   and 
antfuiH,  a  llower;  alluding  to  the  color  ot  some 
tit    tlie    flowers    being    yellow.       Nat.    Oi'd. 

A  lai'^ge  and  hnpiu'tnnt  genus  of  herbaeeous 
or  slightly  shrubby  plaiitsj,  of  wiiieh  the  Ox- 
'  V  of  our  tie  ids  i.^  a  well  known  re  pre- 
Many  speeieti  have  btsen  intrenjueed 
1.  .  .ions  counlrief^  of  whit-h  C  ginndi- 
orum  innn  the  Canary  l.HhmdH,  and  C  pin- 
fnaiifidum  from  Madiera,  are  of  a  shrubby 
Ihaiiit,  and  tlower  during  u  large  portion  of  the 
J  Jean  C  frut^^Mcrnf*  is  "  the  Marguerite  *'  or 
iTorls  Daisy  of  tlie  tlorlsis,  the  flowers  of 
Whieh  and  others  of  a  >imibir  di'i^en[(tion  are 
jliirgely  iiM?d  in  floral  dt^eonitionr^.  Tiie  viu'iety 
>••  Etoile  d' Or,"  and  tlie  double  yellow  sort 
I  colled  the  *•  Golden  Marguerite*/  are  also 
I  very  popular  and  are  good  subjects  for  the 
)  flower  border  in  summer.  6*.  corouarlum  from 
I  the  Levant  and  C.  ciifinatnm  called  also  C. 
Itrictilorf  from  Barbary,  and  tlioir  many  va- 
!  rretles,  are  ver>'  ornametdal  border  annuals. 
I*rhe  species,  however,  which  liohU  so  high  a 
1  runki  anri  with  niasort,  among  II  or  is  ts'  (lowers 
Is  C  sirumne  the  ChineMe  VhryHaTifhmiim^  the 
1  value  of  whieli  as  an  ornam<jnt  *jf  the  flower- 
ll^rden,  the  green  house  or  eon8*'rvatoi-y  in 
I  the  autumnal  months,  is  wel!  known  and  duly 
r  mnpriM^iated.  Their  cultivation  is  exceedingly 
simple. 

If  wanted  to  flower  only  In  the  open  ground, 

kU  that  is  nee»^!4i5ary  is  to  plant  them  In  the 

^<»l>*'n  bord«*r  iu  any  goitd  grouud,  well  enrhibeil 

-ture.  If  possible,  plant  them  in  a  warm 

I    spot,   f*artleulai]y    in    any  section 
I  iJaltimore,  an,  belJig  the  latest  of  all 

llower»  t»f  autumn,  a  belter  development  will 
l»e   had  if  plant* hI   in  a  place  sheltered  by  a 
J  fe f *4>%  h  ill  or  sh  r u  h be  ry\     A  s  t  h«\v  are  usually 
ll^ruwn  Id  pots,  they  can  be  planted  out  any  Lime 
^    "il  to  July,  though  |>referenee  may  Ui 
May.     They  foi  in  an  average  widi!i 
( ^  It  r  of  two  feet  in  diameter,  if  the  to[(s 

•re  pinched  off  so  as  to  make  th»Mu  bushy; 
th**y  should  be  set  out  at  about  twof<'et  apart 
«Mu'li  way.  The  *'tomiing"  or  **  pinching  ' 
imck,   a4    It    is  eallettf    should  not  be  (h>ne 
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later  than   let  of  August,  if  much   later  it 
might  destroy  the  lowering  to  some  extent. 

When  wanted  to  be  grown  for  green-house 
or  house  culture,  the  best  plan  for  amateurs  is 
to  put  each  plant  when  received  in  a  flower 
pot  six,  seven  or  eight  inches  wide  and  deep  ; 
plunge  these  pots  to  the  rims  in  the  opi^n 
ground,  level  with  the  soil,  treating  exai-'tly 
the  same  as  recommerkded  for  planting  in  the 
open  border,  by  pinchittg,  etc.  Care  should, 
however,  be  taken  to  turn  tlie  flower  pots 
round  every  eight  or  ten  ilayt^,  bo  hb  to  prevent 
the  roots  getting  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  the  tpbject  being  to  confine  the  whole  roots 
within  the  pot.  This  same  plan  is  the  best 
for  amateurs  who  cultivate  any  kind  of  phint 
to  grow  in  the  house  or  green-house  in  winter. 

The  large  flowers  which  ai'e  seen  at  the 
exldbltiohs  are  obtained  by  pinching  off  all 
the  buds  but  one  on  each  shoot,  just  as 
soon  as  the  l>uds  can  be  seen;  **  disbutlded," 
as  it  is  called,  in  this  way,  many  kinds  of 
Chrysanthemum  Ikiwers  can  Ijo  obtained  six 
to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  is  the 
method  used  to  obtnin  all  the  line  flower* 
seen  at  the  Exhibitions.  It  is  deceiving,  how- 
ever, to  those  umicquainted  with  the  plan, 
beeaurtf  a  flower  so  obtjimed  slutwiiig  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  if  grown  with  half 
a  dozen  flowers  on  the  same  spray,  would  not 
be  half  thi?  Bize.  Hence  amaieurs  who  have 
selected  special  kinds  from  the  cut  flower 
tiibles  at  Exhibitions,  must  not  be  disappoint- 
ed at  finding  them  half  the  size  when  tJiey 
flower.  unioBs  th«*y  use  the  same  proeess  of 
disbudding  1o  obt-ain  large  tlowers. 

The  Chrysunth4Muum  is  classed  by  growers 
into  the  following  si^ctions:  Incurved,  Ra- 
nunculus tlowered  or  Exhibition,  Recurved  or 
Kellex-tlowered,  Anemone  or  QulUeil-.ister 
flowered,  Fompone,  Snuill  Rellexed  orChusan, 
Daisy- tie wenni.  Quilled  or  Pin-feathered  Jap- 
anese, and  Lai  ge-Uowered  Jafmnese,  in  all  of 
which  there  are  many  beautiful  varieties* 
ChryaauthuB.  Yellow  flowered. 
Chryse'ls,    A  name  sometimes  given  to  EHch- 

Chrysoba'ctron.  From  rhry»of*,  gold,  and  Ime- 
(rott,  a  wand;  alluding  to  the  magnirtcent 
racemes  of  C.  RohsIL     Nat.  Ord.  Liiino'CE. 

This  is  a  snmll  genus  from  the  Auckland 
and  Campbell  I>lnnds,  New  Zi^aland,  closely 
allied  to  Anthericinn.  They  are  found  growing 
in  mjirshy  places,  and  vill  only  succeed  well 
with  pot  culture.  The  soil  should  be  a  Ubrous 
loam,  and  the  pets  in  which  tiiey  are  grown 
should  bo  partly  immersed  in  waier.  The 
flowers  are  brlgfit  yellow,  produced  in 
racemes,  and  are  very  beautifuL  Profiagated 
by  ilivisjivn  of  the  rootft.     Iiitroiluced  in  1^48. 

Chrysoba'lanuB.  From  eftn/«o«,  gold,  and 
bakmoH,  an  aeorn :  in  referene«'  to  tlie  yellow 
fruit  of  some  of  tlie  Siiecies.  Nat.  Uixl,  Rarni- 
cem, 

A  genus  of  stove  or  green-ltouso  shrubs, 
with  simple  leaves  and  white  dowel's  borne  In 
panicles  ;  fruit  edible.     Natives  of  Florida, 

Chryao'gonum.  From  chrffHoa^  gold,  and  gtmu, 
a  kn*M\  Mt  Joint;  the  flowers  are  generally 
proiui-ed  at  the  joints  of  the  6t*jm,  Nttt.  Urd. 
CompfMUtr> 

€.  Vitymianiim,  the  typical  species  and 
profjabiv  the  ruily  one  In  cultivation,  is  found 
in   tlie  Western  Hlates  from   Illinois   south- 
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ward.  It  JH  a  vf'r>'  pretty,  hardy  pon^nnial, 
with  yollow  flowt^fw,  weir  worth"  a  place  in 
every  herbac<ttourt  Ixirder. 

Chrysophy^lum.  Star  Apple.  From  rhrynos^ 
gold,  Siv\^[  phyikm^  n  loaf;  referring  to  tluMfilor 
ot  the  underside  of  ihe  leaves.  Nat.  Ord, 
SapQtaceiM. 

A  genus  of  ortmmental  leaved  overgr^'en 
tret-^s.  <-\  impf'ritUf,  a  very  showy  and  di>sira- 
ble  specie.s,  is  best  known  in  euitivation  as 
Theoph  fiiAta  imperialis. 

Chryso'psis.  From  chry8os,  gold,  and  opniA^ 
aspect;  In  allusioD  to  the  golden  blu^Boiiis. 
Nat»  Ord.   Ci^mpfmiltr.. 

A  gQDiis  of  hardy  aunual  or  fierennial  Noilli 
American  plants,  a  gn'ater  portion  of  the 
species  having  ati  their  parts  cover<'d  with 
villous  or  sility  hairs*  €\  Mariana  grows 
aliout  two  feet  high,  and  is  quite  ornauiental 
when  in  flower.  C.  riftosa^  with  numerous 
yellow  tlnwer  heads  half  an  iiieh  in  diameter, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  th**  eommonest  plants  on 
the  prairies  of  the  Bas  bate  ha  wan. 

CJiry surras*  From  chrjfHos,  gold»  and  ottrn,  a 
tad  ;  aliuding  to  the  eonii^faet  heads  of  tlowors. 
Nat.  Or'L  isramimtrftt\ 

X  small  genus  of  annual  grasses ^  natives  of 
thi*  bonih  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa.  C. 
mirva,  the  only  species  of  Interest,  is  a  very 
oriiiimental  border  plant  of  free  growth,  and 
is  very  ust^fid  for  cutting.  Native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  anil  ni>rtii  of  Africa.  Syn.  Lamarkku 

Chufa,  or  Earth  Alniond.  C^pertm  esndeHtus, 
A  sjMjt  ies  of  earth-nut  used  to  fatten  hogs, 
not  to  lie  confounded  with  Cocoa  or  Nut-grass, 
for  tiiough  it  belongs  to  the  same  class,  Chufa 
Is  cradle aled  v^s  ith  grejit  eas«\  and  is  never  a 
post.  The  nuts  or  lulH*rs  are  larger  and  more 
elongated,  and  are  very  sweet  and  natritious. 

Chy'sia,  From  chifsin,  melting;  la  referinice  to 
tfie  fused  appearance  of  the  pollen  masses. 
Nat.  Ord.  On*hideux<r, 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  Orchids,  natives 
of  C*>ntral  A  no*  He  a.  The  flowers  are  mostly 
whit*\  or  ^rt^amy  white,  heavily  tippr-d  with 
pink,  the  lip  being  Iteautifully  markcii  witli 
carmine  and  yellow.  C.  aitrea  miwuiata,  has 
gtjlden  yellow  How*^rs.  w^ilh  a  largo  orange 
spot:  lip  white,  with  violet  mys.  When  in  a 
gmwlng  state  they  require  lflH*raI  heat  and 
moisture^  and  a  cool,  dry  house  when  at  rest. 
They  are  Increased  by  division  Just  as  they 
eominenee    a    new    growth.      Introduced  in 

Cibo'titim,  From  kibation,  a  Bmallbox;  refer- 
ring to  the  fttrm  of  the  spore  vessels.  Nat. 
O rd .  PottfiHjd iacetF., 

A  small  gnnus  of  very  interesting  Ferns  re- 
lated to  Dkknonia,  They  are  large  and  very 
haniisome,  and  in  sonui  coses  arborescenu 
The  fronds  are  hi  pinnate,  nnd  often  gkiucouw 
bt^ieath.  C  Baromefs  is  believ«'d  to  hi*  tlie 
Tartarian  Lamb,  a tiout  which  travelers  have 
told  so  wonderful  a  tale.  This  **  Lamb"  con* 
sists  merely  f»f  the  decumbent,  shaggy  eaudex 
of  a  kind  of  Femi  which  is  unquestionably  this 
species*  The  **  traveler's  tale  "  is  tliat  on  an 
uncultix'ated  salt  plain  of  vast  extent,  west  of 
the  Volga,  grows  a  wonderful  plant,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  lamb,  Imving  feet,  liend,  ami 
tail  di^itinetly  formed,  and  its  skin  covered 
with  soft  down.  The  laujb  grows  upon  a  stalk 
about  three  feet  high,  the  part  by  which  it  is 


sustained  being  a  kind  of  navel.  It  turns 
about  and  Iw^nds  to  the  herbage,  which  serves 
tor  its  food,  and  piues  away  when  the  gmss 
dries  up  and  fails.  The  fact  on  which  this 
tale  is  based  appears  to  be,  that  tlie  eaudex  of 
this  ptant  may  be  matle  to  present  a  rude  ap- 
p4?arance  of  an  animal  covered  %vith  silky* 
hair-like  scales,  and  if  cat  into  Is  fuund  to 
have  a  .*^oft  inside  of  a  reddish,  flesh-<-idored 
appearance.  Wlien  the  heibuge  of  its  nutive 
haimts  fails  through  drtuight.  Us  leaves  no 
doubt  die,  and  both  p  rish  from  the  same 
cause,  and  independently  of  each  other. 
From  thesis  app<-sHan«'es,  the  common  people 
believe  that  in  the  deserts  of  Scythia  there 
exist  creatures  half  animal  an<i  halt  plant. 
The  species  are  very  interesting  plants 
for  the  green-liouse,  the  fructincatlon  on 
the  large  bUpinnate  fronds  being  remarkably 
pretty.  They  ate  prnpugated  by  division, 
and  by  8|H»res.    Introduced  in  18*2*. 

Ci'cer.  Chick-pea.  EgjT>tlan  Pea,  From  fryitw^ 
force  or  stnmgth  ;  in  ivference  to  Its  qualities. 
Nat.  Ord.  L^gnminoitfT:, 

A  genus  of  legumiiious  plants,  consbting  of 
annuals,  peremdals  ami  undershrubs.  form- 
ing one  portion  of  the  Vetch  tribe,  Some  of  the 
species  are  included  in  the  genus  Aatnujalua^ 
by  some  botanists. 

C  arifiinara,  commonly  known  as  Chick, 
pea  or  Egyptian  piea,  is  an  annual  plant - 
growing  about  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Euiope  arid  India, 
where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  its  seeds 
which  form  one  of  the  pulses  known  lander 
the  name  of  **  Gram,"  and  which  are  greatly 
used  by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food, 
biding  ground  into  meal,  and  either  eaten  in 
puddings  or  made  into  cakes.  The  leaves  of 
this  species  consist  of  from  three  to  seven 
pairs  (►f  leaHets  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end, 
the  leaflets  bc.'ng  egg-shaped,  and  having 
their  edges  cut  into  very  sharp  teeth.  Both 
leaves  and  sti^ms  are  covered  with  glandular 
hairs  containing  oxalic  acid,  which  exudes 
from  them  in  hot  weather  and  hangs  in  drops, 
ultimately  forming  crystals. 

In  Mysore  tlie  natives  eollect  the  dew  from 
the  **  Gram  "  plants  by  meansof  muslin  oloUis, 
which  become  saturated  with  it.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained,  which  is  very  acid,  Is  preP4.*rved 
in  bottles  for  use,  and  is  regarded  as  a  sure 
medicine  in  cases  of  indigestioti,  being  adudn- 
istered  in  water.  It  is  Bt4it<^d  that  the  boota 
of  a  person  walking  through  a  dewy  Gram 
field  will  be  entirely  destr<»yed  by  tjie  pun- 
gency  id  this  acid  given  out  by  the  leaveb. 

Clcho'rium.  Chicory  or  Succory.  An  ancient 
Egyptian  name.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoHittt, 

C.  Intjfbus,  the  plant  soextensiv'«dy  cultivated 
in  Europe  as  a  substitute  for  cofTee,  or  for  ltd 
adulteration,  is  eonumuily  known  as  Wild 
Endive,  and  is  found  growing  wild  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  being  by  tar  the  most  cimi 
mori  In  England.  It  is  also  naturallased  in 
this  conn  try,  and  Iscotnmon  in  TM'glected  lields 
anil  along  roa<isides  in  neighlH>rhoods  long 
settled.  Its  llowers  are  bright  Ivtue,  produced 
in  great  profusi<m  in  August  and  S^^pt^'mb^r. 
The  plant  grows  \*\  its  wild  state  from  one  to 
three  feet  high,  but  under  cultivatUm  it  often 
reaches  six  feet^  The  roots  are  flesliy^  not 
unlike  the  Dandelion,  to  which  family  tt 
belongs.     For  the  adulterati«jn  of  cofTe^,*  the 
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root  is  dried  and  gruund,  in  which  state  it 
tclof*ely  re-jemblt^s  gruuiid  coffee.  Tlie  use  of 
[Cbicory  i^  ctHumoa  and  uudisgiiised^  and 
aaiiy  consider  a  mixture  prof«raVile  to  pure 
jfTei^,  and  buy  the  two»  and  mix  to  suit  their 
f"Own  tastes.  So  great  is  tlm  dituiaml  for  it  for 
tldji  purpose,  that,  notwitli.Htantling  iU  ch(»ap* 
Bdttdund  ea^e  of  culture,  it  is  orU'u  aduttnrated 
by  roasted  wheat,  rye,  acorn»i  carr<»iB,  aud 
riiher  articles  of  a  similar  nature.  Tlie  plants 
are  largely  cultivated  in  France  for  their 
leave&t  which  are  blanched  aud  used  as  a  ^alad. 
A  large-leaved  variety,  called  the  **  Witloof,*' 
much  cultivati^d  in  Belgium,  the  plants 
ei tig  taken  up  in  auturan.  forQed  and  blanched 
in  a  warm,  dark  place,  and  n^ied  eitfier  cooked 
or  as  a  salad,  forming  what  ia  called  by  ttie 
Fremih  **  Bari>e  de  Capucin."  C.  Edina  Is  the 
fEndive,  which  &ee. 

Icu'ta.  Cowbane,  Water  Hemlock.  The 
iitieient  Lutin  name  of  the  Menilock.  Nat. 
Ord.  UMM/erw. 

A,  Btnall  genns  of  biennial  plants,  very  com- 
mon In  moist  waste  places,  C.  itutcahtiit^  com- 
monly known  as  Spotted  Cowtiaiie,  somewhat 
resonibles  Sweet  Cicely,  and  is  oft^^n  mistake  a 
lor  it.  The  root  is  an  active  poison  in  its 
fgreen  sUite,  but  loses  its  virulent  qualities 
^when  dried*  It  is  a  dangerous  peat  to  the 
iMpni'er,  the  herbage  tiften  proving  destructive 
^toeattle,  when  eaten  by  them,  and  many 
'  Childrea  have  lost  their  lives  by  eating  the 
i foots,  which  they  have  mistaken  ftu*  Cicely. 
C,  viro»a,  a  species  common  throughout 
Europe,  furnished  the  poison  given  to  Phoeioii 
and  Socrates. 
deako'wvkia.  Named  In  honor  of  Proffnnor  L. 
Citnkoitsk^t  a  Bussian    botanist.     Nat    Ord. 

C.  KirkiU  the  only  described  species,  Is  a 

rliaadsome  aucl  int't^restiiig  plant,  a  native  of 
astern  tropical  Africa.  Its  blossoms,  which 
are  exceedingly  attractive,  are  produced  on  a 
many-llowercd  scape,  and  are  of  a  purplish 
roso  color,  with  a  billd  golden  spot  in  the 
puter.  It  was  Introduced  from  Zanzibar  in 
'1872,     Syn.  Kmmpferui. 

Ciliie.  Somewhat  Btidlsh  hairs,  which  form  a 
fringe  on  the  margin  of  m\  organ,  as  those  on 
the  b'af  of  SempcnHViuti  ttrioruin. 

Cillate.    Fringed  with  hairs. 

dsdol'faga.      Bug-bane.     A   genus   of  Ranan' 

i'tUa4*&x^  allied  to  Aet«;a.     C.  racemoHa,  Black 

iv»^-root*     The  most  showy  and  best  known 

,     K's    is   common    in     rich    woods,    from 

M;tifie     to    Wisconsin.       It   has    tri-terrinto 

oaves,  and  a  stem  three  to  eight  feet  high, 

biiarlng  white  flowers  in  elongated  wandlike 

nicf^med.    Several  of  the  species,  also,  are 

nativee  of  oastern  Europe  and  Siberia. 

Ciacho'na.    Named  after  the  CouhUhs  of  Cm- 

rJum^  Vice-Queen  of  Peru,  who  was  cured  t»f  a 

r-verln  1638  by  this  remedy*    Nat.  OihI.  Cir^- 

This  genus  j'lelds  the  well-known  Peruvian 

bark  of  commerce.     It  requires  the  protection 

vt  «  warm  green- house  to  preserve  It  In  even 

bsioderate  vigor.  It  is  the  typo  of  an  extensive 

Psnd  highly  interesting  order. 

CtQcbona'cese,    A  large  and  important  order  of 

trei's,  shrubs,  ancl  herbaceous  plants,  now  re- 

gank'd  aa  a  dlviaion  or  sub-order  of  Rubiaceoi, 

which  »e«. 
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Cinera'ria*  From  cinf^es,  ashes ;  in  reference  to 
the  gray  down  covering  the  surface  of  the 
leaves,    Nat.  Ord.  CoitqmHitie. 

There  are  njiward  of  fifty  species  of  thts 
genus  enumerated,  varying  In  habit  from  the 
dwarf  herl>aceous  plant,  not  rifting  more  than 
half  afoot,  to  tlie  tall,  soft-wooded,  suffruti- 
cose  species  with  a  stature  i*f  live  or  six  feet. 
The  (lowers  of  most  of  them  are  of  a  pale 
greiuush  yellow,  though  some  have  white,  red, 
or  purple  Jlowers.  0.  crwntcL,  introduced 
from  the  Caxmry  It^lands  in  1777.  is  the  specieii 
from  which  all  tlte  ilorist's  varieties  have 
originated  and  wfiich  are  among  the  most 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  that  can  be 
grown  for  green-house  or  conservatory  dect>- 
ration.  A  packet  of  seeds  of  a  good  strain 
will  produce  a  great  variety  of  colors,  and  as 
the  plants  are  of  easy  culture^  and  do  ntit  re- 
quire much  heat,  they  slmnld  be  grown  by 
every  one  possesslJig  a  green-house  where 
frost  is  excluded  during  winter;  the  plants 
flourishing  best  in  a  cool,  rather  moist  atmos- 
phere. The  seeds  may  be  sown  from  July 
till  September,  and  potted  off  separately  in  a 
light  rich  soil,  and  are  best  grown  in  an  ordi 
nary  garden  frame  or  cold  pit,  facing  north, 
till  the  advent  at  frost,  when  they  should  be 
brought  into  the  green-house  and  repf>tted  at 
different  times,  according  to  their  slice  and 
forwardness,  thus  insuring  a  succession  of 
bloom  during  the  late  winter  and  spring 
months.  As  the  old  plants  are  very  difllcult 
to  keep  over  summer,  and  seedlings  make 
much  more  vigorous  plants  than  those  sum- 
mered ovi^r,  It  is  better  to  sow  a  succession 
annually  of  a  good  strain,  and  when  the  plants 
have  flowored  throw  them  away.  Through- 
out the  entir»3  existence  of  the  plants  they 
should  be  guarded  from  drought,  and  the  at- 
tach ks  of  green  liy,  to  which  they  are  very  sub- 
ject- Tobacco  st<^ms,  cut  up  fine,  and  placed 
among  the  p+its  on  the  bench,  form  an  excel- 
lent pn^ventive  for  the  latter.  They  should 
also  fw?  fumigated  frequently,  but  not  strongly, 
as  although  the  fly  may  nfit  he  di?tect*+d  at 
flrsi  the  plants  may  be  infested  iK^neath  the 
youfig  leaves.  AH  Cim^rarias  are  benehtted  by 
applications  of  manure  water,  from  the  tinte 
the  Jlower-heailft  are  formed  until  they  op(!n. 
C  Miiritima^  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
has  silvery  gray  foliage,  downy  beneatli ;  it 
is  mnrh  u.-ed  for  vases  and  hanging^basketB, 
as  well  as  in  ribbon  gardetung.  etc, 

Ciimabar.    Scarlet  touched  with  orangr\ 

Cluuamo'mum,  Cinnamon.  Derived  from  the 
Arabic  kituimon,  cinnamon.  Nat.  Ord.  Laurti- 
cem, 

A  genua  of  evergreen  trees,  well  known  as 
furnishing  the  Cirmammi  of  commerce.  C 
ZeyUmu*um  is  largely  enll  ivateil  in  C<\vlon  fi^r 
its  bark,  which  furnishes  the  tH\st  Cinnamon 
The  bark  is  stripped  olT  the  branches,  when  it 
rolls  U[^  into  quills,  tlie  smaller  of  which  are 
Introiluced  within  the  larg<u\  and  then  dried 
In  the  sun.  The  thinner  tim  bark  is,  ai»a rule, 
the  flner  the  qualtt\%  C.  Ctvwia  furnishes 
the  Cassia  bark,  which  Is  much  like  Cinnamon, 
but  thicker,  coars*»r,  stronger,  less  delicate  in 
flavor,  and  cheap^^r.  It  is  commonly  used  In 
the  lulu Iteration  of  Cinnamoti.  Both  species 
furnish  what  are  known  as  Ctissia  bmls,  which 
are  something  like  cloves,  and,  like  thiuik, 
consist    of    the    uneipanded    flower   buds. 
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They  posses*  prop*>rtioB  similar  to  thos<*  of 
the  bark.  Ttu^re  uio  ^t^voml  other  spwies  of 
thiej  {jenus  that  funiibh  aromatic  harks,  which 
are  ijs^ixi  hi  llavoiiniif  and  hi  ratulieiue. 

Ciniiamoa  Peru,  The  popular  name  of  od*i  of 
oiiritaUve  Ferns.  fMmtindn  Chmaniomat. 

Ciiinamon  Root.  A  eomiuuti  niLtne  ft>r  Imda 
Ctmt/ztt, 

Cinnamon  Tree.     Sof^  Cinnamftmmn. 

CiuDamon  Vine,  A  name  givf^a  to  Dioscorea 
bafatoH. 

Cinque-foil,  or  Five- Finger.  One  of  the  popn- 
Uir  names  «tf  Foientilta,  whieh  tsee. 

CircsB'a.  EnehanUu's  Nlghtwha<h\  A  classical 
nain*\  after  Circe,  a  eelehrati'ii  entihantre^s, 
skilled  in  poisonous  herbs.  Nat.  Ord.  Onu- 
gracett. 

A  small  geims  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials. c*f  Li  lit  little  interest ;  natives  tif  Europe^ 
and  natui'atized  in  many  parts  of  tbts  eimriiry. 

Circinal.    Resembling  a  circle, 

Circiuat*.  Bent  like  tlie  head  *  >f  a  erosier^  as  in 
the  young  leaf  of  a  Fern  when  it  begins  to 
grow. 

Cirrhopa'taliiiii.  From  cirrhuM,  a  tendril,  ami 
pffalon,  a  tlower  leaf;  in  reference  to  the 
Btrap-tihaped  petals.     Nat.  Ord.  OrckidaceiE. 

An  e.^teusive  gen\is  of  small,  very  curious 
epiphytal  On  hi<ls,  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
atid  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Tlieir  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  having  the  lateral  sepals  pro^ 
longed  into  narrow  streamers.  From  this 
peculiar  feature,  and  the  fact  that  they  oeeupy 
but  little  room,  a  few  of  the  spt^ciei^  have  been 
introiiuced  iiiUf  thi>  ni(in>  general  collection 
of  Orchids.    Propagated  by  divish.*n* 

Cirrliofte.  Either  fundshed  with  a  tendril,  as  thp 
Grape- vhie  or  the  leaves  of  ti/oriowt  Huperba  ; 
or  assuming  the  form  and  fniirtioiis  of  a  ten- 
dril, as  thi>  pe4luDcles  of  CktwtiiM  eirrhoHa:  or 
when*  tho  tendrils  ani  jii  some  way  remark- 
able, liS  tho  Xepejdhes. 

Ci'rainm.  Common  or  Plumed  Thistle.  From 
WrHfw,  a  swollen  vein;  in  reference  to  being 
pricked  by  the  spines,     Nat  Orti.  Compw*itfi. 

The  Thistle  family  is  too  welt  known  tt> 
need  apeeiai  mention.  Two  of  the  more 
troublesome  speeieb,  (*.  lanrtolatum,  the  com- 
mon Thistle,  and  C  finv'/wr,the  Canada  Thistle, 
are  both  natives  of  Europe,  though  perh^etlj' 
na  t  n  ml  ized.  in  t  hi  a  c  o  n  n  t  ry .  T  he  re  arti  j  n  a  n  y 
nutive  specieB,  the  most  eonspieuoua  being  d*. 
mtUicum,  Bwarnp Thistle,  aperiMiniah  common 
In  moist  woods  an<l  swamps,  often  growing  as 
hi gl I  as  eight  feet*  This  gnnus  is  now  placed 
undi^r  CuicttM  hy  some  tKiUmists. 

Cisaa'mpelos.  A  g^'Uiis  of  MfnhpprmacetF^  with 
the  climbing  character  of  the  Ivy,  kvmos  of 
the  Greeks,  and  ttie  clusten^il  fruit  of  tho  vine 
Amjtekta,  The  most  important  plant  of  the 
g*mus  is  the  Velvet-leaf,  or  Caapeba,  C 
Piirtira,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  Central 
Ameriea,  and  India.  The  r<H>t  of  this  plant 
fiirnisln's  the  **  Faieira  bra,va "'  of  the  drug- 
gists, uiuch  useil  in  medicine. 

Ci'ssu^.  From  hHMrtH,  Ivy  ;  in  n^forenco  to  their 
&e rambling  haliit,     Nat.  Ord.   Vilatiem. 

A  gt'uus  of  clitnbing  plants,  allied  to  Mtb*. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  they  are  plants  of  but 
little  interest  to  the  llorist.  One  of  the  species, 
howevor,  C*  diacohrt  it*  tt  plant  remarkable  for 
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the  beatity  of  its  foli»ige,  and  it©  adaptation  to 
tho  hot-house.  This  species  is  a  native  of 
.lava,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  1854 
hy  Messrs  llollison  and  Sons,  of  Tooting^  and 
is  described  by  Mr.  Lowe  as  foliowB:  "The 
leaves,  whit*h  are  six  ifiches  long  and  two 
and  a  half  broad,  are  colored  on  tlie  upper 
surface  in  tho  richest  manner eonceivable,  the 
plant  rivaUng,  in  its  beautiful  foliage,  the 
finest  of  the  AnirclochituH  family;  the  color 
being  a  rich  green,  clou<led  with  white,  peach, 
and  dark  purplish  crim-on,  and  covered  with 
a  metallic  luster.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf 
is  a  rieii  brownish  crimson.  No  description 
or  painting  can  do  justice  to  the  lieautv  of 
these  superb  leaves  wlien  in  perfection."  This 
plant  is  a  rapid  grower,  rcrjuirlng  a  very  rich 
soil  and  humid  atmosphere,  together  with  a 
high  lemp<5rature,  to  bring  it  to  oorfection.  It 
should  be  K^'^^^vn  in  a  shaded  house,  and  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  Byringe  the  plant,  as 
water  on  the  h-aves  destroys  the  metallic 
luster.  It  is  readily  increffcsed  by  cuttings. 
The  leaves  an*  much  valued  by  florists  for 
their  various  work  in  baskets,  designs,  etc. 

Cista^ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  herbs, 
often  viscid,  with  simple  entire  leaves  and 
showy  dowers,  found  chiefly  in  tlie  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  rarely  in 
North  or  Simih  America.  They  are  usually 
resinous,  aiul  have  a  balsamic  fnigranee. 
lMutTithr}num  vuhjare^  the  common  K<»ek  Rose 
of  England,  has  n^markabiy  irritable  stauu'tis, 
which  in  sunny  weather  move  on  being 
touched.  There  ai-»3  eight  genera  and  about 
lyo  species  In  this  order;  the  best  known  of 
which  arc  CistiMt  Hetiantfi£:mum  BkUdHudJionta, 

Ciatenis.  The  superior  value  of  rain-water  for 
plant  cultivation  and  general  garden  purposes 
is  often  overlooked  wlien  building  green- 
houses, as  it  Is  frequently  conducted  to  drains 
when  m^commodation  for  its  reception  should 
be  provided  in  the  shape  of  cisterns.  These 
are  generally  constructed  with  sttmes  or  brick, 
and  coated  inside  with  ci'ment.  Where  the 
griiund  will  admit  of  it,  an  excellent  and 
eheap  method  la  to  havf\  tho  sides  of  the  els* 
tern  bhipcd  as  much  as  tho  soil  will  allow,  and 
coat  it  ono  inch  thick  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  cement  to  three  of  gravel,  Unlshing  with 
a  thin  coating  of  pure  cement.  This  forma  a 
wall  which  when  tlry  bocomes  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  will  last  for  years.  The  size  of  cisterns 
shouhl  vary  a^'cording  to  their  intended  use. 
If  the3^  are  to  furnish  a  dally  supply  of  water, 
they  need  not  be  so  large  as  for  keeping  a  sup- 
ply for  summer  only.  The  average  depth  of 
rain  whicli  falls  in  this  latitude  rarely  excweds 
six  to  seven  inches  for  two  months*  Thoslxe 
of  the  cistern  therefore  need  not  exceed  that 
of  a  body  of  water  on  the  whole  roof  of  the 
building  seven  tnche-;  deep.  To  ascertain  this 
amount  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  of 
the  building,  reduce  this  to  inches,  and  divide 
the  product  by  2iJl,  and  tho  quotient  will  Ik* 
galhinsfor  eaeh  iiu'h  of  depth.  Multiplying 
by  seven  will  give  the  full  annnint  for 'two 
months*  rain  falling  upon  the  roof;  divide  by 
m^^,  the  quotient  will  he  barrels.  Cisterns 
intended  only  for  drawing  from  in  timed  of 
drought,  to  hold  all  the  water  that  may  fail, 
should  be  abuut  three  times  the  preceding 
capacity. 

d'atua.    Hock  Eose.    From  kiste,  a  box ;  in  1^1- 
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erence  to  th?  form  of  tJie  t»tH»d  ve»&el.    Nat- 

A  i;onij>5  of  handsomt*  shrubs*  few  of  which 
ttrc  ia  cuIUvaticm.  They  hiv  niitivf^B  ot  sonth- 
pin  ami  weriU»rn  Europe,  north  Africa,  and 
the  Canary  Islands.  Some  of  thfi  spoci^^  are 
elvgaiit  f^hrults.  having  terminal  Uownr  sLiiiks 
bearing  onb  or  mort'  Howt^rj*,  rt*t^i»nibling  in 
appearance  those  of  the  Do^  Rose.  They  eel- 
doni  last  more  than  a  few  hoiir^  after  expand- 
ing, and  do  not  open  except  in  suimy  weailier. 
Tile  flowers  are  either  white  or  roae-eoloi'ed, 
with  yellow  or  purplish  marks  at  their  base* 
Some  of  thespeeieft  fiirni^^ii  a  yum  ttiat  is  ut^ed 
i.i  T,,,L,yas  a  perfume  and  lor  fumigation; 
i^ed  to  be  a  epeeiftc  for  the  plague. 
i  1 1  by  BeedSp  layers,  or  eu tti ngs- 

CitJiaje'zylunL  Fiddle-wool.  From  kltharn. 
a  lyve^  and  xylon^  wood ;  in  reference  to  the 
supposed  fitness  of  the  wood  for  muaical 
infelruraente.     Nat.  Ord.  V*rrbena(VfE. 

A  gonui*.  of  tall-growing  tiees,  common  from 
Florida  to  Brazil-  It  furnishes  a  hard,  dur- 
able wood,  stilted  for  various  purposes  in  the 
mechanic  arts.  Its  supposed  ubc  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  musical  iiiAtrumeoti*  i%  a  mistake* 
One  of  the  s(»eeies  is  calb'il  by  tlie  French 
Fidt-h,  for  its  durability  in  l>unding.  The 
English  have  corrupted  the  name  U^  Fiddle- 
wm>d,  by  which  name  it  b  popularly  known. 

CitrinouB.     Lemon-colored. 

GltTOD.  (Citrus  m€dica.\  This  is  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  species  as  the  Lemon  ; 
It  Is  ft  native  of  the  forests  of  the  north  of 
India,  but  Is  extensively  cultivated  in  south- 
ern Europe.  In  its  wild  state  the  tree  grows 
to  the  height  of  atw>ut  eight  feet,  erect  and 
prickly,  with  long  reclining  branches,  in  gen- 
eral appearance  rosemblirig  the  Lemon.  The 
fruit  Is  from  six  to  nine  inches  in  length, 
ovate,  with  a  protuberance  at  the  toji.  There 
are  two  rinds,  the  outer  thin,  with  innumera- 
ble glands,  full  of  a  most  fragrant  oil ;  the 
inner  thick,  white  and  fungous ;  it  is  this  inner 
rind  which  is  preserved  and  much  used  in 
confections,  cake,  etc, 

dtrooe'Ua,    Oil  Plant,     ^ntfropo^n  citrutum. 

Cltni'llus.  From  CitntJ*,  in  allusion  to  the 
Orange-Uk*?  fruits.     Nat,  Ord.  Cu4:urhUa**f'fr. 

A  *mall  genus  of  trailing  annual  or  peren- 
nial herbs.  C.  cokirtpithm  fiiniish<'S  the  cathar- 
tic drug  Coloeynth.  or  Bitter  Apple*  C  vni- 
gari^  la  the  well-known  Water  ilelon,  which 
»ee. 

Ci'tms«  Orange  Tree.  Derivation  of  name 
unknown.  Supposed  to  refer  to  Citron,  a  town 
I  n  J  u  d ea.     N  at,  U rd .  H  uUx^'vm, 

The    g'mus    CUnm    includes    the    Orange, 
Lemon,  Limis  Citron,  B haddock,  etc.,  all  well 
Ml  _  cultivation,  both  for  their  flowers 

i»  rnJt,  but  of  wtiich  only  a  f«nv  kinds 

'  o!  ,,..,^.-^  and  Lemons  are  genonilly  grown, 
Whi*n  grown  for  ornamental  purposes  in 
grr.'ij.house  or  rwims.  they  all  tliriv^-  well  in 
a  mixture  of  rich  loam  with  a  tittle  rotted 
dimir ;  but  great  care  i»  necessary  not  to  over- 
LT'  orgivetliem  loo  mur-h  water  whon 

1*^  ►wing  state.     The  different  species 

I  ai.  .  ,  .i,  .  I  H's  are  genemlly  propagated  by  bud- 
ding, grafting  and  inareh*in«  on  the  common 
L«*inou,  which  grruvs  readily  from  aeed. 
Orung»'S  are  also  frequently  raised  from  seed  ; 
but  unless  they  la^^  budded  or  grafted  when 
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about  two  years  old,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  they  flower.  Orange  Trees  may  also 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  are  best 
from  the  old  wood,  struck  in  sand  in  a  gentle 
bottom  heat,  and  shaded.  Plant. 'i  raised  in 
this  manner  flower  and  fruit  much  sooner  than 
any  others,  but  they  scarcely  ever  attain  a 
lai*go  size.  Both  the  Orange  and  Lemon  are 
siieh  favorites  in  this  country  that  scarcely  a 
cottage,  where  a  Ilower-pot  or  tub  can  be  put 
into  requisition,  is  without  one  or  the  other 
of  these  plants.  When  placed  in  unsuitable 
soil  and  carelessly  watered,  they  seldom 
remain  long  in  a  good  etate  of  health.  When 
they  become  sickly  and  yellow  they  should  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  a  large  portj(>n  of  the 
old  soil  should  be  shaken  irmn  the  rootB,  and 
they  should  be  reptittcd  in  a  mixture  of  line 
iuamy  soil  and  rotted  manure,  with  about  one- 
fourth  of  charcoal  dust,  or  ptnvdered  charcoal. 
There  are  numerous  varieties  of  Oranges  and 
Lemout^  grt>vvn  for  the  fruit.  Our  markets 
were  formerly  supplied  from  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  Aiton?s  and  the  "West  Indies* 
Until  within  a  few  years  the  "Havana"  was 
the  most  highly  esti^emod,  but  the  Florida 
Orange  is  now  the  leading  variety  in  the  mar- 
kets. Tiie  cultivation  of  the  Orange  in  Flor- 
ida commenced  pi\n  ious  to  lt420,  but  was 
carried  on  only  to  a  limited  extent  for 
some  years  thereafter.  Frota  18.10  to  1835 
many  large  groves  w^ere  planted,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  extrat^rdirmry 
frost  of  the  latter  year.  The  previous  year 
there  were  trees  at  St.  Augustine  that  pro- 
duced each  li.lKK)  oranges— a  handsome  rev- 
enue from  a  single  tree.  The  dreaded  elTcc^ts 
of  a  frost  almost  entirely  diseourageil  further 
plantings  for  a  number  of  years.  The  culti- 
vatinji  of  the  Orange  is  now  attra*yting  greater 
attention  in  Florida  than  evr*r  before.  The 
Indian  River  country  alxmnds  in  plantations 
that  are  yielding  large  and  profitable  crops. 
^k^me  of  the  more  Bclentlfte  growr*rs,  from 
careful  experiments  and  close  observation, 
hold  the  opinion  that  frosts  as  severe  as  those 
of  1835  will  not  injure  the  trees  if  the  precau- 
tion bo  taken  to  shade  the  tr\inks  from  the 
sun  a  short  time,  until  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  is  fully  restored.  L^jmons*  Limes  and 
Shaddocks  are  also  largely  grown  In  Florida. 
In  si>me  parts  of  Texas  and  in  California  the 
cultivation  of  these  fruits  is  being  rapidly 
extended, 
Cladra'atH  Yellow  Wrjod.  Name  of  obscure 
derivation.     Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoMW, 

This  genus  includes  several  species,  none  of 
which  are  of  special  interest,  excepting  C, 
tindoria  better  known,  perhaps,  as  VinfiUti 
ht4ea,  a  native  species  indigenous  In  eastern 
Kentucky  and  southward.  It  is  a  small  and 
handsome  tree,  with  a  comnnct,  broadly 
rounded  head,  leaves  oomp^>und  like  those  of 
the  Lwust,  of  a  light,  pleasing  green  color, 
changing  in  autuTun  to  a  warm  yellow.  The 
flowers  appear  in  June  in  (>endulous  rai;cmc3  of 
great  beauty,  pea-shaped,  white  and  fragrant, 
and  are  pn>duced  in  such  profusion  as  almost 
to  clotlu^  the  tree,  making  it  a  beautiful  otpj*'et 
for  the  lawn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  thougli  of 
slow  growth,  and  commenees  U*  liower  when 
only  a  small  shrub.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  roots  or  by  seeds,  C.  itrnttretutin,  the 
East  Indian  representative  of  Uie  foivgoing, 
is  a  tree  reaching  the  height  of  forty  feet, 
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bearing  pinnate  leaves  and  long,  dense 
racemes  of  whitish  flowers.  It  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree,  flowering  freely  in  August,  and 
being  quite  hardy,  is  a  decidedly  useful  addi- 
tion to  the  shrubbery  or  lawn.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Amoor  Valley  in  1880. 
Clammy.    Viscid,  sticky. 

Cla'rkia.  In  honor  of  Ckiptain  Clarke,  who 
accompanied  Captain  Lewis  in  his  journey  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Nat.  Ord.  OncigracexB. 
A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  mostly  from  Cal- 
ilomia.  The  whole  of  the  species  are  indis- 
pensable to  every  flower  garden  where  annuals 
are  grown.  The  flrst  sowing  should  take  place 
in  Septerpber ;  a  few  will  survive  the  winter, 
and  afford  an  early  bloom  in  the  following 
season.  The  next  and  principal  sowing  should 
be  done  in  March,  and  a  few  more  put  in  about 
the  end  of  April,  together  with  those  trans- 
planted, will  continue  a  fine  display  through 
the  whole  summer.  They  grow  in  any  soil, 
so  that  the  situation  is  open  or  free  from  the  ! 
drip  of  trees,  and  merely  require  to  be  thinned 
to  about  a  foot  from  each  other.  This  rule 
will  apply  to  nearly  all  those  that  are  known 
as  "tender  annuals." 

Clary.  Salvia  Sclarea,  A  biennial  plant  of 
the  order  LabiatcB,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  Switzerland  and  of  Italy.  It  has  been 
under  cultivation  as  a  pot-herb,  for  seasoning 
soups,  since  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  grown  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
sage,  Salvia  officinalis. 

Clavate.    Club-shaped,   as  where    any  organ,   I 
slender  at  the  base,  gradually  enlarges  to- 
wards the  apex,  as  the  fllaments  of  Thalictrum 
clavaium.  . 

Claw.  The  long,  narrow  base  of  some  petals, 
analogous  to  the  footstalk  of  leaves,  as  in 
Dianthus. 

Clajrto'nia.    Spring  Beauty.    Named  after  Dr. 
John   Clayton,  an    early    American    botanist.    I 
Nat.  Ord.  PortuLacacecR. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty,  hardy  plants,  of  | 
either  annual  or  perennial  duration.  The  for- 
mer only  require  to  be  sown  where  they  are  to 
remain,  and  the  latter  succeed  when  planted 
in  loam  without  further  trouble.  Their 
flowers  are  either  white  or  pink  of  various  • 
shades.  Several  tuberous-rooted  perennial 
species  are  found  in  moist  woods  in  this 
country  from  Virginia  westward  to  California. 
They  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  annual 
species  in  flowering,  and  are  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

Cleavers  or  Clivers.     See  Galium. 

Cleiao'stoma.  From  kltno,  to  close,  and  stoma, 
a  mouth  ;  in  allusion  to  the  mouth  of  the  spur 
being  closed.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  epiphytal  orchids, 
the  8ev<Tal  species  of  which,  are  beautiful 
plants,  although  most  of  them  have  small 
flowers,  a  fact  that  renders  them  unpopular 
with  orchid  growors.  They  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Aerides. 

Cle'matis.  Virgin's  Bower.  From  klema,  a 
vine-branch;  in  reference  U)  their  climbing 
like  a  vine.     Nat.  Ord.  Ranun^uJ/icece.  , 

An  extensive  genus  of  handsome  twining   ' 
shrubs,  natives  of    North  America,    Europe, 
Japan,  and  occasionally  met  with  in  Australia, 
Asia,  and  Africa.     C.   Virginiana  is  the  well-   , 
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known  Virgin's  Bower,  a  species  common  In 
the  woods  and  roadsides  of  New  York  south- 
ward. There  are  several  other  species  com- 
mon in  this  country.  C.  flammula,  the  sweet- 
scented  Virgin's  Bower,  is  much  admired  for 
its  gracefulness,  delicious  fragrance,  and  poeti- 
cal associations.  For  the  many  large-flowering 
varieties  we  are  indebted  to  Sieboldt  and  For- 
tune, who  discovered  them  in  Japan.  From 
the  several  species  introduced  by  them  very 
many  varieties  have  been  produced,  among 
which  is  C.  c/ocAcmanii.  a  variety  with  large  pur- 
ple flowers,  very  showy,  and  deservedly  popu- 
lar. Some  of  the  varieties  are  pure  white,  with 
both  double  and  single  flowers.  The  whole 
of  them  are  quite  hai'dy,  though  the  young 
growth  should  be  protected  the  first  winter. 
They  delight  in  a  strongs  rich  soil,  and  for 
climbing  up  stumps  of  old  trees,  training  to 
trellises,  covering  arbors  or  verandas,  or 
planting  to  droop  over  amongst  rock-work,  no 
plants  are  more  suitable  or  will  make  a  more 
gorgeous  display.  Not  only  are  they  well 
adapted  for  running  up  all  kinds  of  supports, 
festooning,  etc.,  but  many  of  the  grand  hy- 
brid varieties,  are  equally  suitable  for 
trailing  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
covering  beds,  either  alone  or  associated  with 
a  few  distinct  foliaged  plants.  They  are  pro- 
pagated by  layering  the  young  shoots  in  sum- 
mer or  by  root  grafting  on  some  of  our  stronger 
growing  native  varieties.  The  shoots  of  the 
half-ripened  young  wood  can  also  be  freely 
rooted  by  cuttings  during  the  summer 
months.  C.  criffpa,  a  native  species,  is  very 
popular,  and  deservedly  so.  The  flowers,  of 
medium  size,  are  of  beautiful  purple,  and 
deliciously  f i-agrant ;  a  characteristic  absent 
from  most  of  the  class.  C.  coccinea,  a  recent 
introduction  from  Texas,  presents  us  with  a 
new  and  desirable  color. 
Cl9o'me.  From  kleio,  to  shut ;  in  reference  to 
the  parts  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord.  Cappari- 
da4XCB. 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  of  tropical 
shrubs,  annuals  and  biennials,  which  are  not 
suitable  for  general  cultivation.  This  genus, 
however,  contains  several  very  curious  and 
pretty  indigenous  annuals,  with  white,  rose, 
and  purple  flowers,  natives  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States.  They  are  all  easy  of 
cultivation.  They  should  be  started  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  the  plants  put  out  in  the  open  border 
at  the  proper  season  for  tender  annuals. 

Clerode'ndron.  From  JderoSf  a  chance,  and 
dendron,  a  tree;  said  to  be  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  medicinal  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  VerbenacecB. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  more  beautiful 
objects  than  several  members  of  this  genus 
when  well  cultivated.  Cuttings  taken  off  any 
time  during  summer  root  readily,  or  in  winter 
in  gentle  heat,  and  should  be  kept  in  small 
pots  through  the  succeeding  winter,  on  a 
shelf  or  underneath  a  bench  in  the  green- 
house. About  the  first  of  Februa^  repot 
them,  giving  them  a  liberal  shift.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  very  rich.  To  flower 
freely,  they  require  frequent  shiftings  from 
smaller  into  larger  pots.  With  this  treatment 
they  can  be  made  to  bloom  continually  during 
the  entire  season.  Old  plants  can  bo  grown 
on  with  occasional  shiftings,  and  make  splen- 
did plants  for  garden  decoration  during  sum- 
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mer.  They  must,  however,  bo  grown  in  the 
shade.  After  flowering,  w^ater  freely,  in  order 
that  they  may  make  a  good  growth ;  after 
which  they  should  have  partial  sun  to  ripen 
the  wood.  If  not  wanted  for  winter  flowering, 
i-emove  the  plants  in  the  fall  to  a  light  cellar, 
free  from  frost,  giving  them  through  the 
winter  just  enough  water  to  sustain  life.  In 
the  spring,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
remove  the  plants  to  any  desired  position  in 
the  garden  or  on  thn  veranda  for  another  sea- 
son of  bloom.  C.  ThampHonm,  known  also  as 
C  Balfour ii^  introducc^d  from  Old  Calabar  in 
1861,  has  bright  crimson  flowers  disposed  in 
large  panicles,  with  pure  white  calyxes,  is  the 
best  and  most  showy  variety,  and  one  we 
have  seen  in  full  doom  a  number  of  years 
in  succession,  with  the  above  treatment.  It 
makes  a  valuable  climbing  plant  for  the  green- 
house when  so  desired. 

Cle'thra.  White  Alder,  Sweet  Pepperbush. 
From  klethra,  the  Greek  name  of  the  Alder, 
which  this  genus  somewhat  resembles  in  foli- 
age.    Nat.  Ord.  ErU^cwem, 

A  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs,  several  species 
of  which  are  common  in  swamps  and  low 
places  along  our  southern  coast.  C.  alnifolia 
is  common  in  the  Middle  States,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  sweet-scented  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes  in  July 
and  August.  Like  many  other  of  our  native 
plants,  it  improves  by  cultivation,  and  will 
succeed  well  in  a  shrubbery  border,  however 
dry^  It  should  be  transplanted  in  early 
spring. 

Cleye'ra.  Named  after  Andrew  Cleyer,  M.D.,  a 
Dutch  botanist  of  Batavia.  Nat.  Ord.  Tern- 
strcBmiacecB. 

A  genus  comprising  a  few  Indian  and  Jap- 
anese evergreen  shrubs  with  Camellia-like 
leaves,  and  small  axillary  white  or  yellowish 
flowers,  sometimes  sweet-scented.  C.  Jap- 
onica  tricolor  is  a  very  handsome  variegated 
plant,  with  leathery,  obovate.  dark-green 
leaves,  obliquely  marked  with  bands  of 
greyish-green,  the  broad,  creamy-white  mar- 
gin, tinged  of  a  bright  ros<»-color,  being  very 
conspicuous  in  the  younger  foliage.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Clia'nthua.  Glory  Pea.  From  klpios,  glory,  and 
anthos^  a  flower.     Nat.  Ord.  LpgumitMscc. 

A  genus  of  magniflcent,  half-hardy  shrubs 
from  Australia,  remarkable  for  their  showy 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  terminal  or  axil- 
lary racemes.  C.  puniceiis,  the  Parrot's  Bill, 
is  a  magniflcent,  half-hardy,  shrubby  climber, 
with  bright  crimson  flowers,  a  native  of  New 
Z  *aland.  It  grows  very  frec^ly  in  rich  loam  if 
its  roots  are  allowed  sufflchmt  room ;  and  it 
generally  thrives  best  wlien  planted  against 
the  back  wall  of  a  conservatory.  Cuttings 
pl.inted  in  pots  in  the  autumn,  aid  kept  in  the 
shaily  part  of  the  green-house,  will  bo  rooted 
by  spring,  when  they  may  be  planted  in  the 
open  border.  It  is  a  plant  that  rarely  flow(»rs 
well  in  a  pot,  as  it  requires  abundance  of  room 
for  its  roots,  and  grows  rapi<lly,  with  rather 
succulent  shoots,  requiring  abundance  of 
water  during  the  growing  season,  and  very 
little  at  any  other  time.  When  grown  in  tlie 
open  ground  the  juicy  nature  of  its  roots  ren- 
ders it  a  favorite  food  for  snails,  and  when 
kept  in  the  conservatory  or  green-house  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  red  spider.    If 
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these  enemies  be  kept  away,  and  tlie  plant  be 
grown  in  rich  soil,  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
loam  and  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  and  well 
siip[>Iied  with  air,  light,  and  water,  with 
abundance  of  room  for  its  roots,  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  the  splendor  of  its  flowers 
will  almost  surpass  belief;  but  unless  these 
points  are  attended  to,  the  plant  is  scarcely 
worth  growing.  C.  Dampieri,  Glorj'  Pea,  a 
sp«*cies  from  the  desert  regions  of  Australia, 
is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus, 
oither  for  the  green-house  or  the  border.  Its 
cultivaticm  is  rather  diflicult.  It  does  not 
gfow  to  such  dimensions  as  the  former,  but  is 
of  the  same  habit,  and  succeeds  best  when 
treated  as  an  annual.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
scarlet,  and  marked  with  a  black  blotch  In  the 
center.  If  the  seeds  are  planted  in  May  In 
the  open  border  where  they  are  to  grow,  in  a 
rich,  sandy  loam,  they  will  make  magniflcent 
plants,  and  flower  freely  from  August  until 
killed  by  frost.  Five  degrees  of  frost  will  not 
Injure  either  the  plants  or  the  flowers.  They 
will  not  at  anv  time  bear  transplanting.  Intro- 
duced in  1852^ 

Climber.  A  plant  that  grows  upright  upon 
trees,  walls,  etc.,  and  supports  itself  by  ten- 
drils or  by  air-roots ;  an  example  of  the  for- 
mer being  the  Grape  Vine  (Vitis),  and  of  the 
latter  the  Virginia  Creeper  {AmpelojMis), 

Climbing  Fern.    See  Lygodium  Acandens. 
Climbing  Fumatory.     See  Adlumia  cirrhosa. 
Climbi  ig  Gentian.    The  genus  Crnwfurdia. 
Climbing  Hempv<reed.     See  Mikania  scnndeiis. 
Climbing  Hydrangea.   See  Hijdrangea  acandens. 

The  name  is  also  applied   to  Schizophragma 

Hydrangeoides. 

Clinto'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, at  one  time  governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York.     Nat.  Ord.  LUia^ece. 

Very  beautiful  and  interesting  stemless 
perennials,  with  creeping  root-stocks,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  herbaceous  border. 
Th«»y  are  found  in  ricli  woods  from  New  York, 
southward,  along  the  Alleghanies;  one 
species,  with  deep  rose-colored  flowers  is 
found  in  California.  Tlie  genus  very  com- 
monly known  as  CUntonia  ( Dougla-^),  belon^^ing 
to  fjobeliacfiP,  is  more  proi)erly  called  Dow- 
nbigia,  as  the  CUntonia  of  Raftn«»s(iue  has 
priority  over  that  of  Douglas.   See  Doirningia. 

Clito'ria.  Blue  Pea.  Butterfly  Pea.  From  klrio, 
to  shut  up:  in  n'ference  to  its  seeding  within 
the  flower  long  hi'foro  the  flower  drops  off. 
Nat.  Ord.  J^vgnminoHir. 

\vvy  hantlsonie  hot-house  clinil)ers,  of 
graceful  liabit,  the  majority  producing  lari^e, 
highly-(M)lored  flowers.  C.  tprnn'en,  Syn. 
Tcrnatfa  vnlgnriSy  introduced  from  Intlia  in 
171^9,  is  perhaps  the  finest,  its  lovely  blue 
flowers  receiving  universal  admiration.  The 
whole  of  the  p.'riMinial  species  succeed  in 
rich  loam,  the  annual  kin<ls  require  the  ordi- 
nary trejitment  of  tender  annuals.  C.  Maritnm 
has  a  (Uirious  distribution,  being  found  in  the 
Southern  States  and  Mexico,  and  appearing 
again  in  the  Khasia  Mountains  in  India, 
without  being  found  in  any  intervening  place. 
Propagated  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

Cli'via.  Named  after  a  Duchess  of  Northtimber- 
land,  a  member  of  the  Clive  family.  Nat. 
Ord.  AmaryllidacecE.  ' 
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Cliria  voliiliA,  t  ho  cmly  epecies,  is  ft  robust 
^growing  plant,  whi(vh»  oneo  ostublishi^d^  is 
very  prolilii'  of  lii*wers.  It  grow;^  w<?ll  la 
sandy  k*am,  if  allovvi*«J  tho  warmest  part  of 
tho  ^rt^eii-houBe,  or  a  etnil  Kholf  iti  tho  hot- 
house. Its  f!owor6,  which  an*  pnxiuood  in  ti 
penfhiiouH  uiiihcl,  are  of  a  dL'li("at4h!  Ilcsh  color 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  tlu^  tut)e, 
height«?ning  to  a  dee[3  rftl  ovor  tiio  limb,  tho 
eegtnents  of  wtdoh  aro  bright  green*  It  is 
Inereftsed  by  d  hi  si  on  of  tiie  roots*  Native 
of  tlie  Gape  of  Good  Hope.  I fitro diluted  in 
182'L  Syn,  ImatttifphnUum  Ailotii. 
Cloud- Berry.     See  Riibuti  Vhamtt'moni^. 

Cloud  Graia.  A  eonuiioii  nafne  for  Agrr^fiA 
n>bHlofi(i. 

Clover.  The  i^omnion  aame  for  TrifoUHm, 
especially  appllod  to  the  kinds  eultivat<*d  for 
hay  and  pasture. 

Clovea.  The  i^raall  bid  be  formed  within  the 
mother- bulb  of  eertiiin  plants*;  such  as 
garlic. 

Clove  Tree,  CitryffphjfUHS  aroma/wiw.  The 
Cloves  of  oomnien-e  are  tlie  dried  lun^xpanded 
11  owe  r  bads. 

Club-moss.  The  eomiTion  name  of  Ltieopodium 
davtUum, 

Club  Root.  A  disease  of  the  most  deKirnctive 
eharaL*t4?r,  which  frequently  attacks  Ciibbage, 
Cauliflower,  and  other  plants  of  the  Brasdiea 
tribe.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
an  to  what  is  the  cause  of  Club  Root,  it  being 
ntttilmted  variously  to  w^tlaad^  dry  land,  hog 
manure,  and  t^c^veral  other  causes  that  have 
got  ntithing  to  do  with  it  whatever.  All  observ- 
ing hortieiiltiirists  who  have  had  experienee 
in  the  cultivation  of  Cabbage  or  Caidillower, 
in  aii3'  vicinity  where  there  is  an  oyster  shell 
dei-Kisit,  know  that  the  Clul>  Root  is  never 
seen  ia  any  soil  wherein  tht'i^e  is  an  admixture 
of  oyr^ter  sheJlH.  Thousands  of  acr  s  on  the. 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  eoast.  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  Jersey,  have  just  surdi  soils,  ami 
there  Cal>biLge  crops  have  been  grown  for 
upwanl  of  fifty  years  sueeessively  without  a 
sign  of  this  disea.se  ;  while  in  other  soils  only 
a  few  liundred  yards  distant*  but  having  no 
mixture  of  oyster  sh<Hl  In  the  soiU  It  is  found 
that  Cabbages  cannot  be  grown  successively  on 
the  same  soil  without  being  attacked  by  Club 
R<>oL  The  inference  is,  therefore^  plain,  that 
the  insect  causing  the  disease  cttlled  Club 
RiKit  cannot  exist  in  eoMtact  with  tiie  lime  of 
theoj^ster  shell ;  for  that  tho  disease  is  caused 
by  an  insect  is  well  proven,  as  it  is  found  that 
the  excrescence  known  as  Club  Root,  when 
examined*  Is  found  t*^  contain  a  small,  whitisli, 
gnib-like  larva.  It  Is  evident  that  the  grow- 
ing crt>p  of  Cabbage  invites  in  soiiii?i  way  thii 
perfect  insect;  for  it  is  found,  that  if  Cabbage 
Is  planteil  for  the  thst  time  on  new  soil,  it  is 
rartdy  attacked  JjyClub  Root,  while  if  planted 
the  next  year  on  the  same  soil,  If  lime  is  not 
present,  it  is  almost  certain  to  W  attacked; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  fair  to  presume  tluit 
tiie  perfect  ln&L»ct,  albini»d  by  the  Cabbage 
crop,  depositj*  its  <*ggs  in  the  soil,  wiiieh  re- 
main undeveloped  until  the  next  season, 
when  they  are  hatched  4ind  attack  the  roc^^ of 
tho  Cabbage  plants,  and  thus  bring  oti  the 
disease.  As  an  evidenee  of  the  c<irreutness  of 
thlB  i>ellef,  w*e  never  fall  to  find,  for  example, 
if  we  plant  alongside  of  each  other,  a  crop  uf 


Cabbage  and  a  cr<»p  of  Potatoes  or  Beet*, 
that  if  tht^  siiceeoding  year  we  plant  the 
whole  with  Cabhag*^,  the  part  only  that  was 
planted  with  Cabbage  the  year  before  will  be  af- 
fected by  ClidtRoot.  and  the  partes  planted  with 
Potatoes  or  Beets  will  escape.  From  our  ex- 
perience that  Cabbage  planted  in  soils  mixed 
with  oyster  shells  is  exempt  from  Club  Root, 
it  is  evident  that  the  lime  in  tlie  oyster  shells 
is  the  agent  (!i?structive  to  the  Insect ;  there* 
fore,  in  solU  having  no  oyster  shells,  we  have 
found  if  air-slarked  lime  is  put  on  at  the  rftt**- 
of  150  bushels  to  the  acre  after  plowing,  and 
well  harittwed  in,  so  as  to  mix  it  with  the  siiil, 
that  it  in  most  ca>M>s  will  destroy  the  larva? 
whic ii  caus4's  CI ub  Root.  We  ha ve' also  fou nd, 
from  its  containing  large  quantities  of  lime, 
that  Bone  Diist^  used  as  a  fertilizer  at  therate* 
of  one  to  two  tons  per  acre,  is  another  almost 
certain  antidote  again -t  Club  Root.  We 
would  advise  the  use  of  lime  after  all  plowing, 
l>ut  tho  Bono  Dust  should  only  be  put  ou  be- 
fore the  ciop  is p{atU4fd  in  spring, 

Club-rush  or  Bulrush.  The  eomnion  name  of 
the  genus  Scirpu^.  a  common  marsh  [divnt ; 
also  applied  to  Typha  kUifolia. 

Clu'ela.  Balsam  Tree.  Named  in  honor  of 
ClnmnH  of  Atrois,  author  of  Historia  PUm' 
fariittn,  and  many  other  works,  I52G-1609. 
Nat.  Ord.  GnHifertF. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  often 
cpipliytai,  pct'tiliar  to  tropieal  America,  and 
growing  in  very  humid  not  places.  Nearly 
sixty  species  are  enumerated,  many  of  which 
yield  resin  from  the  fiowers,  as  well  as  from 
the  trunks  and  bninohes. 

Clustered.  When?  numerous  similar  parts  are 
<'ollect<^d  in  a  rhoi*,  eompiu?t  manner,  hj^  in 
the  Hewers  of  CiiMCtjJa. 

Ciil'cus  Beuedlctus.  Bles&ed  Thistle.  An 
annual  lierl»,  with  smoothlsh,  clasping, 
scarcely  pinnatilM  cut  leaves,  and  large 
bracted  heads  of  yellow  tlowers.  Native  of 
Europe,  scarcely  natuialized  southwards. 
The  genus  Cirmum,  is  intduded  in  the  genus 
by  some  botanists. 

Cobae'a.  Named  in  honor  of  B.  Coha,  a  Spanish 
botanist.     Nat.  t)rd.  }*ol4>m€mm,eefr, 

Tlie  two  kntiwn  speeies  of  these  plants 
ar©  elegant,  fast-growing  climbers,  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  green- house,  the 
conservatory,  or  the  garden  in  summer, 
where,  frtnu  their  lapid  development,  they 
are  particularly  desirabb;  for  covering  waU«, 
arbors,  or  other  objects  of  a  sindlar  nature. 
It  is  preferable  to  treat  them  as  annuals.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  in  light,  rich 
soil,  on  a  gentle  beat.  Tho  young  plants 
shouhl  be  potted  separately  Into  amali  pots, 
as  soon  as  they  (*an  be  handleil  with  Hiifely, 
using  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and.  after  Inking 
gradually  Inured  to  the  temperature  they  ar*^ 
likely  to  be  subject  to  in  tlieir  after  growth* 
nuiy  tlnally,  when  about  a  foot  in  height,  be 
pla*-ed  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  Is  sel- 
dom that  seed  is  nmtured  in  the  open  air,  but 
in  a  green-house  or  eonservalory  it  Is  pro- 
duced ahundfintly.  C.  sranderiA,  the  spee|«« 
in  general  cultivation,  is  a  native  ot  Hi'xieo» 
and  was  introduced  in  1792.  A  white  flowered 
variety  of  C,  nmndpnA  originated  here  In  W2» 
and  one  with  variegated  leaves  in  1871, 
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rrgia.  NauuMl  ntiAM*  Pri net'  Lropokl  of  S<ijtt- 
Cobutfj,  riow  Kin^  ot  lliHgium.  Nat.  Ord. 
A  marylUdacfiT, 

All   interesting  gonue   of  balMuirdy  Injlbs 

if<*m  8out!i   Amerif'ii,    (mostly   from    P*»ru), 

|ti'4uiririg    the    eariie    triMiraont  as    Sprekelia 

fortHOsiHmma.     The  flowers  are  mostly  M-aiiet 

lid  very  Bhowj\     They  require  a  strong,  rich 

>i>iU      Propagated  by  offsets.     Introduced  In 

iH^f^i,  but  rar<.dy  t^een  *?xcept  in  botanical  eol- 

leotli>n*i- 

Coca.    Se*;  ErythroxyUm. 

Coccl'neaa,  A  pure  carmine  color,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow, 

Cocci^uia.  D»'rivatioir  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
O  r<l  >  i  Uteurlntnwtv, 

n,  fruiUui^  the  only  ppeeh's  and  formerly  called 
Monmnik'a  Ttwit tulelphin^  i»  a  climbing  ylirub, 
common  in  the  hedges  of  India*  It  harf  liirgo 
white  fiowers.  The  fr\iit  is  oblong,  marked 
With  ten  white  lines.  When  ripe  it  is  of  a  red 
[color,  and  is  n^i-'d  by  tho  natives  in  their 
RAueeT^,  The  leaves*  and  other  parts  ot  the 
plants  are  used  in  medieine. 

Coccocy'pselujn.  From  koJikoH,  fruit,  and 
/iV/iMr/f,  a  vase;  refenlng  to  tl»e  form  of  the 
t>«'iri<'s.     Nat.  Ord*  Rubiaciii;. 

A  small  genus  of  sof  t- wix>ded  trailing  plants 
tnnu  ttie  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 
C,  rrpcns  is  interesting  from  its  bbdsh-purple 
'  terrier.  As  a  genus,  they  do  not  occupy  a 
prominent  place  either  as  oniamental  or  use- 
ful plants. 

Coccolo'ba.  Sea-glde  Grupo,  Fmm  kokhos^  a 
Imti y,  and  {o6f>8,  a  lobe;  in  reference  to  the 
fruit-     Nat.  Ord,  Pohjtjt/naaiF. 

Moat  of  this  genus  aro  tropical  evergreen 
tree^,  Interesting  and  beautiful,  but  too  large 
for  ordinary  green- ho  use  culture,  C,  ptaiy- 
\  Hrififi  is  a  dwarf  e^K-'eies,  with  curious  flat 
Trowing  from  the  to  ten  fiH*t  high. 
id  well  planted  in  ari  ordinary  flower 
lid  is  useful  in  llllliig  large  vases  and 
<^»  or  for  planting  in  rock-work.  It 
.  Hted  freely  by  cuttings.  The  flowers 
.  are  buiidl  anil  whit«\  produced  at  the  axils  of 
f  Ibe  b?avei?.  The  i^*  »rrect  name  of  this  plant  is 
now  g'ivtrn  a^  Mtiehlenireckia  plaiyciada,  which 
iM?e. 

Co'oottltia    Derived  from  kokkos,  the  systematic 

name  of  the  CiMdiineal;   given  to  this  genus 

lH?t*«u&e  nnnat    of    the    species    bear  scarlet 

iHjrries,     Nat.,  Ord.  Mf^iisprrvinrrtr, 

An  extensive  gi'n us  of  clirabing  shrubs,  re- 

^    for     their     medicinal    prop«irties, 

exception  the  spet'les  are  all  native® 

1 ,  ist  Ifi  Hi  -i.     V.  Cfirofiniiw,  common  in 

'      i-    13 HJ    ti  ,,  I  ,  (a  from   North  Carolina  to 

^  ,1     I'lmd.someelimber,  reinarka- 

*»f  white  flowers,  wbleh  an^ 

i^n*  of  bright  scarlet  ber- 

ik^t  that  remain  on  the  vino  all  winter.    This 

l»  one  of  the  niowt  beautiful  climbers  under 

eulUvation,  and  will  j^suceeed  well  where  there 

U  not  more  tljan  ten  or  twelve  degrees  of 

fni»t.     It    is  Incre.iHed   by  cuttings  or  from 

itefMla.     8yn.  Wvudiuttdia. 

Co'oculus  XudlcwB.  Plant.    See  Anamirta  {Me- 

niapermum}  c«hv«/i«i, 
Cr.vK|^ar*c.        From     atthlcar,    n    spoon;    the 
'  ftpecles  are  }ioi  lowed,  like  the 
ti,     Nat  Oitl.  Cmcifprtt. 
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A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usu- 
ally 8iu<H>th  and  lleshy.  There  are  about 
twenty-tlve  speL-ies  widely  distributed  over 
the  temperate  and  cold  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere.  C.  offirmalLa  is  the  Scurvy  Grass, 
valuable  as  an  an  ti -scorbutic.  C  ArmQr<iCta 
is  the  Horse  Radish,  which  see. 

Cochleate.  Twisted  in  a  short  spire,  resem- 
bling the  convolutions  of  a  snail-Bhell.  as 
tb(*  pod  of  Mi'dicaijo  coehleaUtt  or  the  eeeil  of 
Sail  corn  ia, 

CochUoste'ma,  From  cochHoft,  spinil,  and 
atema,  a  stamen.     Nat.  Ord.  Comnt^ltftMc^iF.. 

A  genus  of  gi*een-house  perennials  allied  to 
TradefiCiiniift,  natives  of  Brazil.  They  are^ 
rather  curious  in  form,  having  contracted 
stem  A  and  tufted  leaves,  like  those  of  a 
Brofndki.  The  flowers  are  blue,  and  bornt* 
on  bnmched  clusters.  Of  the  two  species  Ln 
cultivation*  oiw  Is  small  and  the  other,  C. 
Jar/fbiftnuint  is  verj'  large  and  sliov^'j',  equally 
valuable  from  a  bortieultural  point  of  view, 
as  it  is  interesting  from  its  peouliur  structure. 
They  are  increased  by  division.  Introduced 
in  1866. 

Cockle.  The  common  name  of  Ltfchnut  Githatia, 
a  troublesome  weed  in  grain  lields.  Intro- 
duced from  Europe, 

Cocklebur  or  Clotbur.  The  |K»puIar  name  of 
Xanihinm,  a  coarse  annual  weed,  eommon  on 
rbe  sea-eoast,  especially  southward. 

Cockscomb.     See  O-kmia, 

Cock's-Foot  GraBB.     BtiiHyltH  gknneraia. 

Cock's-Spur  Thorn.     VrainujHJi  CnisgalU. 

CocoaQUt.  The  nut  of  Cocoa  nucij'era,  w^hieli 
see. 

CoooB.  Cocoanut  Tree.  From  the  Porfuf/ueMe 
wonl,  coco,  a  monkey;  in  refen^nci*  to  the  end 
of  thentit  resembling  the  head  of  the  monkey» 
Nat.  Ord.  PitlnuicetF.. 

C.  nueifera,  the  well*known  Cocoanut  Tree, 
is  the  tyiie  of  this  genus  of  Palms,  to  which, 
in  addition,  aljout  a  do^en  other  Pfx^cies  be- 
long, Tliey  mostly  form  Uili,  graceful  trees, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
trot»ic«l  regions  of  America,  i»ne  only,  the 
common  Cocoanut,  being  found  In  Asia  or 
Africa.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  height, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  and,  like  almost  nvGty 
species  of  the  Palm  tribe,  wiUiout  branchi*s. 
The  bsives  are  from  twelve  to  flfteen  feet 
long.  The  flowers  come  out  round  the  top  of 
the  trunk  in  bujLce  clusters,  inclosed  In  a 
tthealb,  and  the  nuts  succeed  them,  commonly 
ten  or  twelve  together.  There  aie  few  treon 
more  extensively  or  variously  UHi^ful.  Tho 
leaves  are  etnpU»yed  fuithat^'h  to  cover  hous«*s, 
and  to  make  mats  either  for  sittijig  or  lying 
upon.  The  leaf,  when  redu*M*d  to  fine  fibers, 
is  the  material  of  w^hirh  b-'iiutiful  and  costly 
carpets  are  made  for  those  in  the  higher 
ranks ;  the  coarse  fibers  are  njade  into  brooms. 
After  these  u.seful  mati^riais  itiv  l-aken  from 
this  leaf,  the  stem  still  remain!?,  which  la 
abi>ut  three  inches  tbitk,  and  furnishes  fire, 
wood.  The  wood  of  Lbis  pHlm,  when  fresh 
cut,  Is  spongy,  but  becometi  iiard  after  being 
seasoned,  and  liSKumes  a  dark  brown  color. 
On  the  top  of  the  tree  a  large  shout  je  pro- 
dueed,  which,  when  boiled,  resembles  Broc- 
coli, but  Js  said  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  Ui^U' ; 
and  though  mueh  liked,  it^  geUlom  used  by 
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the  natives,  beeaiis4>,  on  cutting  it  off,  tlie  pith 
Is  exposed,  and  tlio  tree  dies.  Betwt^en  tlnis 
<'abbttgi3  llkfi  shoot  and  tht^  leaves  tiioro  spring 
eeverfld  Innls,  from  whieh,  on  makini?  &n  in- 
cLsion,  there  distills  a  juice  difTering  but  little 
from  water,  either  In  color  or  conBlbtenee.  It 
is  the  omploj^ment  of  a  certain  class  of  men 
to  climb  to  iho  top  of  the  trees  in  the  evening, 
with  cart  lien  pnts  tied  to  tholr  waists »  which 
they  II X  there  to  receive  the  juice,  which  is 
regularly  carried  away  before  the  sun  has  had 
'  any  Influence  upon  it.  This  liquid  is  sold  at 
I  the  bazaars  by  the  natives  under  the  name  of 
toddy.  After  being  kept  a  few  hours  it  begins 
to  ferment,  acquin^s  a  shaip  taste,  and  a 
fiLightly  intoxicating  quality*  in  which  state  It 
is  drank  by  the  natives  and  poorer  classes 
with  avidity.  It  is  also  used  as  yeast,  for 
which  it  forma  an  excellent  Bubtititute.  By 
boiling  it  a  coarBc  kind  of  sugar  is  obtained  ; 
and  by  dlHtiliation  it  yields  a  strong^  ardent 
spirit,  wlurh  is  gold  at  a  k^w  price,  cimstitut- 
ing  it  a  moHi  pernicious  tK* verage.  The  outnide 
rind  or  husk  of  the  fruit  yiehli^  the  liber  from 
whltrh  the  well-known  C<X"i>anut  matting  is 
manufactured.  In  order  to  obtain  it  the 
huskd  are  soaked  In  nalfc  water  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  when  the  fibre  is  easily  sepa- 
rated by  beatings  and  is  ma^ie  up  into  a  coarse 
kind  of  a  yarn  called  coir.  Besides  Its  use  f«>r 
matting,  it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  cordage  fi'T  bhip'a  cables.  It 
Is  also  used  for  various  kinds  of  brushes,  and 
for  BtuHlng  tnattresses,  cushlonn^,  etc.  The 
next  Important  product  of  the  fruit  Is  the  oil, 
which  it%  procured  by  boiling  ami  pressing  the 
white  kernel  or  aUsumen  of  the  imt.  It  Is 
liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  tropical 
countries,  an^l  whiie  fresh  is  used  in  cooking. 
By  the  time  the  nuts  re^wh  tliis  country  the 
albumen  is  solid,  and  has  frequently  a  rancid 
smell  \tT  taste.  Whrn  green,  or  hrst  gathered, 
tills  substance  is  ejxsily  S4^paratcd  liy  pressure 
into  wluit  is  termed  stearine,  which  is  made 
into  candles,  and  a  v<^ry  good  oil,  used  for 
bui*ning  in  lamps.  As  an  article  of  food  the 
kernel  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics.  In  the  Laeeadlves  It 
fttrms  the  chief  food,  each  person  consuming 
four  nut-^  per  day*  and  the  (luid,  commonly 
■called  milk,  alTords  them  an  agreeabh3  be- 
Terage.  While  young  they  yield  a  delicious 
BubsUmco  i*«_*sembling  liiaju'-mange.  As  the 
nut  ripens,  the  milk  Is  grade  idly  absorbed,  or 
hardt*ns  inlo  the  white,  Ib'sliy  substajiee  that 
we  tlnd  when  we  receive  them.  The  Cocoa- 
nuts  brougVtt  to  this  market  are  chiefly  from 
Central  America,  where  they  are  gjitlu*red 
from  the  interior  by  the  natives,  |»rought  to 
the  coast,  and  sold  to  dealers  who  make  tlntt 
trade  a  specialty,  Cocoh  Wp4ldeHiana^  intro- 
duced from  South  Araeri^  a,  is  the  most  onm- 
menUd  of  this  group,  and  one  of  the  most 
graceful  Palms  in  cultivation.  For  dinner- 
table  dec<inition  there  is  no  Palm  to  compare 
with  it.  It  is  very  dwarf,  with  tinely  divided 
foliage,  which  is  recurved  with  exquisite 
grace.  It  deserves  a  place  in  the  smallest 
collection  of  plants.  The  Cocoa  an-*  all  pro- 
pagated from  seed,  and  require  a  t4Mnperiiture 
ofal>out70*^  f(»r  the  genu i nation  of  the  seed 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants. 
Codlse'um.  From  Codebo,  the  Malayan  name 
for  one  of  the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Ei^horbi- 
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By  a  number  of  authorllies.  the  greater  part 
of  the  plants  known  and  described  as  Croton»t 
itre  placed  under  this  genus.  They  have 
doubtless  all  orlginuled  from  two  or  three 
species,  and  though  popularly  kaown  as  Oo- 
tons,  txdonglng,  as  ttu^y  do,  to  a  different  sec- 
tion of  Euphorbiacetr^  they  should  come  under 
this  genus, 

CodJlnB  and  Cream.  A  popular  name  of  the 
flow*'rs  of  the  NttrciAtiuj^  Incompurabilvs  i  also 
for  Epilobium  hirnuhtm. 

Coelia.  From  haUoa,  hollow ;  In  allusion  to  the 
pollen  mafiBes.    Nat»  Ord.  Orchidtwem. 

A  genus  of  very  curious  and  pi*etty  stove- 
house  oixihids,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Guatemala.  C,  Baueriana  haa  pretty,  sweet- 
scented  white  flowers,  and  has  been  In  culti- 
vation since  1790. 

CGBlo'gyue,  From  hnli>H,  liollow,  and  ffyne^  a 
female;  in  reference  to  the  female  organ  or 
pistil,     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidd^^^tr. 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  beautiful  Orchids, 
natives  of  sub-tropical  Asia.  Most  of  the 
species  are  great  favorites  with  Oreliid  grow- 
ers, on  account  of  their  remarkable  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  great  Eumbf»rs  with  but 
very  little  care  or  trouble,  C\  crvtlatu,  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus*  has  beautiful  ivorj* 
white  flowers  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  lip. 
*'  This  is  a  magnificent  species,  which  any  one 
having  a  gn^en-house  can  grow.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  giown  in  great  perfection,  and  it 
is  as  easy  to  l;ave  plants  a  ft»ot  or  more  in 
diameter,  proriueing  hundreds  of  flowers,  as 
it  is  to  grow  Vcri»enas.  Give  plenty  of  water 
when  grtiwing,  fr^n*  circulation  of  warm  air, 
anil  not  too  much  heat," — Rand.  It  may  be 
grown  in  moss  in  pots,  and  ie  propagated  by 
division.     Intro<luced  in  1837, 

Coflfe'a,  Coffee  Tree.  From  Cbffce,  the  name 
of  a  province  In  Narea,  In  Africa,  where  it 
grows  in  abundance.     Nat*  Ord.  Rubiaceir. 

The  cotr«»e  of  commerce  ts  the  fruit  of  &ii 
evergroi-n  shrub,  i>r  low-growing  tree,  rarely 
attaining  a  heightof  twenty  feet,  which  it  will 
only  acquire  inulcr  tite  most  favorable  con- 
ditions of  soil  and  cHmate,  the  usual  height 
being  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  All  of  our 
coffee  Is  the  fruit  <^f  one  species.  Some 
botanists,  however,  claim  there  are  two;  but 
the  opinion  that  the  different  sorts  are  merely 
varieties,  resulting  from  toH^  climate,  and 
mode  of  culture.  Is  the  one  generally  enter- 
tained. C.  Arabia,  the  parent  of  the  numer* 
ous  varieties  in  cultivation.  Is  a  native  of 
Arabia  Felix  and  Ethkqna,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  Europeans  by  Ran- 
wolllus  In  1573 ;  but  Alpinus^  In  1591,  was  the 
first  one  who  sclentilically  descriljed  It,  The 
DuUdi  were  the  first  to  Introduce  the  plant 
into  Etirope.  Having  procun^d  some  berries 
at  Mocha,  which  w^'re  carried  to  BaUtviu,  aud 
there  planted,  a  t^peclmen  wassentto  Amster- 
dam.  In  the  year  U»1HJ,  by  Governor  Wilson, 
where  it  bore  fruit,  and  produced  many  young 
plants.  From  these  the  East  Indies,  and  most 
of  the  gardens  of  Europe,  were  furnished.  In 
1714  a  plant  was  prestmted  by  the  mii^istniU*s 
of  Amsterdam  to  the  French  King,  Louis  XIV. 
Tills  plant  was  placed  at  Marie}',  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  Jiissieu.  who  afterward 
gave  a  plant  to  iJesclieux,  a  young  officer  in 
the  Fn^nch  navy,  who  took  It  to  M.irtlnlque, 
from  which  the  extensive  plantations  of  the 
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^  J'rench  West  Indies  were  established,  and 
rhence  were  also  derived  all  the  coffee  plants 
Mexico  and  South  Amerlea.  The  u&i^  of 
^Q0Be  was  known  in  Arabia,  where  the  plant 
ii  supposed  to  havft  b«en  Indigenous,  long 
"before  the  pcnndt,  mentioned.  All  authorities 
agree  In  aseribl^ng'itR  Introduction  to  'Megal- 

lieddin,  a  Turkish  docUn  of  divinity,  of  Aden,  in 
Irabia  Felix,  who  had  beeome  acquainted 
rlth  It  In  Persia,  and  hat!  reeourse  to  it 
medicinally  when  he  returned  to  his  own 
country.  The  progress  which  it  made  was  by 
DO  means  raphl  at  first,  and  It  was  not  until 

_  hf  year  1554  that  coffee  was  publicly  sold  in 
Constantinople.  Its  use  had.  In  the  mean- 
while, been  much  checked  by  authority  of  the 
Syrian  i^overnment^  on  the  ground  of  Its 
alleged  in  toilcating  quail  ties;  but  more  prob- 
ably because  of  itj*  leading  to  social  and  fee- 
tive  meetings  Incompatible  with  the  Btnetness 
of  the  Maliommedan  discipline.  A  simihtr 
persecution  attended  the  use  of  coffee  soon 
after  its  introduction  Into  the  capital  of  Tur- 
key, where  the  ministers  of  religion,  having 
mside  it  the  subject  of  solemn  complaint  that 
the  mosques  were  deserted  while  the  coflfee- 
houses  were  crowded^  these  latter  wore  shut 
lip  by  order  of  tlio  mufti,  who  empioyed  the 

Sollce  of  the  city  to  prevent  any  one  from 
rinking  coffee.  This  provision  it  waa  found 
■impossible  to  establish,  bo  that  the  govem- 
ment,  with  a  strit't  eye  to  buBinees,  laid  a  tax 
upon  the  sale  of  the  beveragf%  which  pro(Juced 
a  large  revfunie.  The  Turks  are  niost  invet- 
erate coffee-drinkers,  a  fact  timt  maj^  in  a 
^Ureafc  measure  be  accounted  for  by  the  strict 
prohibition  which  the  Moslem  religion  lays 
'Against  the  use  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors. 
80  necessary  was  coffee  at  one  time  considered 
among  the  Turks,  that  the  refusal  to  supply  It 
In  moderate  quantities  to  a  wife  was  reckoned 
aong  the  legal  causes  for  divorce.  Ovffee 
l^anoot  be  cultivated  to  advantage  In  a  cli- 
Jmate  where  the  temperature  at  any  time 
r<descends  below  flfty-flve  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, The  trees  thrive  best  in  new  ©oils  on  a 
gentle  slope,  where  water  will  not  lorlge 
About  the  roots.  In  exposed  situations  it  is 
neceeeary  to  plant  rows  of  tall  trees,  at  proper 
intervals,  to  moderate  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  From  Ellis'  History  of  Coffee  we 
learn  the  following  facts :  •*  It  is  well  known 
that  coffee  raised  in  the  West  Indies  does  not 
equal  In  flavor  that  produced  in  Arabia  and 
other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  It  is  commonly 
imagined  that  this  inferiority  is  printiipally 
owing  to  kn-al  causes,  and  is,  therefore,  inca- 
pable of  being  remedied.  Tlie  seed  of  the  W<*st 
Indian  coffee,  from  growing  in  a  rieht^r  soil 
and  more  humid  atmosphere,  is  larger  than 
that  of  Arabia;  though  there  Is  reoi^on  for 
believing  that  the  supedor  quality  of  Turkey 
and  EiiBt  Indian  coffee  is  not  aUogei  hnr  to  be 
referred  to  the  Influences  of  soil  ar.d  climate, 
but  depends,  in  part  at  legist,  upon  the  age 
to  which  the  seeds  are  kept  before  they  are 
brought  Into  consumption.  Trees  planted  in 
a  light  soil,  and  in  a  dry  situation,  pmduce 
smaller  berries,  wiiicii  have  a  betli^r  flavor 
than  those  grown  In  rit-h.  Hat,  and  moij^t  soils. 
Thi*  weight  of  profJuce  yielded  by  the  latter  is, 
kliow**ver,  double  that  obtained  from  tlie  for- 
Ijaar,  The  drier  the  soil  arjd  the  warmer  the 
^tioft,  the  better  will  be  the  coffee  pro- 
Kit  and  the  sooner  it  will  acquire  a  flavor." 
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He  says  further:  **The  more  common  or 
poorest  quality  of  South  American  coffee  will» 
In  tlie  c(ujrst^  of  ten  or  (ifteen  years,  be  as 
got)d,  und  have  as  high  a  ilavor,  as  the  best 
we  now  have  from  Turkey;  but  due  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  it  in  a  dry  place,  and 
to  preserve  It  properly,  Smalbgroined  coffee, 
produced  in  a  dry  soil  and  warm  situation, 
will  be  matured  in  three  years.  The  trees 
begin  bearing  when  they  are  two  years  old  ; 
in  their  tldrd  year  they  are  in  their  full  bear- 
ing. The  produce  of  a  good  tree  is  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  pounds.  The  aspect  of  a 
coffee  plantjitlon  during  the  period  of  lower- 
ing is  very  interesting.  In  one  night  the 
blossoms  expand  so  profusely  as  to  give  the 
trees  the  appearfmee  of  being  covered  with 
snow.  This  period  lasts  but  one  or  two  days,'* 
The  amount  nt  lulior  required  U:»  secure  a  crop 
of  coffee  is  very  great,  and  is  chiefly  jwrfonued 
by  negrops.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  bear- 
ing, an  industrious  man  will  pick  three  bushels 
of  berries  in  a  day,  and  each  bushel  of  ripe 
berries  will  yield  ten  pounrls  of  merchantable 
coffee.  Two  systems  are  employed  in  curing 
coffee :  A  common  plan  is  to  expose  the  Ijer- 
ries  to  the  sun  in  layers  of  from  five  to  six 
inches  dnep,  wljieh  will  cause  the  pulp  to  fer- 
ment in  a  few  days,  after  which  it  takes  about 
three  weeks  to  dry  euflieiently  for  the  husks 
to  be  separated  from  the  seeds  by  a  mill. 
Other  planters  remove  the  pulp  as  soon  as 
gathered,  by  a  mill  constructed  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  bruises  the  berries  and  separator's 
the  pulp  by  washing,  after  which  it  is  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  the  husks  removed,  n«  la  the  for- 
mer process. 

Cohering.     Connected. 

Cohosh.     A  popular  name  for  Adma  apicaia. 

Cohosh.  Blue,  A  name  applied  to  Cautop/tj/iiam 
thftlidroide-n. 

Goix.  Job*s  Tears.  A  name  applied  by  Theo- 
phnistus  to  a  reed4eav**d  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gramina^'ea:. 

A  genus  of  perennial  grasses  that  succeed 
well  under  ordinary  cultivation  in  the  garden. 
C.  tachripna,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  introduced  in  15%.  will  do  well  treated 
as  an  annual.  It  is  considei-ably  grown  for  its 
seeds,  which  are  popularly  known  as  John 
Te^irif,  Mothers,  in  the  la.st  century,  thought 
their  children  could  not  be  safely  carried 
through  UH^thing  without  a  string  of  Job's 
Tears  uround  their  necks. 

Cola.  The  native  name.  Kat.  Ord.  Sierculiac^CB. 
C  a^*wm»fia/a,  the  only  cultivated  species, 
was  introduced  from  tropical  Africa  In  1868, 
under  the  name  of  Cola,  Kola  or  Goora  nuts. 
Tlie  wcimIs  of  tliiK  tree  are  universally  used  as 
iii'ondioii^nt  by  the  nativi-s  of  western  and  cen- 
tral ln>[>ieal  Africa, and  !ik*'wise  by  the  negro<?s 
in  the  Wesllndies  and  Brazil,  by  whom  the  tit^e 
has  been  introduced  into  those  eouu tries. 
They  are  also  used  iu  medicine,  and  t(J  render 
putrid  water  wliolesom**.  At  the  present  writ* 
lug  (1889)  much  interest  Isexhibit^Hi  in  this  nut 
a^  an  ingredient  in  a  new  condensed  form  of 
rations  for  military  purposes,  coinbining,  it 
is  claimed,  two  special  ndvantages  of  great 
importance.  First,  its  bulk  and  weight  lnqng 
very  mueli  less  than  tliose  of  ordinftry  I'ations, 
It  is  much  more  easy  to  caiTy  on  a  forced 
march,  thus  relieving  the  marching  force  of 
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the  impediment  of  a  food  smpply  train,  and 
gf-condly,  that  It  groat ly  iiicn^ased  both  the 
musfular  strt*iigth  and  wind  of  the  soldier  so 
that  he  could  mai'ch  more  rapidly  and  Bteadlly 
and  not  become  so  easily  tired  out  or  dis- 
couraged. It  has  also  been  aseerUdned  that 
horseB  like  it,  which  is  a  very  iniportant 
point,  and  that  its  alimentary  power  is  equal 
to  that  of  twice  its  weijjht  in  oate,  and  that  it 
plainly  exerts  an  exoithiK  a**tion  on  the  nerves 
and  imi&i-des  of  the  horses. 

M.  Elisoe  Ee^dus,  in  several  parts  of  his 
**  Nouvelle  G^'ographioUnivei'selle/*  mentions 
the  Kola  nut.  He  stateA  that  the  tree  ifi  held 
gacred  by  the  natfveSt  whu,  by  using  it»  are 
enabled  *'  to  stiuid  hunger  and  thirst  for  a 
long  while,  and  be  shielded  against  fevore/* 
There  are  two  kinds  of  the  tree.  One  bears 
white  and  the  other  red  nuts.  If  the  former 
are  Bt^nt  by  a  tdiief  they  mean  peace,  if  the 
latter,  war  and  the  hheddin/:^  of  blood.  When 
in  187^),  two  Frencdi  explorers,  Moustier  atjd 
Zerafel,  who  were  tryiug  to  find  the  head- 
wat^^rs  of  the  Niger,  arrived  In  sight  of  the 
hills  from  which  this  great  Soudanese  river 
emerges,  and  were  within  four  miles  of  the 
main  soared,  they  had  to  eome  to  a  halt.  The 
negro  sovereign  of  that  region  forbade  them 
to  advance  any  nearer  and  sent  them  a  red 
Kola  nut,  as  a  token  that  if  they  disregarded 
his  not  ideal  Ion  to  stop,  blood  wi>uld  flow. 

The  Freneh  Alpine  Club  ust?s  the  Kola  nut, 
and  reeommenils  it  to  mountain  climbers. 
No  doidjt  it  naght  often  be  made  to  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  our  country. 

Colax.  From  Cbkix,  a  parasite.  Nat,  Ord, 
iyn'hkJncia', 

A  s-niall  genus  of  very  beautiful  OrohldR. 
taken  fii>ni  MturiUaria^  They  are  natives  of 
Brazil  and  may  be  grown  in  moss  umi  in  mod- 
erate heat.  LjfcasU  was  formerly  Inclutled  In 
this  genus. 

Coichlcum.  Meadow  Saffron.  Named  after 
Colchis,  its  native  country,  in  Asia  Minor, 
Nat,  Onl.  AMuUhae^iE. 

A  hardy  bullious-rooted  phuit,  which  will 
grow  w«ll  in  the  border.  The  lioweis  come 
up  through  the  ground  without  the  leaves  in 
autumn,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
Crocus.  The  leaves  do  not  api^M'ar  till  the 
following  spring,  and  gr«r^at  care  should  be 
taken  of  them,  as,  if  they  should  l>e  injured 
BO  as  to  prevent  them  from  exereising  their 
prober  funetions  in  maturing  the  sap,  tlie  bulb 
will  not  tlower  the  next  autuiun.  The  genus 
is  univi*r»aUy  p€>isonouB  and  is  valued  for  its 
n ) ed  io  i  na I  p ro  pe  rties . 

Cold  Frame.  This  is  the  term  used  for  tlie 
low  glass  structure  in  use  ft>r  prot4»cting  such 
plants  as  are  not  aufflciently  har«ly  to  w*4th- 
btan d  t  h e  w  i n Uyr  in  the  N*  »rt  h e r n  Stn t  es ,  T h e}- 
are  used  to  protect  Cabbage,  Caulltlower,  L«^t- 
luce.  Parsley,  etc.,  among  vegetables,  and 
Violets,  Pansies,  Daisies,  Primroses,  Canm- 
tions,  Auriculas,  etc.,  am(»ng  iU»wers.  The 
boxes  or  frames  UfH*d  are  simply  two  boards, 
running  parallel  with  ench  other,  an«l  naih^d 
to  jHists  to  secure  Ihcm  in  line,  the  one  at  the 
back  or  north  shle  being  Um  to  twelve  inehes 
In  height,  and  that  for  the  f  mat,  <»r  south  side, 
tM3 1  Jig  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  gives  pitch 
enough  to  cany  off  the  rain  ruid  to  catch  the 
buiVb  rays.  The  width  between  these  linos  of 
boards  should  be  enough  to  taJte  the  length  of 
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a  six-foitt  sash,  which  is  the  most  convenient 
&lze.  Ail  the  plants  of  the  character  abov#*- 
named  can  be  protected  In  the  district  of  New 
York,  where  the  thermometer  rarely  fulls 
lower  than  8^  below  zero,  with  the  glass  aione  ; 
but  In  colder  sections  the  pnjtectlon  of  light 
shutters  in  addition,  over  the  ghtss,  will  b** 
necessary.  In  the  Southern  States,  in  di^*- 
triets  wheiN*  tlie  thermometer  never  (alls 
JowiTthan  15**  above  acero,  many  of  the  har- 
dier green-house  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  Aaaleas,  Canjellias.  Verbenas, 
Abutilons,  etc.,  may  be  kept  equally  well  in 
ctdd  frames,  as  our  so-called  hardy  plants  are 
kept  at  the  north. 
Cold  Grapery.    See    Vitia, 

Cold  Pits,  Are  identical  with  cold  frames, 
except  than  an  excavation  of  from  two  to  four 
feet  is  made  below  the  general  h*vel  of  the 
grvmnd,  Btj  as  to  admit  of  larg*»r  plants  being 
placed  in  them.  The  sunken  pit,  however,  is 
a  better  proteetlon  than  the  cold  frame  on  the 
surface;  for,  w b**n  sunk  to  the  depth  of  twi^ 
or  three  feet,  and  ci>vered  with  glass.  It  will 
resist  a  much  heavier  frost  than  the  frames  on 
the  surfacre.  Care  must  be  t^iken  that  botli  cold 
frames  and  cold  pits  are  well  diained.  either 
from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  otherwise,  as 
water  stanilingin  them  would  be  destructive 
to  the  plants,  whether  planted  in  the  soil  or 
growing  in  pots. 

Co  lea.  Named  iifter  General  Cbte,  Governor  of 
the  Mauritius.     Nat.  Ord.  Bignonifweae, 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  gen\i8, 
which  is  ftiund  in  Madag^iscar,  Mauritius,  and 
the  atljacent  islands.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
onmmcnlal  gi-cftn-house  shrub,  produciug^ 
large  chisters  of  bright  yellow  flowers  In 
August  and  SepUmiber.  Pi*opagatcd  by  cut- 
tings.    Introduced  in  1839. 

Coleone^ma.  A  beautiful  genus  of  Ruiaetir.^ 
from  the  Cape  of  GooiJ  Hope,  related  to 
Diosraa,  and  consisting  of  very  4»rnamentai 
heath-like  shrults  with  sharp  linear  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  Of  the  four  known  species  0. 
Alhiim  is  the  most  sliowy  and  best  known, 

Coletis.  From  kokoH,  a  sheatli ;  refen'ing  to 
the  way  the  bottom  of  the  stamens  or  anther 
threails  aio  combined.     Nat.  Ord.  Labintm. 

Tlds  somewhat  extensive  genus  are  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  It  consists  of  annuals, 
sometimes  perennials,  and  raixdy  shrubs,  but 
none  ot  value  as  llttwering  plants  but  v(  gen- 
eral use  in  riblton  ganlening,  massing,  or  ajiy 
situation  where  striking  effect  is  w^anted* 
From  the  original  species  nmny  varieties, 
renuirknble  for  thi^ir  beautiful  foliage,  have 
been  produced  by  liorists.  They  aire  readily 
propagateti  by  catlings.  The  species  were 
introduced  abimt  1825. 

Colewrort.  A  name  applied  t<.»  v^irleties  of  tiio 
Cabbage  liefore  the  hearts  becntne  solid. 

Colic  Root.    Sec  AletrtJi, 

Coliaeum  Ivy.     See  Linaria. 

Coila'nia.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat* 
Ord,  AmanfUiititrTu 

A  beautiful  free-fl<iwering  grecn-iiou:-*e  jmr* 
ennial,  allied  to  AlHtrrEnuria,  which  it  res«^m- 
Llee,  The  species  are  natives  of  Peru  ajul 
will  do  well  In  this  climate  with  the  protection 
of  a  frame.  The  flower  stems  are  elect,  6t»ino- 
what  rigid,  slightJy  curved  at  tlie  top,  and 
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terminated  with  an  umbel  ot  large,  fM.»nduloiia 
Act  were,  uvwiird  of  two  inches  long;  seivals 
«»ran*re  red,  tipped  with  bhu_'k ;  petals  yellow^ 
tipj>ed  with  grt'ori.     Propagated  by  ofTsets. 

Collar.  The  ring  upon  the  stipe  of  an  AgaHc. 
Also  applied  to  the  neek  or  lino  of  junction 
l>etwtH»n  Uitf  root  and  stem  of  a  tree,  etc. 

Collards.  {BrfSJi»ieuoteru*'ea.]  Thie  isacnrled- 
leafed  variety  of  Cubbuj(e  {^rown  for  '*  gt^^ens,'* 
but  mobtly  in  the  Southern  Stales.  It  attains 
A  height  of  from  six  t^)  ei^iht  r*^et.  Thi«  Bteni 
is  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inelies  in  diameti?r, 
and  is  used  to  a  ctmeiderable  extent  in 
Europe  for  making  light  walking  eanea. 

Colle'tia.  Named  after  M,  ColUi,  a  Ereneh 
\n  ►tan  ieal  wri  t*? r .     N  a t  0  rd .  Rhti  mn<^eiE. 

A  genus  of  singular  shrubs  inhabiting  Chili, 
P<*ru  and  Mejtico.  They  are  much  branched, 
and  scantily  furnished  with  minuti^  leaves, 
having  spines  whirh  stand  at  right  angles 
with  the  stem  in  alti?rnute  pairs  The  flowers 
are  yellow  or  white»  and  are  iiroducfr-il  in  axiO- 
ary  clusters.  The  species  are  but  half-hardy 
in  this  latitude. 

Colli'nsia.  In  honor  of  Z.  CoUim,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Natural  St^ienc^^s, 
Philadelphia.    Nat.  Ord,  Sf^rophuhtrirtcew. 

A  genua  of  free-flowering  Californium  annu- 
als of  great  beauty,  anrl  Ueserviiig  of  cultl- 
vatit^n.  being  well  adapted  for  massing  and 
for  mixed  tK>rders.  For  miissing.  the  seed 
should  be  sown  thick,  so  as  to  thin  out  to  four 
inelies  apaj%  which  will  give  Iho  bed  an  a^>- 
pearanee  of  a  8*jlid  mass.  For  this  purjjoho 
the  dwarf  species  are  to  be  preferred,  the 
taller  ones  l>eing  more  suitable  for  mixed 
N>rd*»rs.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  Of(h>r, 
widte,  purple  and  erlmsoti  pnKlomlnating. 
Fif^t  Introduced  in  1826. 

Collinao'ma.  Horse  Balm.  Named  in  honor 
of  Pffer  ColUnMon,  a  well-knivwri  patron  of 
selenee  and  correspondent  of  Linnanis,  who 
Introduced  it  into  England.     Nat.  Ord.  Labia- 

A  genus  of  strong  scented  perennial  herbs, 
eommon  throughout  the  United  Stiitert. 
None  of  the  .species  hiis  any  t^peeial  merit  that 
would  warrant  its  cultivation. 
GoUo'inia.  From  kalto,  glue;  referring  to  the 
glue  which  surrounds  the  seeds.  Nat.  Ord. 
Poltnwniatittg, 

A  gtMiUJs  **f  hardy  annuals  Irom  California. 
They  an*  showy  plants,  but  ti»o  c<mrse  and 
we«"dy  in  ttpiHinnmce  to  enlitle  them  to  a 
place  In  choice  colleetixiLs  Tliey  grow 
readily  from  seed,  and  when  oin-e  planted 
need  no  care  except  to  extenniJiHte  the  sur- 
plus  quantity. 
Coloca'sla  Elephant's  Eur.  From  koloktmia, 
the  (ii^^ek  for  the  root  u(  an  Egyptian  plant. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aroideii, 

All  iateretiting  genus  close  I  j  allied  to  the 
Viiitidiiim^  most  of  the  epeci»«s  being  known 
under  that  name.  C  macrvrhiza  is  a  befiuLiful 
I  greeo-house  plant,  remarkable  for  the  bold 
I  nud  tliKtinct  markings  of  the  foliiige,  consist- 
'  !it  green  anfl  pure  white,  il  odorata 
<"onlnt«  leaves,  witii  roundctl  IoIm's, 
,  .  ,  .  :,i3  a  stemdike  root»  and  a  stock  often 
I  two  feet  or  more  in  beighi.  It  \h  m\  excellent 
(  ylant  for  summer  decoration.  C.  mcuUnla  Is  a 
^fiivorJte  plant  ft»r  single  ftj>eelmens  on  the 
llnwi^  or  for  borders  of  a  sub- tropical  group,  In 
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a  deep,  nch  mA\.  If  freely  watered,  the  leaves 
will  sometimes  grow  four  feet  in  length  by 
three  feet  in  width.  This  t*pecies  and  C  an- 
Hqiwrum  are  grown  e.\tensively  in  the  SiUid* 
wich  Islands  for  tmnl,  anil  are  called  by  the 
natives  Taro,  the  root  being  eat*>n  like  Pota- 
tot*s,  ami  the  letives  cookeil  like  Spinu**)i^  Th*^ 
roots  are  *ilso  eaten  by  the  negroids  in  tln^ 
Southern  States,  and  are  called  by  them  Tan- 
yah,     S4*o  TViro. 

Co'locynth.  Cneumis  (CUriiUus)  Coloci/nfhu^. 
Tlds  is  one  of  the  g<mrd  fandly  inhabiting 
various  parts  of  Turkey,  although  it  is  not 
well  n.scertained  in  w  hat  country  it  is  indigen- 
r»us.  It  is  an  annual  trailing  and  climliiiig  pliint. 
like  the  garden  cucuuiber.  The  fruit  is  a 
round  gourd,  about  the  size  of  mi  orange, 
divided  into  thrcj^  cells,  abr»unding  with  a 
pulpy  matt4^r,  and  containing  numerous  seeds. 
The  pulp  is  exceedingly  liitter;  a  decoction  «*f 
this  pulp  in  water,  auil  Ihi  ri  evaporated,  forms 
the  well  kmiwn  extract  of  Ojtoct/tUh. 

Cologa'uia.  In  honor  of  the  family  of  M. 
CoUjgmi,  of  Port  Oratavo,  in  TeneriiTe»  from 
whom  the  men  of  science,  visiting  that  island, 
espc  rlenced  the  greatest  hospitality,  Nat,  Ur<j. 
i^v/«7nmo8<E. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  climbers,  allied 
to  the  Clitoria,  and  rc'iuiring  the  same  treat- 
ment. Tlie  tlowers  ate  of  a  lively  purple, 
generally  in  pairs  at  the  axils  t*t  the  leaves. 
They  are  natives  of  Mexico.  Introduced  in 
1827. 

Color.  Colored  Botanicany,  this  term  is  used 
to  denote  any  color  except  green.  In  tech  n  ical 
botany  white  is  regarded  as  a  color,  but  green 
is  not. 

Color  in  Flowers,  The  Law  of.  This  matter 
is  referr*Ml  to  in  the  hope  that  it  mji^'  be  the 
meanw  of  savijig  sonic  rcatlei's,  not  oidy  from 
being  duped  and  swindled  by  a  cla^s  of 
itinerant  venders  who  ajmually  reap  a  rich 
liarvest  fn  disposing  of  impossibilities  In 
(lowers,  but  llmt  they  may  be  assured  of  the 
litter  improbability  of  their  ever  seeing  such 
wonders  as  lliese  fellows  offer,  thereby  siivlng 
theui  from  parting  with  money  for  worthless 
objci'ts,  und  from  the  ridicule  of  their  friends 
who  are  already  better  ad  vised*  This  subject 
carmot  be  too  often  bnnight  before  tuir 
amateur  horticulturists.  Warnings  are  given 
year  after  year  in  leading  agricultural  and 
other  jou mills  devoted  to  gardening,  J'ct  a 
new  enip  of  dupes  is  always  condiig  up,  who 
readily  fall  vhliins  to  the  scoundrels  who  ll\e 
upon  their  eiedul  i  ly ,  Not  a  season  passes  bu  t 
8om6  of  these  swindling  dealers  have  the 
audacity  to  plant  theniselves  right  In  the 
business  centres  of  our  large  cities,  and  hun- 
dreds of  our  sharp  business  men  glide 
smoothly  Into  their  nets.  The  very  men  who 
will  cliuckle  at  the  misfoilunes  of  a  poor 
rustic  when  he  falls  Into  I  lie  hands  of  a  moc-k 
auctioneer,  or  pocket Injok  dropper,  will  fnnjly 
pay  Um  dollars  for  a  rose  phuit  of  wliich  a 
picture  has  been  shown  them  as  having  a 
blue  flower:  the  chance  of  it^  coming  blue 
being  aljout  equal  to  the  cluince  that  the 
watch  of  the  nouk  auciiunecr  will  U*  gold. 
It  has  long  been  known  among  the  I M*st  ob- 
servers of  such  matters,  that  In  ceriain 
families  of  plants  particular  colors  prevail, 
and  that  In  no  slngh*  instance  can  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  fiee  blue,  ytllott,  and  aeurkt  adorn  in 
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varieties  of  the  same  species.  If  any  ono  at  oil 
conversant  witli  plants  will  bring  ojiy  family 
of  them  to  mind,  it  will  at  oneo  Im*  a^eien  how 
undevlatiiig  is  thb  law.  In  the  Dahlia  we 
have  scarlet  and  yi?llow,  but  no  approach  to 
blue,  and  60  in  the  Rose,  Hollyhock,  etc. 
Again,  In  the  ^Terljejia,  Salvia,  ete.,  we  have 
sf-arlet  and  blue^  but  no  ydlowl  In  the 
Hyai'inth  we  have  blue  and  a  fairly  good 
yellow,  but  no  scarlet.  Some  have  contended 
that  in  tliis  family  we  have  the  combination^ 
for  of  course  we  have  crimson ;  but  crimstm 
Is  not  scarlet  any  more  than  blue  is  purple. 
If  we  reflect  it  will  b(^  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  out  of  tiw  order  of  Nature  in  this  ar- 
rangement»  We  never  expect  to  see  among 
our  poultry,  witli  their  varied  hut  sombre 
plumage,  any  assume  the  azure  hues  of  our 
spring  Blue-bird  or  the  dfizuJlng  tints  of  the 
Oriole;  why^  then,  should  we  exjiect  Nature 
to  step  out  of  what  seenis  her  fixed  laws,  and 
give  us  a  blue  Eoee,  a  blue  Dahlia,  or  a  yellow 
Verl>ena? 

Colt's  Foot    See  TwisOago. 
Columbine,     See  Aq%iiiegia, 
Colmnbo,     American.    See  FVasera, 
Column     The  conihined    BUimen^  and    styles 
forming  a  6 olid  centnil  Ijody,  as  in  Orchids,  etc. 

Colu^mnea.  Na  tned  after  Fabiim  Columnar  an 
Italian  nobleman-     Nat.  Ord,  Ge-fiit^^at)e<T, 

A  smal  t  genus  of  cu  rious  and  beautiful  green- 
house plants,  natives  of  New  Grenada/  The 
epecies  are  divided  between  climbers  and 
shrubs.  The  flowers  of  the  climbers  are 
m^istly  yellow  and  orange ;  vt  the  felirubs»  rose 
and  i>urple.  They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
ami  should  be  carefully  wat^^rtsh  They  will 
grow  on  blocks  of  winwl,  with  mi»4R,  sus- 
pended Jn  the  greeu-lM*uso,  IntnKluced  in 
1850. 

Colu'tea.  Bladder-senna*  From  holmti^a,  a 
luinie  adopted  from  Theophrastus.  Nat.  Ord. 
LemminiMd. 

V.  (irhorvMcmH,  the  common  Idadder-senna. 
le  a  hurfly  deciduous  t^hnib,  with  delicate 
Acacia-like  leaves  of  a  warm  Hght^gieen 
color,  Ub  flowers  are  snuill.  l>utterlly-shaped, 
and  yellow,  produced  in  July  or  August,  and 
are  followed  by  laj'ge  bJathier  like  pods,  of  a 
reddish  tinge  when  ripe,  which  explode  with 
a  sliglit  pressure.  It  is  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Euro^je,  and  is  said  to  grow  on  the  crater 
of  Vesuvius,  where  there  is  little  other  vege- 
tation. It  la  increased  by  suckeraj  or  from 
seed. 

Combreta^cese.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
ii^hnihs,  with  alternate  or  oppcfsite  entire 
leaves  without  stipules.  They  are  natives  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
8<^nie  of  the  plants  are  cultivat«3d  for  orna- 
ment, and  othi^n^  furnish  timber.  They  have 
astringent  qi  tali  ties,  Termifialia  Belterica  and 
7\  Chi'htda  yielding  the  a.stringent  fruit  caUed 
Myrobulan.  Tho  btirk  of  Bueida  Burerait  in 
used  for  tanning.  There  are  twenty-three 
known  genera  and  upward  of  2CM)  sjieeies* 
Comlfrrttim,  Terminalia,  and  Gyrocarpus  Illus- 
trate the  order* 

Combre'tum.  An  ancient  name  adopted  from 
Pliny.     Nat,  Ord.  Combretaoea, 

This  genua  contains  several  species,  all  re- 
markable for  the  elegance  and  brilliant  colors 
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of  the  flowers,  w^hich  are  prtwluced  m  large 
panicles.  They  are  desli-abie  for  eovering  the 
roof  or  (xdumns  of  an  extensive  hot-house* 
and  they  grow  well  in  a  mixtmta  of  leaf  mould 
and  loam,  requiring  to  In?  jtruned  back  closely 
every  wirjter.  as  it  is  on  the  young  wood  only 
that  flowers  are  produced.  Mo»t  of  the  species 
are  from  Soutli  Aniej  ira  and  Afri<!a.  Propifc- 
gated  by  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  The 
plant  known  ns  0^  purpureum  Is  now  placed 
under  Foivrea,  which  bee. 

Comespe'rnia.     From  kt^me,  liair,  and  sperma,  a 

seed  ;  in  reference  tu  the  seeds  being  enveloped 
with  hairs.     Nat.  Ord.  Pohfiftthu'^iT. 

A  small  genus  of  greenhonse  evergreen 
herbs  or  shriibs,  natives  of  Austraiia,  Their 
handsome  flowers  of  yellow,  whit*>,  or  purple, 
btirne  on  tenninal  or  axillarj'  racemes,  make 
them  (iesirahle  plants.  They  art^  easily  grown 
in  an  ordinary  green-house.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 
Comfrey.     See  Stfrnphytum, 

Comrueli^na.  Day  Flower.  Named  after »/.  and 
G.  Commt'lm,  famotiB  Dutch  botanlsta.  KaU 
Ord.  Commt'limteeiW: 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, hardy  and  green-liouse  tnillers,  found 
throughout  tlie  ^>uthc>ru  States  and  in  South 
America.  It  is  only  the  hardier  species  that 
can  now  be  considered  worth  cultivation,  C* 
ro'i^'Miw  forms  an  ex< 'el lent  border  plant,  lis 
flowci-s  ai'o  blue,  of  a  bdgiiter  shade  than 
perhaps  is  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
nmge  of  vegetable  forms.  The  t ulnars  of  this 
plant  should  be  taken  up  in  winter,  and,  In- 
deed, receive  the  treatment  i^f  DaliUas,  except 
that  they  do  not  require  to  be  placed  in  any 
elevated  temperature  to  induce  them  to  start 
into  growth.  Tlie  aTinual  stH^eies  should  be 
sown  in  March  wliero  they  are  to  remain. 

Commelina^cese.  An  extensive,  widely  dis 
persed  order  of  her^^aceous  plant*5^  with  usuallj 
flat  leaves  sheatii  i  n  g  at  the  bttse.  Flu wers  w  iti . 
the  outer  jn'rianth  of  iliree  segment.s^  the 
inner  also  of  thn^e  and  colored.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Holland,  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  a  few  are  found  in  North  AracT  lea, 
liut  none  in  northern  A^ia  or  Europe.  The 
undergri>und  stems  of  many  yield  stare!,  and 
are  use<i  for  ftKHl.  The  flkintents  of  tjie 
TrtuU'iii^antms  have  jointed  hairs,  in  which  a 
granular  movemtuit  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
seo{>e,  Tln?re  are  sixtei^n  known  gen^^ra,  and 
260  species.  Chmmt'limi,  Tradescemtia^  and 
Cijaiwtis  are  exajnph's  of  the  ortler. 

Common  Petiole,  The  first  and  principal  leaf- 
stjdk  in  ctui! pound  leaves  ;  the  secondary  pet- 
ioles are  oUled  partial. 

Compare 'ttia.  Named  after  CmjipareUi,  an  Ital- 
ian botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidmtm. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  with  email 
roscj  purple,  or  scarlet  flowers,  produced  in 
small  bunches  on  long  fetalks.  They  are 
natives  of  Mexico  an<l  S<»uth  America,  and 
eucee£*d  best  when  grown  on  ctirk,  with  a 
little  moss,  in  a  shfuied  house.  The  flowers 
rt*tain  tiieir  beauty  a  long  time.  Introduced 
in  1838. 

Compass  Plant.    See  Silphinm. 

Compo' sitae,  including  Astera'cese.  This  ta 
tlie  largest  nuturnJ  order  of  plants,  the  ftpcKdoB 
occurring  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  In  all 
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-^  pUoes*  and  forming  a  totaL  ol  about  (^qnal  to  a 
T  ti'iiih  of  tlie  wliolii  vei^etablti  kingdom.     They 
'  ar^  iieco^nized  by  their  moiiopHtaltnis  il(>wHrs» 
gnawing  in  dose  heads  {capUulat,  and  havliifjc 
at  once  an  Inferior  oiie-eelled  ovary^  and  sta- 
roens  whose  anthers  cohere  in  a  tutie  (that  is, 
I  Are  syng**ne^iouB).     De  Candnlle  states,  as  thi* 
[result  of    bis  examination   of   their  natural 
[hahit«  that  out  of  8,523    1,229  were  annuals^ 
[843  biennJalrt,  *2,"491  perennials,  2,254  under- 
I  shrubs  from  oao  to  three  feet  high,  3GI>shrabs 
:  from  four  to  flfU?en  feet  high,  7i  small  trees, 
4  large  treew  above  twenty- live  feet  high,  81 
-wooiiy  ptantH«  12B  twlnei-s  or  climbers,  ami 
1,201  about  which  nothing  (!ertaln  could  bt*  its- 
i  eerta-lned.  According  to  Mr.  Bentham,  thcspe- 
f<jes  are  neiirly  equally  dlvhled  between  the 
Hew  and  the  Old  Wtirld,  there  being  known 
Jteut  430  genera   with  4,700  8  pee  lew  in  the 
k  former,  and  410  genera  eontiiinlng  4,400  Kpe- 
(cies  ill  the  latter*    There  are  about  75  genera 
common  to  the  two  dUisions  ;  but  the  Identi- 
cal fipeeies  in  the  two,  and  those  chiefly  arc- 
tic or  high  northern,  are  not  more  than  70  out 
of  at  least  9,100- 

The  usefi  of  the  order,  real  or  imaginary, 

are  very  numerous  and  conflicting.    Some  are 

1  tonic  and  aromatic,  like  Wormwood  (ArterniHia 

l4ifr8iVW/itam),  and    others,  or  vermifuges,   like 

J  those   other   ArtemmnM,    known    In    foreign 

{)harmacy  a.s  Semenconti-a,  or  Henieneine.    A 
ew  are  p<iwerful  irritantn,  us  the  PelliUny  of 
^ Spain  {AnactfcliM  P^/relhrum),  and  various^  kinds 
jot  SpilatUhes,  which  excite  salivation.    Arnica 
[morUana    is    powerfully    narcotic   an<l  acrid* 
t  fiirallar  evil  qualities  btdong  to  Crrpm  hivera, 
a  most  venomous  Bpocies,  said  to  Im3  no  Infre- 
quent cause  of  fatal  consequences  to  those 
who,  III  the  south  of  Europe,  incautiously  use 
It  aa  a  salad ;  nor  are  Hieritcium  viroHttm  and 
H.  mjibandum  altogether  free  frt  nn  siiRpieioii. 
^  E<Hue  HjH'cies  of  Fifteihrum  liuve  thu'^  p<over  of 
[driving  away  (leas,  and  are  largely  usi^d  as 
j  Insecticides,  the  Dalniatmn  and  Pi^rsian  In- 
i£4fct  Powders  being  from  this  genus.     Many 
►jield  in  aoundance  a  bland   oil  when  their 
l  ©cells  are  crushed;   euch  are  the  Snntlower 
{Htliantkiui annHUH],  the  Til  orRhamtil  {Verbe- 
#m»a  McUira  u  largely  cultivated  in  India,  and 
Madia  satu^a,     A  purgative  I'esin  is  obtiilneil 
I  from  some  allies  of  the  Thistles;  otiiers,  as 
I  Awklat%dia  QjMttm,  now  referred  to  AptotitxiM 
I  Lappri,   have  arcrjuutie  roots.     Finally,  undi»r 
[the  name  of  Artichoke,  Succory,  i5c;i>rzojjera, 
|llndiv*',  Salsify,  and  L^'ttuee,  wi^  have  bouih 

>  of  our  most  nutritious  and  useful  esculents, 
L  Botanists  adopt  various  modes  of  classifying 
I  this  immeus4j  mass  of  Bpeclcs ;  but  all  are 
Tftubordinate  to  the  four  following  groups,  viz,  : 

►  Cichornr-eAf.,  tlorets  nil  ligulate  (strap  shaped) ; 
^  CoftfinbifercE,    llorets    lubidur    in    the    disk; 

f"        r,  flonds  all  tnbuhir,  with  an  articu- 

I  *'ath  the  stigiu!! ;    aJid  Labt/tlijiorfi, 

V.  I  u  I  *a  t  e  ( t  wi  > '  1  i  j  ipei  I ) . 

Composts.     This  term  Is  applied  to  any  mix- 
ture of  soils  and  nutnuros,  either  for  potting 
purpi>s**s,  or  ft»r  top  dressing  iflants  in  pots, 
or  in  the  open  ground.     IL  may  consist  of  dif- 
ferent Ingredients  according  to  itie  habit,  or 
[ftuilabie  to  the  ref)uiremt'nl  of  the  plants  for 
IWhich  it  is  intenUerL     Mannres  that  by  their 
[l»trength  would  prove  dcstruetlve,   if  upplied 
fdlreetly  to  any   plant,   may   prove   l>i*n<'lk'ial 
when  mixed  to  form  a  certain  [noportlon   of 
tlie  compoBl.     lu  all  gardens  the  accunuilating 
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refuse  of  all  kinds  may  be  advantageously 
com[H>sted  with  soil  and  a  liberal  admixture 
of  lime,  which,  when  turned  over  several 
times  during  w4nter»  and  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated, will  prove  a  valuable  top-dressing  in 
spring  for  lawns  or  other  purposes. 

Compound,  Composite.  Formed  of  several 
pitrts  unit*»d  in  one  common  whole;  as  pin- 
fmted  heaves,  and  all  kinds  of  inflorescent^e 
lM!yond  that  of  the  solitary  flower.  A  com 
pound  umbel  is  formed  of  Bcveral  simple 
umbels,  etc. 

Compto'nla.  Sweet  Fern.  Named  after  Bishop 
tk^mptoH,  an  anient  cultivator  of  exotics  and  a 
great  jwitron  of  botany,  Nat.  Ord.  Myri- 
cdcetE, 

CI  oRpUnifoUa  is  a  hardy  deciduous  shrub, 
common  throughout  the  Northern  States  on 
pour  soibj.  It  la  popnlarly  known  iis  ^weet 
Fern  from  its  aromatic  scent  and  the  resem- 
blanceof  the  leaves  to  the  fronds  t>f  the  Ai^ple.ni'- 
uin».  A  deeoctUui  or  tea  made  of  the  leaves 
is  useful,  applied  externally,  in  cases  of 
pidsoning  by  the  Poison  Ivy, 

Conandroa.  From  konos,  a  cone,  and  anert 
andron,  a  male,  an  anther ;  the  appendages  to 
the  anthers  are  united  in  a  cone  around  the 
style.     Nat.  Ord.  Ge^ntrtu*^^. 

C.  rart^ndiimkJi,  the  oidy  described  fi[»ecies, 
is  a  very  pretty  half-hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
I  nlal,  intro^luced  from  Ja|>an  in  1879.  The 
j  flowers  are  white  or  pink,  with  a  purple  eye, 
and  are  borne  on  leafless  scapes  in  a  forked  or 
corymbose  cyme,  which  is  at  first  droo(»lng. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  Ramondia,  and  may  be 
increased  by  seeds  or  division. 

Coaa'nthera.  From  koium,  a  eono,  and  mith4'^^ra^ 
an  anther,  or  ixdlen  bag;  in  reference  to  tlie 
six  an  tillers  ffjrridng  a  cone  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  flovver.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliaeem, 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  Chilian  bulbs,  but 
little  known  because  of  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving them.  They  produce  beautiful  blue 
fiowers  in  panicles  on  a  stalk  about  one  foot 
high,  and  require,  like  all  Chilian  bulbs,  a 
light,  dry  sidL  They  will  endure  our  climate 
i  with  but  little  prot*»etion,  if  kefit  nearly  dry 
during  winter.  Th*^y  are  rapidly  increased  by 
olTscts.  Irdrodueed  in  1B23. 
Coticave.     Hoi  tow. 

Conoentric.     Points  or  lines  at  equal  distances 

from  a  common  center. 
Condor -Vine,     A  comnnm  name  for  Gonobolu^ 

CmiduntiKjo, 
Cone.     A  d«'nse   aggregation  of   scale-likn  c^ir 

pels,  arninged  symmetrically  round  an  axis, 

as  in  the  Pine  tribe. 
Coiie  Flower.    S<*e  Rudbeckia, 

Conferva 'ceae.  A  tllvislon  of  the  green-sp^ired 
AbjiF,  Found  in  all  iMirts  of  the  world, 
liut  most  numcnnis  in  temperate  regions. 
They  are  sonn*times  so  abundant  that,  after 
IbuHls,  tliey  form  a  thick  coat  like  paper  on 
the  ground,  to  which  the  name  meteoric  papt^r 
liiis  been  given. 

Conflii'jnt.  The  fastening  together  of  homo- 
giMieous  parts;  gnuiually  uniting  organically. 

Congo  Pea.     S4?e  Otjitnus. 

Coni'feraB.  A  large  and  important  natural 
order  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
with    resinous    tM^oretion^.    Tlie    leaves    are 
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s*tlff,  somotiriiL^j5  linear  or  noedl<?-shaped,  sorne- 
tliues  short  mid  i^eah^llkc,  or  mote  rarely 
broadi  labett  or  divided.  The  flowerB  are  uiii- 
»cxuftl»  either  in  cjlindrictd  or  nhort  catkins 
with  elosely  paeked  Hetdes,  or  the  females  are 
stditary.  There  are  nearly  200  known  *jpeeie^», 
distribiitfid  over  a  gi^eat  part  of  the  globt\ 
fioverni  of  them  foriiniiji,'  large  forei^tA  in  teni- 
p^.^rato  eUniate>s,  or,  !iu)re  rarely,  within  the 
tropiOH ;  while  bo  me  of  them  extend  almost  to 
the  limits  of  wocidy  vegetntioii  in  high  lati- 
tudes, <»r  at  great  elevations.  Bentham  mid 
Hooker,  divide  thi.s  large  family  into  Bix 
trlbe.s,  viz, :  AbetinetL\  containing  Abien^ 
Cedntfif  LariXf  Pictia,  PintiH,  Pseiulotmtga  and 
T»iiga;  Araueariic,  eontainiug  Agnihis,  Arau- 
cnria  and  Cunningfuimiu;  Cnpri'^t^in(*m,  con- 
taining ArrUrwHtrobus,  CiiUUriH,  CnprPHHtM^ 
I**itztotf(t,  JtwipGt'tiA,  Lihocednts  and  Thuja; 
ro<.h»ourpeie,  eonUuning  MlcroriwhrfjH,  Podo- 
carpttH  and  Saj-aftdhen;  Tn.veti.',  emiUiining 
DacfifdiuiUt  Ginkfju,  Pherosphtr.fa,  Phi/tlodmiuH, 
Ttuiiti  and  Torre.tfa;  Taxodieie,  contain tn^ 
AUirotaj:iM,  (\'phalatnxu»j  Cryptotaerui^  Sequoia 
anil  Tajrudium. 

The  Gudfene  are  very  usieful  and  Irapoilant, 
yielding  valuable  timber  and  resin,  oib  pitch 
and  turpentine.  Some  att,'iin  a  vast  height, 
as  Seijiioia  gigaiiteu  in  C'tdifornia,  specimens 
having  been  meaj^ured  more  than  45U  feet 
high  an«l  11*3  feet  in  cii*tmmference  at  the 
base.  T^ucodinm  sempf^rvirens  also  attains  a 
very  great  sisie.  The  Pinea  have  their  leaves 
in  I  lust*:»rrt  of  two,  thr<?e,  four,  five  or  six, 
surrounded  by  a  merabraneoua  s:iheath  at  the 
biUBe.  PiViiw  siflveMh-if*,  the  comnum  Scotch 
Fir,  abouncirt  lu  cold  elimat<?b,  and  BUpplles 
timber,  turpentine  and  pittdi,  tus  well  as  a 
hemp-like  Hber  from  its  leaves,  whieh  is  Ui^d 
for  fetuflirig  pillows  and  cushl<»iis  under  the 
name  of  pine  wool.  Pinus  pinoitter,  or  the 
Bordeaux  Pine,  thrives  well  on  the  seashore. 
Abies  includes  differerjt  species  of  Fir 
and  Spruce,  in  all  of  which  the  leaves  come 
off  frorn  the  Btem  and  branches  singly*  AbitJi 
fcroJaci  Ik  the  Norway  Spruce,  and  A^balnnttwa  is 
the  Balm  of  GilradFlr;  Pun-a  prtinnta  the 
BU vcr    Fir;   PHftpiot^tuja    OtntulftiMis    is    the 

Hemlock    Spru<.*e;    Ctvinw    < ij^nses    tho^e 

OcHlars  \vhi<  h  have  dustereil  persistent  leaves. 
Cednis  Libani  is  the  C<>flar  of  L^^tianon,  tlio 
Eres  of  ttio  Bibh* ;  CtdniH  DaotLtra  is  the 
Boered  C<>dar  of  India,  Lnrit  includes  the 
epeciei*  of  Larch,  which  Ihivo  elusteretl  de- 
ciduitis leaves,  Lnrit  Kuropea  is  the  Euro- 
pean Lan-li;  L.  Amerirana  is  the  American 
Larch,  coaunonly  called  Huekiuataek ;  L. 
iJriffllkli  is  the  Himalayan  Ijareh.  The 
Araucanas  have  sijigle-seeded  ftcale.H.  with  ad- 
herent  seeds  and  many-celled  anthers,  ^rcta- 
mrin  ittdttii'tita  in  a  Chilian  species;  A.  Bid- 
iPtWii  is  from  M tendon  Bay ;  botli  have  edible 
seeds;  A.  v.r(vlHa^  which  yields  valuahh^  wood, 
ie  the  Norfidk  Is  I  ami  Pine.  Cfifptomena 
Japan ira  is  the  Japan  Ct^dar,  of  which  there 
are  several  beautiful  forms.  CuprtimtM  arm/*cr- 
rirerw  is  the  c^unmon  Cypress.  Tlio  Junipers 
havt  a  p«Hniliar  succulent  fnilt.  Juniptn^ 
Brrmudiunn  mid  ♦/.  Virginiana  furnish  the 
Cellar  for  leiul  p^ncilB.  The  species  of  Thnja 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Arbor  Vit»p. 
Co'nium.  Poison  Heiidoek.  Fnjm  ktmtto  t<» 
whirl  (U'ound;  lu  rt»ferf»nce  to  the  giddiu*^!*!* 
catisiMi  by  eating  the  h^avos.  Nut.  Onl.  t^m- 
beH{fer<B, 
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This  genus  b  tilmost  identical  with  Ci4Hiia, 
or  Water  Hemlock.  C.  macnhitum  is  a  strong- 
growing,  branching  herb,  the  juices  of  which 
are  very  poisonous.  Common  in  marsky 
places.     Naturalized  from  Europe. 

Gonnjite.  When  the  bases  of  two  op{>cmite 
leaves  are  united  tt>gether.  Also  when  any 
parts,  originally  distinct,  become  united  in 
afti3r-growth. 

Connivent.  Converging;  having  a  gradually 
inwaid  direction. 

Conooli^nium.  ilist-Flowor.  From  konos,  n 
cone,  and  klint,  a  lunl ;  from  the  conical 
receptacle.     Nat.  Ord.  ComposiHE. 

C.  cmlfiMtinum,  the  only  species  of  much  In- 
ten^st,  is  a  haidy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
terminal  corymbs  of  violet  purple  or  blue 
flowers,  com luon  in  thcS^mthern  and  Western 
States.  It  is  c  ^mmouly  cidled  EtipntoHum, 
from  which  it  differs  only  in  the  receptacle, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  by  divisiou  or  f n>m 
seed. 

Couo'pholia.  Squaw  Boot,  Cancer  Eocit.  Frorn 
konos,  a  cone,  und  pholi^,  a  tjcnle;  resembliug 
a  lir  cone.     Nat.  Ord.  (trobanchac*m, 

€.  Anit^rimna  is  a  very  singular  little  plants 
common  in  oak  woods,  growing  In  ciustera 
among  fallen  leaves.  The  plant  is  a  fleshy 
herb»  cficstuut^eolored  or  yellowish  through- 
out, and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb.  The  stem 
Is  without  leaves,  scaly  and  generally  simple** 
The  ilowers  are  in  terminal  8plke>s,  and  iiot 
showy.  In  this  country  it  is  p(*pidarly  known 
as  Cancer  Root,  fnun  its  supposed  medkdnni 
propt?rties. 

Conpste'phitim.  From  k<mo6^  a  cnne.  and 
st^phiuiOH,  a  crown ;  n^fcrring  to  the  dbjKisl. 
lion  of  the  llow*u-s.     Nat.  t>r  I.  Epan'uiaceir, 

A  genus  of  fruit  l34»aring  EiKwrUlwrtm.  val- 
ued for  Its  beautiful  tlowci-s  by  gardeners  who 
delight  in  growing  plants  that  can  only  be 
grown  With  the  greatest  difficulty ;  to  which 
class  this  pliiut  bckuigs.  The  fruit,  though 
wholesome,  is  not  generally  liked.  The  Na- 
tive Curnmt  of  New  Holland  lHj?longa  to  this 
section.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Xiitroduwd 
from  Swan  Hiver  in  ISaC. 

CoDo^stylis.  From  konoA,  a  cone,  an*l  Httjlof,  a 
style  ;  the  style,  or  female  orgiin.  gixiws  in  tht> 
shape  of  a  cone  at  tho  bottom.  Nat.  Onl. 
i/(i'wiodor«cftF. 

A  small  genus  of  groen-houfto  hi>rtjaoeou»* 
perennials  from  New  Holland,  rather  orna* 
menial,  but  not  of  sulTlci*'ut  merit  for  genend 
cultivation.  Propagated  by  division  of  thi^ 
roots. 

Conservatory.  The  term  usually  nppl U*d  to  a 
gre<-n-houiM*  structure  when  attJiched  to  the 
dweliing-house,  or  when  it  Is  use  d  as  u  Jious*^ 
wherein  specimen  pUnds  are  gr«>wn  or  db- 
played ;  it  is  ustially  of  an  ornamental  char- 
acter aJid  of  various  sizes.  When  d*l4ich<*d,  a 
convenli'Mt  size  Is  twenty  feet  wide  by  fifty 
feet  in  length,  with  side  sashes  and  curvili- 
tiear  roofi*  sloping  etpially  lo  eiist  and  west  at 
an  aokde  of  abimt  35  degrees.  The  tioight 
from  th<'  floor  to  the  ridge  may  bo  from  twelve 
to  lifteen  feet,  according  to  cinmmsfAnciMs, 
Tho  height  of  the  frant.  Including  three  feet 
of  glass,  frorn  live  to  six  (eet, 

Constricted.  Lightened,  or  cot»tract«4  la  some 
partieuhu  place. 
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ConUguooa.  Where  two  neighlxiring  parts 
jir»f  in  cj>rit.»ct  throuefh  th<.>  whuU  hmt^ih  of 
their  o<Jg«8  or  syrfiu'es;  as  the  S4*imU  of 
RapKanus  and  U*-j  calyl«doiu*  q!  luany  species 
of  plantr^. 

Contorted.  Twistctl  back  vipori  it&c?lf ;  4irmnged 
thO  JW4  t«»  uVGiiap  ulhcT  l»Ul'L6. 

ConvaUa'iia.  Lily  of  the  Valk^y.  From  the 
Lutin  f^ncaUm,  a  valh»y,  and  rica,  a  njarjtie ; 
in  refer** nee  to  the  dt-Uf^e  itcivf  dui^  foraiud  by 
the  lenves.     Nat.  Ord,  IJlutcnp, 

The  Lily  of  the  VfUh^y,  6'.  wnJttJiH,  is  a  plant 
&CJ  well  known,  and  Bin  h  a  univcrstil  fi*vnriti% 
Ihiit  little  need  Im  said  by  way  of  description, 
unh'r^s  we  add  that  of  Gerarde  in  l.SlJf>,  whieli 
is  n.&  foUows:  '*  Tlie  Lilly  of  the  Vally  hath 
ramiy  leaves  like  the  smallest  leaves  of  Water 
Piontwlne,  arnunf?  whi*  li  riwdh  vp  a  naked 
stalke.  halfo  a  foot  hi^h^  jfaniished  with  many 
white  flouieK,  like  beU»  with  blunt  and  turned 
etiges,  of  II  stnjtig  savour,  yet  pieasttnt 
enoughf,  whieh  bidiifr  pa,st,  there  en  me  small, 
ivd  Iwrries,  niiicdi  like  the  berries  of  iispara- 
guft,  wht^reiii  tlie  seed  it»  containrd."  A  mod- 
ern wHti>r  in  the  Treasury  of  Bufany  says: 
*•  Without  poetical  or  fanciful  conveiilJonaU 
Ities,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a^  perfect  an 
^iid'Ietn  of  purity,  modesty  and  humility  lu-^ 
tlie  Mural  world  emi  aftiud.  It  may  neem  idfe 
♦'>  ''"^erve  that  a  tl<»wi*r  of  tldr^  deseriptioji 
^^  l_>e  that  referred  u>  In  the  Hernnai  on 
'  naint;  but  as  that  opinion  Is  frequently 
bii>ikehed  in  popular  wi>rks,  it  may  simply  be 
obson'ed  that  it  never  grows  in  the  open  field, 
Dd  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  aiTay  to  whieh 
term  *gh>ry*  is  apftlii-abie.  Not  a  little 
Unproritable  commentary  niight  have  been 
spared  if  the  same  general  meaning  htnl  been 
attached  to  the  term  *  Lilies  of  the  Field/ 
which  has*,  by  common  consent,  been  ai^eribed 
to  the  parallel  phrase,  *Ft«wlfi  of  the  Air/ 
while  the  pa^sf^age  itself  would  have  gained  in 
force  and  dignity  by  being  kept  clear  from 
IfOtnaieal  diMjulsltlons/*  The  tli>w<n*a  of  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley  are  used  during  the  winter 
months  in  immense  qutuitities.  New  York  city 
alone  probably  u*^ing  a  niillkm,  the  average 
price  of  which  ifi  about  five  cents  ea<"h»  ho  that 
foi  thlA  flower  alouo  f50,<XXJ  is  annually  paid 
by  thi*  btjuquet  makers  to  the  florist,  the  con- 
ruiner  payhig,  no  doubt,  oin'-third  m*>re.  The 
Lily  c*f  the  Valh^y  Is  nearly  all  iniported  from 
Crerinany  and  Frani-e,  usually  in  single  cniwiia 
or  *•  pipK,"  The  methtxl  c»r  culture  is  to  place 
thM«^  thickly  together  in  shallow  boxes  as 
«1  in  NoveudM'r,  placing  them 
i  or  in  the  opi  ii  grtmnd,  cover- 

ij-K  V..-  .A.  '.i>  •-»  that  they  do  not  get  severely 
tumtm.  They  should  n'Uiain  tn  thisciutdlti«ui 
6t  l*'juit  four  weeks  befme  tljey  are  brought  in 
'  ree,  which  should  be  done  gradually, 
nliig  nt  50"^  and  running  up  t^)  65°  or  7ii  . 
t  ^  **ry  few  weeks,  a  Huccesttion  may 

!   from  January  until  JIay.     In  fact, 
...,,*  irt  are  now  to  be  barl  all  the  year 
fltMind,  a»  tHJmo  growers  find   it  Runicb'nily 
^liUtthle  to  keep  tlie  roots   In  r«*frigi'rator8, 
and,  ibufl  retarded,  they  are  forced  ti*  blooni 
at  w  II  at  any  time  during  the  sunimer  or  fall 
^monthn.     This  &ame  system   ndglit  l»e  used 
nth  many  other  plant**,  but  it  is  only  in  very 
pT'i  I   I  I"  fli»wers  such  ns  this  that  theexpense 
jUHtifled.     The  plant  does  well  in 
Lti  fi,  and  rnay  be  put  under  the  shade 
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of  tn^es;  but  wherever  placed,  the  rooti* 
fihouhl  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years,  if 
at  all,  as  many  chimps  will  not  otherwise 
bloimi.     Propagated  by  division* 

Qoiive^.    Rising  in  a  circular  form. 

Convolute,  When  one  part  is  wholly  rolled  up 
in  another,  bb  in  the  pettiJs  ol  the  WalMlower, 
or  tlie  spat  he  of  tm  Ar^im. 

Convolvula'cese.  A  natural  order  of  herbei  or 
shrubs,  usually  twinhig,  and  with  a  milky 
Juice,  having  akernat-*?  leaves,  without  stip- 
ules, and  regular  tk)weri^,  the  flower  Btalkft 
(pednnctes)  iM'aring  one  or  many  flt>wers. 
They  are  abundant  in  tropical  countries  and 
lare  in  cold  clinmtes.  They  twine  around  other 
plants  and  creep  among  weeils,  el*2.,  along  the 
seashore.  The  plants  are  characterizetl  cbielly 
by  their  purgative  qualities,  and  many  of 
them  an^  used  metlieluaily.  Jalap  is  produced 
from  tht!  root  or  underground  st*'m  Kit  Kmip- 
7iium  [IjMmKHU)  jiiirtja^  while  the  gum  re^in 
cAlleil  Scammony  is  produced  by  vonvolvuitis 
firamJHnHtti.  Ipoma'ti  Boitu-tiox^  which  pro- 
duces its  juire  white  flowers  at  night,  is  the 
Rloon-creepcr  of  Ceylon  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries. IpotniPfi  {Cakmtfcfkm)  gramiiffora  is  the 
phnit  so  widely  kinmn  and  distributed  as  the 
Moou-llower*  Bahtius  edulm^  the  Hweet  Po- 
tabi,  or  Batatas,  is  cnltivat'cd  in  the  United 
States,  Japan  and  China,  and  also  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  t!ie  Philippine  Ishmds  tho 
Batatas  or  Ca motes  are  used  for  making  soup, 
as  well  as  roasted.  This  order  comprises 
torty-six  known  genera  ami  nearly  7tHJ  specieB. 
Con  volridtiH^  Ipofmra^  "ih h/Htrgia ,  I^,eogon  iu m , 
BitfHtaH  and  PiuirbUm  ar(»  illustrative  genera, 

CoevolvnluB.  From  ctmrohtTC,  to  entwine  j  la 
refenuiee  to  their  twijung  habit.  Nat,  Ord. 
Vo7t  r<i  Ir  ti  iacftK, 

Well-known,  splendid  climbing  [dants,  hardy 
and  balfbardy,  annual  and  pcieuniaK  They 
should  be  tiaiued  against  stakes  or  trellis- 
work,  a>s  their  sI^mu.s  are  too  feelde  t4>  support 
themselvi's.  Most  of  the  t«Mider  kinds  of 
Ciin volvulus  Were  separated  frruu  it  by  Liu- 
mx^us,  and  fornu'd  into  tlie  genus  JpomtTa,  Alt 
the  tender  kinds  may  be  made  to  ilower  la  the 
uiH?n  air  duriiig  suujmor,  and  the  more  hfunly 
species  only  require  sowing  in  the  oia^n 
grimmi.  C  Miiunttmmis  id  a  prostrab*,  twin- 
ing perennial  sia'cies  having  blue  flosvers, 
with  a  white  thr<»at  and  yellow  ant  hers.  It  is 
a  most  useful  plant  ft>r  hariging-ba.skets,  etc* 
C  minor  (trii-'opir),  a  dwarf-gn)wing  spi-cies, 
Is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Tli«»  flowers^ 
are  often  pure  wliile,  but  generally  variegated 
with  blue  and  yellow,  or  blue  and  white;  the 
more  beautiful  kind  is  a  bright  blue,  gnidually 
changing  to  a  pure  widi*?  in  the  centtT.  The 
form  of  tills  flower  Is  no  Igbb  tieauj 
the  color.  The  ph 
niarily  in  cvf^J 
thatabctdf 
apmi^  ejj/  * 
r  esc  m  hit 
exceeded 
ilrr  when 
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Cony '2a*  A  g*>nus  of  C^mpositfE,  ccmsistlng  of 
herbtt*^eouH  or  sliiiibby  plaints  of  little  gL^aoral 
int-ereftt.  They  w*n*e  foroicrly  supposi^ti  to 
have  the  powt^r^  whim  fiusponded  in  a  room, 
of  driving  away  flean,  henen  the  Engtlsh  name 
Fli^a-hane,  a  name  given  al^o  to  an  aliltnl  gonud. 

Coope'ria.  Named  afti»r  Mr.  CtMf^ter,  gardentjr 
for  many  yi*fir.-4  at  Wvntworth  Housf,  {n  York- 
shire, Englinid,     Nat.  Ord*  AmaryUidorece, 

A  small  gi*nus  of  bulboub  pltuitb  from  Texas, 
allied  to  tlie  Z^phifranthes,  C.  Drummondi, 
typical  of  the  8iHn.nps,  has  narrow,  twisted 
leaves  twelve  to  eighteen  inehe&  long,  and  a 
&cape  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  bearing  at  the 
end  a  single  llower,  of  which  the  tube  ia 
upward  of  four  ijiehoft  long,  of  a  greenish 
colur,  and  the  limb  upward  of  an  inch  long 
and  pure  white.  The  flower  always  expand.^ 
in  the  crvening,  and  it*  not  usually  pei-fect  after 
the  first  night.  The  noctunial  llowering  of 
this  ]>lant  is  an  anonmly  in  the  order,  and  the 
more  remarkable  boeau^e  itn  neare&t  relativ**» 
ivqulre  fnll  Bunsbine  to  make  themexpaml. 
The  llower  has  the  fragranee  of  the  Trimrose. 
Tbes^e  tndb!4  are  liall-hardy,  and  will  e  dure 
our  winters  wilh  a  slight  prot-t'etion  if  grown 
in  a  light,  &andy  soil,  widi-h  Ib  the  one  betit 
suited  to  them.  For  ofTret  they  should  l>e 
planted  in  clumpfi,  and  quite  close  tog*^ther. 
Fropagiitt'd  by  ol!"Hots»     Iiiirodueed  in  IbiSS. 

Cooper's  Wood,     R^^f  Pomoiffrrw*, 

Copaiba  Balaam.  The  nnnie  of  the  Ijalsam  pro- 
it  iiL!eti  l»y  VopaiJh*a  offlciimtis. 

Copalfera«  From  the  lirazllian  name  copaiba, 
liUilferOn  to  le^ir.     NaLOrd*  LeffuminoHtE. 

A  tender  evergreen  tree,  native  of  Brazil, 
valuable  only  for  the  mLidieinal  properties  of 
tilt!  balsam  it  yiidds. 

Copro'sma.  Fnun  ctypros^  dung,  and  o»tM'^  a 
snedL     Thf^  pbmts  have  a  fetid  smell.     Nat. 

A  snjall  genus  of  gTeen-hous*>  evergremi 
shrubs  of  easy  culture,  and  <»f  little  inton'st 
except  In  tlu'ir  own  tountry,  where  the  leaves 
are  used  by  thi?  New  Zealand  pdesti*  to  dis- 
cover the  will  of  the  gotls.  The  leaves  are 
attaelieil  with  a  e«ird  of  tlax  to  sticks,  whieh 
are  laid  on  the  gmund,  euL-h  siiek  repreaejit- 
ing  a  6c»parate  party.  The  priests  i^etii^e  to 
pray,  and  after  a  time  the  chiefs  are  sum- 
mon^d  to  exandn*>  Ibo  sticks,  whieh  arefouml 
to  have  been  aioveil,  and  some  have  djsap- 
poared  pntin*ly.  This  is  eon^id(*red  a  eertaiii 
sign  timt  oni*  of  the  party  will  I»e  destroyed. 
Otliereare  fouml  turned  over.  If  tlie  b*aJf  be 
turned  down  the  t»men  is  l>ad ;  but  If  tlie 
reverse  should  i*ceur,  it  is  a  sign  that  tlie 
party  repivst'Oled  ivy  the  i^tiek  will  prosiM-r  in 
his  und*^rtaking!*.  C.  Bnu^'ritma  tari**gahi  is  a 
strikingly  tM»aiitifnl  plant  for  the  green-house 
and  eons</r\ atory,  or  f< ►r  a  pln^e  on  the  lawn 
in  summer.     Propagated  by  euttlngs. 

Co'ptis.  Gold-thread.  Fnmi  fropio,  to  cut;  in 
r«^ference  to  the  division  of  the  leaves.  Nat, 
Ord.  Rantmctihtcar, 

C,  trifolku  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
little  evergreen  lierb,  with  creeping  root- 
stocks,  common  in  lM»ggj'  places  from  Mary- 
land northward.  The  long,  bright  yellow 
fibres  of  the  r*M»t  have  caused  it  to  receive  the 
common  name  of  Gold*tht*ead.  The  roots  ai-^ 
very  bitter,  and  are  used  in  mi*dicine  as  a 
tonic.     It  Xormerly  held  a  prominent  place 
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among  domestic  remedies,  and  wa>%  considered 
invaluable  for  sore  mouths  in  chiidi-en. 

Coral  Bead  Plant.    A  brtM  prtiotoriuji . 

Coral  Bush.     Skie  Ternplfkntia. 

Coral  Cactus.     A  jw^pular  name  for  iJ^i/xwiZw. 

Coral  Honeysuckle.  A  local  name  of  LonUxra 
sempt^rvirrns,  which  is  ais^o  called  Trumpet 
Horuymtvkle. 

Corallorhi'za.  Coral  Koot.  Said  to  be  trom 
koraUion,  a.  coral,  and  rAwa,  a  root.  Kat.  Ord. 
OtrkidacfUT. 

A  genus  of  carious  little  Orchids,  common 
in  wet  or  boggy  places  throughout  the  United 
States.  Their  leaves  are  like  small  scales,  of 
a  yellowfsli  color,  like  their  stems ;  the  flow- 
ers are  small,  in  a  loose  terminal  spike,  C 
innala^  one  of  tlie  more  common  species,  is  a 
slender  plant,  from  six  to  nine  inches  high,  of 
a  |iale  color,  and  rcmiirkabie  ft>r  its  rt>ot-8talk» 
which  is  formed  ot  a  numVier  of  short,  thick, 
whitish  lleshy  fibi-es,  divided  into  short,  blunt 
branches,  and  densely  interwoven,  resembling 
coral;  hence  the  pi>|jular  name.  All  the  spe- 
eies  are  Incapable  of  eul  that  ion,  or,  at  leasti 
they  so  rarely  live  when  removed  that  it  la 
eousidt^red  a  useless  ta^k  to  attempt  it. 

Coral  Root.    See  Curallorkisa* 

Coral  Tree.    See  Ertfthrhm. 

Corbula'ria.  From  etyrbuia^  a  little  basket ;  in 
refeixnee  to  the  shape  of  the  nectary.  Nat. 
0  rd .  A  m  aryll  ulaero' . 

A  small  genua,  commonly  called  Hoop  Pettl- 
coat^?,  which  has  reeeutl\^  been  separated  from 
NareUiHVM,  The  species  are  quite  ornamental 
and  perfectly  hardy,  but^  like  most  of  what 
are  usuallj'  termed  '*  Dntrh  Bnlbs,*'  they  do 
best  with  a  slight  protraction  of  leaves  ur 
coarse  man  u  re.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  and 
is  prtjpagated  by  offsets*.    Introduced  In  1628. 

Co'rctiorus.  From  A*or<;,  a  pupil,  and  korro,  to 
purge  ;  in  allusion  to  the  laxative  qualities  of 
some  oS  the  species.     Nut.  Urd.  Tt/iacffr. 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  herba- 
ceous plants,  inhabitants  of  both  hemispheivb- 
As  ornamental  or  Uowering  plants  they  are  of 
little  value.  6*.  capunhirui  Is  much  gro^^n  In 
many  sections  of  India  for  tlie  exceedingly 
valiial)le  fibre  it  yields,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  Jule,  and  which  forms  an  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce. 

Cordate.  HoartfShaped  in  outline ;  applied  to 
a  plane  or  tlut  bmly  having  two  j*onud  bibes  at 
the  busi'. 

Cord  Grass.    8«ie  Spartitta, 

Co'rdia.  A  genns  tif  Borraginacnr^  ecm  tain  ing 
nearly  tw^i  hundred  s(«n'U*s,  scattered  over 
the  tropical  and  sulvtropical  regions  of  the 
world.  They  are  principaJly  trtn^s  or  t^^hruW, 
some  of  them  of  cotisiderablo  lH»auty.  Some 
species  supply  useful  and  ornamcnt-ul  tlml>er; 
the  wood  o(  C.  Humphi  is  brown,  beautifully 
veined  with  black,  and  smeDs  of  musk.  Tho 
wood  of  C.  mi/j'ii  is  soft,  and  Is  reckoned  orin 
of  the  best  kinds  for  kindling  fire  by  friction, 
and  it  is  said  to  t>e  tlie  wood  which  w*is  used 
by  the  Kgyptiaiis  In  constructing  their 
mummy  ca^jes. 

Cordyli'ne.  Club  Palm,  From  AEOt^yie,  aelub. 
Nat.  Ord.  LUuireiF. 

A  genus  of  green-hou&e  evergi*een  shrubs, 
allied  to  />rncirii«.  The  typt%  (*.  imitviHa,  hiu* 
usually  been  sold  in  this  country  under  %tw 
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name  of  Dmafna  indivisa.  It  Is  aa  exeeed* 
Ingly  useful  plant  for  large  apeciinans  upon 
the  iawfu  or  fur  jardliilere&,  baskets,  or  vases, 
a6  It  will  with.stafid  some  negleet  and  thrive 
whori?  iimny  other  plants?  wotild  pedsh.  Ihiri 
6p«citfsi  wa^A  liitroduced  tvfnn  Ninv  ZeahuKl  in 
i860,  aiid  is  propajytatod  frum  seed,  wlikdi 
dhoutd  l>e  sown  in  boxes  on  bottom  heat,  or  in 
the  jL^reerj. house.  As  soon  a-s  tlie  planli?  are 
thn'*f  inches  high^  prick  out  In  Bturill  pots. 
The  young  plants  require  a  high  temp^'rature 
and  liberal  waterings.  Seedlinj^s  of  this 
1  »peei**s  vary  very  muivh  in  character,  and 
Miy  desirable  varieti«rt,  such  as  C.  iudivisa 
J  |> itch  iiV  (U rvpti rpu  rea ,  li muila ,  ts  te . ,  a  r^f  i  Q  c u  1  ti- 
ntioo.  CI  AiiHiraliM  in  alwo  a  lunst  useful 
Mw'ies,  the  leaves  being  broader  and  more 
r<M*piug  au<l  graoefiil  than  the  toregoing,  A 
Buniber  of  the  species  antl  varieties  cultivated 
i  DrartrnaH,  are  placed  under  this  genus  by 
niMff  boianists,  they  btdng  nearly  all  varieties 
i>f  v! tetmimdiA  (Dr4te(rna),  a  species  cultivat-cd 
everywhere  throughout  the  tropics,  and  pn»- 
ducing  lunuiiiei*ald«  varieties  froju  seed. 

Coreo'peia.  From  kori/*,  a  bug.  and  op«Mt,  like ; 
referring  to  the  appearance  ot  the  seeds.  Nat 
Ord.  CoriiiKM^ikE, 

Host  of  the  showy  annuals  formerly  known 
by  this  name  are  now  called  Calliopsis,  while 
most  i^f  the  perennial  species  are  still  left  In 
this  genus.  The  perennial  kinds  are  quite 
hardy,  the  taller  sorts  requiring  plenty  of 
TOt^fUt  but  such  free-flowering,  showy  gems  as 
C.  auriculata^  C.  lana^okda^  and  C*  ienui/olia 
should  have  prominent  positions.  They  are 
valuable  also  for  cutting,  as  the  closer  the 
blooms  are  cut,  the  more  they  flower.  They 
are  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots,  or 
from  se^  which,  if  sfiwii  where  It  Is  to  re- 
main, aa  80t>n  as  ripe»  will  flownr  early  the  foL 
lowing  eummer.  The  many  species  are 
found  from  South  CaroUaa  southward  to 
Mexico. 

Coriaceoua.    Having  the  consistence  of  leather. 

Co:         1    iiTx.     Cfiriander.     From  fton/»,  a  bug; 
'  o  tln'  smell  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
i  .,.- 

C.  the  only  species,    is  a    hardy 

aiinu,  native  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  pUjil  of  little  b«MXuty»  and  of  the  easiest 
culturi>  It  is  grown  only  UiV  itH  seedw,  wiiieh 
iir^  quite  artimatie,  and  much  used  in  flavor- 
ing. The  odor  and  tante  depend  upon  a  volatile 
oil. 

Co'ris  MotiBpeliemiiB.    The  only  stx^oies  of  the 

L».'fii!^   n   riative  of  the  west<3rn  coasts  of  the 

1  M-an  is  a  lowly-branching  herbaceous 

iiing  beautiful  bright  lilac  fbiwers  in 

i'.HAt^  U^rminal  spicato  rjicemes.     It   Ix^longs 

the  Primrose  family,  and  is  an  excellent 

plant  f(>r  the  roek-garden.    Increaiied  by  seed, 

eown  as  soon  as  ^pr^ 

Cork  Treo     Common.     Qiiftcus  auber, 

£.  Indian.     Adansonia  digiUtta. 
Cork  Wood.     HiltMruM  tHifUTtm, 

Wt^st  Indian,     Ochroimi  Lit<fopu8^  and  Anona 
patu»triM,  wliich  see. 
Corm*     A  fleshy,  sf^lid  underground  stem,  hav- 
ing thi*  ttppeamnce  of  and  oft(*u  called  a  bulb, 
and  fmm  wlilch  It  is  distinguished  by  Its  not 
being  scaly.     The  Gladiolus,  Crocus,  Bablanai 
Bparaxla^  (fto*,  are  Germs. 
Com.    B^Ska. 
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Coma^oeae.  A  small  Tiatitral  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  rarely  herbs,  natives  of  the  tempemte 
parts  tif  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  The 
plants  are  used  us  t^juics  and  in  agues.  From 
the  wijod  of  C.  masciUaf  the  Turks  obtain 
the  rlye  for  their  red  fez.  Some  spi'des  are 
t,'rovvn  iiH  orntiment-nl  pUint^i,  and  the  eoinnion 
Dogwood,  which  ts  v*'iy  ln^avy  and  solid,  is? 
much  too  commonly  used  in  the  United  States 
for  baling  hay,  tliose  who  buy  the  hay  very 
properly  esteeming  it  a  fi-audulent  practice. 
There  are  nine  known  genera  and  forty  spe- 
cies. Corntuit  Aucuba,  and  Be}Uhamia  are 
Illustrative  genera. 

Corn  Flag.     Gktdi4)luH  sexfctum. 
Com-flo^ver,     Blue.     Cewiawrea  Cyantts, 

Corn-Lily-      Convolvahis    arverwis    and    C.    Se- 

pium. 
Corn-Marigold,     Ckrtfsanihemum  aepefam. 
Corn  Fink  and  Corn  Cockle.    L^fchnia  GUhago, 
Com  Poppy.     Piipaver  RhiViDi. 
Corn  Salad.     Se*-  VakriatieUa^ 
Corn  Thistle.     Cardum  arvennis. 
Cornel.     Cormm  sm^guinea. 

Dwarf.    Oormm  smeica  and  C.  €kuMdenai»* 

Corniculate.  TermlnBting  in  a  process  resem- 
blin;;j  a  horn,  as  the  fruit  of  Trapa  bi^^ornw. 
If  there  are  two  horns  the  word  bicomia  is 
used  ;  if  three  horns,  irteomw*,  and  so  on, 

Co^rnua  Dogwooil.  From  coma,  a  horn;  in 
reference  to  the  hardness  of  the  wood.     Nat. 

A  genus  consisting  principally  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  Some  of  the  latter  are  very  orna- 
mental, the  bark  of  the  branches  being  of  a 
brilliaut,  glossy  red  in  winter,  and  the  leaves 
of  an  intense  purplish  i*<?'d  tn  autumn.  C. 
Jlorida,  or  Flowering  Dogwtiod^  is  a  tree  grow- 
ing from  twelve  to  tlilrty  feet  high,  and  is 
common  in  rocky  woods  ir<:>m  New  York  south* 
ward.  It  is  an  interi*sting  species,  not  only 
for  its  sym metrical  growth,  but  for  its  large 
snowy  flcnvers,  or  rather  the  involucres  which 
surround  tlie  Ibiwers  ( which  are  pure  w*hlte 
in.Hido  and  tinged  with  vioU't  on  the  outside), 
and  the  showy  fruit  which  BucceedH  them.  It 
is  an  appropriate  and  pupular  tree  for  ceme- 
terit-s  and  a  flne  ornament  for  the  lawn.  C. 
Camidensis,  Bunch  Berry,  or  Dwarf  Cornel,  is 
a  small  herbaceous  species,  growing  abou!;  si.\ 
inches  high»  from  a  creeping  suliterranean 
root-stock,  the  upper  leaves  erowcbHl  into  an 
apparent  whorl  in  sixes  and  fours,  surround- 
ing the  clear  white  floral  involucres — one  of 
the  neatest  and  most  interesting  plants  for 
the  rock-garden.  It  is  common  in  damp,  cold 
woods  northward. 

Corolla.  That  part  of  a  flr twer  which  intervenes 
lM4w»»en  the  ealyx  Hiid  the  stamens,  Its 
parts,  which  are  called  petals,  are  almost 
always  colored. 

Corolliflo'raB,  A  sub-class  of  Dicotyledons  or 
Exogens,  eharac!terl;&ed  by  the  petals  beiug 
unit^jd,  BO  as  to  form  a  monoeetaloua  corolUr 
insert4*d  below  the  ovary,  and  by  the  stamens 
being  usually  attached  to  the  enrol  hi.  hut 
so m** times  inserted  aeparat^dy  below  the 
ovary.  8uch  orders  as  the  Heath  family,  the 
Gentians  and  the  Labiatea  may  serve  as  Uluft-jj 
trations. 
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Corona.  A  coronet*  lltorrilly  a  crowo.  Any 
appendage  that  intorvi^iiea  betw*"on  the  corolla 
and  stamens,  a.s  Ihti  cup  ijf  u.  Daffoilil  or  the 
rays  of  a  Pas.sion  Flos^nr,  or  the  <  rowii-like 
cup  which  b  fouiul  at  the  orifk*f  of  the  tube? 
of  the  t'orolla  of  the  Narcis^UK,  qXai.  Corona 
staminrit,  in  a  coronet  lorrat^ci  from  trans- 
formed 8t4LinenB. 

Coroni'Ua.  From  €orona»  a  crown  or  garland ; 
in  reference  t<i  tin*  arrangement  of  the  flow- 
era.     Nat,  Ord.  L*'gumhi(*8w, 

A  goims  of  protly  annua  I  ami  perennial 
'plants  found  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor  and  north 
Africa,  hut  In  I  lie  gniatesL  ahiJiMlance  in  conn- 
tries  bordering  on  thu  MeiJiterranean  Hea* 
Several  of  the  grfen-honst?  species  an>  vei*y^ 
pretty  fiowering  i^hrubs  of  easy  culture.  C. 
f^ktHca  pritduecs  it&  bright  ycHow,  |>ea-!shaped 
llowrTs  in  abundanee  during  the  winter,  and 
with  its  l>eautiful  variegated  variety  is  Invalu- 
able for  winter  greca-houao  deeoratlon.  Prop- 
agated by  cnttings  or  from  seeds*  whioii  ripen 
freely. 

Corpse  Plant,  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
the  Monoit'opa  unifl^irn,  a  low-growing  para- 
site on  roots,  or  gi-owing  on  decom posing 
vt^geUtble  matter,  like  a  fungus,  It  is  also 
called  Indian  Pipe. 

Co'rrea.  Named  after  Joseph  Correa,  a  Portu- 
guese botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  RuUicew. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  slirubs, 
natives  of  New  Houtfx  Wales,  Now  Holland 
and  Australia,  where  tliey  are  some  times 
called  Fiiehsias,  fmm  the  slight  resemblance 
the  flowers  have  to  the  Fuchsia.  Heveral  of 
the  sjiecies  have  long  been  grown  in  green- 
houses  for  the  beauty  of  their  dowers,  which 
are  white,  scarlet  or  gnH*n  ;  produced  In  June. 
The  leaves  of  C.  alha  are  said  to  be  a  very 
good  substitute  for  t*ni.  They  are  increased 
by  cuttings.     Introduced  in  1793. 

Comigated.  When  the  parts  are  crumpled  up 
irregularly,  as  the  petals  of  the  Poppy  or  the 
skin  of  some  seeds. 

Cortex.    The  bark  or  cortical  layer. 

Corticate.  Like  bark  ;  harder  ejtternally  than 
internally;  having  a  rind,  as  the  orange. 

Corya'nthes.  Helmet  Flower.  From  kunjH,  a 
helmet,  and  a?i//ioj*,  a  flowei';  in  referene*!  tti 
the  shape  of  the  lip  or  labelluni.  Nat,  Ord. 
OrchidwefT.. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids  found  In  Mex- 
ico atid  Scmth  America.  Among  the  many 
curious  forms  i>eculiar  to  thisgt.^nus,  perhaps 
tiie  most  singular  Is  that  of  ('.  vinrntviha, 
which  is  thus  described  in  the  liotanirtU  Re/f- 
inter :  *'  The  plant  ha  a  thi*  habit  of  a  Htnnhopea, 
and  pushes  forth  from  the  ba^e  of  its  pseudt^ 
bulbB  a  pendulous  scape,  on  which  two  or 
three  llowers  are  developed.  Each  tlower  is 
phit»ed  at  the  end  of  a  hHii:^,  stiff,  cylindrical- 
furrowed  ovary,  and  when  ex panrhMi  measures 
something  m<u'e  thun  wix  iin-hes  from  the  tip 
of  one  sepal  tt)  that  of  the  oiJfKjsite  one.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  nearly  of  the  same  color, 
twiiig  of  an  ochrey  yellow,  spotted  irregularly 
with  dull  purple.  The  lip  is  as  lieshy  and 
eoiid  in  its  texture  as  the  sej^als  and  petals  are 
delicate.  It  is  seatecl  on  a  deep  [lurjile  stalk, 
nearly  an  inch  long ;  this  stalk  terminates  in  a 
hemispherical,  greenish-purple  cup  or  cap; 
ajid  the  latter,  contracting  at  its  front  etlg**, 
extends  forward  into  a  sort  of  second  staiii  of 
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a  very  vivid  blood -color,  the  sides  of  wliich 
are  thinner  than  tlie  center,  turned  back,  and 
marked  with  four  or  five  very  deep,  solid, 
sharp-edged  {daits.  These  edges  again  expand 
and  form  a  second  cup,  less  lolied  ilian  tho 
iirst,  thinning  awayvery  nujch  to  the  edgtrs, 
of  a  broadly  ctudcal  figure,  with  a  diameter 
of  at  least  two  inches  at  the  orifice;  this 
st^cond  cup  is  ot  an  ochrey  yellow,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  pale  crimson,  and  seems 
intended  to  catch  a  watery  secret ii in,  which 
drips  into  it  rr<un  the  succulent  horns,  taking 
their  origin  in  the  base  of  the  ctdumn,  and 
iiunging  over  the  ^enter  of  the  cup.  '  There 
are  several  species  of  the  gerai?,»  all  of  which 
must  be  grown  in  a  hot  hrmse.  Pn4>agiited 
by  di  v  is  ion .    Tit  ey  (1  o  w  e  r  i  u  J  a  n  e  an  d  Jul  y , 

Cory'dalia.  From  konfdalm,  a  lark ;  the  spur 
of  the  M<jwer  resembling  that  of  the  lurk,  Nat. 
Ord,  Fttmfiriactit. 

A  handsome  genus  of  hardy  tuberous  root- 
ed, heihnce«>us  planbs.  Their  tlowers  are 
shouy.  and  of  nmiiy  shiwius  of  color.  They 
need  an  open  exposure.  The  perennial  kinds 
may  be  imrreasetl  by  division  of  the  tulM^rs 
about  ev^eiy  thive  years.  C.  nobiUj*,  a  native 
of  Siberia,  is  one  of  the  most  i>eautiful  and 
early  Iknvering  of  liglit  yellow  cotonnl  hardy 
border  plants.  The  annmil  s|>eeies  require  to 
be  sown  in  Mart  h  where  they  are  to  renudn. 
Several  of  the  species  are  indigenous,  grow- 
ing in  rocky  places,  and  grow  from  one  to 
thr<-»e  fe<rt  high,  bearing  Jlowi^rs  of  various 
colors.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
and  are  very  pretty  jdants  for  roek-work. 

Coryla'cese.  This  order  f<nmded  by  Llndley, 
of  which  the  principal  genera  are  Carpiniu, 
Cori^ttm,  Omfanea,  FagttH,  and  Qmrcwt^  is  now 
included  under  Cupuliferm. 

Corylo'psia,  From  korylon,  the  Hazel  tree,  and 
opMm,  like;  nut-iike.  N«it.  Ord.  Hamameli* 
dacetr. 

Very  ornamental  and  Interesting,  hardy 
deciduous  Hhruhft  ;  inhabit,  leaves  and  inflor- 
escence resembling  Ha/.ids.  Flowers  appearing 
liefore  the  leaves  in  pendulous  racemes,  each 
flower  nearly  sessile  wUh  a  large  sheathing 
yellow  bract.  Natives  of  the  Hinialavtis  and 
Japan. 

Co'rylufl,  Hazel-nut,  Filln^rt,  From  korytt^  h 
hood  or  lieluiet ;  in  refereui.'e  to  the  calyx 
covering  the  nut,     Nat.  Ord,  Corj^/actw^ 

This  well-known  deciduous  shrub,  Is  c?oni- 
mon  throughout  this  ccuntry  and  Europi*. 
The  s|W3Cics  that  yiehfs  the  Filbert  of  com- 
merce, C  AvfJluna^  i*  found  gri>wing  in  gr*fat 
abundance  near  Avellaim,  a  city  of  Naides, 
whence  the  specific  name.  It  is  a  stri»ng  grow* 
ing  shrub  from  ten  to  fifteeu  f^^et  high. 
The  Filbert  is  monoecious;  Uie  iiiiiile 
eiitkins  make  their  apfn^arance  In  Sep- 
tember, on  tlie  previous  year's  groArlh, 
hut  are  not  fully  developed  or  expanded  until 
the  sneeecding  seastui.  when  the  femalo 
llowers  appear  about  lite  tli^t  of  February, 
and  in  April  they  are  in  full  llower.  Tho 
Mowei^  are  snuiU  and  of  a  lj<»autiful  red  cohir. 
The  fruit  ol  this  spt*eies  forms  an  tmportant 
article  of  export  from  Naples.  C  Oilurna,  a 
native  of  Turkey  and  Asia,  is  a  tall-gmwlng 
tree,  often  reaching  a  height  of  sixty  fe4*t  The 
nuts  are  larger  than  those  of  tho  preceding 
species,  and  are  of  excellent  quality.  £h\^ 
country    is  representeil    by    two  species,  C 
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lAmiTtt^ina  bolng-our  (Ximnion  Hazol-nut.    The 
f  frtiit  it*  smaller  and  thicker-shelled  than  the 
European  species. 

Coiymb.  A  raceme  whose  pedicels  grow  grad- 
uiilly  Hho»rti?r  as  they  approach  the  summit,  so 
thttt  the  result  Un  ftiit-hemieil  iullorescieiioc  or 
flower  head*  as  in  Cajidytiift,    etc,     A  Com- 

k,poumi  corf/mb  is  a  h ranched  GOtymb,  each  of 

^  whose  divisions  is  corymbose. 

CorymbiTerBB,  Corymb- boaring  composite 
plunlii,  a  sub-order  of  tlin  nutural  order  Com- 
poMittt,  ctmtalnirig  plants  witli  jnimcrous 
Ilowers  on  a  common  receptaelo,  forming  a 
head  8urroundi»d  by  a  set  of  lloral  leaves  or 
[bracts  ealk'd  an  iiivc>lu*'re.  Suck  plants  as 
Chamomile,  Ox-eye  Daisy.  Dahlia,  Sunflower, 
Cineraria,  Ragwort.  Gnmndsel,  etc.,  belong 
to  this  sub  order, 

Ccxryno'stylis.    Fn>ra  kortpw,  a  club,  and  atifUjs, 
a  column;  alluding  tu  the  club-sbapi3d  style. 
Nat.  Ord.  Violrictm, 
A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  climbing 

^  shrubs,  inhabiting  tropical  America.  O.  albi- 
"[»r«,     is    a     beautiful      green- house      plant 

Tof  a  trailing  or    climbing    habit,    pro<lueing 

jfihtte,  trumpet-shaped  dowers,  about  two 
Inches  in  lengtii,  suspended  on  long  thread- 
like peduncles.  These  interesting  flowers, 
taken  In  profile,  pn^sent  tlie  appearance  of 
f^tae  long  spurred  Tropa^oluiu,  while  on  the 
front  view  they  bear  a  roBenihlance  to  those 
of  a  gigantic  Violet.     ImireiLsed  by  cuttings  of 

[the  young  wood,  or  by  seeds.  Inlrodueod 
from  Para,  in  WO. 

Co'rypha.  Fan  Palm.  Prom  horyphe,  the  sum- 
mit; in  reference  to  the  leaves  growing  in 
tufts  on  the  top  of  this  Palm.  Nat,  Ord.  Pal- 
maceat. 

A  noble  genus  of  Pnlms,  growing  from  fif- 
teen to  one  hundred  aiut  lifty  feet  high.    They 
are   chiefly    natives    of    tropical   Asia,     The 
iTdipot  Palm,   C.  umitrncuUfera^  is  a  native  of 
fC*^ylon    and    tlie    Maluhar   coast,    where    It 
\  u-Hually  grows    sixty  to    seventy  feet    high. 
The  leaves  have  priekly  stalks  six  or  seven 
fwt  Jong,  and  when  fully  expanded  they  form 
a  nearly  complete  circle   of  thirteen  feet   in 
diameter.      Large   fans   are    ma<:lo  of    the^e 
I  leaved,   which  aio  carried  betoro    peopli^  of 
I  rank  among  the   Cingalese.    They  are  also 
[•commonly  used  as  umbrellas,  and"  tents  are 
nia4lo   by  neatly  joining  them  together,  lieliig 
the  only  ones  in  us4j  for  the  soldiers  of  that 
country.     It  bears  no  fruit  until  the  last  yeat- 
'  '  '  ,  when  Itthrowtjout  gr<jat  bran c fie s 

id  yellow  flowers  that  emit  a  most 
I  *le  otlor.    The  f ru  it  Is  Ik irne  In  grcn t 
r,  is  very  hard  and  round,  and  about 
t  «>f  a  large  cherry.      From  thi*se  th»* 

L|iiM.uL  ik»  propagated,  and  requires  great  heat 
land  a  humid  atuioBphere  to  gnnv  it  suceeBs* 
1  fully.  This  si>«icies  was  introduced  in  1712. 
JC   atiAtrati^   Is    synonymous    with   Livmtona 

Coryaa'ntbUB.  Fmm  ki>ri/os,  a  holraet,  and 
rtntfum,  a  flower;  flowers  helmet-shaped.  Nat. 
Ord,  OrrhidatYtF. 

A  genus  of  small  but  pretty  terrestrial 
hwnmp  orchids,  inlmblting  Australia  and 
Jai'tt,  but  little  seen  In  cultivation. 

Ccwima'ntliti*.  A  genus  now  merged  m  Phacelin, 
wliii'h  %ee. 
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Coame'lia.  From  konnieo,  to  adorn  ;■  in  reference 
to  t  h  e  beauty  o  f  t he  f I o  we  rs,    Nat .  O  rd ,  Epacri* 

The  only  species,  C.  rttbra,  is  a  benutifuJ 
dwarf  greenhouse  plant,  with  bright  red 
flowers  i-esembling  those  of  an  EptR-ris,  but* 
larger  and  more  swollen  in  the  middle  of  tho 
tubi?.  It  requires  to  have  plenty  of  air,  and 
is  improved  hy  frequent  stopping  whfle  young, 
Prnpagated  freely  from  cuttings. 

Coamidi'um.  A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  re- 
cently formed  from  Calliajmis,  having  the 
same  general  character,  and  under  which  It 
is  usually  described.     Syn.  Thekj/^p^rma. 

Co'smos.  From  kostnos^  l)eautlf  ui ',  in  reference 
to  the  ornamental  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
posilit. 

Mexican  plants,  generally  grown  as  annuals, 
but  which  mostly  have  tubercujs  roots  like  the 
Dahlia,  and  may  be  treated  like  tliat  plant. 
The  llowers  are  very  showy,  and  of  a  reddish 
purple ;  the  seeds,  when  the  plants  are  grown 
as  annuals,  should  be  sown  in  March  or  April, 
in  a  frame  or  green-house ;  or  in  autumn,  if 
the  young  plants  can  be  protected  during 
winter.  The  plants  will  grow  four  or  five 
feet  high  in  any  ganlen  Boil.  The  beautiful 
annual  species  €,  bipinnaiuJit  has  very  finely 
cut  featherly  foliage,  and  lai'ge  single  Dahlia- 
like  flowers,  ranging  in  color  from  white,  to 
deep  rose.  An  exeetlent  autumn  blooming 
isort,  and  valuable  for  cutting.  If  grown  In 
pots,  anti  housed  by  the  ejul  of  Septembert 
it  will  give  a  suceession  of  flowers  alt  winter, 
introduced  in  17iK). 

Coaai'gnia.  Name<l  after  M.  Cofisiffnyf  a  French 
naturalist.     Nat.  Ord,  SapindacetE, 

There  are  but  two  known  species  in  this 
genus,  both  small  evergreen  trees,  with  pin- 
nate leaves,  with  from  one  to  three  pairs  of 
oblong  leaflets  and  an  odd  one.  The  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  is  richly  veined  with 
golden  yellow,  the  under  surface  covered  witli 
short  white  down.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  and  are  arrimged  in  terminal  panicles. 
They  were  introdueed  from  the  Mauritius  in 
1 8*2  4 ,     P  ro  pagitted  by  e  u t  ti  t j  gs. 

Coata  The  midrib  of  a  leaf ;  that  part  which  Is 
a  direct  exteuHion  of  the  pefiole,  and  whence 
the  veins  arise ;  a  lent  may  have  several  eosta, 

Costmary^  or  Alecost^     Tanncetum  BalMamit^ 

Co'etu^  An  ancient  nnme  adopted  from  Pliny. 
Nat,  Ord.  ScUiiminacnE, 

A  genus  of  trt^plcal  herbaceous  perennials, 
having  tuberous  roots,  somewl^at  llcKhy 
leaves,  and  fluwers  in  spikes  with  over  lupjung 
bracts.  C,  apf^viomis  is  a  very  ornamented 
warm  green-htuise  plant,  with  white  flowers, 
and  leaves  silky  beneath.  Its  roots  are  usetl 
by  the  natives  in  Imlia  to  make  a  kind  of 
prenerve.  They  ant  of  ea^y  culture  and  are 
propagated  by  divis.ion  of  t!ie  roots, 

Cotonea  ater.  From  C'otonea,  Fllny^s  name  for 
the  quince^  in  reference  to  the  downy  leaves 
ot  this  genus  Indng  similar  to  the  quince. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rtmacpir. 

A  genua  of  half-hardy,  decidncms  and  ever- 
green trees,  upriglit  nud  trailing  shrubs,  iu- 
lud»itjng  the  nortlonn  parts  of  Europe  and  the 
mountains  of  India,  Tlie  leaves  are  small 
41  nd  entire  at  the  edge,  downy  tteneath  ;  the 
Jbiwersare  white  or  pinkish,  and  produced  In 
lateral   clusterb,  like   those  uf    hawthorn,  or 
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singly,  aiu!  are  eucf"Pi*d«*d  bysmrlpt,  rind  occa- 
sionally bla<:k»  beiry-liko  frnit,  Lvniflon  ftjiys  : 
"The  specjos  aro  vi'vy  dt'siml*!**  from  the 
iH^auty  of  thf»ir  foliage,  flowei-s.  and  fruit.  C. 
frigida  and  C.  affinis  in  paiticular,  iirodnoing 
fruit  in  great  abundance,  of  an  intense  scarlet 
color,  wliieh  have  a  si»len<lid  np[reanmee.  and 
remain  on  the  trees  the  greater  part  of  th*^ 
winter."  C.  mict'ophJiiia  iti  a  yet  mure  valua- 
ble plant.  In  this  feip'^eh'*?  tlie  bran  lies  are 
titkiling,  the  leaves  ninall  and  evergreen.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy  and  wlnvrever  it  grows, 
omamentjil;  ita  deep  gkissy  foliage,  wiiieh 
no  cold  will  impair,  is,  wh^n  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  covered  with  snow-whit*^  bloHSomn, 
rendering  it  a  very  fleniratjle  plant  for  rock- 
Wiirk.  etc.  This  species  i^  a  native  of  Nepaul, 
and  was  intrtnlueed  1825, 

Cottou,     See  GoAaypium. 

Cotton-GraaB.    The  comnaon  name  of  the  genus 

Kriophorum. 
Cotloii  Rose.  Filago  Germaniea. 
Cotton  Thistle.     See  Onopordon. 
Cotton  Tree.  Silk.     See  Bombajc, 
Cotton-Wood,     See  Pupultm. 

Cotyle'don.  Navelwort.  From  koiylt^  a  cav- 
ity;  ill  idlusioii  to  th<j  cup-like  leaves.    Nat. 

A  yen  us  of  Btiecnleiit  plants,  with  fleshy 
leaves,  nearly  aliieil  Uv  the  House-leek,  and 
bearing  red  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are 
plants  of  no  great  beauty,  but  like  all  succu- 
lent plaut«»  ar©  very  iuterehting*  The  oma- 
inentid  species  are  all  from  the  Cape  of  Gtmd 
Hope,  and  were  first  IntnHlured  in  1690. 
They  are  pn>pagated  by  cuttings  and  braves, 
and  require  an  open,  t^niily  i^oil.  Under  this 
on©  genus  several  boUinists  now  include 
Eeheceria ,  Pwh  uphyiu m ,  Pi^itorin  ia ,  a  nd  I  'mbil- 
Ueu8*  The  differeiiees  are  at  the  best  merely 
botanical ;  the  culture  of  the  groups  Is  iden- 
tlcaL 
Cotyledons,  The  seed  loljt^s ;  the  primordial 
lettv*'s  in  the  rudiinentary  plant  or  einhryo; 
the  fleshy  leaves  that  appeal"  above  ground 
when  a  seedling  plant  bt^gins  t*)  grow,  com- 
monly called  tMM'd  leaves.  Monocotyledons 
have  only  one  Hiich  l"*af,  as  Gi-asses,  Lilb*s, 
Palms,  etc. :  BicotyhHlons  have  two,  as  the 
Maple,  Elm.  Pea,  liuaa,  etc. 

CouGh-Grasa.  The  pt>pular  name  of  TrUicum 
npeitn. 

Coults'ria.  In  honov  ot  Thomas  Cftniler,  M,D,, 
a  LH>ta.nicul  author.     Nat.  On  I.  LftjuminoMtr. 

A  genua  of  ornamental  hot-hcnisn  shrubs, 
that  gnAV  fmm  twelve  to  fifteen  twl  high,  and 
produce  an  abundance  of  yolkiw  and  orange 
flowers.  Tln'irsizo  pnnents  them  from  ho- 
lug  grown  except  in  botanical  cone<*ti*>ns. 
The  wood  uf  some  of  the  species  is  used  in 
dyeing. 

Couta'tea.  From  cauiari,  its  name  in  Guiana. 
Nat.  Ord.  Hahiacem. 

This  flne  evergreen  ti-ee  is  allied  to  Cinchona. 
It  reqnlri»s  the  same  treatment,  and  ils  hark 
lias  niui'h  the  .same  medicinal  properties. 

Cowa^nla.  Tn  eonimemoniinm  of  tho  services 
rf'Tdeu'd  to  botany  Ity  the  bite  Mr.  JamcH 
CW«a,  a  njerehant,  who  iritroduccil  a  nnin- 
bur  of  plants  from  Mexico  and  Peru*  NaU 
Ord.  /icM*act5tE, 
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C.  piUuttn,  tlie  only  species,  Is  worth  far 
more  lUtrntioii  than  it  has  Idtherto  received. 
Its  UnwtT^  are  large  and  handsome,  n»sem- 
Lding  those  uf  a  Rose.  They  are  bright  red» 
and,  in  addition,  the  plant  is  a  shrub  of  ro- 
bust character,  nearly  hardy,  requiring  only 
to  be  })rote<'ted  from  severe  frowsts.  Propa- 
gated by  iii vision.     It  is  a  native  of  Mexicti. 

Cowbau?.  The  popular  name  given  the  genus 
Archil  mora,  n^pnted  to  be  an  active  poison » 
t»artieularly  to  cattle,  if  eaten  by  them.  It  is 
quite  eomjutin  in  swampy  grounds,  fn»m  New 
York  to  Illinois  and  southward.  It  is  also 
calltMl  Wild  Parsidp, 

Cowberry.  One  of  the  common  names  of  Voo 
cinium^  which  see. 

Cow- Herb,     See  Vaccaria, 

Cow'ltcli.    See  Mucuna, 

Cow -Parsnip.  The  common  name  of  Herm^ 
t4^ttm,  a  t*oai^e  ^I'owing,  weedy  plant,  some> 
times  used  in  medicine,  but  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation. 

Cowrie  Pine,     Dammtira  auslralia, 

Cow^alip.    See  Primiilti, 

X m e riean .     Do t Irrathixm  Metidia. 

Cow-Tree.     Sito  Brot^imum. 

Cow  Vetch.     Vu^in  Oracca. 

Cow  Wlieat.    The  genus  Melampyrum* 

Crab  Apple.    Sf*e  Pynm. 

Crab-Grafl«.  Calh'd  also  Dog's  Tall,  or  Wire- 
Glass,  £^N>putar  names  of  the  genus  Bleiininti,  a 
native  of  India»  but  extensively  naturalized 
in  this  country. 

Crab's  Claw  Cactus.    See  EpiphyUum, 

Crab's  Eyes.     The  seeds  of  Abrus  preecUoritm. 

Cra'mbe.  Sea- Kale.  The  name  erttvibe  is  lie- 
rlved  from  the  Greek  name  for  Bea-cabbage. 
Nat.  Ord,  Cntci/erm. 

A  genus  of  hardy  perennials.  C  tnarUima^ 
I  he  best  known  species,  in  a  native  of  the 
west  coast  of  England,  where  it  gn»w9  in 
great  abuntlance  in  the  clean  sand  and  gravel 
The  common  people  have  from  time  imme- 
morial, lH>en  in  He  pra<Hice  of  watching  the 
appeai-ance  of  the  shcnits  and  Jeai-stalks 
closely,  as  they  appear  In  early  spring,  when 
they  cut  them  off  underground  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  <lo  Asparagus.  These  young 
shoots,  when  cooked,  are  by  many  con- 
sidered snp<^rior  to  either  Asparagus  or  Cauli- 
ilower.  Stm-Kale  is  only  fit  for  use  in  a 
blanched  stAle»  which  is  ea^^ily  done.  In 
early  spring  the  cnjvvns  should  be  covered 
with  i^and,  or  some  light  mulching  that  will 
exclutle  tlxe  young  shoot  fi'om  light,  the  cover- 
ing being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Inches'*  in 
dct>th.  liy  the  time  the  young  leaves  are 
through  this  mulching  they  will  be  p<.*rfeclly 
blanched  and  fit  for  use.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  gardeners  to  cover  the  crowns 
with  an  inverted  flower-pot.  and  by  others 
the  whole  bed  is  covered  with  manure. 
Either  plan  will  [irove  S3itir^fa4^'tory.  Bi?e 
'♦  Forcing  Vegetables.'*  Sea-Kale  is  IncreiyMHl 
by  Sf'edtvr  root  cuttings,  the  latter  plan  being 
preferable.  The  roots  should  l>e  taken  up 
in  the  fall,  cut  in  pieces  two  to  three  Inches 
long,  and  these  placed  in  boxes  of  sand  in  a 
dry  cellar  until  the  weather  Is  settled  in 
Bpiing,  when  they  may  be  pi  m ted  out  In 
rows,  three  feet  apart»  and  about  nine  inch<sa 
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hotwcen  tho  plants*  With  this  treatment 
innoy  of  tho  crowns,  undor  favorable  circum- 
^tiuicQs,  will  be  strong  enough  to  yiehl  a  crup 
the  next  seaaun. 

Cranberry,     See  Ojeycoccus, 

CraBberry-Tree.    S*>e  Viburnum  opulu». 

Crane-fly  Orchia,    See  Ttpularia, 

CianeftbllL    Bee  Geranium. 

0«ape  Myrtle.    Soe  Lagerfttramia. 

Cra^aaiUa.  A  diminiitive  of  vroMtm,  thk-k ;  in 
reforeiM'o  to  tlie  lk*shy  leaves  and  stems.  Nat. 

Sueeulent  green-house  plants,  natives  of  the 

Cape  ot  Goint   Hf>pe,   with   hoiids  of   reil  or 

white  flowtTB.     All  the  Grains u las  should  iiave 

'^  ■      fteasouB    of  stiniuhis  and    rt^poee. 

y  uie  growing,  and  almiit  to  flt)wi>r, 

:  .  ,,     ;.    lid   be  wtdl   watered,  and  when  tho 

llowers  begin  to  fade,   the  supply  of  water 

should  be  gradually  lessened,  till  at  hist  very 

little  is  given»     The  pliinls  are  propjir;tit<*d  by 

cuttings,  which  Bhould  tn^  laid  on  a  shelf  two 

or  three*  davH  U>  dry  before  planting,  or  thoy 

may  rot.     Most  of  the  Kpecii»s  are  from  the 

Cape  of  Go<»d  Ho^>e,  and  have  bet^n  in  culUva- 

uon  more  than  a  century. 

Cransnla'ces.      An    extensive    natural    oitler 

eonslstiog    generally  of  sueruh^nt   herbs    or 

siiruk^s.     Nativ^*»s  ot  dry  places  In  all  parts  of 

-the    world.     They  are  found   t»n   roelts,   old 

Iwalls  or  hot,  sandy  plains,  exfvnset!   to   the 

Deaviest  dews  at  night,   an*l  ttit?  seorohing 

nys  of  the  mid-day  sun.     St)rne  spet-ies  are 

Mrlngent.     Srdtim  nrre  Is  very  (lerid,  and  is 

be  nee  called  Wall  Popper.     Snnpt^rvivum  tec- 

orum,  the  House-leek,  is  so  ealU'd  froui  licking 

■own  in  some  phices  on  the  tops  of  houses. 

Httfophyllum  catifrinum  po«»Mi9C8  the  property 

of  producing  leaf-buds  along  the  margins  of  iti 

^  "ea%'es.    There  are  ov*»r  fourte«*n  genera,  in- 

' eluding    Crassula^   Sedum,  Scmpf^rmvumt    Pen- 

thrrum,  et«.,  and  over  4*H)  H|;Mjeies. 

Cratae'giu.     The      Hawthorn.      From     kmt4)H^ 

frtreugth ;    In   reference  to  the  strength  and 

hardness  of  the  wihmI.     Xut.  Onl,  Hot^iwrtt. 

A    well  known     fain  11  v    of     moderate-sized 
tri'eft,   commonly    riillo*!    thorns.     They    are 
,  found  throughout  th<>  Unttod  State's.  Europe 
[and  the  tomperato  n*gions  of  Asia  and  Afrlra. 
Th<^r<^  i«  a  great  resemblance  to  ejwh  other  in 
all  tho  !S|M»eU»s,  both  as  to  the  shape  of  *  he 
JeiiTos  and  color  of  the  llowers.     The  English 
Hawthorn*   C.  oxyaeantha^  so  iH^mmoniy  used 
af*  a  hedge  plant,  will  not  gtand  the  severity 
of  our  winter^    -+   *  -     t    mueh  north  of  New 
jYork»  with  a  *  lat  would  warranl  Us 

.  use  \\ciVi.     Sliir  liens  are  oft^^n  met,  in 

old    gardens,   ot    giuat  age    and    size.     The 
Hawthorne  nro  remarkable   not  *>nly  for  tht^r 
iH  and  ornamental  fruit,  but  for 
wHunion  in  both.     The  flowers 
,   ».  iiile,  but  in  the  eultivated  varie- 
ro  pink  and  erimson.     Tlie  fruit  Is 
1  gloliuliO',  som-  times   ol*long,   but 
Lfil»*n«*raily  nmoitth  and  polished,  and  in  some 
^fluite  downy;  while  the  eolor  is  from   black 
'^<lHrk  red»    to  orange-yillovv  and   white, 
llouble-llowering  vari<'Ue>^  are  oBpeeially 
tttlful.      Some  or  our   natlvn    species  are 
I  Among  the  nn>st  ornamental    low   trees   we 
i  liave  in  our  gardens^  Inking,   when  In   bltwom, 
eompleti^ty  covered  with  pure   white  flowers 
of  delicious  fragranee.      From  the   time  of 
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their  coming  Into  flower  they  have  been 
ipiit*3  comrn<:mli'  called  the  May-tree,  From 
tlie  j>erfect  hardiness  of  the  species,  their 
ornamental  appcanmeo  both  in  flower  and 
fruit,  which  never  fails,  they  should  be 
cultivated  in  prefenuice  to  the  foreign 
kinds.  Propagated  usually  by  seeds,  which 
not  unfrequently  take  two  yi'ars  t*>  germi- 
nate. A  double-flowering  variety,  sent  from 
France,  is  a  tree  of  gn^at  beauty,  the 
flowers  being  bright  rosy  pink,  not  unlike  the 
flowering  Aimi>n<t,  but  o{  greater  substance. 
This  variety  U  not  considered  hardy  north  of 
Philadelphia.  The  great  drawback  to  Its 
culture  is  its  being  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
the  '*  Ijorer."  It  is  propngated  by  curlings  or 
l>y  budding  on  the  mure  common  varieties. 
C.  Ptfrtwiuitha^  tho  Evergreen  Thorn,  ha-* 
fruit  of  a  laight  scarlet  cmor,  about  the  size 
of  a  pea,  remaining  on  the  tree  all  winter. 
There  is  another  variety  with  bright  yeUo\v^ 
berries.  They  are  both  valuabh*  for  lawn 
decoration,  and  make  excel Irnt  hedge  plants. 
The  whole  sf»eoies  grow  well  In  a  soil  that  is 
naturally  dr>';  wet  or  mar&hy  situations  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  them. 
Crazy  Weed.     See  AHtrmjalus. 

Crawfu'rdia.  In  honor  of  Sir  John  Crawfurdt 
governor  of  Singapore.  Nat.  Ord.  Grntkincvm, 
This  genus  consists  of  two  species,  both 
herbaceous  climbing  plants,  ejoselj"  allied  tti» 
and  formerly  included  In.  the  genus  Gt-ntiana 
C.  Jfijwni'cvi  (ClimJ>ing  (»entlanL  a  luitlve  of 
Japan,  is  an  exceedingly  Ix'autiful  plant,  at- 
taining a  height  of  six  feet,  and  producing 
large  axillary  helbshaped  flowers  of  a  deep 
b  I  ue  CO  J  tj  r .  C.  fnHrieii  hi  t  a  { fuse  ic  1  e  fl  o  w  ei'  ed ) ,  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas,  is  a  similar  species, 
but  not  so  talL  Pi-opagated  by  division  or 
from  seed.  Both  8p<>cies  are  of  recent  Intro- 
duction into  the  garden. 

Creeper.     Properly,  a  plant  that  trails  on  the 

groumb 
Creeping  Charlie.     A   [mpular  name   of    Ltfsi- 

mui  'h  in  n  u  m  m  uhtrin. 
Creeping    Forget-Me-Not.       See    (hnphfUadeii 

rrrnn. 
Creeping  Jack.     Sedmn  nerf. 
Creeping  Jenny.     LiiHimn^^hia  nummiUaria* 
S»»e  Vinra. 

S*uifnuja  HannenioAa. 
In  common  usiige,  applied  to 
hori/.on tally,  both  aliove  and 
An  underground  stem. 

Creuate.     Having  convex  flat  teeth,  or  rounded 
or  scolloped  notches. 

Creniilate.     Having  Bmall  round  notches. 

Creosote  Piant.     See  Larrea. 

Cre'pia.     From  krrjtiM,  a  slipper.    Hawkabeard. 
Nat.  OnJ    CompoMittr, 

A  gt*nus  t>r  hcrbaeeouR  tdanta  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  specleis  very 
few  of  whieh  are  nf  much  interest.  Two  of  the 
few  w*orth  growing  are  ('.  a  an' a  and  C  rutirn. 
The  first  Is  a  neat  border  p4^renni«l,  and  the 
latter  a  very  pi^tty  annual.  They  are  both 
of  ea*y  cultivation. 

Cresoentla.    Named  after  Pieiro  Crtscmsi,  an 
Italian    writer   on    agriculture.      Nat.    Ord. 


Creeping  Myrtle. 

Creeping  Sailor. 

Creeping  Stem, 
stems   growing 
undrr  ground. 
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A  jrenuH  of  krg»»  ovor^rpen  ftprt^adint;  trc*<>s« 
\*'ith  largt^  soUUry  fUnverrt,  riftlag  from  the 
trunk  or  Immvln^f*,.  Tlioy  aro  nil  Biitives  of 
trt>piRttl  Amoricn,  an<l  aro  Jnereaft<f»il  by  cut- 
tiiigf^  of  the  rlpenetl  wood,  C.  Citjete,  Is  tlio 
Cftlalmsh  Tree. 

Cress,    Garden.    Beo  Lepidium. 

American  or  Land,      harbarfa  prtFrtKr.    Thla 
much  nfflonddes  Water  Creas  in  llavor;  lli« 
Soaves  may  bf>  used  lor  the  i^anie  purposeB 
aa  ei»iumon  CresB. 
Indian.     Tfoptrolnm  mftjus. 
Water*    S<'e  XtMi  art  turn  qffknnale. 

Cre'Bsa  Fmm  rrrHtia.iv  native  of  Crete ;  the  plant 
is  identiful  tliere.     Nat.  Ord,  C(ynvoli*ularcm, 

A  eurlouB  little  annual,  rarely  si?en  in  our 
colleetlonfl.  The  (lowers  aie  funnel-shaped, 
of  a  lively  purple,  and  freely  pn^tUiced.  It 
reijuii'es  but  little  care  or  nursing,  if  planted 
in  a  light,  rich  Si>iL  There  is  hut  one  (^peeles, 
C,  Cretii^a,  whieh  is  a  native  of  the  Levant. 
Introduced  in  1822. 

Created.  Having  an  olevated,  irregular,  or 
notiihed  ridge  resetnliling  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met; a  stamen  is  ereBte<l  when  the  filament 
projects  beyond  the  anther  and  lieiomea 
dilated.  TUl8  term  iiri  ehielly  applied  to  seeda, 
and  to  the  append  age  a  ot  anthers.  It  also 
belongs  U*  liractH  which  form  with  their  edges 
an  apiH'amnee  like  that  of  a  erest*  The  term 
is  tkften  applii'd  to  the  Moss  Roh*^ 

Created  Dof-tail  Grass.    S*h^  Ci/HoHtiruH, 

Crimson  Flag.     See  SrhizosiifttJi 

Crimson  Trefoil.  TrifoUum  incarmitum.  An 
annual  t^peeies,  used  largely  in  ludy  and  the 
south  of  France  for  feeding  green.  The  yield 
in  fodder  !«  inmu^n^e,  as,  in  warm  climates, 
four  to  live  cuttings  can  he  n>a<le  in  a  Keason. 
The  blufisoni?*  are  long;  pointed,  and  of  a  deep 
r<Hl  or  carmine  color. 

Cri'num.  From  krinon,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
Llly»     Nat,  Ord.  Atnarf/Uidiu'i'tt. 

This  is  a  fine  genus  <>r  bulbous  plants,  grow- 
ing from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  (\s*'  feet  in  height 
The  flower*  ai^^  large,  produced  freely  In 
umbels^  and  many  of  thera  are  richly  scented 
and  of  pleasing  colors.  Ti>  giow  them  well 
they  ghotdd  be  jKilti^l  in  rich  l«mjn  full  of 
fibrouB  matter,  and.  in  the  early  part  of  the 
gixiwing  B<>aj*on,  tliey  Pinudd  liave  the  benefit 
t»f  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  with  abundance  of 
water  »'Very  day.  and  aft  additional  soaking  of 
liquid  manure  about  once  a  wiH*k.  In  winter* 
of  cfiursH,  tiii!^  mti^t  be  discontinued,  and  the 

]dantB  plact»d  where  they  may  ri'Ci*i>«i  all  the 
ight  pt»ssil>l«».  in  orth*r  to  mature  thn  new 
gttjwth  and  jjiduee  them  to  flower  fn/idy  the 
following  BctLson.  C.  itmnhUe  is  a  n<»bh'  spe- 
<'ie?4,  recpdriiig  to  bo  grown  in  a  wtrong  heat* 
The  Imlbd  grow  six  to«*i;*lit  hn-hrs  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  long,  and  sometimcB  produce, 
bnth  spring  and  fail.  immeuBe  f^pikes  of  dark 
}Mji*{de  (lowers,  of  delicluufe  fragrance.  Thin 
sf>eeic*s  Is*  a  native  of  tiie  East  Indies,  and  w*ns 
introduced  in  1810.  The  genus  i»  very  large, 
and  the  species  tire  found  in  nearly  all  tropienl 
and  ^xib-iropical  countries.  Propagati^d  by 
off&et  B, 
Cri spate,  Crlsptui,  When  the  edge  is  oxees- 
bively  anti  irregularly  dlvlderl  artd  ptii^kerc^d; 
also  when  tlie  sui-faeo  is  mueii  puckered  and 
er  urn  pled.  Well-known  examples  are  afforded 
by  Curled    rarsley^   Curle<i    Endive,    t!urk»d 
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Kale,  etc.    Criftpate  ij?  aim)  a  diminutive  of 
BuUate,  wOilch  6*'e. 
Crista'ria.     From  rj'ia/a,  a  crest;  in  reference  to 
the  form  of  the  seed  vessel.     Nat,  Ord.  Mai' 

A  pretty  hainly  herbftceous  per-ennial  from 
the  So iitn  western  StiUes,  pntdueing  quite 
showy  scarlet  tltAvers  in  terminal  riieemes  or 
chibiers.     Propagated  by^  division  of  the  nwits 

*  or  fnim  seeds,  which  howovr:r  n:!quire  some 
time  to  pn»ducG  Ihjwering  plants. 

Croceus,  Crocatu^.     Saffrtm-colort^d. 

Croco'smia.  From  rroctw,  saffron,  and  OMne, 
smell ;  alluding  to  the  i>ih*r  of  saffron  exhaled 
by  the  dried  llrjwers,  when  Jramersed  In  warm 
water.     Nat,  Ord.  Jriilntetr, 

f*.  avren,  the  only  speciep,  is  a  beautiful 
Ixla-like  phmt,  with  large,  deeporaijge*colarec! 
flowers,  somewlijit  resembling  tiKme  of  the 
cro<-u8  in  form.  The  corms  are  fleshy,  like 
those  of  tin'  Tritonui,  \n  which  g<'nus  it  wa« 
formerly  incbided;  it  can  be  grown  in  the 
cold  frame,  and  is  increased  by  offsets, 

Cro'cuB.  A  Chaldean  name,  applle<l  by  Theci- 
phriiijtuR.     Nat.  (JrfL  Iridantt^ 

Uf  Ihii  well  known  genu.s  there  arc  many 
species,  mostly  found  in  the  southern  and 
eastern  parta  of  Eunqie,  and  in  Asia  Minor, 
As  a  ganlen  llower  the  speeb-s  are  almost 
entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  largo  number  of 
varieties  that  liave  l»een  produi-ed  by  hybrid- 
izing, Thi'y  are  cli  vided  into  two  classes  :  the 
first,  those' that  tlower  in  early  spring,  too 
well  km^wn  to  m-ed  description';  the  second, 
the  autnmnal-llovvering  or  naked  Crocus,  so 
called  because  the  llowcrsare  prodtu'cd  in  the 
atisence  of  leaves,  which,  with  the  seeds,  are 
pnRluced  In  the  spring.  The  spring  tlowcring 
Cn»cus  is  t>f  the  easiest  culture,  and  we  noed 
only  lenuirk  that  it  is  a  ndstake  b*  put  thera 
into  jtoor  groun<l,  nince  no  plants  in  our  gar* 
dens  delight  more  in,  or  make  greater  reiums 
for,  rich  soil.  They  require  a  tlry  siluatioa, 
and  in  svich  \  7.*'*^"*  <!"*^  goil  they  ftowi'r  pii>- 
fusely.  'The  bulbs  orcorms should  Ix*  tdantjed 
at  least  three  inches  deep;  fiu*,  as  the  new 
corm  ft  inns  above  the  old  oin\  they  will,  In 
three  or  four  vears,  push  themselves  out  of 
the  ground  if  planted  too  near  the  t?rirface.  As 
often  as  once  in  three  years  the  cfirms  bhould 
be  ta.kon  up,  separated,  iind  planted  out  as 
quickly  as  possible;  the  longer  they  are  left 
nut  of  ground  the  weaker  they  liecome,  and 
1  he  lab'r  Ihey  will  coiue  Ifitoldofuu.  In  start- 
ing a  new  bed  tln»  cm  ins  Khoitld  1h5  planted  as 
Bt>on  as  they  cuji  be  obtained,  which  is  usually 
aliout  the  fii-st  of  Septefiil»er.  If  left  until 
November,  as  is  tin*  too  common  pmctlce, 
very  few  will  llower  stnuigly  the  coming  sea- 
son, and  nofje  satisfactoiily,  W^hen  left  iji 
the  gnuind,  they  ciunmenco  new  life  about  the 
first  of  Septf^mlH'r.  and  before  winter  they 
have  th^'ir  jireparations  for  spring  work  com* 
pleie;  the  nt)wer  buds  will  l>e  nearly  their 
full  length  above  the  bulb,  ready  f»»rtho  first 
sunny  days  in  March  to  br<«aK  forth  Into 
bloom.  One  of  the  pecuUaHties  of  the  Crocus 
is,  that  when  they  an^  in  flower,  the  germen, 
or  seetl  vess*d,  is  ^till  un<ier  ground,  almost 
close  to  the  bulb;  and  it  Is  not  till  stune  week§ 
after  the  flower  htis  d<^ay«*d  that  It  emerges 
on  a  white  jxHluucie,  and  ripens  itn  seeds 
above  the  ground.  The  situation  for  the  Cro- 
cus bod  should  be  a  warm  one,  and  before 
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hard  frosts  it  may  be  mulched  two  or  throe 
inches  with  loaves  or  coarse  litter,  which  is 
lo  be  taken  ofit  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  season 
will  warrant.  The  mulching,  however,  may 
be  omitted  where  it  is  not  convenient  to  apply 
It.  C.  noiirtw,  which  is  the  type  of  the 
A utumnai-llowering  species,  shouhl  be  planted 
in  midsummer,  and  it  will  come  into  flower  in 
September.  All  the  species  and  varieties  are 
increased  by  offsets.  Their  introduction  into 
British  gardens  dates  back  as  far  as  1600. 
The  named  varieties  bear  verj'  large  llowers, 
and  are,  in  all  res{)ects,  very  great  improve- 
ments upon  the  older  kinds. 

Crops,  Rotation  of.    See  Rotation. 

Crossa'ndra.  Fn)m  krosAOf*,  a  fringe,  and  aner, 
cmdroSy  an  anther ;  in  reference  to  tlie  anthers 
being  fringed.     Nat.  Ord.  Acanthacem, 

Beautilul  evergix>en  free-ilowenng  shrubs, 
with  large  flowers  in  terminal,  four-cornered 
spikes.  There  are  Ave  species,  one  of  which 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies ;  tlie  others  are 
from  tropical  Africa  and  Madagascar.  All  are 
of  easy  culture  and  may  be  readily  Increased 
by  cuttings. 

Croas-'Wort.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
CruciimisUa. 

Crotala'rla.  From  kroialon^  a  castanet;  the 
seeds  are  inflated  pods,  and  rattle  when 
shaken.    Nat.  Ord.  LegnininosaB. 

This  is  an  extensive  ^lenus,  and  a  few  of  its 
species  are  particularly  beautiful.  The  green- 
house kinds  are  to  be  preferred.  All  of  them 
grow  readily  in  loamy  soil,  the  chief  point  in 
their  culture  being  to  observe  that  the  young 
shoots  are  stopped  once  or  twice  in  the  early 
part  of  their  growth,  in  order  to  counteract 
their  natural  tendency  to  grow  upright,  and 
become  what  is  technically  expressed  as  * 'long- 
legged.*'  One  of  the  principal  discourage- 
ments in  growing  these  plants  is  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  them  fn>m  the  attacks  of  the 
rea  spider.  The  annuals  are  grown  from 
seed,  and  the  perennial  kinds  are  increased 
from  cuttings.  The  species  are  pretty  gen- 
erally found  from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies. 
Some  of  the  annuals  are  found  in  the  Southern 
Sutes. 

Cro'ton.  From  Acroton,  a  tick;  in  refenMico  to 
Uie  i-esemblauce  of  tlie  seed.s.  Nat.  Ord. 
EuphorbiacrtB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs  of 
gn'at  beauty, grown  for  their  variegated  foliage, 
they  being  among  the  mo.st  strongly  marked 
plants  in  cultivation  (yellow  and  gre«>n,  some- 
times red  with  the  other  color.s).  They  are 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  with  a  bottom 
heat  of  not  less  than  75  \  and  require  a  high 
temperature  and  full  sunlight  to  develop  their 
markings.  Leaf  mould  is  an  ossontial  el<^- 
nient  in  the  compost  for  potting.  Water 
should  be  sparingly  u.-^ed,  parti*  iilarly  in 
winter.  Th«'y  do  best  in  small  jtots,  and  as 
oniamentai  plants  for  deeoraticm,  Uii>y  havtt 
no  superior.  NotwithHtan<ling  tlunr  gn'at 
b«*auty,  they  aro  also  clabs<-d  with  tlio  eco- 
nomic or  useful  plants.  C.  TiV/ZtMrn  furnisiips 
the  Croton  oil,  a  most  i>ow<M-f ul  purgativ*?.  C. 
tindarum  is  used  to  dye  botii  silk  and  wool  of 
an  elegant  blue  color.  The  sub.stan<M>  for  this 
purpose  is  called  Tuinsol,  and  is  made  of  the 
juice  which  is  lodg(*d  between  the  calyx  un<l 
the  see«ls.     C  Eleuteria  furnishes  the'Casca- 
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rilla  bark,  which  has  a  pleasant,  spicy  odor, 
and  a  bitter,  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  it  is 
considered  a  valuable  medicine.  The  species 
are  nearly  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
were  first  introduced  in  1748.  Syn.  Codimum, 
under  which  genus  the  large  numlxT  of  culti- 
vated variegated  sorts  are  now  placed.  See 
Codiwum. 

Crow-berry.    Empelrum  nigrum, 

Crow'ea.  Name  1  after  J.  Crowe^  a  British  bota- 
nist.     Nat.  Ord.  Rutacem, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  green-house  shrubs, 
consisting  of  but  two  species,  C.  laiifolia  and 
I  C  acUigna,  both  lovely  objects  when  in  flower, 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year.  They 
are  in  the  greatest  perfection  during  the  win- 
I  tt»r  months.  The  flowers  are  lily-shaped,  of  a 
beautiful  purple,  and  borne  at  the  axil  of  the 
leaves.  They  are  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings, and  shoQld  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  and  loam.  Water  should  be  spar- 
ingly  given,  or  the  plants  will  have  a  sickly, 
yellow  appearance.  Both  species  are  natives 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  were  introduced  in 
1790. 

Crowfoot.    See  RanunctUus, 

Crown  Imperial.    See  tSritiUaria, 

Cruciane'lla.  Grosswort.  A  diminutive  of 
criu;,  a  cross ;  alluding  to  the  leaves  being 
placed  crosswise.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  green- 
house plants  of  l)ut  little  interest.  C.  atylosa, 
a  native  of  Persia  and  the  Caucasus,  is  a  low- 
tufted  herb  with  rose-colored  flowers,  which 
blooms  during  the  great«jr  part  of  the  summer. 
It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  rockeries.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 

Cruciate  or  Cruciform.  Shaped  like  a  cross. 
A  flower  is  said  to  be  cruciate,  when  four 
petals  are  pla^*ed  opposite  each  other  at  right 
angles,  as  in  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe. 

Cnici'ferae.  A  large  and  important  order  of 
annual,  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
suffruticose.  They  are  very  generally  distri- 
buted, but  abound  most  in  tlie  cold  and  t<*m- 
I>erate  regions,  esjiecially  in  Europe.  They 
are  all  nitrogenous  (and  conUiin  sulphur), 
pungent,  stimulant,  anti-.scorhutic,  often 
acrid.     Not  one  of    them   is  poisonous,  but 

I  many  are  culinary  vegetables.  The  order 
contains  some,  well-known  flowering  plants, 
such  as  the  Sto<*k,  SVall-Ilower.  Rocket, 
et<.'.  BraHHira  oU-racca  is  tlie  origin  of  the 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Savoy  and 
Curled  Kale.  lirnnHica  Rapa  is  1  he  origin  of  t  he 
Turnip,  but  the  Swedisji  Turnip  is  thought  by 
some  to  Ih)  a  variety  of  BroHttica  rAunpi'Mrin, 
while  others  think  it  is  a  hybri<l  betwe«Mi  B. 
Rnpa  and  B.  Nupun,  tJi«  wild  Nav«;w  Rape,  or 

i  Coleseed.  (Viiiitbe  nuiriti/nd  supplies  Sea- 
Kale,  whieh  is  blunclKul  lo  lit  it  for  the  Uible. 
Some  plants  of  tho  ordtjr  are  pungent,  as  Sin- 

'       «;>w  nigra.  Black  Mustard,  from  the  seeds  of 

i        which   the   b«fsl  mustard   i-i  nuule;    S,  alba. 
While  MustanI,  is  h's^,  pungent.     Other  pun- 
gent   plants  are  Ltpidinm  HiUinim,   common 
Cress;    ^unluriiim    officinale ,    WaUjr    Cress; 
Corhlenrin    Armorucia,     Horse-Rarlish  ;    and 
Raphaniui  sativnn,  the  Radi>^h.    ImhHh  tinrtoriiBk 
Woad,  yields  a  blue  tlye  ;  and   /.  indiyofira 
used  as  Indigo  in  China.     Curhb.aria  offirin^ 
growb  on  the  sea-shore,  and  has  lx*en  us^ 
ships    crews  alTerted  with  s<:ur* 
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hence  been  called  Scun-y  GraHS.  The  seeds 
of  many  species  yield  an  oil,  suL'h  as  oil  af 
Mustard,  Kape  oil,  and  Camel  in  a  «>tl,  and  the 
cake  left  after  preBsint^r  tlie  oil  fn^n  Rape 
seed  is  used  an  fond  for  cattle.  There  are 
about  170  known  genera,  and  l/lOO  bpeciee. 
SraiMica,  Cheiranihun^  Erysimum,  Arabia, 
Lunaria,  Druba,  TeeHdalin^  He^perU^  ImUiSt 
CtMpsdla^  etc.,  are  iHusLnitive  j^^eritn*a. 
Crypt  a' n  thus.  A  genus  of  Bromfliads,  closnly 
allied  to  Billbergia  and  TiUamUia,  and  requir- 
ing the  same  general  treatnient. 

Cryptochi^lua.  From  krtfptm,  hhldeii»  and  dm- 
loM^  a  lip;  the  lip  or  lal^'llum  b^ing  partly 
hidden  by  the  sepals.     Nat.  OnJ.  Orchidwocm. 

An  interesting  genua  of  terrestrial  Qrehids 
from  the  cooler  parts  of  Intlia.  There  are  but 
two  species,  one  pn»^Jucirig  brilliant  scarlet 
Sowers  on  a  one-sided  i>pike,  while  the  other 
hofi  smaller  yellow  ilowers  pnjducetl  in  the 
same  manner*  Tiiej^  require  the  i^aine  treat- 
ment a^  Stanlwpca, 

Cryptoco^ryne.  Prom  krypt(m,  hidden,  and 
koripie,  a  elub;  the  club  shaped  Bpu4^1ix  or 
splice  in  the  center  of  ih*^  llower  is  hidden  by 
.the  hooded  spathe.  Kat.  Ord.  Aroidew.  Allied 
to  Arum. 

Herbaceous  perennial  marsh  plants  with 
tuberous  creeping  r<M>ts.  They  produce  the 
sa.nic  peculiar-UiokJJig  flowers  as  tiie  Arunu^* 
but  are  &weet-s*Ninted,  and  require  the  same 
treatment  as  the  tropical  species  of  Arum. 
Propagated  by  division.  Introduced  from  the 
Eik^t  Indies  in  1H2^, 

Cryptoga'mia.  Ct-Tr'pt  ogams.  Many  names 
have  been  applied  to  the  vast  cla*^a  of  plants 
eoniprehended  undi*r  this  name,  aurh  as 
Asexual,  or  Flowerless  PJants.  Acr(*gens, 
Agama\  Armndra>,  Acotyledon*^,  Cryptogams, 
Crj'ptophyta.  D.dlulares,  Eximd>ryonatA,  etc. 
Of  these  the  term,  Cnfptngamia,  has  been 
adopted  by  Berkeley  and  others  as  being  the 
least  objiU!Uomib!e  in  our  present  st^te  of 
knowledge,  Undt^r  this  name  are  Included  all 
those  phuits  CiiU^Ml  by  Liniiffius  Crifptofjamut, 
because  he  was  unable  to  disoov^er  their  organs 
of  fertilization,  if  they  had  any.  They  compre- 
hend J^j^a- weeds,  Fufigi^  Lichens.  Mosses, 
Ferns  and  their  allien.  It  is  now  known 
that  all  are  multiplied  by  a  sexual  apfwiratus^ 
in  strueiure  wholly  different  from  that  of 
Phff^nogamous  j>lants,  but  in  function  the 
same.  In  the  higlier  orders,  that  is  to  say, 
inFerns^  Lycopuds,  «nd  Horsel^iilb,  tlie  plant, 
pri»perly  so  called,  di^.'ii  not  proceed  directly 
fro»n  the  8j>ore  or  seed,  but  fn*m  a  rudiment^ 
ary  intermediat«3  organ^  called  prothttllium,  on 
which  the  organs  of  fin'tilizatlon  are  formed* 
those  organs  not  |inMlucing  a  spore  or  seed, 
but  tlio  \vi*y  fdant  itself. 

Cryptogrra'mme.  A  genus  of  hartly  ferns 
feyuiuiyiuouri  v>iih  A tloHorus^  which  see. 

Cryptome'ria,  Jiipmi  Cedar.  Frtim  krjfptos, 
hidden,  and  mrriM,  a  part;  the  struetun?  of 
all  the  purls  of  the  llower  being  hidden,  or  not 
eiisily  understood.    Nat,  Ord.  OmiftriB, 

C.Joi»mmt^  of  which  there  are  many  forms, 
is  a  splendid  evergreen  tree,  from  bixty  to 
one  huntlred  fe^'t  higlii  from  the  north  of 
Jajiun,  where  it  is  limnd  in  moist  situation^?. 
It  is  hardy  in  this  country,  south  of  Phlhwlel- 
phla,  and  requlr«:*9  a  rich  deep  soil,  with 
plenty  of  moisture  and  protection  from  cutting 
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winds  to  fully  develop  its  beauty*  It  was 
introduced  in  1846,  and  is  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings. 
CryptoBte'gla,  From  kiyptoA,  hidden,  and 
»U^gOy  to  cover;  alluding  to  the  e«roria  being 
concealed  within  the  tube  of  tlie  coroUii*  NaL 
Ord,  Af^rh'jnnthtrfie. 

A  j^njall  genus  of  pretty  twining gr*^en-house 
shrubs,  consisting  ot  two  species  C.  grand ifl€tra 
and  C.  Madugascurhiuiis^  the  one  from  India, 
tiie  other  from  Madagascar.  They  are  intereist- 
ingplant.s,  having  opposite  leaves,  and  produce 
large,  refldish-while  flowers  in  termlnid  cymes. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced  in  lBl8, 

Cryptoste'mma.  From  krtjptoH,  hidden,  and 
Htrinmn,  a  crt»wn  ;  tlip  crown  of  the  flower 
being  hidden,     Nat.  Ord.   Compn»ii(F, 

A  small  genus  of  tender  annuals  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  The  llowers  aiv  bright 
golden  yellow,  boi'ne  on  hairy  stems*,  and  are 
very  showy.  Tht*y  wciie  at  one  time  very 
common,  but  have  now  fallen  out  of  cultlMi- 
tlon.  The  seo<l  should  be  started  In  a  hot-bed, 
and  the  young  plants  pricked  out  the  latter 
part  of  May,  Tlnvv  n'quire  a  warm  situation, 
and  a  ligiit  and  rather  simdy  soil.  C.  atleftdu^- 
Ifwetmi  has  Uowers  yellow  inside  and  a  very 
dark  purple  outside,  which  gives  It  a  very 
tihow^'  appearance.     Intnjduced  in  1731, 

Crypto'styli^.  From  !.r;/7>/o^,  hidden,  and  j«^^to«, 
a  style,     Nat,  Uril,  Orrhid^trtuE, 

A  small  genus  of  brown- flowered  terrestrial 
Orchids  from  New  HoUauil,  Java,  and  Ceylon. 
The  speeit*s  ai-e  more  curious  than  beautiful. 
They  should  begi-own  in  turfy  loatu  and  sand, 
in  equal  proportions?,  in  an  ordinary  green- 
lumse  temperatui'e.    Intro<luced  In  lb22. 

Cte^Divaa,  Toothache -Grasi?..  From  Ckinmn, 
a  small  comb;  from  tlie  pectinate  appciiranee 
t>f  the  spike.     Nat,  OnL  QriiminatytB. 

C,  Amfriainum^  the  onlyspecicrt,  is  a  strong- 
growing  gr»iss,  from  tlirce  to  four  feet  In 
li eight  with  rough  narrow  flat  leaves.  The 
root  bus  a  very  pungent  t^ste,  and  in  domestic 
medicine  \va3  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  tooth- 
ache, hence  its  |H»pular  name.  It  is  common 
in  wet  pfm^  barrens  from  Virginia,  southward, 
and  ha^i  no  agriiultural  value, 

Cuba  Bast.  The  fibrous  inner  bark  of  Parilium 
( Hilt  MCiiH  I  elat  u  m . 

Cube'ba  Uidnterestlng  shrubs,  indigenous  to 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  C,  qUficwatiM,  a 
native  of  Java,  furnishes  the  cubeb  fruiUi  of 
commerce,  which  are  like  Blaek  Peppei*,  but 
stalked,     Nat.  OihI.  PiperacetM. 

Cubeba,    8ee  Ciibeha. 

Cuckoo-Flower,    See  Cardamine., 

Cuckoo  Pint.     Amm  tmiculalam, 

CucuUate,  When  the  apex  or  sides  of  anyUiing 
ai*e  curved  Inward,  »o  as  to  roi^emblc  the 
point  of  a  slipper  or  a  hood,  as  In  the  Up  of 
Ofpripfdium.  the  spathe  of  an  Arum^  etc. 

Cucumber.     Sec  Oaeumis, 

Cucumber  Tree.  Th<'  i>opular  name  o(  the 
^fmJmd^n  nruminala,  t!ie  young  fruit  of  which 
resembles  a  small  cucumber, 

Cu'cumis,  CueuujlH^r,  From  CtwTwmis,  the  Latin 
for  Cucumber,     Nat,  Ord.  Cut'tirhUaertr. 

Of  the  several  8p*»cies  included  in  this  geini^, 
C  stjftVw,  the  eiunmou  Cneviniber,  is^  the  befit 
known  and  of  the  most  importanc**.     It  is  an 
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annual  plant,  a  native^  of  tlif>  Eu-^t  Indies,  and 
was  first  introdaetyfj  into  tn^liiiul  in  1"»7H.  In 
the  Enst  the  Cucumbt-u*  hiii?  ht't-n  extensiwly 
4;uItLvated  from  the  earl  it -^t  periotls,  as  w«-'fl 
tk^  most  of  the  other  spL^t^ins  of  gosirds.  When 
the  Israelitt?!*  eoaqilainiHl  to  SIos^s  in  the 
wilderneHS*  comparing  tlw'iv  old  Eg}^ptkin 
luxuries  with  the  manna  upttn  which  th*n' 
were  fed.  they  exclai moil :  '*  We  remein1>er  ths* 
fish  which  we  did  eat  freely,  the  cucuruberH 
and  the  melons/"  Ii^aiah,  in  B[n?uking  of  the 
<1  cj^o la t io n  of  J  udea»  nay s  :  '  *  T 1 1  e  dat i g !:  U  ^  r 
cif  Zion  is  loft  as  a  eottagi3  in  a  viuoyiird,  as  a 
lo  lire  in  a  garden  of  eaeumbers,"  In  fc^yria 
and  in  India  imini^nse  quantities  are  eat^^u  by 
iht*  eotnmon  people.  Ttif*  pirobai.dlities  are, 
Imw^ver,  that  their  Cncyiubers  are  Melons, 
though  mention  is  male  of  the  eultivalion  of 
both,  and  lat^^  travtder^  metition  larj^e  planta- 
liotH  over  which  eunstant  wat  h  is  kept,  and 
Hres  built  at  night  to  ke«^p  oiT  tlio  wild  dogs 
And  wi>lv<*3.  Tlie  many  varieties  under  culti- 
vation ur*i  great  improvenient.H  on  tlje  orifjri- 
tiai  dpecdes;  hut  whmv  and  when  improve- 
ment commenced  we  have  no  record ;  and  in 
looking  over  the  field  duriux  the  Ifisit  thhty 
yeai'^^s,  it  is  about  as  difticult  to  say  when  i\ 
wtU  stop.  Where  CucuinL^ers  are  required 
during  the  wintc^r  and  spring  months  they  am 
Ifenerally  gn»wn  in  span-itKifed  houses,  atnple 
pnivision  i.eing  made  for  both  bottom  and 
«u|Hjrflcial  heat.  They  are  generally  plantini 
in  n  row  on  either  side  of  the  house,  and 
trained  up  on  trellises  under  the  glass.  Where 
space  is  limited  they  may  be  grown  in  large 
p4>ts,  and  trained  up  a  rafter,  toi>dreesing 
orcasionally  with  rich  soil  ami  supplying 
liquid  or  artih^dal  manure.  A  temperature  of 
A^>out  61)  at  night  is  found  the  most  Knitable, 
a  higher  temperature  being  ajit  to  draw  the 
plants  and  make  them  long  jointed.  Red 
>5phler,  Th rips  and  (3reen  Fly  are  their  worst 
ii:>..^-t.  enemies,  and  mu^t  be  kept  down  by 
If  fumigating  with  tobacco,  and  careful 
-ing.  The  principal  sorts  grown  for 
forcing  are  the  two  English  varieties,  Tele- 
graph and  Blue  Oown,  both  long-fniit*»d  6f:krts 
iji  '  '  ii'dy  proliflc  and  hmg-lived.  While 
>  -o  forced  to  a  considerable  oxteut, 

a  !....,  ,  t  reference  being  accorded  it  in  the 
New  York  markets^  while  the  kmg-fruited 
sortaare  the  favorites  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Cuou'rbita.    Gourd,     From    curbUa,  a   gourti 
KaL  OrtL  CurMthiUicra:, 

Thia  is  an  extenbive  genus  of  trailing 
Hi  '  roducing  what  is  commonly  known 
ji  ritiil  Gourds,  some  of   which   are 

c;.  — ^.y  curious  and  beautifuL  They  are 
0(  ea*y  K  uiture,  requiring  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Cucumber  Natives  cb icily  of  hot 
countrlofi,  they  abound  in  India  and  J^ontb 
AnmrleA,  n  few  are  also  ftnuid  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in 
Australia. 

Cttcarbita'Geie       A  natural  order  of  succulent, 
climbing  plants  with  tendrils  in  place  of  sM- 

{lub's,  alt4un/tte  palmateiy- veined,  rough 
eavits,  and  sttitrdnate  nnd  plstiLlate  HoweLS, 
They  are  cliletly  natives  of  hot  countru's, 
^l^eoially  of  India  aiid  South  Amerii^a  ;  a  few 
•re  found  in  the  north  of  Eurojje  and  Ifi  North 
AnieritMi,  and  i*ome  are  also  met  with  at  the 
<'ai»e  of  Good  Hope  an*!  in   Australia,    The 
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plants  of  this  or^ler  generally  possess  a  cer* 
tain  aniount  i>f  acridity.  The  [uilpof  tlie  fruit 
of  CUruiliiM  Coluctftitkift  is  the  (3olocynth  of  the 
ishops ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  tiie  wild  gourd 
of  the  Bible.  Eehatium  parganH  or  ugre^te 
{Afonwrdica  elateniim)  is  called  Squirting  Cu- 
cumber, on  aci-ount  of  the  ehistie  lone  with 
which  its  seeds  are  scatt«^red.  Catmmw  HuHfim 
is  the  common  Cucumber.  C  Jneto  is  the  Musk- 
melon,  and  Citrfdhis  vulgarij*  is  the  Water- 
melon. Cuntrhita  Pepo^  the  Gourd,  is  a 
serambling  nlant»  to  which  ijelong  the  Vegt?- 
table  Marrows,  which  are  edible ;  the  O  run  go 
Gourds,  vvbieh  anj  bitter;  the  Egg  Gourds, 
Crook  necks,  Turk's  Caps,  and  Warted  G<uirds. 
C.  maMma  is  tiie  Pumi*kin»  and  fZ  Mriopppo 
the  Bush  Bquash.  The  seeds  of  Hadgtionia 
aie  eaten  in  India.  La^jenana  valgnriH  is  the 
Bottle  or  Dipi>er  Gourd.  Tiie  fruit  of  Litffa 
aciitangula  is  cut  up  wlien  djy  and  used  as  a 
Ib^sh  brush  under  the  name  of  Towel  Gourd. 
Sechium  ediih  yields  an  edible  fruit  caih^d 
Cnoco  or  Chaca.  The  sfjecles  of  Brgonia  ar*> 
purgative.  There  are  about  seventy  known 
genera  and  over  400  species.  Cuciirhiia^  Cu^ 
cumm^  CitntUtL%  Motnordtca^  CoctHnhi,  Trico* 
sanfheH,  LtiffUt  and  Brt/onia  are  examples  of 
the  order. 

Cuhn.  The  straw  of  Wheat,  Rye,  et*j, ;  a  kind 
of  holktw  stem.  * 

Cultivator.  This  is  the  general  nafne  applied 
to  implements  for  stirring  the  soil,  other  than 
hoes,  whether  used  by  hand  or  by  htnse- 
power.  There  are  scores  of  kijids  in  use, 
known  nmler  dilTerent  names.  The  one  we 
most  prefer  for  use  in  garden  operations  for 
culUvating  between  rows,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  I'lanet^  Jr.  This  is  a  combined  drill, 
wheel-hoe,  cultivator  and  plow,  a»id  is  realty 
a  most  e.\  eel  lent  and  valuable  Implement, 
combining  in  one,  three  implements,  all 
nearly  as  effective  as  any  of  them  would  be 
separately.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most 
popular  as  it  is  the  most  perfect  machine  of 
its  kifid  madi*,  at  present  writing.  In  small 
gardens.  wh**re  a  horse  is  seldom  used,  it  is 
invaiufiltle  fi^r  working  the  coarser  crops, 
such  as  corii,  [H>t^toes,  cabbage,  celery,  etc, 

C nitrate,  Cultriform.  Shaped  like  a  pruning- 
knife,  as  in  Crwisuln  mUruhi, 

Culver  s-TOOt,  or  Culverts  Phyaic  A  conimi>n 
name  for  Veronica  Virgin  int. 

Cumi 'num.  Altereil  from  qua  moan,  its  Arabic 
name.  A  g<^nus  of  Fennel-like  UmtM'Utfcrm,  of 
little  I  nt4' rest  except  C.  Vt^minum,  the  seeds  of 
which,  o^iHud  Cummin,  are  sometimes  us«*d 
a4  Citrrnways,  but  the  latter  are  more  agree- 
able and  elTlcucious. 

Ciimmiu.     Cttminum  Cgminum. 

Black,     The  pungent  seeds  of  NigeUn  mtiiva. 
Cummi'agia.    Named  after  Ladi/  (i^rdnn  Cum- 

mint],     of     Altyre,     near    Forr'i's,    8^u»tlaud. 

Niit.  Ord.  Lilianir, 

A  small  geniisof  beautlfe'   «ihi.,  i,rt^f.harif» 

liulljs  from   Chili,   which  k  a  1 

rich  soil,  and  should  imve  ti  '  n 

frame.     The  (loivers  are    i 

blue,  and  bt»rne  in  panl»^b's- 

Propagat4'd  by  olTseis. 

Cundura'ngo.  The  C* 
Grena<ia»  a  specie--  ♦•( 
Ctta(/«rurt^o,  by  M,  i 
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Cy'mbiform.  Having?:  th*>  flgun^  of  a  hvnt  in 
niiiiittturo;  that  is  to  any,  concuve,  ta[M*riii^ 
Ui  vneh  end,  with  a  kool  external ly»  aa  tlio 
gl utiles  of  PkuUtriti  Caimrieimi^. 

Cyme.  A  form  of  InfUirt^ct^nee,  resembling  ft 
tiattoni^fl  p.anicle,  /i^  In  iho  Launmtmus  and  tiie 
Elder  {Sainbuchta). 

Cy'nara.  Cardoon.  Artichoke.  Frum  kt/tm,  a 
*io^;  liT  reforeiiee  to  tht^  spines  of  thn  in  vol  u- 
crum  rosembiing  dog's  teeth.    Nat.  Ord,  Cam 

C  f«r<lw7M:w/««,  tho  Cardoon  of  the  j?ardon, 
ver>*  much  r«^?rt<miblc8  the  Artiriioki> ;  It  is  u 
hurtJy  peieiiiiiaj,  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe  and  tlie  northom  parts  of  Africa.  Tho 
stidks  of  the  leav(?H,  or  rilis,  as  tliey  are  usu- 
ally termed,  am  hlancdKMi,  and  when  pi*operiy 
cookfHl  constitute  a  tender  and  exeellont  veg- 
etable, much  uHt^d  ill  France,  hut  not  gener- 
ally cultivated  in  otiier  coiintri<*s.  The  Jlow- 
ersi  like  those  of  the  Arth'hoke,  have  the 
property  of  curdling  milk.    See  Ariichokt* 

Cyno^doiL  Bermuda  Grass,  Scutch  Grass.  A 
small  genus  of  gra^sses  but  little  known,  except 
C.  Dactijhm,  a  native  of  bouthern  Europe,  and 
all  tropical  countries.   It  is  a  eotDmon  pasture 

frass  in  the  West  Indiei^,  and  the  Sandwich 
slands,  and  has  long  hei^n  known  in  the 
United  States,  though  it  Is  only  of  late  years 
that  its  value  is  beciunlng  appreciated.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  Southern  States,  as 
It  is  fitted  by  nature  to  wlthst^ind  drougJit 
and  the  seorching  rays  of  the  sun  bet- 
t*»r  than  any  other  grass.  In  the  East 
Indies  (where  it  Is  called,  Doub  orBoorba,  by 
the  nalivos)  and  in  all  tropical  countries,  this* 
Ijmss  is  highly  esteemed  for  a»  drought- 
resisting  qualitios,  and  also  for  the  peculiar 
habit  ot  its  growth;  the  wiry  roni*  of  grass  in 
running  o\  er  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  form  a 
strong  flbroua  nuittlng.  It  has  numerous 
joints  from  each  of  wiurh  roots  strike  down 
And  blades  &ho4it  up.  This  has  caused  it  to  l>e 
sown  largely  for  the  purpose  of  binding  banks 
of  creeks  and  dams,  etc.  It  makes  a  perffit 
carpet  of  rt>ots,  enablingit  to  withstand  tralflf 
which  would  completely  kill  any  other  grass. 
For  lawns  it  is  also  liighly  pi'ized,  as  while  ali 
other  grasses  are  burned  up  durhig  the  hot 
eeason,  Bermuda  Grass  will  look  compara- 
tively green,  and  if  wat«^red  and  reguhu-ly 
mown,  it  will  make  quit*^  a  velvety  carpet. 
The  only  drawback  is  that  in  winter  It  looks 
a  littie  brown.  It  filiould  be  sown  in  the  spring, 
as  it  will  not  germinate  until  worm  weather 
comes.  As  a  grass  for  hay  or  pasture,  it 
matures  and  gives  its  first  cutting  ordinarily  in 
June,  persons  having  the  most  experience 
with  Bermuda  Grass,  place  the  averagt? 
yield  of  hay  for  ten  years  at  four  tons  per  aci*<3 
per  annum.  This  Is  a  cautious  and  safe  estim- 
ate of  Its  pnxluctivoness.  It  grows  whero 
«ver  corn  and  cotton  grow.  On  poor  land 
Bermuda  Grass  Is  stumpy  and  coarse;  on 
rich  land  Its  growth  is  free,  and  its  blades  are 
Hng.  tender  and  del ieate.  Properly  cultivated 
in  s<iuthern  latitudes,  animals  prefer  this 
grass  and  tiie  hay  made  from  it  over  all  other 
varieties.  Like  Japan  Clover,  It  does  not 
succeetl  further  north  than  Virginia, 

Cynoglo'ssum.  Hound's  Tongue.  From  kyon, 
a  dog,  and  glostui,  a  tongue  ;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.  BoragifMuxeE. 
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Pretty  border  plants,  producing  flowei-s  of 
nhuotit  all  coloi*s.  They  grow  in  any  soil,  and 
jtre  not  very  particular  as  to  situation,  and 
are  incnmsed  readily  by  division  of  tho  stools 
in  the  spring*  The  annuals  and  biennials  am 
grown  frtmi  seed. 

CynoBu^nia.  Bog'B  tail  Grass.  From  fc-»/oi*,  a 
dog,  and  oura,  a  tail;  from  Us  resemblaneo  to 
a  dog's  tfiiU  whence  Its  common  name.  Kat. 
O rd .  G raminaecm, 

A  small  geuus  of  grasses,  but  one  of  which* 
C.  criHtattm,  the  Orest^jd  Dog's  tall  Grass,  Is  of 
vjiiue  to  the  nf^rieulturlst.  Tins  species  is 
connnou  in  Ehj^land*  in  dry  pastures,  often 
forming  a  eons  id  era  bio  portion  of  the  ttirf  0(t 
gravelly  soils*  For  Buch  soils  it  is  a  valu- 
able grass,  being  greatly  relished  byslnep, 
but  is  not  much  liked  by  cattle.  The  slender 
straws  of  this  grass  are  vaiuablo  for  making 
hats,  being  far  superior  e\'en  to  the  fine  wheat 
plant  cultivated  for  the  purpose  in  Ituly. 

Cype^Ua.  Frtim  A-j//jdto«,  a  goblet,  a  cup;  re- 
fen*ing  to  llie  form  of  the  flowers.    Nat.  Oi-^l. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  half-hardy  bulbs, 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  grt^en-house*  They 
are  mulUplied  by  ofl'sets.    Introduced  in  1823. 

Cypera'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  grass-like, 
taftA'd  plants,  having  solid,  usually  j<»inted, 
and  frequently  angular  stems;  leaves  with 
their  sheaths  entire  (not  split,  as  In  Grasses) ; 
and  very  gent^raliy  distributed  all  over  the 
world,  abounding  In  moist  places.  SMm©  of 
the  Sedges  are  demulcent,  others  are  bitter 
and  astringent.  Some,  by  means  of  tlielr 
trrceping  underground  stems,  bind  together 
the  loose  sands  of  the  eea-shore.  Their  cell- 
ular tissue  is  sometimes  used  for  paper,  and 
the  undergi-ound  stems  of  several  speeiee  of 
Cyperus  are  used  for  tom\.  The  undei^njnnd 
stems  of  Carej^  arewiria  are  used  for  Harsa- 
parilla.  The  species  of  Enophomm,  or  r4*tton 
Grass,  have  lon^,  white,  silky  bair  ind- 

l  n  g  t h  0  f  r u  it .     Papyrus  a  nt  uptoru  fr  1  ctl 

Q/yw»m^)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  j  ,.*.>  I  '*'t\ 

Bvi  Irash  in  the  Bi bio.    It  formerly  gre  «  1 1     i   ' 
antly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  wlu^  ii  ^va- 
hence  called  papyriferous  by  Ovid,  but  it  is 
now*  gone.    The  cellular  tissue  of  Its  st^'m*  was. 
used  in  place  of  paper.     Seir^mA  lacu- 
Bulrush,  1b  used  for  making  mats,  i 
and  the  bottoms  of  chairs,     hi  South  A..,  . ,  .. 
it  is  used  fi»r  .making  balsas  or  t)oat8,  and  a 
similar  use  is  referred  to  in  Isaiah,  xvih,  I,  2. 
There  are  120  kn<»wn  genera  iind  upward  of 
2,0O()  speeles.     CffpertM,  Fitp^friuk^  Canx,  SHr* 
piis,  Erhphorum,  and  Ct4xdmm  are  oxaiuplea  ot 
the  order, 

Cype'nia.  Supposed  to  be  derived  frorn  C$fpri»^ 
a  name  of  Venus,  fr-oin  their  suppotsed  mt*ili- 
cinal  qualities.     Kat.  Ord.  Ctfpem^ftt 

A  genus  of  sedge  plaiits,  of  b"i  Ht 

for  the  gardener  green-hotise.    '  'o.^ 

is  grown  as  a  b^isket  plant ;  it  Is 
culture,  and  will  thrive  in  any  soil 
but  prefera  a  moist  one.    A  v     ' 
of  this  Bpeeie8  la  very  beau 
stant.    They  are  niitlv**'^ '»» 
Introduced  In  1781,    C. 
a   common    and    troub  v 

Southern  States. 

Cy'phla.    From  fcjup^OA,  carved; 
the  shape  of  the  style  and  stignm 
Oimpanalacem^ 
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A  srufkll  genua  of  berbarooti;^  twiners  from 
So  u  t  h  A  f  rica .  Tht\v  p  rt»  il  uiie  s  m  al  t  blue  or  red 
bt*ll'dlmped  flowers*  of  but  little  interest.  The 
tip<*des  lire  rarely  met,  excepting  in  botanical 
cttllwtlons. 
Cyphoma'ndr^  From  kifphoma,  a  bump,  and 
antr,  ft  man ;  the  antberti  form  a  liuiiii>,  Nat, 
OrU.  SolanacetB, 

A  genus  of  shnibhy  plant**  with  showy 
foliage,  nativoft  of  South  Ainorlca.  C,  betaceti, 
is  the  Tre«  Tomato,  n  bandsome  shrub,  a 
native  of  Poru,  the  sniali,  deep  red,  egg-like 
fruit  of  which  i8  used  in  tbe  same  way  as 
Tomatoes.  Propagated  by  t^tjods  or  cuttinga. 
Introduced  in  1887. 
Cjpreaa.    See  CHpreMMtm, 

Black  or  Dt^rjduoti©,     Tft^todiitnidistnchyum, 
Chine&<>  Doi-Miious.     Ttwndhim  mnenne* 
FunonU.     Cuprtm^^HfunebrxB, 
Japan.      The  genus    Rdmoap&ra;  especially 

R.  obtusa, 

Montorey.     CuprtMUg  macrocarpa. 

Xootkft  Hound,     Cnprm8Uii  N^hamsis* 

Urtj,'ou.     Ciiprcsatm  Lavfwmitma. 

Cypress  Vine.    See  (^moelU. 

Cypripe'dium.    Ladles*   Slipper,  or   Moccasin 

Flo vvor.     From  Cifpris^  one  of  Venus  s  names, 

find  ptytlkm,  a  slipper.    Nat.  Ord.  Orrhidacecp, 

A  ftoniowhat  extensive  genun  of  terrestrial 

Oivhidfi,  pn>ductug  Jliiwers  of  the  most  ein- 

ular  structure,  combined  with  elegance  and 

iNuity.     It  is  remarkable  tbat  a  family  with 

*mich  marked  and  distinctive  characteristics 

should    find    congeniiU     homes    in    such    a 

idiverelty  of  boH  and  oUmate.    The  species 

re    pretty  generally  distributed,  from    our 

nost   nortbern    States  to    Mexioo*    through 

South  America,  the  Pacific  Islamite,  and  India. 

Tho  StAte  of  New  York  fnrnlflhcB  six  sptnnes, 

all  beautiful  and  worthy  of  cultivation.     The 

nativii  species  may  all   he  cultlvatfHj  In  the 

garden   by    placiri)^  thorn   In  a  well   drained 

s^ody  border;  the  soli  of  widob  sbonbl   bo 

ilhrrally  mixed  with  leaf  niould.    Their  unique 

-iuns  render  them  highly  desmvin^'  of  any 

The  best  time  ftu'  transplanting  them 

*'    ?r  r    live  hn.'alities  Is  after  they  have 

:»  and  th<'y  should  be  nunoved 

i,  .  x_  1.11    1  I  earth  attadicd  to  the  roots. 

h«>me  of  the  tropical  f^pecles  r«"quire  the  tem- 

p**mture  and  humid  atmosphere  of  the  liot- 

'o,  while  othei*3  do  beet  in  th*>  greon-honsc. 

;i'   rnobt  of  them  however  thrive  admirably 
■  *^      -  1-  -----  ptove-plants,    llower  very 

m  perfc**tioii  n  long  thm*. 

'  ,    1      it  |H»iiit   in  llieir  culture  in 

dminagff*     This  must  Im^  niost  tliorough  ami 

vff'V'tlve,  for  oi*  these  plants  have  no  psciiilo- 

^  to  sustain  them,  they  must  not  be  dried 

many  other  orchids  arts  daring  winter, 

r  fho  rirninage  Is  d»?fectivo,  the  rt>ots  are 

j<     t       I  M  ,v  and  the   b'aves  sbrivt*!.     The 

;-'•  .'t  -I  \t  lal  of  tho  soecios  is  biautlftiUy 

i      li'd  ami  miu'bled  with  yellow  and  white, 

ti   mftkf*^  then  aftrtictivo   at  nil  times. 

'*"S  and  varieties  nt»w 

Hiy  are  all  so  bouutlful 

1114..  --u'    *    'i^  aseh*ctloa 

Mds.    An  .  innild  th"*re- 

i  \  ft  few  or  L  1 . ion  speci<*s, 

■  his  collect  Ion  a»  his  tasle  or  fancy 

See    Uroldds,     The    flowers    are 

.       M3     valued    in    the   wlntt^r    months    for 

tVwork.  Propagate*:!  by  division  c»frooti>» 
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and  by  fiocd.  which,  with  mo&t  of  the  species, 
is  a  rather  delicate  vmdertaklng. 

Cyri'Ua.  Named  in  honor  of  Z>.  Otjrillo,  an  Ital- 
ian botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  VifriUactuT, 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  and  green- 
house lowering  shnibs,  with  the  habit  of 
Bome  of  the  larger  Androm*:'daa.  C,  niccwii- 
JkMra  is  common  in  sandy  banks  of  ponds  and 
streams  from  the  Carolinas  south  and  west. 
It  is  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub,  with 
I'acemes  of  small  wiiite  llowers. 

CyriUa'ceae.  A  small  ( ^rtier of  evergreen  shniba 
or  trees,  tliffering  from  Enmei'tB  in  their  free 
petals  and  In  the  anthers  opening  In  slits. 
Flowers  usually  raeenjose.  The  three  genera 
are  Cliftonia,  CottUea  and  CifrHlla^  There  are 
about  eight  species,  all  conllned  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  Anierica. 

Cyrta'ndra,  From  kt/rfoA,  curved,  and  aner^ 
androH,  ix  male;  alluding  to  the  curved  fila- 
ment® of    the  iierfe<*t  stamens.      Nat.    Ord, 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  natives  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Though  embracing  about  sixty  species,  only 
two  have  as  yet  been  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion, C.  p'nduM,  from  Java  in  18S3,  and  (7. 
Pritchitrdii,  from  Fiji,  in  1887.  They  are  both 
interestitig  plants,  and  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Cyrtanthe^ra.  From  kyrioR,  curved  and  anthera, 
an  anther.    Nat.  Ord,  Acfinth<i4'^(F. 

A  .Hujal!  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  plants 
from  South  America,  which  do  well  In  the 
green-lKiuKc.  They  are  nearly  related  to 
Jimticia;  their  fltiwers  are  orange,  yellow, 
and  rof?e  in  color,  bt»rne  in  dense  tenninai 
panlcUis,  and  they  are  propagated  readily 
from  cuttings.     Introduced  in  18*27, 

Cyrta'nthus.  From  kyrion,  cuned,  and  antho»^  a 
flower;  the  fiowers  bend  down  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  scape  or  stalk.    Nat.  Ord.  Amari/l' 

Very  handsome  green-honse  bulbs  from  tho 
Cape  of  Ootid  Hope,  Tiie  (lowers,  which  are 
borne  in  umbels  im  a  slend»?r  scape,  are  red, 
cnmson  and  cu'ange,  produced  in  summer, 
when  they  require  very  liberal  watering ;  they 
should  be  grown  in  iHvis,  at  id  are  propagated 
by  offsets.  Introduced  In  1774. 
Cyrto^ceras.  From  kifrh}^,  curved,  and  fc^ron,  a 
horn;  in  athislon  to  tbe  furved  horns  of  th© 
corona  segments.     Nat-  Ord.  AHt'i^}iftd(ur<T. 

A  stove  house  evergreen  climber  with  widto 
flowers,  tippe<l  with  buff.  This  is  now  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  set-tion  of  the  genus  Hi>ya, 
C.muUiJIonis,  the  onlv  species,  l»ears  the  fol- 
lowing synonyms:  CtHtruAtetnma  mtdi{fiorttm^ 
CifrtoamiA  Jforihundnm,  C.  Lindkyanamt  0. 
refle,cum  and  Hof/a  corUteeu. 

Cyrtochilum.  From  kirrhv*,  curved,  or  concave, 
and  fheiios,  a  lifi ;  the  form  of  the  labellum  or 
lip,     Nat.  Ord.  Orektdai^'iE, 

A  genus  of  small  (lowering  Orchids  from 
Mexico  and  Guatemala.  TIk'  llowt?rs  are  red, 
yi3!h>w,  spotted,  pun*l*^  ^'id  green.  They 
Vequin^  a  high  temperature,  and  are  usually 
grown  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork. 

Cyrtodei'ra.  From  ki/rttm,  curved,  and  deire^ 
neck,     Nat.  Ord.  (ff>«i*rrtc<'<B, 

Greeii-ljotjse  hi^rbat'ooua  perennials,  with 
benntifully-colored  foliage,  and  solitary  flow- 
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©rs  on  short  axillary  stems.  They  make  vory 
pretty  ba&ket  jilaTits  Uvr  the  hot-house,  the 
only  phice  Id  whioh  they  thrive  well.  They 
thrive  beat  hi  san<iy  lomn  and  ienT  rnould»  arid 
are  Increiised  readily  from  ciitiliigH,  and  also 
from  seed.  This  gen  us*  is*  iueluiled  under 
Epmcia^  by  some  authors* 

Gyrto'mium.  Fmm  kyrtos,  curved ;  the  shape 
of  the  spore  easea  or  see*!  vessels.     NaL  Urd. 

A  buiall  genua  of  robust  o\'ergreen  Fema  of 
very  onianiental  ehaniettn'.  Thoy  are  natives 
of  India,  Chlnti,  and  Japan,  and  require  tlie 
hot-house  for  perfection  of  growth.  Syn, 
Aapidium. 

Cyrtop^'ra.  From  ktfrtoA^  etirvod,  and  pt-nt,  a 
small  fe-iek ;  alluding  to  the  saek-liki?  append- 
age to  tlie  lahellura  or  Up.  Nat.  Old.  Orehid- 
acem. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  terrestrial 
Orchid**,  natives  of  northern  India.  In 
appearanets  they  reBomble  the  BleiioA^  and  aie 
usually  given  the  same  treatment. 

Cyrtopo'dium.  From  kijrtoH,  curved,  and  potin. 
afoot;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  labeilutn 
or  lip.     Nat.  Ortl.  OrchidacetB, 


DAH 

A  genus  of  lx?auiiful^  fitrong-j?rowing  Or* 
ehids  from  Bra^dl,  valued  alike  for  their  large 
Si-MkoH  of  Jlowerti,  yelh>wspottyi*i1  with  red,  a  d 
for  their  beautiful  folia^'e.  One  species,  with 
ytdlnw  llowerii,  haw  pseudo-bulbs  nearly  live 
feet  high.  The  room  required  to  grow* them 
preveutei  their  general  culiivatlnn. 
Cysto  pteris.  From  kifnth,  a  bladder,  and ^ilerott, 
a  wing.     Nat.  Urd.  Poltfpodiaee<T. 

A  genus  of  beautiful,  hardy  Fenis,  allied  to 
Microlfipia  and  Wootinia.  They  are  a4imlrably 
atlapted  for  ferueriet?  and  rock  v;ork.  C, 
bulbijWa,  a  native  siwHiles,  produces  large 
flnshy  bulbletH  in  the  axils  of  tlie  upper 
piimii',  whiidi  fall  to  the  ground  and  become 
'  new  plantEi. 
Cy'tiaus,  From  Cijikn%m,  on©  of  the  Cytdades, 
whore  one  of  the  species  was  first  found.  Nat. 
Ord.  Leffuminos(E. 

This  is  an  extensive  genus,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
of  vvhieh  C.  Laburnum  (8yn.  Laburnum  vahjarej 
is  a  well  known  species.  They  are  all  veiy 
ornamental  and  free- 11  owe  ring,  and  succeed 
well  ill  ahuoHt  any  soil  or  situation.  They 
are  lendily  increased  by  Si^eds  or  from 
cuttings.    Intruductsd  iu  15%. 


dakru,  a  tear;  referring 
exudation.      Nat.    Ord. 


Daory^dium.     From 
to    tlie    gummy 
Oonifertx. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  tmes  Inhabiting  the 
East  Indies  tind  New  Zealand.  The  llowers 
are  curious,  but  not  ehowy.  The  young 
branches  afford  a  beverage  of  the  sauie  quali- 
ties as  root  lieer.  D-  Pamklinii,  from  TaB- 
mania,  furnishesi  a  valuai>h>  timber*  very  diir 
al>le,  whieh  irf  us*eil  fnr  ship  and  houHe-build- 
Ing.  Sfuiie  «jf  the  wood  is  b*»aulifully  marked, 
and  Ib  used  k^v  cabinet  work. 
Da'ctylls.  Orchard  Graws.  Frnm  dttj^fifhiH^  a 
ihtger;  thi*  head  is  divided  so  a^*  fniieifully  to 
resemble  tliigi'rb,     Nat,  Onl.  irrammarrtK 

A  small  genus  of  grasses,  the  best-known  of 
which  is  D.  glomrrftla^  a  native  of  Europe.  It 
Is  a  valuutile  grass  for  pastures,  as  it  contains 
much  nutriment  when  young,  and  tlio  plant 
is  rrot  Injunnl  by  cltjse  feiviing.  It  grows  well 
under  tiees,  and  is,  th<*n'fore,  fitted  for 
orchards,  and  otlier  shiul**d  pitices, 

Decdalaca'ntliufl.  From  f/£r^lf»/o«,  various  colored, 
and  Acmtthtis,  Ui  whieli  iLis  related.  Nat.  Orri. 

A  ^^luius  of  about  fourteen  species  of  shrubs* 
luiMviisof  tl»e  Ejist  Indies*  and  the  Malayan 
A  re  hi  I H  dago.  I).  matrt/phytluH,  th*'  bent  known 
Bpeidea,  is  an  erect.  minut<dy-puheRe*'iil,  por- 
oiinial  herb,  with  hamis<ime  folinge,  and  pale 
vlolet^l>liie  flowers.  It  wats  introduced  from 
Iturrnah  In  188^. 
DEemo'uoropa.  From  d^ma,  a  cord,  and  rhopa^ 
a  twig;  alluding  to  tie*  rope-like,  climbing 
«;tiuns.     Nat.  Ord,  PalimuyiE. 

This  genus  of  PalniK,  numbering  nn»re  than 
forty  species,  is  closidy  allied  to  Ctilamus,  to 


which  most  of  the  species  formerly  belonged. 
All  the  species  are  natives  of  the  east4dni 
hemisphere,  prlnci [tally  of  the  Malayan  Pen- 
insula and  Islands.  Ttiey  have  h>ng,  thin, 
ilexiblo  stems,  furnished  with  pinnate  leaves*, 
the  priekly  stalks  of  whirh  are  frequently  pro- 
longed  into  whip-like  tails.  D.  Dnmo  jform- 
4Hly  Cnhinuts  Draeo]  ift  a  native  of  Sumatra 
and  otlier  i>ilmKls  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  it?  called  the  Di-agon's  Blood  Fahn,  incon- 
sequence of  its  fruits  yielding  a  portion  of  the 
hubstJince  known  In  commerce  as  Dragon's 
Blood.  The  fruits  are  about  the  size  of  cher- 
ries, and  when  ripe  are  covered  with  a  re<ldifih 
re.Hinous  substance,  which  is  separated  by 
ehakin  ;  them  in  a  coarse  canvas  bag.  This 
resiJi  is  the  best  Dragon's  BlotKl  thai  Is 
obtained^  although  tliero  are  several  other 
filants  that  furnish  a  slmilai*  ai*ticlG.  i>.  Falem- 
InuiiruA  and  a  few  other  species^  natives  of 
Java,  have  lately  been  intrcrdueed  into  the 
green-house  a*  di^eorutivo  planta,  for  which 
tnrriK»se  they  are  exceedingly  appropriate. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  bright  ciunomon 
brown,  and  the  contra.st  between  this  warm 
color  and  the  df»ep  green  of  the  inaturod 
leaves  rendei-s  the  plaiitd  very  beautiful  at  the 
time  they  are  in  c/ourse  of  devtdopment.* 
Young  plants  are  obtained  from  &*»ed.  In  a 
growing  state  they  require  eom^iderabio  heat. 

Daffodil      The    common    name    of   NarciMtm 

PHeiuio-NarciasuJ*.     See  Korci»*iM, 
Dagger   Plant    and    Bayonet    Plant.       Local 

names  for  a  species  of  Vutxn. 

Dahlia.  In  honor  of  Andrt'tt  Lkthl,  a  oelebrat(*d 
S wed i fill  botanist  and  pupil  of  Linnfeua.  Nat 
O  rd ,  f  hmjMtH  iUt\ 


This  Interostlnp  genus*  conBisting  of  com- 

iirtttively  few  sp(^cif*&,  shows  mine  plainly 
'  skill  of  the  tlodfcvt  than  utmost  any  other 
in  I'ultiviition.  Its  history  is  also  eomewhut 
curious,  as,  strati>(<^  to  say,  tljough  it  has 
become  so  great  a  favorite,  and  is  so  univers- 
ally fultivtttod.  the  history  of  it.s  inlrotluction 
Is  very  ohscuro.  It  is  ^onorally  HMJd  to  have 
been  introduced  Into  England  hy  Liidy  Hol- 
liind  in  1804;  hut  the  fact  is,,  it  iiml  been 
intrtwiueed  rminy  yearn  before  that  period, 
iind  WHS  only  brought  from  Madrid  I  in  18(14  by 
^Itfidy  Hollaiii],  wlio  apparently  did  not  know 

bat  it  was  already  in  that  country.  The  first 
*  kiitd  of  Dahlia  known  to  EnrojN^aris,  I).  Httper- 
flua,  Cav.,  if).  Viirinhilln,  Dee  ,  (iiunjimt  pin- 
nata,  W  ,)  was  diseuvcred  in  Mexico  by  Baron 
Utimtioldt  in  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Pro- 
fesiror  Cavanilles  of  tlie  Botarneal  Garden, 
Madrid,  who  gave  the  germs  tiie  name  of 
Duhtia,  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  professor 
Da  hi.  CiivaniHea  nijnt  a  plant  of  it  the  samo 
year  tf»  the  Mirehioness  of  Bute,  who  was 
very  fond  of  llowcrs,  and  who  kept  it  in  the 
green-house.  From  this  bjMN'ies  nearly  atl  the 
varieties  known   in   the  gardt^na   have   been 

Ei.i6ed,   as   it  eeeds   freely,   and   varies  very 

aueh  wheo   raised  from  eoed.     In  1803,   D. 

rttMtram'a,  Ait.,  (D.  corHnea,  Cav.,)  was  intro- 
luccd  fr»»m  France,  in  which  country  it  had 

eea  raised  frcviu  seed*  It  is  rather  renuirk- 
ible  that  the  two  spoeies  did  not  hybridize 

Ogeiher,  and  tiiat  I>.  super fliia,  or  vnriabilmt 
"•hould  produce  flowers  of  c*dors  so  dilY«reut 
AS  crimson,  purple,  white,  yellow,  orange  and 
8c*arh*t  without  hyhridixatioju  Among  all  the 
colors,  however,  dlsphiyt'd  l>y  th**se  varieties, 
no  flowers  have  yet  appeared  of  bluti,  and  are 
not  likely  ever  to  be,  as  we  find  no  family  of 

f)ljintB  ID  nature  in  w^hleh  there  aro  blue,  yel- 
ow  luid  t«carlet  in  varieties  of  tlit^  same  spe- 
cies- These  two  species  and  their  varieties 
wt^re  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gar- 
dens for  many  years,  as,  thcnigh  a  few  kimls 
were  intro*luced  from  tinm  to  time  frttm 
France  and  Spain,  yet,  as  thi^v  did  rnvt  hybrid- 
Lte  with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more 
tender,  Ihey  were  not  gentvrally  cultivated, 
and  appear  tfl  luivo  been  soon  lost.  Most  of 
tft*-***'  have,  however,  tM3en  re-introduced  from 
M«  \iro,  with  seveny  new  species,  within  the 
la.^1  few  years,  and  there  are  now  ten  or 
Iwelvtf  distinet  species,  bi'sides  inmirni*niV)le 
ieties  of  />-  varUtbilm.  The  most  renmrka- 
lle  of  the  new  species  is  the  tree  Dahlia^  D. 
a,  wljhdi  is  said  to  gn»w  in  Mexico  thirty 
f,...i  k.i'T*'  with  a  trunk  thick  in  proportion* 
I  /  -iltH,   a  distinct    sp^'cii^s,    attains  & 

ik  len  to  fifteen  feet,  and  is  of  a  fine 

brtUichiuK  form,  jmHlueing.  late  in   the  fall, 
pviro  whiU\  drooping,  lily-like  flowers,  three 
^inchra  in  iliameter.     It  riouiTs  ratln^r  late  to 
t  Roen  in  j»i*rfection  in  tlie  Ntuthein  States, 
^but  It  is  a  magnificent  plant  in  any  stMiion  of 
the  country  where  frost  holds  off  until  the 
15th  of  Kov<*mber.     Tln^  very  showy  scarlet 
A    funrt'zii,   emnmonly  erdl<'d    the    **Ca<-'tus 
Dahlia,"  Is  another  distinct  spe^'ies,  whleJi, 
_With  ltd  many  varieties  of  various  shiides  of 
[)U>r.  is  very  attractive.     Th«*  single  varieties 
ilso  of    D.   nx-nnea,   from    their    grtuH>    an<i 
iioanty,  are  mueli  used  lor  vases  or  e|«ergnes 
_f>f  rut  tJowers.     They  also  make  distinct  and 
"riterestlng  bedding  plants,  as  they  llow*u'  In 
reat  i^rufusiou.     The  colors  bo  far  attained 
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are  scarlet,  yellow,  rose,  crimson,  and 
while,  witli  a  great  variety  between  the&e 
colors,  as  in  tlie  other  classes,  making 
a  flne  coiUrast  with  the  yellow  disk*  The 
propagation  of  the  Dahlia  is  qyit«  sim- 
ple. For  amateurs,  division  of  the  root  will 
moi*e  than  supply  their  needs,  as  each  will 
divide,  if  started  in  a  hctt-bed  or  any  warm 
and  moist  place,  into  at  h'ust  hix  good  plants. 
YcJung  plants  of  both  tlie  single  and  double 
sorts  are  propagated  by  euttings  taken  olT  old 
roots,  started  in  In.'at  in  Fel>ruary  or  March, 
and  grown  on  In  pots  until  time  to  pl.int  out 
in  the  border,  w  hich  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  danger  fioni  fro.st  is  over*  Seeds  of  either 
the  *loubie  or  single  s«uts  sown  In  February, 
grown  on,  and  planted  out  in  June,  will  make 
strong  bloomLng  pi  nuts  by  August,  To  suc- 
ceed well  they  should  tuive  a  strong,  deep  and 
rich  soil ;  as  they  are  rnpid  growers,  they  are 
consequently  gross  feeiiers,  and  are  much 
heneflted  by  frerpient  applications  of  water 
durioLC  the  summer,  and  by  liquid  nmnure 
after  the  huds  are  formed.  Tor  pcfiert  ion  in 
bk>om  tiie  shoots  and  flower-bnds  must  be 
thinned  out  hi  the  younger  stages  of  growth, 
btit  otherwise  it  will  bo  unnecessary  to  do  so. 
Some  of  the  dwarf er  Pompon  varieties  have 
for  the  last  two  seasons  beiui  flowered  in  pots, 
for  spring  siUes,  with  success,  both  pecu- 
niarily and  otherwisi",  one  Arm  in  thu  neigh- 
borhood *>f  New  YtH'k  havin;^  disposed  of  vvar 
10,0tMJ  plants  in  flower  in  one  season.  The 
dwarf  white  variety,  named  CatndlurJIora,  Is 
the  favorite  for  this  pur|iose.  The  same  Arm 
plants  two  hi>uses  of  this  variety  about  the 
first  of  August.  Ifor  winter  blooming,  putthig 
on  the  sashes  just  lief  ore  the  first  frosty 
realizing  a  handsome  price  for  them  during 
winter,  or  until  the  housfs  are  required  for  a 
spring  crop  of  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc, 

Daisy.     Blue.    See -4r;«//w?a  ffeiesii*  •  also  Aater 
Tripolium. 
Common.     Bellis,  which  see. 
Marsh  Ox-eyt\     ChrffMnnihemum  laettstre. 
Ox*eye,  or  Whit*/.     LtnetmikemumvtU^rt. 
Paris.      ChriiHiinihf^mnm  fntffMct^m, 
Swan  Biver-     Brarhifvomi'  iberifli/oliti. 
Western*     Bdtis  inU^gn/olia. 

Dalbe'rgia.     NarntH^l  after  XirhotuM  Dalberg,  a 
Swetiish  hoi  an  int.     Nat,  Ord*  LrjfamiiwHm^ 

A  genus  of  lofty-growing,  East  Indian  ever- 
grei'n  trees.  Most  of  tht^  stiecins  are  truly 
magnificent,  of  iuuueni^e  si/^e  with  beaiitiftd 
pinnate  foliage,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
white  flowers  in  axillary  rmMuues.  The  troes 
ai'e  tlie  most  remarkable  for  the  valuable 
tiiubiT  they  furnish.  D.  In/if  alia  is  the  Black- 
woimI  or  East  Indian  Rosewood  tree,  common 
on  the  Malabar  and  Coronnindel  coasts,  and 
yields  one  of  the  most  valuable  furniture 
W(X)d8.  The  timber  is  furnished  in  jdaidts 
four  feet  wide,  and  is  of  a  dark  purplish  color, 
ver^'  heavy,  ehise  gndned,  and  Bus^eptil^e  of  a 
high  polish.  It  lacks  the  ri<'h  perfume  of  the 
true  llosewi>od,  and  Is  not  so  beautifully 
variegated.  In  India  it  is  used  In  tie*  nninu- 
f w t u re  of  t h e i r  ri e h e s t  f u  r n i t u re .  T h e  s [mh* ies 
yield  some  of  the  most  valuable  timber  ust*d 
in  the  metdianic  arts. 

Balea.      Named    after    Dr.    Samtwl    Date,    an 
English  botanist  of  the  last  eontuiy.      Nat. 
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A  genus  of  shrubby  or  herbaceous-  plants 
with  piirplisht  blue,  whitish  or  rarely  yellf^v 
flowers,  oativos  prineipttlly  of  Mexit'o,  a  U^w 
being  found  in  Chili  lani  tho  Bouth*:'ni  Uniteti 
States  The  genus  cuntiiins  more  than  lOo 
spocios,  of  which  very  lew  aio  in  cultivation. 
D,  MitiiHii,  Introdueelj  Irom  South  Aineiieji  in 
1828,  tlio  most  showy  wnd  best  known  sfn^cies*, 
has  ijeautiful  durk-blue  flowers,  disposed  in 
cylindriad  heaiKs,  flowed ng  in  October.  It  i^ 
also  ktiowii  OS  Psoralea  MuJiittn. 

Dalecha'mpia.  Named  after  Jro/i*'-«  DalH'hamp,  a 
celebrated  Freuch  butanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Enphor- 

Evergreeu  climbers,  producing  siuall  yel- 
lowish-green dowers  on  axillary  px^iuncles. 
The  genus  is  small,  mostly  natives  of  Bnizil, 
and  do  best  in  the  hot-hous?e.  Propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Daliba'rda.  Named  after  Denia  Dalibard,  a 
French  botjinist*     Nat.  Ord.  Rosacem, 

D,  repent,  the  only  spt^cies,  ts  a  rather 
pretty  trailing  pliuvt,'  quite  common  in  our 
northeiii  woods.  The  llowerB  are  white, 
and  are  produced  singiy  or  In  pairs.  It  is  not 
eultivat'Cd  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Dalmatian  Powder.  A  well-known  inseotielde 
manufactured  Irom  the  flowers  of  Ptfrethrum 
dm  rn  rtAE/ol  in  m . 

Dame  8  Violet,  or  Rooket.  A  common  nam© 
for  HeMjteris  AlatrofHiliii. 

Da'mmara.  Kaud  PUie,  The  name  of  the 
speeiL^s  in  Amboyna.     Nat.  Ord.  Con^erm. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  tn^es,  similar  to  our 
Pines.  D.  Attatratiii,  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
Is  a  tree  from  15U  to  200  feet  in  height,  pro- 
ducing a  hard,  brittle,  re^ln-Uke  copal,  the 
principal  ingrodiont  of  Dammar  or  white 
vamiBh. 

Dampie'ra.  Named  after  the  clrcumiiavigator, 
Cnptam  WiUiam  Dampier.  Nat.  Ord.  Good- 
enittceiB, 

Green-house  herbaceous  perennials  from 
New  Holland^  of  easy  culture.  Flowers  blue, 
both  axillary  and  terminal.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  young  shoots  or  by  division. 

Damping  off.  A  term  applied  to  the  premature 
decay  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  or  stems  of  plants. 
Ita  effects  are  nit>et  marked  on  young  and 
tender  seedlings  when  crowded  together,  or 
phu'ed  under  unsuitable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. Damping  off  amongst  cuttings  is 
often  caused  by  allowing  them  to  lK*come  too 
diy^  and  then  suddenly  applying  too  much 
water.  The  water  is  generally  blamed  when 
the  actual  cause  is  drought  and  the  sudden 
change  subsequently  caut^ed  by  the  water. 
When  damping  i«  detected  amongst  tender 
seedlings  they  shcmld  be  Immediately  sep- 
arated and  transplanted  singly  in  fresh  soil. 
This  w^ill  invariably  check  U,  but  the  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  before  damping 
begins. 

Damson.  A  group  of  small  frult#d  varieties  of 
the  rium. 

Dancing  Qirla.    Opera  Girls.    See  ManUisia, 

Dandelion.    See  Taraxicum, 

Dane-wort,  or  Dane'a  Blood.     SambucuB  Eb\^ 

IttA. 


Bangle-Betry. 
frondotta. 


A  common  name  for  Oaylumacia 
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DaJitho'nla-  Wild  Oats  Grass.  Named  In  honor 
f  d  M.  Donthoim,  a  French  botanist,  Nat.  Ord. 
Oraminarar. 

An  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  having  In 
their  native  habitjit  the  wlilest  geographical 
range.  Some  of  the  species  are  common  on 
poor  soils  In  this  countr3\  D  »picAita.  one  of 
the  most  comuKin  species.  Is  popularly  known 
as  Wild-Oats  Grass. 

Da'pline.^  From  ef^io,  to  burn,  and  phmif,  a 
noise;  ft  crackles  when   burning.     NhI.  OnL 

An  extensive  genys  of  small  shrubs,  mostly 
evergreen,  with  very  beautiful,  fragrant  flow- 
ers, natives  cldelly  of  Europe,  but  partly  also 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  Asia,  including  Japan 
and  China.  Some  of  them  are  hardy  shrubs, 
valued  fur  their  early  spring  flowers.  D. 
Cneorum,  the  Garland  Flower,  is  a  hardy 
spreading  evergreen  shrub,  growing  about 
a  foot  high,  and  producing  its  beau  til  ul  bright 
pink  or  crimson,  dtdiciously  eweetrseenled 
flowers  in  terminal  clusters  in  April  and  May, 
and  oeeashiually  again  in  September.  On 
account  of  its  d\Varf  habit  it  is  especially  suit- 
able lor  planting  on  rock- work,  or  for  edgings 
to  beds  ;  it  is  jiropagated  by  layers.  D,  ociora, 
a  native  of  China,  is  a  green-house  evergreen, 
succeeding  best  w^hen  planted  out  in  a  cool 
house;  this  species  and  D.  htdica  are  gro^Ti 
extensively  for  cut  ftoaers,  which  are  highly 
esteemed  for  their  tlelicious  fragrance.  They 
grow  freely  from  cuttings.  Introduced  In 
1771. 
Da'rea.  Named  after  Bar,  a  botanist.  A  genus 
of  Fenia  allie*!  to  AHplenium, 

DarMngto'nia,     Named  In  honor  of  Dr,  Daring 

/on,  one  of  our  most  clistlngulshed  botanists. 
Nat.  Ord,  8arrnt*tmiace4E. 

This  remarkable  genus  consists  of  but  one 
species,  O.  OiUfomica,  which  Is  found  in  the 
marshy  districts  of  Callfomia,  and  Is  com- 
nnuily  known  as  the  CaUfornia  Slde-Siuidle 
Flower,  or  ritcher  Plant.  It  is  a  jH^rennlAl 
herb,  and  con  be  grown  In  an  ordinary  cool 
gi*een-house.  The  plants  shoulci  be  potted  tn 
sphagnum,  leaf-mt»uld  and  sand.  Propagated 
by  division  anil  from  seed.  Dr.  Ttjrrey  gave 
the  first  descripthm  of  this  plant  In  1S53. 

Darnel.  A  common  name  for  the  I^fiuni,  which 
see. 

Darwrlnia.  Named  after  Dr*  Danpin,  author  of 
the  **  Botanic  Gaitlen."  Nat.  Ord,  Mi/f'tacfa. 
A  smalt  genus  of  low-growing,  heath-like, 
evergreen  shrubs,  found  in  the  extra  tropical 
regions  of  Australia.  The  leaves  are  markiHi 
with  transparent  dots,  D.  macrosteffia,  niucli 
better  known  as  GenefyUiH.  or  Hednroma  tulipi- 
/era,  has  numerous  campanulate.  tu tip-like 
flowers,  nearly  one  and  a  half  Inches  long, 
borne  in  terminal  fascicles.  The  petjvl-llke 
inner  bracts  are  pale  yellow,  streaked  with 
red,  the  pi?tals  white.  It  is  a  very  show^-  and 
ornamental  plant,  and  is  eaatlj  Inereasetl  by 
cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood.  Introduced 
In  1854. 

Dasyli'rion.     From  dastfS,  thick,  and  leirkm,  a 

lily;    the   plants  are  succulent,      Nat.    Ord, 

A  small  genus  of  green-bouse  evergreen 
plants  from  Mexico.  The  flowers,  bke  moet 
of  this  order,  are  quite  In  Unresting.  They 
require  similar  ti-eatment  to  the  tender  speclea 
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of   Yuoca,    and   are    increased   by    suckers. 
Introduced  iu  1830. 

Date.  Chinese,  A  nam«*  given  by  fori^^gri  resl- 
denta  in  the  northern  provinces  uf  China  to 
the  fruit  of  u  Zizt/^thu^,  allied  to  or  piH>hitbly 
on  improved  viulety  ot  Z.  Jiguba. 

Date  Palm.    See  Pkmnix. 

Date  Plum.    S<*o  Diospyrcts, 

Dati'sca.  A  very  gra^'cf  ul  herbaceous  perennial 
uf  the  Nat.  Onl.  Datmcueecr,  elosely  allied  to 
tlio  Begonias,  well  t^uiti^d  for  a  collection  of 
hardy,  flne-leaved  plantn*,  and  also  as  isolated 
spocirnens.  Flowei*s  y*fUow.  in  long,  iooae 
axillary  racemed.  Native  of  Crete  and  west- 
em  Asia. 

DatiBca'cese.  A  small  natural  order  closely 
allied  to  the  BeguniUM.  The  plants  consist  of 
a  few  speeiea  v^iiieli  are  scattered  over  North 
America,  northern  luilia.  Siberia » the  Indian 
Archipelago  and  southern  Europi3,  There  are 
but  three  genera,  Datinca,  TetraniekJ^  and  Tri- 
cerasiciit  and  these  oomprise  but  four  &pt+cles. 

Datura.  Jamestown  Weed^  Thorn  Apple*  Dev- 
il's TruuijH^t.  An  alUrnition  nf  the  Arabic 
name  tatarah.     Nat.  OrtL  Solmtnri'm. 

Strong  growing  omaxmntal  ainnmls,  shrubs, 
or  trees.  The  flowers  of  son^*  of  the  annual 
epecies  are  large,  very  ehowy,  and  sweet* 
scented,  D,  ceratomukm,  whit**,  tinged  with 
purple,  D,  Chloranthti  ft,  pL,  double  yellow, 
and  X>.  MeUhidea  (Syn^  D.  Wriffhtnu  bluiwh- 
violet  or  white  are  the  most  generally  cultU 
vatcd  species,  and  are  very  showy  border 
aimuala.  The  shrubby  specicH  are  beat 
known  as  Brugmansias,  under  whirh  name 
thej  are  here  described*  D,  Strunioniumt 
commonly  known  as  Thorn  Apple,  and  in 
Aome  sections  w-f  Jlnison  Weed,  is  a  coarse- 
growing,  troublesorne  weed,  that  seems  to 
delight  in  filthy  di»ur-yard&.  Tlie  t^et^dw  and 
stems  of  the  Dututa  are  powerful  narcotic 
poisons,  and  many  deaths  have  resulted  from 
outing  the  seedn.  Th*i^y  are  B[>ai"ingly  used  In 
modiclne,  and  the  dried  root  i«  sometimes 
smoked  as  a  reniedy  for  asthma. 

Daubento'nla.  Named  aflf^r  J/.  Dfwhenfont  a 
celebriitiMl  naturalist ,  Kat.  Ord.  Lt^f/timinusit, 
A  gi-nus  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
chiefly  remarkable  for  thi^lr  curious,  quadran- 
gular seed  pods,  which  are  three  to  four  inches 
long,  Btalked,  point<^d^  and  furnished  with 
wingfi  alo n g  t h e  an 6 les .  Their  red  o r  ye  1  low , 
flowers.  resMruhlliig  the  Laburnum,  are  borne 
on  s  h o rt  ax  i  I  iu  ry  race  1 1 1  e s,  Th  ey  are  nat  I  ve  s 
of  Texas  und  Buenos  Ayres.  rropagated  by 
seeds  and  cuttings  of  rlp«3ned  young  shoots. 
lntro<luei*d  In  182t}.     Syn.  Sisbania. 

Datibe'nya.  In  honor  of  Dr.  Daithpni/,  Pro- 
h'ssor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
Nat.  Ord.  LiUaoem. 

A  genus  consisting  of  two  species  of  yellow 
I)r»w4^rlng  bulbs  from  the  Cap**  of  Good  Hope, 
Th«*y  are  very  tiwarf,  the  flower  stalks  being 
from  three  to*  six  inches  high,  upon  which  is 
borne  an  umbel  of  small  showy  llowers.  They 
an*  of  easy  culture,  in  a  ilry.  warm  situation, 
and  with  slight  proti»etion  they  will  endure 
our  winters.  The  safer  way  is  to  treat  th«>m 
the  same  as  Gladiolus.  FropugHted  by  oflrsets. 
Da^acua,  Carrot,  From  dttio,  U'  make  hot; 
In  allusion  lo  its  supposed  effect  In  medicine. 
Nat.  Ord,  UtnbHHfira;. 
For  description  of  this  genus,  see  Carrot 
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Dava'llla.  Hare's-foot  Fern.  Named  after 
Edniitnd  fhtmU,  a  Swiss  botanist.  Nat.  Ord, 
Foli/podice^r. 

A  tine  and  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns. 
They  have  scaly,  cr**eping  rhizomes,  which  are 
covered  with  close  brown  hair,  which  feature 
has  given  rise  to  the  name  of  Harems- foot 
Fern.  The  genus  is  well  marked  by  liatural 
features^  and  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  to  l>e 
found  In  our  green-houses.  Propagated  by 
division  of  roots  and  by  spores.  Intro- 
duced in  1*3 5>9.  AcrophontA,  Humata.,  Letteos- 
iegia.Mieroh'pia^  St^noloma,  etc,  are  included 
In  this  genus  by  some  botaidst^. 

Davidjso^nla.  Queensland  Plum.  Named  after 
the  discoverer  of  the  plant,  who  found  it  in  a 
s  u  gar  p  1  a n  tat  i  o  n .  N  at.  Ord .  StiJrifra  gar4>m, 
Ihpruriejis{Hyu.pungen8)^  the  only  Introduced 
species,  is  a  nolsfe  looking  and  desirable  orna- 
mental plant,  with  leaves  nearly  two  feet  long. 
In  the  young  state  ttie  leaves  are  of  a  bright 
red  color,  from  which  they  pass  to  a  deep 
green.  It  produces  a  succulent  edible  fruit 
and  is  on©  of  the  most  interesting  plants  In 
Queensland.  It  was  introduced  from  Austra- 
lia In  1877. 

Davie'sla,  Named  after  Her.  Htigh  Davies^  a 
Welsh  botanist.     Kat,  Ord.  Le^jumincam, 

Handsome  green-house  evergreens  from 
New  Holland.  Like  all  other  plants  from  that 
country,  they  require  a  bountiful  supply  of  air 
on  all  favorable  occasions  through  the  winter, 
and  in  summer  they  are  much  better  placed 
in  the  open  air,  so  that  they  are  slightly 
shaded  from  tlie  mid-day  sun.  Some  of  the 
species  have  a  sub-scan  dent  habit,  which,  with 
their  densely-filled,  drooping  spikes  of  yellow 
and  red  flowers,  gives  them  a  very  graceful 
appeanince.  Prf>[tai;ated  by  cuttings  from 
well-ripened  Bide  bhootb.     Introduced  in  1792. 

Da^^n  Flo"wer.  Blue,  A  popular  name  for 
Jpomna  Leurii. 

Bay  Flower.     See   Camnidyna. 
Day  Lily.     See  Funkiu  and  Hemerocallis. 
Deadly    Nightshade.     A    common    name    for 
Airopa  lifUiidonna. 

Dead  Nettle.  A  common  name  for  the  genua 
Lamimti,  a  few  species  of  which  have  iM^eome 
naturalized  in  this  country  to  such  an  ext*^nt  as 
to  be  troublesome.     Natives  of  Europe. 

Dead- wort.     Sanvimeas  Kbuliii*, 

Dealbate.  Covered  with  a  very  opaline  white 
powder, 

Decai'snea.  Named  In  honor  of  Joseph 
Ih'caiHne ,  a  dlstlngulshi-d  French  botanist,. 
lfcHJ7-1882.     Nat.  Ord.  BerberidaceiE. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Imllan  dis- 
coveries. With  the  habit  of  an  Araliacc*uja 
plant  it  exhibits  the  characters  of  tJie  Ber- 
berldacecD  and  Lardizabalaccie.  i>.  inMigfii^,  the 
only  speeles,  is  an  elegant  tree  with  greenish 
flowers  borne  in  terminal  racemes  It  is  a 
native  of  tht?  humid  fiuests  of  Slkkim  and 
Bhotan,  whence  It  whj*  introduced  in  1HH3. 

Deciduous.  Falling  off.  Leaves  which  are 
sh<'d  annually  arc  said  to  be  deciduous;  as 
BXii  id&o  trees  that  annually  kwe  their  leaves. 
Bo  also  the  calyx  auil  ccjrolla  of  Crur^fertr. 

DeclduotiB  Cypress.     Ttuiodium  diHtichanu 

Declinate.     Bent  downwards. 
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DecompaoDd,  Decomposite*  Having  vari- 
ous divisioiia  t»r  ramifit^ations ;  a  leaf  Is  eaid 
to  be  d(*coni pound  whf*n  it  is  twit^t*  pinnated  ; 
a  panicle,  when  its  brancboBare  also  paniciod. 

Decttma'ria.  From  deruma,  a  t-ent\  rnferrlnt? 
to  the  U' II  valvutii  divisioHB  of  the  calyx,  and 
the  ten  colls  of  the  capBtile  or  Beed-pod.  Nat. 
Ont  Sftxi/raffucetr, 

A  cliuiJ>inK  shrub  ot  the  Southern  Stet^?^. 
Allien  I  to  Philfidf'iphjts,  Tho  lioworB  arc  white, 
sweet-sreuted,  and  arranged  in  corymbs.  They 
ar*!  w*dl  otlapU'd  lV»r  growing  a<,'ainBt  waits, 
thriving  in  almost  any  Boil  or  situation,  Frop- 
aKa ted  by  c u  L t i ogb  i  *r  fro m  need .        * 

Decumbent.  Reclining  upon  thw  earth  and 
riftiiig  aj^ain  from  it;  applied  to  ftt^^ms  when 
the^'  reeiine  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  but 
have  a  tendency  to  rise  agala  at  the  extrem- 
ities. 

Decurrent,  Where  the  Hnib  of  a  Iciif  is  pro- 
lonjifed  down  the  Htnm  on  eiich  wide,  below  the 
point  <»f  insertion,  or  whi? re  the  midrib  quits 
It;  as  thoui^li  the  It.'uf  were  partially  unified  to 
the  stem  by  IIjs  niidrib.  Common  in  ttie 
ThiBtles. 

Decussate.  Arranged  in  pairs  that  alt<*mately 
cross  each  other;  when  two  right  lln^s cross 
e4ich  other  at  right  angtes  they  are  said  to  be 
decussate;  leaves  are  often  placed  in  this 
position,  *is  In  Ixorapttrviflorat  FfUo^  deruHMniat 
etc. 

Deerberry,  One  of  the  popular  names  of  Vae- 
cin ium  M nm meitm, 

Deer-Q-raas.    S«^e  Hhexi€t. 

Deflexed  Bending  gradually  downwards 
throui^-^ii  the  wii«de  huigth. 

Deformation.  An  alt<*ration  In  the  usual  form 
of  an  orgun»  by  ut'cident  or  otherwise. 

Degeneration.  Some  ]:>eeullanty  in  tlie  condi- 
tion of  an  organ,  induced  by  niodifieation  of 
tht»  circumstances  undi^r  which  its  nu*re  usual 
and  healthy  development  is  eltected, 

Deherai'nia.  Named  after  PkTre-Paul  Dehfrain^ 
assistant  naturalist  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Jnrdin  ties  Plantes,  Paris.     Nat.  Ord,  Myrmu- 

QCffB, 

D.  STtmragdinn,  the  only  species,  is  an  jntiu- 
estiiig  warm  gn*eu-house  plant,  remarkable 
for  its  large  green  Prim  rose- 1  die  (lowers  dis- 
posed in  cluBt^»rs  below  the  l»'avt's.  It  was 
lntrodue(*d  friun  Mexico  in  187^1.  ,Syn.  Theo* 
p  h  ntitl  a  »ma  ra^fdm  a , 
Dehiscent.  Opiining,  gaping:  an  expreasion 
applii'd  to  the  mod*^  in  wideh  the  anthers  or 
the  capsulo  bur^^t  open  and  dlsehurge  their 
contents, 

Delphi'nitmi.  Larkspur.  From  drtphht^  a  dol- 
phin ;  in  lererence  to  the  Bnp[»i!tstui  resem- 
blance in  the  neetary  of  the  [dant  to  the 
imaginary  figures  of  the  doJphln.  Nat.  Onl. 
JlatmncularfiB. 

Well-known  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial 
plants,  with  curiously-cut  heaves  and  s^plendltl 
nriwers,  which  are  either  scarlet,  purple,  pink, 
blue,  or  white,  and  never  yellow.  The, Siberian 
LarkBpurs  are  remarkatde  for  the  inotaJlie 
lustnr  of  their  llowers,  the  hue  of  which  re- 
ftombb'S  that  of  silver  which  has  lieen  tar- 
nished by  fire;  and  the  Bee  Larkspurs  are 
remarkable  and  interesting  for  the  curiiuis 
manner  in  which  the  petals  are  folded  up  in 
the  cent«u*  of   the  Ihiwer,  so  a>*  to  resemble  a 
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hee»  or  a  large  blue-bottle  fly.  The  Larkspurs 
will  grow  in  any  sfdl  or  6ituatjr>n,  but  one 
open  to  the  sun  suiti^  them  best.  They  are 
improved  by  the  aildiilon  of  a  good  deal  of 
thoroughly-rotted  nianun?  t^i  the  soil  in  v\  hich 
they  grow.  The  seeds  keep  good  a  buig  time, 
and  those  of  the  annual  kinds  do  best  sown  in 
nutnnin,  as  when  sown  in  spring  th^^y  are  a 
long  time  before  they  flower*  The  petvnnials 
are  propagat<?d  by  riivision  of  the  iXM.»t,  itr  by 
seed,  which  is  sown  in  March  In  the  green- 
house or  liot^bed,  and  the  jdants  prieked  out 
as  soon  as  they  show  their  se<'ond  pair  of 
leaves,  are  earefidly  grown  on  until  the  flrst 
of  June,  and  then  turned  out  into  the  flc»w«r- 
garden; they  will  flower  flindy  ihirlng  the  au- 
tumn months.     Sij'^^  "  Herl>twjeous  plants/* 

Deltoldn    Of  a  triangular  shape,  like  the  Greek 

capital  ^. 

Dendro^bium.  Fiom  dendrtm^  a  tree,  and  ftton, 
life;  referring  to  the  way  theso  air-plant& 
fa-'t^^u  on  trees  for  support.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchi- 
dnvem. 

In  this  extensive  penus  we  are  presented 
with  Kcmie  truly  nmgnifioent  epiphytes,  whieh 
regarded  either  for  their  singular"  manner  of 
gitnving,  gnweful  or  grotesque  habits,  and 
large,  bmjdsonie,  and  ricldy-scented  flowers, 
are  perhaps  un^^urpa.sst-d  in  the  entire  range 
of  vegetable  f<uius.  In  a  cultural  sense  the^y 
may  be  dlvhled  into  two  sections,  the  pseudo- 
btilbous  class»  and  tlu^se  with  tall  bullMUts 
stems.  Many  of  the  former  are  extrenody 
small  comt»ared  with  the  spkunlld  Mowers 
they  proiime,  and  from  this  eiiruniHt-unee, 
are  usually  grown  on  bhieka  <sf  wood  or  cork, 
lest  the  young  shoots  should  receise  injury 
from  cxerHhive  nnnsture.  Those  tH?)onging 
to  the  other  section  are  again  divisible.  The 
upright  growing  species^  such  as  D.  ttttltik, 
ma<1e  the  best  appearance  when  cultivftti*d  in 
pots,  and  trained  Into  suitable  forms  by  the 
aid  of  stakes :  those  of  pentlent  trailing  liAbil^ 
should  Im^  grown  in  baskets  sUBp«'nded  tami 
the  rocif  of  th<*  house  ;  in  either  cuhu  the  i^oll 
should  be  c<unposi*d  of  about  equal  parts  of 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  tibeial  mJ- 
dition  of  pleees  of  chareoaU  The  ndxturo 
shouhl  tie  thiuoughly  ineorporaled  without 
breaking  it  flTie,  and  an  efllcient  diatnage 
must  t^e  secured,  or  tho  |ilaats  will  not  thrive. 
The  Ifiise  of  their  sttuns  should  be  eh'vuted 
two.  thri'e  or  four  inches,  aeeonling  to  the 
size  of  the  plant,  above  the  tup  of  t lie  p*d  nr 
bask rt,  as  they  are  liable  to  mueh  iiijun-  fnun 
damit  when  nmking  their  new  eIu>ots^  The 
temperatiue  of  the  house  in  which  these 
plants  are  grown  is  a  ctuisiderHtion  of  the 
flrst  eonsequenee  to  their  suc(MtBsful  cultur«> ; 
it  requires  to  be  assimilated,  as  n<'arly  h^  cir- 
eunistances  will  allow,  to  that  of  tiielr  native 
fR»8itlons,  and  ma^*  bedeseril»edasof  ihrredlpi^* 
tinct  pbrises,  a  dry  and  warm  season,  in  which 
the  plants  produce  their  flowers,  to  Ik?  Kue- 
cc*eded  by  one  still  wanner,  and  In  which  an 
aburkdaru'C  of  moisture  musst  be  present,  ns  tl 
is  at  this  time  that  new  growths  ar*^  efTerted, 
and  this  active  Benson  muBt  lx»  foil*  iwed  l>y  one 
suited  to  produce  a  state  of  repose  in  the 
plants,  by  reducing  the  amount  of  hent  con- 
Bideriibly,  and  restrieting  the  supply  of 
moisture  to  the  least  possible  quantity.  This 
season  is  that  whieh  enrresijond.s  with  our 
winters,  and  for  convenience  should  t*©  r^ 
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ferried  to  tliat  time.  Thus,  Irum  Df»et*inl»<'r 
iU>  about  thi?  end  of  Mareli*  or  later  U*v  gtmie 
j*p*x'iei*,  may  be  roganiud  as  the  periutl  tlryt 
ilui*f}tioned,  tho  growing  yt^ason  etumnent'liig 
!  Witb  eacU  individual  as  soon  us  it»  flowering 
is  oviT,  and  ♦continuing  untii  tiie  growth  is 
e<>rupiel«,  wliieii  is  u^iually  aUoui  the  end  ot 
August  or  sunn}  part  of  *Septi'inln'r,  when  tJiey 
require  tlin  jji*rfiH*t  rebt  alieady  spoken  of.  It 
is  in  tlie  varifiliun  of  therio  Beaaons,  the  with- 
holding or  a[ipluinL'G  of  beat,  that  thi»  wiiole 
art  ot  tlie  maiiagement  lit^s.  If  it  is  done 
correctly,  and  at  tbo  proper  time,  of  coui'so 
;  the  plant  proiLtn^sses  satihrnetorily,  but  t»ther- 
wise  all  is  confusion;  the  plant  contiimes 
growing:^  but  does  not  flower,  becoming 
weaker  each  season*  An  average  <*r  BS"",  with 
but  blight  alteration,  should  be  obsicrved  for 
the  dormant  season;  IncreiLsirtg  it  gradually 
to  65*'  or  7t)'  ffjr  the  flowering  period,  ai ad  after 
til  is  is  pa8tf  the  temperature  may  be  allow<*d 
to  run  up  to  85-,  UU  ,  or  even  more  tlitough 
the  summer,  keeping  a  proportloaale  aniount 
of  moisture  in  the  atnjt>t*plK*re  of  the  houf^i' 
by  mean  3  of  frequent  steaiinng,  By  ringing, 
etc.  The  genua  consi&te  of  ov^n*  2(H)  species, 
of  which  upward  of  eighty  have  been  inlro- 
(llueed  into  tho  green-house,  and  SfHue  of  the 
6t>ecie8  are  grown  to  an  extent  tlutt  warrants 
their  ufye  as  a  cut- flower.  Their  appearaiiee 
lu  tlie  florists'  winduwa  is  by  no  nn^ans  rare, 
the  more  c^unmou  being  />.  nubUcj  which 
(lowei-s  freely  in  the  green-house  during  the 
winter,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  Orchids 
that  will  grow  and  flow*>r  verj'  well  in  the 
ordinaiy  Bitting-room.  They  are  natives  of 
India*  Ausiraiitt,  andtlio  Paciflc  Islands,  See 
Orchidia. 

Detsdrochilum.  From  dpmhon,  a  tree,  and 
ckfiloH^  a  Up.     Nat,  t>rd.  i)rckidncem. 

A  small  genua  of  Ea^t  Indmn  Oreliids>, 
chieily  of  Utile  kiten*Kt,  One  or  two  of  tbi^ 
species  are  highly  esteemed  by  thone  who 
make  it  S[>eeinHy  of  Orchids.  B,  ghimaeeum  is 
a  very  hundstune  species,  of  neat  habit, 
pf^Mlucing  graceful  dr^'opliig  spikes  of  ivory- 
whita  ftuwers;  the  leaveti,  n^sernbiing  those  of 
the  Lily  of  the  Valley,  given  the  plant  an  in- 
tiTcsting  appearance  when  out  of  flower.     D. 

[//i/ormc  is  another  gracrful  little  plant,  with 
yellow  flowers.  This  giuus  requires  to  be 
grown  in  heat,  and  the  |>|ants,  wlien  at  rest, 
should  have  an  tteejuslonal  watering,  aw  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  cpjite  snndl,  and,  if  allowiul 
to  shrivel,  the  plantB  would  be  lost.  They 
are  increased  by  division.    Introduced  in  1830. 

Deudrome'coii.  Tree  Poppy.  From  d^^ndron, 
uh<M%iinr|  mfkon,  n  poppy;  res<*nibling  that 
iho\er,    with  a  woody  8tem»     Nat.  Ord.    JVi- 

1).  rujidum^  the  only  species.  Is  a  hardy  smal  I 
shrubby  plant,  with  yellow  flowei"s,  a  native 
of  California.  The  commtm  name  is  very  a[H 
propriate,  tho  plant  having  the  appearance 
titui  character  of  tho  Poppy  tribe,  with  a 
w<»ody  stem  and  l:>ranehes.  Increased  by 
&«'eds. 

Deudro'panax.  From  dendron,  n  tree,  and 
htfinjr,     Ti>'e  Panax.     Nut.  Ord.  Aralini^-tE, 

Very  handsome  and  elYcitivc  warm  green- 
house plants.  There  are  about  twenty 
♦ipeeies,  natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  xinierica, 
Iks  weU  as  China  and  Jai»an.  D.  argenti^a,  lias 
oblong,  entire   leaves  about  a  foot  in   length, 


silvery  Willie  on  tiie  upper  surface — purpn.*.h 
beneath.     It  is  the  only  species  in  generat 
cultivation. 
Den  list  ae'dia.     Derivation  of  name  not  gii^eti. 
Nat  Unl.  Polt/iKHlitii^t'tt. 

A  genua  of  Ferns,  now  merged  in  Z>tcfoionia, 
The  name  is  also  a  synonym  of  SUuluhiitm. 

Deiita'ria.  Tooth  wort.  Pepper-root.  ProiYi 
dfus.  a  ttiotli ;  rfb^inugto  the  fanged  rooljs. 
Nat.  Urii    Crucift'nt\ 

A  gcmis  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
several  of  tho  species  being  common  in  most 
of  tho  Stal*.'s.  The  roots  of  D.  diphylta  have 
a  piingeitt,  musUird-like  tasti%  and  are  con- 
siderably used  as  a  salad,  under  the  name  of 
Pepper-ripot.  The  plant  is  somewhat  orna- 
mimtali  of  a  dwarf  habit,  producing  short 
racemes  of  white  or  purplish  flowers.  They 
are  increased  readily  by  division. 

Dentate.  Having  sharp  teeth  with  concave 
lodges.  "Wiien  these  teeth  are  themselves 
toothed,  the  part  is  diijdiviUo  dvtdiUi' ;  nut 
bidenktte,  which  means  tvvt*-tootiied. 

Depa'ria.  From  depnM^  a  cup,  referring  to  tho 
furm  of  the  involucre.  A  small  genus  of  raro 
stove  fern^,  with  generally  bipinnate  fronds. 
Some  of  the  sjteeies  may  be  piopagiited  from 
the  SI  I  tail  bulblets  they  form  im  tlieir  fronds. 

Depauperate.  When  s<une  part  Is  less  per- 
fectly developed  than  is  usual  in  plants  of  the 
same  facniiy, 

Depressed.  Pressed  downward;  having  tho 
appeaiance  of  being  flntterjed  vertically,  as 
the  i  nbcr  of  1  he  Turnip. 

Descending.  Tending  gradually  downward,  as 
some  branches  and  leaves.  Also,  penetrating 
more  or  less  vertically  into  the  enrth,  as  with 
the  root,  the  descending  axis  of  vegetalitui. 

Desfontai'nea.  In  honor  of  M.  D'ufmiffiines, 
a  Frent-h  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Loijntuaa'(r. 

Tlu?  few  spi'eies  that  compose  this  genus  aro 
very  hanilsonre  green- house  evergreen  shruhs, 
found  in  Peru,  They  have  thi4'k  leaves  with 
spiny  margins,  like  those  of  the  Holly.  This 
isonoof.  tlie  plants  tlu^t  perplex^'S  tlie  beta* 
nlftt,  as  thero  is  nolhing  In  its  external  nppear- 
anee  that  would  b*ad  to  a  knowledge  of  its 
attinlHes.  It  iuis  been  placed  under  thr«H5 
different ehiHsiflca thins  previousto  the  present 
one.  D.  HpiftotiQ^  the  only  described  speeies, 
has  huge  flowers  borne  on  ternnnal  pedun- 
cles, seal  let.  with  a  yellow  limb.  The  elegance 
of  its  foliage  and  the  briUiuneyoJ  its  flowers 
make  It  a  very  desirable  greendiouso  plant.  It 
requires  about  the  same  treatment  as  thn 
Fuchsia.     lu  trod  need  in  l«50. 

Designs.  According  to  Loudon,  the  art  of 
taking  plans  or  designs  of  objects,  should  bo 
consiilered  to  be  part  of  a  gardener's  general 
eduration,  sinee  none  wlio  aspire  to  any 
degree  of  eminence  in  their  pn>ression  ought 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  flrstprineiples  of  geome- 
try and  drawing.  It  la  jtist  as  necessary  In 
laying  out  a  flower-garden,  or  planling  an 
intrieate  carpet-bed,  to  havo  the  dimensions 
carefully  measured  and  a  design  drawn  to  a 
seai(\as  it  is  to  havea  workin^rplaniu  building 
a  house.  This  not  only  cnuoies  the  operator 
to  arrange  previously  tl»o  positions  and  spac« 
to  be  occupied  by  the  various  plants,  but  if 
a  colored  design  is  made,  enables  him  also 
to    see    that    the    proportlous   of    color  «ni 
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properly  Inserted.  A  glance  at  the  design, 
wben  planting,  will  nt  onc#5  Indicatt*  iho  pusl- 
lions  assigned  to  ail  the  nlantB,  and  als«j  pre- 
vent much  cnmfuMon  and  annoyance.  Iniri- 
calo  carp«*t-l>e(lding  donign*  are  cdlen  worked 
out  Uy  marking  tiie  iinetj  witii  wiiiLo  sand; 
cttl/ers  may  be  drawn  out  cim'fully  on  the  sur- 
face ami  planteii  at  onoe.  Doj^igns  for  glaj^fl 
structures  vaiy  ticcordlng  to  tlunr  position  or 
to  tlie  requirementB  of  tiie  pliiuU  for  wliitih 
they  are  int-<^nded,  but  each  hiiouid  pliow  in 
tliQ  BaniG  proportion  all  the  dt^taila  necessary 
for  a  good  svorlting  plan. 

Beania'uthufl.  From  dmnie^  a  bundle,  and  an- 
tfam,  a  tlower.  The  fkiwers  are  collected  into 
biiruMet^  or  j^plkcs.     Nat.  Ord.  LfegumintmiS. 

A  genus  of  tropical  and  sul>tropicai  Indian 
and  American  herbd»  of  which  there  ore  about 
eight  « pec  lee,  6<.>me  of  which  have  been  hue- 
ceesfuliy  cultivated.  Tlic  little  brown  pol- 
ished speeds  of  D.  VirgtUtm  are  In  Jamaica 
strung  Like  beads,  and  ui^ed  for  making  brace- 
lets, etc. 

Deamo'dium.  Moving  Plant,  Tlck*TrefoiU 
From  deAtfujSy  a  bajid  ;  allu<ling  to  th«*  stamens 
being  joined.     Nat.  Ord.  Lff^iminosti* 

An  extenMvo  genu.*  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials  and  green-house  evergreen  shrubi?. 
Most  of  the  species  are  urdnteresting  plants, 
but  a  few  are  very  be<.utiful  and  remarkably 
interoHting.  Them  are  numerous  spccioa 
tliroughout  the  Unitetl  States,  with  purple 
flowers  produ<*ed  in  blender  racemes.  Some 
are  herbs,  others  shrnlis,  but  noue  of  the 
native  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation-  The 
most  interesting  of  the  species,  if  not  the 
most  beautiful,  is  D.  gyrans,  the  Moving  Plant, 
a  native  of  India,  but  rai-ely  seen  under  culti- 
vation. The  lingular,  spontaneous  rotary 
motion  of  the  leallet.'*  c)f  this  plant  renders  it 
an  objeet  of  great  interest.  The  leaves  are 
composed  of  three  leaflets,  the  terminal  one 
being  very  large,  and  tlie  laterals  very  small, 
but  these  are  almost  constajitly  In  motion. 
They  execute  little  jerks  somewhat  analogous 
to  the  movements  of  the  seconds  of  a  watch. 
One  of  the  Ic^tlets  ariH^es  and  the  other  de- 
scends at  the  same  lime,  and  with  a  con-es- 
ponding  force.  When  the  lirst  begins  to  de- 
scend the  other  begins  to  ris<*.  The  large 
leallot  moves  also,  inc lining  ithelf  first  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  Imt  by  a  continuous 
and  very  slow  movement  when  compared  to 
that  of  the  lateral  leailetft.  This  sinf^uiar 
mechanism  endures  throughout  the  life  of 
the  plant.  It  exercises  itself  day  and  night, 
through  drought  and  humidity.  The  warmer 
and  more  humid  the  day,  the  more  lively  are 
Its  movements.  It  is  not  unuHtml  for  the 
leaflet  to  make  sixty  jerks  in  the  minute ;  they 
will  not  do  this,  Ijowever,  under  artificial  cul- 
tivation, except  when  tlie  plant  la  subjected 
to  great  heat.  These  raovetnents  mvur  spon- 
taneously  and  without  any  apjiarent  cause. 
The  same  external  cause  tiiat  has  such  a  won- 
derful effect  on  the  Catch-lly  and  the  Sensitive 
Plant,  does  not  aft'ect  this  in  tjie  letii^t.  None 
of  our  native  species  has  this  strong  p'cuii- 
arlty.  The  plant  Introduceil  to  the  I'nited 
States  from  Japan  as  I>t»modiumpt'ndidiflor\tm, 
is  now  phiccd  imder  the  allied  genus  Lespe* 
deza,  a»  L.  hieolor^  which  see. 

Deu'tsia.  Named  after  */.  Deuiz,  a  slierlff  of 
Amsterdam.     Nat.  Ord.  Smifrmj^ictif. 
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A  genus  of  slender  hranche<l,  graceful 
shrubs,  produeingetunpound  panicles  of  beau- 
tiful white  (lowers.  D.  crcnula^  Syn.  />. 
Sciibra^  one  of  the  more  comnii>a  s|.iecies, 
liikes  its  specifie  name  from  the  ro ugliness  of 
U.s  it_'aveK,  widtd*  in  its  native  country,  Japan, 
are  used  liy  the  cabinet  mftk<*rs  in  polibhing 
the  finer  kinds  of  won^L  This  with  its  double 
variety,  are  exceedingly  showy  when  in  blos- 
som, and  are  two  of  the  most  desirable 
shrubs  in  cultivation.  D,  ffmciliii  in  addition 
to  its  beauty  and  usefulness  as  a  hardy  shrub, 
is  one  of  the  most  v^duablo  plants  for  forcing 
in  winter  and  spring,  and  is  very  largely  used 
for  that  p\irposo  for  the  cut  flower  tra*le.  All 
the  species  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  are  reail- 
ily  propagated  by  cuttings,  divisions,  or 
layers. 

Development.  That  gradual  extenaloa  of  parts 
by  which  any  organ  or  plant  proceeds  from  its 
nascent  state  to  maturity. 

Devil  iu  a  Biisli.    S4>e  Niifeila^ 

Devil's  Apples.     Mandragora  officinalis. 

Devil's  Bit.     A  common  name  for  Chatnmikixtm 

laieaitu  ait*o  for  Scniit<ma  aut^cisa. 
Devils  Fig.  Anjematie  Mej^ieatia. 
Devil's  Leal     Urtica  uretitiamma. 

Devil' a    Milk.      Euphorbui    Helioacopiat     and 

other  si»ecies. 
Dew-berry.    See  Rubus, 

Deyeu'xia.  Named  In  honor  of  NickoUm  iJfy- 
eiLE,  a  French   chemist.     Nat.   Urd.    itramin- 

A  large  genus  of  grasses  widely  dispersed 
over  the  temperate  and  uiountainous  regions 
of  the  globe.  D.  ekijnns  variegata  introduced 
from  New  South  Wales  in  1884,  is  a  very  ele- 
gant green-house  plant,  with  a  thick  root- 
stock  from  which  spring  numerous  leaves, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadtli  and  a 
foot  or  inure  long,  of  a  deep  bright  green 
color,  broadly  edged  with  creamy-yellow, 
Syn.  Lacknaffrostit*. 

Dlioura,  Doura,  or  Durra.    Guinea  Com.    Bee 

Sorghum, 

Diane'Ua.  A  diminutive  of  Diana,  the  sylvan 
goddess;  the  first  discovered  speeies  being 
found  In  a  grovf.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliacem* 

Lovely  tubrroui^-rooted  plants,  chiefly  from 
New  Holland,  They  should  be  grown  in  pole 
tif  loam  and  peat,  aiid  if  aliowod  a  gOLKl  situa- 
tion In  the  green-houhc.  will  produce  their 
showy  blue  Jlowers  in  abundance.  Pro^iagaled 
by  division  or  from  seed, 

DiaBthe-ra.  From  dw,  two,  and  imthtra^  an* 
ther;  In  reference  to  tlie  cellB  being  more  or 
less  separated  from  one  another.  Nat.  Oni. 
Acindhii^CP. 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  hardy,  eiv^ct^  or 
dwa^  herbs,  with  long  solitary  or  fasciclr^l 
bracteate  flowers  and  entire  leaves.  JK  Amtr* 
tcrtfia,  the  WMtor-wlllow  of  the  Tm  '  '  tea» 
is  a  perennial  herb  growing  in  ti  ud 

slow-fio\%ing  watei-s  of  the  greui  ..,,..  as 
wc41  as  in  streams  and  pondd.  It  has  long 
mirr<jw  leaves  and  dense  spikes  of  pah*  i>urpl« 
flowers  upon  long  peduncles.  V.  cihaia  Is 
a  pretty  violet-colored,  warm  gi^en*housc 
shrub  from  Vene7.uela.  The  genus  Is  closely 
allied  to  JiMiicia. 
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Dia'Qthus.  From  diof*,  dlvirip.  and  anthost^  a 
rtower;  in  refereiU'Mo  tlif*  fragrance  anti  the 
urjrivajpd  neatness  of  the  lluwers.    Kat.  Ord. 

iloiit  of  iJie  s^>eoles  of  this  genns  are  highly 
vnlueti  for  the  bi?aiity  and  fragranco  of  the 
llowers,  which  present  a  richer  variety  nf  tlnte 
of  scarlet*  crintsofi,  ruse,  orange,  etc,  tlian  Is 
to  be  found*  fierhaps,  in  any  utiier  t^entis.  The 
fragrance  of  some  of  them  is  in^euliai'ly  grate- 
ful, and  no  plant  in  this  respeet  surpasses  Uie 
CoiDation,  D,  canjopht/lhrn  (Clove  Pink  and 
Carnation).  Sifcdlings  stand  the  winter  and 
spring  without  diffieidty  witli  a  light  covering 
CM  leaves  and  evergreen  iHjii^hs,  and  Uo\v<'r 
very  well.  Very  many  will  not  bo  considered 
worth  saving  by  the  ilorist,  although  they  will 
ail  be  intert>sling  as  Biugh%  semlHlouble,  or 
irregular  flowers,  and  rkddy  repay  all  thi* 
labor.  Carnations  are  arranged  by  llorists 
Into  three  classes,  vix.  :  Flakf'?^,  BizaiTes  and 
Picotees.  Flal^fs  have  two  CI tjurs  only ;  their 
fitripes  are  large,  going  ipiito  through  thti 
petals.  Bizarres  are  vurh^gaied  in  irregular 
«pots  and  stripes,  with  not  h»ss  than  three 
coloi*s.  Picotees  have  a  white  giouitd,  spottini 
at  the  ©dges  with  scarlet,  red,  purftle  or  other 
colors.  The  Clove  Pink  is  ratki*r  mor*>  hardy 
thjtn  the  Carnation,  of  whiidi  it  is  the  parent; 
the  jM'lals  are  more  tringeil  and  tlio  fragrance 
more  p<>werfijl,  reserubliisg  titat  of  the  clove. 
In  France  it  is  calleil  tiie  Clovw  Gilly-flower. 
Some  suppt^se  this  latter  mime  to  ha\  i^  been 
corrupted  from  JijJy-ilowrr,  July  being  its 
flowering  time.  The  Kreat  imprf>vemr'nt  In 
the  Perpetual  Carnation  (Tr**e  or  Msviithly 
Camatton)  has  abided  an  invaluable  leatiae 
Uf  this  section  of  winter-blooming  plants 
for  the  sitting-rfMUH,  euu^ervatory  or  green- 
house. The  delieately  rich  and  gratelnl  odor. 
in  connection  with  tliL^  brillhmt  color  and 
gOi>d  oatline  of  tlie  liowt-rs  now  cultivated, 
seen  res  for  thtun  a  pritmiiiL-nt  place  in  the 
forcing  department  for  cut  Mowers*  D.  phir 
mnriuM,  the  Gar<len  Pink,  Flod^l's  Pink,  or 
Pal8lcy  Pink^  is  iji  perfc^'iion  about  the  In^tof 
Juiie,  Thi'  foliage  is  more  grass-like  and  the  | 
plant  niu<d»  hardier  than  the  Carnation.  The 
double  varieties  are  very  desiiabto,  and  atl 
have  a  *'love  fragrance.  D,  Chitwfwm,  the 
China  Pink,  is  a  iiiermin!  of  dvarf  habit  and 
great  lieauty,  but  without  fragrance.  It  How- 
«r»  from  sued  the  first  year,  and  being  piM- 
teetly  hardy  ♦  flowers  mti^h  stninger  the  st^c- 
ond  year*  Th«?  colors  are  exceedingly  varied 
and  rich  :  «*rifris(»n,  and  dark  shades  of  thnL 
color  appn»;u-hing  to  bla(*k,  are  oil  en  corn- 
biit*^l  In  the  same  flfnver,  with  edgings  of 
whit**,  p  idc  or  other  cidors*  In  beds  where 
there  may  be  a  hundred  plants,  sea  reefy 
two  win  bM  found  alike.  Seed  saved  frouj 
*I  *  '  '  -'rs  will  pDKlure  a  gn»at  pn»portlon 
<H  »wer&.     D^  C,  H<'fhltwitj{i  iin4  D.  C 

Iff'  I   ♦  *' 'f  fsumerous  varitstiefl  rcpro- 

i»<  istdul  class  of  plants  for 

trj  y  of   their   Jiowers  being 

(loubbi  ikikd  beautifully  marked  and  fringede 
D,  barbntuA,  the  Sweet  William,  is  an  old 
inluibitant  of  the  flower-garden .  and  was  mueh 
tmUmmotl  in  Gt^ranle's  time  **  (or  its  i)eauty  to 
ff«wttir  t,ri  th..  h..^..M.^  Mf  the  Jjcautiful,  and  gar- 
bi  '»r  pleasure/*    It  sports 

III  s  of  color,  white,  pink, 

porpU,  »fri(uS4^n  aiel  scarlet  self  colors,  ami 
amay  ^nrin  v^arlously  edged,  eyed  or  spotted. 
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There  are  also  majiy  beautiful  double-Ilowered 
varietieSt  mttably  the  double  dark  crimstin  or 
blood-eoiored,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be 
ficrpotuated  by  division  or  by  cuttings. 

Diape'nsia.  Nfixned  by  Linnirus  from  diajy^nte, 
eompos^'d  of  live;  Vlluiling  to  the  Ilowers 
l>eing  live-cleft,     Kat.  Urd.  biapt^yuikuva;. 

Tliis  genus  consists  of  two  tjcautLfui  little 
Alpine  plants,  both  evergreen,  whieh  grow  in 
dense  tufts,  seancly  rising  more  than  an  inch 
above  the  grrjuud.  The  flowers  are  white, 
beli'Shaped.  and  about  half  an  inch  across.  It 
was  lirst  discovered  in  Lapland,  but  has  since 
been  found  In  tlve  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  Adirondoeks,  in  New 
York.  Ill  its  native  country  it  is  continually 
cr^vered  with  enow  in  winter,  which  is  the 
best  protection  against  severe  dry  frosts.  It 
can  be  grown  in  small  (XJts,  and  protected  by 
a  frame  In  winter.  Propagated  by  seeds  or 
division. 

Diapensia'cefie.  A  small  order  of  perennial, 
prostrate,  sometimes  sulTrnticose,  shrub-, 
inhabiting  the  nortlicrn  parts  of  Europe  and 
N(U'th  America.  The  order  includes  the  genera 
JJkiprtuiia,  Pffxidajtihtra^  tktkix.  Short ki^  as 
well  as  some  others  n  ^t  yet  in  cultivation. 

Dibber.  This  is  the  polnt*»d  implement  used 
for  setting  out  vegetal«ie  plants  that  have 
long  ri>ots,  snch  as  Cabbage,  Celery,  etc..  and 
also  seedling  trees  and  flowering  tdants.  It 
is  best  mode  in  the  form  of  a  pisttil  handle* 
about  ten  inches  long,  ojie  and  a  half  inches 
in  diameter,  a  id  shod  with  three  or  four 
inches  of  iron  tapering  to  a  sharp  point. 

Dice^ntra.  Fri»m  dis,  twice,  and  feetitron,  a  spur; 
in  allusion  to  the  double-spurred  llowers,  Nat. 
O  rd .  Furrm rkt rem . 

Very  ornamental,  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  generally  tul>en>ua  roots.  They 
are  natives  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
have  mostly  pink  or  yelltnv  flowers,  in  ter- 
mimil  racruiea.  They  form  excellent  subjects 
for  the  hert^acoous  border  or  rock- garden, 
Dkltftra  or  Didylra  spec:f<thiliH  is  platjed  by 
tnany  under  this  genus.     Hee  Dkhjtra. 

Dichlamy'deous,  Having  both  calyx  and  coi-- 
oUa. 

Dichopo^gon.  From  dirhn,  doubir*,  and  potfott, 
a  itcard  ;  in  allusion  to  the  two  appendages  of 
the  anthers.     Nat.  Ord.  LUiw^ftp.. 

A  small  genus  of  green-iiouse  pemunlal 
herbs,  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  />, 
strk'tim,  the  only  species  yet  In  cultivation,  is 
a  very  iide'resting  plant,  with  pale,  soinetimes 
dark'blue  tlowers,  bli>oming  in  Nijvnrnber.  It 
was  introduced  in  1HH3,  and  nuiy  be  increased 
by  divisitui  of  the  rhixome,  or  by  tlie  tubers 
on  the  root- lib  res. 

Dlcho'riii'ndra.  From  di^,  twice,  rhorho,  to 
part,  and  niur,  an  antJicr:  referring  to  the 
anthers  being  two-cleft.  Nat.  Ord-  ComttteU- 
narea?, 

A  getnjs  of  hot-house,  herbaceous  pereri- 
nlttls  from  Brui^d,  some  of  the  spe<'ies  being 
exceeilingly  ornamnntjd  and  invaluable  for 
late  autumn  m*  wint"»r  fbnvering.  />,  //iyr^»- 
flora  ranks  hrKhcsi .  ninl  wli+ui  well  grown  will 
reach  t4>ii  feet  in  height,  brnncherl  all  round, 
each  brnneh  terrniiuiting  with  a  long  s^tiite  of 
skv-blue  tlowei*s.  When  the  flowei-s  l>egin  to 
ex  [land  it  nuiy  be  remov*Hl  to  a  warm  con- 
servatory, where  It  will  last  In    bloom  for 
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several  weeks.  D.  musaica  is  a  beautiful 
ornamental-foliaged  species,  with  dark-green 
leaves,  profusely  penciled  and  veined,  with 
zig-zag  lines  of  pure  white ;  under  side  red- 
dish-purple. Propagated  by  division  in  spring, 
when  the  new  growth  commences,  and  by 
seeds. 

Dicho'tomoua  Having  the  divisions  always  in 
pairs;  a  term  equally  applied  to  branches, 
veins,  or  forks. 

Dickso'nia.  Named  after  Jamea,  Dickson,  a 
famous  British  cryptogamic  botknist.  Nat. 
Ord.  PolypodiacecB, 

A  genus  of  very  ornamental  Ferns,  mostly 
arboresi*.ent,  and  including  some  of  the  most 
valued  Tree  Ferns  to  be  found  in  our  green- 
houses. D,  antartica^  a  native  of  Australia, 
introduced  in  1824,  is  the  one  most  commonly 
grown,  and  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
genus.  D.  arborescena,  a  native  of  St.  Helena, 
grows  about  twelve  feet  high,  bearing  at  its 
summit  a  number  of  pinnated  fronds,  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  length.  This  species  grows  in 
great  abundance  in  St.  Helena,  and  n^^xt  to 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  is  the  great  attraction 
of  the  island.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
Species  has  not  been  found  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  All  the  Tree  Ferns  should  be 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
and  require  a  humid  atmosphere.  Young 
plants  may  be  raised  from  spores,  but  it  takes 
many  years  for  them  to  grow  to  the  size  of 
imported  stems,  to  which  method  we  are 
indebted  for  all  our  large  plants.  One  species, 
D.  punciUobula,  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  is  a 
native  of  this  country,  very  common  in  moist, 
rather  shady  places.  It  is  one  of  our  hand- 
somest Ferns,  and  has  an  agreeable  odor. 

Dicli'ptera.  From  dikloSf  double-doored,  and 
pteron,  a  wing ;  referring  to  the  two-winged 
capsule  or  seed  vessel.  Nat.  Ord.  Acanthaceos. 
An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, allied  to  Justicia.  The  si>ecies  are  dis- 
persed  over  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions  of  the  New  and  Old  "World.  The 
annuals  grow  readily  from  seed,  which  should 
be  started  in  a  hot-bed,  or  the  green-house,  in 
March,  grown  on  until  all  danger  from  frost 
is  past,  and  then  transplanted  in  the  open 
border.  The  perennials  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings. They  all  require  a  very  light,  rich 
fibrous  soil. 

Dicotyle'dons.  Plants  having  two  seed  leaves, 
which  are  called  cotyledons.  This  is  one  of 
the  primary  divisions  or  classos  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  including  about  7,000  known 
genera,  and  about  70,000  known  species  of 
flowering  plants.  The  class  also  receives  the 
name  of  Exogens^  from  the  structure  of  the 
stems.  The  plants  of  this  great  class  have 
spiral  vessels;  their  st«Mns  are  formed  by 
additions  externally  in  the  form  of  zones  or 
rings;  stomataor  pores  exist  in  the  leaves, 
which  have  a  retleulat^>d  or  notted  venation. 
The  plants  have  stamens  and  pistils,  either  in 
the  same  or  in  different  flowers.  The  sym- 
metry of  the  flowers  is  represented  by  five  or 
two,  or  multiples  of  these  numbers.  The 
ovules  are  contained  in  an  ovary,  or  more 
rarely  are  naked ;  and  the  embryo  has  two, 
sometimes  more,  cotyledons. 

Dicta'mnus.  Fraxinella,  Gas  Plant.  An  ancient 
name,  8uppK>s*^d  to  have  been  given  because 
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the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  ash ;  hence 
the  English  name,  Fraxinella.  Nat.  Ord. 
RutacetE. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, and  among  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the 
cottage  garden.  Johnson  says:  ••Instanct»s 
are  known  where  D.  Fraxinella  has  outlived 
father,  son.  and  grandson  in  the  same  spot 
without  Increase,  all  attempts  at  multiply- 
ing it,  to  give  away  a  rooted  slip  to  a  newly- 
married  member  of  the  family,  having  failed  ; 
yet  the  Fraxinella  is  easily  increased  from 
seeds,  which  should  be  sown  soon  as  ripe  in 
any  common  garden  soil.  They  will  come  up 
the  following  spring."  The  plant  has  to  be 
three  years  old  before  it  will  flower.  It  is  a 
native  of  Germany.  When  rubbed  the  leaves 
emit  a  fine  odor,  like  that  of  lemon  peel ;  it  is 
strongest  in  the  pedicels  of  the  flowers.  The 
whole  plant  emits  a  resinous  or  oily  matter, 
which  may  be  readily  ignited^  especially  in 
warm  weather. 

Dictya'nthus.  From  diktyon,  net  work,  and 
arUhoH,  a  flower;  the  flowers  are  netted  with 
veins.    Nat.  Ord.  AaclepiadacecB, 

Green-house  climbers  of  considerable 
beauty,  from  Central  America  and  Brazil. 
They  will  do  well,  planted  out  in  summer,  but 
require  green-house  culture  during  winter. 
The  same  treatment  that  is  given  the  Passl- 
flora  will  suit  them.  The  flowers  are  whitish- 
purple  and  greenish-brown,  borne  on  axillary 
peduncles.  D.  campanulatus  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Stapelia.  Propagated  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  hi  1851. 

Diotyogra'mma.  A  genus  of  Ferns  now 
placed  under  Crymnogramma, 

Diotyo'pterls.  From  diktyon^  a  net,  and  pteris, 
a  Fern ;  referring  to  the  fronds.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolypodiacecB. 

A  genus  of  Ferns  from  Australia,  without 
special  merit,  and  rarely  met  in  collections : 
now  placed  under  Polypodium. 


Dictyospe'rma  From  diktyon,  a  net,  and 
aperma,  a  seed ;  in  allusion  to  the  raphe  of 
the  seed  forming  a  loose  net- work.  Nat.  Ord. 
PalmacecB. 

A  genus  of  warm-house  Palms,  closely  al- 
lied to  Areca,  from  which  genus  it  is  botanically 
distinct. 

Didi'scus.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.   Umbellifercp. 

The  two  species  that  compose  this  genua 
were  formerly  included  in  Trachymene.  D. 
candnia  is  a  showy  plant,  a  native  of  Austra- 
lia. It  is  coverc^d  with  hairs ;  its  leaves  are 
three-parted,  each  division  again  sub- 
divided; its  flowci-s  are  blue.  The  fruit, 
when  mature,  is  covered  with  small  tubercles. 
D.  aibiflorua  has  no  hairs,  and  its  flowers  are 
white. 

Didymoca'rpus.  From  didymoa,  twin,  and 
karpoa,  a  fruit ;  in  reference  to  the  twin  cap- 
sules.   Nat.  Ord.  QeaneracecB. 

A  genus  of  upwards  of  thirty  species  of 
caulescent  or  steniless  herbs,  or  under- 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Asia.  The 
flowers  are  violet-blue,  rarely  yellow,  leaves 
usually  cordate,  wrinkled,  and  hairy.  Those 
in  cultivation  are  neat,  pretty  plants ;  propa- 
gated byeutlingsof  the  young  wood. 
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DidymochlaB'na.  From  didymos,  twin,  and 
ehiaina,  a  cloak ;  referring  to  the  covering  of 
the  epore  cases.     Nat.  Orel.  PolypodiaxxoR, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  green-house 
Ferns,  natives  of  Africa  and  South  America. 
They  are  allied  to  Aspidium,  and  are  not  often 
met  with,  except  in  choice  collections. 
Dieffenba'chia.  Named  after  Dr.  Dieffenbach, 
a  German  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  AroidecB, 

A  genus  of  showy  plants,  ail  inhabitants  of 
tropical  America  and  the  West  Indies.  They 
are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage, 
which  is  a  very  light  green,  thickly  dotted 
with  irregularly-shaped,  pure  white  blotches, 
which  give  the  plant  a  dt?cidediy  variegated 
ap|)earance.  A  number  of  very  choice  and 
beautiful  species  have  been  introduced  of 
late  years  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia. 
They  require  a  warm  house,  and  should  be 
kept  near  the  glass  to  bring  out  their  full 
colors.  When  at  rest,  if  water  is  thrown  over 
them,  they  are  liable  to  damp  oflf.  The  juice 
of  these  plants  is  decidedly  poisonous;  for 
this  reason,  and  their  awkward  appearance 
when  at  rest,  they  have  lost  much  of  the 
favor  that  was  bestowed  upon  them  at  their 
early  intro<luction.  D.  Seguine  picta  (Syn. 
Calttdium  aeguinum),  is  called  the  **dumb 
cane"  by  the  natives,  because  it  has  the 
power,  when  chewed,  of  swelling  the  tongue 
and  paralyzing  the  speech.  It  is  said  that 
Humboldt,  wiien  gathering  the  plant,  un- 
fortunately tasted  it,  and,  in  consequence, 
lost  his  speech  for  several  days.  They  are 
propagated  by  division  and  by  cuttings, 
and  sliould  be  grown  in  a  light,  rich  loam, 
freely  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf  mould. 
Diely'tra.  After  yoars  of  learned  discussion 
among  botanists  as  to  tlio  deprivation  of  this 
word,  it  is  now  accepted  that  it  was  errone- 
ously changed  from  Dicb/tra,  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  accidentally  printed  for 
Dicenira.  As,  however,  D.  sipectahUis  is  so 
well  know  as  Dielytra^  we  describe  it  under 
that  name.     Nat.  Ord.  Fumariacem. 

D.  spectabiliH,  the  **Bl«»<»ding  Heart,**  a  na- 
tive of  Siberia,  was  found  by  Mr.  Fortune  in 
the  gardens  in  the  north  of  China,  and  sent 
it,  in  1846,  to  the  London  •  Horticultural 
Society.  This  species  ir*  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  It  is  only  proper,  how- 
ever, to  say  it  is  by  far  the  handsomest  of  its 
tribe,  and  will  grow  in  thick  groves  or  in  the 
most  sunny  situations.  In  tlie  shade  they  do 
not  flower  so  freely  as  in  sunny  places,  but 
last  longer,  and  more  than  compensate  the 
loss  of  flowers  by  their  luxuriant,  graceful 
foliage.  This  species  is  well  adapted  for  pot 
culture.  It  should  be  potted  in  November, 
left  outside  until  it  has  formed  now  roots, 
and  then  brought  into  a  gent  le  heat,  an<l  it 
will  come  into  flower  early  in  March.  Taking 
it  all  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  flnest  hardy 
plant  in  cultivation.  The  plants  are  increased 
by  divislim  of  roots,  which  should  be  done  as 
Bo<m  as  they  start  in  spring. 
Diervi'lla.  Named  after  ^f.  DUrrille,  a  French 
surgeon.    Nat.  Ord.  CnprifoUacew. 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  shmbs,  with 
yellow  flowers,  appearing  in  spring,  by  no 
means  so  showy  as  the  allied  Japanese  genus 
Weigelta^  which  by  some  authors  is  placed 
under  this  genus.  They  are  common  from 
Oanada  southward. 
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Difiuse.  Scattered,  widely  spread,  as  in  Veronica 
aauMtUis, 

Digging.  This  is  now  nearly  all  done  by  the 
digging  fork  in  place  of  the  spade,  unless  in 
soils  tha't  are  being  broken  up  from  sod.  The 
fork  pulverizes  the  soil  much  better  (the  onlv 
object  to  be  attained  by  digging),  is  much 
lighter  to  handle,  and  the  wonder  is  why,  for 
generations  the  spade  was  used,  when  the 
manure  fork,  at  the  same  time  in  use,  had 
not  suggested  its  value  for  digging  purposes. 

Digita'Us.  Fox-glove.  Frt>m  the  Latin  digUaUy 
the  flnger  of  a  glove;  n?ferring  to  the  shape 
of  the  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Scropkulariaoem. 

This  genus  consists  of  several  species,  bi- 
ennials and  perennials,  all  perfectly  hardy 
and  of  the  easiest  culture.  i>.  purpurea,  the 
common  Fox-glove,  has  long  been  cultivated 
as  an  ornamental  border  plant,  and  is  the 
most  useful  of  the  class.  There  are  some 
with  white,  rose  and  yellow  flowers  that  are 
very  beautiful,  but  not  so  free  flowering. 
They  prefer  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  partial 
shade,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  or  root 
division.  Natives  of  central  Europe,  northern 
Africa  and  weslern  Asia.  A  popular  English 
name  of  the  Digitalis  purpurea  is  Witches* 
Fingers.    The  plant  is  used  in  medicine. 

Digitate.  Where  several  distinct  leaflets  radiate 
from  the  point  of  a  leaf-stalk;  applied  to  a 
simple  leaf,  where  the  lobes  are  very  narrow, 
deeply  cut,  and  all  ext*'nding  nearly  to  the 
base  of  the  limb,  like  the  extended  flngers  of 
the  human  hand,  as  in  the  Horse-Chestnut, 
Lupins,  Spircsa  palinata,  etc. 

Dill.  Anethum  graveolens.  Dill  is  a  hardy  bi- 
ennial plant,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  has  be(»n 
under  cultivation  in  English  gardens  for 
nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  plant  grows 
upright,  and  resembles  Fennel,  oiily  it  is 
smaller.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  an  umbel, 
and  appear  in  July.  The  whole  plant  is 
strongly  aromatic.  The  leaves  are  used  in 
pickles,  and  to  give  flavor  to  soups  and 
sauces.  It  was  formerly  included  in  domestic 
medicines.  It  is  readily  grown  from  seed  in 
any  good  garden  soil. 

DiUe'nia.  A  genus  of  very  beautiful  lofty  ever- 
green trees,  inhabiting  dense  forests  in  India, 
and  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Islands,  with 
very  large  and  showy  flowers,  something  like 
the  Magnolia.  D.  Spe^cioHa  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  Indian  trees,  whetluir  the  beautiful 
foliage  is  considered  or  the  size  and  structure 
of  the  flowers.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  suited 
to  plactiS  where  plenty  of  room  can  be  af- 
forded. 

Dillenia'ceae.  This  order  consists  of  trees, 
shnibs.  or  under-shrubs,  found  chiefly  in 
India,  Australia,  and  America.  There  are 
about  thii-ty  known  genera  and  over  2(K) 
species.  Some  are  largn  timber  trei^s 
while  others  are  valued  for  their  flowers  and 
fruits.  Illustrative  genera  are  Dillenia,  Can- 
doUea,  Delima,  etc. 

Dillwy'nla.  In  lumor  of  L.  W.  Dilhrifn,  a 
British  patron  of  botany.  Nat.  Ord.  Ijegumi- 
no»(p. 

Handsome  green-house  plants,  of  neat  habit 
of  growth,  fn'c  to  flowor,  and  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion. An  airy  part  of  Uw  gre«Mi-liouse  should 
be  allotted  to  tluMu  in  winter,  nn«i  through 
the  summer  they  will  be  beneflted  by  being 
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plntM'ti  out  of  doom.  It  is  ossontlal,  in  onii^r 
to  (>io«Jut!*^  hrijulrtomo  pliiuts,  tliat  tho  younyr 
t4iio<jti3  bo  frequontly  Ht<ippwi  wkile  th«  plants 
aro  yourjij,  or  they  an>  linble  Ut  uvcTKrow 
tlieruBelves.  Pro|MijL(fAted  by  tnittiii^H  of  the 
Hrm  side  shoots  in  Maich  or  ApHL  Tliey  an? 
natlvt'S  of  New  Hoiiand,  and  wert'  firsat  liitro- 
(hieod  in  1791. 

Biimdiate.     Divided  Into  tii'O  unequal  parts, 

Dimorpha *nthu a.  F n  >ra  dijfiorphti» .  two  formed . 
Nat,  Ord.  AraliarrT, 

Thisgenuti  is  cotiiposod  nf  herbs  and  shrubs. 
Datives  of  Ciuiia  and  Japan.  Snnio  of  the 
species  are  very  ornament*il  pianin  for  the 
green-house  or  garden.  D,  Manthehunct^s  l&  a 
deeiduoufl  shrub,  ^aid  to  bi^  perfectly  hardy. 
Its  handsome  midtiiid  leaver  are  nearly  thre« 
feet  litng,  ajid  of  the  same  width,  which  giveti 
the  pliant  a  magnilleent  outline.  The  young 
shoots  t>f  D.  tiifdis  are  a  delirate  artiele  of 
food,  iiiticii  prized  by  the  Chinese.  They  are 
inereaBt^ti  by  seeds  and  from  eiittings, 

DimorpliiiinL  A  state  lu  which  two  forms  of 
ilower  or  leaf  are  produceii  by  tlie  same  epe- 
eie&. 

DimOTphothe'ca.  From  dirtmfjihuA,  two  formed, 
an<i  the^'a,  a  receptiiele;  di?*li  fliorets  of  tw(.» 
f o rui s .  A  gen  n*  of  1  lalf-s h ru  h by  *  tr  h e rbivee f  v u s 
pliints,  piineipally  natives  o!  South  Afrlea. 
Dhey  are  all  half-liardy  planth,  elusi.dy  allied 
to  C(d4>^uiula.  Suitable  for  l>order  eultiu'O  in 
summer,  and  for  the  eool  green-house  in 
wint**r.  Tlie  p*^remiial  species  ai-e  readily 
grown  from  cuttings. 

IMcecioufi.  Wtum  a  plant  bears  female  flowers 
on  one  individijal,  and  nuile  on  another. 

Dio^u.  (Sometimes  si^M^lled  Dioon.i  From  dia, 
two,  and  wm,  an  f.^j^g ;  reft^riing  to  the  tw(^- 
IoIhxI  tst-aleii  Avhieh  compuso  the  large  cones 
of  the  cyt-a<i»  bmiring  a  largo  nut-like  seed  at 
the  bottom  of  eaeh  seaie;  otherwise  from 
seeds  being  ijorno  in  twos.     Nat.  Ord.  Cj^cada  * 

D.  editlf^  the  only  speeies,  is  a  benutlful 
Palm-like  plant.  Uf.  situple  Zunda-like  stem 
bears  deep  gri'en  pinnate  leases.  wh*»w.*  leaJh^ts 
are  sword-shaped  and  sharp  poiniod,  Thecojie 
consists  of  flat  seales  eovered  with  wool,  eaeh 
scale  bearing  tsvo  large  seed -i  of  the  size  of 
Ohestnuts,  that  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
starch,  whieh  is  used  as  armw-root,  D.  editle 
is  extensively  cultivated  as  an  ornamental 
^r€H*n  lifujso  [ihiat,  and  Is  propagated  by 
Backers  and  seeiis,  and  more  conimt>idy  from 
import^Mj  stems  or  trunks*  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexleo,  and  was  iiitrodueed  In  18M.  *Syn, 
PUityzamia.  Mttiuel  observes  that  thi-^  g*mu6 
i9  more  closely  alined  to  certain  fossil  iUft^tda- 
ctiT,  than  any  otiier  living  representative  of 
tlie  order, 
Bio'neea.  Venus's  Fly-trap.  Dioup,  on©  of  tho 
najnes  of  Venus.    Nat.  Ord.  DroHerac*vB. 

D.  wiwntpaia.  tlie  only  spt*cies,  is  indigenous 
to  the  swamps  of  North  Cai*olina  and  other 
Kouthern  States.  Aside  from  all  the  fables 
about  tills  plant,  it  is  one  of  extr^^me  interest 
to  cultivators,  owing  to  the  irritability  (iis- 

{dayed  by  the  stipulary  fringes  on  tin-  winged 
eaves.  The  lamijia  of  the  leaf  Itself  is  divided 
by  the  midrib  into  two  nearly  semieireular 
halvesj  ea<di  of  which  Is  fringed  wlUi  stiff 
h  ai  rs .  Tl  i  is  1  oaf  ex  ao tl  y  rose  1 1 1  b  les  a  n  i  i  1 1  a  t  a  re 
rat  trap.   When  the  hairs  are  touched  by  a  My 
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or  other  inseel,  the  sides  of  the  leaf  are 
broyght  together  with  a  sudden  sjiring,  im- 
prisoning  the  intruder.  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
and  other  writei-s  claim  that  the  Dum(Tu 
not  only  fmUdu*9  and  kills  the  insect,  but 
that  its  tissues  absorb  or  feed  upon  them. 
Our  experiments,  carefully  and  exteneively 
made  during  the  sii mmer  of  1878,  wei*e  such  as 
to  cause  strong  doubts  i>f  the  correctness  of 
this  theory.  Tlie  Dianna  is  easily  grown 
in  sphagnum  moss,  kept  very  moist  when  the 
plants  are  in  a  growing  state.  They  do  rather 
best  when  grown  la  a  Wardian  case  or 
under  a  bel!  glass  and  are  always  Interesting 
from  their  singular  insect  catching  peculiarity. 

Dloon.    See  Dim. 

Dioaoo^rea.  Chinese  Yam,  After  PedaciiAS 
IHuMrotideA^   a  Greek    pliysician.      Nat.  Ord. 

A  genus  of  tuherons-rootiHi  plants  that  are 
extensively  grown  in  Africa  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies  for  food.  The  roots  grow  to  a  great 
siao,  are  mealy,  and  considered  t<j  be  easy  of 
digestion.  They  are  roasted  and  eat^^n  irist<»ad 
of  bread.  The  Introductitm  *»f  the  Dioncotta 
bataiaji  into  this  connti-y  as  an  article  of  food 
some  years  ago  created  quite  a  sensiition ; 
although  we  did  not  get  a  very  valuable  esL'u- 
h'fit,  we  got  a  beautiful  hardy  climber,  with 
clean,  glossy  foliiige and  sweet-scented  flowers, 
that  are  produced  in  spikes  at  the  base  of  the 
leaves.  This  species  was  introduced  fix>m  the 
West  Indies  in  1731*  and  has  been  of  late  years 
advertised  and  distributed  under  the  name  of 
"Cinnamon  Vine."  D.  viUBna^  WHId  Yam,  is 
quite  eummon  in  the  thickets  of  New  England 
and  to  the  south  and  wi^st. 

Dioacorea'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
shrubs  or  herbs  with  tubers  either  above  or 
below  grttund,  usually  altiM'nate  leaves  with 
retlculat^Kl  venation  and  small  staminat**  and 
pifitiilate  iioweiu  growing  in  spikes.  They 
are  chicHy  natives  of  tni|>leal  c<mnines.  Tnmtut, 
however,  is  a  native  tif  Europe  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  f^f  Xmii.  The  jdants  are 
mostly  acrid,  but  contain  also  a  large  amount 
of  starch.  Several  species  of  IHo^cforfa  pro- 
duce edible  tuljers,  which  are  known  as  Yams, 
and  are  eaten  like  Potatoes.  TamitM  Cum- 
mitniH,  black  Bryony,  has  iin  acrid,  purgative, 
and  ^'Mn'tic  lubei',  and  a  iRTried  fruit  of  a  red 
color.  Tt'Mitditutria  elcphanlipes  has  a  remark- 
aide  tuhereubited  sti»m,  and  is  called  Eh*- 
phant's  Fotit.  or  llie  Tort<usi'  Plant  of  the  Cai»e. 
The  central  part  of  it  is  eaten  iiy  the  Hot- 
tentots. Thereare  seven  km>wn  genera  and 
IfiO  s[s*cics.  Diuftatrea,  TaiHtm,  luid  Testudimiria 
are  examples  of  the  order. 

Blo'aiua,  Fn]m  dim,  dUine,  and  osme^  odor; 
referring  to  the  powerful  perfume  which 
characterizes  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  Rutactif, 
There  is  quite  a  large  number  of  specie*, 
all  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  D.  erjV^iVAw. 
the  species  most  generally  cultivated,  has 
small  while  flowers,  borne  on  slender  heatli- 
like  branches,  with  deep  green  leaves  wldeh 
emit  a  strong  penetrating  smell  wlien  bruised, 
it  was  introduced  to  cultivation  in  175*5,  and 
is  valued  for  its  bright  gb>s&y  color,  and  n«at 
shrubby  habit. 

Dioapy'roa.  Date  PI  urn*  Ferslraraon.  From 
difw,  divine,  and  ptfrtm,  \H^tLV\  litorally  i»- 
lestial  food.     Nat.  Oid,  Eltt^nnctm. 
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i>-  Virffininnn  is  the  Persimmon  of  our 
wocmIs,  coruruori  from  Ntnv  York  Boutluvai'il, 
Etxmy  wixmI  is  obUiinrd  from  several  8p<'ei*^s 
of  this  genus.  The  bo^^t  and  most  costly  kliMl 
with  the  bhickcst  ami  finest  grain,  is  that 
lniport4^4i  from  the  Mamithis,  wliii'h  is  jletdvti 
by  i>.  rrlii'ulaUi.  iL  is  fHily  tiie  hoart  of  the 
tr»-'e  thut  yi«?l<ls  tiie  blai'k  nbony;  tli**  outer 
portion*  or  snpwood,  innng  wiiite  antJ  Boft. 
Th*?  Jiipaiii'se  Persinmion  is  the  best  fniit  in 
JaiMiti.  Tl^eir  horticultiiriBt^  have,  by  t^eiee- 
ti'jn  and  croHS-fertiiiKation,  developiMl  this 
fruit  until  it  iweupieH  the  Bamo  position  with 
Ibetn  thiit  the  AppUi  do*'S  with  us»  It  is  de- 
SLTibod  us  one  of  tlie  finest  fruitB  inthn  world, 
and  rtuigf^s  In  weight  from  eight  to  twenty 
ounoi^S.  Prof.  ABa  Gray  shvb  :  ^'He  wtin  lias 
not  tasted  Kaki  (the  JapaiU'Sf^  Pers^immon) 
hiLs  no  coneoption  of  tise  eai»abilities  of  the 
Diospyros  >?f-nus."  The  trees  are  ornanien- 
Ul,  cTf^pceially  when  in  frniti  prolific  b^mrers, 
and  free  fmra  woiTns  and  insects.  It  has 
proved  about  qa  hardy  as  our  native  ©pedes, 
►'tis.  Cotton- weed.  From  dw,  two,  and  ous, 
an  ear,  fdlu-liriK  to  the  ear-like  lobes  of  the 
Corolla.     NaL  Or*i.  dtmpoMiUM. 

D,  mariiimn  (Syn,  D  cnndidimimn),  a  native 
of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Canary  Islands,  \-^  an  creet,  braiK-liinKr  hardy 
r»erennial,  clothed  everywhere  with  dense 
whit43  or  grayish  eottruiy-wool.  It  forms  an 
excellent  edging  or  roek-j^^anJen  plant:,  and  is 
reatiily  increased  by  cuttings  or  ftee<ls.  This 
name  has  aii^^o  been  g:iven  to  a  Siberian  cheiio- 
podlaeeous  Bhrub,  which,  however^  iu  more 
{»rop<:'rly  united  with  Eurtftia, 

IMpetaloiis,     Consisting  of  two  petals. 

Diphyllous.    Two-leaved. 

^Dipla^cua.  From  if*^,  two,  and  plakoa,  a  pla- 
centii ;  alluding  t«o  i  hr'  splitting  of  the  ca[»suie, 
to  €^a<;-'h  vaJve  of  whieii  is  attached  a  large  pla- 
centa, and  under  itg  edges  are  found  tlie  slen- 
der subulate  seeds.  Kut,  Ord.  ScrophMkiriace/E. 
Thii^t  genus,  consisting  of  three  or  four  spe- 
dt^s,  !«  ciosoly  allied  to  MimubtA,  the  princi- 
pal dirren^rice  being  in  its  shruliby  habit  and 
tlio  i»ee<l  capsule.  /).  glutinmuH,  a  native  of 
CAliforfdat  was  long  cultivated  umh^r  the 
nan«e  i>f  Mimitixts  glutinoHus.  It  in  an  erects 
hranefiing  plant,  becoming  more  or  lees 
hni      '  f  the  baBe.   The  liowers  are  rather 

1a'^  fV  in  tiie  xipper  axils,  and  vary 

fruu.  .,  ,  .;.:  y<dlow  to  a  ricli  orange  or  srarlet. 
All  iho  varieties  are  desirable  plants  for  the 
green-house  or  shady  bt>rder.  Propagatf*d  t>y 
eiitrifigh, 

Dipiade'uia,  From  diplooH,  double,  nnd  <iiien,  a 
gl&nd;  referring  to  the  presence  of  two  gland- 
like  pro^-essea  on  th**  ovary.     Nat.  Ord.  ^Ipo- 

A  genus  of  beautiful  climbing  green-houae 
and  hot-house  jsihrubs  fiom  Cc^ntral  America 
ami  Brazil.  The  Mowers  are  red,  purple,  roee, 
yellow,  ot^.,  and  are  producer!  in  terminal 
fillisters  in  great  abundance,  and  some  few 
klnd;&  Hower  when  quite  t^mall.  They  delight 
in  A  warm,  moist  atmosjiheie  during  their 
irrnwtng  season,  and  require  to  l^ave  their 
main  gr-'^ti.u  ..tdj  ripened  for  the  enduing 
y^HT-     1  "I  is  effected  by  cuttings  of 

tlieyouii  thai  are  prmlnccd  when  the 

£liKnts  i.omitM'n«*e  n'*w  growth  in  spring. 
Mmnj  beautiful  hybrids  have  been  produced  i 
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of  late  years,  which  are  very  dcBlrable  for  th© 
warm  green-iiouse  or  plant-stove. 

Dlpla'zlum.  From  diphj^o,  to  double;  refer- 
ring to  the  double  covering  of  the  spore  ca^es 
or  seed  v<*ssels.     Nat.  Ord.  PtdtrpodincefF, 

An  extensive  genus  of  handsome  evergreen 
Fenm*  closely  allied  to  Asplenium,  and  requir- 
ing tiie  same  general  treatment.  Tlie  species 
ore  pretty  generally  distributed  from  North 
America  to  Brazil. 

Dlplopa'ppua.  A  genus  of  (hmposilm  of  but 
little  beauty  or  interest, 

Diplothe'mium.  From  diphum,  doublet  and 
thtmn,  a  sheath.     Nut.  Ord.  Palmari'tF. 

A  genus  of  very  nol>Ie  Palms,  almost  stem- 
less,  or  developing  a  short  ririged  trunk.  D, 
cnmliHCfmA,  a  native  of  Br.'izil,  has  pinnate 
b'aves  four  to  elglit  feet  in  l<^rigth,  the  closely 
Bet  narrow  pin  me  being  fnun  eiglit<?en  to 
tnenty-four  inches  long,  and  alx>ut  an  inch 
broad.  Tlie  u|iper  surface  is  of  a  glossy 
^reen  color,  and  beautiful  silvery-wliit© 
][>»^neath.  It  is  very  graceful  in  habit,  and  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  lawn  or  sub-trapical 
decoration. 

Dipaaca^cese.  A  naturfll  order  of  herbs  or 
yndershrubs,  mostly  natives  of  the  south  of 
Kurope,  Barbary,  tlej  Levmit.  and  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  Some  of  the  sj>eeies  are  as- 
tringent. I>ipHfintM  Fullmutm  Is  the  Fuller's 
Tetizel,  the  dried  hcMidn  of  whit-h,  with  tlieir 
hooked,  spiny  brands,  are  used  in  fulling 
cloth.  The  opttosiLo  leaves  of  the  wild 
Teazel,  />,  ttiflwHtrifi,  unite  at  tlieir  bases  so 
as  to  form  a  baftin,  In  which  wator  eollecis; 
hence  the  plant  was  ealh^l  UipH(tcim,  or 
thirsty.  Thi^re  are  six  known  genera  and 
al m u 1 1 70  8p< »< ' I es .  D ipHtmt^ ,  Smhiosa,  Morm a, 
and  Cepkalaria  are  exampies  of  the  order. 

Bipsa'cua.  Teazel.  From  dipnrto,  to  i hirst; 
referring  to  the  cavity  form*^d  l>y  the  leaves 
clasping  the  stem  holding  water.  Nat.  Ord, 
DipHOimeeft}. 

Hardy  biennials,  of  but  little  beauty  or  use, 
except  D.  Fttlimuun^  the  Fuller's  Tetiztd,  which 
is  a  leading  farm  crop  in  the  town  of  Skane- 
ateles,  N.  Y.,  the  conditions  there  being  so 
favorable  for  its  growth  that  it  produces 
nearly  all  that  Is  used  in  the  rnltod  States. 
It  is  naturalized  in  some  locations,  havin|^ 
escaped  from  cidtivation,  and  is  quite  com- 
mon cm  the  roadsitles  near  Ciirton,  Staten 
Island.  X>.  HylreMriM,  a,  rather  scart^e  species 
IB  suspected  to  bo  the  origin  of  the  D.  Fidlo- 
num,  the  principal  difYeroneo  ijclng  that  the 
long  flexible  awns  of  the  latter  are  hooked 
while  those  of  D.  MijlrtHtrM  are  straight.  The 
Jlower  heads,  when  drit^d,  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wooUmj  cloths,  and  are  an 
artif^le  of  considerable  Importance,  Natives 
of  Great  Britain. 

Blpteraca'ntlms,  This  genus  Is  now  referred 
to  Riwilia,  which  see. 

Dipteroca'rpeae.  An  order  of  res  In -bearing 
trees,  all  the  species  of  which  are  found  in 
the  tropics  of  t ho  Old  World.  Flowers  of t^m 
sweet  snouted,  disposed  in  axillary  panicles. 
I >n/ahaiitnoim  Cnmphora  or  aromaiica^  a  tree 
from  11)0  to  lao  bM?t  higli,  supplies  the  hard 
Camphor  of  Sumatra*  winch  exisls  in  a  solid 
state  in  tin?  interior  of  the  stem,  sonie- 
ttmcf^  in  pieces  wi'lghlng  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds.     It  aI=«iO  yields  by  Incision  a  resinous, 
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oily  flwid  cfiUocl  the  LiquW  Camphor  «r  Cam- 
phr^r  Oil  of  Biirm^o.  Stiaiotimes  flvi*  gallons 
of  the  fluid  are  f*>tin<l  in  ii  cuvity  irt  the  trunk. 
Several  others^  yield  valtmble  reeiuH.  Thert^ 
aro  Beven  kiiown  ^'onera  and  forty^sovi'ii 
epeoiea.  Diptrroctirjnm.  Valeria,  DrifobaUimtpH, 
and  Sharea  aro  exainplea  of  the  ordi^r* 

Dipterous.  Ha\in»  t^o  wing-like  prooeeseSi 
ai?  tli«  d^eda  of  Halesiii  dipiera, 

Dfpteriz.  Tonquln  Bcmn.  From  flw,  double, 
and  pUrix,  a  wiii;^';  n^f erring  to  th«»  two  uppt^r 
tiegiiii*iilJ^  c)f  th^  calyx.  Nat.  Ord.  Ltigumino^tt. 
D.  odoraia,  tho  only  hpocies,  is  ati  orna- 
meitUil  evergreen  tretv,  a  native  of  Cuyenne. 
It  prtidueea  the  Tonquiu  or  Tonga  B«*au  of 
commerce*  bo  much  us^'d  by  porfumers,  and 
in  the  adulteration  of  Urn  extrtict  of  Vanilla. 

Di'rca.  Lenther-wnyd»  Moose- wood.  From 
dirke^  a  foimtaiii ;  the  plant  growing  In  moist 
places.     Nat.  Ord.  Th^melacets, 

Z>,  paltmirm,  the  only  si>ecle9.  i«  a  niuch- 
branched  shrub  growing  about  six  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  small  and  yellow,  mid  pro- 
duced in  clusters.  They  are  foilo%ved  Uy 
small  rcddifth,  poisonous  fruit.  The  fibrous 
oajrk  of  this  shrub  is  remarkably  tough,  and 
was  used  l>y  the  Indians  for  thongs,  whence 
the  p<  I  polar  names.  It  Is  common  in  moist 
ground  from  Pennsylvania  and  Kentucky 
northward.  In  some  of  the  New  England 
States  it  is  called  Wicopy. 

Di'sa.  Meaning  unknown,  but  supposcud  to  be 
Its  native  name.     Nat,  Urd.  OrchUiacetE. 

An  extenaive  genus  of  terrestrial  Urchids 
confined  to  Soutli  Afriea  and  Abyssinia. 
There  is  a  wide  varlati*'n  in  the  habit  of  the 
various  epecies.  IK  grandijlura  is  perhaps 
the  most  In^autiful  "if  all  terrestrial  Orehidfi. 
It  Is  spoken  of  hs  the  pride  tif  Tablu  ^^Icuuitain, 
where  it  grows  in  great  profusii»n  on  tho 
borders  of  streams  and  waU*r  pools,  which  are 
dry  in  summer,  producing  its  gorgeous 
(lowers  in  Februarj^  and  March,  The  llowers 
are  large,  the  sepals  of  a  deep  scaHot  crim- 
son ;  p<^tals  tipped  with  white  and  green, 
pale  yellow  inside.  The  epecies  have  been 
considered  the  most  dilUcuIt  to  njioinge  of 
any  in  cultivation.  Mr.  Hand  dirT<'rs  with 
most  growers  upon  this  point,  having  l>een 
quite  successful  in  Howcring  thciu,  with  the 
following  treatment:  **  The  soil  for  this 
plant  should  be  rich,  fibrous  peat  and  loam. 
It  showld  have  but  little  heat,  and  never  be 
allowed  to  tiry  off.  The  great  tj(»ubl«  in  its 
cullui'e  appears  to  he  want  of  warer.  If  there 
is  good  dittinage  it  can  st^arcely  have  too 
much.  It  does  not  need  much  heat,  and 
should  be  grown  with  a  good  cironlation  of 
air,  and  not  full  sun."  Propagated  by  division. 
Introduced  iri  1H25. 

Disca'rla.  A  gmiUH  of  Rhammu*tM¥,  nearly  allied 
to  ChtU'tia,  but  difTering  in  having  no  petuJ*^, 
Natives  of  Australia  and  Siuith  America.  D, 
ttfTTrtU {folia,  with  its  bright  grei^n  **piny 
branches  and  foliage,  niak<»s  an  excellent 
plant  rt)r  pot  culture. 

Dischrdia.  From  din,  twice,  and  f^rhiso,  to  split : 
n'f»*rrifig  to  nn  obscure  proeesn  in  thi*  ctm- 
si  ruction  of  the   tluwen     Nat.  Ord.  AHckpia- 

Nearly  related  to  Stephanotls  and  Hoya,    A 

small  genua  of  ornamental  green-house  ever- 
green trailers.      The  llowers  are  while,  and 
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are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
of  but  little  merit. 


A  plant 


Disoold.  When,  in  ComjjoHito':,  the  ray  florets 
are  suppn'ssed.  the  heml  of  the  Ih.iwcrs  is  said 
t43  be  discoid. 

Dlacolor.  farts  having  one  surface  of  on© 
color,  and  the  other  surface  of  another  color. 
Also,  any  green  eolor  altered  by  a  mixture  of 
purple,  as  in  CisHWi  discolor, 

Dise'mma.  From  din^  double,  nncl  t*temma^  a 
crown  ;  referring  to  the  donble  coronet  or 
rays.     Nat.  Ord,  PtissiJloracetE* 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Pa^slflora, 
requires  the  same  general  treatment,  find  Is 
pnjpagated  In  tiie  same  maruier.  Some  of  the 
species  aj*e  very  b^'autifuU  and  wortliy  of  cul- 
tivation. They  ai'C  natives  of  New  Holland; 
first  introduced  in  17912. 

Diah-ra§  Plant.     See  Luffcu 

Disk.  Ail  organ  intervening  between  the 
stamens  and  ovary.  The  central  tulnilar 
llowers  of  Comp*jtiit(E  are  also  called  the  Disk. 

Diflooa'otus.  Fmm  dw,  twice,  ison,  equal,  and 
cado»;  the  divisions  of  the  petals  and  sepals 
equal  and  twice  two,  and  the  habit  of  a  Cac- 
tus.    Nat.  Ord.  Cadaceip, 

There  Is  but  one  known  species  of  this 
genus,  which  Is  a  weak  trailing  shrub  or  bush* 
a  connecting  link  between  two  seetituisof  the 
order  tlie  JSpiphtfUum  and  Rhipmtim.  The 
flowers  are  produced  singly  from  one  of  the 
notches  at  tho  upper  end  of  the  young 
branches,  and  are  cliaractj^^rized  by  having 
only  four  sepals  and  four  prHjds.  They  are  of 
a  deep  pink  color,  atout  two  inches  long,  pro- 
duced in  succession,  last  a  long  time,  and  are 
succeeded  by  b*3autiful  llttlo  shiny.  dtH?p 
crimson  berries.  The  plant  should  tie  grown 
In  soil  conTposed  of  equal  parts  of  sharp  c^nd, 
leaf  mould,  and  turfy  loam.  In  a  groivlng 
state  it  shcndd  have  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
In  winter  it  should  Iw^  krjtt  dry,  wltli  pjentyof 
light;  it  may  be  increas**d  by  cuttings  or 
seeds.  It  is  a  native  of  Honduras,  and  was 
Introduced  In  1^19.  By  matiy  botanists  this 
g(*nuj^  is  united  with  PhiltocaetuM,  from  whicli 
it  only  differs  in  Us  fewer  sepals  and  jietals. 

Diape^ris.  From  tft«,  double,  and  pern,  a  p*>uc»h ; 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  (»uter  segments 
of  the  pi^danth.     Nat.  Urd.  Orchidaof^. 

A  small  genus  ef  terrestrial  Uiciiids  from 
the  Car>e  of  0<H>d  Hope,  bearing  searlet  or 
purple  llowers.  It  requires  tho  same  treat- 
ment in  propagation  and  culture  os  X^wra. 

Diapermua.    Two-seeded. 

Dispo^rum.  From  din,  double,  an*l  poroM,  a  pore ; 
appUcatitui  ni»t  stated.     Nat,  v»nl.  Li/iVj«vir. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
aitledto  Uvularia.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
rather  pretty,  of  brown  or  yellow  colors.  They 
succeed  well  in  a  warm  border,  if  slightly  pro- 
tected in  winter,  and  are  projmgated  l»y 
division  of  the  rool^.  Natives  of  China  and 
Nepal ;  Introduced  In  180L 

Diaaected.    Cut  into  maj^y  deep  lobes. 

Diasemination.  The  manner  In  which  ripe  seeds 

of  plants  are  naturally  disjiersed, 

Distichocis.     When  parts  are  arranged  in  two 

njws,  the  one  opposite  the  other,  as  the  florets 
of  many  grasses, 
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Disdiiot,    When  any  port  or  organ  is  wholly 

unconnooted  with  tliose  near  it. 
Ditch  Stone-Crpp.*    The  common  name  of  Pen- 

thorum  aexioid^. 
Dittany.    See  OunUa, 
Diurnal.     Enduring  only  «  day,  as  the  ilowers 

nf  Ti[fridia&n4  Hemeroi'nllis  (Day  Lily). 
Divaxicate.     Straggllnpr;    spreading  abruptly; 

branching  off  at  an  achate  angle,  and  BpinaA- 

\ng  irregularly  in  yarious  direct  ions,   as  in 

Vtroniea  pinnoUa, 
Diversiflorufl.    Wiiefi  a  plant  or  Infloresoenc^ 

bears  flowers  of  two  or  mare  sorts. 

Divided.  Where  int^isions  orindantationBextend 

nearly  to  tlie  base* 
Dock.    Bee  AwncB. 
Dodder.    See  Otmeuto. 

Dodeca'theon.  American  Cowslip.  From  dodeka, 
twelve,  and  theos,  a  divinity ;  twelve  gods  or 
divinities  of  the  Eonians ;  a  name  absurdly 
applied  to  a  plant,  native  of  a  world  the 
Bomans  did  not  know,  and  refiembling  in  no 
particular  any  plant  of  their  writers.  Nat. 
Ord.  PHmulacefF. 

This  is  a  genus  of  native  herbaceous  peren- 
nials that  deserve  extensive  eultivation.  They 
are  common  in  rich  woods  in  Pennsylvania 
and  westward  to  Wisconsin.  In  the  west 
the  common  name  is  Hiiooting  Star.  They  are 
exceedingly  handsome  in  eultivation,  thriving 
well  in  a  shady  border.  The  flower-stems  are 
one  foot  or  more  high*  bearing  a  coosiderable 
Dumber  of  elegant  drooping  flowers  of  rosy 
purple,  light  purple,  or  white  eolors,  and  of  an 
Interesting  sjiape^  somewhat  reserublliig  the 
^Cyclamen,  to  which  plant  it  is  allied.  A  very 
"urge  and  showy  species,  with  deep  purple  and 
*  yellow  flowers,  has  been  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia, named  by  Prof.  E.  L.  Greene,  of  tiie 
8t^te  University,  D,  Ciemlaiidt  They  are 
propagated  by  seeds,  or  division  of  the  roots. 

Dog-Oraas.     Triiicum  repena. 

Dog-Roae.     Rnnn  i^mina, 

Dog-Thiatle.     Cnrdmm  nrvf*psis. 

3&og'Violet,      Vioki  rnnitia,  and    V.  syhmtka. 

J)r\-  ^^--r^,      Comrm  Hfipgttir(f'a\  aiKO  applied  to 
Europa'UM^    RhfTmuuH  frantjula^  and 

Dog's  Bane.    The  genus  Apocipntm. 

Climbing.     Periptoca  grtrca. 
Dog's  Parsley .    JlCth usa  Ctfn ap i u m . 
Dog'a«tail  Qraas.     CynotninM  ^rlHUitiig. 

Dog'»-tooth  Violet.  Ertjthronium  dens^canis^ 
which  see. 

Dolabriform.    Ax-shaped. 
Dolichoa.    From  dolickoM^   i^mg:    referring  to 
th*?  long»  twining  shoots.     Nat.  Ord.  i^Rgumi- 

CUmbtng  annnal  and  perennial  plants  from 
th<*  Ea*t  and  West  Indies,  generally  with 
purple  or  w*hitr^  flowers*  The  pods  and  Beedn 
are  tMitable,  and.  in  some  cajses.  also  ilie  roots. 
D*  lAibiah^  the  Egyptian  Bean,  is  a  beautiful 
f*p<'ci«s  with  two  varieties,  one  wit  h  dark 
Ipurnfo  flowers,  the  other  white.  Tliey  grow 
!  tation.  where  an  ornamental  ciimber 

h  "d^  and    may  be    treated  as  hardy 

kiiaiiali^.    This  species  waa  introduced  from 
Egypt  in  1818. 
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Dondia.     A  synonym  of  Hacquetia,  which  see, 

Doob,  or  Doorba.  Indian  names  for  Cynodon 
Diu*tyUm,  which  see. 

Doo^dia.  Named  after  Samuel  Doody^  a  Ltmdon 
apothecaiy  and  eryptogamic  botanist,  Nat, 
Ord.  Polypodiaiy'(r, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  Ferns, 
mostly  natives  of  Australia  and  tiie  Sandwich 
Islands.  The  species  are  small,  stiff,  and 
rough-leaved,  of  no  great  beauty,  and  are 
propagated  by  division  when  at  rest. 

Doom  Palm.  '  A  name  given  to  Hyphime  <Ae- 

Doora,  or  Doura.    See  Sorghum  vulgare. 

Dore'ma.  From  liorema,  a  gift  or  benefit.  Nat, 
Ord,   Umbdlffertr. 

A  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  growing  on  the 
plains  in  the  province  of  Irak^  Persia,  wiiich 
furnishes  the  drug  known  as  Ammoniaeum. 
The  plant  al>ounds  in  a  milky  juice,  which 
exudes  upon  tlie  slightest  puncture  l>elngmade, 
and  dries  upon  the  stem  in  little  rounded 
lumps,  or  tears,  as  they  are  called.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds. 

Doro'nlcum.  Leopard's  Bane.  Altered  from 
Dormiogi^  its  Arabic  name.  Nat.  Ord,  Com^ 
pomtiF. 

A  genus  of  showy  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  witli 
hirge,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  pri>- 
duced  early  in  spring.  They  are  of  very  ea^y 
culture  being  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots,  and  are  showy  plants  for  the  herbaceous 
border.  There  are  several  speeles  in  culth^- 
ation  of  whieli  D.  Ahainim,  D.  PardaUanches^ 
D.  Aiistriamm  and  D.  Cmn^ai^u^um  are  the  best 
known.  Several  seedling  varieties  have  been 
lately  introduced  in  England  and  are  much 
adiidrt^d.  They  ai*©  often  forced  for  con- 
servati»ry  decoration  or  for  cutting. 

Dorsal.  Attached  to,  or  growing  on  the  back 
of  any  organ. 

Dorste'nia.  Named  for  Uimdore  Dorstent  a 
German  botiinist.     Nat.  Ord.  Urticar^m, 

Herliaceous  plants  of  neat  compact  habit, 
natives  of  tropical  America.  Some  of  the 
species  have  elegantly  cut  leaves;  while 
many  of  the  others  are  dectjrated  with  silver 
markings.  They  are  very  curious  plants,  and 
are  increased  by  division  or  by  seeds. 

Dorya'nthes.  From  donj,  a  spear,  and  anthos,  a 
flower:  the  fUnverstem  shmds  up  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  high,  like  the  handle  of 
a  spear,  hearing  flowers  on  the  top.  Nat.  Ord. 
Amnrijllidarftif. 

fK  ej-ci'liitt,  introduced  in  1800,  Is  a  magnlfl- 
ceut  Avistralian  plant,  and  is  what  Is  termed 
an  im|)erfeet  bulh.  The  flower  stalk  has 
been  known  to  grow  as  high  as  thii-t^^  feet, 
crowned  with  a  head  of  bright  scarlet  flowere, 
that  emerge  friun  eiimsnn  bra<:^ts.  It  does 
we  1 1  i  n  a  g  rei '  n  -  hi  m  i  hc  te  in  f  >f  H-at  u  re .  D,  Pa  Imeri, 
recently  introdtieed  from  Qu<M*nfiland,  is  de- 
scribed as  beiagamiire  beautiful  plant  than 
the  preceding-  Tlie  tlowers  form  a  pyramidal 
spike  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  ten 
to  twelve  inches  broiwi,  the  flowers  being  red, 
with  a  center  id  most  whit^.  Propagated  by 
suckers. 

Doryo'pteris.  From  dftry,  a  sDeaTf  and  ptoHa, 
a  fern;  spear-leaved  FWn,  Nat.  Ord,  Poly* 
padiaoeca. 
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A  flfonas  nf  tropical  herbacoous  Ferns,  ulUod 
to  Pterin.  Home  of  the  Bpcvic^s  an?  now  iriehnl- 
t'd  undtT  the  lutter  gonus.  Th*'y  tin*  comiin^n 
in  Sou  til  America  and  tht*  Eiist  ainl  Wi*8t 
Ijidies,     Proimgated  by  Bpores. 

Dotted.  Fumi!?hod  with  tranf^^pan^nt  recep- 
Uielos  of  oil,  lookiDg  like  dots ;  marked  with 
jiLitietures. 

Double,  Whi>n  applied  to  the  ontLre  flower,  it 
Bl^iilfleft  that  niotisirous^  eojidition  in  which 
t)itj»  purls  of  the  inner  floral  whorls»  the  sta- 
inoHB  or  t'arpelrt»  become  converted  into  petals. 
Appli^nl  to  tlie  ealyx  or  fnrolla  Beparately,  it 
n^fers  to  eettain  C"xarnj4ert  in  wliieh  thes*^ 
organ  A  appear  to  consist  of  more  than  the 
usual  normal  nmaber  of  suhordlnato  parl^, 
and  thus  seem  as  il  they  were  doul>le.  DouVih^ 
Iktwersare  most  common  in  the  natural  urder 

Dougla'Bia,  A  very  pretty  genus  of  herha- 
e».'f>us  plant-s  fnim  the  BrOeky  Mountains* 
and  Artie  North  America,  of  the  Nat.  Ord* 
pT^mvilacnv. 

T1j0  plants  are  evergi*een,  and  like  many 
others  from  \\\]*\\  latitudes,  will  not  hear  sud- 
den ehan;?eH ;  eonfiequeutly  they  need  protee- 
tion  in  winter.  The  flowers  arc  smali»  of  a 
bemitiful  fsurple,  borne  in  small  tufts.  This 
genus  was  lumoMi  by  Dr,  Lindlny  in  eompli- 
meiit  to  DfV'id  Dmujitm^  whone  zeal  in  eo Meet- 
ing Beedsaud  pIaut.H»  and  whose  untimely  end 
liave  richly  earned  for  him  a  niche  in  tlie  long 
gallery  of  departed  martyrs  to  seienee.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  borne  in  Sroive,  Scotland,  in  171^8, 
and  killed  in  the  Sandwieh  IslundH^  July  Tith, 
1834,  Havirif!  been  employed  In  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  GardoHt  bis  liit*'lUgenee  atlracted  the 
notteo  of  Hir  William  Ho(>ki*r,  wlio  procured 
for  him  an  appointment  as  botanical  collect^^r 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  In 
this  eapaeliy  he  traveled  extens^ively  in 
America.  In  1H21  be  explored  the  Columbia 
Eiver  and  Califorrda,  and  in  1827  traversed 
tlie  continent  U\m\  Fort  Vuucf>uver  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  where  be  met  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  retuVned  wi»b  him  to  Enghmd.  H<'  UKide 
aseeond  visit  to  the  Cobuubia  in  lH:ii>,  and  after- 
wards went  to  the  Santlwii^i  Ir-hinds.  His 
death  was  eaui^ed  by  falling  into  a  pit  made  to 
entrap  vv  ibl  cattle,  wln?re  he  wils  killeil  and 
mutilateti  by  an  auinuil  }>revjMUsly  entrapi«eii. 
Through  bis  agency  217  new  species  of  plants 
were  iutroducfil  into  England.  He  collected 
800  epeclmens  of  the  California  Flora,  A  gigan- 
tic species  of  Fine  which  he  discovered  In  Cab 
ifomia  is  luimed  after  him,  Abks  or  Pseudo- 
tf*u{}a  Domjlfxsiu 

Doum.  Palm.     Bee  Hifphwric. 

Dove  Flo^^rer.    Bee  PrriMieria  elata, 

Waxen.    Pt^riMteria  cn'ina* 
Down  Thistle.     (^mofUfrdon  Aranthium. 
Dowrn  Tree.     Ochroma  Lnfjopim. 

Dowiii'ngia.  Named  in  hon«>rof  .4  J,  Bo\tninq, 
the  father  of  hurtleulturein  th<^  United  Stalea. 
Nat.  Ord.  LohfUnr^m. 

A  genns  of  hardy  annuals  from  ralifornia 
and  British  Colundiia,  free  Jlnwcring»  and  wry 

i>retty  for  the  border.  If  1  he  seeds  be  sown  in 
'>brnary,  and  the  plants  treali^d  the  soinje  an 
VerboniCs,  they  will  flower  by  the  first  of 
June  ami  coutlnue  until  killed  by  frost  The 
flowers   urn   of   lovely   blue,  not   unlike   the 
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Lol.H'lias.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  In  1827. 
Tliese  plants  have  erroneously  been  called 
Cthiionui*  which  name  properly  belongs  to  a 
genus  of  LiUaty^tE, 

Dra'ba,  Whitlow-Grass.  From  drahe^  acrid; 
referring  to  one  of  the  universal  characters  of 
its  lULtural  order*     Nat.  Ord.  Crueiffrts, 

A  genus  of  hardy  rock  or  alpine  plants,  con- 
Blsting  of  antinals,  biennials  and  herbaceous 
perennials.  Tle-y  are  very  low  plants,  admira- 
bly adapted  for  rock -work,  as  they  are  gen- 
eriilly  found  in  a  wild  sbite  in  the  fissunt^s 
and  crevices  of  mcks  and  mountains.  They 
have  wJdte  or  yellow  flowers^  and  should  Ik? 
grown  with  gond  drainage  and  a  sunny 
exposure.  Propagated  by  root  division,  or 
by  seeds.     First  introduced  in  1731. 

Dracae^na.  From  drakaina,  a  female  dragon; 
the  thickened  juice  Ijecomes  a  powder*  like 
the  dragrm's-bTood.     Nat.  Ord-  LiViucivr. 

Dniea-nas  rank  aujong  the  mot^t  beautiful 
and  useful  of  the  ornamental  foliaged  and 
flne-lenveil  {slants.  In  a  large  or  small  state 
tliey  are  alike  elegant  an«i  attractive.  They 
are  deserv«Hlly  popular  for  ihe  greendjonse  or 
the  sub-tropical  garden,  and  ftu'  lawn  dee«>ra- 
tbm,  large  i^lants  of  many  r>f  the  speeies  have 
no  equal.  Tlo^  sperlcit  include  the  celebrated 
Dnigon-trce  (D.  Draco)  at  Orotavia,  in  the 
island  of  TenerilTe,  that  was  first  noticed  by 
Humboldt,  who  estimated  its  age  at  6,000 
yeai-s.  Tliis  tree  was  f^eventy  feet  In  height 
and  seventy-nine  feet  in  circumference  at  the 
bivne.  Tiu>  interior  of  the  trunk,  whleJi  hud 
been  licdtow  f(»r  centuries,  was  used  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  after  the  conquest  of 
the  island  by  the  Spaniards.  Unfoxlunat^dy 
it  was  totally  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  wliich 
m-ciiiTed  in  1K67.  D.  tennim^lift  (or  more  cor- 
rectly CtyrdifUfif),  a  native  i>f  both  the  Ea.st  arid 
West  Indies,  is  the  !M>st  known  of  the  spiH*les. 
and  is  exti^n^ively  grown  for  baskets,  window 
gardj^ns,  or  t  he  conservatory,  the  vivid  coloring 
of  its  leaves  rendering  it  at  all  times  attract- 
ive. From  this  species  has  originat^^d  the 
host  of  t>oputar  hot-house  varieties,  many  of 
whicii  are  most  desirable  and  interesting 
because  of  their  varied  and  rich  tints  of  eolor, 
nud  their  gnirefullyreeiu-ved  foliage.  Nearly 
nil  the  speci*^  are  admirably  adapted  for 
decorative  purposes.  I),  (ioldifatia  is  a  mug- 
nilicnnt  .^tove-house  speeies.  intrmlueod  from 
tropical  Africa  in  1JS72.  ItA  broad,  doeo  gr<*<*n, 
Kprcailing  leaves  are  mnrbled  and  irregularly 
liHuded  witli  sllvrry-gray  in  alt*'rnato  straight 
or  furcate  bant  Ik,  rendering  it  (trie  of  the  most 
striking  and  orrnuuentAl  of  the  genus.  D. 
umbrnrulifrra,  Introduced  frfmi  the  Mauritius 

'  In  1778,  is  a  very  pecnbarand  distinct  species, 
with  long,  narrow,  dark  green  leaves,  verj* 
closely  sett  and  horizontal,  with  the  ends 
sliglitiy  recurved,  giving  it  the  a[>peanince  of 
a  table  to p  o r  u n d >re  1  i a .  F o r  t h e  s u I ntiop ical 
garden  or  for  the  lawn,  />.  indivisa  and  D. 
AuMtrali^,  Syn,  Cordiflinf,  are  tlie  best,  b^^ingof 
graceful  luibit,  rapid  growth,  and  not  afref»ted 
by  sunshine,  storm  or  drought.  They  are 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  and  are  readily 
inerea>*ed  from  seed.  The  other  species  ari> 
profmguted  by  jilmdng  the  stems  on  the  pro|»- 
abating  bench  tn  sand,  with  a  bottom  heat  of 
75°,  and  sbghtly  eovering  them  with  ©phasr 
num,  which shonhl  be  kept  at  all  times  moint: 
iu  a  short  time  an  eye  will  break  ft>rth  from 
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nearly  every  joint.  The  mo&t  forward  of  these 
may  be  renioved  from  the  stem  from  time  to 
time,  which  will  soon  strike  root  in  Band  with 
bottom  heat.  Tlie  oid  stem  Bhould  not  be 
removed  until  its  reproductive  powers  are 
exhausted.  The  species  are  pretty  generally 
distributed  throughout  all  tropituil  and  huIk 
tropical  coantries,  and  were  first  brought  to 
notice  about  1820.  See  Cordi/line. 
I^raooce^phalum.  Dragon's  Head.  From  dm- 
koiij  a  drag* in »  and  kephtdet  a  head ;  referring 
to  the  gaping  flower.     Nat.  Ord.  LabiaitE, 

This  genus  consists  of  h iudy , annuals 
and  perennials,  several  of  which  are  well 
known  as  garden  flowers,  among  whkdi  may 
be  found  D^  Mold^nurum^  the  Moklavittn  Bairn, 
a  hardy  annual  with  hi  ye  tlowtn-s.  Several 
hardy  ©pedes,  perennials,  natives  of  Siberia^ 
hove  beautiful  large  blue  flowers.  One  very 
pretty  species»  !>.  pannjfontm,  is  sparingly 
met  In  the  Noilhem  and  WeHtern  States.  All 
ai*e  propagated  by  seed  or  by  root  division. 
Introduced  in  1731. 

Draco^ntium.  A  genus  of  Arokiffr,  natives  of 
tropical  America,  comprising  certain  species 
more  remarkalde  than  beautiful  or  orna- 
mental ;  useful  only  in  large  collections. 

Dracophyllum.  A  gentis  of  Mpa^^ridncitF,  con- 
ei^tlng  of  about  twenty-flve  spuctcs,  natives  of 
New  Zealand  and  Anjitralia.  J),  capitatumt 
with  pure  white  flowors  in  terminal  hcadH, 
and  i).  gracUe,  also  while,  but  more  j^ lender  in 
growtli,  are  both  very  pretty  plants  when  well 
grown. 

Dragon- Arum.     Anim  Drat^tr^rtdua. 
G ree n .     A ritKrma  Dracofii iitm * 

Dragon's  Blood.  ThU  retain,  used  in  medlcin6| 
etc. I  Is  lurrdshed  by  CuUimnH  Dracot  and  la 
imported  from  Sumatra,  goutiiern  Borneo, 
etc.  The  naiiie  Dragon's  Blood  is  also  given 
to  resind  yielded  by  Dracima  Dra^'o  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  by  Dmrtvna  ciitnabarina 
In  Socotra,  and  a] so  by  Pterocarptis  Draco. 

Dragon*  s-Blood*Tree.     Dracwna  J>mro. 

Dragon  s-head.     The  genus  Dracoi*e}>hJilum, 

Dragon'a-inoutli.     AfUirrhinum  imijwi. 

Dragon-tree.     Canar\'  Inlands,   Drnctntm  Draco. 

Draining.  This  is  one  of  tlie  most  important 
operations  in  horticulture.  Ko  matter  how 
fertile  the  normal  condition  of  the  soil;  no 
matt^^r  how  abundantly  it  is  fertilized ;  no 
matter  hfiw  carefully  and  thoroughly  it  la 
tilh'd.  If  water  remaius  in  It  at  the  dopih  to 
which  roots  penetrate,  all  labor  will  Im-^  in  vain  ; 
for  no  satisfactory  result  can  ever  be  attained 
until  the  water  is  drained  ofT.  Tlie  subject  Is 
one  of  sueh  importanco  that  we  Cimnot  give  it 
fail  Attention  here,  and  to  sueh  as  reqinro  to 
'  on  a  large  scale,  works  spetdalty 
to  the  subject  should  be  c*jiisylted,or 
4i    ....,  ...g  eftgin**er  em  ployed*    Boils  liavinga 

Cvelly   or   sandy  suIj-hoU   ton   or   twenty 
bes  below  the  top  woil  do  not  usually  need 
[  draining;  but  in  all  soils  underlaid  by  olay  or 
hard  pau,  draljiing  is  indisjK>nHabie.  unless  in 
[  caMe^  wher*^  t  lie  re  in  a  slope  of  two  to  three 
fo«?t  in  a  liumhvd;  and  ev«m  in  sui'h  cases 
draining  i^  benefleial  if  the  &ui>-Boil  Ih  elay. 

In  soila  having  a  clay  or  hard-pau  sub-soil, 
drains  should  be  mmlo  three  feet  deep  and 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  apart.  If  stmies 
ar»_f  plenty,  they  may  bo  profitably  us^hI  to  fill 
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up  the  drains,  say  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen inches,  either  placed  so  as  to  form  a 
**  rubble  "  drain,  if  the  stones  are  round,  or 
built  with  an  orifice  at  the  bottom,  if  the 
stones  are  flat.  In  either  case,  care  must  be 
used  to  cover  the  stones  carefully  up  with 
iu  verted  sodt^,  or  some  material  that  will  pre- 
vent the  soil  being  washed  through  the  stones 
and  choking  up  the  drain. 

Brnln  tiles,  when  they  can  be  oblalned  at  a 
reasonable  price,  are  the  best  nmteria!  for 
draining.  The  hoi'seshoe  pattern  lb  generally 
used.  If  the  drain  has  a  hard  bottom  they 
can  be  placed  directly  on  it  when  leveh^d  to 
the  proper  grade ;  but  if  the  ground  is  soft 
and  spongy,  a  board  must  be  laid  in  the  bot- 
tom, on  which  to  place  the  tiles.  It  is  often  a 
very  troublesome  matter  to  get  the  few  draui 
tiles  necessary  to  diain  a  small  gai*(len,  and  in 
each  cases  an  excellent  and  cheap  substitute 
can  be  had  by  using  one  of  board.^.  Take 
ordinary  rough  boards — Pine,  Heudock  or 
Spruce — and  cut  them  into  widths  of  tliree  or 
four  inches*  and  nail  them  together  »o  as  to 
form  a  trianglilar  pipe,  taking  care  to  *'  break 
the  Joints "  in  putting  the  lengtha  together. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  boards  are  n*>t 
nailed  t<jgether  too  chjsely,  else  they  might 
swell  so  as  to  prevent  the  water  passing  into 
the  drain  to  be  eairied  off.  These  drains  are 
usually  set  with  a  llat  side  down,  but  they  will 
keep  clear  better  if  put  with  a  pf>lnt  down, 
though  it  is  more  trouble  to  lay  th»*ni.  Brains 
made  in  this  way  will  la&t  twenty  years  or 
more. 

Of  course,  in  draining,  the  greater  the  fall 
that  can  bo  got  the  better,  though,  if  the 
grading  is  carefully  dona  by  a  cjtinpntent 
engineer,  a  vciy  slight  fall  will  euflflce.  Some 
of  the  trunk  or  main  sewers  in  oi^r  cities  liave 
only  a  j^rade  of  one  foot  in  a  thouHajnb 

Drainage  in  fiower  pHtts  isettstuitial  for  most 
plants  whenever  the  pot  Is  over  live  Inches  iu 
rllameter.  Chareotd  broken  into  pieces  from 
c>ne-half  to  one  inch  In  diamctt^r  we  prefer  to 
every  other  kind  of  drainage,  whi<'h  should 
be  in  depth  from  one  ineh  to  three  inches,  ae- 
cording  to  the  size  of  the  potto  bo  drained, 
an  extra  quantity  being  necnhsai'y  if  the  i>lant 
is  being  shifted  into  a  pot  too  large;  then 
ample  drainage  is  indispensable  to  admit  of 
the  quiek  escajie  of  water.  This  drainage,  f^o 
called,  is  not  alone  of  um3  as  a  mesins  for  the 
rapid  eseaije  of  water,  but  ali^o  for  the  admis- 
sion *"f  air  to  the  routs,  wliieh  brings  in 
another  Important  mailer  In  connectit»n  with 
the  tlrainage  in  pots,  the  neeessity  to  stajid 
the  pots  on  some  rough  tnateriai,  sueh  as 
gravel  or  cinders;  for  if  f*lac!<'d  on  eund.  soil, 
or  anything  that  will  elot^e  up  the  oritiee  in 
the  bt*tk»nj  of  the  pot,  ail  the  drainage  plaoed 
in  it  will  avail  nothing.  It  is  far  lietter  to  use 
no  drainage  at  all,  and  stand  the  p<Us  on  a 
rtnigh  Murfaee.  tluin  to  use  the  drainage  and 
lilace  the  plants  on  somtj  muteiial  that  will 
riose  the  outlet. 

Dn'mla.    Fr  (ira  di'imys,  aerld :  referring  to  the 
juiet!  ot  the  bullis.     Nat,  Ord,  Ldiarvm. 

A  small  genus  of  grcen-hou»e  bulbs  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  (lowers  are 
white,  purple,  red,  green,  and  variegatetl,  and 
resemble  tlie  Ixias,  though  not  as  fehowy. 
The  juice  of  the  bulb  is  very  acrid,  causing 
bllstm-*  when  applied  to  the  skin*  Propa- 
gated by  olTset^.    I  ni  rod  need  in  IHIK). 
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Dri'my a.  Fine  ha\ t  hard y  e vergree n  1  reea  w 1 1 1 l 
aromatic  bark  antl  showy  flowers,  belongiDg 
to  the  Nat.  Oiii.  Mtupiolkicem. 

D,  WhiifTi^  thR  i^[>r<'itjs  most  gont^rally  culti- 
vated, iias  luilk-whito  flowiira  one  ijub  <k" 
iijore  acioss,  with  a  J n^ mine- like  perliirne. 
Loaves  oblong,  obtuse  and  glaucous  beneath* 
Propa^^ttti-'d  by  eiitliugH.  Tho  fruit  of  IJ. 
A rnmatif^a  i^  si >rij< 't  i nu's  used  as  pepper.  Syns. 
Winkrm  and  TuMmannin^ 

Droopiiig  Sorghum.     Sorghum  cemuum. 

Drop-seed  Grass,  Tho  common  name  of  the 
genus  SporoholuM,  api-diinl  because  the  seeds 
are  loo&e,  and  cjieily  sent tc red.  The  several 
f  peeies  are  cominon  in  thy  Imrrens. 

Dropwort,    Soo  SpirfrafiUpendtda, 

Dro'sera.  Suii-d<*w.  Prom  droncros,  dewj^  Nat. 
Orel.  JiroMeracriF, 

Ainericaii*  British,  and  AuBtrallan  plants  of 
insectivorous  n*>tunetyt  with  hairy  leaves 
and  curious  flowci^,  which  require  to  bo 
grown  ill  moss,  mixed  with  loaf  mould,  kept 
moist,  and  during  th*^  heat  of  tlie  day  ct>vi*rcd 
with  a  bed  glass.  The  loavi^s  aro  studded 
■with  reddish  glandular  inflcxed  hairt>,  dis- 
charging from  their  apices  a  dri«p  of  viscid, 
acrid  fluid.  The  Italian  liqueur  ealted  Eos- 
eoglia  is  said  to  take  its  name  f mm  one  ot  thts 
species  being  used  In  its  composition.  This 
is  one  of  the  pltnts  experimented  with  by  Mr. 
Darwin,  fioni  which  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
some  plantii  feed  ou  insects. 

Drosera'ceeB,  A  nntnral  order  of  perennial  and 
annual  ht^rbn,  wUir-li  art>  ulten  euvered  with 
glandular  lialrs.  Tiiey  liave  alt*>rnate  leaves 
with  fringes  at  their  base,  and  a  ferndlke 
growth.  The  phmts  inhabit  marBlies  in 
Europe,  India,  China,  the  Cape  of  f  iond  Hopo, 
Ma(!aguscai',  North  and  South  Ainerira,  atnl 
Kew  Holland.  They  have  tt<dd  and  sIlKfJtIy 
acrid  proiurtiee.  Tiie  si>ecies  of  Ih-OHeramtf 
renuirKablo  f<»r  their  glandular  hair:*,  wldcli 
are  covered  with  drops  tif  lluid  In  sunshine. 
IHonma  miif*npula  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
plant,  commonly  called  Venus's  Fly-trap. 
Some  Include  Pamanu^ia  in  this  order.  Thero 
are  seven  known  gf*nera  and  aliont  KMJ 
spech^s.  Drotinui,  Dimum,  and  DrosophyUumj 
are  examples  of  tlie  tuder* 

Droaophy'llttiB.  From  drof*o»,  dew,  mulphtfllmt^ 
alcfif;  in  allusiun  to  the  leaves  being  be.M't 
with  Btipulary  glands^  appearing  like  dew. 
JJat.  Ord.  DroMeractxr, 

D,  LuHUaniciim  (tlie  only  species),  forming  a 
dwarf,  shrubby  olant  three  to  Ave  inches  In 
height,  is  one  of  the  luoj^t  singular  plants  of 
Euntpean  flora.  The  nature  ot  the  gtanduiui- 
hairs  is  differipnt  from  that  of  tijo  Droseras, 
their  rigid  pedicels  not  being  endowed  witJi 
the  motive  power  of  the  British  and  other 
species  of  the  genus  just  mentioned,  **A  still 
more  anomalous  cliaracter  is  to  be  found  £ii 
the  way  the  heaves  are  developed  in  the  bud, 
being  circinate  and  rtralule,  not  involute,  as 
in  our  Drosenift,  hi  Ferns,  Cycads  and  other 
plants,  and  of  this  mode  of  development  Drt^ 
»ophyllum  is,  so  far  as  1  know,  the  only  exam- 
ple in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom."  (J.  D.  Hook«'i' 
In  BoUtHii*til  Mafja:^ne  )  It  is  a  native  of  Spain, 
Portugrd  and  Africa,  Introduced  In  18GII,  and 
Ls  propagated  l>y  s«:*eds. 

Dnipa'ceee.  Formerly  regarded  as  a  distinct 
nnt  oral  order,  but  now  as  a  section  of  RoHucetr. 


Drupe.  A  kind  of  fruit  consli&ting  of  a  fleshy;  suc- 
culent rind,  and  containing  a  hard  stone  in  the 
center,  like  the  Olives,  Plums,  Apricots,  etc. 

Drya'ndra,  Named  after  Jomts  Drifander,  &  dis- 
tinguished Bwedish  botanist. 

A  genus  of  Protmcemy  allied  to  Bankaia, 
containing  in  all  ahtiut  fifty  species.  Hand- 
some green- house  plants,  nirely  seen  in  culti- 
vation, notwithstanding  their  great  beauty. 

Dry 'as.  From  Dryades^  the  goddesses  of  the 
woods,  to  whom  tho  oak  waa  Baer«'d.  The 
leaves  of  D.  oetopfiala,  a  S<!Ot<!h  plant,  on 
which  tho  genus  was  founded  by  Linnaeus, 
resembles  small  oak  leaves;  and  he,  in  iday* 
ful  moo<l,  nuide  Dry  as  tho  badge  of  Virgil's 
Drytides,  after  the  nianjier  of  the  Scottish 
clans.     Nat.  Ord.  RosamE. 

A  delicate  g  nus  of  dwarf,  moderately- 
spreading  plants,  with  nf»at  evers'recn  leaves- 
and  strawberry-like  flowers.  All  havo  white 
flowers  except  D.  JfrummondiU  which  arc  of  a 
sulphur  yellow.  They  are  all  of  ejisy  culture, 
but  require  a  moist,  shaded  situatiun.  They 
are  natives  of  Gnmt  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  are  propagated  by  divlBion  and  by 
seeds, 

Drymo^nia.  From  rfrj^iaos,  an  oak  wood;  their 
liabitalion.     Nat.  Ord,  (ieHneracem. 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  shrubs  o( 
dJmbing  hahit,  found  in  moist  or  marshy  sit* 
nations.  Flowers  large,  not  unlike  the  Oe^* 
fwra,  A  few  sfHcles  have  been  Intnidueed 
into  the  green-house,  and  ore  quite  orua- 
jneotal.  They  shoidd  be  grown  in  baskets 
lilled  with  Curf  and  pieces  of  wood,  In  a 
moist,  wai-m  house,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings.     Introduced  in  1806, 

Dryua^iia.  From  <in/«,  a  tn>e;  dwelling  among 
trees.     Nat.  Ord.  rotypodiiieeoi. 

An  extiiisivo  geims  of  greendiouse  Fern* 
from  India  and  tho  I'acifie  Islands,  now 
included  under  Pof^jyodiaia  by  some  authors. 

Dryoba'lanops,  Camphor  Tree,  From  drys^ 
a  tretH^  balnnos,  an  acorn,  and  ops^  appearance; 
in  allusiim  to  the  6fK.uues  being  a  trwe,  bearing 
ac o ru'l i ke  f r u I ts.     N at.  O rd .  Diptrroai rpecR. 

A  Urge,  resinous,  camphor-tiearlng  ever- 
green tree,  native  of  Sumatra,  D.  aromaJioi^ 
furnishes  a  liquid  called  Camphor-oil  and  a 
eryslnlline  solid  known  as  Sumalra  eajnphor. 
Itis  iiighly  prized  by  the  Ctunese. 

Dry'pis.  From  dr\fptOt  to  lacerate;  loavea 
armed  with  spines.  Nat.  Ord,  Cari/ophyllactfr.. 
/>.  Hpiiiof*a  is  a  beautiful  little  trailing  plant 
well  a/iapled  fi»r  growing  upon  ro<'k-work  j  its 
pretty  {nile  pink  or  white  flowers  being  pro- 
duced so  as  to  completely  cover  the  ground. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  was  introduced  in  1795. 

Duck'a-foot.    See  Padopkfillum, 

Duck  weed.    The  genus  Lemna, 

Tropical.     Pif^tia  IStratioidts, 
Ducts.    Tubular  vessels  marked  by  tmusvewo 

lines    or   dots;    a|iparently,   In  some  caj»ed» 

niodiflcations  of  spiral  vessels. 

Dumb  Cane.     Difffenbachia  Serpiine, 

Duplicate.  Growing  in  pairs.  When  com- 
pounded with  the  words  crenati',  dentate, 
serrate,  it  ini plies  that  the  incisions  on  the 
margins  of  leaves  Iwarlng  thcM3  luunes  are 
themselves  crenaied,  dentateU,  and  &erratf»d. 
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X>tiranieu.  Xho  heart-woml,  or  that  part  «tf  tho 
tlru  b«*  r  of  at  reo  w  1 1  ie  h  be  e  i>  men  hard  e  iit3  d  I  >y 
the  matU>r  depositetl  lii  it.  It  le  itpxt  tlte 
center  lii  Exogeus  and  next  the  L^lrciimfureiioe 
in  Eiid*»geiis. 

I'nta.  Kumed  lii  honor  of  CaMor  Dumntes,  a 
physician  ajid  tMjUuust.  Ntil.  OrfL  IfW^^/ifiwa-. 
A  gonus  of  fre*3  dowerlnt^fmn^roen  trihndis, 
nativi'sot  South  Ameiieuuad  th'J  West  Iiidh^s- 
i>.  Plumierit  tho  boat  known  species,  has 
pretty  blue  flowers  borne  in  nvet'nit»s  in  great 
profusion.  It  was  intrfidue*  d  in  1739,  and  id 
iucreaac'd  readily  by  cuttings. 

Oa'rlo.  From  Duryon,  the?  Mid  ay  naini^  of  tho 
fruit,  and  comes  from  dury,  a  thorn  :  uHuding 
to  the  prickly  frnlt.  Nat.  Ord.  St^'cuikicea^ 
D,  sibethinuM,  iht)  only  Bpecies,  a  noblo  tree 
attaining  the  height  of  from  .sixty  to  eighty 
feet,  with  somewhat  the  generul  apitennince 
of  an  elm,  prodiu'es  the  celebrated  Dudan 
frnit  of  the  Indian  Archlpela^ro.  This  fruit 
varies  in  shape,  being  either  globular  or  ovab 
and  raeasui-es  as  much  nd  ten  inches  in 
length  ;  It  has  a  thiclc,  hard  rintl  entii^ely  cov- 
ered with  very  ^tron^f  ftliarp  prleklcri,  and  is 
divided  Into  Ave  cells,  each  cff  wliich  contains 
fn^m  one  to  four  seecls  rattier  larger  than 
pigeons'  ogge,  and  e<uupletely  enve!o[>ed  in  a 
firm  luseioua  looking  creani-eolored  pulp, 
which  is  the  eatable  part  of  the  fruit. 

Tids  tree  Is  commonly  cultivated  throuj^li- 
out  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  Island >3, 
where  its  frnit,  dnnrtg  the  period  it  is  in 
si'ftsou,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  food  i>f 
the  natives.  CMnsideraiile  ddtereneo  of  opin- 
ion exisiH  among  epicures  as  to  the  relative 
nii**rlM  of  s*'veral  well-known  tropical  frulLs, 
li         '  the   Dnrian,    the   Mangosteen,   the 

r  r,  and  tin*  Fine-apple,  any  of  which 

i-  .^.*  ,.   Lo  uccupy  the  furenio-^t  place,  aeeord- 
ing  to  Individual  taste.     T)ie  flavor  of  Durlaa, 
however,  is  said  to  b«  perfecLly  unique;  and 
it  id  also  qidte  certain  that  no  otlier  fruit, 
either  of  tropical  or  temperate  elimes,  com- 
bines in  Itself  such   a   delicious  flavor  w^ith 
such  an  abomlnaVdy  olTcnsive  odor— ^ai^  udor 
eonmionly     cc*mpal-ed     either     with     putrid 
animal  matter,  or  with  rotten  onlims.      It 
njiglit  be  &upfKmod  that  a  fruit  posseBsing 
i^ueh  an  odor  c<mld  never  liecomo  a  favurite; 
but  it  is  eajd  that  when  once  the  repugnanee 
hns  been  overcome,  the  Burian  i«i  fture  to  find 
f«vi>r,  and  that  lon.dgners  iiivariably  beiinine 
..xn..tnely  fond  of  it.      One  traveler  obs*<rves 
•a  rii'h  custard,   highly  llavop»d  with 
lis,  gives  the  best  genf  ral  idea  of  It,  but 
nre  o<*caijionai  wafts  of  tJavur  tluit  call 
rid  crt'ani'Cheese,   onion  sauce,   bhtury 
and   other  inconginjous  dishes,     Tli+'n 
1^  a  rieh  glutlnims  f^moothimss  in   the 
vhich  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which 
10  its  delicacy.     It  is  neltheraehb  nor 
,  nor  juicy ;  yet  it  wants  none  of  these 
iui;i>iitie>^,   fi>r  it  Is  lu  its<df  iM^rfect.     It  pvo- 
uiices  no  nausea  or  other  bad  effect,  and  tlie 
more  you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  iuellned 
to  slop.     In  fiM't,   to  eat  Durians  is  a  new 
i^^nsatlou,  worth  a  \'oyage  to  the  East  to  ex- 
p«*rlenoe." 

DniTa.    See  Sorghum  ruttjittf. 
Dqsty  Miller.     Cimrnria  marititiui. 
Dutch-Clover,     TrifoHum  rfjwnA. 
Dutchman  a  Breeches,     hu'mlrtt  euculUifia. 
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Dutchman's  Pipe.    See  ArisloUyckia  sipho, 

Duva'lia.  Named  after  i/. -4.  fMr^t/,  of  Paris, 
a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord.  AndrpnlineteB, 
A  genus  of  succulent  St4ipeliu-like  plant;*, 
all  natives  of  South  Africu.  D.  palUa  has 
purplish  H-^d  llowers  with  a  dull  orange  center, 
somewhat  rf^^seuibling  a  blnrs  head,  when 
viewed  sideways.  They  are  proiluced  in 
threes  or  fours  and  open  successively.  The 
stetns  and  branches  are  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  about  half  an  Inch  thick,  somewhat 
el  a  vat  e,  and  more  or  less  decumbent  ami 
rooting.  It  is  one  of  tiio  finest  plants  uf  tlie 
genus,  and  was  introduced  lu  1874, 

Duva'ua«  In  honor  of  ^f.  Durav,  a  French  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  Ord.  AnaciirdiaretB. 

Singular  half-hardy  shrubs  from  Chill.  The 
leaves  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  if  thrown 
upon  water,  will  start  and  jump  about  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a 
strong  smell  of  turpentine.  The  flowers  are 
white,  prothioed  in  small  spikes,  and  are  su  ■- 
ceeded  by  dark  purple  berries.  They  require 
green- house  trentment.  PropagaU'd  by  eut- 
thigs.     Introdneed  la  1830. 

Dwarf.  Of  small  size  compared  with  other 
species  of  tlie  sanio  genus,  or  w*ilh  other 
\  arieties  of  the  same  species. 

D^wmrf  Daudeliou.  Krigiu  Fir^inw-a,  a  small 
hardy  annual,  with  yellow  flowers  resembling 
a  small  Danilelion,  common  in  Hew  England 
and  southward. 

Dwarf  Fan  Palm.  A  common  name  for  C^a- 
ma' ropH  hum  i  I  in. 

Dy'ckia.  Named  In  honor  f>f  Prini^e  ScUm-Dyrk^ 
a  iii'ruian,  author  of  a  splendid  work  on  sue- 
culenlB.     Nut.  Ord,  BronwlurcijiS. 

A  small  genus  uf  green-house  plants,  resem- 
bling the  Pineapple  in  miniature,  or  a  small 
Pitcairnla.  i>.  ntrijlorfi  is  a  very  showy  plant 
with  orange-eolyred  Howers.  One  or  two 
other  spccit!s  of  the  same  general  character 
have  Iw^i^n  introduced  inU^  the  gi^en-house. 
Propagated  by  division  or  from  seeds. 

Dyer's  Green- Weed,    See  Gtmata  Hruioria. 

Dyer%  Rocket,  or  Dyer's  Weed,  A  popular 
Uiuiu^  ut  JU'Meda  luieoia^  allied  to  Mignonette. 

Dynamis,  A  pow(»r.  A  figurative  term  em- 
ploy*"d  by  Li nmeu(i  to  express  the  d»^grees  of 
tievelopiLient  of  stamens.  Thus  his  lUfltftutmia 
signified  stamens  of  two  different  lengthSi  or 
of  two  different  degrees  of  develuptnent. 

Dypsis.  From  dupto,  to  dip;  application  not 
given.     Nat.  Ord.  J'almacrm, 

A  genus  of  live  tur  six  species  of  dwarf  stove- 
house  palms,  all  natives  nf  Madagascar.     Zl, 
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"TT^agle  Wood.   An  odorifetDus  wood  containing 
Jli  an  abundance  of  resin  and  a  fragrant  essen- 
tial  oil.     This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aloes 
wood  of  Scripture.    See  Aquilaria  agaUocha, 

Sa'rina.  Prom  earinost  the  spring;  the  time 
of  their  flowering.    Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacea, 

A  genus  of  very  rare  Orchids.  The  stems 
are  terminated  by  dense  oblong  spikes  of 
white  flowers,  which  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
They  were  introduced  from  New  Zealand  in 
1843. 

ZSast  Indian  Roae  Bay.    See  TdbemoBmorUana, 

Earth-nut,  or  Earth  Chestnut.     Bunium  flex- 

uoaum, 
Easter  Flower.    Mexican.     Painsettia  pulcher- 

rima. 
Easter  Giant.    Polygonum  bisUnium. 
Easter  Lily.    LUium  Harriaii  and  L,  longiflonim. 

Ebena'cese.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
not  nillky,  with  alternate  leathery  and  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite  (per- 
fect), or  pistillate  and  staminate.  The  fruit 
is  a  round  or  oval  berry  with  albuminous 
seeds.  They  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  but  are  also  found  in  tropical  Africa, 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  South  America, 
Brazil,  Australia,  northern  Asia,  and  China. 
The  trees  yield  a  hard  and  durable  timber. 
The  heart-wood  of  dififerent  species  of  Diospy- 
roa  is  the  Ebony  of  commerce,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  Ke^-flg  of  Japan  is 
edible  fruit  of  Diospyros  Kakiy  and  our  com- 
mon Persimmon  is  the  fruit  of  Dioapyroa  Vir- 
giniana.  There  are  Ave  recognized  genera 
and  about  250  species;  Dioapyroa^  Royena, 
Eiicleaf  and  Maha  arc  examples. 

E'benus.  A  genus  of  Lpguminoam,  numbering 
about  eight  spocies,  natives  of  the  high  moun- 
tainous regions  of  eastern  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor.  They  are  elegant  little  shrubs,  or 
biennial  plants,  bearing  their  bright  pink  or 
violet  blossoms  on  dense  spikes  or  round 
heads  In  great  profusion.  They  are  easily 
iiicreasod  by  seeds  or  division. 

Ebony-tree.     See  Diospyros. 
Jamaica.     Brya  EbenuH. 
Mountain.     Bauhinia  variegnta. 
S<»negal.     Dalbergia  Me.Uinoxylon. 

Ebumeus.    Of  the  color  of  ivor>'. 

Ecba'llium.  Squirting  Cucumber.  YTomekhalo, 
to  cast  out ;  bo(«ause  the  seeds  are  violently 
expelled  from  the  ripe  fruit.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucur- 
bit a/:ew. 

The  Squirting  Cucumber  Is  so  called  from  the 
r«Mnarkablewayin  which  it  squirts  out  its  seeds 
along  with  thoscmi-lliiid  contents  of  the  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe  a  very  slight  touch 
causes  it  to  soparal*^  from  its  stem,  and  by 
tlie  violent  clastic  ct)ntractioTi  of  tiio  pericarp, 
<»r  rind  of  the  fi'iilt,  the  whole  of  the  contents 
are  ejected  from  the  opening  made  by  its 
s(iparatit)n  from  tlie  stem.  It  is  a  natlvn  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  where  the  drug  known 
as Elaterium (a powerful  cathartic)  is  procured 
f  ro  r  u  i  U    Sy  n .  Mo  mordica  Elaterium . 
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Eocremooa'rpus.  From  ekkremea,  pendant,  and 
karpoa,  fruit;  position  of  seed-pods.  Nat.  Ord. 
BignoniacecB. 

The  best  known  species,  E,  acetber,  is  a  half- 
hardy  climber,  of  exceedingly  vigorous 
growth,  producing  a  great  profusion  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  ripening  an 
abundance  of  seed.  If  cut  down  to  the  root 
in  autumn,  and  covered  with  dead  leaves, 
straw,  or  anything  to  preserve  it  from  the 
frost  during  winter,  it  will  shoot  up  again  the 
following  spring.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings,  but  it  ripens  seed  so  freely  that  it  is 
most  easily  raised  irom  them.  They  should 
be  sown  in  autumn,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe, 
on  a  slight  hot-bed ;  and  the  plants,  which 
should  be  kept  in  a  frame  or  green-house, 
should  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  till  they 
are  ready  for  planting  out  in  April  or  May. 
The  species  are  natives  of  Peru.  Introduced 
in  1824.    Syn.  Cakmpelia. 

Eohea'ndia.  Named  after  Greg.  Echeandia, 
botanical  professor  at  Saragossa.  Nat.  Ord. 
LUiaceiE. 

A  small  genus  of  exceedingly  rare,  tender 
herbaceous  perennials,  discovered  near  the 
Beid  del  Monte  Mines,  Mexico,  by  Mr.  John 
Bule,  and  sent  bv  him  to  England  in  1837.  It 
is  allied  to  the  ArUhericum^  which  in  habit  of 
growth  it  resembles.  The  flower  spike  grows 
nearly  three  feet  high,  branching,  and  during 
July  and  August  it  produces  daily  several 
Asphodel-shaped  flowers,  of  a  bright  orange- 
yellow  color.    It  is  increased  from  seeds. 

Eoheve'rla.  In  honor  of  M.  Echeveriy  author  of 
the  splendid  drawings  of  the  Flora  Mexicani. 
Nat.  Ord.  CrasaiUacecB. 

The  Echeverlas  are  succulent  plants,  all 
more  or  less  ornamental,  particularly  so  w^hen 
in  flower.  Some  are  dwarf  and  herb-like  in 
their  manner  of  growth,  and  others  more  or 
less  shrubby  in  their  habit.  They  are  all 
free-growing  plants,  suitablje  for  rockeries, 
edgings,  or  massing ;  where  "  carpet  bedding" 
is  done  the  Echeveriaa  are  indispensable. 
They  require  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house during  winter,  and,  like  most  other 
succulents,  to  be  carefully  watered ;  in  fact, 
the  soil  must  never  approach  a  soddened  con- 
dition. They  must,  however,  be  freely  sup- 
plied with  water  while  in  a  growing  condition. 
The  Echeverlas  are  readily  propagated  by  the 
leaves,  especially  those  produced  along  the 
flower-st<Mu,  and  by  seeds.  They  are  chiefly 
natives  of  Mexico,  and  require  a  very  open  or 
porous  soil,  consisting  of  loam  and  coarse 
sand.  Some  of  the  more  popular  kinds  are  of 
recent  Introduction.  A  number  of  the  species 
are  now  classed  with  Cotyledon. 

Echina'cea.  Purple  Cone-Flower.  From  echinot*, 
a  hedge-hog ;  referring  to  the  lnvoliu»n^,  or 
scaly  covering  of  th(»  Mowers.  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
pos itft. 

A  small  genus  of  coarse-growing,  hardy  her- 
ba<'eous  perennials,  bearing  large  purple  or 
r<Mldish  flowc^rs,  with  a  dark  centre.  They  are 
common  south  and  west. 
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Bohinate.  Furnished  with  numerous  rigid  hairs 
or  straight  prickles ;  as  the  fruit  of  Castanea 
vesca,  Amomum  subulaium,  etc. 

EcM'noca'otiui.  From  echinos.  hedge-hog;  and 
cadus ;  a  name  given  by  Theophrastus  to  a 
spiny  plant.    Nat.  Onl.  UadacecB. 

This  genus  is  one  of  the  most  .beautiful  of. 
the  order ;  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the 
plants,  crowned  as  they  are  at  times  with 
their  large  flowers,  renders  them  objects  of 
much  attention  among  the  admirers  of  this 
class  of  vegetable  forms.  The  soil  we  prefer 
for  their  culture  is  a  mixture  of  rich  loam, 
thoroughly  decomposed  manure,  and  sand,  in 
equal  quantities.  This  must  be  well  drained 
by  mixing  small  lumps  of  charcoal  and  pots- 
herds with  the  earth,  and  by  placing  a  layer 
of  the  same  material  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pots.  Through  the  winter  the  plants  shoula 
be  kept  in  a  reduced  temperature,  such  as 
that  of  a  green-house,  and  have  little  or  no 
water,  but  in  summer  they  grow  and  flower 
more  freely  if  allowed  a  stove  temperature 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture.  Bright  sun- 
light is  essential  to  their  vigor  at  all  seasons, 
but  most  particularly  so  in  autumn  and  winter. 
The  genus  comprises  many  species;  more 
than  half  of  them  natives  of  Mexico,  the  rest 
being  distributed  throughout  South  America. 
They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  should 
be  dried  a  few  days  after  being  taken  off  the 
plant.    First  introduced  in  1796. 

E'c'dnops.  Globe  Thistle.  From  echinoa,  a 
lnMlg«-hog,  and  opis,  like;  referring  to  the 
spiny  scales  of  the  involucre,  or  covering  of 
composite  flowers.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcB. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual,  biennial,  and  per- 
<?iinial  plants,  generally  with  blue  flowers,  ar- 
ranged in  dense  round  clusters  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  so  that  each  cluster  of  flower- 
heads  has  the  appearance  of  a  single  head, 
containing  many  florets.  They  are  all  of 
easy  culture,  and  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation.  For  moderate-sized  gardens,  they  | 
are  too  i*ank  growing  and  coarse  to  be  useful. 
They  are  natives  of  southern  Europe,  and 
are  propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

Ecliino'psiB.  A  small  genus  of  CnrtnrexB,  now 
g«»nerally  placed  as  a  section  of  Cereun, 

XSchi'tes.  From  echiSy  a  viper ;  referring  to  the 
snake-like  coils  of  the  twining  shoots.  Nat. 
Ord.  ApoqpiacecB. 

A  genus  of  magniftcent  green-house  climb- 
ing plants,  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and  crim- 
son flovvi»rs,  and  richly- veined  leaves.  They 
olos4}ly  resemble  Dipladeniat  whlcli  may  bo  re- 
ferred to  for  culture.  It  Is  an  extensive 
genus,  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout 
South  America  and  the  East  Indies. 

XS'chiuxn.  Viper's  Bugloss.  From  echw,  a  viper ; 
seeds  like  the  viper's  head.  Nat.  Ord.  Bora- 
(jinncetz. 

Perennial,  biennial,  and  annual  plants  gener- 
ally with  rich  dark-blue  flowers;  though 
some  of  the  kinds  that  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  the  CaTmries  have  red, 
white,  or  violet  flowers.  They  are  ea^i  ly  prop- 
agated by  seeds  or  division  of  tlio  root. 
First  introduced  in  1683. 

SdelweiBS.    See  Leontopodium. 

lodged.  When  one  color  is  snrrouiuled  by  a 
verv  narrow  rim  of  another  color. 
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Edgeworthia.     Named  for  M.    P.  EdgewcrtK 
an  East  Indian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Thyme- 

Ornamental  evergreen  green-house  shrubs 
with  yellow  flowers,  closely  allied  to  Daphne. 
Natives  of  China  and  Japan. 
Edwa'rdflia.  In  honor  of  Sydenham  Edwards, 
a  celebrated  English  botanical  draughtsman. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB, 

Half-hardy  low  trees  and  shrubs,  with  pin- 
nate leaves  and  very  curiously-shaped  seed 
pods  and  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dark  golden 
yellow.  They  are  beautiful  plants  for  lawn 
decoration,  but  must  be  protected  in  winter. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  New  Zealand, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
in  1772.  Syn.  Sophora. 
Eel-Grass.  See  Vallianeria. 
Effuse.  Applied  to  inflorescence,  and  means 
a  kind  of  panicle  with  a  verj'  loose  arrange- 
ment. 
Egg-Plant.  The  Egg-Plant  of  our  gardens  is 
Solanum  melongetha,  var,  ovigerum,  a  native  of 
North  Africa.  It  was  ftrst  introduced  into 
England  In  1596,  but  f6r  a  long  time  was  little 
known  or  used,  owing  much  to  the  climate 
being  unsuited  to  the  perfect  development  of 
the  fruit.  In  India  and  other  hot  countries 
It  Is  a  favorite  article  of  food,  and  for  many 
years  It  has  steadily  grown  In  favor  in  this 
country.  In  India,  it  is  served  up  with  sugar 
and  wine,  and  in  Italy  and  France  it  is  used  in 
stews  and  soups.  Of  this  species  there  are 
several  varieties,  the  favorite  being  the  *•  Im- 
proved New  York  Purple,"  which  Is  a  strong 
grower,  the  plants  yielding  from  five  to  eight 
fruits,  some  of  which  are  of  enormous  size ; 
the  size,  however,  depends  much  on  the  soil 
and  method  of  culture.  For  perfection  of 
growth,  a  very  rich  soil,  plentv  of  moisture, 
and  warm  weather  are  required,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  frequent  hoeings.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, fruit  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  to  nine  inches  long,  and  weighing 
Ave  to  six  pounds,  is  easily  obtained.  There 
are  8(»veral  other  species  occasionally  grown  in 
our  gardens,  one  having  bright  scarlet,  another 
white  fruit,  each  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg, 
which  are  chiefly  grown  as  curiosities.  The 
white  variety  is  edible,  however,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  delicately  flasored.  Seeds 
should  bo  sown  about  March  1st,  in  a  tem- 
perature at  no  time  lower  than  70**  Fahr., 
and  from  the  seed  bed  pricked  out  in  shallow 
boxes,  and  from  these,  a^ain,  into  small  flower 
pots,  to  bo  planted  out  in  the  opon  ground 
when  all  daiif^er  from  frost  is  past,  as  the 
plant,  being  tropical,  is  at  all  tim«»^j  MMisllive 
to  cold. 

Eggs  and   Bacon.     Linnrut  ruhjartM,  and   Lotus 
corniculatas. 

Eggs  and  Butter.     Linnria  vuhjariM. 

Eglantine.     Sweet  Briar.     Rosa  ruhiginoHa. 

Egyptian  Bean.     S«m»  IhtJirhn^  IjtiUhth. 
Of  Pythagoras.     Xrlamhimn  Mjtrciosum. 

Egyptian  Lily.     S(»e  Richnrdia. 

Egyptian  Lotus.     Xf/mpfunt  L(t(u.H. 

Egyptian  Pea.     See(7r/r. 

Egyptian    Rose.       S('ahu)Ha    nnrnsiM,    and    S. 

atropurpurta. 
Egyptian  Thorn.     CruttTijuH  Ptfnintvfha. 
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Bhre'tia.  In  honor  of  D,  tL  Ehnt,  a  eelebratoci 
German  botutiirnl  di'iiughtbman.  Nat.  Oni. 
BoragmacetE. 

A  small  genus  of  very  iM-aulifiil  tropical 
trees  and  sbruljtn,  prmiucbij^  large  t-orymbH  uf 
fra|?rant,  mostly  white  Jluvvers.  Iutroiiuc<itl 
in  1823  ;  prtjpagatt^d  by  enttings. 

Ehre'tia'oeae,  A  natin-td  order,  now  placed  ha  a 
tribe  of  Boraginacem, 

Bicbho'mia,  Named  In  honor  of  J.  A*  F.  Etch- 
horn,  an  eminent  Prussian*  Nat,  Ord*  PurUe- 
(if  nan  (V, 

Very  lfit*^refitlnfs' stovt^  aquatic*^,  tiatlvpB  of 
South  America  and  Iropleal  Afriea.  E.  crun* 
sipes,  Syn.  Pondrtrria  azitrea,  or  F.  criiMHlpcH, 
gruwi*  freely,  Jkmting  on  the  surlute  nf  ibo 
water,  without  the  roots  Imnf^  In  thu  soil ;  tln^ 
other  &ptM:leB  art?  easily  grown  In  pots  tlHod 
with  coui'He,  rather  rieh  soil,  immeii^ed  ami 
kept  in  wat<!r, 

El£eagna'oeae«  A  natural  order  of  tre»^«  or 
shrubft*  more  or  leBs  covered  w^iih  m'mule 
siiv(»ry  or  brown  eenrfy  scales,  and  natives 
chielJy  of  the  jiorUnun  hctniB]>her<'.  Thrro 
are  four  kfinwn  gcnt^i  a  and  about  thirty  sjh'- 
cio9,  Shfithet'diu,  EltFtifffHiSt  aud  llipprtphae 
ar<^  examples  of  the  order* 

Elaea'gnua.  Olea-sten  or  AVUd  Oh've.  Frr^ii 
Ehiitt,  an  oliv»?.  and  a/;'m>iH,  a  eiiastt^  tri*e; 
rcseuiblanee  the    tree   bears.    Nat.  OrtL  Elm- 

A  genus  of  bar<ly  and  half-hftrfly  ornamental 
low-growing  trct-s  or  shrubs*  nulive?*  of 
southf^m  Europe  and  Asia.  E,  harteitMin,  is  an 
old  garden  shrub,  noted  for  the  eilTery  widte- 
ncss  of  its  foliage,  and*  on  this  aecmint.  Ib 
often  selected  to  plant  In  a  conspicuous  eh  na- 
tion, or  to  contrast  with  shrubs  i>f  darker 
foliage.  ltd  flowers  ai*e  produced  in  May,  am 
cpdto  small*  pale  yellow%  and  frtigrant.  E. 
argrmtea  is  described  by  Gray*  under  the  name 
of  Sheplierdia  anjcnteUt  which  see. 

Else'is.  The  Oil  Palm.  From  Elnia,  the 
olive;  similarity  of  fxprossing  oU  from  the 
fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  Pnhnm\'ir. 

This  interesting  grnus  of  Palms  consists  of 
but  few  species,  the  minor  ones  being  na- 
tives of  &mith  Am<^ricii.  E.  Ouineeftsit*,  th"» 
most  important  species,  abuunds  on  the  w-'i^t 
coast  of  Africa.  It  grows  to  the  greatest 
perfecli^iu  in  sbaily  places,  where  the  tre»'rt 
attain  a  height  of  twenty  feet.  The  ininnuise 
groves  ijdeisp<»rsed  with  the  larger  vegeta- 
tion of  that  country,  gives  the  land&cat^Mj  an 
Inclescrlbable  beauty.  The  fruit^s  In  this 
speeies  are  borne  in  immense  dense  hea<1s» 
measuring  from  one  to  two  feet  long*  ttn<l 
from  two  to  tliree  feet  in  cirenmferenee,  the 
individual  fruit,  or  nut*  being  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  Kusg  by  an  inch  in  dianu'ler.  The>e 
fruitB  yield  tho  Palm  Oil  of  comtnerect  tin- 
collecting  of  wh*cdi  is  the  principal  industry 
of  tho  negroes  iti  many  parls  of  Africa,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  west  eo^ist.  Tho 
oil  is  obtained  by  l>r(d^ing  the  fruit,  boiling 
in  water,  and  skimndng  it  o(T  as  it  rines  to 
the  surface.  The  Puhu  Oil  of  eomnunx^e  is 
about  the  eonsistenco  of  butter,  of  a  det>p 
orange  yellow,  beeuming  HghWr  upon  beintf 
exposetl  to  the  air,  and  when  fi-esb  it  emits  a 
fiweet  vioU  t  odor.  In  Africa  this  oil  is  ub*'^! 
as  butter  under  thi^  nanui  **t  ght^a,  A  eoup  is 
aiiK)  luado   of   it,   that  foint^s  an  important 
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article  of  food.  The  vru=>t  prrxluetlvehesa  4»f 
the  plant  is  evident  from  the  fzict,  that  tti^ 
imjiortalions  into  Great  Britain  ttUm(%  InlN-d. 
amounted  to  mure  than  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  chief  use^  to  vvhieh  this  oil  Is  «  - 
plied  is  iu  the  tnaiiufactur*^  of  eandleft.  Pal-  i 
Oil  soap,  and  for  lubricating  oil  for  maehi.i- 
ery. 

Hleeoca'rpus.  From  Elaia,  the  olive,  and  ^r- 
2»AH,  fruit ,  re&embiaiico  of  the  fruila.  Ka., 
Ord-  TiUacti£. 

A  genus  of  handsome  trees  >m? longing  to  th<* 
Linden  fauiily.  They  are  natives  of  South 
America,  Australia*  and  the  East  Indie 
The  flowers  are  white  or  green,  quite  showy^ 
The  rough  bony  fruity  or  stone*  has  a  scidjj 
tured  appearance,  and  is  used  for  neekiuce^ 
and  other  articles  of  ornament.  The  fruit  is 
fturronnded  by  an  edible  pulp,  and  is  pickled 
like  olives.  The  bark  *jf  som<^  of  the  speciea 
alTiU'ds  an  excellent  dye.  varjing  from  iighiL 
brown  to  deep  black;  it  is  highly  valued  for^ 
Its  perm^mency. 

Eleeode'ndrou.  Olive  Wood.  From  KUiia,  an 
olive,  and  dendron^  a  tree  ;  alluding  to  the  re. 
sembltinee.     Nat.  Ord.  CetaHirmrar . 

A  genus  of  mediunrsl^ied  evergreen  tn*et 
conuiion  in  Africa*  India,  the  south  of  Eurojj 
and  is  also  abundant  in  the  Holy  Land.  Th« 
trees  grt»w  from  thirty  to  forty  f<'et  hi^h* 
much  branched,  with  rough,  scraggy  tnmks, 
jind  furnish  tho  Olive  Wood,  used  s*^  much 
in  turning  and  various  small  works*  such 
as  liuxes,  charms*  trinkets*  and  small  cabi- 
net work.  The  fruit  is  much  esteemed  and 
yields  an  oil  something  like  that  of  the  true 
Olive*  Oie\i  Europam^  tliough  of  an  Inferior 
quality. 

Elder.    American.     Sambwms   Canadewtia^   and 
the  geuus  Im. 
British.     Snmfnicas  nit^ra. 
Marsh,  or  Water.      Vibumuin  Opultm. 
Poison.      HhiM  vrtumiitum* 
Wild,  at  North  America.     Aralia  hif^pida* 

Elecampane.     See  Inula  Htlrnlitm. 

Elephant's  Apple.     F^ronia  EU'phatttum. 

Elephant's  Ear.    The  genus  Ihf^nUt,  and  Caik 

t'fi^iiu  tHCiilfHta. 
Elephant's    Foot.     See    Tctitudmaria   EUpKan^ 

tipti*. 

Elephants-trunk  Plant,  ^fart1/nut  lirotHmd^ka^ 
and  Aiitnittm  mtnuupuinum* 

Eletta'rla.  A  synonym  of  Amomnm,  which 
see. 

Eleusi^ne.  Derived  from  ElruAiti^  whi're  was  a 
eelelirated  temple  of  Ceres,  Nat*  Onl. 
Gruminaeecp. 

A  family  of  curious  grasses*  mostly  InhatU- 
tants  of  tlie  Ea^st  Indies.  E.  oliffOHtafhtftt,  iiai4 
of  the  niMht  orminii'nt^'il  spt'clea*  is  a  dwa 
grass*  wt'll  adapted  for  the  flower  lK>nl*»r.  oi 
to  be  used  its  a  **  dried  gra^s "  for  winter- 
bouquets;  it  is  native  uf  Chinju  perfectly 
hardy*  arid  of  fK*rennial  duration.  E.  coraeana, 
is  gntwn  in  Japan  as  a  gmn  crop  for  lt3  lax  go 
farinaceous  seeds. 

Elichry'sunx    See  Helichri/sum, 

EUse^na.     Named   in  brmor  of  Prin'  ^"^^'^•J 

sister  of  Napoh'*»n.     Nat.  Ord.  Anw 

\  small  K*'i»>*'^<^f  strong-growing  J   .., .-^  ,»^ui' 
Peni,     The  tlowers  are  borno  in  a  cIii^I^t  on  A 
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scape  nnttrly  tJireo  feot  lilgh,  pun.^  whit**  nnd 
fragmitt,  otosptj'  ivsembliiij?  JHmme,  They 
ii^cjulr.i  gref-^u  house  tiviitment.  To  bring 
them  iiiti)  Oower*  wat»*r  Bkouid  be  witlihela 
after  thoir  season 'si  growth*  until  iJie  flower 
»Hpike  api^PHi^,  when  Ihey  should  have  the 
wiirnieHt  p4»siti<ni  in  the  gre<^n-liouse,  with 
plenty  ot  air  and  water.  Propagated  by  ofif- 
&ets.     Introduced  in  1S37. 

HIk*Baj]c.     ^ft^{pwlia  glaum. 
^k*ft-liorii  Fern.     Platxfcerium  alcicome, 
HJoboca'rpus  oleraceua.     Pod  Fem*     A  (^yn- 
c>n.>  m  of  CkratupbrtJi  thulitiroiik^,  wideh  see. 

Z  m.     Amerieun^  or  White.     Llmiu*  Americana. 
ArTierieufi  Cork,  ov  Kock.     Utmtts  rncemoHa. 
MoosHf,  E*'il,  or  HiipjMTy.     Ulmus  fuli\L. 
WiUh,  or  Wych.     Uhmis  Montana. 

Elo'dea.  Wnier  Thyme.  From  fiodtw,  a  marsh  ; 
th»?  habitat  ion  ot  the  plants.  Nat.  Urd. 
Hydroch  aridat'e(£ . 

A  stiiall  genuA  of  aqimtie  or  marshy  p  ant*^, 
ttallres  of  this  country  and  western  Asia.  E, 
Vir^nifa  is  ratljer  a  haiidaome  plant,  with 
rtewh  or  pink-eolored  (lowers,  dlj^posed  \i\  axil- 
lary or  t4?rminal  ^dusUjrs, 

Elongated.  Lcagtiiened  or  stretched  out ;  when 
ail}  part  of  an  organ  i*  in  any  way  renifirkable 
for  its  length  in  comparison  with  ita  breadth. 

E'lymtis-  Lyme-Grass,  Wild  Rye.  Aeeonling 
to  Liniiiinis  it  is  named  from  ehjo^  to  cover. 
Nat  Ord.  Graminacf^m, 

A  genus  of  strong-growhig  grasses^  Inhabi- 
tanU  of  both  the  new  and  the  old  wx^rlds. 
Some  of  the  species  are  grown  for  economic 
puri»o»es,  others  for  tlieir  ornamental  charae- 
lor  E.  artnariws  affords  the  neareBt  approach 
to  a  grain  crop  attatnalde  by  tlie  Icelaadera, 
and  thi«  only  can  be  cultivated  in  very  favor- 
able* localities.  They  highly  appreeiate  the 
&oc«l3«  call  them  Melur,  and  eat  them  raw  or 
ma^Jo  Into  cakes.  It  is  also  useful  for  binding 
moveable  eand  hills,  etc.,  by  means  of  Its  long 
creeping  rhizoaies.  E.  hinirU^  is  a  native 
fr|»eejes,  and  is  grown  for  ornamental  jnir- 
p<i8»»s.  It  is  pop II  larlv  known  as  Bottle-brush 
Ura'is,  ar*d  is  referred  by  Gray  to  the  genug 

Enrargiiiate.  Having  a  small  noteh  in  the  end, 
li  ^  if  a  pieee  had  been  taken  out. 

rmoosaed  Cypreaa.    See  Ghjfiiofiirobm, 

Zmbryo.  The  rudijiientof  a  plant  eimt^lned  in 
the  Ki'od,  It  makes  its  first  iippeiiranee  soon 
iuV'V  ll«"  polk-n  has  fertilized  tiie  ovuJc. 
Ftjwfi  rmttrt/o^  a  leaf  bud. 

EcnpetrVceae.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  with 
li'stUi-like,  *n'ergre(»n  Icavcb,  wK  hont  .stipules, 
find  spaall  JLxillary  Uowers,  which  are  usuully 
hn|MMf#«ci.  They  are  natives  ehietly  f>r  the 
norUn^rn  parts  of  Europe  and  America..  There 
an^  four  known  genera  an«l  five  speeh*s. 
Emprtrum,  Ct^atutla  and  Confua  are  examples 
nf  the  oifJer. 

Empe'tfitm.  rrake-beny,  orCrowd»erry.  From 
rn.  i  prtrof^,  a  rock  ;  in  allusion  to  the 

pin  Ih-     Nat.  Ord.  Emprtraerm. 

K  ..,.,.  ..A,  a  native  hjirdy  t^pecies,  is  an 
ornarot^ital  evorgre«'n,  low-spreading,  heath- 
hke  shrub,  bearing  edible  brownish-black  ber- 
rlea ;  wtfll  rtdapteu  for  a  damp  situation  on  a 
roclteiy* 
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Encephala'rtos.  From  en,  within,  kcphal\  the 
IkmkI,  mulartofi,  hn^ud ;  the  iiuier  part  of  tle^ 
top  of  the  trmik  being  farinaceous.  Nat.  Urd. 
Cifcadacrcp, 

This  Is  a  small  genus  separated  from  Zamia. 
They  are  in  all  resjvects  veiy  similar  plants, 
require  the  same  treatment,  and  are  natives 
principally  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
He  vend  of  the  species  are  valuable  decorative 
plants. 

Enchanter's  Nightshade,    Bee  Ciretsa. 

Encholi'rion.  A  genus  of  Brompliactm,  consist- 
inu  of  a  few  Brazilian  herbrtceous  plants, 
usually  refi^rred  to  VrifMia,  wliich  &ee. 

Endive.  Cfchnrhim  EmJiria.  Ttiis  hardy  annual 
is*  a  native  of  the  Ea^t  Iiitliert,  and  is  consid- 
ered a  vnluable  salad  at  a  time  when  few  other 
vegetables  arii  furnish<^d  lor  the  table.  Like 
the  lettuce,  its  leaves  are  ui^ed  before  its  flow- 
ering stem  bi?gins  to  app'*ar.  Tlnse  leaves 
are  very  hard  and  bitter  when  exposed  to^the 
air;tlM»y  are  tiierefore  blanched,  and  If  this 
be  properly  performed  they  become  crisp  and 
tender,  and  retain  only  an  agreeable  bitter- 
ness. Many  varieties  of  the  Endive  are 
included  in  seedsraen*s  lists,  all  of  which  are 
the  results  of  selection  and  eultivation. 

Endive.     Wild.    See  Cickorium. 

Endocarp.  The  lining  of  a  carpel ;  the  inner 
surface  or  lining  of  a  fruit,  representing  at 
that  time  the  upper  surface  of  a  carpellai-y 
leaf.     The  stone  of  a  Cherry  Is  its  endocarp. 

Endogens.  A  large  class  of  plants  to  which  the 
name  of  MmiocotyledonA  is  also  given.  ••  They 
have  a  cellular  and  vascular  system,  the  latter 
exhibiting  spiral  vessels.  Their  stem  is  endo* 
genous,  that  is  to  say,  increases  in  diameter 
by  the  addition  of  woody  vessels  towards  its 
interior,  the  outer  part  being  the  oldest  and 
densest,  and  hence  the  name  Endogens, 
i II ward' growers  ;  tmndles  of  woody,  spiral, 
and  pitted  vessels  are  scattered  throughout 
the  cellular  tissue;  there  is  no  pith,  no  separ- 
able hark,  no  woody  rings  or  zones,  and  no 
true  medullary  rays.  The  age  of  woody  Endo- 
gens cannot  be  dcterndned  by  counting  con- 
centric rings,  a-i  in  Exotjens.  Tlio  leaves  are 
usually  continuous  "with  the  st*'m,  and  do  not 
fall  off  by  articulations;  and  when  at  length 
they  sepanite,  their  bases  leave  marks  or 
scars  at  definite  intervals  on  the  stem,  as  may 
be  Been  in  Palms.  The  stem  a  of  Endogens 
are  often  subburanean,  in  the  form  of  corms^ 
rhizomes,  or  bulbs.  The  leaves  have  stom- 
al es,  and  their  venation  Is  usually  parallel, 
though  in  a  few  crises  It  is  slightly  reticulated. 
The  tlowens  have  stamens  and  pistils,  and 
1  hree'ruembered  svmmetry.  The  ovules  are 
contained  in  an  ovarv,  and  tlie  embryo  has 
one  cotyleditn,  or  s'u'J  ioU',  wiienco  they  are 
cjdled  monocotyledimous, 

Endoamose.  That  fcjn-e  which  caufies  a  viscid 
(Iiijd  lying  within  a  cavity  to  attract  to  itself 
a  watery  iluld  through  an  organic  membrane. 

Engelma'nnla.  Named  In  honor  of  Gcorfff  Enq^ 
mann,  of  St.  Louis,  acelebrateil  boLauist.  Jiat. 
Ur(i.  CompoMiftT. 

E,  itinnatijida,  the  only  species,  is  an  erect, 
haiuly  piuvnnial  herb,"  with  golden-yellow 
flowers  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  It 
grr*ws  one  to  two  feet  in  helpjht,  and  thrives 
in  ordinary  garden  soil.  It  was  Introduced  to 
cultivation  from  the  western  prairies  In  IHHl. 
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EnglUh    Mercury.     Ckenep€>dium  Bomm  Hen- 

ricus, 

Bnlda'ntbufl.  From  mkaua^  enlargedt  iind 
anthiis,  a  (lower;  the  (lowers  are  swollen  iathe 
middle.     Nut.  Ord,  Ericactm, 

Highly  heautlful  objects,  whicli,  from  their 
habit  of  blooming  in  the  whiter  Bml  enrlj* 
spring,  fire  much  esteemed  for  ornamenting 
the  green-htJiise  and  coaster vatory.  They 
aliouid  hiivo  aehryU'cl  situation  out  of  doora 
through  the  suoimer.  Propagated  by  cMt- 
tlngg,  which  ref|uire  to  be  of  firm,  young 
wood.  There  are  five  species,  natives  prlni-i- 
pally  of  Japan,  China,  and  the  E4ist.  First 
introduced  from  China  in  1812. 

Enaiform.  Quite  Btraight,  with  the  point  acute* 
like  the  blade  of  a  broadsword  or  the  leaf  of 
an  Iris. 

Enta'da*    The  Malabar  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Legii- 

A  genus  of  ornamental  hot*hous^  cUmhers^ 
consisting  of  five  spec ies,  with  white  or  j-ei- 
low  flowerst  produced  cither  In  spikes  at  the 
bases  of  the  IcaveB,  or  in  bunches  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  moBt  remarkable  feature 
of  the  genus  is  the  extraordinary  length  of  its 
po*ls,  which  are  flat  and  woody,  divided  Into 
numerous  joints,  each  containing  one  large, 
tlat,  polished  seed.  In  E.  *»mmt?na,  a  native  of 
the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres,  the  pods 
Often  measure  six  or  eight  feet  In  length.  Tht^ 
seeds  are  nearly  two  inches  across  by  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  have  a  hard,  ivoody^  and 
beaulifuUy-polished  shell,  \A  a  dark-brf>wii  or 
purplish  color.  In  tiio  trttpics  the  natives 
convert  these  seeds  into  snuff-boxes,  scents 
bottles,  and  various  other  trlxikets.  In  this 
country  they  are  much  worn  as  charms  on 
wat(*h-guiirtls,  and  are  very  common  In  their 
naiurui  state*  on  the  side*walk  stands  in 
Brtwidwny,  Now  York.  Thcv  are  natives  of 
the  West  and  Eiist  Indies  una  the  Svmth  Hea 
Islands.  The  seeds  are  often  picked  up  on 
the  coast  of  Florida,  and  even  as  far  as  the 
coast  of  Finland,  having  been  conveyer!  there 
by  the  great  oceanic  cuiTcnt'^.  They  are  scdd 
tinder  the  name  of  8ea  Beans  ajid  Florida 
Beans. 

Bome'con.  A  genus  of  Papaveraccoi^  containing 
only  one  species,  descriljed  as  intermediate 
between  Styhphorum  and  San^juinuria^  from 
both  of  which,  however,  it  differs  widely  iu  Its 
scMpose  habit  and  racemose  llowei-s,  Ujdlko 
the  Poppies,  also,  the  ^omrcon  holds  its  indi- 
viduid  llMwers  for  many  days  togoth<T,  and 
produces  them  in  such  abundance  from  May 
to  S«*ptemher  as  to  merit  a  Urst  place  In  all 
good  cttUection«.  It  is  quite  a  novelty,  and 
with  its  yellnw-green  cydamen-iike  leaves 
and  showy  flowers  forms  quite  a  picturesoue 
gnnip  In  the  iHubaceous  border.  It  was  tiis* 
covennl  at  Kwangsi,  China,  in  18H4,  by  Dr. 
Hen r>',  and  is  readily  Increased  by  means  of 
its  numei*ous  runners, 

Eope^pon.  A  genus  of  ornamental  gourrls,  con- 
sisting of  two  hpecies,  formerly,  and  still, 
gi'nerully  included  in  the  genus  frichoHaniiifS^ 
which  bce, 

Epaciida'ceaB,  A  natural  order  of  shrubby 
plani-s  with  usually  simple  alternate  leaves, 
andiegidat  and  i>erfect  flowers  in  spikes  or 
racemes.  Natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago 
and  Australia,    There  are  thirty-two  known 
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genera  and  over  300  species.     Epacfis,  St^ 
phdiut  and  Draeophifllum  are  examples  of  the 

order, 

Epa'cria.  From  fpi,  upon,  and  akron,  the  top; 
The  Epacris  grows  upon  the  t<tpB  of  hills  and 
on  rising  grounds.     Nat.  Onl.  Kixtrridacrcr. 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornajaental  shrub* 
from  Australia,  tlie  speeies  of  which  are  highly 
valued,  both  for  their  graoefid  beauty  and  the 
early  period  at  which  they  produce  their 
^djundant  flowers.  For  a  proper  mi'thod  of 
treatnn'nt,  we  quote  from  the  Florist's  Jour- 
nal:  ♦' The  method  we  am  about  to  recom- 
mend for  the  inanQgem^^nt  of  these  lovely 
filants  will  be  found  to  differ  considerably 
from  the  ordinaty  course  of  treatment,  but  as  ' 
we  have  found  it  so  decidedly  preferable,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  In  advising  its  adoption. 
To  begin,  we  select  young,  healthy  plants,  and 
in  February  remove  them  from  the  small  pots 
in  whiuh  they  have  been  grown  Into  others 
three  or  four  sizes  larger,  aceonllng  to  the 
apparent  strength  of  the  Intllvidual,  using  a 
very  sandy  soil ;  the  rougher  and  more  turfy 
the  soil  is  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive. 
Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  drain* 
age.  Tlia  plants  are  then  cut  back  to  within 
four  or  five  joints  of  thidr  last  growth  and  are 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat,  where  they  soon 
*  break  *  vigorously.  These  new  growths  are 
stopiM^d  by  pinching olT  their  tops  two  or  tlrree 
times  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  taking 
care,  however,  to  discontinue  it  after  July,  so 
that  the  last  shoots  may  have  time  to  rij>en 
before  the  winter,  and,  by  giving  proper  atten- 
tion to  watering,  they  will  attain  a  length  of  a 
foot  or  more,  and  make  nice  little  specimens 
to  bloom  in  the  following  spring.  Aiter  they 
have  tiien  done  flowedng,  they  are  again 
repotted^  and,  Instead  of  being  sti^ppetl  In 
their  after-growth,  are  at  once  cut  back  to 
very  near  the  base  of  the  tHecedlng  year's 
shoots,  and  are  then  allowed  to  grow  as  far 
as  they  please,  training  them  Into  any  desir- 
able form.  Thiis,  Instead  of  a  few  flowers  on 
several  Bmall  stems,  we  have  long  spikes  full 
of  flowers^  Increasing  the  general  beauty  of 
the  jjhmts  to  an  amazing  extent.  Every  year 
they  are  cut  d<*wn  in  the  same  manner,  anti 
each  seas<ui  more  numerous  spikes  are  pn:*- 
duced.  We  nuistol*serve,  however,  that  after 
the  first  season  the  plards  are  not  snbjeot*»d  to 
a  high  ti?mper«tun^,  chiHising  in  preference  a 
shaded,  airy  place  for  them  to  make  their  new 
wood  through  the  summer,  r^Muovlng  them 
about  August  to  a  surmy  position,  In  onler  to 
ripen  the  recent  shoots;  in  other  ? 
ordinary  att*»nticm  is  all  that  is  i  • 
Hardly  as  good  results  can  be  obtaim  ,  ,, 
counti-j",  asthey  suffer,  liketlieHrai  Ik  from  our 
huig,  dry,  hot  summers.  Propii;,v>trd  by  rtrt* 
tings  of  the  tips  of  the  shoots  \\ 
t4i  two  inches  in  length*  In  sp 
summer.  E.  ijrandiftortt,  one  oi  m 
S[>ocies,  was  Introduc^sd  In  180$, 

Ephe'dra.    The    Greek    for   the    Hipjoirj'**    <r 
Hof^i-tnil,   which    it    resembles.     Nat.   Onl. 
(Jnrtai^tr. 
This  gi'uus  consists  of  evei^ 

'  .  shrubs  with  numerous  slend*  r 
bram^hes,  and  small,  scale-' 
shrubs  inhabit  the  rocky  &! 
terranean  and  salt  plains  fd  Asui.     mmim^  .n  ino 
species  are  ver^'  ornamcnt/il,  but  are  not  jmf- 
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flciently  hardy  to  Bt-aiid  the  winters^  iiiipro- 
lecU'd,  Durth  of  tlui  Curolina^.  Oiw  ul  the 
sjHnnes,  E.  avtisyphiUtirat  is  ssttld  to  eojitaiu 
lui'i^e  f^uantitiws  of  tan nm, 

_  ephemeral.  Existing  for,  or  less  thaiit  one 
day;  us  where  a  coi^dla  i^xpaiids  for  a  fe^v' 
linurd  at  motit,  and  tUt'ii  fade£>. 

I  Spide^ndnim.  Fn>m  epi.  uipon»  and  drndroii,  a 
lr«'o  ;  tlie  plants  are  usually  found  gruvviiig  on 
th»?  braiichi*8  of  treos,      Nat*  Ord,  OrrhidneetP.   ' 

Tills  is  an  ext/t'nsive  ami,  fortius  ujokl  pun, 
beautiful  genuri  of  epifiliytal  Orehids.  All  of 
th«*iu  may  bt*  ^fmwti  on  bilietB  of  wood  oi  c^n  | 
cork,  or,  wher»*  it  is  pn*ferri^d,  forth**  BLrojigt'j* 
growing  6p**cies,  pnts  nuiy  be  used^  and  in 
the  latter  case  it  is  imlisp^nsable  that  the 
BolJ  be  [x>rous  and  woll  diainetl.  Ir  bhonhl 
consiait  of  equal  parts  tif  Bphaffnuni  ino^^ 
and  llbrouB  pi^at,  tillin^r  tlu^  putri  fur  two- 
tidrds  their  d**pths  with  hixikmi  potshrnis, 
and  when  the  plants  arn  plat'(*d  in  tluMu,  the 
base  of  thoir  pseudtnbulljB  must  be  kept  eoti- 
eldfrahly  above  the  rlni,  bo  ttiat  ^\ater 
may  not  lodjie  between  theni.  The  Baine  rela- 
tive variations  of  t**mperatine  t^hould  be 
wb(M*rvod  for  these  as  mentioned  for  Den<lro- 
bium,  ke<»ping  it  at  an  average  of  ten  degrees 
luwer  than  recommended  for  that  genua ;  and 
#sthe  ftarne  principieH  govern  the  growtli  of 
^Bieli»  the  like  changes  of  atjuospherlc  inlluenrr 
mtiv^  rjetwBisary  in  either  catie.  The  genus  con- 
siiiU  ot  over  300  epeeles,  distHbiited  thrt^ugh- 
oui  the  We?*t  Indies^*  Mexico,  and  South 
America.  Propiigatc^d  by  division.  The  first 
sp<.^ciee  was  introduced  in  17^18. 

ISpidermiB.  The  true  skin  of  aphmt,  immedlate- 
iy  nnderlying  the  cuticle* 

B'a,  Trailing  Arbuturt  From  e/n,  upon* 
%ad  gaia,  the  earth  ;  refmTing  to  Ite  trailing 
habit.     Nat.  Ord.  EHcacem. 

E.  re^nat  the  only  sproies,  is  one  of  onr 
most  beautiful  native  early  Bpring-tlowering 
plants.  It  is  a  low-growLng,  evergreen  shrub, 
prmlueing  axillary  clusters  of  small  ros<* 
colored  flowers,  remarkable  ior  thoir  rit-h, 
spicy  tnigrance.  They  are  usual ly  found  in 
the  shade  of  Pines  or  Scrub  Oakb.  In  warm, 
6h<^ltered  sitiations  they  slmw  their  llower^* 
early  in  April.  It  la  Cf>maionly  known  on 
Long  Island,  where  it  grows  in  gn'at  abiin- 
anee,  as  Tniiling  ArbutuSj  in  New  England  as 
May  Flower,  and  in  many  localities  oh  G round 
Laurel.  It  can  be  easily  grown  in  the  shiwled 
border  by  removing  the  plant  from  i\w  woods 
In  autumn,  being  careful  not  to  disturb  the 
roots.  After  planting  in  a  mmd}'  soil,  protivt  | 
fn>m  sun  and  winds  by  a  slight  covLning  of 
dry  U'aves,  Clmujis  carefully  takon  up  in  i 
autumn,  and  put  in  a  cool  greca-hcujse  in 
Kebruai-y,  will  come  intollower  in  March*  I 

Ep%»*iiB.  Growing  on  land,  in  eontradistinc- 
tiiin  to  growing  in  the  wai^^r.  Also  when  any 
part  of  a  teritis trial  plant  grows  close  to  the 
earth. 

iSpigynoui.      Upon  tho  ovary;  a  term  applied 
whrn  th«*  outer  whorls  of  the  flower  adla^ro  to  I 
t)i>  <»  that  their  upper  portions  ahuut 

as'  d  appear  to  Ik^  seati'd  on  it>  as  in   ' 

(  'mrtrniif  tfC^    etc* 

Qpllo'bium.  Willow  Ht*rb.  From  ejd,  upon, 
and  k*fKm,  a  lhhI;  Howers  feuperinr  or  seated 
on  a  i^teod  |mkL     Nut*  Ord.  OftaijnuYm, 
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A  genus  of  tall  growing,  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  initives  *it  Europe,  some  of 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Several  of  our  native  species  are  showy 
plants,  with  large  spikes  of  pink  fiowei-s»  that 
make  them  cimspieuous  border  plants.  They 
art'  all  of  eiisy  culture,  taking  care  of  tln^ju- 
SLdvrs  wh<'n  om:*»  phmtid,  and  are  Increased 
by  division  in  s[)ring,  or  from  seeds. 

Epirae'dlum.  Barrenwort,  From  epi  upon, 
akm  ti>,  and  Mtdion,  a  jilant,  said  to  U^  grown 
in  Media  ;  a  mime  fnan  Dioscorides.  Kat,  Ord. 
Bi'rhe.ndtu'*(£. 

t>rnanumtjd  hoj'dy  herbaeeoxis  perennials, 
witli  sttdked  i*om pound  leavt^s,  and  Ilow<us  of 
various  cohu's.  Tln-y  f*u  in  atlndral»le,  i>lanis 
for  n>ckwork  and  gmw  best  in  a  compost  of 
hiam,  and  h  af  mould.  Propagated  by  division. 
J^ativt's  of  Japan,  IVrsia^  Algeria,  etc* 

Eplpa'ctis,  Very  pretty  hardy  orchids,  natives 
of  Europe,  and  Ilussian  Asia.  Stem  one  to 
two  feet  high,  leafy,  bearing  a  loose  raceme 
of  purplit,  brcjwn,  or  whit^*  !li>wers.  They  are 
of  easy  culture  in  shady  bordt^rs.  and  form 
excellent  suhjVcts  for  naturalizing  in  artillcial 
htigs,  or  in  moist,  peaty  spots. 

Epl'phora.  A  pretty  little  terrestrial  Orchid^ 
fi'oni  South  Africa,  Vith  yellow  flowers  streak- 
ed with  red.  E,  pnhsefus,  the  only  6i>ecies, 
Avaa  taken  from  PuitfHiuckya, 

Epii^hyUous.  Either  growing  upon  or  Insertcnl 
on  a  leaf. 

Epipliy'llum.  Crab's  Claw  Cstctus,  Lobster- 
Ira  vi-d  Cactus.  Frc^m  epi,  uptm,  ami  phytlon, 
a  leaf:  llowi^rs borne  on  the  ends  uf  the  leal- 
like  hramdies.     Nat.  Urd.   Otirtticrtt:. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  CartacLHUis  plants, 
luitlves  of  Biiizib  wheie  they  are  gt*nerally 
fiiund  upnn  the  trurdis  of  tnvs.  Thn  varieties 
are  mnuerous  and  are  largely  <'ultivated  for 
Itieir  showy  flowers.  E.  trnnralum  aiul  it'*  var- 
ieties are  "the  kij»ds  *  usually  cultivated  in 
our  gtvcn-huuscs,  and  are  amtuig  t!uj  most 
lii^hly  colored  and  tjeautiful  of  i>ur  wiiitcr- 
tlowering  plants.  Tiiey  are  of! en  grafted  (m 
CfTetiH  trkifujulari^,  C.  tjramiiJlijriM  C.  m^rptnti 
iuta^  and  others,  lait  do  hi-st,  jterhaps,  on  the 
Pt^rit*kia.  A  large  synunetrieal  nt^ail  Is  easily 
lornied,  and  with  proper  attention  witl  make 
a  plant  worthy  of  a  situation  in  any  green' 
)  1  o  u  b«  ^  T I m4 r  c  ul  t  u  re  is  o  f  t h  e  eas i  es  t  il  e  sc  ri  p- 
tjon;  d«dightlngin  arieh,  w<dl-dralned,  sandy 
^iiiil,  they  shtmid  have  plenty  of  air,  water  and 
sunlight  while  they  are  growing  and  watered 
i^pjiringly  during  the  winter  nnuiths  untitre- 
1}  14 tied  to  lie  brought  intobhxim.  The  Epiphyb 
liim  is  one  of  the  best  of  sitting-room  plants, 
and  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  November  to 
March  with  g<H>d  management.  Tliere  were 
rnrnierly  many  speiies  included  In  this  genus, 
most  ot  wiiirhare  m»w  found  in  €actU9f  0?r«u«, 
n  n  d  PhffUoawt  im. 

Epiphytes.  Plants  which  grow  upon  the 
surfuee  of  others,  wllh^mt.  d*uiving  any  nutri- 
ment from  tiieui,  as  inauy  Mossi'sand  Oivhids. 

Epigy^nium  leucobotrys.  A  synonym  of  lac- 
riHtum  k'urn hut rt/t* • 

E  ripre'mnmu.     From  e/n,  uf>on,  and  /ir^mwrMi, 

a  trunk;   in  allusion  to  the  apecies  rtnMing 

npiui  the  trunks  of  trees.     Nat.  Ord.  Arftitiem. 

A  genus   of  atiout  eight  species  of  idind.*- 

big    evergreen    plants    from    the    Malayan 
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Arobi[>e]&go  and  the  If^Unds  of  the  Bacifio.  E. 
Mirutik,  the  Tonga  Plant,  a  native  of  Fiji,  Is 
thus  described  by  N.  E.  Brown  i  *'This  Is  an 
ornamental  cUmber,  of  rapid  growth,  with 
bold,  dark  green,  plnnatie^ot  leaves  in  the 
adult  stage,  and  large  inflorescenees,  reeem- 
bllng  thoi*e  of  a  Moinstera.  It  is  a  v+*ry  suitable 
plant  for  training  up  pillare,  trunks  of  palms, 
tree  ferns,  et€.,  or  the  back  wall  tf  a  strive; 
and  besides  its  ornamental  chiLi.N  i<  l%  it  1b 
specially  in  ten?  sting  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  plant  changes  its  appearaiitje  as  tt  develops 
trom  its  juvenile  stage  with  titnall  entire 
leaves,  to  its  adult  flowering  stage  with  large 
plnnatlsect  lea^e^^;  sa  ^eil  as  for  its  medi- 
cinal qualities,  which  appear  to  have  been  long 
known  to  the  natives  of  the  countrleii  the 
plant  inhabits/' 

l*pi^scla*  From  tpwidoSt  ahaded ;  oeourrlng  tn 
tiieir  native  habitats  in  shady  places.  Nat, 
Ord.  Gesneracea:. 

Green-house  herbaceous  perenniaJfl,  with 
beautifully  colored  tolingtj,  and  solitaiy 
flowers  on  short  axillary  sl^ms.  They  make 
very  pretty  baisket  plants  for  the  hot- house, 
tho  only  place  in  which  they  thrive  well. 
They  grow  beat  in  sandy  loam,  and  leaf 
mould,  and  are  readily  inereased  by  cuttings 
About  thirty  speeiija  have  been  desseribed,  all 
natives  of  Nicaragua,  New  Grenada,  and  the 
West  Indies*  Atnobiaf  OpntroneleTiia,  Cyrlo- 
dfiirttf  FktfAod^a  and  Skiophila  are  iiow  all 
r*if erred  to  this  geiuis. 

Equal.  Where  ony  part  is  of  the  same  general 
fi>nn,  disjMmltlun  and  size,  us  ^ome  other 
part  with  whU'h  it  is  compared;  applied  to 
petals  and  sepals  "when  they  are  equal  tn  size 
and  bliape  wlLli  ea^h  other. 

Equeatriaii  Star.  One  of  the  popular  names  of 
iJipjtritntru  in . 

SquinoctiaL  Plants  whose  flowers  eximnd 
and  ehitie  at  particular  hours  of  the  day» 

Equldieta'cese.  A  nuturnl  order  of  the  higher 
<.'ryptt>|,'miis  ^vtiU  h  takes  its  name  froni  the 
genus  Etiiiu*ehim,  the  only  one  the  order  eon- 
tains.  Tht^y  are  r*'markable  for  th^t  externul 
i-eseniblaneo  which  they  bear  In  habit  to 
Oaatmrota  or  Ephdru,  and  as  regards  the 
heails  of  fruetiJJcntl(*n  to  Zamkt.  All  re^ 
Bi*niblaiire,  lunvt/vcr,  ceasei^  there,  and  the  nat- 
ural aninltU'S  of  the  plants  ai-e  with  Ferns. 
Tlu.Te  are  about  twc*nty-iive  ig  pee  inn  chiolly 
fnund  in  t4*iijpi'rate  ntnthi^rn  regions;  a  few 
are  ^ub4r< epical.  Ooe  of  thi^  latter  group,  E. 
Mviftii^  atLuins  in  its  native  hiibitat  (BruKlh 
the  enorniouti  insight  of  thirty  ft-et,  *^  Dutrh 
Jtnshe.'?/'  umhI  for  scouring  and  polishing,  arc 
tlir  St  tuns  of  K.  htfcmtik. 

EquitauL  A  mode  ol  viTimtlon,  or  of  arrange- 
ment of  leav<'swith  ri-wpiH-t  to  each  other,  in 
which  the  sttl<^rt  uv  eilgi*j*  alt cmately  overlap 
each  other,  ha  in  Ji  fort  fa  irltfkndPM. 

Eragro'stla.  Love-Gnit^s,  Fnun  rroK,  love,  and 
ftffrti^fin,  \;nis^;  in  allusion  to  the  \teautiful 
dancing:  ^pikeli*ts,  whence  the  [lopular  name* 
Nat   Unh  (irttminavor. 

A  very  extensive  gi^nus  of  ^Tasse^,  found  in 
n<^Miiy t'v*4'y part. t»f  the  hahitnhle  f^Jobi.'.  lloht 
c>f  the  fi|ioci*^B  aro  vi*ry  hnnrli^om*' ;  l^ut  nonr 
of  them  m-f:  of  any  value  for  a^frirultund  pur- 
port^*ss.  K  ffpgtwM  Irt  a  v<U'y  ornnmi^rital  impe- 
des, ftium^wlint  r'MeTMbliitg  th*'  lirhat*  In 
habit  and  gracf-'fuliies^.  1 1  Is  i-vspmdaMy  adapted 
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for  border  culture,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  for  winter  or  dried  bouquets. 

Bra'nthemum-  From  ^nm,  to  love,  and  anth&- 
mon^  a  flower ;  referring  to  the  beiiuty  of  the 
flowers,    NaL  Ord,  Acanihat^etE. 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  ipvinter- 
flowerlng  green-bouse  plants,  found  pretty 
generally  distributed  throughout  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  countries.  The  flowers  are  small, 
purple,  white,  blue,  or  robe-colored.  They 
require  the  treatment  of  eoft- wooded  plants 
of  the  same  class.  The  two  species  E,  tricolor 
and  E.  etlropurpureaf  are  equal  to  Droceenos 
in  their  beautiful  erimson  and  carmine- 
colored  foliage,  which  fits  them  either  for 
massing  outside  or  as  spcelmens  in  the  green- 
house. They  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  were  first  Introduced  iu  1796. 

Era'Dthls.  Winter  Aconite*  From  er,  spring, 
and  anihoa^  a  flower  j  referring  to  Its  early 
flowering.    Nat.  OitL  Ranunculacra. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  tuberoua^rooted 
plants,  natives  of  Italy  and  Siberia.  E,  htfe' 
matia  is  the  well-known  Winter  Aconite.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  hardy  of  spring 
flowers,  tlirowing  up  its  pretty  yellow  blos- 
soms long  before  tna  snow  disappears,  and 
continuing  in  flower  for  several  we»'ks.  This 
is  tho  only  species  under  cultivation,  and  is 
freely  propagated  by  division,  of  the  tubers. 
It  has  been  under  euItivaUon  since  1596. 

EremoBtachja.  From  erymoa^  doserted»  and 
Machif^,  a  spike ;  alluding  to  the  flowers  grow* 
tng  in  sparse  vertleillate  spikes,  Nat-  Ord. 
Labiaim. 

Very  pretty  hardy  perennials,  natives  of 
western  and  central  Asia,  E.  lamtUala^  the 
only  specie**  in  cidtlvatfon,  bears  yellow  flow* 
era  in  ten  to  t^vtiLty-flowered  wiiorls,  the 
upper  ones  approxjmati*.  Increased  by  divi- 
sion or  &i'edii. 

ISremii^ms,  From  eremtm^  solltai'y,  and  o»ra,  a 
toil ;  referring  to  the  flower  spiko,  Nat*  UnU 
Liliacem. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty,  hardy,  herbaceous, 
large,  Hyacintli-like  plants,  consisting  of 
about  clgliteen  aperies,  natives  pnnL*i])ally  of 
Asiatic  Enssia.  Tho  yellow,  white,  or  rose- 
coUired  flowers  arc  home  on  elongatr<i  m- 
cemes ;  the  leaves  are  radical  and  linear 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  Increased  by 
division. 

Ergot,    k  disease  of  Corn,  Rye,  etc.,  produced 

by  Fungi, 
E^ria.     Frctm  rrimt,  wtvol :  referring  to  the*  down 

on  the  leaves  of  some  <^f  I  lie  siH^eii'sa.     Net, 

Urd,  OrchiddePtr. 

A  sihjill  grnvis  of  pri'tty  flow<'rlng  liot-iioueo 

On-liidH,  RllhMl  to  I>iM>ilrol>iuin,    m<tHlly  from 

tln^  East  Imlirs.  TIu'V  n'<[uire  the  ^anie  tn-at^ 

nient  n.**  Hlnnhopea,  iiml   arc  propagntiHl  by 

division;  introduced  in  1W37, 

Eiia^nthua.  Woolly  I>nrd-Grnsji.  From  trion, 
wool,  iind  ajtlhfM,  ii  Ihiwpr.  Nat*  Ord.  iirami- 
t*ff  rrfr. 

A  rinmll  t^enuft  ot  tjdbgrowing,  n^cibUke 
trusses*,  E,  N^tmmm,  a  rival  to  the  I'litupas 
Graws,  thoujjh  not  ^o  beautiful,  is  nior**  \alua- 
ble  in  this  latltudet  biing  perfectly  hanly;  iind 
producing  ll^  Kniecful  plumes  in  autunm  in 
gn^nt  abundiiiuv.  It  makes  a  niagnifleent 
lawn  {vlant,  and  \^  propagated  bv  root  division 
and  from  seed.     Introduced  in  iH24. 
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ea»    Heath.    From en'co,  to  break;  ix>f erring 
to  thf*  brittle  irntyre  of  the  wood.    Nat,  Urd. 

This  genua  comprehends  a  great  number  f)f 
specie^  the  most  of  which  are  verj'  beaiiiitul 
'.iBlieresting  ptants.     Several  hundred  of 

testes,  including  all  that  are  desirable 
door  culture,  ai>3  natives  of  Table 
Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They 
all  occupy  elevat-ed  ranges,  enjoying  a  pure 
air,  refreshed  by  copious  dews,  and  exposed 
for  a  long  perkid  to  a  dry,  arid  atmosphere. 
The  HeatJi,  however,  can  never  be  cultivated 
BO  6UOce6Bfully  here  as  in  England,  as  our  cli- 
mate la  too  dry  and  hot  In  summer.  What  is 
called  the  so  ft- wooded  section,  such  as  E.per- 
aoluto  and  its  white  variety,  E.  htjt^naiis,  E. 
WUmoreana,  etc.,  can  lie  grown  here  with 
i»ueees8,  and  are  exceedingly  valuable,  not 
only  for  winter  gi-een-hou:^e  decoration,  but 
for  cut  flowers.  They  are  readilj'  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wond,  which  Is  in 
proper  condition  when  it  begins  to  turn  brown. 
They  are  easily  grown  from  Bced,  an  interest- 
way,  on  account  of  the  varieties  produced 
a  little  care  has  been  given  In  eross-fer- 
tnization.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  In  pota 
of  lltiely*sifted  poat  and  Btind  pressed  tightly 
to  tiio  pot,  well  watered  before  sowing,  an<l 
ward  covered  with  a  bell  ghiss.  They 
luld  then  be  kept  in  a  cool  ho  ii.se  or  pit, 
where  thoycan  have  an  even  temperature  arni 
moisture.  The  Capo  species  were  Urst  intro- 
dueed  Into  England  in  177-t* 
litioa^oece,  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  under- 
fthrubtt,  with  evergreen,  rigid,  entire,  whorled 
or  opposite  loaves  without  stipules.  Arbulun 
Vnedo  Is  the  Strawberry  Tree.  Hhudodi'ndrtm 
arborrum  soinetimes  reache-*  in  India  a  heiglit 
of  forty  foot,  and  some  species  grow  at  nn 
elevation  of  16.000  to  18,000  feet  in  tlie  Hima- 
layiii>>.  Several  speelos  of  AztiUa,  Hhodoikn- 
dron  and  Kaimia  are  natives  of  the  United 
State*.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  highly 
pri/*ed  for  the  boauty  of  their  Iluwers*  There 
are  nbout  Jlfty  Itnown  genera  and  IKMJ  npeeies. 
Ericu ,  Rhodih lendron ,  Katm ia ,  ClH hra.A rb ulust 
and  Ledum  are  examples  of  tliis  order. 

Iri'ireTon.  From  er,  the  spring,  and  geron,  an 
old  nmn ;  stMue  being  hoary  with  a  (h>wny 
covering  early  In  tlie  season.  Nat.  Ord.  Gbm- 
pottUm, 

A  isenus  of  coarBe-growlng,  unpretending, 

* ^  "  ^  Hie  plants,   found  common  !n  wast^o 

rougbout  the  United  Htatet^;  in  8ome 
-  known  as  Fleabane.    Tlie  plants  are 
of  no  eeonomio  value. 

lO'oma.    A  synonym  of  Lmtct^um,  which  see. 

I'nuH.  Moaning  unknown-  (The  wild  Flg- 
lr«e  l6  the  Erinm  described  by  Dio>^co rides. 
It  ha«.  however,  no  re,Honiblan<;e  t<>  the  Ertnos 
uf  the  motlerns.)  Nat.  Ord.  SrrophtUariaeefB. 
This  Ib  a  Bmall  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
Alpine  planta,  suitable  for  ruck- work  or  other 
rough,  uneven  sltimtlons.  Th«*y  are  low- 
growing  plants,  gmerully  forming  clot+e  tnft-s, 
producing  lively  purple  and  white  flowers  In 
early  spring.  Though  perfectly  hardy,  they 
ar»!!  Imfiatient  of  water,  and,  consequently, 
Fhould  have  the  prot«H>tlon  of  a  frame  in  win- 
ter, unless  planted  In  a  very  dry  situation. 
There  are  one  or  two  evergreen  species  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hojje,  but  they  are  little 
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known.    The  hardy  species  are  propagated  by 
root  division  or  from  seed.     First  introduced 
into  the  garden  in  1739. 
Erlnns.    Pdckly^  rough. 

Etziobo^trya.  The  Ijoquat,  *ir  Japanese  Medlar, 
E.  iMespilm)  Japonu^i,  one  of  the  Pomucew^ 
Is  a  native  of  Japan  and  the  sovithern  part  of 
China,  and  lij  cultivated  as  an  edible  fruit  in 
many  parts  of  India.  It  is  now  placed  under 
the  genus  Photiiiiat  which  see, 

Uriocaula'ce^.  A  natural  order  of  marsh 
plants  with  narrow,  sptmgj^  leaves.  Ther© 
are  ten  known  genera  and  220  species.  None 
are  cultivated  except  in  bt^tanic  gardens. 
Erioauilon  Is  the  typieal  example  of  the  order. 

Srioone'ina.  From  enon,  wool,  and  fejtewie,  a 
knee;  the  joints  are  woolly,  Nat.  Ord.  Meias- 
tomacf'W. 

A  small  genus  of  green*house  herbaceous 
plants,  allied  to  the  Sonerila,  and  natives  of 
BrazlL  The  Howerts  are  white,  prfHluced  spar- 
ingly in  little  umbels  on  the  end  of  a  naked 
stalk.  E.  wnnnoratunt  has  beautifully  variC' 
gated  leaves,  green  striped  with  broad  bands 
of  white*  Its  haldt  Is  n€»t  unlike  some  of  the 
Begonias.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  Intro- 
duced in  1850. 

Eriogo^nom.  From  eriortt  wool,  and  genu,  a 
joint;  joints  of  the  stems  downy.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polijgonat'ew. 

A  genus  of  pretty,  summer-flowering  hardy 
an  finale  and  herbaceous  or  somewhat  woody 
perennials.  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and 
young  plants  may  be  obtained  by  division  or 
from  seed.  The  genus  contains  about  one  hun- 
dred Bpecies,  natives  of  north-west  America. 

Brio'phoniin.  Cotton  Grass.  From  erw>n,  wool, 
and  phoreo,  to  b4*ar ;  In  n^ference  to  the  silky 
tfiits  or  c(»vox*lngs  of  the  seeds.    Nat.  Ord. 

A  very  Inleresling  genus  of  marsh  or  bog 
plants,  commonly,  but  ineori'ectly,  termed 
grasses.  They  are  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
growing  in  def»si»  clumps  or  masses,  very  con- 
spicuous anci  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
flowers  of  t^ouie  of  the  biiecies,  the  heads  of 
which  apiH'ar  like  tufts  of  cotton.  One  of  the 
species  la  indigenous  in  this  ccmntry^  and 
several  of  them  have  been  naturalized  from 
Europe. 
Brlo'pBls.  From  ei*ia,  a  well-known  genus  of 
Orehidts,  and  t/psw,  i-esemblanee ;  woolliness 
of  flowers.     Nat.  Ord.  Ot^chidacen^. 

A  sinull  g<Miu8  of  Orchids,  liuving  the  gen- 
eral app<*aran«"e,  while  growing,  of  the  genus 
Eria,  but  with  gay,  orange-colored  flowers, 
resembling  the  Vandas.  They  are  nativow  i>f 
Mexiro  anil  New  Grenada,  and  are  bullitr 
tie  cult ivij Led. 
Srioape'rmuni.  From  eriott,  wool,  and  f*pfnno»t 
a  t^ceil ;  wooljy-rtceded.     Nat.  Ord.  i^iV iVic^rr. 

A  considernble  genus  of  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Goiid  Hope,  th<i  Ilowers  of  which  pre- 
cede the  leaves.  The  flowers  have  no  special 
iHjauty,  and  the  leaves  always  have  a  deformed 
appearance, 
BrioBte'mon.  From  erion,  wo«il,  and  »ffmon,  a 
stamen ;  referring  to  the  woolly  etaniens, 
Nat,  Ord.  RidacetB. 

A  gentis  of  handsome  green-house  plants 
from  Nevv  Holland,  of  neat,  compact  habit 
of  growth,  ajid  free-flowering.  The  flowers  are 
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white  or  pinkish,  produi-ed  singly  at  ttie  axiln 
of  thi*  leaves,  Tlii-y  require  pltmly  ut  air  and 
liglit,  a  lid  are  prtij^afcated  by  tuttin^s  of  tho 
young  sUoots  Ui  April.    Introcloaed  in  182i. 

EtitrVciiium.  From  eriofi,  wool,  and  tftrwr, 
iridwrn^  hair ;  plants  woolly.  Nat.  Ord»  Bora- 
ginacecR. 

A  gt'iius  of  handsiMU*^  dwarf  annual  or  per- 
I'lniial  hurbaceuus  plaut-^,  found  tUroughout 
liiu  tt-mptnatu  rt-^ion^  of  iho  northii^m  liem- 
isphi^ro,  South  ^y  t't<  a  and  Australia.  E.  imnum, 
the  one  most  goiir^raily  cultivated,  has  tknvers 
of  a  brilliant  sky-blue  etvlor,  with  a  yellowish 
eye,  not  y  ill  Ike  those  of  Jfyomtis  alpfsfri^^ 
but  larger.  It  has  been  eiithusiastieally 
termed  **The  Glory  of  tho  Alpine  Flora.  " 
E.  barbi^rum^  introvluced  to  cultivation  from 
California  tn  1886,  Is  a  very  pretty  whit<>fIow- 
ered  annual  species,  the  whole  plant  covered 
with  long,  s^>readiag  hairs.  Increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Bro'dium.  Heron's -bill.  Prom  erodioA,  a  heron  : 
referring  to  the  resHmblauee  of  tlie  style  and 
ovaries  lo  the  beak  and  head  of  the  heron. 
Nat.  Ord,   Gf^raniafem. 

The  genus  Eroilium  differs  from  the  Gerani- 
um and  Pelargonium  in  the  shape  of  its  seed 
vesscd.  In  all  the  three  the  &eed-pod  resem- 
bles the  head  and  l»eak  of  a  binl  ;  in  Geraniuru 
it  resembles  a  craru/s  bllU  in  PeUtrgonhim  it 
is  a  stork's  bill,  and  in  En>dium  a  herou's  bill. 
The  species  are  chvarf  annuals  and  pei-eniiiais 
priMlucing  mt>st|y  lilae  and  purph-*  tlowers. 
Every  part  of  the  plant,  when  bruised,  emits 
a  strong  pjeculiar  odor.  They  form  admirable 
plants  for  the  roek-gard<^n,  particularly-  in  dry, 
sunny  situations  and  in  sandy  soil.  Increased 
by  division,  or  by  seeds. 

Erose,  Eroded.  Having  the  margin  irregularly 
tooth*?d,  as  if  bitten  by  an  animal ;  a  term 
used  to  express  a  particular  kind  of  duntteu- 
lution,  as  ixi  Salvia  pimuiia. 

Erubescent,     lieddish,  blush-eolored. 

E'r^xm.  Loiittl.  From  erio,  tilled  land,  In 
O'ltic ;  Boine  of  the  species  are  pests  in  cultl* 
vated  ground.    Nat.  Ord.  LegtiminvHCE. 

A  genus  juntly  classed  as  w»>eds,  tho  only 
species  of  interest  being  E*  Lens^  the  common 
Lentil,  a  plant  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  It 
was  from  the  seecl  of  this  that  the  pottage 
Is  supposird  to  have  been  made,  for  whi<!ti 
Esau  sold  his  birttirlght.  It  is  hekl  in  high 
esteetn  in  Egypt  antl  Syria,  and  is  considered 
an  indispensable  dlot  by  the  natives,  who 
undertake  long  journeys.  It  is  largely  sold 
by  druggists  under  the  name  of  Ervalenta. 
This  gonurt  is  now  merged  by  •*  Hooker  and 
Beutham  "  Into  V7eio. 

Ery'nglmn.  Eryngo.  Prom  Err/nffion^  a  name 
adopted  by  Pliny  from  Dioseoridea.  Nat. 
Uitl.  UmlieiliftyrfB. 

A  vmvy  extensive  gfmua  of  hardy  annuals 
and  herbaceous  perenidals,  tin*  lattm*  toeing 
common  throughout  Europe.  E.  maWlimum, 
Si^a  Eryngo,  or  Sea  Holly,  is  a  conspicuous 
pla!\t  along  the  English  coast ;  tlie  Uowersaru 
tldHtle-like,  of  a  bright  blue  color-  K,  anu^ 
ihf/Hiirmm,  a  native  i»f  Dalmaiia,  Is  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  perennial  speeien:  the  flowers,  aa 
w<dl  a^  tln^  braets  and  up|H'r  jmri  of  the  stems, 
have  a  beautiful  blue  tint,  Kome  of  the  an- 
nual apecied  ore  very  beautiful  border  plantSt 
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and  if  cut  early,  are  useful  as  dried  flowers  in 
winter  bouquets. 

Eryobo'trya.  Japan  Evergreen  Plum.  From 
crioa,  wool^  and  ifotrySt  a  bunch  of  grapi?.*^; 
referring  to  the  dowiiy  flower-racemes.  Nat. 
Ord.  Pomacem. 

E.  Japonica,  the  only  species,  is  a  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrub  closely  allied  to  Photmia, 
having  large  wrinkled  leaves,  downy  beneath. 
The  whitish  llowers  are  borne  in  October  and 
Novi3mber,  consequently  It  will  not  ripen  its 
exc!«lh*nt,  pale  orange-red  fruit  in  our  north- 
em  States,  neither  will  It  endure  the  rigors  of 
our  northern  winters.  There  is  a  variegated 
leaved  vai1et3\  which  is  exceedingly  orna- 
mental. 

Ery^simum.  Hedge  Mustard.  From  enfo,  to 
draw;  it  is  coasidertid  a  powerful  cure  for 
sore  throat;  it  is  alsfi  said  to  ilraw  and  pro- 
duce blisters.     Nat.  Ord,   Cnictftfft. 

An  extensive  genu,s,  mostly  biennials.  All 
of  but  little  merit.  One  or  two  eulti vated 
species  of  hardy  annuals  make  rather  efftfCtlve 
clumps  in  the  border.  E.  ArkuTu*anumt  the 
western  Wali-flower,  grows  about  two  fe«?t 
high,  the  stem  Wing  crowded  with  bright 
orange  3?ellow  flowers  as  largo  as  those  of  the 
Wall-flower,     Propagated  by  seed. 

Erythe'a.  A  small  genus  of  green-house  palm«!t 
from  southern  Califiunia,  with  fan-shaped, 
plicate^  ttlift?rouB  leaves  much  resembling 
tlie  Lal-ania'^  excellent  for  lav\'n  decoration 
or  for  cool-hou^e  culture.  E.  edulis,  forms  a 
handsome  tret*  with  a  bh^nder  trunk  thirty  or 
more  feet  high.  Each  tree  bears  one  lo  four 
pauieles,  blossoming  lute  in  March  ;  the  fruit 
clusters  aie  said  to  weigh  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,     tiyn.  Br  aha  edulUs. 

Erythree'a,  Centaury.  From  eryihrtm^  red ;  the 
color  of  the  flowers  ol  i>ume  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.   ih^Uumao'w. 

A  somewhat  «*x tensive  genus  of  biennials 
and  annuals.  The  latter  are  of  ensy  eultur«% 
and  produce  freely  smiUl  pink  flowers.  Seed 
should  be  sown  in  autumn  In  the  open  bonJer. 
The  biennials  require  the  protection  of  the 
frame,  which  their  merits  do  not  deserve. 
Tho  annuals  are  natives  of  Europe,  and  have 
been  long  known  in  the  garden. 

Erythri'na.  Ci>ral-tree.  From  trythrtm^  r(*d; 
the  color  of  the  flowers.     Nat.    Ord.    Ltgumi* 

A  genus  of  ornamental  flowering  green- 
house Bhrubs,  commonly  known  as  Coral- 
trees,  found  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  tn^pics  of  both  hemispheres. 
They  all  produce  scarlet  or  crimson  pea- 
sha[>eil  llowem  in  pairs  at  the  axils  of  the 
U'aves,  E~  Crh\ta-ijaUi  and  Inttrifotia,  natives  of 
Brazil,  succeed  well  planted  out  in  a  warm  sit- 
uation in  the  ooen  border,  pn»du<'ing  flower* 
in  the  ureatest  abundance;  Ixdng  rank  gitvw- 
ers,  they  requim  ronsiderable  mom.  A*  a 
shnib  for  the  lawn  they  have  few.  If  any, 
superiors,  their  shtnvy  flowers  contrast  ing 
flmdy  with  their  bright  glossy  foliage.  JS. 
Hefider»onii,  a  variety  of  recent  IntnKluetlon, 
Is  one  of  the  very  flnest  flo Wei's,  a  bright 
scarlet,  smaller  than  the  other  species^  but 
produLMMj  in  greater  abundance.  As  it  flower-^ 
earlier  it  seeds  freely,  si»  that  it  can  U.^  grown 
OS  an  annual  plant.  The  onl^'  care  I'eqiiinHl 
Is  to  take  the  plants  up,  after  the  tops  ar« 
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killed  by  frosty  arnl  keop  th^m  through  the 
wint«*r  1q  a  warm  dry  room,  t>r  in  th«  celljir^ 
covering  the  ruot^  well  witli  liry  eutHl.  In 
spring  cut  well  liat.-k  bofon*  plaiiUnK  *'iit,  Tijoy 
are  readily  pmpagated  by  LuLtiiigA  of  tlii^ 
vourig  shoots*  or  from  seed  which,  howh  in 
»ox«-^s  tilKJut  the  firfit  of  Jiimiary,  will  make 
flow*.' ring  plants  the  coming  wmnmer, 
^  Erythrolse'Da.  Moxk-an  Thisr^tle,  From  ery- 
tkr<m^  n»d,  and  kena^  a  clouk:  r** furring  to  the 
bearlot  flowers.     Nat.  Or<L  ComjmHiiiE, 

E.  cemnpicua,  th<^  only  &p<H'i<?H,  is  tho  prettl- 
eet  of  all  the  Thistles.  It  is  a  tall  plants 
growing  from  ei^lit  to  t^en  ff-et  high;  tho 
leaves,  not  unliki3  the  coinnioii  Thistle,  are  at 
the  base  of  the  plant,  two  ftjct  loii^.  The 
flower-heads*  clustoj-ed  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  are  about  tliree  inches  long,  and 
very  handsome,  nearlet  and  orange.  Y<ning 
plants  are  readily  obtained  from  rieed.  Intro- 
diio»?«l  in  1H25. 
Erythro'nium.  Df)g'R-Tooth  Violet.  From 
trtftftros,  ro*\ :  referring  t<i  the  color  of  the 
leavet^  and  flow'ers  of  the  specieB  first  dis* 
Coverofl*     Nat.  Qrd,  Lilino'tr. 

A  genus  of  small  growing  bulbona-rooted 
plants^.  Most  of  the  species  are  American, 
and  are  common  in  moist  vvtinds  in  most  of 
the  Slates-,  With  but  one  exeeptinn  the  na* 
tive  vurietien  huxe  large  yellow  llowers,  borne 
singly  Mu  a  slond<*r  fecape  six  to  nine  Inches 
hlglu  E,  albidtim,  a  rare  t^pei-ies  found  In 
Iowa  and  southwiird,  has  nearly  white  flow- 
era,  without  I  he  bpi>is  on  th<?  leaves  eomnion 
to  the  epeeicH.  E.  tletiM-raniH,  coniinon  in 
Europe,  lias  purplish  rose-eoltired  howers, 
with  light  ro&e-cultjr  vvtthiji.     Propagated  by 

Erytliro'xylon.  From  er^throA,  rod,  and  xylon^ 
wood ;  the  wood  of  the  treos  is  red.  Nat. 
Or<L  Erythroxylacem. 

Bushy  shrubs,  or  low-growing  trees,  chiefly 
natives  of  tropical  South  America,  and  the 
"Fest  Indies.  One  of  the  sperii^s  lias  a  world- 
tie  reputation*  For  tho  following  aeeount 
]  description  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  The 
Treasnr>'  of  Botany:  **£.  Cora  is  the  most 
int4?>rest[ng  of  the  species,  on  account  of  its 
'ulng  e.\t»*nsively  cultivated,  and  its  leaves 
rg«dy  employed  as  a  masticalory,  under  the 
llftme  of  Coca,  by  the  inhabitamsof  countries 
on  the  Pacitic  side  *»{  Bouth  Amiuira,  It  is  a 
shrub  of  six  or  eight  feet  higli,  sotncwliat  re- 
sembling aBlacktIiorn  bush.  The  Coea  leaves 
are  of  a  thin  te.\tun\  butopa*nie,  nval,  taper- 
ing towaid  both  e.\tr*  riiities,  thidr  upper  sur- 
face cJark  green,  the  lower  jialiT  and  slrongly 
mark^n)  with  veins,  of  which  two,  in  addithm 
to  the  midrib,  run  parallel  witli  the  margin. 
Small  white  flowers  are  produced  In  little 
clustii;r^  upon  the  branches.  In  places  wliere 
th«t  leaves  luive  falkn  away,  and  wtand  upon 
little  stalks  about  as  lung  as  themselves. 
The  use  of  Coca  in  Peru  is  a  cu&tom  of  veiy 
great  antiquity,  ami  issak!  ti>have  originated 
with  the  Incas.  At  the  present  day  it  is 
Qommon  throughoetthe  greater  part  of  Peru, 
""ulto  and  New  Gieniula;  and  also  on  the 
[ik»  of  the  Rio  N*gro,  whet  e  it  is  known  as 
Stpadlc.  C*x'a  foinis  an  aiticlt*  of  commerce 
amcmg  the  Indians,  and  wlurcs  it  they  go  they 
carry  with  them  a  bag  of  the  care f idly  diied 
leaver,  and  also  a  little  bottle-gourd  tilled 
with    flnely   powdered    lime,   and    having    a 
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wooden  or  metal  needle  attached  tii  its  stop* 
pe  r .  Fo  11  r  ti  1  ncs  a  d  ay ,  w  hat  i  ^  v  er  1 1  le  n  at  u  re 
of  his  oceu|>atiini,  whether  employed  in  the 
mines,  the  Ilelils,  as  a  muleteer  or  domestic 
servant,  the  Indian  retsigns  hinisidf  to  the 
pleasures  of  C^m  a  chewing,  mixm^  i  he  Ir-aves 
with  lime,  or  the  ashes  of  Crrropia.  When 
used  in  mod<*ration  tkn-a  exerts  a  pleasurable 
lulluent-e  upo!i  the  linaginaLion,  and  iriduees 
a  forgetfulne!>s  of  nil  care.  It  is  also  a  pow- 
erful sliniulant  of  the  nervous  rtybtem,  and, 
when  under  its  inllufuce,  Indians  ar<^  able  to 
perform  long  and  rapid  journeys,  and  carry 
jioavy  loails,  without  requiring  any  other  sus- 
tiuiance.  But  wlu^n  talten  in  excess  it  in*o^ 
duces  intoxication,  of  aenaracter  D:*setuhling 
that  of  opium  rather  than  ale<ihol,  but  n^tt  »o 
violent,  although  tlie  Cimsequence  «^if  its  pro- 
longi^d  use  arei  quite  as  injurious,  and  very 
U^w  of  1 1  lose  who  he  CO  rue  slavt^s  to  the  habit 
attain  an  old  age.  Spruce  says  that  an  In- 
dian with  a  ♦^hevv  <if  Mpadic  la  "his  cheek  will 
go  two  or  thn'e  days  without  food,  au<i  with* 
out  feeling  any  desire  to  sleep."  A  [i  re  para* 
tionofC<»ca,  under  the  name  of  *' Coca  Beef 
Tonic,"  is  now  being  Bt>ld  ;  but  tliose  who  use 
it  will  do  wtdl  to  remember  that  It  does  not 
*'  make  old  bones." 

Escallo'aia-  Named  after  E.^mllont  a  Bpanish 
traveler.     Nat.  Ord.  SaxifragactiF. 

Ornaujental  summer  flowering  shrubs  from 
South  America,  suitable  for  shrubberj'  borders 
in  our  Southern  States.  They  flourish  vigor- 
ously near  the  sea,  and  can  be  used  as  hedge 
or  shelter  plants,  The  flowers  vary  from 
white  to  pink  and  ileep  red,  and  the  undivided, 
usually  serrated  leaves  are  often  glandular. 

liscallonia'ceae.  This  natural  order  is  now 
pla"'i*d  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  as  a  tribe  of 
SftJ'ifrtiijamt. 

Eschalot.     See  ShailoL 

Eachacholtzia.  Named  after  Dr.  EHchtfckoUz,  & 
tiotaiiist.  Nat.  Ord.  Papnvprat'ffF.. 
Annual  plants,  with  showy  (lowers,  natives 
*  of  California,  on  which  a* 'count  the  flrst 
species  intioduc^^d  whs  called  the  California 
Poppy,  The  see^ls  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  bonier  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  as,  if 
the  sowing  be  delayed  till  spring,  the  plants 
freriuently  do  not  flower  till  the  ^ie^'ond  year. 
Many  sht*wy  garden  varieties  are  now  in  cul- 
tivation, including  double  white,  double  yel- 
h.nv,  and  several  others. 

Espa^rto.  The  Spanish  name  of  Maerorhloa 
tfitmcussiimit  used  for  pap*n'  making,  cordage, 
etc. 

E'stragou.     Tarragon,     See  Artemmia    Dramn- 

Etiolated.  Dein  Ivet!  of  color  by  being  kept  In 
tin'  dark;  blanched. 

Euade'ma.  Fn>m  fti,  well,  and  mtnt,  a  gland  ;  In 
allusion  to  the  appendix  at  tin'  base  of  the 
stamens,     Nat.  Ord.  CaitiinndnertT* 

E.  eminent,  the  only  species  yet  in  culttva* 
tion.  is  a  striking  plant  with  **  singularly 
bandsrime  Inflorescence,  whieh  resi»mb|es  a 
cuiidrlabrum  In  i1-s  ramiflraLion,  the  yellow 
perats  hsokJng  likr  pairs  of  gas  jets  on  ea*'h 
brant'h.'*  Introduc»Hi  from  west  trtiplcal 
AlHca  in  lH8<b 

Bucaly'ptus.  Gum  Tre«.  From /•«.  w.  It,  j** 
iypliK  to  eover  ;  l!ie  limb  of  ihf  »'alyA  ct 
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flowor  before  expansioQ,  and  aftf^rwiird  fulls 
oft  in  tlie  shap3  of  a  lid  or  cover.     Nut.  Ord. 

An  extensive  genus  of  Immense  ei-ergreen 
trees^  of  the  AuBtralian  and  Tasmanlan  for- 
ests. E.  ylobultut,  I  lie  Blue  Guui  Tr<'L\  has 
Iwen  extensively  plan  led  wlthJu  tke  ptiot  few 
years  in  the  Southerti  81-aieh  auc  Callforum, 
for  the  reputation  it  has  of  absorbing  nialai-ia, 
Tim  tree  Is  vety  ornamental,  and  furuitihea 
timlK*r  of  a  superior  qimlity.  Its  rapid  gn>vvth 
excites  llie  wonder  and  a*iniiratlon  i>f  those 
already  aeeustomed  to  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  vegetable  kingdom  on  tlit> 
Pat'ifte  coast.  It  will  he  remend>ered  that 
AuHtralla  Hent  to  the  World's  Fair  at  London, 
in  1803,  a  phink  from  this  tree  250  feet  long- 
Young  plants  are  readily  oh  tain  ed  from  seed 
or  from  cuttings.  The  species  are  not  hardy 
in  the  United  Htates  north  of  the  Carollnaa. 

Ettchari'dium.  From  eiu^hariH,  agr*»r'able ;  in 
alltision  to  the  ftppearajice  of  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.  Ofuign  iret^ . 

A  genas  of  pretty  little  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia, allied  to  the  Clarklas.  They  eome  Into 
liower  in  six  week^  after  gennination ;  are 
perfeetly  hardy,  end  ai*e  extremely  showy 
when  grown  in  masses.  They  succeed  best  in 
a  rieh,  loamy  soil ;  introduced  in  1836. 

Eu 'charis.  Lily  *  if  t h e  A  m azi > n .  F ro m  eiicharis, 
agreeable;  iiduding  to  the  fragrant  flowers, 
Niit.  Ord.  AmarifUki*t€€JT, 

Of  this  genua  there  are  five  species  in  euiti- 
Tatioii,  all  free-growing  bulbous  plants  of  raj'e 
beauty  and  delicious  fragrance.  Tliey  ehoulJ 
be  grown  in  the  hot- house  or  a  warm  green- 
house. The  flowers  are  produced  In  a  truss 
of  froiu  iour  to  eight,  according  to  tiie 
etrength  of  tlic  hulband  jnanner  of  treatment, 
and  are  borne  on  a  stem  that  lifts  tliem  well 
above  the  leaves.  They  arc  pure  waxy  white 
and  of  great  substance.  If  asked  for  the  plant 
producing  the  best  white  flowers  for  the  hot- 
house, for  the  decoration  of  vases,  or  for  any 
other  purpose  wh<?re  white  flowers  are  wantt^d, 
we  should  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  Eu- 
i*haris»  as  combining  all  the  essentials  of  the 
perfect  liower.  From  a  general  impression 
that  they  are  ditllcutt  to  nmoage,  they  are 
but  little  grown.     As  the  plants  are  f<mnd 

\  growing  by  the  sides  of  rivers*  moisture 
End  heat  are  of  course  essential  to  the 
devolopnouit  of  their  flowers.  The  ease 
with  which  they  are  now  cultivat*3d  and 
the  fact  that  a  dozen  or  mom  large  pots  of  it 
will  furnish  Mowers  neai'lv  the  whole  year, 
make  it  invaluable  in  allcollectk»ns  of  choice 
plants.  The  plants  nuiy  1m:j  repotted  at  any 
tixne  of  the  year»  t.Hking  care  not  tt*  damage 
tlie  bulbs  or  roots,  and  removing  as  much  uf 
the  old  soil  as  possible.  The  soil  should  be 
composed  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  sand,  ajxd  well- 
rottod  manure  in  eqmil  proportions ;  and  the 
pots  liberally  drained,  While  they  are  grow- 
ing freely  they  should  have  jdenty  of  water, 
and  liquid  manure  twice  a  week  They 
should  be  syringed  twice  a  day.  The  tem- 
perature^ of  the  house  <iuring  winter  should 
not  fall  below  70*^.  and  they  should  have  a 
good  share  of  sunshine.  If  wanted  to  flower 
during  the  winter  months,  water  sli«>ulil  bo 
used  sparingly  from  August  to  October.  Tlie 
bulbs  should  he  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
repotting  when  necessary,  without  division. 
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Side  siioots  may  be  taken  off  at  any  lime  and 
potted  in  small  j^ots,  and,  If  well  managed, 
they  will  flower  in  a  yeai-.  Green  Ily  and 
thrips  which  are  apt  to  trouble  them,  should 
then  be  sponged  off  or  got  rid  of  by  smoking 
every  alternate  day  for  a  week.  The  three 
species  E.  grandiflora,  the  hirgest  and  t>est, 
E.  Attiazonirat  and  E.  camlida^  a  smalt  llower- 
ing  sfH^cies,  are  very  beautiful,  and  all 
require  the  same  general  treatment.  This 
plant  was  tVrst  introduced  in  1864. 

Euchla^ena    Liucuxians.      (Syn.    Reeana.)    See 

Euciii'de.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  On  I.  lAyimthCit'/E. 

E.  barkmioides,  the  ordy  hpeeies,  Is  a  native 
of  Mexico,  41  tender  annual,  growing  about 
one  foot  high*  with  bristly  stems,  and  lobes, 
and  denticulated  leaves,  and  axillary,  very 
large  yellow  flowers.  It  wifi  thrive  under  the 
sam e  t  rt*a  t  men  t  gi  v  c  n  t e  ti  i  le  r  a n  n  uals .  In tro- 
duced  1849.     S?yji.     MentMki. 

Eucodo'nia,  A  genus  of  Mexican  plants,  now 
included  underlie  A  »m«m'^.  E,  grandifiora^  the 
species  grown  for  its  flowersi  was  also  C3«Uod 
Mandirala  lajuthi. 

Eu'comis,  Froui  eidtonua^  beautlful-halred  ;  re- 
ferring to  the  tufti^d  ert)wn  of  the  llovver-spike, 
Nat.  Ord.  Litiatytr. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing  buibs  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  requiring  green-house 
treatment.  fiS  they  i\»st  in  summer.  E.  hifolia, 
one  of  the  species,  has  ordy  two  leaves,  lying 
Hat  on  the  grouncl,  mid  a  short  raecme  of  pale 
greeji  llowers.  The  only  merit  of  the  species 
is  in  the  fnignince  of  the  flowers.  They 
grow  with  the  most  ordinary  treatment,  and 
are  propagaled  by  offsets;  introduced  ixi  1774* 

Eucro'ma.     A  synonym  for  CaMUUja. 

Eucro'sia.  From  ra.  beautiful,  and  hroi^tjs,  a 
fringe;  referring  to  the  cup  above  the  inser- 
tion of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord,  Amart/UitUifrrf. 
A  genus  of  greenhouse  bulbs  from  South 
America,  mostly  from  the  western  dtH^llvlty 
of  the  Peruvian  .<ndes.  E,  hkolor^  the  only 
species,  hiis  bright  vermilion  flowers,  with  a 
purple  Btritie  on  the  outside  of  the  petnls. 
They  are  borne  in  a  terminal  clusti?r  on  o 
scape  about  one  foot  high.  They  should  be 
grown  in  a  warm  green*house  ;  in  winter  they 
require  perfect  rest.  Propagated  by  offsets. 
Introduced  in  11^  10. 

Eacry'phla.  From  eu,  well,  and  krifphitt^,  eov- 
ored;  referring  to  the  calyptra  of  th^j  (lawer. 
Nat.  Ord.  Hifj^ericaceif. 

A  genus  of  three  or  four  species  of  \*ery 
handsome  hardy  or  green  house  evergre<*n 
shrubs  of  easy  culture.  E,  pinnatifida  hiu» 
large  w^hlte  flowers,  usually  lH»rne  In  ^>air»  ^ 
near  the  upper  portion  uf  the  branches,  and  , 
rich  deep  green  pinnate  leaves.  lutrodueied 
from  OhlU  in  1880. 

EuKe'nia.      Rose    Apple,     Named  after   /Vifie»l 
Eugeiie  of  Saxony,     Nat.  Ord.  A/vrfaeror. 

A  genus  of  handsome  shrubs,  grown  as  fruit 
trees  in  the  East  Indies,  but  grown  in  English 
hot-hous*.is  for  their  splendid  white  llowers, 
which  are  pr<Mluced  fp^ely;  they  are  pn>\m- 
gated  by  cuttifigs  of  the  ripe  woo*!  Becenl 
botanists  place  hero  E.  Pimcntu,  which  pro> 
duces  the  allspice  of  commerce.     See  PimcfUa. 
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Cula'lia^  From  eii,  well,  and  taHa^  speech ',  in 
reference  to  the  high  reputation  of  the  plants. 
Kat.  Ord.  GraininaceiF, 

We  are  indebt^id  to  the  Araf*ricnn  Agricul- 
turist for  the  following  history  and  dt'HM'iptiuii 
of  this  genus  :     **Orie  of  tb**  (tio^^t  beautirul  of 
ornamental  grasf^s  i?i  tJie  vaiMegutod   EtdaUa 
Japonifa,  which  was  ^oni  lrt>tn  Japfin  HiBv^^'nil 
■  y eai's  ago  by  Mr  T 1 1 o i nm^  Hog #^ .    It  wa*^  i U iis - 
ltrat**din  ■  H<Mirth  and   Homo     in  1B71,  and  a 
'  ji'ar  or  two  latiT  wfis  plueud  in  thn  tnida.     It 
is  a  robust  i)erennial  graa-s,  forming*  when 
widi  estaidi-sht'd,  larg*^  cliimpB,  with   firm,  but 
gracfful,  leav*^8,  whiL-ii  art^  marked  with  alter- 
nate btripes  of  creainy-white  and  green,  mueh 
nfter  tiie  maimer  of  the  old  '  Kiblxnor  Striptnl 
[Grass*  of  the  gardens,  and  pre.s**nting  quite* 
us  nnieh  varit^ty  in  tho  fttripmg.  Thi>^  istaiier 
and  more  erixa  thati  that,  and  the  leaven  an ^ 
longer  and  more  robUHt     Tlie  ilower  ft  talks 
iHiip^tear  In  September,  and  the   plimt  at   tliis 
[time  is  from  four  t^  six  feet  high.    The  fitwer 
[panicles   are    at  first    Lirowni^ih,   witli    erert 
I  Dmnclies,  and  not  at  all  bhowy,  but  an  the 
'  flowers  opeji,   tlie  branoheB    of    tiio    pankde 
curve  over  gra^iefully  in  a  one-i^jded  manning 
and  fjear  a  stroug  re8<?mblanee  in  form  to  what 
Is  icnown  aa  a  '  PriUL^i  ^>f  Wales'  feather ;'  ea^^h 
of   the    Individ uiii    tlcweiiB,  which    ai-e    very 
L  numerous  upon  eaeh  branch  of  the  elu.ster, 
I  haB  ut  its  iMtBe  a  tuft  of  ijng,  sillty  hah"s,  ami 
[thet^  contributi^  gi"e.'ttly  Ic^  the  feathery  light- 
(  ne^^  of  the  whide      Win^n  Mr  H*.tgg  sent  Ihis^ 
^  It  was  aeeumjianiod  by  aiioUif*r  variety  of  the 
8iune  grass,  wliieli  did  nrt  siir\ive  the  effeetH 
of  llie  journey.     Upon  a  see:md  visit  to  Japan, 
he  pi*f>jure<.l  >lhtn'  pUmts  ^f  thiy  Ui.st  variety, 
which  reached  this  country  in  ^^ckmI  ei  nilltion. 
Tlil^  varn'ty,    whi.^h   it    is   prnpi«>ed  io  cjill 
[ICuhdttt   Jnpittiva,    var.    Z(btinttt    the    * '/A^bvu- 
b^riped  tulaJia,   or  Zohra   (Jra-ns,  in   all   that 
rtdates  to  form,  habit*  and  its  flowei-s,  is  quit^i 
like  :he  other,  but  iiders  mont  e^s(*id  lally  in 
tlie  nninner  of  its  vjirn'gatiun.     In  Itie  oldi'r 
viinety    the   leaves.    iiJ!L'nrdhig  to    the    usual 
tnarmer  of  variegation  in   glasses,   have  the 
Ljiittrknigs  rin  lengthwise  >f  the  leal,  while  In 
this  Zebmui  variety  they  run  cr}HMwiAp.     The 
lettv<»s  pi-^^sent  alternate  bands  of  gn-en  and 
creamy  white  jf  varying  width,  but  with  the 
cuh>rH  quit43  well  dctin^'d,  ami   pr*,>ihieing  a 
I  most  singular  efTcct      Japan  is  reinarkalde  for 
f  the  great  numb  *r  of  p  ho  its  with  variegated 
I  foliage  that  it  has  eontriluited  t<^  our  eoilec- 
I  liens,  but  wo  have  not  si^on  any  vaiiegatlon 
that   interested  us  sc  nnteh  as  this  pe**uliar 
Igi'a.^s      We  have   seen  but   one  other  ]>]aut 
with  Its  variegation   sc    siiigulurly  disiK>sed. 
and  that  was  alsj  from  the  sinne  country.    In 
fii*.  M.iinnt  little  garden  attiiclnxl  to  the  Jap- 
iir  at  the  D*ntennial  Exhibition  was 
i'  !i  1  SeirpttH)^  the  cylindrical  stems  of 

wiiicii  were  niarked  transversely,  though  tlie 
markings  were  nmch  less  |iH:>sitive  than  in  ike 
^niss  in  question     \side  from  the  ornnnientai 
^  «fTe<jt  uf  ius  tHHjrdtar  transver-si^  markings,  this 
I  varietv  Jms  gri»ftt  int<'rest  for  us  in  a  physio- 
rlogieal  or  pathological   p>int  fjf  view.     It  is 
Dlttiuied  by  sonje  that  all   variegation  of  loli- 
Fftge.  or  at  least  that  in  which  the  green  of  the 
[leaf  Ih  changed  to  white  or  yellow,  is  an  indi- 
Oitlon  of  disease^   and  this  view  Is  strongly 
SIMilntained  in  spite  of  the  numerous  instances 
In  Whiali    the    vari legated    plants    an3    more 
vigORNlt  «nd'  Hardy  than  typical  plahi  green 
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ones  of  the  same  species.  To  those  w*ho  hold 
this  view— that  variegation  Is  due  to  disease — 
this  Zi^brina  variety  of  Eulalla  presents  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  As  the  circulation  of  the  jiiices 
of  the  h^af  must  take  place  in  a  lengthwise 
din^etioi],  the  nutriment  for  each  green  por- 
tion of  the  lefxf  must  pass  through  one  of  ttio 
colored  sinaions,  and  those  who  regard  these 
white,  or  whitish,  biinds  as  marks  of  disease, 
will  be  puzzled  to  account  for  the  occurrence 
of  gr«.^n  sections  of  the  leaf  which,  though 
placed  directly  between  two  *  diseased'  f>or- 
tioiiSj  remain  in  p+irfect  health  throughout  the 
wiiole  season  of  growth,"  The  Eulalias  are 
j>erfectly  hardy  in  this  latitude,  and  are  valu- 
able acquisitions  to  the  garden,  not  only  for 
the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  foliage,  but  for 
the  Howers  as  "dried  grasses."  They  keep 
for  years,  presenthig  somowhat  the  appear, 
aace  of  an  ostrich  feather.  Propagated  by 
division  or  by  s<At>dB,  which,  however,  do  not 
produce  variegated  leaves. 

Euio'phia.  From  ei/lophofi,  handsome-crested; 
reftu'riiig  to  the  hanflsoaie  lip,  whicli  is  fur- 
rowed Into  elevated  ridges.    >iat.  Ord.  Orchid- 

An  extensive  ^f^uus,  consisting  of  both  ter- 
restrial and  epiphytal  orchhls,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia,  Africa,  ami  America,  but  occur- 
ring in  the  greatest  numbers  at  the  Cape  of 
Gooil  Htjpj.  E.  DrefjiajHi^  a  native  of  the 
Ca|>e,  is  of  free  habit,  ptxKlucing  spikes  of 
flu  wets  which  resemble  little  doves  Imnghig 
by  tlunr  beuks;  the  sepais  and  petals  are 
ehtK'olato  color,  and  the  lip  white,  Tiiey 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  Ct^prt 
ju'dium. 
Euo'nymuB.  Burning  Bush.  Spindle-tree. 
From  eii,  well,  and  oaoma,  a  name;  literally, 
of  good  repute.     Nat.  Urd.    Cda»trace(F.. 

An  extensive  genus  of  low-growing  ti*ees 
utui  slirubs,  niosily  of  an  oruainental  char- 
acter. E.  airopariHireus^  a  native  species.  Is  a 
valuable  shruh  lor  the  btnder,  on  ii*"eount  of 
its  Imndstuiie  foliage,  its  uiiun<lance  of  purple 
Jlovvers,  tuid  its  copious  erhuson  fruit  in 
autumn.  Tlds  species  is  wliat  is  connuonly 
Cidle<l  Burning  Bush,  or  Wa^dioo.  It  grows 
freely  in  almost  miy  soil  or  situation,  jueferring 
anuust  one.  Japan  lias  furaished  several  spe- 
eies  with  ornamental  foliage,  that  are  among 
nur  most  useful  phmts  for  Hingle  spe<'iniens, 
fdr  (Jiiskets,  or  window  gardens.  K  I'ttdiranH 
varieonta  has  leaves  of  green  and  widte,  is  a 
ra|dJ  grower,  and  haj-dy  south  of  New  y<u"k. 
It  is  rcjuiily  increased  by  cuttings.  The  Japsm 
tspecies  are  evergreen,  ami  were  flrst  intro- 
duced tn  1801. 
Eupato 'num.  N a raed  af te r  yfUhrida/iM  K«/>afor, 
King  of  Pout  us,  who  disco  verted  one  of  tlie 
species  Vy  be  an  antidote  against  poison-  Nat. 
Ord    Com^KMitm. 

An  extensive  genus,  consisting  for  the  most 
p;irt  jf  native  hardy  herbaeetms  iilants.  A 
nionlyer  of  spe-ics  are  grown  in  the  green- 
houso  fjr  their  Jk^vvers  und  are  produced 
freely  In  winter,  jf  these  the  H[)eries  knmvn 
in  cultivation  as  K.  eifgunn,  E.  ripariam, 
and  E.  WtinmaniHanittn,  all  very  graceful 
plants  with  whlto  (lowers,  are  the  most  use- 
ful, and  ai-e  grown  in  large  quantities  for  early 
winter  use  They  are  imtiveH  of  South  .Amer- 
ica, and  are  increased  by  cuttings.  Of  our 
native  kinds,  E.  a^rcUQidea,    White   Snake* 
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rtKit^  in  t!if>  moBt  vakmbU^  as  a  flow**riiiff  plant. 
The  lluwt*rs  are  jujrt^  while,  iMiriii!  in  lerrniiial 
chmters  or  heads,  Tlie  ]»Jaiit  grows  abinit 
four  fec't  high,  is  very  hniriehijig»  tun  I  preferr^ 
a  thiek  slmde.  It  (l«.twer>?  lute  in  August,  and 
iw  very  t?howy  foi*  nearly  a  nionLh.  E.  jfer/o- 
liatum,  BuJie-Het,  hns,  outnide  of  the  *'  r*'tfu]ar 
practiL'o,"  eonsiflerable  reputation  as  a  tnnie 
btimultint,  and  ib  often  athiiinist4ii*ed  in  thi3 
form  of  a  tea,  made  from  the  leaves^  in  cases 
of  Intermittent  feverB.  Tiiey  are  retuJily 
Inereabed  by  root  divi^sion  or  frtua  seeds. 

Bupho^rbia.  Mllk-wert.  nr  Spurge.  Nanieil 
after  KuphorbuM^  physiehm  to  the  King  of 
MauritHnia.     Nat,  Unl   En}fhorhmvew. 

This  1b  an  extensive  and  vtriabl©  genus, 
ineluding  species  with  the  tisfn^et  of  trees  or 
large  bhrubs,  and  threugh  every  gnelHtion. 
downward  to  the  huinhjest  aniiual  weeds,  h11 
itf  them  remarkable  for  an  aerid  milky  julee. 
Notwithstanding  the  exti*nt  and  variety  of 
the  genus,  there  are  eoniparativi^ly  few  (*f  its 
nn^ndwrs  in  eidtivution  ;  the  priiitjipal  of  tliem 
tjeing  E.  ttpimdeffs^  E.  jucfpitjti flora  ^ fulgent  or 
pntTtifoUa)  and  E,  Bojtri.  l^hese  do  iH-st  in 
the  ht»t-honse,  ami  are  well  dr^serving  attt-n- 
tion  for  their  rich  red  or  erims<»n  llowers^  arui 
amply  repay  tlie  little  trouble  oeeasLoned* 
These  si)eejes  art*  all  mueh  improved  by 
fi-equent  stopping,  as  it  induces  a  more  den S43 
habit,  and  consequently  a  greater  display 
of  (kiwers.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  first  flowers  that  expand  in  each 
se/ison  an  E.  tqiltmdaia  are  in  pairs,  but  those 
which  ftiHow  are  each  time  increiLsed  in 
duplieate  ratio,  so  that  tiuise  which  open  last 
are  e<imnionly  as  many  as  eight  together. 
The  t»ther  perennial  species  require  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  of  i^aeti,  and  the 
remainder  respeeti\  ely  as  they  belong  to  tlie 
hardy  or  tender  el  asses  of  the  annual,  biejiidttl, 
or  perttnnial  plants.  E.  coroHaia,  a  native 
species,  is  a  free -il  owe  ring  plant,  and  valuat.le 
for  florist's  Ui^e*  or  f or  eut-tlowers.  They  aie 
small,  greenish  white,  in  general  appearanee 
lik«  tlie  Forget- me-nf>t>  This  species  is  readily 
propagated  by  root  division.  The  Frenedi  suh- 
btitutethe  seeds  of  E.  liUhyrm  for  the  English 
capers,  which,  if  taken  in  quantity,  pixive 
highly  deleterious.  For  E-  Poin«^Ue%^  see 
I^oinaeU  ia  pulctier  r  ima. 

XSuphorbla'ceee.  A  vf'ry  large  order  of  trees, 
shrubs.  i»r  iierbs,  nsually  ahounding  in  milky 
juice.  The  species  are  found  in  all,  except 
Arctic  climates.  They  are  generally  aerld  ami 
poisonous.  Some  yield  staich,  *uid  otlnn-8  oils 
ami  Caoutchouc,  Castor  Oil  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  t^f  /fiWriiw  ca^mmunis  and  Crotnn  Oil 
from  Croton  Ti{iHam.  The  seeds  nf  e/*t(ro;>/wr 
CurcaH,  the  Physic  Nut,  are  purgative.  StU- 
timjia  Sehiftta,  is  the  Tallow  Tree  of  China, 
the  fatty  matter  being  procured  from  the 
fruit.  Dyes  are  supplied  by  Cro::oplutra  tine- 
tor  ia  and  iCottUra  tinctoria,  Afriean  Oak  or 
Teak  Is  yielded  by  Oldfietdia  Afneana.  Caout* 
ehnuc  by  Siphmia  cliifiticu,  S,  hitvn,  S-  brevi- 
folia,  Sr  BnizilkH»i»^  and  S,  Spruwajtn ;  anil 
the  |>oisonr»usMHnchineel  by  HipiHumwtf  Man* 
cmeita.  Janipha  Manihot  or  Mimitiut  ittiliitttima 
furnishes  Cj^issavaaml  Tapioca,  whleh  consist 
of  starchy  matter  from  its  root,  Cotliyuifja 
adofifera  has  peculiar  jumping  seeds,  owing  to 
their  becoming  the  habitation  of  the  larva  of 
an  insect.    Box- wood  Is  the  prtjduct  of  Bujcus 
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Beinptrvirens.  There  are  other  useful  and 
curious  species,  some  of  which  are  cultivated 
for  their  beautiful  liovvers.  There  are  210 
known  genera  and  about  2,600  species,  Eunhar- 
hkt^  Pht/iUtfithim,  Croton,  Jatropha,  Sipho^nia 
Ricinus,  ami  PohmfUia  at^e  examples  of  the 
order. 

Euplixa'aia>  Eye  bright.  From  euphraino^  to  de- 
light; faljIiHl  to  cure  biiudness.  Nat  Ord. 
ScropkuldnantE. 

E.  (tfficinali)*,  Eyebright,  is  a  little  annual 
coimiion  in  drv  pajntun-s  and  rondsith^s  in  this 
eountry  and  Europe.  It  seldom  grows  more 
than  three  ur  four  inches  in  height,  and  often 
jiot  riiure  tiian  one  or  two,  Fpuu  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  Euphrasia  by  the  poets,  it 
would  appear  to  have  b<'i'n  fornnH*ly  held  in 
high  repute  for  its  nlc*di^'al  virtues,  a  view 
which  is  confirmed  iiy  all  the  old  hrrljalists, 
who  recommeml  its  use  both  outwardly  and 
inwardly  for  complaints  of  the  eyes.  It  has 
no  value  as  a  ilowering  phuit. 

Eu'rya.  From  eitrys,  large ;  erroneously  applied 
to  the  flowers,  which  are  comparatively  small. 
Nat.  Ord.  Tn^nistrormiaenau 

A  genus  of  very  ornamental  halMiardy  ever- 
green shrubs  or  iow-gnj wing  trees,  with  white 
flowers  htirne  in  axillary  clusters,  Tliey  are 
natives  of  Japan,  India,  Cliina  ajid  the  Indiaji 
Archjp<dago.  The  vaiiegated  variety  of  E, 
Japonka  laiifolia  is  a  most  useful  plant  (ur 
deeorative  tuirposes,  asitstamis  the  dry  heat 
of  rooms  or  halls  well,  and  its  glossy  varie- 
gated h'aves  contrast  well  with  Palms  or  other 
fine  foliage  plants. 

Eu'ryale.  Eitryak,  one  of  the  Gorgons,  repre- 
sented with  llerce,  thorny  locks ;  in  allusion 
to  the  thorny  nature  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
Nympharrte. 

An  Hnnu*d  stove  aquatic.  Before  the  intro- 
ductiiju  of  the  VtcUnria  regm  this  was  the 
jwd)b'st  a<pmtie  plant  In  cultivation.  Its  leaves 
are  circular,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  with 
prtmum^nt  spiny  \  ♦•ins.  Flowers  deep  violet* 
opening  in  S«  ptiHuber.  Introduced  from  the 
East  Indii'S  in  1809. 

Eiwry'bia.  From  evribieA,  wide  spreading;  re- 
ferring to  the  rr>ots.     Nat.  Ord.  0>mpoMlCB, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  and 
a  few  herliaeeous  perenniais.  They  are  mostly 
tropical,  natives  of  Tasmania,  and  New  Z**a- 
hind.  E.  iirgophfftki,  syn,  Anter  arg(^phyUu9,  a 
Tasmanian  st^eties,  is  called  by  the  native* 
the  silverdeuved  Musk  tree.  It  is  oceaslim* 
ally  .si»en  in  green  liouses,  where  it  is  culti* 
vated  for  the  musky  odor  of  its  leav<»s.  Must 
of  the  species  an?  f.ot*Ml  for  their  ornammiAl 
foliage ;  they  would  Im;»  vabiable  for  la>^ii 
planting  in  the  8uuthern  StaU»s. 

Eury'clea.  From  euritu,  broad,  and  kltm^  a 
bnuich ;  referring  to  the  broad  leav«*e  r»r 
branch-like  foot-stalks.  Nat,  Ord.  Amoryf- 
lidacets. 

A  genus  of  strong-growing  bulbs,  found  In 
the  Eiist^'rn  Archipelago  and  in  New  HoUand- 
This  genus  was  formerly  ineluded  in  Panera- 
tium.  frimi  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
bnuid,  nearly  h eart-s ha |w si  .leaves,  and  its 
flowei^  with  a  long  eyllndricid  tul>e,  with 
equal  and  regular  petals.  The  flowers  ant 
borne  in  umbels,  and  are  pure  white.  They 
*ire  generally  grown  In  the  green-house,  and 
must   have   complete    rest    during    w^inter^ 
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but  if  plai»t**d  out  In  May  they  wUl  flower 
fluely.  Propagated  by  suok»>ri%»  whiuh  should 
\h*  tiiken  off  when  a  innv  ji^rowth  commenees 
in  spring.     Fir?st  Introduot^d  in  1821. 

Buryga^nla.  Nametl  after  Kurygmkit  the  wife 
u  f  .Ed  i  p  us.    N  at .  O  rd ,  I  'aecinacem, 

A  ^euus  of  about  a  iUm*^n  specries  of  oma^ 
mental  evergreen  siirubts  with  pendant 
brunches  and  brijt:ht.-e(>lored,  gtmerally  red» 
flowers,  allied  to  Tkihamim.  All  are  natives 
of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 

Buaca'phls.  From  eu,  well,  and  Pkaphi*^,  a  bowl : 
in  allusion  ti>  tlio  persistant,  Innvl  iilie  ealyx, 
Nat.  Ord.  Sapindactm. 

A  genua  of  two  sp«*rlea  of  hardy  glabrous 
Bhrub^r  natives  of  Japan.  E.  ataphiflmules  has 
white  or  yellowish  dowers,  Ijorne  in  terminal 
panicles,  succeeded  by  red,  bladdery  fruit, 
remaining  on  the  bush  until  winter*  This 
plant  is  highly  prized  in  its  native  country  for 
its  medicinal  pro[>ertiea. 

ISu'stoma.  From  eusiomos,  of  beautiful  counte- 
nance;  referring  to  the  corolla.    Nat.   Ord. 

A  gtnnis  containing  only  two  Bpeeies,  with 
bright  purple  or  purpli.Hh-blue  llower!^,  closely 
allied  to  LiManthm.  They  are  elegant  little 
phinti^,  found  from  Florida  and  Texfis  to  Nt?- 
bra^ka,  and  are  readily  Ineniased  by  seeds. 

Euta'xia.  From  eu/^u-m.  inodef^ty ;  reffTring  to 
tJie  delicate  aspect  of  the  flowers.  XaL  Ord. 
hcgumino'iW. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  given-house  &hrybs, 
natives  of  Western  Australia.  Tliey  are 
ehiefly  low  growing  and  bushy,  with  email 
heath -like  leaves,  and  pure  yellow  iHrn-^^hajvi^d 
flowers,  produced  in  sniall  nxllhiry  tdust*irs. 
£.  myrtifotia  is  a  popular  green-house  plant, 
whose  fcileuder  stems  are  ofum  seen  thickly 
covered  In  the  spring  and  sumrni^r  montha 
with  its  bright  yelli>w  llowei's.  The  species 
are  increast'd  by  cuttings.  Intrtjdiiee*!  in  1803. 

Xhtte'rpe.  After  Euterpe.,  one  of  the  nine  Muses. 
Nut.  Ord.  Palmnreti. 

A  genus  of  PalmH  of  extremely  graceful 
hnbit,  natives  of  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  With  the  exception  of  E.  monfaua, 
from  the  latter  eounliy,  all  are  t<">  t^iii  grow- 
ing for  the  gi*een-h<K»se,  This  speeies  attains 
n  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  has  the 
bas4^  of  the  stem  niutdi  swollen  or  hiilyrii  otit. 
The  leaf  bud  and  the  central  portitm  of  tlie 
upper  t^tem  are  cooked  a-s  a  vegetalile  or 
piekifHl  by  tiie  natives,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 
iVoiNn^ttted  by&tH*d. 

Euto'oa.  Fri>m  eutokon,  fruitful;  referring  to 
I  he  abundance  of  s^^eds.  Nat.  Ord.  Hifdru- 
phyiiarriT. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  with  blue,  pink. 
or  Ulac  flfiwers,,  mostly  from  California.  A 
few  &pt»cies  are  found  in  Vh'glnia,  and  Bouth 
and  west,  hut  are  not  of  sufficient  njerit  to 
warrant  their  introduction  Into  the  gaiden. 
Th«we  from  California  are  fi*ei*-nowenng,  and 
of  the  ejislest  culture,  Tlje  t*eed  should  be 
&own  as  early  In  spring  as  possible. 

Evening  Flower.    See  Ihsperanlha, 

Evening  Glory     S4>e  liHimma. 

Evening  Primrose     S«:»e  €En<itheta. 

Evergreens,  A  term  applied  U\  trees,  shrubs, 
iir  oth«T  plants,  that  retain  their  foliage 
during  w  if  Iter. 
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Everlasting  Flower.     See  Helichrymim, 

Comuiou  Aiuerii-an ,  Gnaphalium pol^fr^'phitlum, 

and  it\  ikcurretf^^ 
Swan  EiVLT,     HhofhiTithe  Mant^leMi. 
Yellow.     Iklichrysum  or ietUtile  mid   H,  armOr- 
rium. 
Everlasting  Pea.     See  Lathyrm  latifolitis. 
Evolved.     Unfolded. 

Evo'lvuliis.  From  evolvo^  to  roll  out,  the  op- 
posite to  Convolvulus  ;  referring  to  the  plant 
not  twining.     Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulavett, 

An  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  peren- 
nifils,  mo&tly  from  the  East  Indies  and  South 
America,  a  few  species  being  found  in  Fk>rida. 
The  flowers  of  these  plants  am  extremely 
Ijeautiful,  mostly  of  a  large  size,  and  of  various 
shades  of  blue  and  wliite.  The  annuals  should 
be  started  In  a  hot-bed  or  green-house^  and 
planted  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, or  they  may  be  grown  in  pots  andtrahu'd 
on  a  balloon  frame.  The  perennials  should 
be  kept  dry  and  dormant  through  the  winter, 
and  started  in  a  brisk  heat  in  si>ring.  During 
summer  they  may  be  grown  in  the  green- 
house, or  in  pots,  and  trained  on  a  trellis,  or 
other  su itabie  place  for  a  cl irablng  ptaiit.  The 
f>erennia|s  may  be  ine.reased  by  ciitti ngs  of 
young  shoots.     First  introduced  in  IHJT. 

E'xacum.  This  name  was  used  by  Pliny,  and 
by  hira  derived  from  c.r,  out,  liud  ayo,  to 
drive;  in  allusion  to  its  supposed  expelling 
powers,     Nat,  4>rti.  (teniianncetr. 

Annual,  or  perennial  herbA,  with  opposite 
sessile  leaves,  and  showy  blue,  yellow  or 
white  flowers.  This  genus  contains  nearly 
twenty  species,  though  they  are  ni»t  yet  all  in 
cultivation.  E.  jnnrranthtaii  from  Ceylon,  has 
rich  blue-purple  eolorod  ilowei*^,  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  with  large  bright  yi^Uow 
stamens.  Ail  the  species  are  showy  and  tle- 
servlng  of  eultlvatloa.  Propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

Excoriate,     Stripped  of  the  bark  or  skin. 

Eaccretion.  Any  s^uperfluous  mutter  thrown 
off  ijy  the  living  plant  externally;  tho  a*Uon 
by  which  a  8upernlrun<lanee  of  6ecr»'ted  mat- 
ter Is  rejected  frotn  a  secreting  vessel.  Als(» 
the  mattx»r  itself  thus  excreted;  gum,  resin, 
etc.,  are  examples, 

Excurrent.  Projecting  or  running  beyond  the 
iiilgG  of  anything ;  running  out.  When  a 
stem  remains  always  central,  ail  the  other 
jiarts  being  regularly  disposed  round  it,  as  in 
the  stem  of  a  Fir  Tn-e. 

Exocho'rda.  Pearl  Bush.  From  rfo,  out  of, 
and  ckortU^  a  cord  ;  i  charring  to  the  cords  by 
which  tlto  seeds  are  suspended.  Nat  Ord. 
Romwet^, 

E.  ffrfrndifforn,  the  only  species  yet  in  culti- 
vation, is  a  beautifid  hardy  slirub  from  China, 
Introduced  a  few  years  i^in<Mj,  aiel  as  yet  com- 
paratively little  kn*iwn.  It  Is  In  aubst^uice 
described  In  the  late  edition  of  the  Treasuiy 
of  Botany  as  being  remarkable  for  the  struc- 
ture of  its  fruits,  whicli  consist  of  five  small 
compresse<l  bony  carpels  adhering  round  a 
central  axis  In  a  Mar-like  manner.  From  the 
axis  or  growing  p'tdjit  stand  five  erect  plac(»H- 
tary  cords,  which  enter  tiie  carpels  on  tlndr 
inner  face  near  the  t«ip,  suspending  from  the 
apex  two  thinsee<ls.  These  cords  rt»nuiin  aft*^' 
the  carpels  have  fallen,  and  have  buggt^sled 
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the  name  of  the  gorms.  It  is  a  -sm<  >olh  shrub 
or  dwarf  tree,  with  altoriiutt^  injniiy  lame- 
shaped  ontire  leavoB,  the  sterns  tcnulnat+^d 
by  racemes  of  liaiidsonie  whit*^  llowerB,  whit-h 
appear  in  May  and  Jtine,  and  are  about  an 
inch  in  diaiiK'^t^r.  They  have  a  tHll-shaped 
calyx  with  a  tive-parted  bonier,  live  roumiorl 
petalsj  and  (If teen  to  twenty  stani*'nrt.  Th^ 
plant  la  also  known  as  SpirtEa  fji'andijlura.  IL 
is  a  beautiful  tall-growing  shrubs  wortliy  of  a 
place  on  the  hiwn  and  in  the  shrubbery*  It  is 
stilj  a  iiix>»  plant  in  the  United  States,  ehietty 
because  it  is  difficult  to  propagate,  and  m 
consequence  is  not  eiisy  to  get.  It  is  prnpa- 
gated  by  seeds,  layers,  or  suckers. 

Exogena.  A  name  given  to  one  of  the  great 
chi.^.scs  of  the  vt»^'etable  klnK^tom,  correspond- 
ing with  the  Dirotgtidtnin.  The  name  Exogen 
is  from  the  Greek,  and  Bignitie:^  oittmird  and 
to  (frou\  meaning  growinK  outwardly*  and  has 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  woody 
elrcles  are  produced,  vix.,  from  the  centAM* 
outwardly  toward  the  circund'erence.  The 
age  of  an  exogenous  tree*  especially  in  tem- 
perate cUmatea,  nmy  be  deterjnlite<rhy  count- 
ing  the  number  of  zones  or  circles  in  the 
woody  sten:i,  each  cinde  marking  one  year's 
growth^  arid  the  last  fcu'med  circle  being  ex- 
temaL  Tht*  eharactei"^  of  the  class  are  given 
under  Dicotykdotm^  which  s<^e. 

ISxogo' Ilium.  From  e:tOf  external ;  referring  to 
the  exaertyed  st^inieus.     Nat*  Ord.   Canvoimdct^ 

The  few  ^^►eclGS  that  are  included  in  thlt* 
genua  are  cloaely  allied  to,  and  v<^ry  m^arly 
reaembh^  the  tuberous-rfK>ted  Ipmnctus.  They 
are  desirable  climbers,  flowering  freely  neai'Iy 


the  whole  summer  Durm^'  wmn^r  th^  tui«?rii 
should  be  kept  dry  and  free  from  frost-  £. 
pftrrja,  a  Mexican  8peci«?s,  has  iKeauttful  Biil- 
ver-shaped,  purplltih  tlowers»  and  furnishej^ 
the  true  Jalnp  tubers  of  commerce.  These 
are  roundish,  of  variable  size,  the  largest  being 
about  as  large  as  an  orange^  and  of  a  dark 
color.  They  owe  their  welbknown  pvtrgailve 
properiies  to  their  resinous  int*r*MUents  They 
can  l>e  rapi<lly  increased  by  eutUngH,  or  by 
division  of  tuWrs  in  spring,  Uko  the  Dahlia. 

EacosmoBe.  That  force  which  causes  a  viscid 
iluid  lying  on  i\n'  ouUide  of  an  orgardc  mem- 
brane to  attract  wateiy  fluid  through  it. 

Ibcoate'iniiia.  Fi^im  exo,  extenmh  and  atimima^ 
a  crown  ;  referring  to  tlie  exiserted  fetameas. 
Nat.  Ord,  Rnbincew, 

A  genus  of  tjoplcal  trees  or  shrubs,  valued 
more  for  the  medicinal  properties  they  poa- 
scss,  than  for  the  beauty  of  their  fotfa^  or 
flowers.  They  are  nutivi's  of  the  "West  Indies. 
One  of  the  species,  E.  Cdrlhcr.um,  has  become 
naturalized  in  southern  Florida.  The  bark 
possesses  the  same  active  principle  na  that  of 
the  Cinduma. 

Bzotic.  Plants  that  are  brought  from  foreign 
countries.     Not  native. 

Bacserted,  Wliere  one  piirt  protrudes  beyond 
another  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  ad  the 
stamens  or  styles  beyond  the  mouth  of  some 
tubuidr  corollas. 

Eye.  A  term  in  gardeidng  for  a  leaf-bud  ;  also 
for  the  center  ur  the  central  markings  of  a 
flower. 

Eye-bright.     See  Euphrasia, 
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a'ba.     The    ohi   Latin   name  for  the   Bean, 
now  included  under  Vicia^  which  see. 

Fabaceae.    A  sub-order  of  LtujumtnoHor, 

Fabia^na,    Namf^d  after  K  Fabiano,  a  Spaniard. 
Nat.  Ord.  jS'of«rMiCi<r, 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  evergrt*en, 
beath-like  shrubs.  F*  imhrieata^  the  i*ost 
known  species,  is  a  neat  evergreen  s^hnib  of 
compact  habit,  densely  covered,  during  the 
spring  months,  with  pure  white  tubular 
flowers.  Propagated  by  seeds  or  fronx  cuttings, 

Fadye'nia.    Named  after  Dr.  Fadift^t,  author  of 
a  J'lora  of  Jamaica.     Nat,  Ord.  Pnb/poiHatrm. 

F^  proUfrra,  the  only  epo^clcft,  is  a  curious 
Fern,  a  native  of  the  West  Indi^^s.  It  grows 
but  a  few  inches  in  height;  the  fronds  have 
netted  veins,  and  ai-e  reuiarbable  for  the  large 
size  of  the  sorL  It  was  introduced  from 
Jamaica  in  1843,  and  is  occasionally  found  in 
choi<-e  collections.     Propagated  by  spoi^es, 

Feecttla.    The  farinaceous  matter  which  forms 
sfai'ch,  etc. 

Fage'lia.    Named  after  Fag^l  a  botanist.     Nat. 
Ord,  LrtfumitwHtn. 

A  genus  of  green-houHt^  evergreen,  twining, 
herbtu-'eous  plants,  ff»und  inbouth  Africa  at ul 
Abyssinia,     The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 


those  of  PhaseoltM^  but  are  smaller.  Their 
flowers  are  pea-shaped,  yellowy  and  bonie  on 
long  axillary  racemes.  Young  plants  are  ob- 
tained from  seeds. 
Fagopy'rum.  Buckwheat.  From  pkago,  to 
eat,  and  pitros^  wheat ;  seeds  edible.    Nat.  OdI, 

F.  esadentum,  the  only  sp^'cles  worthy  of 

notice,  is  our  common  buckwheat,  w  hlch  see, 

Fa'gus.     The  Beech.     From  phtign,  to  eat;   In 

early  ages  tiie  nuts  of  the   Bi*<Mdi-tree  wore 

used  as  food.     Nat.  Ord.  CupnHf^tm. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  deciduous  trees,  re- 
markable for  their  grat^^ful  ami  symmetrhTal 
halut  of  grow-th,  an<l  their  great  sijco  and 
bt*auty,  which  rendi'r  them  objects  of  admira- 
tion, whetlier  in  their  native  woods,  or  when 
planted  on  tlie  lawn  for  shaile.  F.  ferrmjinta, 
the  Ameriean  Beech,  is  one  of  the  tjUlest  and 
most  majestic  of  our  forest  trees.  It  grows 
most  abundantly  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States  though  common  east  of  the  Alh'ghanies, 
altiiinlng  Its  greatct^t  size  on  the  bjoik^  of  the 
Ohio,  where  the  trees  are  frequently  found 
100  foet  high,  with  a  diameter  fnnn  three  to 
four  feet;  iXA  foliage  Is  6ut>erb,and  its  genci-al 
app<*arat]ce  magnificent.  The  si^xes  are  borne 
fin  diffi-rent  branchet4  of  the  same  tree.    The 
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male  flowers  m-f*  borne  in  pendulous,  globular 
ht^adii,  the  fMnmie  flowers  are  snialL  and  t>f  a 
greenish  color.  It  la  bo  ubiindaiil  as  aiirn  to 
constitut*^  ext^Tiftive  forests,  th«  finest  of 
which  grow  on  fertile,  level,  or  gently  sloping 
lands,  with  a  humid  nurfaee.  The  European 
B<»*<ch»  F,  Myhaiica^  is  ahtiost  lileutieal  with 
our  native  &p**<'ir??..  The  \VVi*ping  Beech,  F. 
>tylViUira  petiduluy  [a  one  of  the  most  cnrious 
and  beauUrul  of  lawn  tr^n^s.  The  odtrinal  | 
Ui"e  efauds  in  the  park  of  Enron  do  Muu,  at  i 
BeerseU  Belgium.  *'Tho  trunk  1&  thr*^o  and  I 
half  to  four  feet  in  diameter*  and  grows  in  a  ' 
twisted  form  Uy  a  huight  of  tw<dve  feet  to  | 
fifteen  feet,  with  an  4ippearan**e  of  b*dnj^  ] 
pres&ed  down  by  an  immiMiH*^  wt'l^ht*  The 
branches  cover  an  urea  nearly  a  100  feet  in 
diameter.  Its  history  is  curious*  Booio  sixty 
ye-ars  ago  the  baron's  gardener  was  planting 
lUi  avenue  of  Beeiih  trees,  aad  Iho  baron,  oi)- 
&erving  a  vttry  crooked  Bpeoimen,  tiireett^d  to 
base  it  thrown  ouU  but  tht^  gardener  planted 
it  In  a  comer  of  tbe  grounds  little  visit^Mi 
where  it  grew  to  bo  ono  of  the  nu>st  beautiful 
and  singular  fnuiksof  sylvan  imtur k.^'—Seott. 
Tbe  Purple  L*'aved  B-^^ech,  F.  purpurea,  now 
iwi  popular  for  lawn  dt^eoratum,  is  a  sp<ul  from 
the  comtnon  Beeeh,  found  in  a  German  forest. 
The  Coppf^r-<!olored  Beeeh,  F,  ciiprea,  is  a  sub- 
varifHy  of  tiio  Purple  Beeeh.  The  Fern  and 
Cut'lrav<*d  Beeches  are  very  ornaraentiil 
varieties,  the  Icmves  resembling  the  fronds  of 
a  Fern*  There  are  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage.    Tht'y  art?  all  varieties  ot  F.  titflvfUica. 

Pair  Maids  of  France ,  Ra  n  micu  lua  aeon  it  ifo  Hits 
flvrt'plrno^  Saxifra(ia  granuUUa^  and  Achillea 
PlamtitHi* 

Fairy  Fingers.     iHgitalis  pnrpnrm. 

Fairy  Flax.     Linurn  cntharttrum. 

Fairy  Lily.     S«jo  Ztphyranthes, 

Fairy  Rings.  Green  circles  or  puits  of  circles 
&een  in  [wuslun^s,  and  prod ueed  by  thepf»eullar 
mode  «jf  growth  of  several  species  of  Agarics 
and  other  Fungi.  | 

Falcate,  Falciform,  Piano  and  curved  in  any 
ih^gre*'.  wUli  i>arallcl  edges,  like  the  blade  of 
a  mcklf  ;  as  the  p».mI  of  Medicago  fftlctUa. 

FaUa  Acacia.  The  common  YellL>w  Lixjust, 
Robinia  I^ttfificacia, 

False  Asphodel.  A  popular  n/iiiie  f*f  the  genus 
Tofieidin,  small  ^lowering  Liliaceous  i>lauts. 

False  Dragon4iead.    Pkt/Hmtegia  vitffimca. 

False  Fox*Glove,     Gemrdia  fava. 

False  Heilebore.    See  Verah'um. 

False^  Honeysuckle.  A  popular  name  of  our 
riiifive  Asitktis, 

False  Indigo.     See  Amoipka, 

False  Mistletoe      American   Mistletoe.     Pho-   \ 

rtttU  /t4i(Hi  Jla  vesceits. 
Falae  Red  Top.    A  popida  r  name  of  Poa  Mrrotina, 

b«M',iuse  uf  its  resemblance  to  Agrostis  vutgaris, 

tlj»*  true  RckI  Top  Grass, 
False  Solomon's  Seal.    8ee  Smil€t4unn. 
False  Spikenard.    See  Smilttehui  racemoaa* 
Family,     A  synorjym  for  **  Order  " 
Fan  Palm     S»*o  Cort/pha. 
Farada'ya.  Named  in  honor  of  ^firhfi^l  Fnrmhnj^ 

fh.*cel»*bmt'*d  chemist.    Nat.  t)nb  Verhrnnefir. 
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A  small  genus  of  tall  ellmbtng  glabrous 
plants,  with  showy  white  llowers,  bonie  in 
eoryrabofrve  panicles,  natives  of  Australia, 
Java,  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  S4^vc^al species 
have  been  intrnduced»  but  have  not  yet 
flowered  in  cultivation. 

Farfu'sium  graiide.    See  LUjularia, 

Farinaceous,  Having  the  texture  of  flour,  as 
the  albumen  of  Wheat. 

Farinose.  Givered  with  a  white,  mealy  sub- 
stance, as  the  leaves  of  tbe  Auricula,  FHrnula 
fariitosa. 

Farkle-berry»  A  local  name  for  one  of  the 
Cranberries^  Vaccinium  arboreum. 

Fasciated.  When  a  stem  becomes  much  flat- 
tened, instead  of  retaitung  its  usual  cylin- 
drieal  figure,  as  in  the  Cockscomb,  the  LiUum 
vu}nHtrofium,  etc. 

Fastigiate.  Tapering  t^>  a  narrow  point,  pyra- 
mithil ;  as  wliere  many  like  parts  are  parallel, 
and  point  upwards,  as  the  branches  of  Populus 
/{LHtltjiaki. 

Fat  Hen,  A  popular  name  toTChenopodium  nUmm^ 

Fa'tsia.  Derived  from  the  Japanese  name  of 
one  of  the  species,     Nat.  Ord.  ArtUiaretE, 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  few  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  Japan^  China,  and  north- 
w*'St  Amerua.  It  is  well  represented  by  the 
>lrafia  Japonioi  or  A.  Sieboldii  of  gardens, 
which  Is  now  FtitMk'Jnponica„  and  J^r/jYiit  papy- 
rifera,  the  Chin<?se  Rire-paper  plant,  now  F, 
papyri/era^  both  of  wliieh  are  very  ornamental 
and  useful  dofoiiitive  plants.  Two  variegated 
varieties  of  i^.  Japoniea,  one  with  white  and 
the  other  with  rich  vellow  markings,  are 
highly  prized  for  green-liouseand  house  deco- 
ration. 

Feathered  Columbine.  ThfiUfiram  aquikgtfo* 
Hum. 

Feather  Foil,  or  Water  Violet.  HoUonia  in- 
Jlala. 

Feather  Oeranlum.  Jerusalem  Oak.  Popular 
names  for  Ch'^ni*podium  Jiotrffs. 

Feather  Grass.     S*»e  Stipa  pmnata. 

Feather-veined.  Wiiere  the  veins  of  a  leaf 
hi>riiig  from  tht^  mitl-rib  at  an  acute  angle. 

Fe-^ia  olitoiia.  A  synonym  for  Valeriiintlla 
oiitoriii  {Corn  Salad). 

Fe'ea.  In  honor  of  J/.  Fee,  Professor  of  Botany 
atStnisburg.     Nat.  Ord.  Poltfpodiarf<T. 

A  small  genns  of  interesting  little  Ferns 
fo\ind  In  Guiana  and  the  West  In<li**s.  They 
retpiire  t^  Ik)  grown  in  a  very  warm,  mol&t 
atmosphere. 

Fennel.    See  Fimirulum, 
Gliint.     See  Ferula . 

Fenugreek.    S«je  Trigonrlla, 

Fe'nzlia.  Named  in  hont^rof  Dr.  Fetizl,  author 
of  a  monograph  on  AlsinacetB,  Nat.  Ord, 
Pokmoniace^, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  dwarf  California  hardy 
annuals.  They  h)ear  a  profusion  of  delicate, 
rosy -tin  ted  llowers,  with  yellow  throat,  sur- 
rounded with  dark-crdored  dots.  F,  dianthi* 
flora  is  a  ver\*  dwarf  and  closely  tufted  species, 
kci-ping  in  Ilower  the  whole  summer,  making 
It  desirable  for  snudl  beds  or  edgings.  It  is 
alsoxeiy  pretty  for  window  gardens.  This 
genus  IS  now  by  nnijiy  botanists  Included 
under  (rilia. 
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Pern.     Adder's.    Pdlypodium  vulgare. 
Adder's  Tongue,     ^hiogloafmm  vulgatum. 
American  Grape.    Botrichium  lunarioides. 
Australian  Tree.    Dicksonia  arUartica, 
Beech.     Polypodium  PhegopteriA, 
Bird's-nest.     Thamnopteria  nidna  (Asplenium). 
Brake,  or  Bracken.    Pteris  (iquilina. 
Bristle.     The  genus  Trichomanea, 
Buckler.    The  genus  LaMrea. 
Chain.    The  genus  Woodwardia, 
Chignon.     CiboHum  regale. 
Christmas  Shield.    Aapidium  acrostichoides. 
Cinnamon.     Oamunda  dnnamomea. 
Climbing  Snako's-tongue.   Lygodium  acandena. 
Deer.    Lomaria  spicant  (Blechnum), 
Elk's  Horn.    Platycerium  cUcicome. 
Filmy.    A  name  applied  to  those  kinds  which 

have  pellucid  or  transparent  fronds,  as  Hy- 

menophyUunij  Todea  and  Trichomanes. 
Haresioot.    The  genus  DavaUia. 
Hartford.    Lygodium  patmcUvm. 
Hart's-tongue.    The  genus  Scolopendrium, 
Japan  Climbing.    Lygodium  ecandens. 
Japan  Haresfoot.    DavaUia  Mariesii. 
Killamey.     Trichomanes  radicans. 
Lady.    Athyrium  IHlix-famina, 
Maiden  Hair.    Many  of  the  genus  Adiantum. 
Maiden  Hair.    American.    Adiantian  pedaium. 
Moon.     Botrychium  Lunaria, 
Oak.     Polypodium  Dryopleris. 
Oregon  Cliff-Brake.    PellcBa  densa. 
Oregon  Rock-Brake.  Allosoraa  axihrostickoidea. 
Pai*sley.    AUoaonis  or  Cryptogramma  crispua. 
Pod.     Ceraiopteris  thalictroides. 
Sensitive.     Onoclea  aenaibilia, 
Siiield.    The  genus  Aspidium, 
Stag's  Horn.      Platycerium  grande  and  other 

species. 
Sweet.   Myrrhis  odontia  and  Comptotiia  aaplen- 

ifolia. 
Tree.   Various  species  of  Dicksonia,  AUiophilay 

Cyathea,  etc. 
Virginian  Rattlesnake.  Botrychium  Virginicum. 
Walking- leaf.  CamjUosorus  rhizophyllua. 
Water.  Oamumiu  regalia. 
Fernery.  See  Wardian  Case. 
Ferns.  From  their  extreme  beauty  and  diver- 
sity as  well  as  from  their  general  adaptability 
in  arrangements  with  flowering  and  onia- 
mental-foliaged  plants,  Ferns,  when  well- 
grown  are  indispensable  and  possess  peculiar 
attractions.  As  their  management  gets  better 
understood,  their  popularity  increases,  and 
the  now  almost  universal  use  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  cut  fronds,  int^^rmixed  in  floral 
decorations,  has  led  to  the  production  of  a 
few  of  the  most  suitable  species  in  immense 
quantities.  The  earlier  modem  botanists 
knew  little  about  ferns,  and  Linnteus,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  botany, 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  in  one  sense 
they  had  flowers  as  otlier  plants  had,  the 
little  brown  dots  on  the  back  of  the  fronds 
being  supposed  to  be  seeds  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  ordinary  flowering  plants.  During 
the  last  flfty  or  more  years,  many  discoveries 
have  been  made  about  Fenis,  most  notably 
that  these  little  dusty  brown  dots  are  not 
really  seeds  but  little  bud  ferns.  Wh^^n  they 
fall  or  are  sown  in  damp  places  they  open  and 
form  little  flat  green  membranes,  and  in  this 
membrane  the  n»al  flowers  appear,  and  all  the 
processes  common  to  flowering  plants  are  car- 
rloil  out. 
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In  scientiflc  treatises  on  ferns,  all  these  pro- 
cesses of  fern-growth  and  their  functions,  are 
given  different  names  from  what  they  would 
have  In  other  plants ;  thus  the  germinating 
green  blade  Is  called  a  prothalllum,  and  the 
mass  that  would  be  the  stamens  in  a  flowering 
plant  Is  the  onthevldia,  while  the  pistil  Is  the 
archegonlum.  There  Is  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while  flowering  plants  after  fertili- 
zation retain  the  germ.  In  what  we  call  a  seed, 
for  some  time  before  It  grows,  In  the  fern  the 
germ  commences  at  once  to  grow  and  make 
a  little  plant.  This  has  some  bearing  on  the 
raising  of  hybrid  ferns.  New  varieties  ai-e 
obtained  by  sowing  the  spores  of  different 
forms  of  the  same  species  together,  for  as  In 
flowering  plants  It  Is  only  In  case  of  very 
close  relationship  that  Intermixture  Is  possi- 
ble. Those  who  have  experimented  and  ob- 
served closely,  tell  us  that  the  chances  of  In- 
termixture Is  not  great,  still  this  Is  the  only 
way  to  get  new  varieties.  By  taking  the 
spores  from  the  crested  portion  of  **  Crested 
Ferns"  the  certainty  of  getting  crested 
seedlings  Is  much  Increased. 

Raising  Ferns  from  spores  Is  a  very  Inter- 
esting operation  requlHng  considerable  care 
and  attention  to  accomplish  successfully. 
They  are  best  sown  in  pots  or  shallow  pans 
that  have  been  half  fllled  with  broken  rubble, 
the  remainder  being  fllled  to  within  half  an  Inch 
of  the  top  with  a  finely  sifted  compost  of 
loam,  peat  and  sand.  As  the  fern  spores  are 
extremely  minute  the  soil  should  be  watered 
and  allowed  to  drain  before  sowing  as  by 
watering  afterwards  the  spores  might  be 
washed  away.  Scatter  thinly  over  the  sur- 
face, pieces  of  glass  being  placed  over  th»> 
tops  of  the  pots  which  should  then  be  stood 
in  saucers  of  water  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  watering  overhead.  They  should 
be  kept  well  shaded  at  all  times,  and  when 
the  spores  are  sufflci«^ntly  grown  to  be  visible 
as  very  minute  plants,  they  should  be  taken 
up  in  small  patches,  and  pricked  off  carefully, 
these  in  turn  when  they  get  established  and 
fit  to  handle  should  be  divided  and  potted  off 
singly.  The  most  popular  six>cies  Adiantums, 
PvSis,  etc.,  are  j-aised  from  spores  in  immense 
quantities.  Many  others  as  Nephrolepis, 
DavaUia,  etc.,  that  form  several  crowns  or 
have  creeping  rhizomes  are  easily  increased 
by  division.  A  few  species  produce  small 
bulbils  along,  or  at  the  end  of  the  frond,  and 
these,  if  removed  and  placed  on  the  soil 
eventually  form  pljints. 

Trunks  of  Tree  Ferns  are  imported  In  large 
numbers,  both  from  the  West  Indies  and 
Australia,  and  a  large  proportion  generally 
succeed.  Young  plants  may  bo  raised  from 
s[)ores,  and  such  quick-giowing  species  as 
Dicksonia,  Alsophila,  etc.,  soon  make  elegant 
plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Hardy  Ferns 
succeed  best  when  i)lanted  on  rock-work  or  in 
a  shady  situation  sheltered  from  high  winds; 
as  there  is  so  much  diversity  both  in  their 
size  and  habit,  particiilar  attention  should  be 
directod  to  their  arrangement,  placing  the 
evergreen  and  deciduous  species  at  Irregular 
intervals,  so  that  the  whole  may  bo  more  or 
less  furnished  at  all  seasons. 

Pero'nia.  The  Wood  apple  or  Elephant-apple 
of  India,  closely  alllo<l  to  the  Orange.  F.  tit- 
pkantum,  the  only  species  of  this  genus  of 
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RutaceoB,  Is  common  throughout  India,  Bur- 
mah,  Ceylon  and  Java,  and  forms  a  large  tree, 
Yielding  a  hard  hftavy  wood,  of  great  strength, 
but  not  durable.  The  leaves  have  the  odor  of 
Anise,  and  the  fruit  is  edible.  Increased  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripe  young  wood.  Introduced 
from  ^romandel,  in  1804. 

Perra'ria.  Named  after  Ferrari,  an  Italian  bot- 
anist.   Nat.  Ord.  Iridacew. 

A  genus  of  dwarf  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  producing  very  curious,  oddly- 
colored  flowers,  perhaps  more  singular  than 
beautiful.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  requir- 
ing to  be  kept  dry  during  winter.  They 
should  bo  started  in  the  green-house  in  Feb^ 
ruary,  in  small  pots  and  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence growth,  given  plenty  of  air,  sunlight, 
and  water,  and  they  will  come  into  flower  in 
April.  They  will  grow  flnely  in  a  cold  frame 
if  carefully  protected  from  frost  during  win- 
ter, and  are  increased  freely  by  offsets.  In- 
troduced in  1800. 

FerruginouB.  Iron-colored ;  rusty  light  brown, 
with  a  little  mixture  of  red. 

Fertile.  Producing  fruit.  Also,  capable  of  ef- 
fecting the  process  of  ^prtilization ;  or  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  seeds,  as  the  anthers  when 
filled  with  pollen ;  fertilized. 

Fertilization.  The  reproductive  functlo*n  by 
which  the  action  of  the  pollen  renders  the 
o^'ule  fertile. 

Fertilizers.  This  word  is  generally  used  only 
in  connection  with  commercial  fertilizers, 
or  concentrated  fertilizers,  though,  of  course, 
in  its  full  signiflcance  it  refers  to  any  sub- 
stance suitable  for  the  food  of  plants.  The 
lx»ftt  known  fertilizers  of  commerce  are  Pe- 
ruvian Guano  and  Bono  Dust,  though  there 
are  numbers  of  others,  such  as  Fish  Guano, 
Dry  Blood  Fertilizer,  Blood  and  Bone  Fertil- 
izer, with  the  various  brands  of  Superphos- 
phates, all  of  more  or  less  value  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  It  is  useless  to  go  over  the  list, 
and  we  will  conflne  ourselves  to  the  relative 
merits  of  pure  Peruvian  Guano  and  pure 
Bone  Dust.  Guano  at  $65  per  ton  we  consider 
relatively  equal  in  value  to  Bone  Dust  at  $40 
l>«»r  ton,  for  in  the  lower  priced  article  we  And 
we  have  to  increase  the  quantity  to  produce 
the  same  result.  Whatever  kind  of  concen- 
trat<.»d  fertilizer  is  used,  we  And  it  w^ell  repays 
the  labor  to  prepare  it  in  the  following  man- 
ner Iwfore  it  is  used  on  the  land :  to  every 
bushel  of  Guano  or  Bone  Dust  add  three 
bushels  of  either  leaf  mould  (from  the  woods), 
well  pulverized  dry  muck,  sweepings  from  a 
I»av<Hi  street,  stable  manure  so  rotted  as  to  be 
like  pulverized  muck,  or,  if  neither  of  these 
<'an  be  obtained,  any  loamy  soil  will  do ;  but 
in  every  case  the  material  to  mix  the  fertili- 
z«»r8  with  must  be  fairly  dry  and  never  in  a 
condition  of  mud ;  the  meaning  of  the  opera- 
tion being,  that  the  material  used  is  to  act  as 
a  temporary  absorbent  for  the  fertilizer.  The 
compost  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  if 
Guano  is  used,  it  being  sometimes  lumpy,  it 
must  lt>e  broken  up  to  dust  before  being  mixed 
with  the  absorbent.  The  main  object  of  this 
operation  is  for  the  better  s(?paration  and  di- 
vision of  the  fertilizer,  so  that,  when  applied 
to  the  soil,  it  can  be  more  readily  (\istributed. 
OttT  experiments  have  repeatedly  shown  that 
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this  method  of  using  concentrated  fertilizers 
materially  increases  their  value  probably 
twenty  per  cent.  The  mixing  should  be  done 
a  few  months  previous  to  spring,  and  it 
should,  after  being  mixed,  be  packed  away  in 
barrels,  and  kept  in  some  dry  shed  or  cellar 
until  wanted  for  use.  Thus  mixed,  it  is  par- 
ticularly beneflcial  on  lawns  or  other  grass 
lands.  The  quantity  of  concentrated  fertil- 
izer to  be  used  is  often  perplexing  to  begin- 
ners. We  give  the  following  as  the  best  rules 
we  know,  all  derived  from  our  own  practice  in 
growing  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables :  Tak- 
ing Guano  as  a  basis,  we  would  recommend 
for  all  vegetables  or  fruit  crops,  if  earliness 
and  good  quality  are  desired,  the  use  of  not 
less  than  1,200  pounds  per  acre  (an  acre  con- 
tains 4,840  square  yards,  and  cultivators  for 
private  use  can  easily  estimate  from  this  the 
quantity  they  require  for  any  area),  mixed  with 
two  tons  of  either  of  the  materials  recom- 
mended. If  Bone  Dust  is  used,  about  one 
ton  per  acre  should  be  used,  mixed  with  three 
tons  of  soil  or  the  other  materials  named. 
When  used  alone  without  being  mixed  with 
the  absorbent,  it  should  be  sown  on  the  soil 
after  plowing  or  digging,  about  thick  enough 
to  just  color  the  surface,  or  about  as  thick  as 
sand  or  sawdust  is  sown  on  a  floor,  and  then 
thoroughly  harrowed  in  if  plowed,  or,  if  dug, 
chopped  in  with  a  rake.  This  quantity  is  used 
broadcast  by  sowing  on  the  ground  after 
plowing  and  deeply  and  thoroughly  harrowing 
in,  or,  if  in  small  gardens,  forked  in  lightly 
with  the  prongs  of  a  garden  fork  or  long- 
toothed  steel  rake.  When  applied  In  hills  or 
drills,  from  100  to  300  pounds  should  be  used 
to  the  acTe,  according  to  the  dlst^ince  of  these 
apart,  mixing  with  soil,  etc.,  as  already  di- 
rected. 

When  well-rotted  stable  manure  is  procur- 
able at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $2  or  $3  per  ton, 
whether  from  horses  or  cows.  It  is  preferable 
to  any  concentrated  fertilizer.  Rotted  stable 
manure,  to  produce  full  crops,  should  be 
spread  on  the  ground  not  less  than  three 
inches  thick,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  plowing  or  spading. 
The  refuse  hops  from  breweries  form  an  ex- 
cellent fertilizer,  at  least  one-half  more  valu- 
able, bulk  for  bulk,  than  stable  manure. 
Other  excellent  fertilizers  are  obtained  from 
the  s<!rai)ings  or  shavings  from  horn  or  whale- 
bone manufactories.  The  b(*st  way  to  make 
these  quickly  available  is  to  compost  them 
with  hot  nuinure  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton 
of  refuse  horn  or  whalebone  with  fifteen  tons 
of  manure.  The  heated  manure  extracts  the 
oil,  which  is  intermingled  with  the  whole. 

The  manure  from  the  chicken  or  pigeon 
house  is  very  valuable,  and  wlien  corn  posted 
as  directed  for  Bone  Dust  and  Guano,  has  at 
least  one-third  their  value.  Castor  oil  pom- 
ace Is  also  vahiable. 

Ashes.  Tlie  ashes  of  vegetable  matter  con- 
sist of  such  elements  as  an?  always  required 
for  their  perf(M't  maturity,  and  it  is  evi(l«»nt 
they  must  furnish  one  of  the  bfst  saline 
manures  which  can  be  suppliod  for  their 
growth;  thoy  contain  in  faet  every  element, 
and  generally  in  the  right  proportions,  for 
insuring  a  full  an<l  rai)i(l  growth.  Tlie  annual 
exhaustion  of  salts  from  a  large  crop  of  grain, 
roots,  or  grass,  is  from  180  to  200  pounds  per 
acre,  and  the  aggregate  of  a  few  years  will  so 
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far  Impoverish  the  soil  in  one  or  raoro  of  the 
prineipies  necesgary  to  gu^t^in  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  that  it  will  ciMi^e  to  yield  remuner- 
ating returns.  Ashes  are  among  the  best  at 
fertilizers  lor  Onions;  »  handful  to  the  hill 
Ijefore  corn  is  hoed  will  give  good  returns. 
They  are  also  excellent  for  top  dreB&lng  grass- 
land, and  as  there  iij  no  danger  of  their  con- 
ttilning  wetHl-8eeds  they  are  valuable  for  top 
dreBt^ing  lawns.  The  quantity  UBed  ahould 
be  about  the  sajne  as  bone  tliist,  which  sec, 

NiTBATEOP  Soma,  and  Bulfhatk  of  Am- 
monia, are  both  powerful  fertilizei's,  are  ti»ed 
to  aeonslderahle  extent^  and  are  deemed  es- 
peeially  valuable  to  grain  entps.  Kitrate  of 
Soda  eann<»t  be  ke  jit  too  dry  as  itattraetrt  mois- 
turn  the  HaiueaseiuniaonSaltdiMJaand  may  bei 
applied  at  tho  rate  of  aU>ut  two  aritl  onohalf 
iiundred  wi'i^ht.  to  the  aero  as  a  top  dressiuK 
in  moist  went  hi- r  or  ju  tit  before  rain.  Owing 
to  its  nature  it  is  more  Bulled  to  hot  dr>"  soilB 
than  tSulphat©  of  Ammonia,  whleh,  though 
not  so  quick  in  its  iR*tion»  is  more  UtBiing  in 
it>*  effects,  luid  is  often  used  as  a  supplement- 
ary^ top  dr^^^^sing  to  the  former, 

PouBRKTTE  is  the  name  given  to  a  eommer- 
eial  fertilizer,  the  eorn  posit  ion  of  which  ts  night 
soil  and  dried  swamp  miiek  or  charcoal  ciu>^t 
aa  an  absorbent.  It  is  sold  at  about  $12  U) 
$15  per  ton,  and  at  that  priee  may  be  eqtuil  hi 
value,  If  too  nnifh  of  the  absorbing  inateriai 
is  not  used,  to  Bone  Dunt  at  $-10  per  ton. 

Salt  luin  little  or  no  vulueasaf^u'tlliKer,  ex- 
cept as  a  medium  of  absorbing  moiBtui*e.  For 
e.\perienee  shows  that  soils  impn^gnated  by  a 
saline  are  no  niore  fertile  than  those  inland 
out  of  the  roach  of  such  an  atmosphere.  See 
Manures. 

T^ralaL,  Giant  FenneL  From /*^no,  to  strike, 
the  stems  lire  used  (%&  rods*  Nat.  Ord.  Urn- 
helliferm. 

A  genus  of  very  showj%  hardy  h**rbaeeous 
plants,  relativps  of  southern  Europe,  north- 
ern Afrk-a,  and  eentral  and  weHtern  Asia. 
They  are  aAlndrable  plants  for  growhig  tiear 
water,  or  on  bank^,  or  marginn  of  lawns, 
wliere  their  deep  green  elegant  folia^ge  is 
8hown  to  the  best  advantage.  The  two  most 
Bh*»Nvy  sprL'les  are  I*\  cf/mm«nw*,  and  F.  TiHm- 
tantt.  Th«ty  are  propagaUid  by  seeds,  or  by 
divisions  of  the  rt>ot. 

Fescue  Grasa    See  Fpsttica. 

FeBtn'ca.  A.t:enit.s  eon  tain  I  ng  some  of  the  best 
pasture  grass<^s.  f\  gluncti  is  a  very  hand- 
some ornaiii*m  1^1  griiMs,  wliioh,  lh*>ugh  hardy, 
i»  very  suitable  fi»r  the  gteen-house  and  the 
eitllng-room, 

Fetid  Horehound.    See  Bnitota 

Fettious.     Si«e  Valrrittnrlla, 

Fever  Busb.  A  loeal  name  of  the  Lindrra: 
givL'n  lor  the  supposed  medieiual  properties 
of  the  shrub. 

Feverfew.    See  Pyrethrum  Partheninm. 

Fever  Tree,  or  Fever  Gum-Tree.     Eurnlyj^trnt 

globultm. 
Fever  Weed,     (ierardmpedieularia. 

Fibre,  Elementary,  That  thread  which  Is 
turned  round  the  interior  of  Iho  tubes  that 
are  culled  spiral  vessels*  or  of  anj'  slmlhir 
kind  of  tissue. 
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Fibrous.  Containing  a  great  proportion  of 
woody  fibre,  as  the  rind  of  a  Cocoanut ;  com- 
posed of  lib  res. 

Fica'ria,  Fig-wort.  Trf^tn  Jieus,  a  fig ;  in  refer- 
enre  to  the  llg-shufied  little  tubers  of  the  root. 
Nat*  IJrd.  Rn nnnrufjuipjr, 

A  liardy  hiubaeeous  perennial  with  bright 
yellow  liuwers,  ehisely  resemblhig  the  Ranuu- 
eulus,  to  which  it  is  atliedj  the  only  d life rence 
being  m  the  dhape  of  the  petals.  It  is  one  of 
the  earliest  spring  flowers  in  the  Engllfih 
woods  or  wa^^te  places. 

Ficoi^deaae,  A  large  natui-al  order  of  small 
shrubs,  under-shrubs,  or  herbs,  contain  in  g 
over  4riO  Bi>eeies,  natives  (*hielly  of  tn»pical 
and  sub-tropieal  regions.  Tetragonia  {the  New 
Zealand  Spinach)  and  MeAemhryantkemum  are 
the  best  known  genera;  indeed,  the  order  is 
called  JftiHembryanthemfLcem  by  some  botanists. 

Fl'cus.  Fig-tree.  The  Fig-tree  has  nearly  the 
same  mime  in  all  the  Eurojiean  languages,  and 
Ls  supposed  to  be  deriv  t»<i  from  the  Hebrew 
nainefi-g.     Nat.  OnL  Urtkaceoi, 

A  genus  of  trees,  some  of  w^hich  require  to 
he  grown  In  the  hot- house.  It  contains  sev- 
eial  valuiible  species,  especially  the  India 
Itubber  tree  {F.einHtirjt),  and  the  Banyan  ti-ee 
{F.  Indira) ;  the  foliage  of  all  of  them  is  very 
bnposhig,  and  their  culture  is  of  the  easiest 
des«riptioTi,  re<iuirin^  heat  and  plenty  of  water 
in  their  growing  season.  F.  doKticat  if  eulti 
vated  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  such  as  that  of 
an  Oreh  id -house,  will  end  t  roots  from  its  st4>m 
imd  hranehes,  and  afta<^>h  itself  to  any  contig* 
uous  object,  sueh  as  a  wall,  in  the  manner  of 
an  epiphyte.  Tliis  is  the  India  Bubtier  tree 
of  commerce.  It  is  much  valued  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  for  rofjins.  A  very  effective  variety 
with  golden-edged  hvives  hiks  been  lately 
introduced,  the  golden  band  about  an  inch 
wide,  eontniriting  b<'iiutifully  with  the  gloKsy 
green  of  the  c'enU^r  of  the  leaf,  F.  Partvlli 
has  bright -green  serraU^d  leaves,  Irrt^gularl^ 
blotehed  with  dark  green  and  Ivory  white,  It 
forms  a  veiy-  neat  and  ornarat?ntiil  deeomtive 
plant.  F,  CVirira,  the  cultivated  Fig,  is  6up* 
loosed  to  be  a  native  of  Carta,  In  Asia.  It  ha^ 
however,  been  so  long  under  eultlvatloTi 
throughout  si^tuthern  Europe  that  its  nativity 
is  lost  sight  of.  The  fruit  can  be  grown  here 
without  artiflfial  heat,  an  ordinary  pit  alone 
being  suJllcient.  prnteetion  in  winter;  or  the 
plants  can  be  laid  down  and  covi-red  up  with 
six  inches  of  soil  in  Noveiiilier  and  uneovored 
in  April,  anfl  will  tiius  withstand  our  severest 
northern  winters.  The  Fig  is  generally  tjanly 
south  of  WashiugttJn.  Pro|>ttgttted  by  cuttlnga 
or  layers. 

Fiddle- Wood,     S4>e  Ciihartj:iflum. 

Fig  Marigold.     See  MeHtntltrytttUkemum. 

Fig-Tree.    The  gimus  Finv*,  which  see 

Adam's,     Mnna  7>*irm'wmca. 

BaliUim,  of  the  West  Indies.     Severul  speclee 
of  Chmia. 

Creeping.     Fic^tM  sf  tpttinitt . 

BeviFs,  or  lubi  nal,     Argifmone  Mmcana. 

Man  grove,     Rh  izophora  MangU . 

Sacred,     Fit^itM  rr/if/itwa. 
Fig-wort.  The  genus  SrropkuUtrUt :  also  FkaHtK 
which  se<*. 

Cape.     Ph;/t^lius  caprrvim, 
Filamentose.    Thready. 
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l^ilices.  One  c)f  the  princitml  scroti j>s  of  Crypto* 
gamb»  ouuimuniy  oalloil  Foras,  conrilating  of 
in'rUicooud  or  urbororiti^'iiit.  prn'efiiiUit,  very 
rnrcly  auniml,  plaiite,  with  fibrous  ruott*,  or 
er»*t?ping  rout-tttnlkt*.  Those  of  ati  arboresot*nt 
or  tn-^e  Uublt  have  trunks  vtiryiiig  Irtmi  two  or 
Uiroe  to  sixty  or  t'iy:iity  f*H>t  in  beigiit. 
mid  formed  of  tiie  foriiioiidated  bases  of 
t|j<*  frondii,  surrounding  ti  soft  tv'ntnil  mass 
of  tirtftU'^.  Many  ftcht?iiM'rt  liavo  boon  prtjpoi^iMl 
for  the  elatssillcation  of  t\'nis,  but  tliat  soeaits 
Uibe  pn»ferable  whieli  is  bnti^d  on  the  luodi- 
flt*ritiofi«  of  the  v^iseular  Bysti^iu  in  eoiijuric- 
tion  with  the  fructilitration.  Ali  Ferns  may  be 
referi'ed  to  one  of  the  groups  OphioylomaceaK 
MaraUitwna\  or  Pohjpodiacew^  of  whteh  tlio  first 
twop  sometimes  called  pe^eudoFei  ns,  are  very 
limited,  whde  the  lattei,  cont4iiiiing  the  tru4^ 
Ferns,  inclades  tlie  greater  portion  of  ail  the 
known  apeeies.  There  are  about  Beveniy-flve 
genera,  and  about  2,5UC>  species.  The  foliow- 
Ing  are  stuue  of  the  principai  and  most  ©xt^jn- 
sive  genera:  Adktniam^  Asphmittmf  A»pi- 
dium,  Foltfpodium,  and  Ptttri», 

Plliform.       Cylini*rieal    and    siender,     like    a 

threafl. 
Pilipendnlons.      Where  tuberous  swellings  are 

developitd  in  the  middle  or  at  the  extremities 

of  lilifurni  rootlets  as  in  SpLrmafiUpendula, 
Plmbriate.     Fringed.  t 

Pioriu  or  Fiorin-Grass.  (Butter  G^rass/)  AgrosOiA 

8t4jloHifera. 
Til,    A    general  name   (or  various  BpecEea  of 
Abim^  Pkea,  and  Pinus. 

Bidm  of  Gilead,  ar  Balnam.      Ahks  bafsameti, 

BUxek  S pr u  ce .     A  h  ifM  n  igra . 

I> ' I  1  -  "^ * ^ruce.  AbieM  (  Pneudo^uifaiDaugtasii. 

H  ruce.     Tttitga  Canadeneia. 

Jut  '  i\     Pu;e^Jirtmi, 

Not  way  Spruce.      Abie»€x^Ma. 

Paras4^il,  or  Umbrella.    The  genus  Sdadopitys, 

Fitch,  or  Siberian  Silver.    Picea  Pichta. 

Sacrefl  Si  I  ve  r.     Pin  us  ret  igiosa. 

Se^»teh,     Pimts  t^ylventriM. 

S  i  t  \'er.     Pic^a  p4x^I  in  a/a . 
Tixe  Craoker  Plant,    See  Cuphea. 
Pire  Pink.     A  loeal  name  of  Sikne  Virginica, 
I*ire  Tree.     See  Na^jtMm. 

Of  QueenaifLud.     8i-e  Stertocarpua, 
J*lre-Weed.     A  name  given  to  EtTrhUeA  humiri^ 

folia^    Ix-eauHO    of    itrs     appearaiu  e     on    tii'w 

gronndSf  when  bruBh  has  beea  bunifd.     It  ia 

a  eoar^i^e  worthless  weed,  though  not  apt  to 

1x5  trouhleaome* 
Fimiiiig  the  Soil.     8e«  Sowing  and  Planting, 

Use  oi  the  Feet  in.  \ 

TUll  Bone  Thistle.     Chamt^ttruce  GtMabomT, 
Flih  Guano.     See  F*'rtUizt'r. 
Fiab-Tall  Pa' in.     See  Otrytjia. 

Pissus.  Divided  hntf  waif  UHually  into  a  deter* 
iidnale  nunib<«r  >1  Hegm*>ntK,  W»»  say,  bijidu», 
epiit  in  two,  triHHiiM,  in  three,  and  so  on  ;  f»r 
miiUifidtiH^  when  t!i<5  sogan'nts  are  very 
numenni;^. 

Fltttular,  Fiatiilotts.  This  k  ftaid  f»f  a  eylln- 
driciii  or  ttirele  bmly  whitdi  i.s  Iiollow,  lujt 
clothed  at  ejieh  end,  as  the  Ituives  and  H^teiu  of 
the  <)nh»o. 

Fitta'ula.  Named  in  honor  of  E.  and  S.  M.  mi- 
Um,  aulhi»r*i  of  "  ConversatloriiS  on  Botany," 
Nat.  Ord.  AcanlhticcfB. 
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A  genus  of  tniiiing  perennials  witli  bHl- 
lijujtly  nmrkt*d  leaves,  natives  of  Peru  and 
re^pihin;:  Stove-houpie  treat mern.  They  are 
excellent  plants  for  the  Ward ian  case  and  use- 
ful iilao  for  planting  on  the  surface  of  pots  or 
tubs  in  which  large  plaiitj^  or  other  decorative 
planks  are  grown,  and  also  for  forming  nari'ow 
borders  to  the  walks  in  heated  strueturcs.  F, 
ar^PfroHvura,  has  omiI  leaves  itf  a  vivid  green, 
traversed  by  a  net  work  of  pure  white  veins; 
other  species  have  tlie  midrili  and  vein?^  deep 
red  or  carmine.  They  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings.    Syn.  Oi/mnoHtachyum, 

rive  Fingera,    See  PoiaUilla. 

Flabelliforiii.     Fan-shaped. 

Flacourtia.  Nuuum]  after  Etientie  de  FUicofurtt 
a  botujiist  and  director  of  the  French  East 
India  Company  in  1^48.  The  typicid  genus  of 
FUi^ourtia4y'i£,  comprising  a  few  species  of 
fruit-bearin'j,  thorny  trees  or  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  Asin,  Africa,  and  America.  The 
truitfi  #f  several  of  the  species  are  used  in 
India,  and  have  a  pleasant  sub-acid  llavor, 
when  perfectly  ripe,  but  the  unripe  fruit  is 
exceedingly  astringent.  The  young  shoots 
and  leaves  of  F.  cidupkracta  are  used  medi<^i- 
nally  by  the  native  Inilian  doctors  as  a  cure 
for  iliarrhiea.  Tho  species  are  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation. 

Flacourtia ce£B.  (Bixaceff?.)  A  natural  order 
of  shrulis  orsraall  trees,  with  alternate  leaves, 
often  marked  with  transparent  dots.  They  are 
natives,  principally,  of  the  Eiu^-t  and  West 
Indies;  a  few  species  wre  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  one  or  two  in  New  Zealand. 
Some  of  the  plants  yield  edible  fruits,  othere 
are  bitter  and  astiingent.  The  order  includes 
about  twenty-flve  genera  and  150  species. 

Flag,     k  general  name  for  the  genus  lri», 
Yidlow,  or  Water.     Irin  PAeudo-aoorus. 

Flagelliform.  Flexible,  narrow,  and  tapering, 
like  the  thong  of  a  whip,  as  tlie  runners  of 
many  plants. 

Flame  Flower.  Onfi  of  the  popular  names  of 
Trilomfu 

Flame  Lily.     See  Pi/rolirion. 

Flame  Tree,  or  Tree  of  Fire.    See  Nujftma. 

Flamingo  Plant,  Popular  name  of  Antharium 
St'h'f'  rrerUiti  n  m . 

Flavescentu     A  pure  pale  yellow. 

Flax.    See  Linam. 

New  Zealand,  or  Flax  Lily.     Phormium  Itnaj;. 

Fleabaiie.    S<*e  Eritjvron. 

Fleur-de'Luce.     S<^e  /rw. 

FlexuQse.  Zig-zag ;  having  a  wavy  direction* 
gently  bendijig  alternately  inward  and  out- 
ward. 

Floating  Heart.     See  Limnanthemum. 

Floccose,    Covered  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like 

Woul. 

Flora.  (The  goddess  of  flowers.)  The  aggre- 
giite  (jf  all  the  speeies  of  plants  Inhabiting  ji 
particular  country. 

FloraL    Of  or  belonging  to  the  flower. 

Floral  Envelopes.  The  ealyx  and  corolla,  one 
or  both. 

Florets.  When  many  small  flowers  an'colleet**d 
in  clusters  or  h<*iMls.  each  llnwer  is  called  a 
floret.  The  florets  of  the  diftk  are  those  which 
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occupy  the  center  of  the  head  of  a  Composite ; 
while  florets  of  the  ray  occupy  the  circumfer- 
ence. 

Florida  Bean.    See  Entada, 

P*lorida  Moss.    See  Tillandsia. 

Florists'  Flowers.  These  are  defined  as, 
'•Flowers  which,  by  their  beauty,  or  fra- 
grance, power  to  produce  permanent  varieties, 
and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  so  largely  in  de- 
mand as  to  render  them  especially  worthy  of 
cultivation  as  an  artielo  of  commerce."  The 
term  is  most  generally  applied  to  that  large 
section  of  green-house  and  hardy  plants, 
which  have  originally  descended  from  a 
limited  number  of  species,  but  which,  either 
by  cultivation,  careful  selection,  or  systematic 
hybridization  the  "Florist,"  has  caused  to 
"break"  from  the  original  species  Into 
varieties  much  superior  to  the  original,  It 
may  be  In  the  habit  of  the  plant  or  variety  of 
color  and  form  of  the  flower.  The  variety  of 
plants  Included  among  Florists'  fltAvcrs,  Is 
annually  extending,  as  genera  that  have 
hitherto  been  neglected  are  being  brought 
under  the  same  Iniluenccs  with  a  view  of  ob- 
taining similar  results.  Perfection  In  habit 
of  plant,  and  In  form  of  flower,  with  distinct 
coloring,  are  points  always  aimed  at  and  only 
those  flowers  which  are  most  desirable  in 
these  respects,  should  be  used  for  hybridizing 
t)r  seeding  purposes.  Seeds  having  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  varieties  of  an  inferior 
qualft y,  it  is  necessary  to  perpetuate  those 
good  sorts  already  secured,  by  cuttings  or 
offsets,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  the  advantages  of 
the  improvements  effected  are  thus  available 
for  all,  in  the  select  varieties  now  in  general 
cultivation,  as  well  as  those  now  annually 
distributed.  Among  the  best  known  examples 
of  the  Florist's  success  are  the  Auricula, 
ChryHanthemum,  Carnation,  Dahlia,  Fuchsia, 
GladioiuM,  Pdnrgonium,  both  show  and  Zonal, 
Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Verbena,  Rone,  etc. 

Tlovrer.  That  assemblage  of  organs  In  a  plant, 
of  which  the  stamens  or  pistils,  or  both,  form 
part. 

Flower  Border.    Set*  Border. 

Flow^er-de  Luce.    See  Iris. 

Flow^er  Fence.     See  Poinciana. 

Flower  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     See  Peristeria. 

Flo^vering  Ash.     See  Orwiw*. 

Flowering  Fern.    Set*  OMmunda. 

Flov^rering  Grass.     Anomatheca  cniaita. 

Flov^rering  Rush.     See  Putomwt. 

Flues.     Single  and  double.     S«'e  Heating. 

Fluitans.     Floating  on  the  surface  of  water. 

Fluvial,  Fluviatile.  Of  or  belonging  to  the 
water. 

Fly  Honeysuckle.     Lonicera  XylonUum. 

Fly  Orchis.     Ophryn  muHcifera. 

Fly  Poison.     Amianthium  muacirUtxicum. 

Fly-Trap.      American.      Apocynnni   andronarmi- 
folium. 
Venus's.     Dionan  muHcipuJUi. 

FcBni'culum.  Fennel.  The  old  Latin  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  UmbelliferiT. 

F.  vulgare.  the  conimon  Fennel,  is  a  native 
of  southern  Eun)pe  and  wesUjrn  Asia,  and  is 
usually   found    on   dry    soils    near  the  sea. 
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It  Is  an  aromatic  plant  of  perennial  duration » 
and  is  propagated  both  by  offsets,  division 
of  the  root,  and  by  seed.  F.  dulce,  the  Sweet 
Fennel,  is  generally  considered  a  variety  of  the 
preceding ;  but  it  differs  In  being  a  smaller 
plant,  producing  larger  seeds,  and  In  its  flow- 
ering earlier.  The  leaves  are  used  in  sauces 
and  for  garnishing,  and  the  seeds  are  em- 
ployed in  confectionary  and  for  flavoring 
liquors. 

Foliaceous.    Having  the  form  of  leaves. 

Foliage  Plants.  A  popular  term,  though  an 
incorrect  one,  given  to  distinguish  such  plants 
as  are  used  for  decorative  purposes  for  the 
beauty  of  their  foliage  rather  than  for  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers.  It  Is  more  partlcu- 
I  larly  used  for  such  plants  as  are  used  for 
massing  In  color ;  for  example,  the  Achyran- 
thes,  Cmtaureas  (Dusty  Millers),  Pyrethrum 
aureum  TGolden  Feather),  Coleua,  and  plants 
of  that  class  used  In  **  ribbon  line"  bedding, 
are  called  *' foliage"  plants;  though,  am(mg 
plants  for  inside  decoration,  the  Crotons, 
Dracamas,  Pandanads,  Fancy  CakidiumH,  etc., 
are  sometimes  so  named;  but  the  proper 
designation  for  all  such  plants,  whether  used 
for  outside  or  inside  decoration,  is  *  •Orna- 
mental-leaved Plants,"  or  '*Ornamental-f oil- 
aged  Plants." 

Foliate.    Clothed  with  leaves. 

Foliole.  A  leaflet;  the  secondary  divisions  of 
a  compound  leaf. 

Foliose.    Covered  clos<.'ly  with  leaves. 

Follicle.    An  inflated  seed-vessel;   as  that  of 
I       the  Colut^a. 
Fool's  Parsley.    See  Aulhuna. 
Fontane'sia.    A  Syrian  shrub  of  the  Olive  fam- 
ily,  named  in  honor  of  M.  Desfontainea,  an 
eminent  French    botanist.      It  is   an   orna- 
mental, hardy  sub-evergreen  shrub,   resem- 
I       bling  the  common  Privet,   but   with  rough 
bark  and  graceful,  slender  drooping  branches. 
I       Flow<^rs  creamy-yellow  In  axillary  racemes. 
Introduced  In  1787. 
Forbidden  Fruit.     Citnia  Paradiai. 

Of    London.      A    variety  of    the    Shaddock. 

CUnui  decumana. 
Of   Paris.      The    sweet   skinned  Orange;    a 
variety  of  Citrus  Aurantium. 

Forcing  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables.     As 

this  operation  has  to  be  conducted  through- 
out the  winter  and  early  spring  months  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  in  practice  to  ob- 
t<iin  satisfactory  results,  more  especially  as 
they  have  to  be  procured  under  conditions 
that  arc  unnatural  to  the  plants  at  the  time, 
in  const'tiuence  of  their  having  had  an  Insuffi- 
cient season  of  rest.  The  pix'paration  of 
plants  for  forcing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points,  and  only  those  that  have  the  wood 
thoroughly  ripened,  should  be  chosen.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  operation,  heat  should  be 
applied  very  gradually,  beginning  with  a  little 
closer,  warmer  atmosphere  than  that  allowed 
during  the  resting  period.  A  temperature 
not  exceeding  SO""  to  65°  will  suit  a  lai^ge  num- 
ber of  plants  to  start  with,  but  even  this  is 
too  high  for  some  subjects.  Most  plants  will 
bear  more  heat  after  the  buds  swell  and  have 
commenced  growing,  than  they  will  pre- 
viously. In  very  early  forcing  all  the  sun- 
shine and  light  possible  should  be  admittod* 
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its  duruiij:  iho  winter  luonUir'  tin*  sun  will  Rol* 
dom  be  HUx»n;*  ^'iioujjjh  tn  injuria  the  t^MideteBt 
f«diago.  Ais  umnjMlusvors  and  v«*gi'Uhlot5ttro 
uf  no  furthiT  usf*  aftiT  having  boon  furt-od*  it 
i»  ueccftsary  to  raise  an  miTuuil  supply  of 
strung  luvilthy  roots  for  tliirt  purpoi^e.  Al- 
most any  poi^ition  in  a  boated  structure  may 
be  utllizod  for  Buch,  a  suoceshiou  crop  being 
planted  every  two  c»r  tliri>o  weoks  a3  necessity 
nmy  re<iulre,  tho  old  rutds  Ijeing  d<vstroyed  as 
fefton  as  Ui6  crop  is  ov<'r,  and  rfi placed  by  a  nt?w 
batch.  In  muny  efttiibllshmonte^  small  span 
rooferi  houses  are  u>^nd  for  forcing CueunilH-i's, 
Tonuitoos,  etc.,  a  row  ol  plants  being  planted 
<  "       -^Ido  and  traiiunl  upon  trellises  under 

'  Situilar  f^tnietures  ar*4  also  used 

I  .  .,,,.dingCtiulinowor.  Beets,  Bush  Beans, 
Dwart  Pea;^,  Radislied,  and  other  Baluding, 
Tho  new  Bush  Licua  Bean  can  also  be  sue* 
eefidfully  forced  in  ttils  nuuiner.  The  method 
of  f^ircing  the  luincip.il  Fruits,  Yc^getables, 
I'U'*,  is  destribed  unvler  their  re  spec  live 
names*  If  raised  benoln^jj  are  usiwi,  a  &ucees- 
siof  of  Aspai  agUH,  8<*a-Kuk%  R  h  ubarb,Ohicorj% 
fte.,  may  be  prohtably  grown  nndernealh 
them;  the  stems  of  those  vegetables  being 
much  more  t*^niler  and  succulent  when 
blanched,  than  when  exposed  to  the  Uglil* 

Porget-Me-Not.     See  M^/cmoHs. 

Forked.  SHparaling  into  di-slinct  bramdies 
ru<ire  or  Iciss  apart. 

Foray'tbia.  In  lionor  of  WilUam  Fomyth,  royal 
gardener  at  K*uisingttm»  Eng*  Author  of 
**  <  Mison'ations  on  tire  Diseases  of  Trees/* 
London.  1791.     Nut.  Urd.  fJ/#amr. 

A  small  gentiB  of  onuimental  deciduous, 
hard^  rihrub*i»  introduced  from  the  north  of 
Cidua  in  1845.  /'.  mHdm»ima  is  one  of  the 
<'aiUt»*t  of  spring  flc»wering  ehrubri,  being 
comph»tely  covered  In  early  spring  with  tufts 
of  rather  large,  pendulous,  bright  yellow 
llowei-s*  which  gmw  t\vr>  or  three  together 
fn>m  all  parts  of  the  nnl-likn  branches.  It  is 
eiisily  iucreartcd  by  cuttings  or  lavcrs.  F, 
Mu^pctiAa  is  also  a  very  grac<'rui  and  free 
t\  nvoring  t^lirub  with  deep  gn^eii  foliage  and 
bright  yellow  (hovers,  t^ouiowliiit  more  drtMip- 
iutf  In  its  gri*wth  tlnoi  the  ff»regoing.  It  is 
fp»<luinUly  i  ulti\a1ed  under  the  names  of  F. 
Fottuiui,  anil  F,  SubuML 

Fo^h'^xPilla.      A    genus    of    t!ie    Wtteh-hazels 
larf4F,  ndUied  in  homu'  of  Ihr.  John 
I  of  London,   an  eminent  physician 

and  U.utnist,  1712-17HU.  F,  atn^otm,  the 
only  bpe^'ies,  Is  a  low  shrub  with  oval  or  oho- 
vate  loaves  l<u>th«'d  at  the  summit.  The 
flowers  arc*  white  anrl  sweet  scented,  borne  in 
«»pii'ute  terminal  rat! ernes,  and  appearing  in 
April  and  May,  rathc^r  before  the  leaves.  It 
Is  found  In  low  grounds  from  Virginia  siiuth- 
ward,  and  is  increased  by  seeds  or  layers. 

Fountain  Plant.  A  popular  name  for  Aimtrait' 
th\i»  Hallcijoiitifi, 

Fountaiiis.      These    aie    often    introduced    in 
r   conservat tuy  decoration,  ami  an' 
.d  in  various  fiirms  and  sizes*  vary- 
ing Uuin  specim(Uj.s  of  the  smallest  descrifi- 
tlon  t>o  an  enormous  disphiy  of  water  works, 
as   ^hown    ill   I'Xtorisive   public    gardens  and 
p;ok-+     Thw  st'lect Ion  ctf  an   apju'opriate  site 
fi  1  I  lo'  Fount^iin,  and  one  that  is  in  keeping 
<  Minding  obJeelH,  i^»  one  of  the  ni<ist 
points  in  its  Intrcwiuetiun,     Tho 
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center  of  an  inclosed  formal  or  geometricidly 
«rrang<'<l  llower  garden  could  not  Ihj  better 
occupied  tium  with  a  JfuunUdn  and  circular 
basin,  having  a  walk  round  it  in  CL»nnection 
with  the  other  cross-walks.  Intei'secMng 
points  are  the  best  in  any  ciiso,  on  account  of 
the  means  ther<'l>y  suppli«Hi  uf  utilizing  the 
water  from  tho  basuu  Either  a  single  jet  or 
an  indelinite  number,  If  desired,  must  be  in 
connection  with  an  elevut^'d  r*^servoir»  or 
other  source  of  supply,  frorn  which  a  force  can 
be  obtained,  foul  they  may  be  lixed  so  as  to 
conduct  tho  wutcr  in  various  diri-etions,  and 
cause  It  to  dispei-se  B^ml  descend  In  minute 
particles.  The  jets  are  best  arranged  amongst 
a  pile  of  rook  work  or  large  stones,  tli  at  help 
to  conceal  them  fnuL  view  when  the  water  is 
stopped.  A  Fountiiin  has  a  cooling  elTect  In 
a  ctmsei'^'atfuy  In  summer;  and  when  con- 
structed in  a  piTiniinent  position,  as  in  the 
center^  it  is  in\ariably  a  source  of  attraction. 
In  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
fioral  d<*corations,  a  small  Fountain,  with  the 
flowers  and  h'avesof  vaiious  Kymplueas,  etc., 
dropped  in  the  basin  underneath,  forms  an 
interesting  and  novel  feature,  and  tuie  that  is 
generally  admired. 

Fountain  Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Ckdnm 
thodnru. 

Foizrcro^ya,  Named  after  J/.  Foureroy,  a  cele- 
brated chemist.     Nat,  Ord.  Amnrt/lHdare(B, 

A  genus  closely  allieil  to  Atjftv^.  Fifteen 
species  ai'O  described,  all  mitivrs  of  ilexlco. 
F.  ktnfpcva{[onyi  lived )  throws  up  a  magnilk/ent 
flower  stem  forty  feet  liigh.  It  is  branching 
and  pyramidal,  like  the  Yucca,  though  more 
gra'-cful.  Tlie  lower  branches  of  the  tr^rmlTial 
pyramid  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  huig,  and 
are  covered  wiifi  innumerable  white  llowei"s. 
From  lludr  great  size  tln'y  are  rarely  met  la 
collections,     byn.  FurcrtPH, 

Pour  o' Clocks.  A  p^>pular  name  for  Marvel  of 
Ft  ru.     S<.'e  J/indo^w. 

Fowl  Meadow  Grass.     See  Poa  aerothui. 

Fox 'Glove.     See  Ditjitalis. 

Fox  a  Bruah.     Cmirnnihitfi  rnheT. 

Fox-Tail.     Lt/ropoilinm  clnrutnm, 

Fox-Tail  Grajs.     Aluitrrtirnjt  prutensis, 

Fraga'rla.  The  8trawl>eri'>'.  Prom /ra^/rarw, 
fragrant;  In  n'fereuce  to  tbe  perfumed  fruit, 
Nat.  Ord.  Rohuc^ie, 

According  to  Sir  rToseph  Banks  and  others, 
the  common  name  of  Strawberry  Wiis  given 
on  accounl  of  straw  havuig  t»oen  laid  Ix^twi'cn 
the  plants  to  prev«mt  the  fruit  from  getting 
siiiled  in  wet  weather.  There  are  so  serai 
species  of  Strawberries,  the  principal  of  which 
are,  F.  Virtfiniana^  the  Virginian  or  Scarlet, 
the  wi^lbknown  native  Bpecies  ;  F,  fp^andifiorti^ 
the  Pine;  F.  ChUienm»,  the  Chilian:  F,Wt*ca, 
the  Woodatnl  Alpine  ;  F.  tlatwr,  the  Hautbois  ; 
F.  viridi^,  the  gn*on ;  F,  Itidirtt,  Wm  Indian, 
not  edible,  bat  a  pretly  plant  for  hanging  pots 
and  bask<»ts,  itn  berries  being  veiy  attractive. 
Like  all  the  others,  it  Is  propagated  by  mn- 
nera  as  well  as  seed.  Previrms  to  1629,  the 
date  assigned  to  the  introduction  of  tho 
Scarlet  Strawberr}^  Irom  Virginia,  th««  VVond 
Strawberry  is  supposed  to  have  been  tlie  kind 
generally  gathered  fur  sale  in  England,  The 
varieties  new  grown  are  almost  Innumerable, 
especially  in  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
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Increasing  every  year.  Tho  improvements 
effected  among  them,  in  quality,  &izo»  and  pro 
ductlveness,  ?ne  very  remarkable  indeed* 
Berries*  have  been  exhibited  In  New  York  that 
measured  fidly  twelve  iO'die^*  in  circumfer- 
ence. For  cultivation,  forcing,  etc.»  see 
Strawberry* 

Pramea,  Garden.     See  Cold  Fraines, 

Franci'scea.  Named  in  honor  of  I^ancUt 
Emporor  of  Aimtrlii,     Nat.  Ord.  Seropkularia- 

A  genua  of  green-house  evergreen  shrubp, 
natlvesj  of  lirazd.  There  are  f=^vernl  in  culti- 
vation, must  Kfl  thi'm  liavtiig  veiy  showy, 
Balver-ahaped,  purple  llowers.  The  roots, 
luvd,  to  some  extent,  the  leaves,  are  employed 
in  medielne.  The  tincture  is  bitter,  purgative, 
and  emetk%  and  is  poisonous  in  large  doses. 
Frtim  its*  peculiar  properties  it  is  called  by  the 
Portuguese,  "Vegetable  Mercury." 

Pranco'a.  Named  after  F.  Franco^  a  Spanish 
pliysician  and  boiiudst  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.    Nat,  Urd.  Snx\fragacea:. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, natives  of  Chill.  Tiiey  are  found  to 
fiuececd  best  when  treated  as  tend<^r  annuals, 
as  they  can  only  be  Increased  by  84»eds,  which, 
If  sown  early  In  a  hot-bed,  make  good  flower- 
ing plants  for  autumn.  The  white  or  purple 
llowers  are  produce*!  on  long  spikes,  and  aj'e 
quiU3  showy. 

Francoa'ceae.  A  natural  onler  nowjdaced  as  a 
tribe  of  tSti^cifraifiU'4'a', 

Frauglpajii- Shrub.  Plumieria  alba,  and  P. 
rubra. 

Fra'ngula.     A  synonym  of  Rlutmntm. 

Frauke'nia.  See  Heath-  Named  after  John 
FranhmiiiH^  Professor  of  Botany  at  Upsal,  who 
flrst  enumerated  the  plants  of  Sweden,  1638. 
Nat.  Or*l.  Fmnkiniact'tr, 

A  small  giums  of  iuirdy  and  half-hanly  ever- 
green trailer:?*  growing  in  marshy  places 
thrtiughout  Europe  and  the  Canary  Islands. 
Thougli  v^ry  pretty,  they  have  received  but 
little  attention  from  florists.  The  very 
small  pink  flowers  lire  produced  In  axUlaiy 
clusters.     Propagated  ijy  division. 

Ftankenia^ceae.  A  small  order  of  herbs  or  sub- 
tehrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  north  Mriea  and 
tJie  south  of  Euntpe.  Tliey  possess  no  prop- 
erties of  importaiict". 

Franktnceuae,  or  Ol  banum  Tree.  BomceUiti 
(\irk:ri,  aud  oUier  siKjrjv^s. 

Fra'aera.  Named  after  John  FrtuiEr^  an  lude- 
fatlgable  collect tu"  in  this  cMuntry  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  centurj*.     Nat.  Ord.   (JetUitirt^ 

F*  Carolinetuim,  tlie  best  known  species,  is  a 
tall-growing,  showy  herl»aceous  plant.  The 
flowei*s  are  about  one  Inch  in  <liameter,  of 
light  greenisli-y«diow  color,  marked  with  small 
bixjwn-purple  dots.  It  is  eoinm<>nly  known 
as  American  Columbo,  and  is  common  from 
southwest  New  York  to  Wisconsin  and  south- 
ward.   8>Ti.  F.  WaUerL 

Fraxine^Ua.    See  Dicfamnua, 

Fra  xinufl.  The  Ash.  From  phraxy*,  a  separa- 
tiou;  in  reference  to  the  facility  with  which 
the  wood  splits.     Nat,  Ord.  OteacetF, 

This  genus  includes  some  of  the  most  eom- 
mor  forest  ti-ees  throughout  the  United  States, 
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They  are  also  common  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  in 
the  north  of  Africa.  The  more  common  and 
important  of  the  native  species  are  the  follow* 
ingi  The  White  Ash,  F.  Atmri&um,  ts  a. 
beautiful  tree,  with  trunk  perfectly  straight, 
and  usually  undivided  to  the  height  of  thirty 
to  forty  feet.  Solitary  trees  are  often  very 
lieautifnl,  being  symmetrical  and  globular, 
with  dense  foliage  of  a  dull  bluish-green  color. 
This  species  delights  in  a  warm,  rich  soil,  and 
is  rarely  found  in  its  natund  st^te  in  any 
other.  The  limber  of  this  species  is  valuable 
in  the  mechaiiie  arts,  where  strength  and 
durability  are  requin*d.  The  Black  Ash,  F. 
HambtteifoUat  is  a  tree  of  medium  slze»  usuidly 
fouml  in  wet  or  swampy  situations.  It  U  of 
but  little  \alu0  as  hn  ornamental  tree,  and  the 
timber  has  little  value  except  to  split  Into 
rails  for  fencing.  The  other  native  i&pK3cie» 
are  of  no  special  Interest.  The  English  Ash, 
P\  RTcclxior.  is  almost  identical  with  oar  White 
Ash.  From  It  several  vaHeties  have  origin- 
ated; one  of  weeping  habit,  F,  ejec^lninr  jxrn- 
fin^a,  avery  beautiful  and  desirable  tree  for 
the  lawn.  Some  of  the  varieties  with  golden, 
and  some  with  variegated  foliage,  are  being 
extensively  planted,  and  are  strongly  recom- 
mended for  suburban  grounds. 

Free.     Not    mlhenng    l-o    anything   else;    not 
adnaiC  to  any  otiier  body, 

Free'sia.     Derlvatitm  of  name  not  given.     Nat. 
Ord-  Irida^XiT. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  bulbous  plants 
from  the  Ca{»e  of  (iood  Hope,  Introduced 
previously  to  1815,  at  whif  h  time  they  were 
grown  In  English  gardens,  and  included 
in  tile  genus  Ghidioliis.  Tiie  Gard*  ii  says: 
•^According  t«5  Mr,  Baket,  whose  labors 'on 
the  Iris  have  rendered  their  study  compar- 
atively easy,  tlie  genus  Freesia  ha^  been 
inc'ludVd  In  Gladiolus  and  Tritonia,  as  well  as 
having  a  goodly  number  of  spetnflc  names. 
These  are  all  now  reduced  to  two  species,  viz., 
Freesia  r^rada  and  F.  LekhUmii.  The  for* 
mer  varies  considerably,  judging  fi^m  the 
earlier  illustrations  of  it,  which,  if  correct, 
would  seem  to  Include  F.  LeichtliniL  F, 
refrctckt  has  pale  yellow  flowers,  sometimes 
with  a  greenish,  sometimes  a  purplish 
tint,  while  its  variety,  F,  r.  alba^  has  flowers 
of  the  purest  white,  with  two  iirange-yel* 
low  flowers  on  the  lower  segments.  8om*>- 
times  these  blotches  are  absent,"  F,  refrada 
alba  is  tljc  only  species  much  cultivated  ;  this, 
from  its  pure  white  fliiw^-rs,  that  are  pn>duced 
Ld  the  greatest  abundance  during  the  winter 
season,  is  a  valuable  plant  to  grow  for  cut 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  slender 
stalks,  just  overtopping  the  foliage,  and  num- 
ber froju  three  to  six  in  a  loose  cluster.  They 
are  tubidar,  thimble-shaped,  about  one  and  a 
half  inches  in  length;  their  perfume  is  deli- 
cious, suflielently  powei-f ul  to  be  perceptible  at 
a  distance  from  the  plant.  They  ai-e  extremely 
useful  as  cut  flowers,  for  which  the  elegant 
manner  in  whh'h  they  ai'e  borne  on  the  stalks 
admirably  adapts  them.  They  can  be  easily 
grown  in  the  ordinary  green-house,  the  only 
care  retpilrcd  b<*ing  to  have  the  bulbs  well 
ripened  before  drying  olT,  after  flowering.  It 
Is  best  to  put  several  bulbs  In  a  pot  or  pan. 
If  the  latter  is  used,  put  eight  or  tea  In  an 
eight-Inch  pan.  They  like  a  fibrous  soU» 
moderately  rich,  and  need  considerable  re*»U 
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^^^^^    Bullm  that  havo  flowerod  In  January  shouJd 

^^H  go  to  rest  in   April,   ami    rt'iimlii  dr^'  until 

^^H  N i> ve m W r.    Ttwy  in o rea^i*  mp i d I y  by  off se tti, 

^^H  and  can  bf)  jen>wn    fn'oly  frojii   si^od,  wliich 

^^F  ehoutd  b«  »own  6*M>ri  ivs  ript! ;  iiulbn  from  seod 

P  Hill  llowor  the  8oc<:>nd  year. 
^^         Prexno'ntia.     Named  in  honor  of  Major- Gencrfii 

^^L  John  C.   Fremont,    whti   diHOoverctf  it   in   the 

^^H  northi*m  part  of  the  Siorra  Noviwla*  Nat.  Onl. 

^^H  SUreuliacnr. 

^^H  F.  CiUifornim,  the  only  species,  is  a  decldu- 

^^H  ous  Bhrub  from  four  to  i<*n  ft^ot  high^  some- 

^^H  what  rc&etDblinff  the  ordiuary  Fig-tree.     The 

^^B  ilowere  are  very*   handsotne,   bright  yellow, 

^^^H  lwj?ll.shapo<l,  ami  tive  produced  *mi  shurl,  spur- 

^^B  like  braneho^i.      Propagated    by  cuttiugti    or 

^^^  from  seed.     Introdueetl  in  1H5L 

French  Bean.     Heo  Bean, 

Prencli  Honeysuckle.    See  Ht^yHitntm. 

French  Marigold.     See  Tageie^. 

French  Mulberry,     Caltimrjm  Ameritana, 

French  WiUo-w.     Epilohium  aiujiuiiifoHnm, 

Fresh-water  Soldier.     SlrfUioidf's  nloi4lfs. 

IFreycine'tia.  Niiined  aft4>r  Admirttl  Freifcititl, 
a  Freneh  eireiim navigator.  A  genua  of  Pan* 
dimacf^r,  eonsiistlng  of  eliiiibing  treos,  imtives 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  Norfolk  Island, 
New  Zealand,  et<e.  The  speeies  ha\'e  tho  habit 
of  I'timhinus,  and  require  thi^  same  general 
treatment,  Iiiereased  liy  ofTt^ets. 
Fringed.     Th*-  samo  a»  flmbriate, 

Fringe-Flower.     Schisanihu.^  reiusua. 

Fringe-Tree.     S«ve  Chionattihim. 

Fritilla'iia.  Fritilliiry.  Gwineu  hen  Flower. 
b'TimifrUiUiiM,  a  t*h»'ss-board  ;  referring  to  the 
cheelci'red  (lowers  of  some  speoieb.  Nut.  OnL 
Litificem. 

Showy  bulbs  for  the  lH>rder,  mostly  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  two  to  three  feetj  though 
-F.  meleuffrm  and  H^  variations  are  dwarf. 
This  speeles,  and  one  or  two  others  like  it, 
have  hn*l  mmdi  attention  paid  them  by  the 
^•ontint'ntrtl  Horists,  wlio  have  succeeded  in 
obUtiiiing  many  iM^iutiful  varieties  by  seed, 
and  now  thene  flowers  occupy  a  prominent 
plaoe  in  their  catalogues.  They  delight  in 
verj'  rich  eioll,  fretjueiitly  dug  and  well  pul- 
vorized  previous  to  planting.  Tlie  bulbs 
fihould  be  plHnt4*d  early  m  the  autumn,  tjover- 
tng  them  with  about  thriH3  inches  of  earth.  In 
the  bbwjiuing  season,  should  the  weather 
prove  dry,  the  ground  must  be  frequently 
well  ^mke<l  with  water,  that  thi^  growth  may 
be  *iuflbiently  vigorous,  or  th*^  flowers  of  the 
followifig  s«'itst»n  will  bo  d<dieieiit.  When  the 
♦'Umus  begin  to  dei'ay  the  bult»s  should  be 
tak»Mi  up,  but  not  dried  to  any  extent,  it  being 
far  preferable  to  preserv*  thr*m  till  thi^  follow- 
ing planting  seu^non  in  sand  c»r  light  and  par- 
tially dried  €»arth.  K  imprrlaliH  la  the  well- 
known  Crown  I m penal,  a  native  of  iNu'sla,  of 
which  thero  are  several  varieties.  They  will 
be  gnwUiy  benefitted  by  mulching  with  leaves 
tti  tlio  deplii  of  six  inches,  just  before  the 
ground  fret;/.es  u[».  They  can  remain  a  num- 
ber of  yi'ars  without  talking  up,  and  are  profi- 
agated  by  dt vision  of  tiie  bullis  or  by  seeds, 
which,  however,  ret|uire  from  four  to  six 
years  to  become  Howe  ring  bulbs. 

Froc-bit.  Ififdrorharift  mormiM^ratuT  ix'ul  Limno- 
bium  SpoTigia. 
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Frondose.    Covereil    with    leaves;    bearing   a 

great  number  of  leaved. 

Fronds.     The  leaves  of  Palms  and   Fer»is  are 
i       improfM*rly  culled   fronds.     A  true  frond  is  a 
eomblnativui  (tf  leaf  and  stem,  as  In  many  sea* 
I       weeds  and  livtu'worts, 

I   Frosted.    (\»vered  with  glittering  pari ie lea,  as 
j        If  ilne  dew  hud  been  cojjgeuled  upon  it. 

Frost- Weed.  Erigrron  Philailelphiciui  and  Heli- 
a  nth  *'  m  u  m  Ctrui  ttlr  n-ne . 

Frozen  Plant  a.  Treatment  of.  When  by  any 
mirthap  the  pltuils.  whether  in  parlor  or  gnjen- 
house,  boeome  frozen,  either  at  once  remove 
them  (taking  enro  not  to  touch  the  leaves)  to 
some  pla<*e  warm  enrjugh  to  be  just  above  the 
point  of  freezing;  ui\  if  tliere  are  too  nmny  to 
do  that,  gel  np  the  tire  as  rapidly  as  p^irtsMile, 
and  raise  the  temperature.  The  usual  advice 
Is  to  sprinkle  the  loaves  and  shade  the  plants 
from  the  sun.  We  have  never  found  either 
remedy  of  any  avail  with  frozen  plant*,  and 
the  sprinkling  is  often  a  serious  injury  if  done 
Ijefore  tlie  trunperatuni  is  alx>ve  the  freezing 
point.  In  our  experience  with  thousands  of 
frozen  phmls^  we  have  tried  all  nmiiner  of 
e X f M?< I i e n ts .  an d  f ^ m i id  r i f >  be t ter  m e t hi »d  than 
to  get  them  on t  of  the  freezing  atmosphere  as 
quickly  as  possible:  and  we  have  also  found 
that  the  tiairmge  is  In  proportion  t^>  the  sue- 
eulent  conditiiui  of  tlie  plant  and  the  Intensity 
of  tlie  freezing.  Just  what  degree  of  cold 
plants  in  any  given  condition  can  endure 
without  injury,  we  are^  unable  to  stute. 
Plants  are  often  frozen  so  that  the  leaves 
hang  down,  but  whtui  thawed  out  are  found 
to  be  not  at  all  injured.  At  another  time  the 
sanre  low  Uuupi'ratun^  iwting  on  the  same 
kind  of  plants  may  kill  them  outright  if  they 
tiappen  to  be  growing  more  thriftily  and  are 
full  of  sJip.  Miich  depends  upon  the  temper- 
ature at  which  plants  have  been  growing;  for 
example,  we  llnd,  if  we  liavo  hrul  a  warm  spoil 
in  fall  when,  for  a  week  or  so,  the  temjicra- 
tare  has  been  at  sixty-tlve  or  seventy  degrees 
at  night,  with  ten  or  lltt<*en  degrees  mon*  In 
the  open  air,  that  a  slight  frost  wnll  kill  or 
greatly  Injure  smdi  half  iiardy  plants  as  Car- 
natitms.  Geraniums  or  monthly  Itoses;  but 
should  the  went  la  T  be  such  as  to  gradually 
get  colder,  so  that  the  t^'mperature  has  been 
loweriMi  twenty  to  twenty-live  degrees,  a 
slight  frost  then  coming  will  do  little  or  no 
Injury  to  such  plarrts.  XVhen  the  frost  Is  j>en- 
et rating  into  a  green-house  or  room  in  which 
plants  are  kept,  and  the  heating  arrangements 
are  inadequate  to  keep  it  out.  the  best  thing 
to  <Io  is  to  eover  the  plants  with  paper  (news- 
papers) or  sheeting.  Thus  proti^cted,  moat 
plants  will  be  enaitled  to  resist  four  or  live 
degn^es  <if  fmst.  I'aper  i^  ratiuu*  better  than 
sheeting  for  this  purpose. 

Fnictification.  The  parts  of  the  flower,  or, 
nuu^e  i>ro[nu^ly.  Uin  fruit  and  its  parts;  the 
phenoini'ua  wldeti  attend  the  development  of 
ttie  fruit  from  itrt  II rst  appearance  to  maturity. 
The  dlstnliution  or  arrangement  of  the  fruit 
it  so  If  on  any  plant. 

Fmit.  That  part  of  a  plant  which  ooneistjs  of 
the  rip^'ueii  euri»els  auil  the  parts  adhering  to 
theFu  ;  the  Ki'ed  vi'ssel  with  Its  ripe  cont4mta, 

Fniticose,  Frutesoent.     Shrubby. 

Fu'ehsia.  Named  aft«M*  t^ouard  FttrhM,  n  i»«d«*- 
bratedtTcrmnn  botajiist,  Nat»  Old.  Q/Miyrocfu:. 
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The  boBt  history  we  havo  ot  this  interpfltfng 
gonus  !i^  fmjii  tho  ]ton  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns, 
in  the  **Tnvwiny  of  jJotimy/'  He  Bays:  '^A 
plans?iblo  Htory  hits  oI'Lvri  betni  piiutod^  which 
uttribuU^tj  Llin*Hitm<iuetkin  of  the  Fuchma  iiik> 
England  ti*  a  Hiuh>i\  whotiLMvift*  or  mother  waa 
iiiiliioed  to  Bi'll  it  to  Mr.  Leo,  ii  nnrHrryinun, 
who,  ill  the  course  nf  thn  folh>svin;^  sumintT, 
ni/itle  a  prolit  of  3()U  gijln**as  t>y  thf*  tmnsuc- 
tion.  This  in  said  lo  Juive  liappeuril  iibout  tho 
close  of  the  IfiHt  ooniiiry.  It  wa8,  lio\vev*er.  a 
liundreil  yours  iH^l'oro  tliia  time  that  u  monk 
named  FsiLher  Plnmii'i'  discovered  the  fir^t 
>^pet'iiiveri  iif  the  ftiiiiily,  which  iie  aftr^rward 
dedii-4ited  to  the  nn'imuyof  Lroiiani  Fiiclis. 
This  iirnt  Hp^^ei^^ii  was  niiuied  Fuehaia  tripht/llu 
ftore njrcitwa,  tknd  ti  (li'-inn\\tiUin  of  it  is  to  he 
found  in  tiio  works  of  riujid^r,  jiuMLslied  in 
I7n3.  WiUi  the  ex«"«*plinii  of  F.  txrurlu'ittt!  niid 
F»  prf)ramb€UHt  \vhi:di  fin>  natives  of  Now  Zea- 
hind,  all  the  BfR^eies  belorif^  to  the  central  and 
Boutiunn  regi<nis  uf  Amt'iiea*  in  shady,  njoist 
nJat'oB,  in  forebts,  or  on  hdiy  moiiiitains  of 
Mexico,  Pern  mn\  Chili.  The  number  of  dis- 
tinct st»eei*^s  at  preseut  knowQ  is  more  than 
lifty,  whieh  hav<*  lieen  introduced  from  time 
to  tinio  fttjteo  tin?  beginning  of  the  presetit 
ceutm'y  ;  but  the  varieties  luo&t  prized  bj'  llor- 
ists  dalo  only  from  the  year  IH'M,  when  F. 
fulgruM  was  in  trod  u  fed,  T!ie  iiitnHluetion  of 
this  species,  and  soon  aftervvnnl  of  K  corijmbi- 
Jfora,  F.  CLfrdifoUti  mii\  F.  tterrali/olkt,  gave  to 
'luirtit'iiitu rial's  the  oiiportiinity  i*f  liybridizinff 
tJiese  lon^^-llnwered  trireeii'S  with  th<i  gb.djose 
kinds,  and  the  v*'snit  has  be.^n  the  annual 
appearanee  of  varieties  which,  frrun  a  garden 
lK>int  of  view  have  surpa^siHl  their  predeces- 
Bf»rs,  til  be  themselves  eclipsed  in  their  turn/' 
Tne  cultivation  of  the  Fuchj^ia  i-^  (|uite  simple. 
Stoi'k  plants  should  b«3  suirted  In  the  K^oea- 
house  in  Nnveinbcror  Deeemij(u%  ami  cuttinf:?s 
taken  off  as  Booa  as  largo  enough,  w  Idfii  will 
bo  in  ten  days  or  two  w<«eU^.  In  an  ordinary 
propagatiri}?  honse  they  wilt  be  sufllcienUy 
root-iHi  in  two  weeks  to  pot  off;  after  whleh 
tho  growth  is  rapid,  if  given  the  four  etisontial 
elemeiiis,  viz,,  light,  air.  iieut  and  water. 
Th«y  i'f'<iuir*)  to  Iw  re-potlod  often,  never 
aHowing  them  to  geLpot-bmuid  If  large sbt>wy 
pbmts  are  desircil.  By  training  up  the  ](\wi- 
irig  shoot,  and  keeping  it  tied  to  a  straight 
Btiek,  the  plant  m  ill  throw  out  Bl(ie  shoots  in 
1 1 e ^  ( I e rf ee t  o rde r  ici p 1 1 re d  f t » r  a grae ef u i ,  sy t n - 
metrical  outlinf,  Plunts  <'arefully  grown  in 
this  manner  will,  h,'  tiio  first  of  July,  fill  a 
twelve- inch  pot,  whirh,  If  placed  in  a  shady 
Bitutttion  ami  lil>crally  watered  with  lit|iii<l 
miiniin%  will  make  a  plant  fnliy  six  feet  high 
by  autumn,  and  all  thi^  summer  be  completely 
covered  witli  t!*»werht« 

Fu^acioua.     Soon  falling  olT,  or  perishing  very 

rapidly, 
Pullglnous.     Dirty  l>rown,  verging  upon  black. 
Fuller*s  Teasel     St*e  DipHacuA  Fidhnum, 
Fulvous,     Tawny  yelknv  or  fitx-colnred. 

Puma'rla.  Fumlt^irv.  From  /umo«.  smoke; 
referring  to  the  disagreeable  smell  of  tho 
plants     Nat,  Ord*  Fumarltiri'iT. 

A  gonurt  of  hardy  annuals,  moetly  mero 
weedti.  One  or  twn,  liovvever,  an3  very  pretty 
cUml>»*re,  ornamental  when  grown  along 
liedg**-rowfi,  for  tb'dr  delicate  foliage,  and 
email,  pinkish  white*  lb»wers* 
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Fuinarla*ce».  A  natural  order  cif  herbs  with, 
brittle  BiejuH,  watery  juice,  nit4.'rnate,  cut, 
oxHtipulate  loavt's,  and  irregular,  unsyra me- 
trical llower».  They  are  chh?(ly  nativeirof  the 
tj'uipcrate  regions  of  tiio  norUiem  hena- 
spln^re,  a  ft'w  occur  at  tlie  Cape  of  Gowl 
Hope,  They  possess  a  slight  bittt^rness  and 
acridity.  Tlicre  are  eighteen  known  genera, 
and  alK>ut  HiO  ©pedes ;  Fnmaria^  Dirmtra  and 
CoryiiaiiA  are  examples  of  the  order*  which  la 
now  inelud«-d  by  Bentham  and  Hooker,  as  a 
tribe  of  l\tpavfriie€a, 

Fumi^^atitig.    S«'e  Inmrfa, 

Fumitory.     Bee  Futtinria, 
Climbing.     Aiitumia  rirrho»a. 

Function.  Thi*  peculiar  aetirm  induced  by  the^ 
ag*nM'y  of  vital  if  y  upon  any  part  of  a  living" 
Ifismt,  when  placed  under  certain  inlUiences. 

Fundamental.  (V>nBtituting  the  essential  part 
of  anything;  in  a  plant,  the  axis  ami  its  ap- 
pendages. Fundamental  organs,  tlio  nutri- 
tive organs  essential  to  the  eatlstenoe  of  the 
individuui. 

Funeral  Cypreas,     A  common  name  of  Cttprcs^ 

I  Fungi    Extensive  groups  of  lingular  plante, 

known  as  blightjA,  blasl^s,  mihJews  and  mush* 

rooms, 

I   Funnel -shaped.     A  calyx  or  corolla,  or  other 

organ,  in  which  tho  tub4i  is  obeonieal,  gradu- 

)       ally  enlarging  ujiwai"d  into  the  limb,  &o  that 

'       the  whole  r*'sembh'S  a  funaei,  as  in  the  Coii- 

vcilvuluH.  or  Slorning  Glory. 

Fu'nkia.  Day  Lily.  Plantain  Lily.  Named  In 
honor  of  lU'Hnj  Funk^  a  German  cryptog^aniist. 
Nat.  Ord.  Liiittcar. 

A  handsome  genus  of  hanly  lierlia«?eoua 
plants,  with  bundled  tlbroun  roots,  from 
Japan.  It  is  nearly  alli(?d  to  Htmj^ntcallin, 
and  some  of  tlie  spi-oies  first  inti-oduced  wore 
included  in  that  genus,  which  has  caufted 
considerable  confusion  in  name.*?.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  neat  habit,  tho  fine 
character  ot  their  foliage,  and  th*^  dellciou* 
fragrance  of  the  Uowers  of  some  of  I  he  st>ecie», 
F.  aibo-maryimffa  and  F,  SkboUlinna  hav»% 
beautifully  vari<vgated  foliage,  green  and 
whit*'.  As  bordt^r  plants  they  are  very  t«>howy 
and  attractive,  atid  to  mix  with  cut  flowen* 
for  vases  the  ftdijigo  Is  invaluable,  p.  mth- 
cordnta,  or  */n/>oiiiVvt,  the  well-knowa  ivhlto 
l>ay  Lily,  is  the  iargi^st  growing  of  the  >pecb'S. 
In  rich  soils  they  will,  in  a  short  time,  make 
immense  clumps,  that  flowi^r  freely  in  August. 
This  species  does  best  in  partial  shade.  They 
are  rea^llly  incivased  by  division  of  the  roots, 
which  should  be  done  In  early  spring.  First 
introduced  in  1790. 

Furcate.  Having  long  terminal  lobes,  like  the 
pnujgs  of  a  f<irk. 

Furcne'a.    See  Fourcrotfa, 

Furfur  aceous.  Scurfy;  covered  with  &ort 
fccah.'s,  whi<'ii  are  easily  displaced. 

Furrowed.  Marked  by  longitudinal  channels, 
as  the  stem  of  the  Pfli"^nii». 

FuacouB.  Brown,  with  a  grayish  or  blaeklah 
tinge- 

Furje.    See  ll^x, 

Fudlorm.  Spindle-shaped:  thick,  taperinff  to 
each  end,  like  the  rcM>t-  of  a  long  Radlsti. 
Sometimes  cunleai  ivota  are  called  fiislfurizi. 
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a'l^ea.    Nftrned  uftor   Sir   Thomas   Ofi^,    a 

KUarntjal  aiUHbnir.  Nat.  Orfl.  Liliacetv. 
A  KyiJiis  ot  ImnJy  little  yollow-Uowerin;? 
t»u11ks,  ttllii^d  to  y\e  Tulip.  TIk^  sp<hmob  mo 
jiAtiveA  of  Eurupo,  temperate  Ai^ifi  and 
rth»?m  Africa.  The  limvcrB.  which  aro 
rge  for  the  ftizn  of  the  plant,  ure  yn'odWH'ti 
\n  umhelrt  on  stains  not  moni  thati  four  iiuihea 
high-  Th<^'y  flower  about  thi*  eaiiio  ticne  UH 
tliL»  Croeu!^,  shoiiid  oeoupy  similar  places  in 
thr*  pfanhui,  an<i  An.^  iMitpagutud  by  offsotd. 
IxitrtHiut'cU  in  175i). 

Ga'hiiia.  Named  aft  or  IT.  Gahn^  a  Swedish  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  Ord.  C}/pf>racei.€, 

A  sTtmus  of  almut  twenty  s[K?cies  of  green- 
houjre  perennial  iierhi^k,  natives  of  Autstralia, 
Now  ZeahiDd,  China,  and  t\w  South  Tafific 
li^lands.  O,  aspera,  ii^  a  very  oniaiiimtal  plant 
**t  Arundo-likii!  habit,  with  bright  green, 
channel  led,  wavy,  laneeolat-^  leaves.  Intro- 
duced fi'inu  Fiji  in  1887. 

Gailia'rdia.  Nanie'i  afU^r  M.  Gmllnrd  dt  Maren- 
Umm'Hu,  a  French  patron  of  botany.  Kat, 
Ord*  CompoHitit 

A  K'Miurt  of  b^Nuitiful   half-tiardy  a^muals, 

itiveti    of    Boutli  Caroiiiia    and    southward* 

Tbey     are    exceedingly     ehowy,     and    wt*U 

apted   tot  ganlen    ilecorftlioii.       Tlie   seed 

(penuinate!*  slowly .  and  in  order  to  get  plaais 

Ilower  tho  whole  Piuainier   it  should    be 

ivttx  in  the  grecu-liouse  in  February.     The 

j;»1arit8   may  lio   put  out  in   tlie   open  border 

when  all  danger  from  froyt  is  over     Cuttiagi* 

luHv  be  maite  in  I  he  full  and  grown  on  la  thrt 

ii-houtro  during  the  winter.     G.  Richard- 

i»  8i>ecies  <d  I  tile  IntrtHlnction,  in  a  hardy 

,-  i'  unial,  propagated  by  root  division, 

Qalactode'ndroQ.  Cow-tree.  A  synonym  for 
Brtmimum  GaiiXiiodfmdroUj  which  bee* 

Gala'nthus.  Sno;v  drop.  From  gain,  ndlk.  and 
anth*M,  flower;  r<"f«rring  to  the  color  of  the 
flowiTH.     Nat.  Ord.  A  tmtrjfUida,  em. 

(7.  nivalis,  the  comaiou  8iiow-drop,  for  its 
pi>etleal  ai4.soeiatlonti  as  the  ever-weicoum 
hnrblnger  of  spring,  is  universally  eultivate<l, 
ancl  by  potting  and  very  gentle  ku'eing  may  bn 
nu^le  an  Interesting  ornament  to  tliegreen- 
h^urip  in  nd«l- winter.  Snow-drf>p^  are  well 
kuMwn  and  g«^n»^ral  favorites  on  a*  count  ttf  th«^ 
mndettt  beauty  dii^played  by  tlicir  Ilowers  at 
the  early  seiisori  in  which  they  ap|ie;tr.  r/. 
KitrrAii  from  Asia  Minor,  and  ^r.  plimttis  fnmi 
""he  Crimea  are  hirg»»r  flowered  j^pei«i«*t?  ihoa^^h 

till  rare   tn    guniens.      A  very  diatinct  and 

[inch  admired  double  fr>rra  of  O*  nrntlin,  is 
ftbo  largely  cultivated.  When  once  pUuiii*d  it 
Ih  best  to  let  ihem  ttike  caiv?  at  thcmseheK, 
ftff-  if  planted  where  the  soil  Is  HulUiblo  and 
left  alone,  they  iiii;rea!a«5  rapidly  and  annually 

tfjfM'ar  in  ilower  suddenly  with  the  earliest 

pproach  of  »pring. 

Galax.  From  gafa,  milk ;  referring  to  the  milk- 
white  flowi'rt*.     Nat.  Ord.  DiapettsutcefE, 

fi,  liphtfila,  is  a  beatitifal  llilh'  native  plant, 
with  pure  white  llowerH,  particularly  suitable   I 
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fnr  growing  on  a  r.ickwork.      It  will  succeed 
bei>t  in  a  cool  daoip  place. 

Oala'xia.  From  gnhiktos,  milk;  referring  to 
the  Juice,     Nat.  Ord,  JridaceiE. 

A  genus  of  dwarf,  tcnider  bulbs  from  the 
CajK^  t>r  (rood  Hope.  Tiie  Ilower  stems  ate 
short,  wii  ha  tenuiual  clus^ter  of  narrow  leaves 
and  iuiudsoine  fnnnel-sltaped  yellow  or  jnnple 
llowcrs.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  out  in 
early  t>pdng,  like  the  Ghidiolur?,  and  given  the 
same  treatment  during  summer  They 
are  increased  by  off^4ets  and  may  be  left  In 
the  ground  during  winter,  if  protected  from 
frofcit.     Introduced  in  17ULI. 

G-ilba'aum.  Tlie  narue  of  an  aromatic  gum- 
resin  issuing  ironi  the  stc^mi*  of  i^ruia  yat- 
banij!uti,  F.  nihrutitdiji,  etc. 

Galea'udra.  Frou^  galea,  a  helmet,  ami  anrr, 
a  stamen  ;  referring  to  the  crn^tt'd  itialr  ori^Eui 
on  the  top  of  the  cidumn.      Nat.  Ord.  OrcJdd' 

A  small  genu*  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  with 
pink,  purple,  or  y#dh»\v  flower.s.  They  are 
from  C+uitml  and  South  America,  and  require 
the  same  treatment  as  i^  n'commeuded  lor 
the  Bktiii,     Introduced  in  1840. 

Gale'ga.  Goat's  Rm*.  From  mki,  milk  ;  refer- 
ring to  an  tjld  idea  that  tlie  nerbagi'  wii.s  said 
to  increase  the  milk  of  such  auimais  *is  eat  it. 
Nat,  Ord.  Lrguminoms?., 

K  small  genus  of  strong,  robust,  erect 
growing  herbaeeous  perennials,  with  snndl 
pea-like  flowers,  mostly  natives  ^»f  the  Med- 
iterranean regirm,  extending  eastward  into 
Persia*  tr*  orknttiliM,  on*3  of  the  most  shtnvy 
speciesp  has  handsnnie  light  green  leaves,  and 
blue  flowers^  whicli  are  produced  in  June.  It 
grows  from  thrive  to  four  feet  high;  and  is^ 
increased  by  s^mmIh  s<»wn  in  springs  Intnxluced 
from  the  Levant  in  1801. 

Oaleo'psl?.  Hemp-nettle.  From  i;r(J#%  a  weasel, 
and  opsiM.  liki%  in  allusitm  to  the  nkeness- 
*)f  the  dower  to  a  weasel's  snout.  Nat.  OnL 
Lahkdm, 

A  genus  of  wi*r>tly  plants,  whose  flowers  are 
supposivd  to  irsemble  t!ie  head  ot  a  weasel, 
and  could  with  the  same  propriety  be  sup- 
posed to  resemble  that  of  most  any  other 
animal.  They  are  eotunion  in  most  |»arts  of 
tlds  country;  uatni^alized  from  Europe. 

G-ale  S"weet,    Sec  Mt/rica  Gate. 

Ga'lium.  Be dst raw.  Cleavers.  From  g^ifa,  ndlk  ; 
rifrrring  to  the  flowers  of  G.  vrmm  liaving 
Imm'u  usf»d  to  curdle  milk,  Nat,  tUd.  Rul}uicew. 
A  genus  of  inti-resting  herbs,  nativ»*ji  of 
Europe,  but  extensively  naturalised  in  the 
United  States.  G.  iiptiritn>,  vulgarly  known 
aid  GiXJse  GrasH,  has  a  great  n^putatinn  In 
the  eclectic  praetlee  of  met ii cine  as  a  cure  for 
gravel  in  the  bladder,  aud  is  considered  by 
them  invaluable  as  a  diuretic. 

Galls.  Exerescenees  of  various  kinds  a.nd 
form^  produced  in  plants  by  the  presence  ot 
the  larvie  of  dllTerent  insects. 
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Oalto'nia.  Named  in  raeraorj-  of  Francis  Gaiton, 
autlKjr  of  **A  Narrative  of  tin  Ex|»lorer  lii 
South  Afrie^i**'     Nat.  Ord.  LiUac^z. 

A  genus  of  hardy  bulhs,  natives  of  south 
Afdea.  They  are  well  adapted  for  growing  1q 
clumps  for  lawn  docoration.  G,  canfUcam^,  a^ 
best  kntiwn  in  eultlvatiun  as  Hyacinthtts  can- 
diviin^t  which  s*3e. 

Gama  Graaa.    See  Tripsacum. 

Gambler,    See   Unc^iria  Gamhier. 

Gamboge.  A  gum  resin  that  is  furnished  by  a 
numher  of  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  at 
om>  time  chiefly  obtain<^d  from  XarUhovhymiM^ 
a  native  of  Ceylon, 

Gamboge -tree.  Garcinia  Moretla^  var.  pedi- 
ciilata. 

Gamole^pls.  From  gamos,  joined,  and  lepia,  a 
St: ale.  Nat.  Ord*  Coinpomttw. 

(r.  tafjei^a,  the  only  described  species,  Is  a 
tender  annual,  witli  small  yellow  flowers,  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope-  The 
flowers  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
Othonna,  to  which  it  is  allied, 

Gaici'uia,  Mangosteen,  Named  after  Dr,  L. 
Garcin,  a  French  botanist  and  traveler  in  the 
East.     Nat.  Ord,  ihiiiiferm. 

A  genus  of  tropleal  trees  of  medium  size, 
highly  est4?emed  for  their  delicious  fruit,  and 
for  the  valuable  gums  they  furnish.  Tlie  fruit 
of  (f .  MangoHtanti  is  one  of  the  most  delicious 
that  groww,  and  the  tree  upon  which  It  is  pro- 
duced is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beaiiti- 
Jnl  anywhere  to  be  met  with*  It  is  a  native 
of  Sumatra  and  the  islan<ls  of  the  Eastern 
Arehipehigo.  The  Ht<*m  rises  to  tlie  height  of 
about  twt^nty  ft^et ;  the  branches  cuiiie  out  iJi 
regular  or^ler,  and  give  the  head  of  the  tree 
the  fnrra  of  a  parabola;  the  leaves  are  about 
eight  inches  long,  and  four  broad  at  the 
middle,  of  a  bnantif  ul  green  on  the  \jpper  side, 
and  a  fine  olive  on  the  under*  The  flowers 
resemble  that  of  a  single  rose,  with  some 
dark  red  pi'tals.  The  frutt  is  round*  about 
thesiiceofan  ordinary  orange.  The  shell  t>f 
the  fruit,  w  I  del  I  is  at  lli*6t  gieen,  but  cdmnge^ 
to  brown,  marked  with  yelltiw  spt>ts»  lia.sBome 
resemblance  to  thut  tif  the  rtimegranate, 
but  is  thicker  and  softer,  and  the  contents  are 
more  Juiey.  The  iiavor  of  tiie  i>ulp  Is  said  tu 
be  that  of  the  11  nest  Grape  and  strawberry 
united  ;  but  those  wiio  have  tasted  the  fruit  in 
|>erfeetion,  atid  attempted  to  convey  to  others 
some  idea  of  the  inipresah)n  that  it  ha<i  made 
oa  them,  are  not  agreed  an  to  what  it  resendUcs. 
Abel  sjtys  that  *'  he  and  his  companions  were 
anxious  to  carry  with  them  souie  precise 
exprcKwion  of  its  flavor ;  but  after  satisfying 
themselves  that  it  part^^utk  of  the  Puie-applo 
and  tlie  Pciieh,  they  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  it  had  many  other  e([uady  good,  but 
utterly  inexpressible  tlavors/'  The  s|>ecies  may 
be  giown  and  ripen  fruit  in  ttie  hot  houae. 
They  will  bear  fruit  in  two  years  from  seed. 
Some  of  the  species  j'ield  a  gum  resin,  known 
as  Gamboge,  though  not  the  true  sort,  but  It 
is  said  to  be  nearly  as  good. 

Garden  Cress.    See  Lfepidium  sntirum. 

Gardener's  Gartera,  A  comin*m  name  for 
Phiituri/i  armiitimu*ea  vnrugitta;  applied  also 
to  Armulo  Domuc  variegata. 

Garde'nla*  Named  in  compliment  of  Altj^iHtlef 
Oanlnt,  M.  iK,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolinu, 
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a  correapondent  of  Ellis  and  LInQceus.    Nat. 
Ord.  Oinchonaeem. 

A  genus  of  splendid  green-house  shrubSp 
remarkable  for  the  size,  number  and  fragrance 
(»f  their  flowers,  and  the  noble  character  of 
the  plant*  G.  florida  and  ii,  Forttmei  are 
natives  Of  China.  The  former  was  introduced 
into  the  Cape  of  Gotid  Hope,  in  1754,  whence  it 
received  its  common  name,  Cape  JesH^unine, 
They  are  usually  treated  as  green- house 
plants,  but  if  kept  moderately  cool  during 
winter,  theirsrveasonof  rest,  and  planted  out  in 
spring  they  will  ilower  freely  during  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  They  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  potted,  and  kept  under  tiie  table  in  the 
green-house  during  winter.  They  are  readily 
increased  by  cuttings  made  from  half  ripened 
woixL  The  siH*cies,  often  eultivat<*d  under 
the  name  of  G  eUTtodora^  is  now  named 
Aiifrkmtujma  axitlare,  which  see. 

Garden  Pink*  The  common  name  for  DiarUkua 
piumariuA. 

Garden  Walks*     Bee  Ai^hali  and  Gas  Lime. 

Gardo'quia.  Named  after  Gtirdorpti  a  Spaniard, 
wlio  greatly  piomoted  the  publication  of 
the  •*  Flora  Peruviana,''  Nat.  Ord*  Labijola, 
A  genus  of  gieen-house,  low  growingshrubs, 
producing  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  bright 
scarlet  or  pink  flowers.  They  thrive  well 
with  ordinary  gi-oen  house  culture.  In  order 
to  make  neat  and  eompaet  plant*  they  shotdd 
be  kept  cut  well  back,  or  the  plants  will  Ijeeome 
straggling ;  they  are  reailily  Increased  by 
cuttings.     Introduced  in  iHPi  from  Perti* 

Garland  Flower.  A  cumiuun  nauie  f<»r  Hedy- 
rhiitm,  the  name  is  also  applied  to  Duphtu 
ciimrttm. 

Garlic.  AlUitm  t^atirum.  This  plant  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  Onion  and  the  Leek* 
It  is  a  perennial,  found  growing  wUd  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  commonly 
cultivated  in  almost  evei'y  country,  and  has 
been  highly  esteemed  from  a  very  early  period, 
not  as  an  nrticlo  of  food,  but  as  V  m«*di- 
cine.  It  was  Intrinluced  into  the  English 
gardens  in  1548,  Every  part  of  the  plant,  but 
especially  the  roi>t  has  a  pungent,  tu'rimonious 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  oPfensive  odor,  that  Is 
far  more  penetrating  and  difrusi\e  tlnin  that 
of  the  Onion*  Bo  [tow erf ul  is  this  principle, 
that  when  Garlic  is  appUed  extermdly,  as  ta 
the  feet,  the  smell  is  said  to  be  observed  in 
the  breath  and  perspiration.  The  common 
Held  Garlic,  AHinm  vihi/ci/*,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brougttt  into  this  country  by  tho 
Widsh,  it  is  now  cmuph'tely  naturalized,  and 
in  nuiny  parts  of  the  country  is  quite  a  nuit*- 
aiice*  A.  C(in4tdeiMe,  or  Wild  Garlic,  Is  Indi- 
genous, and  commr»n  in  moii^t  meadows*  ThlH 
differs  from  tlie  Held  Garlic  in  having  Hat 
leaves,  but  is  equally  t^.*  be  dreaded* 

Ga'rrya.  Named  after  J/r.  Garrtt,  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  who  facilitated  Mr. 
Douglass,  its  discoverer,  in  his  botanical  re- 
searches*    Nat.  Ord.  Comowtc* 

A  genus  of  handsome  evergreen  ahrubs, 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Vibumam. 
They  wore  diHeovered  by  Mr*  Douglass  in 
north-wetitern  California,  in  1H2H.  and  were 
eonsider^ni  by  hiin  as  among  his  most  valuable 
discoveries.  The  species  are  common  from 
California  to  Texas  and  southward,  with  a 
single  one  In  the  West  Indies,     (7.  eltiptiea  it 


a  h&ndaome  »hrub,  with  dark  ^reen  leathery 
leaves,  and  oatklm*  of  yellow  IbIi  gret^n  tl»>\v- 
er»  In  clusters  uear  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
produced  froiu  November  tlU  February.  It 
grows  from  Jlvo  to  ten  feet  high,  and  is  very 
onmmeiJtal  In  winter. 

Garrya'ceae.    A  tribe  of  Comcbceai, 

Oaa  Lime.  Thi&  is  tht*  rofuno  lime  thrown  out 
Irorn  the  gHS  h<niftet*,  to  whleh  has  Open  as- 
cribed gix'at  quail  tit»*i»  not  only  a^*  a  fertilizer 
but,  at  the  aanie  time,  a^  an  insf^ct  destroyer. 
We  much  doubt  tlio  lartt  quality  aj^cHtteti  to 
It,  aud  know  that  it  is  not  indy  worthlei<d  ua  a 
ferttlizf'r,  but  that  its  use,  [►urticularly  wheu 
it  huA  hven  used  fretsh.  is  most  injurious  to 
vegetaliou.  and  wtnxld  therefore  advist» 
strxingly  aj^ain^t  Its  ube  on  lau*l  for  any  pur- 
post*.  It  i8,  however,  an  excellent  niat*_Tial 
for  gartien  walkn.  Mixed  with  its  cmn  bulk 
or  even  double  itH  bulic  of  sifted  tusheA,  cov- 
ered with  a  Bllglit  sprinkling  of  brown  aaud  or 
^ravel«  to  deaden  the  color,  well  watered,  and 
heavily  rolled  until  it  is  quite  solid^  it  tuakes 
a  walk  that  if  properly  rlraiued*  w^iU  not  be 
injured  by  frot^t,  will  last  for  years,  and  is 
doubly  valuabhs  InfLsmiicli  that  no  weeds  will 
grow  on  iL 

Gas  Plant ,     Di€i4t  m  n  us  Frojcinelki^ 

Oaa  Tar  or  Coal  Tar,  ThU  ha»  been  used  to  a 
con^sitJerable  extent  tts  a  preser^^atlve,  tin 
wood-wurk  Buch  as  benc;hoB»  gutters,  posts, 
and  other  parts  of  green-housMi  structures. 
We  ai*e  Inclined  to  believe  it  is  of  very  little 
value  for  that  purpose,  untess  for  gutters  or 
other  outaide  wood-work,  and  th<^n  only  if  it 
id  put  on  annually,  so  ac»  to  form  a  wkin  or 
coatlug  to  prevent  the  penetration  of  moist 
ure,     Its  use  inside  Is  often  fraught  with  dan^ 

^  I 'S    say    1(mj  (legrees,   as  a  gas  is 

e^  it  is  quifkly  destructive  to  plaiitH, 

A  not  ujiusual  blujider  in  piiLting  hot-water 
pipe»  in  the  greenhouse  orgiapery  is  to  paint 
tbern  with  eoai  tar;  and  many  fall  into  this 
i»rror  every  season,  in  H^pite  olf  all  the  warti- 
lOlP*  given.  When  the  hot-wuter  pipes  have 
been  painted  with  coal  tar,  just  as  muud  as  the 
pipep  are  heated  up  by  firing,  gas  Is  emitted 
most  di»8tructivo  to  plants,  which  is  eeen  in 
the  ohowers  of  failij\g  leaves  and  fbmers, 
after  a  few  hours  of  firing.  When  anyone 
has  b«»en  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into^^thin 
blun»ler,  tb*-^ro  ia  no  remedy  but  to  take  down 
the  pip<«s  and  build  strong  firew  under  them 
*ufTiei*'nt  to  drive  out  every  partbde  of  the 
Ipaa  tar.  We  iuive  seen  every  imtigiuiible 
rem<*dy  tHi»il,  but  all  was  of  no  avail ;  for  the 
ties  through  the  pon-sof  the  metal, 
ti  the  surfwee  i^  scraped  entirely 
<^I  rcas  la  given  out  on  the  application 

of  II-  ;.i  jM^tasbad  as  if  the  surface  hud  not 
b,M  u  K.  t  ,jM*d,  So  that,  as  we  have  before 
Mdd,  thi  re  is  no  known  remedy  except  the 
troubh^<!!vomo  and  expensive  one  of  taking  the 
pipes  down,  and  burning  tho  tar  out  of  them, 
which  id  always  effectual  if  properly  done. 
0««te'ria.  Prom  gmttr,  a  belly;  alluding  to 
tiio  ftwoUeu  bttee  of  the  Jlowers.     Nut.  Ord, 

A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  succulent 

S 'eon- house  plants,   from  the  Cape  of  Good 
ope,  allied  to  the  AUif,   which  tliey  closely 
r*»aembie,  and  requiring  the  i^ame  treatmeni 


The  flowers  of  most  of  the  species  are  bright 
scarlet  or  reil,  and  very  showy. 
Ga8trolol>lnm.     From  gttster,  belly,  and  Utfn^, 
a  jHvd  ;  inllatod  seed-pod.     Nat.  Urd.  Letjumi- 

Handsome  New  Holland  shrubs  with  bright 
yelh>w  and  orange-colored  blossoniij,  requir- 
ing to  have  an  airy  situation  in  the  green- 
house through  the  winter,  and  a  shaded  one 
out  of  doors  in  summer.  Propagated  by 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.     Introduced  in   18KK 

Gastrone^ma.  From  f^aster,  belly,  and  ne^ma,  a 
lllameiit;  in  referenee  to  the  filaments  seen 
below  the  points  of  insertion.  Nat.  Urd. 
AimirtifitduvefE. 

A  small  genus  of  very  pretty,  but  exoe<3d- 
ingly  rare  bulbs,  from  south  Africa,  closely 
allied  to  Ctfrlanlhim.  Thtue  are  but  two  spe- 
cies, one  with  white  and  the  oth**r  with  rose- 
colon  h1  fli>vvcrs.  They  are  in<_'reiiS4'd  by  oiX- 
sets  and  will  llower  fn*f*ly  In  the  o(>eii  ground 
in  summer,  if  planted  in  early  spring.  When 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening,  take  up 
the  bulbs,  and  kee[)  in  a  diy  place,  free  from 
frost,  duriug  winter,     IntitKiuced  In  1816. 

Ganlthe'riA.  Named  after  Dr.  GauUhier,  of 
Quebec,  Canada.    Nat,  Ord.  Erictit^iv. 

Of  the  several  species  of  this  genus  of  low 
evergreens,  two  are  natives  of  this  country, 
and  porfeetly  hardy,  (r,  pror^umlmm  Is  found 
throughout  the  Northern  States,  ajul  univers- 
ally known  as  Wintergreen.  In  sonie  sec- 
tions the  berries  are  eiiiled  Partridge  Jier- 
rles,  in  others  Checker-berry,  Deer-berry, 
Tea-berry^  etc.  Wintergreeji  oil  is  distilled 
fiTim  this  plant.  tt\  nummtdunolikM,  is  an  iU- 
narneidal  hardy  evergreen,  with  tlowcra  n*- 
sembling  those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  but  fre* 
qu<*ntly  tinged  witli  rosy  pink,  8ucceeth*d  by 
bright  scarlet  fruit.  It  is  an  excellent  basket 
plant,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Himalayas 
in  18^. 

Gau'ra,  From  gfturot*,  superb ;  In  referenee  to 
tiie  l>eautlful  fluwers  of  some  of  the  apecies. 
Nat.  Urd.  OnatjraeejB, 

A  genus  of  tender  and  half-hardy  annuals, 
bleindals  and  perennialH.  common  in  the 
Southern  Stiites,  Mexico  imd  Houth  America. 
G,  LiniihHimri^  the  only  spe<*ies  in  general 
cultivation^  in  a  .slender,  brauching,  herba- 
ceous phtnt,  bemiiig  Its  long  frpikes  of  white  or 
pitik  Uowersiii  great  aim  ndanee  throughout  the 
sumun^r.  The  |trofusiuu  of  its  spikes  t»f 
gracn'ful  flowers,  makes  it  a  valuabh^  plant  lor 
gartleu  deeoration  ;  and  the  Howe  rs  are  very 
useful  for  bouquets  or  vases.  It  is  a  native 
of  Texas,  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or  from 
b*>edfi. 

Gasa'nia.  From,9asa,  richness ;  in  reference  to 
the  large,  gaudy  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  C%wi- 
potiitir. 

A  genus  of  very  showy,  low-growing, 
ti?nder  herbat^erms  plantj?,  from  the  Cape  of 
trood  Hope.  The  llowers  are  hirge,  yellow, 
or  deep  orange  cob»r,  with  almost  black 
centers,  and  open  only  in  clear  sunshiny 
weather.  They  are  very  ornamental  for  the 
greim-house,  are  well  adapted  for  out-of- 
door  cultuie,  and  are  propagated  readily  from 
cuttings.     Introduced  in  Isri. 

Gazanlo^paifl.  From  Getzania,  and  opBts,  like; 
in  allusion  to  the  rt3semblance  to  Onsania, 
Nal,  Ord,  OampoHUai. 
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(j,  fiieHophtflia,  the  (tnJy  apoeh^s,  a  native  of 
fiouth  Afriwi,  hus  kirg*>  rtower-lioaiis*  tJirt^e 
inches  iicrosB,  bioiizy-greori  outNichj,  und  the 
richesjit  Ki>hit^ii  yollow  inftitl^^  Tin*  leaves  are 
deep  i^reeii  ulK>ve  iind  snowy- white  underneath, 
Tlie  tlowers  hiixe  the  s*ime  hal>it  of  cJtising  in 
I  he   iiiior  jmrt   of  live   day^  as   tlione   of  the 

Oayluasa'cia.  Kained  In  honor  of  A"'.  F.  Gay* 
hiHnat%  a  eelobmU'd  French  eliemiHt.  Nat. 
Urd.  EriCiir^e, 

Branching  fihrubs  two  to  Ave  ft*ei  hif^li, 
eoniiiioii  on  wihhI lands  and  sw^iinps.  The 
II nckle berry  Is  tlie  fndt  of  several  of  the 
speeietj;  see  Huckk^ berry, 

Geissol]!.  From  i^fi^jfum,  liouge^tUlnj^;  th45seod6 
ftre  inibrit:ated  like  Lbo  tiles  of  a  bouse.     Nat. 

A  small  g4'nu3  of  ever>?reen  troes,  natives 
of  New  Caledonia,  the  Fiji  Isjiands  and  Aus- 
tralia. 0.  rart^ntijHa  U  an  iiitere»tinjjr  plant  of 
moderate  grtiwih,  with  vvry  distinet  leafa^o 
that  may  i»c  iikened  to  tliat  of  a  Pavia,  The 
midribs  and  leaf-stalks  are  of  a  11  ae  red 
e«>lor,  and  the  bUnle  of  the  lea\**s  fidl  deep 
grtMUK  Introdueed  irvm  NewOaiedonUiin  1851. 
G-eiBfiome'ria.  From  geumont  a  tih>,  and  werta^ 
apart;  the  inibricated  braetss  fall  over  e^ieh 
rtther,  iiketilet^on  a  roof.     Nat.  Ord.  Acajtlha- 

Evergreen  pubescent  or  jiflabmus  Bhrubs, 
UKi.stly  natives  of  Brazil,  G.  Imigijlara  the 
the  best  known  .^peeies,  lias  o\'al  or  oblong 
entire  leaves,  ami  terminal  spikes  of  long, 
seariet,  tnlmlar,  velviHy  tlowerH.  It  is  u 
splendid  free-tlowering  plant,  ginvflug  in  uny 
good  eonifmsU  and  is  propngati'd  by  eulting^i. 
Oeissorhi'za.  Tile  Boot.  From  geiA^on,  a  lite, 
awl  rhha,  II  root;  referring  to  the  dry  coats 
whieb  eovyr  the  Heshy  roots,  like  tiles  on  a 
roof.     Nat*  Ord.  Iridticem. 

A  email  genus  of  Sfaith  Afriean  bulbs,  one 
epeeiesof  which  lias  been  found  in  Abys&inia, 
They  are  all  reinarkable  for  having  bulbs,  or, 
more  correctly,  bulbi.»-tub«>rs^  eovere<l  witix 
several  erustaceoMs  or  scariou^  skins  or 
tunics,  which  lie  ovet  eaeh  other  lik«j 
scales,  or  the  tiles  of  tk  hoUi40,  bi^ginjung 
from  below.  It  Is  from  this  jKeuliarity  that 
the  plants  take  their  Kngll-^h  nanje  of  Tih« 
Koot,  They  have  but  four  leaves,  all  of 
\%hieh  sjyring  from  the  root,  and  are  narrow 
and  bris^tly.  Tlie  sUuns  are  simple  or 
branched,  producing  one  or  twt>  II owe i-s  each, 
resembling  the  Ixia,  very  shnwy,  of  varicpu>, 
colors*  wlutt\  yclhiwand  blue  predomirmting. 
They  are  nropcrly  green-house  bulbs,  but  will 
sueci»ed  iineiy  in  a  cobl  frame,  mid  are  iu- 
ereiised  by  ofT&ets.     Introduced  in  1795, 

Qelasi'ne.  From  attttHwm,  a  hiulling  dimple; 
referring  to  the  fiowers  uf  these  pretty  bulbs. 
Nat.  Ord.  IndacciB. 

(?.  nzureu,  the  only  species,  is  a  small  bulb 
from  the  Rio  Grandi*,  jirodueing  two  to  four 
beautiful  blue  tulip-Hha|»efl  flo\vei*s  on  a 
slender  stalk,  about  ow  and  a  indf  f*^et  higlu 
PropagaTeil  byolTsets,  ijv  fr*uu  s^rd.  Seedlings 
Iliiwer  the  second  year.     Introdueetl  in  1838. 

Qelse'mium.  From  gfUemiuji,  an  Italian  name 
of  the  Jasmine ;  nlluding  to  tlie  slmpliuity  of 
the  flowerw.     Nat.  Oi-d.  Lotjaniar^t, 

A  small  genus  of  eiimbing  shrubs,  with  op- 
posite    lanee-shaped,     shining     leaves,    and 
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producing  axillary  clusters  of  showy  yellow 
tlowers,  very  fragrant.  It  is  indigenous  to 
Nortli  Carolina  and  southward,  and  is  popu- 
larly known  iis  Carolina  Jejmamiuc.  It  is  iii- 
creased  by  cuttingt>. 

Geminate.     Growing  in  pairs. 

G-eiiety'lUs.  A  small  genus  of  Mtfrtax»as\  now 
united  with  Ihtrti^inkt,  which  see. 

Geniculate.  Where  any  part  Is  bent  abrupUy* 
si>  us  to  form  a  deeide*i  atigle,  its  the  stems  at 
numy  grasr^es. 

Geni'pa.  Ge nip- tree.  A  genus  of  tr«>pleAl 
Ajuerican  tree-s  *>f  the  Nat.  Unl.  Rubiiuiea'.. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  Gardenia,  The  Jlowei-s- 
are  small,  and  produce  a  fruit  abotit  the  sii!,»i 
of  an  orange,  greenish- white  in  color,  and 
full  of  ilark  (Mirple  rather  acrid  julre.  It  ir 
edible,  and  is  calletl  in  the  West  India  Inlutid^ 
*'Genipap  Fruit/' 

Geui'sta.  From  the  Celtic  jeii,  u  sDjaJl  bush. 
Nat.  Urd.   LvgumimmiE, 

This  g<'nus  consists  of  upwaiii  of  seventy 
Bpeeies.  inhabiting  EuropL\  north  Alriea,  and 
western  Asia.  Many  of  tlie  speciej^  are  per- 
fectly hai'dy.  (r.  tindoria,  or  Dyer's  Green- 
weed,  an  escape^  from  Europe,  has  take.j  pus- 
sessiojj  of  the  dry  waste  places  of  soutln-ru 
New  York  and  New  England,  with  the  por- 
Histeney  of  a  native.  This  species,  of  which 
tliore  is  a  very  pretty  double-ttowered  form, 
yields  a  yellow  dye.  They  are  aU  very  hand* 
some,  from  the  p^ofu^ion  of  their  bright  ycl- 
hjw  pea- (lowers,  and  nrr  of  the  easiest  eultm^. 
The  green -house  kmds  ore  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  seeds. 

Gentian.     The  genus  Gentiana, 

Closed  Flowerid,     ittiiiiittta  AndretfsiL 

Fringi'd.      Geidiuna  crinUa. 

St  ta  J I  -  \vi  I  rt.     G*'tU  kimi  Saptmajia . 

Gentla'ua,      Gentian.      Named    after    Oeniiim, 
King  of    Illyria,    who   llrst  exptiTieneed   tin* 
virtues  of  the  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  GentuimiCttK, 
A  large  gi'uus  of  herbaceous  perennials*  In* 
habiting  all  parts  of   tlie    world,   Ti^un   ih«» 
regions  of  perpetual  snow  upon  the  tsuntind^ 
of   the   mount^uns  of   Europe,  to  the  hottest 
sands  of  South  America.    They  are  v«'ry  com- 
mon  in   nuiuy   jiarts  of    this  country,  @.otn«> 
growing  on  dry  hill-sides,  t>thers  in  moist  an4 
swampy    grounds.     All    the    plantis    of    tbl* 
genus  are  |>retty,   and  many  are  eJtlii?ijj^Jy 
beautiful;  the  llowers  take  in  the  extn>mes 
of  color:  pink,  bine,  yellow  and  wldtn,  are  all 
exhibited,  the  pretlomiuating  colur,  Innvever, 
being  a  beautiful  blue.     G,  Andre,  wmili^  i^om* 
Uion  in  moist,  rich  places  in  the  North<?rii 
States,  and  is  a  veiy  beautiful  speeles ;  the 
llowers  are  of  a  deep,  puqiU^^h  blue,  ^-trlpi^d 
inside,  the  folds  whitish.     G.  erinita,   F-      -    ' 
Gentian,  is  another  quite  conunon  ^l 
New  Englaml  and  wcbtward.     The  b 
at  thi*  corolla  are  fringed  ut  theiimrgin,  mi  ex- 
ceptional   p<unt  of    beauty  of   this  si>f***l*»*< 
The  Alpine  species  are  mostly  low- 
well  adapted  for  rock-work  or  jMit 
The   species    are  increaseil   by 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Gentian   is  partial  to  its   uatlv 
rarely  lives  if  trunsplnnted,  an<i 
thnver  so  lute  In  the  season,  it  1^ 
that  it  ripens  seed.     Were  It  leftdily  lui:tx:ai^«^, 
it  wouhi  Inj  n  very  popular  plant. 
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Oeiitlaiui'oea&.  A  nat  u  ral  or^  lor  of  herbs,  rarely 
ehnihg,  with  oppoj^ite,  entlro,  exstipulftte, 
usimJly  ribbed  loaves*  and  showy  flowort*. 
Tlii'V  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  tho 
w.  1 1  ill,  gomo  at  high  ehnations,  and  othon*  in 
hot  { I ( kplcal  plftins^.  They  itn* ^en*^ral!y  bitter ; 
6onto  aio  luiri'otiLS  TJu  itr  nrn  about  ft«?VHiily 
known  gornTJi  and  upward  of  5U0  sp4*ci*!K. 
'  I '  / . ' H J rtrt ,  Lin iantk us,  Mentha ntJteM^  Villa r« mi , 
i:»  uthrtEAi^  and   Chlora  me  examples  nt   the 

Oiih'f. 

O^nti^nella.     OnUtana  am*dis. 

0«QU«i,  A  family  of  plants  agreeing  In  their 
flowtM*  and  fruit;  an  ttsKemblage  of  sp<*ci<S3 
pns5?t'&8iri;(  f'erUiln  chaniftors  in  common,  by 
which  l!iL*y  aru  distiuguiH}itMl  from  all  othc>rH, 

Geo'xioma,  From  gtionovioH,  Bkllhul  in  agrienl- 
lurc*;  it  was  BUp[>ownd  ilu'it  only  a  h^killful 
gardonor  could  iniuoaBQ  Uh»so  pahns.  Nat. 
Urd.  Palmart'ti\ 
Thla  gonus  incliidf'&  something  about  forty 
M*cle»  of  I'aiuis,  the  moHt  of  them  without 
rndal  lnii»rost.  G,  gracilM  Is  a  dwarf  *4poeies 
*  pendant  habit,  rt»Beinbling  somewhat  some 
r  the  Otj<?o«*  and  in  wry  jnipular  forderorative 
purposes.  Tho  Bpeciesa  are  of  but  little  value 
in  tiio  useful  arts,  and  are  increased  from 
seeds. 

Oeranla'ceae,  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
Bhrubss  with  swollen  joini^*^,  and  o|>poi*ite  or 
Jt4?rnate  leavrt*.  which  are  usually  palmaUdy 
^«*ined  and  lob*'d,  often  s^^tipidale.  The  pianta 
^«re  disti'ibutod  over  various  partij  of  tho 
wrjrld.  Tho  Bpotded  of  P^Uirffonium  are 
alfundant  at  the  Qipe  of  Good  liope.  It  Is 
this  giMiutjL  that  has  furnished  tho  beautiful 
varieties  that  ornami  iit  the  green-house  in 
winter  and  the  garden  In  summer,  one  class 
of  whii'h  la  routuiordy  known  as  Boarlet 
i*<^riniu»i8*  The  siu^ii^s  of  trVr«ni"MW  and 
7.  '  / troa  are  mostly  mit i ves  of  Europe,  North 
Anji  Ilea,  and  niHtli(^rn  Asia.  There  are 
ubuut  twenty  genura  and  sevi*n  huitdr*id  and 
ftfty  &(K)eles  in  tlie  ordtM,  the  principal  pfot  of 
which  are  rmtlves  of  south  Afri*;a.  (it^ttuitim^ 
I'i'lfirt)i:nntiiu,  Kt'odiunv^  and  TrupcEijIutn,  are 
exaiiipb'ai  of  ttie  order. 

Qera'nium.      Crane^s    hill*      From    tfemnoti,    a 

^niiiM;   riiferring  to  tb^   beak-like  torus,  or 

tion    h^yoad    the  sixtUs*,      Nat.    Ord. 

X  some  what  extendi  vi^  genu-*  of  herbaceous 
plants,  miihtof  whleh  j^re  liaidy.  Two  species 
n-  ion  to  this  country^and  ^eviunl  of 

t  -  arc  tda.ssed  with  our  native  plants, 

I.  „  'U  naturalized  f re »m  Eurojie,  A  few 
*»f  the  e^iecies  produce  handsome  lluwers, 
whdo  mobt  of  them  are  mere  weeds,  The 
w»di  known  Scarlet  t»r  Fisli  (o'ranluinH  «»f  our 
apardiuis  are  properly  P»dargonlums,  and  will 
be  found  under  tliat  hcrad. 

Oera'rdia.  False  Fox  Glove*  Named  In  honor 
of  John  Orr'ittd,  author  of  the  famtnis 
*•  Herbal/*  151)7.     Nat.l*rd.  Sirophuhtn'ttrfite., 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  prrcnoials, 
common  In  many  of  the  8tntes,  particularly 
ftk^nif  the  Benin »ast*  The  lh»wer«  are  yellow 
ill  ".  and  are  produc4'd  in  great  aband- 

on fipcelos   b»dng  more  or  less  root 

Inn  rL^-iLn  .  ureoTtremely  dlJtleultof  cultivation, 
but  *«pread  rapidly  w  here  once  Introdueed. 

Oermander.    Si*e  TVa^nVfrn. 

Oermaii  Greeua.    See  BorecoU. 
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German    Ivy.       A    popular    name    of    ^Seneeia 

GermtJiaioR.  The  flrst  act  of  vegetation  111  a 
se#*d,  eiuumonly  ealied  "epnmting/' 

Ooropo'goo.  Old  Man's  Beard.  From  geron, 
old  uum,  and  pofpn,  a  beard  ;  referring  Uy  the 
hab'dike  pappus  which  crowns  the  calyx  in 
this  order     Nat.  Urd.  Compotfitm, 

The  only  species  of  thie  genus  Is  a  very 
curious  aimnul  plant.  G.  ghiber,  a  native  of 
Italy,  having  aBiuoothstem  and  leaves,  and 
growing  about  afoot  high.  The  lUnvcrs  are 
flesh-eolored,  and  expand  in  the  form  of  a  star 
only  when  the  sun  shines  upitn  tiiem.  The 
seeds  are  very  curious,  and  it  is  from  1  liem 
that  the  plant  takes  its  English  name.  Tlmy 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  border  in  March 
or  April,  and  the  plants  will  llower  in  July 
and  August.  This  genus  is  now  included  by 
BO  me  botanists  vvitli  Tragopoyon. 

Gerrada'ntbua.  Named  after  W.  T,  Oerrard^  a 
collector  at  Natal.     Nat.  Ord.  CucurbiiaceiF. 

A  genus  of  tall  glalnous  eliinbers,  natives 
of  western  and  eiistern  tropical  Africa.  G. 
totnfi^niomiSt  the  only  species  known  to  eidtiva- 
tion  is  a  stove  nei'eniiial  of  great  botanical 
interest.  Mr.  Wood,  sup<?rintencJent  of  tho 
Natal  Botanic  Gardens,  is  reconled  to  have 
found  on  the  top  of  and  bidweeu  large  stones^ 
tvdw^rs,  one  of  which  **m*'asured  sue.  feet  in 
eiix^umferune*\  and  was  nearly  two  fet^t  thick, 
its  surface  wa>i  scarn'd,  and  from  the  centre 
arose  a  stem  nut  more  than  tliivo  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  thickly  covered  with 
small,  rouTid  tubercles,  which  ascended  with- 
out a  i^'uf  to  the  top  of  trees  fifty  feet  high. 
On  Ui ruing  over  one  of  tho  tuiiers,  it  waa 
fouinl  to  liave  but  one  fibrous  root  about  half 
an  int-h  thii-k.  •  •  •  Tbe  imtivvs  do  not 
appear  to  put  the  plant  to  any  use," — 
**  Botanieat  Magazine.  *  It  may  be  increased 
by  seeds. 

Gesne'ra  Named  after  Conra/l  GMttfr^  a  cele- 
brai^'d  botanist  in  Zurich.     Nat.  Ord.  GtJiner* 

A  beautiful  and  extensive  genus  of  tuber- 
ous^rooted  green-house  plants  from  Mexico 
and  Sonth  America.  Th^'y  are  n*niaikal>le 
for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  whluh  is  sin- 
gularly marked,  and  sirft  as  velvet,  and  for 
their  longs p  I  k ea  o  f  brill  ian  t*col o red  fi v»  w &  rs, 
mostly  scarlet  and  yellow,  8<*me  of  them  are 
singularty  murkeil  or  tspotted.  * >rie  Hpfcies, 
G.  SuJfoni  nfltn,  from  Braisil,  has  puni  white 
f  lo  vvers .  W  i  t  h  a  1  i  1 1 1  e  ea  r e  i  n  re  g  u  I  at  i  n  g  t !  lei  r 
season  of  rest,  they  can  be  brouglainti»  (lowt^r 
at  any  desireii  time.  They  recpun^  a  light 
rich  soil,  a  warm  situation,  butiittle  sun,  and 
plenty  of  water,  which  should  not  touch  the 
foliage.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  young  shoots,  or  by  eultings  of 
leaves  with  a  buii  at  the  bi%s*>,  tli vision  c»f  the 
tub4!rs,  or  from  seoils.  The  la  tier  is  a  very 
iriterestir»g  and  simple  nlan,  Tiie  certainty 
that  all  your  phuds  will  be  as  good  as  the 
parents,  and  the  lincerUdiify  as  to  Jiow  good, 
or  1h»w  strange  they  ma.v  be,  furnish  an  addi- 
tional Htinudant  to  grow  thi»m  in  this  way. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  March,  In  pans  or 
biixes,  in  One  Hglit  compost,  largely  coin  posed 
of  sand,  ami  pliu'ed  in  a  warni,  moist  aU 
mosphere.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  up, 
and  show  the  second  leaf,  plant  separ- 
ately, an  Inch  or  so  apart,  in  shallow  boxes. 
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and  from  tlieso  put  in  small  pi>t.8  as  tbey 
grow,  and  let  thorn  grow  there  for  thy  sum- 
mer. Allow  tlieru  lo  go  to  rest  in  tlio  autumn, 
jitid  let  thtna  remain  in  the  same  pots  during 
winter.  As  soon  as  they  show  ^igiis  of  liffi  jii 
spring,  repot  in  fresh  soil,  and  many  of  thnui 
will  come  into  Uower  during  the  Bumnier. 
The  first  8i>et;i»js  were  iaU'«dueed  in  181  i. 

Geauera'ce^.  A  natursJ  order  of  herljs  or 
shrubs,  often  Krovving  from  st-aly  tubei"S»  with 
wriaklf'd,  usualiy  oppotiite  leaves  and  tshowy 
flowers.  They  aro  natives  of  varirms  parts 
of  thT^  world,  Imt  ehletty  tho  wai'iner  regiona 
of  Ameriea.  The  succulent  roots  are  oeea- 
filonaily  efllble,  and  some  of  tlie  spoeies  yield 
a  dye.  The  leaves  of  some  of  them  prodnee 
buds  when  laid  on  the  soil,  similar  lo  Eegonitia 
of  the  liex  type.  There  are  upward  of  eighty 
genera  and  nearly  iiOO  spi»oies.  Gfsnera, 
Gloxinia^  Achimenes^  StreptocarpiLSi  and  Cyr~ 
iandra  are  examples. 

G^thy'llla,  From  getheo,  to  rejoieo ;  referring 
to  the  i^weotuess  of  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
j4  iiuirt/UidiicefE, 

A  dinall  genus  of  the  mobt  diminutive  of 
this  nuhle  family  of  plants.  They  are  green- 
lu>iiso  biilhs  from  the  Gape  of  Go^id  Hope, 
producing  small  whit«^  fragimnt  flowers  in 
July,  singly  on  a  scape  not  more  than  six. 
inches  high*  and  are  propagated  by  offsets. 
Introduced  in  1780. 

Oe^um.  Avens.  From  ge^o^  to  stimulate :  the 
roots  of  some  of  them,  and  of  allied  sp«/cies, 
have  the  siiine  properties  as  Peruvian  Bark. 
Nat.  Ord.  RoHaeriE, 

A  genus  of  hardy  herba»5eoii8  perf^niiiats, 
oontoining  some  species  of  an  ornamental 
character,  well  adapted  for  the  shrubbery 
border.  <7.  monlanumt  bright  golden  yellow, 
and  G.  cof^meum,  searlet,  are  very  showy. 
Propagated  by  8eeds  or  by  rout  division. 

Oherkin.    A  small  fruited  variety  of  Cucwmw 

West  Indian,     The  tin  ripe  fruits  of   CiunimiM 
Aiujariii. 
-Oiaiit  FeimeL     See  Ferula, 

G-ibbous,  Gibbose.  More  convex  or  swollen  in 
one  place  than  another. 

Oi'lia.  Named  in  honor  of  P,  S.  Gil,  a  Spanish 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Polrmoniacenp. 

Haud>inrno  hardy  annuaU  from  Califnrnia, 
with  white,  lihie,  and  ro^e-c^dored  llowers. 
They  are  low-growing,  and  profuse  blL>omers, 
suitiible  for  borders  or  rock-work.  Seed 
should  bo  sown  in  the  fall,  anrl  the  beds 
lightly  covered  with  leaves.  F(^«;im,  Ipo^ 
mtypt^iii^  and  Lrpfosiphon  are  by  dome  botanists 
Included  In  this  genus. 

G-ille^uia.  Naniedaft^r.4,  fri7/-entw«,  a  Genuan 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  /?iwa<>(r, 

A  genus  of  two  epmeies^  natives  of  the  Unit4:»d 
States.  G.  irifolinfa  or  Bowman's  Root,  i^  a 
hardy  porennhil  with  white  ur  rose-colored 
flowers? ;  it  is  often  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  Spirtra  tri/oikUa. 

OUIiflower  or  Gill3rflower.  Dianthua  Caryo* 
phtjtiiLH,  alao  the  genus  Matlhiola, 

GilUflo wet- Stock.    See  MaUkiola, 

Oilla,  The  laraellro  or  plates  growing  perpon- 
dlculai'ly  from  the  cap  or  pile  us  of  an  Agaric 
or  Mushroom, 
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Ginger.    See  Zingiber. 
Wild,     See  Afnirum  Otttdi/fensf-, 

Gingerbread  Tree.    See  Ilffpfumn. 

Gi'nkgo.     Maiden-hair  Tree.      The   Japanese 

name.     Nat.  Ord.  C&nifer(z, 
This  singular  tree  is  hetter  known  In  cuitt- 

vatiuti  under  the  name  of  Salisbiiri<i^  which 

see. 
Ginfleng.    See  Ptmax. 
Gipsies'  Rose.     Srabiosa  an^enniS, 
Gipsy -Flower.     Cijjtoglomum  ojffieinale. 
Gitiia'go.    A  genus  now  included  under  LyekniB,  i 
Glabrous,      Smooth ;    without    hair   or   other 

covering,  as  the  Camellia  leaf. 

Gla'dioluo.  Sword  Lily.  The  diminutive  of 
gladiu»,  a  sword;  referring  to  the  sword- 
shaj>ed  leaves.    Nat.  Urd.  Iridatiece. 

This  extensive  and  weii-itnown  genus  eon- 
tains  about  ninety  Bperlc!*,  many  of  whicii  ai-e 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  out-door  sum- 
mer and  autujnn-flowerlug  so-<3ailed  *'  bulb- 
ous" plants.  They  are  found  in  central 
Europe^  the  Mediterranean  region,  western 
Asia,  and  Africa,  but  the  most  of  the  species 
are  natives  of  Bouthera  Africa.  They  are 
remarkable  for  their  ease  of  cuittire,  grace  of 
habit,  and  for  the  beauty  and  intense  coloring 
of  the  flowers,  varying  from  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  to  pure  white,  from  clear  rose  to 
pure  yellow  and  bright  purple.  The  habits  of 
the  species  are  as  varied  as  their  colors^; 
some  delii-ate  and  light,  others  strong  and 
robust,  with  constitutions  adapted  to  any 
ellni&te  excepting  the  most  fiigid.  From 
thege  species  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
hybrids  have  been  produced.  In  no  branch 
of  floriculture  has  the  skill,  the  xeal,  and  the 
perseverance  of  the  hybridizer  been  so  liber- 
al 1  y  re  w  ar d  *  'd .  A  c  1  aw d  wit  h  a !  ni  os t  u  n  I  i in  i t^sti 
numbers  of  varietleti  has  been  produced,  that, 
for  the  size  of  flower,  beauty  in  form,  si^te  and 
strength  of  plant,  together  with  the  enormous 
length  of  flower  spike,  are  entirely  unknown 
to  the  species.  So  popular  have  these  hybrids 
become  that  the  species  are  <uily  to  be  found 
In  botanical  colleetioni^.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  call  our  many  varieties  hybrids, 
when  In  reality  they  are  all,  or  nearly  ail^ 
cross-breeds;  and  tlds  is  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  features  in  Gladioli  culture,  that 
every  cross  between  weU-knowu  %'ai-ietios 
tends,  in  atm^^st  eveiyoase,  to  improve,  not 
only  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  Imt  the  vig*>r  of 
the  plant.  We  wish  now  to  renuive,  as  far  ab 
possible,  tho  prevalent  erroneous  idea,  that  tt 
is  a  diftleult  task  to  raise  new  and  chohn^ 
varieties  frcjm  seed.  The  only  secret,  the  oidy 
mystery  is,  that  one  can,  with  eo  little  trouble 
and  expense,  produce  flowers  Uiat  will  give 
such  iitense  satisfaction  and  pleii-suni.  It  is 
no  moi-e  trouble  to  raise  Gladioli  fi'om  seed 
than  it  is  to  raise  the  most  common  vegetable. 
With  the  simplest  garden  culture,  there  is  an 
almost  abttidute  certainty  of  success,  Pr»-*pare 
your  bed  in  spring  as  for  any  hainly  annual, 
BOW  your  seed,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  one 
inch.  Hoe  as  ort«*n  as  needed  for  other  crops ; 
keep  them  well  weed*Kl ;  t*ike  up  the  bulbs 
after  a  frost,  or  before,  if  they  show  signs  of 
ripening;  store  them  in  a  dry  cellar,  free 
from  frost;  plant  them  out  again  the  next 
spring,  and  the  ensuing  summer  very  many  df 
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ihcDi  will  (lower.  If  ihty  precaution  b  ttikflO 
to  sow  the  feecd  In  a  hot-bml,  cl08e  the  eame 
upcm  the  apprnaehof  a  hravy  rain,  wliieh  they 
ilL^iike  t?xc4fodingly«  \ery  nt>nrly  all  tho  bulbs 
will  b©  large  enough  to  give  thniritHiHt  perfect 
flowers  the  second  year.  The  fart  that  the 
beet  rai-ely  ttower  ti ret,  will  teiitl  to  rnnite  in 
the  amate u  r  a  wan ii  a:iil  11  v e  ly  i  ii  u* vv st .  A  pe r  ti- 
nent  quetition  isj  ho\V  t*»  obtain  the  beet  B-eed. 
Commence  by  niakirjg  a  i/arefiil  Beleotion  of 
the  best  vaiieties  in  cultivation,  keeping  in 
view  tho»e  of  the  bi^st  form,  largest  size*  and 
of  the  most  intense  and  positive  colors ; 
wherever  they  are  marked  or  variegated,  have 
the  markings  bokl  and  distinct.  Piacit  all  in 
«  bed  HO  that  they  will  not  be  moro  than  one 
fi>i>t  apart  each  way.  Without  further  care 
you  will  get  some  good  seed;  but  a  better 
quality  and  much  larger  quanlity  will  be 
<jbtalued  by  crc*srting  tliem  in  all  joints  of 
ways,  which  is  the  most  edei'tually  i\im<^  on 
A  dry  day,  when  there  is  but  little  air  stirring. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cross- fertilize  for  good 
viuieties,  tliough  it  Is  a  more  certain  way;  yet 
very  many  of  otir  best  seedlings  were*  acci- 
dentals. The  Gladioli  dislikes  a  stilT,  clayey 
fioii,  but  will  thrive  well  jti  altno^5t  any  other, 
Itfi  preference  being  for  one  of  a  moist,  sandy 
nature,  or  light  toarn.  They  do  l^st  on  what 
is  termed  sod-ground,  with  but  little  manure, 
-and  that  well  rotted.  Suecci^sive  phmlings  in 
the  same  ground  should  be  avoided.  Change 
the  h>cttlity  of  the  bed  e%'ery  yeai\  so  as  not 
to  return  to  the  same  spot  for  at  least  three 
years.  It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  make  tlie 
i;{n»und  verj^  rirh  this  year,  and  put  on  some 
light  crop  ;  then  it  will  be  in  perfeet  or<ler  for 
the  Gladioli  lu^xt.  Increase  of  desirable  sorts 
U  elTecti*iJ  by  the  small  bulbs  or  bulblets  that 
form  at  the  base  of  the  new  l»ulb,  whieh  are 
j>ro<lueed  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  S^juie 
varieties  will  hu\e  on  an  aveiage  a  hun^lnvJ 
in  a  year;  otliera  will  prodiu:e  scarcely  any. 
This  will,  In  a  great  lueasun^  account  for  the 
marked  difference  in  prices  of  the  named 
«>rt9;  it  will  alwo  account  for  tin*  ra|>id  iri- 
ereaso  in  the  m*»re  eominon  sorts,  ajid  tlie 
sudtien  di.-ia[ipearaitce  af  thitsc  greai  ly  prized. 
Choice  8(U  is  are  hut  shtirt-livid,  unless  they 
are  incieiis^'d  by  btilblets.  In  many  of  our 
namol  sorts,  old  bulbs  will  not  produce  go^jd 
Mowers,  If,  inde  d,  they  prodiice  any;  conse- 
quently the  bulb  lets  from  all  favorite  soiIjj 
should  ^»e  planted  every  epring,  or  at  least  a 
sufllclent  numlH*r  ot  them  b  ^r  a  required  stock. 
The  bulblets  sliould  Ih>  planted  in  h.pnug  in 
any  convenient  out'of-the-way  place  iu  the 
garden,  and  given  the  same  treataient  as  is 
recommended  for  the  fteeiL  If  In  rich,  light 
Soil,  Vi^ry  nearly  all  will  flower  the  *iecond 
year.  They  require  but  little  rooni  the  llrst 
yo4ir,  Pntpare  the  rows  atxujt  the  wiilth  of 
the  <:ommori  garrlen  hoe,  and  8owthe  bulbb^ts 
(or  S4^H^ds)  so  clo-e  that  they  wid  nearly  touch 
f^ftch  other,  and  they  will  do  much  better  than 
If  m*u'e  i^cattercd.  During  winter  thi^  bulbs, 
wlthotit  regard  to  size  or  age.  are  best  kiqjt 
In  a  dr>\  cool  cellar.  Plantings  eboubi  be 
iHfi  '  '  ^rly  in  t-pring  as  the  grounil  can  be 

g'  I ,  no  matter  if  there  shoubi  be  haivl 

tr<  1  ;  it  will  not  penetrate  the  ground 

iiuilleienUy  to  injure  them.  For  late  flowering 
firmio  of  the  stronger  bulbs  may  be  keiit  until 
the  flrgt  of  July,  which  will  keep  them  back 
entd  ftbviit  the  flr^t  of  Uctoljer.    It  Is  now 
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also  a  common  practice  with  tioristw  to  reserve 
Glatliolus  bulbs  until  August,  which  are  then 
planted  In  tnixes,  four  or  live  iuehes  deep,  in 
rich  so  it  The  boxes  are  kept  out  «<f  door-s 
until  frost,  when  they  are  plat;ed  in  a  cool 
green  lioiise,  where  they  llower  fnim  Novem^ 
lH*r  lo  December,  at  a  time  when  they  enm- 
mand  good  prices.  A  number  of  the  early 
tlowering  sorts,  such  as  John  Hull,  white; 
La  Candeur,  white,  striped  with  \dolct :  Shakes- 
peare, w^hite,  sulTuscd  with  carmine;  Isaac 
Buchanan,  yellow;  Martha  Washington,  light 
yellow ;  Eugene  Scril>e,  rose,  murkeil  with 
reil,  Hrenchleyensis,  scarlet,  etc..  are  also 
f^uced,  during  the  spring  months,  for  their 
llowers,  many  florists  tindlng  tlieia  a  paying 
crop  between  the  rows  of  young  roses,  etc.,  as 
they  take  up  but  iitt  le  room,  at  id  are  removed 
ljefi>re  the  roses  require  the  space.  Notwith- 
st^indlng  that  most  of  themiginul  species  have 
long  .since  bcmi  superseded  by  the  numerous 
and  beEiutifiil  hybrids  now  in  cultivation, 
many  of  t)iem  ure  worthy  of  being  letaititHi 
for  the  mixed  llower  border.  G.  ?ut^aiewrw, 
O,  eat tlfimliH,  0,  Jtonhnmlu**^  IL  tri'ttiH^  etc., 
the  pareiitH  of  the  early  hybrids  (r\  Ganda^ 
vt'n^iH,  G'.  Coh'Uki^  ete,,  are  still  largely  culti- 
vated. The  htiter  species,  with  Its  beautiful 
pure  white  vju'n*ty,  G.  C.  Alba,  InHter  kju^wn 
ill  cultivation  as*' The  Bridct"  are  auumgst 
the  most  biNiutlful  fur  pet  culture.  They  suc- 
ceed ududrably,  and  may  he  had  in  full  beauty 
by  Januaiy,  if  gently  forced.  The  two  latter 
are,  nnueover,  perfectly  hardy,  and,  bl(»ofiiing 
nutunilly  about  the  llrst  of  June,  are  welcome 
afldituuis  to  our  hardy  border  plants.  It 
is  advisable,  hewever,  to  protect  them  during 
winter  with  a  muh  hlug  of  leaves  or  some 
such  material,  all  bulbs  succe*Hling  better 
when  not  exposed  to  too  much  frost.  6. 
puf^)ttrfO'anrani-^t  another  hardy  species,  the 
perianth  limb  of  which  is  golden-yellow,  with 
a  largo  purple  bb»tch  on  the  two  lower  seg- 
nnimts,  is  the  parent  of  an  entirely  new  section, 
happily  calleil  the  **BuUerHy  tlfadioll."  They 
are  of  all  shades  of  color,  beautifully  marked 
and  sh.ided  with  large,  distinct  blotches  of 
fjurple,  maroon,  or  rossy-purplc,  tm  the  lower 
petals,  sinutar  to  the  markings  on  the  Fancy 
Pelargoniums.  ii.  J^aunderMoni^  inlroduced 
about  tho  same  time  as  the  fctregoing  (1872), 
has  very  showy  crimson  flowers,  spotted  with 
white,  ami  is  likely  to  pixive  valuable  for 
hybridizing  purposes. 

Gladwyn,  or  Gladden.  The  common  name  ff>r 
Jrif*  f(£i  iiliHfJtinm , 

G-Iands,  Wart-like  swellings  Tound  on  the  sur- 
faee  of  phint-,  <u*  at  one  lunl  of  tlndr  halrn, 
hervinglhe  purpose  of  secreting  orgaus>  They 
are  extremely  various  in  foriu. 

Glandular.  Covered  with  hairst  bearing  glands 
MIMMi  their  tips. 

GJase  atid  Glazing.  If  for  winter  forcing  of 
either  fruit  or  flovs'ers,  the  glass  should  be  not 
IcKS  than  ten  by  twelve  inches  in  size,  laid  in 
the  twelve  way,  and  if  twelve  by  twenty  all  the 
better*  Even  with  the  greatest  care,  some 
Haws  in  the  ghu;s  will  esc»pe  detection,  and 
more  or  lest*  burn  the  leaves  after  the  sun 
l>eciHnes  Htiong,  to  count^^act  which  a  slight 
shading  ha^i  better  be  used  on  the  glass  from 
April  to  September.  We  use  naiduha,  with 
just  enough  whtt^^  lead  ndxed  in  It  to  give  it 
the  api»earanee  of  thin  milk.     This  w©  put  on 
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with  a  syringe,  which  sufficiently  covers  up 
all  flaws  in  the  glass  to  prevent  burning,  and 
at  the  same  time  tends  to  cool  the  house  from 
the  violence  of  the  sun's  rays.  This  is  by  far 
the  cheapest  and  best  shading  we  have  ever 
used.  It  can  be  graded  to  any  degree  of 
thickness,  and  costs  only  about  twenty-five 
cents  per  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  for 
material  and  labor. 

In  glazinp:,  the  method  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  is  to  bed  the  glass  in  putty,  and 
tack  it  on  top  with  glazier's  points,  using  no 
putty  on  the  top.  Tlie  glazier's  points  are 
triangular,  one  comer  of  which  is  turned 
down,  BO  that,  when  it  is  driven  in,  it  fits  the 
lower  edge  of  each  pane  and  prevents  It  from 
slipping  down.  A  great  mistake  is  often  made 
in  giving  the  glass  too  much  lap.  It  should 
only  be  given  just  enough  to  cover  the  edge 
of  the  pane  (from  one-eighth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch).  If  given  too  much,  the  water  gets 
in,  and  when  it  freezes  it  cracks  the  glass. 

All  who  have  had  experience  with  green- 
houses know  that,  no  matter  how  well  the 
glazing  has  been  done  by  bedding  the  glass  in 
putty,  the  water  gets  in  at  the  crevices  sooner 
or  later,  rotting  the  putty,  and,  conse- 
quently, loosening  the  glass.  A  simple  plan  to 
obviate  this  (which  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced^  is  to  pour  along  the  junction  of  the 
bar  with  the  glass  a  thin  line  of  white  lead  in 
oil  from  the  slender  spout  of  a  machine  oil 
can,  over  which  is  shaken  dry  sand.  This  at 
once  hardens,  and  makes  a  cement  which 
effectually  checks  all  leakage.  This,  carefully 
done,  will  make  such  a  tight  job  that  no 
repairs  will  be  necessary  for  many  years. 

Olasswort.     See  Salicx)mia. 

Glastonbury  Thorn.  Cratcsg^M  oxyacaniha  pr(B- 
cox.  A  very  early  tl»)woring  variety  of  the 
Hawthorn. 

Glaucescent.  Having  a  bluish-green  or  sea- 
green  appearance. 

Gla'ucium.  Horned  Poppy.  From  glaukos^ 
grayish  greon;  referring  to  the  color  of  the 
leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  Fapaveracem. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  perennials, 
natives  of  Europe.  They  are  remarkable  for 
their  bright  yellow  flowers,  that  are  produced 
in  great  abundance  all  the  summer,  and  for 
their  deeply  cut  leaves,  that  have  a  decided 
glaucous  hue.  G.  luieum,  one  of  the  most 
showy  and  desirable  Bp<^cies,  is  very  common 
at  Moutauk  P«)int,  Long  Island,  and  on  the 
islands  along  the  cojist,  having  become  natu- 
ralized from  Europe.  This  species  grows 
readily  from  schhI,  and  makes  a  valuable  plant 
for  the  ribbon  border. 

Glaucous.  Covered  with  a  fine  bloom,  like  that 
of  the  Plum  or  Echeveria  stcutuUi  glauca. 

Gla'uz.  Sea  Milkwort.  A  pretty  little  native 
lu'rbaeeourt  ponMinial  belonging  to  PrimulacexE. 
G.  Maritimay  the  only  spt^ii«»s,  grows  abun- 
dantly on  UK^st  parts  of  the  sea-coast,  just 
above  high-water  mark,  an<l  in  suit  marsFies. 
The  stoins  aro  clotln^d  with  oblong,  floshy, 
smooth,  entire  leaves,  which  are  pale  under- 
neath, and  salt  to  the  taste.  The  flesh-colored 
flowers  are  soliti».ry,  nearly  sessile,  and  axil- 
lary. 

Glazing.     Sec^  GUihs. 

Glecho'ma.  Now  included  under  Nepeta,  which 
see. 
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Gledi'tschia.  Honey  Locust.  In  honor  of 
GotUieb  GUditach,  once  a  professor  at  Berlin; 
a  defender  of  Linnaeus  against  Siegesbeck, 
and  author  of  many  botanical  works.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminotuB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  several  of  the  species  being  common  in 
the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States.  G. 
triacanthost  the  Three-thorned  Acacia  or  com- 
mon Honey  Locust,  is  a  common  and  very 
ornamental  shade  tree  with  elegant  foliage. 
Its  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  strong  and  compact, 
ci4)able  of  a  high  polish,  and  very  durable  in 
contact  with  the  soil.  From  its  strong  and 
abundant  thorns  it  is  very  valuable,  and  i& 
much  cultivated  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Gleiche'nia.    Named  after  Gleichen^  a  German 

botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem. 
,  An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns  found  widely 
scattered  in  the  tropics,  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  World,  and  extending  to  Chili  and  the 
Australasian  regions.  A  few  only  have  found 
their  way  into  the  hot-house,  some  of  which 
are  among  the  most  elegant  and  graceful  of 
the  cultivated  Ferns.  They  are  propagated 
by  division  or  from  spores.  Introduced  in 
1823. 

Gleichenia'ceaB.  A  group  or  sub-order  of  FilUxs, 

Glo'bba.  Native  Molucca  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Zingiberacem, 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-four  species  of 
pretty  plant-stove,  herbaceous  pei*eimials, 
natives  of  India  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
Flowei*s  yellow  or  pinkish,  very  curious  look- 
ing. Of  e*isy  culture  in  a  warm  green-house ; 
increased  by  division. 

Globe  Amaranth.    See  Gomphrena  globosa. 

Globe-Daisy.     Globularia  vulgaris. 

Globe-Flower.  The  genus  TroUiun,  which  see- 
Swamp.     dpkcUarUhus  occiueiUalis. 

Globe-Thistle.  The  genus  Echinops,  which  see. 

Globose,  Globular.    Bound  or  spherical. 

Globula'rlA.  From  globulos,  a  small  round 
head  ;  in  allusion  to  tiie  form  of  the  capitate 
flower.    Nat.  Urd.  Selaginacew. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  green-house  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
region,  etc.  Flowers  collected  upon  a  com- 
mon receptacle  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved 
involucre.  Pretty  plants  for  the  rock  garden 
or  herbaceous  border;  propagated  by  seeds 
or  by  division. 

Globuie'a.     From  globulos,  a  small  globe;  re- 
ferring to  the  glands  on  the  petals.      Nat.  ^ 
Ord.  Vri'HKfiin'iCp, 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  flat,  sickle-siiaped 
leaves,  arranged  in  a  rosette.  The  flowers 
are  small,  arranged  in  dense  clubU^rs,  and 
have  Ave  petals  bent  inward,  each  of  them 
tipped  with  a  little  globule  of  waxy  matter, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus,  which  is 
closely  alli«'d  to  Crassula.  The  several  specie* 
are  pro])agHted  by  cuttings  of  flrmish  young: 
shoots,  that  should  be  dried  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore being  put  into  the  i)ropagating  bed.  In- 
troduced in  1732. 

Glomerate.  Collected  into  close  heads  or 
parcels. 

Glone'ria    Jasminiflora. 
minijlora. 


See    Psyckotria  ja^ 
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Oloiio'sa.  From  glorioaua,  glorious;  because 
of  the  magnificent  flowers.  Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 
A  very  handsome  genus  of  green-house 
bulbs,  of  limited  climbing  habit,  the  flowers 
curiously  shaped,  bright  yellow  or  orange  in 
color.  They  should  be  grown  in  pots  of  very 
sandy  loam,  and  treated  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended for  Gesnera,  except  that,  being  climb- 
ing plants,  they  will  require  to  be  supported 
with  sticks  or  a  trellis.  Natives  of  south  Africa, 
Introduced  in  1825.    Syn.  Methonica, 

Olory-Plower.     Chilian.    Eccremocarpuaacaber. 

Olory  of  thQ  Snow     See  Chionodoza. 

Oiory-Pea.     Damjpier's.     ClianthuH  Dampieri. 
New  Zealand.     Clianthua  puniceus. 

Olory-Tree.  Clerodendron  fragrans,  and  other 
species. 

Olossoco'mia.  From  glosaocomoa^  a  money-bag ; 
referring  to  the  shape  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  Campanulacece. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  white  or  purple  bell-shaped  flowers,  from 
northern  India.  They  are  increased  by  seeds 
or  division.  Introduced  in  1839.  Syn.  Codon- 
opniA. 

Oloxi'nia  Named  after  P.  B.  Gloxin,  a  botanist 
of  Colmar.     Nat.  Ord.  GesHeracecB. 

The  species  that  compose  this  splendid 
genus  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  natives 
of  South  America*  and  are  usually  found  in 
deep  ravines,  on  rather  high  mountain  eleva- 
tions, and  in  damp,  nmch-shaded  situatiouH. 
The  species  are  among  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  our  green-houses,  and  the  richness  of  their 
foliage,  an<i  their  ample,  graceful;  and  deli- 
cately-tinted flowers,  have  gained  for  them  a 
prominent  place  among  the  more  choice 
flowering  plants.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  process  of  hybridizing  has  been 
largely  resorted  to,  and  the  results  are  most 
satisfactory.  The  older  kinds,  with  drooping 
flowers,  have  mostly  given  place  to  forms 
with  the  corolla  almost  regular  and  nearly 
erect,  the  latter  peculiarity  having  this 
recommendation,  that  the  border  and  throat 
of  the  corolla,  to  which  parts  much  of  the 
beauty  of  the  flower  is  owing,  are  presented 
to  the  eye.  The  hybrids  are  greatly  improved 
in  color  as  well  as  form,  and  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  great<5r  abundance  than  with  the 
species.  The  main  art  in  growing  Gloxinias 
well,  is  to  give  them  a  porous  and  well-enriched 
soil,  to  grow  them  in  a  warm,  moist  atmos- 
phere,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower  to 
remove  them  to  a  cooler  house,  and  afterward 
dry  them  off  gradually,  and  keep  them  fn»e 
from  moisture  till  they  again  begin  to  grow. 
To  produce  the  richest  colors  the  glass  should 
be  shaded,  or  they  should  be  grown  where 
then^  is  only  a  northern  exposure.  GloxinioH 
are  readily  propagated  by  their  leaves;  all 
that  is  required  is  to  insert  the  leaf,  about 
one-half  its  length,  in  an  ordinary  propagating 
bed,  keep  the  sand  moderately  wet  until  the 
leaf  is  completely  dried  up,  then  withhold 
water  entirely,  and  leave  the  newly-formed 
tulM»rs  until  the  following  February,  at  which 
time  they  will  commence  to  grow,  when  they 
should  be  taken  out  and  potted.  They  will 
flower  in  one  year  after  the  cuttings  are  put 
In.  They  are  also  produced  easily  from  st^ed, 
which  they  ripen  abundantly  On  account  of 
iU  very  bquuI  size  it  should  be  sown  on  a 
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smooth  surface  of  soil,  and  merely  covered 
with  a  slight  covering  of  moss  laid  lightly 
over,  and  kept  on  until  germination  has  taken 
place.  As  soon  as  they  are  flt  to  handle  the 
plants  are  pricked  out  into  small  pots  or 
shallow  boxes,  and  with  careful  attention 
they  will  make  flowering  plants  the  flrst 
season.  In  all  the  stages  of  growth,  whether 
the  plants  are  large  or  small,  caie  should  be 
taken,  in  watering,  to  avoid  wetting  the 
leaves,  or  to  have  ihe  earth  sodden  around 
them ;  either  will  cause  them  to  damp  off  and 
'  rot.  They  require  a  warm  temperature  when 
I  growing,  and  are  exceedinglv  useful  if  planted 
'  in  a  warm  frame  and  shaded  from  bright  sun, 
for  growing  for  cut  flowers  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  This  plant  was  flrst  introduced 
in  1739. 

Glumaceous.  Plants  are  said  to  be  glumaceous 
when  their  flowers  are  like  those  of  grasses. 

I  Olume.    The  exterior  series  of  the  scales  which 
I       constitute  the  flower  of  a  grass. 
Glutinose.    Covered  with  a  sticky  exudation. 
Glyce'ria.     From  glykeros,  sweet;   alluding  to 
the  herbage.     Nat.  Ord.  GraminacecB. 
An    extensive    genus   of    grasses,    mostly 
j       aquatic.    They  are  of  but  very  little  beauty 
1       or  interest.    A  few  of  the  species  that  grow 
in  moist  meadows,  near  the  sea-coast,  furnish 
a  pasture  that   is   relished   by  stock  of   all 
kinds.    The  species  are  common  throughout 
the  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  States. 

Gly'cine.  From  glykys,  sweet ;  referring  to  the 
taste  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A  small  genus,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
tender  climbing  plants,  producing  axillary 
flowers,  singly  or  in  racemes,  white,  yellow, 
or  rose;  they  are  only  adapted  for  green- 
house culture.  There  is  on<i  species,  G.  aogd, 
that  is  a  hardy  annual,  a  native  of  Japan,  that 
produces  seeds  like  small  kidney  beans,  which 
the  Japanese  use  in  large  quantities,  either  in 
soup,  or  in  making  a  sauce  called  .sooja  or  soy^ 
this  sauce  being  used  in  many  of  their  dishes. 
I  The  Wistaria  was  formerly  incorrectly  called 
Glycine. 

:  Glycyrrhi'za.  Liquorice.  From  glykyn,  sweet, 
and  rhiza,  a  root ;  referring  to  tlie  sweet  juice 
of  the  roots  of  the  liquorice.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminosm. 

A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
the  one  of  principal  interest  being  G.  glabra^  a 
native  of  Italy,  the  roots  of  which  produce  the 
Liquorice  of  conimeree.  None  of  the  species 
are  cultivated  as  ornamental  plants. 

Glypto'strobus.  Embossed  Cypress.  From 
the  Greek  words  glyptoa,  carved  or  engraved, 
and  «^ro6o«,  a  cone;  from  the  embossing  on 
the  scales.     Nat.  Ord.  Coniferm. 

G.  sijiensiM  pendula,  th(»  best  known  species, 
popularly  known  as  the  Chinese  Weeping 
Deciduous  Cypress,  was  formerly  included  in 
the  genus  T(i,codium.  Mr.  Sc()tt  says  of  tills 
tree:  "Though  this  belongs  to  a  section  of 
the  C<mifers,  which  are  deciduous,  they  are  in 
all  otht^r  respects  so  allied  in  appearance 
with  the  evi'rgreens  as  usually  to  ho  classed 
with  them.  This  variety  in  the  ntMghborhood 
of  New  York  is  certainly  the  most  beautiful 
and  hardy  of  all  the  (l<»ciduous  Cypresses. 
The  tree  in  its  whole  appearance  is  so  dis- 
tinct from  all  oth(»r  trees  generally  cultivated 
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in  this  country  tliat  it  Ih  rertainly  one  of  the 
mofcit  dosirablo  ji<Jvoilii*s  Jiniong  trt»es»  Wt? 
have  smm  it  only  in  aniumn,  at  vvhiLh  time 
the  wve|.iing  ehanictor  of  tiio  R»lia«e  Is  not 
marltt'd,  mni  the  outiine  (h  dtiitinctly  formal. 
The  jM^ndiilousnesft  in  only  in  the  euri  and 
druop  of  the  younx  fdltii^'i'*  thi^  brfuiches  ra^li- 
nUjigqulU^  rigidly*  It  h  icnown  in  China  as 
the  WiiLor  pine,  ruid  found  pdiK^i^Jidty  in  the 
muriiimo  distiiclA.  Ttie  tree  kh'W*  froni 
twenty  to  tidrty  feet  hi^di,  and  easU  its  Iuw^t 
iiailjB  aii  it  rises ;  6o  IhsiL  at  maturity  its  form 
is  likt'  that  of  the  eomrn(»n  pear  tree,  orsome^ 
whui  jiune  Blender."  Liiie  ali  other**  of  the 
iH\ti\  tins  will  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  pi«.'- 
ferriiig  a  moist  Mtiiation.  8yn.  Taxodium. 
Qnaph alium .  Ci ul  w*^p d .  Fro m  tjn tiphakm^  soft 
down;  in  refeivnee  to  the  wouily  cmvring  of 
tht?  leaves.     Nat,  Ord.  CtnnpoMiUi. 

A  gtMuii^  known  aa  EverUiMtmga.  Many  of 
the  t>piH'ies  formerly  included  in  It  are  now" 
cJttSistMj  with  IMichryMHfit,  Tiiei^e  are  s«n'- 
eral  epeeies,  hardy  perennials,  very  oum* 
mon  in  the  Middle  and  fcMiiithern  State6,whi<'h 
are  the  ordy  ones  worth  eultivating. 

Gneta'oeae,  A  small  order  of  shrubs,  natives 
principally  of  the  tropies.  The  seeds  of  stiun; 
of  llie  species  am  ediblt*.  WeiwUschia  aJid 
Ephedra  are  tite  bt'st  known  genera. 

Gui^dia.  The  aneient  name  of  the  l»aurel.  Nat, 
U  r<l .    Th  ipfieUn'-e&, 

A  genus  of  i^reon-house  evergreem*,  pro- 
ducing pale  yellow  llowt^re.  In  habit  they 
resi'Uihle  the  H**ath,  They  are  quite  pretty» 
Imt  didlcultof  cultivation^  and  are  propagated 
by  euttings*  They  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Goim]  Hope;  intrcKlueed  la  17G8, 

Goat's  Beard.  A  pnpular  name  of  Spircea  anmr- 
ms  and  Tragopogon  prutenjiia, 

Goat's-ejd.    See  Mgilops, 

Goat's  Rue.     See  GaUga. 

Goat's  Wheat*    The  genus  Tragop\jmm, 

G^Kle'tla.  Named  by  Spach,  a  German  botanist* 
resident  of  Farih ;  It  !s  probably  a  Latinized 
proper  name.   Nat.  Ord.  i}}M*jraceit. 

A  genus  of  exceedingly  lirindstune  and  showy 
hardy  annaais  from  California,  growing  about 
A  foot  and  a  lialf  ldgh«  and  produelng  immi>er- 
lessrosy  libie  llowcrs.  The  seeds  shoubl  be 
started  in   the  hot-bed  in  Mareh,  and  trans- 

fdanted  into  jnior  &r»il  when  danger  from  Jrost 
s  over.  They  re<jtdre  plenty  of  roDUi ;  close 
planting  will  diaw  them  itp,  ami  wv-aken  tliem, 
and  rieh  st»il  will  pnjduee  more  leaves  tluin 
flowers.  lm.duded  by  some  authors  under 
tEnothjeta, 

Godwi'nia.  Berivaticm  of  name  not  given. 
G,  tjiijnf*,  the  only  epeeles  under  eultivation, 
lea  native  ot  Niearaguo,  and  belongs  to  the 
Nat,  Ord.  AnwieiE. 

From  a  largw  tuberous  root-stoek  It  throws 
up  a  single  leal,  with  a  nedtled  siaik  ten  fet  t 
lUgh,  the  blade  b«  lag  very  largely  and  deeply 
pedutely  eut.  The  inlloreseeuce  apfiearn  at  a 
dilTcient  time  from  lh»i  leaf.  andcceit^iNti*  of  a 
Malk  alMHit  ten  inches  high,  i^upporting  nn 
ublong  purple  licHid  llkeepathe  SMtuetirnes  twn 
feet  in  length,  wliieh  sprendsitpen  a  little  at 
the  t<»p.  but  elsewhere  eh>sely  envelops  the 
short  ^pailix,  whieii  hitler  »s  etunpletely  eover- 
©d  with  hermaphri-Mlite  llowors.  The  staniens 
are  twelvo  in  uunjbt*r  in  two  rows^  and  by  this 
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circumstance  Godtrinia  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  nearly  allliMl  genus  DrnrontiHrn.  ll 
yvi^  ??upposed  to  be  the  largest  Arad,  both  as 
to  leaf  and  tlower  known,  until  the  discovery  of 
AmorpkaUuj*titiinnm  by  iJr.  Beeeari  in  western 
Sumatra.  **The  tul#er  ilug  up  ijy  the  dt»ctor 
neMiaured  live  fet't  in  cireuniferenee  and  was 
so  heavy  tlrat  ten  men  eould  i^careely  carry  it. 
From  this  tuber  only  one  leaf  is  produt-ed,  but 
what  a  leaf,  to  eo\er  an  aiea  of  forty*five  feet 
in  cireumferenee."  The  leaf-stalk  i»  ten  feet 
high,  divided  at  the  top  Into  three  liranehe&, 
eaeh  as  large  us  a  man's  thigh*  It  Ihjwered 
for  the  hrst  Lime  under  eultivation  at  Kew,  in 
June  of  this  year  (ISiHS),  the  s^mdix  and  ilower 
stem  together  reaehing  to  the  height  of  seven 
feet, 

Goe^thea.  Named  in  honor  of  Goethe^  th©  cele- 
bratetl  German  poet.  Nat.  Ord.  Maloacea:. 

A  genus  comprising  fi>ur  epeejea  of  ever- 
gn^en  shrubs,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  w«^ll 
known  Pavonia  ^JakolfttTm  and  P.  Wi/oti,  are 
now  ineluded  in  this  genus,  tiie  latter  tiji>  (i. 
mufti  fiora. 

Gold-CupB.     /{aaiffieuhi^  hulboiiua. 

Gold-DuBt.      A  popular  name  ftu*  Ait/mum  aaxa^ 

iih\ 

Golden  Chain.     CijOhum  Lnbumum, 

Golden  Club.     See  OrojUinm. 

Golden  Crown.     The  genus  Chryptostemmit, 

Golden  Feather.     See  Pt/rethnim, 

Golden  Hod.     See  SoUdago. 

Golden  Tliistle.     See  Snilipnui*. 

Golden  Vine.     See  StigmaphyUum  cUiuium* 

Gold  Peru,     Various  GymnogrammaH, 

Gold  Leaf  Plant.    Auctiha  Japonira. 

Goldfu^Boia.  Named  after  i>r.  ttohifusA,  Pr«> 
fessor  of  Natural  Histtuy  in  the  University  of 
Bonn.     Nat.  Urd.  AcanlhacciE, 

A  genus  ot  green-house  evergreen  shrubs, 
from  Silhet.  The  Mowers  have  two  dreiduous 
bi'aets,  and  are  arranged  in  a  head  or  spike, 
whieh,  after  the  fall  of  the  biaets,  l>eeomed 
very  lotise  and  straggling.  The  tlowers  are 
funneKsluqied,  blue  itr  purple.  The  plants 
require  to  be  cut  well  baek  after  Do wering^» 
and  are  propagated  by  en t tings.  ^r.  ani' 
j*ophfUti^  is  w«'ll  known  in  cidtivatltm  undt*r 
the  name  of  RiwUta,  Introduced  In  ItiO^.  Syti. 
Sit^lnimdhua. 

Gold  Thread.     Sei>  Coptic, 

Goldylocka  or  Goldilocks,  a  eommfm  name  lor 
Ch ri^fico mn  L i ao«//r if* , 

Gombo  or  Okra.     See  IHbi^ctui. 

Go'mphia.  Button  Flower.  From  gomphott^  a 
club  ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit.  Nat* 
Ord.  Ochnacttr, 

A  genus  of  very  bc^autiful  tender  shrube 
from  the  West  Indies  and  South  v  •.■•'•;...  Xh^ 
dowers  ai*e  pure  bright  yeUow,  b  n^ 

panieles.     They  require  the  warn  r*  in 

t lie  green-house;  propagated  by  eutttngs. 

Gompholoi3iuin.  From  gomphftA,  a  club,  and 
tohoH,  a  jxid ;  shape  of  deed  vessel.  Kat.  OixL 
LnjuminOHiE. 

A  small  genus  of  elegant  green-honsc*  twin- 
ing shrubs,  found  in  south  and  west  A  usti  alia. 
Several  of  tiie  sjieeieei  have  been  inrroduoerl 
into  the  green-hous»%  whery  thev  pj i>du*e 
their  blossoms  in  the  spring   and    t<uuuuer 
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months.  Tho  fin  wo  1*3  arp  large,  pea-shafM^d, 
y  id  low  am]  eiiiii!*i>n^  and  losi^- purple*  G. 
poltfutorpham  t^pitnderiH  is  a  pri>fuse  bli^omtT, 
openinpr  in  hUtvrfesInn  its^  In  tense  orimsori  and 
jollow  llowers  in  May.  Tln^  largest  ilnwered 
sp04'ie&  is  U.  Imrbujf'rtim.  st*  nann^d  beeuus*^  of 
the  kr'*?l  petal  bein^'  friiif^^od,  it&  pale  ytdlow 
flowers  aru  axlUaiy,  and  aiv  pri>dui?ed  singly. 

Gomphre'na.  Glohf*  Amnianlh.  From  gom- 
pkoH,  H  club;  aliudini*  li»  tin*  ^liiipti  of  the 
riuw^rs.     Nat*  Ord.  Amnrnnthacetr. 

Thli^  Is  supp*i8*'d  to  bn  tbt*  Atnamnth  of  tbf 
pot«ts,  whlcli,  from  the  diiiabiJity  of  its  Jlow- 
t?!-s,  was  considered  lo  bo  tb«  etni»lfni  of  ini- 
iiiortality.  It  seems  to  have  ii»'<»ii  used  at 
funerals  in  the  time  t>f  H«i?nei',  as  he  desei  jbes 
it  OS  worn  by  the  Tle^srijiliaim  at  the  fimeral 
<»fAehilles,  Tim  iiomphn'iiiLH  are  t»'iidtvr  an- 
nuals. Tlie  seeds  are  bUov  lo  ^''tniinate^  unci 
sliould  bo  sown  in  Mareh  in  a  iiot-bed  or  in 
se^'d  pans  In  the  green- ho  use.  The  p  hints 
will  Iw  greatly  bt*neUited  by  prieklng  (Hit,  or 
ri_*-pottinjtJ  before  planting  in  the  open  border. 
With  this  treatment  single  plants  ean  be 
made  to  produee  several  hundred  tlrtwers. 
The  flow»'rs  of  the  garden  varieties  are  white, 
purple,  and  .^trtpecL  If  cut  before  fully  ripe 
and  tied  in  bunelies,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
mlher  daik  and  aiiy  room,  they  wiirretalu 
their  colors  the  whole  season,  making  them 
desirable  for  bouquets  of  dried  flowers.  G, 
ffloboMa,  the  best  kntnvn  species,  is  a  native  of 
India;  introduced  in  17 U. 

Gomuti  or  Oomuto.     See  Safpierus. 

Oongo'ia.  Named  after  a  Sfianish  viceroy*  of 
NfW  Grenada.     Nat,  Or* I.  Orehidaeem. 

A  fiingufaj' genus  of  Orchids  from  tropical 
Ameriea.  They  are  compaefc  growing  and 
evergreen,  prwlueing  long  pendulous  raeemes 
of  flowej-s  rich  In  color  antl  often  grotesque  in 
appearance.  Thi*y  can  be  suecessfully  grown 
in  what  is  termed  a  '*  cooi  Orchid  house,"  or 
a  gr»*eri- house, 

Qoniophle'biani.  From  grmia,  an  angle,  and 
phlehia,  n  ViAn  I  alluding  t<*  the  veins  of  the 
fr«m<ls.     Nat.  Ord.  Foltfjmdiin^edB, 

Hot-hottsse  Ferns»  found  in  nearly  all  trnpi- 
c«l  countries.  A  few  are  simple-fronded  s[>ec- 
ies,  with  a  creeping,  ivy-lll<e  habit,  and  e<m- 
tracted  fertile  fronds;  but  they  have  ninstly 
stcujtish,  slow-creeping  rhiztjnies,  and  large 
fronds^  often  of  a  pendulous  habit,  and  sonie- 
tlnies  several  feet  In  length.  Some  of  the 
sptx^ies  are  exceedingly  handsome,  ami  valued 
in  collections,  O,  subnuricttUttum  with  long 
dnwping  pinnate  fronds  often  four  feet  in 
lengtli^  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ferns 
for  large  hanging  baskets  in  the  warm  green- 
house? or  phint  stove.  Tliey  are  all  propa- 
gated by  s^pores  or  by  division  in  spring. 
This  genus  is  now  placed  by  some  botanists 
under  Polypodium. 

GoniO' pterls.  From  gtmia,  an  angle,  and  pttrm, 
a  \viTi ;  ref»*rriiig  to  the  leaves*  NaL  Ord* 
h^dijpodiaced, 

A  iri*nns  of  tropical  ferns  abounding  in  the 
M'  ^  ''  "H,  South  America,  tropical  Africa 
ar  (sear,  In  India,  the  Paelflc  islands, 

A  lid  New  Zealand.   In  nifist  resiw^ets 

»i  Is   similar  to    Polifpodium,  and  is 

fi'  1  under  that  genus  by  many  botan- 
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Gouo' calyx.  A  very  beautiful  plant  of  the 
Nat.  Ord.  Erictu^(F,  diseovered  liy  Hcjhilni  in 
New  Grenada,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet. 
It  forms  a  shrnb  of  an  erect,  bushy  habit, 
thickly  clothed  with  small,  nearly  orbicular 
leaves,  and  bearing  fine  bright  red  tubular 
flowers.  The  young  leaves  and  shocds  are  of 
a  purplish-rose  colctr*  G.  pulefur^  the  only 
speeies,  is  easily  increiised  by  cuttings. 

Gono'lobus,  A  huge  genus  of  Af*thpiadnee(P^ 
natives  of  tropiL-ai  and  North  Annu  ica,  con- 
sisting of  twining,  herbaceous  or  shrubby 
plants,  with  greenish  or  dingy  purple  dowers, 
borne  In  ra<3emes  or  corymbs.  Upwards  of 
sixty  species  have  been  tiescriljed. 

Goode'nia,  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Snmwl 
GtuHUuf/iuth,  aullior  of  a  luimogiaph  of  iho 
genus  C(0"&r.     Nat,  Ord,  Goodt-novietr, 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  and  a  few 
shrubs,  with  usually  yellow,  rarely  blue,  (low- 
el's.  Tiiey  are  natives  of  Australia/raBniania 
and  N  e  w  Ze  a  Ian  d  *  Propa  gate  1 1  i  jy  c  u  1 1  i  n  gs  i  n 
spring. 

Goodeno'vieae.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  or 
sub-shriLibs;  the  julee  not  milky,  witli  scat- 
tered exstlpnlaLe  leaves  and  dislinet  flowers. 
Natives  ehietly  of  Austialia  and  the  islands  of 
the  Soutiicrn  Oeean.  There  are  about  twelve 
gent'ni  and  nearly  two  hundred  species, 
Datnpiera^  Goodettia  luid  Ltm'henauUkt  aro 
giM>d  examples. 

GkD'odia.  Named  after  P*  Good,  a  collector  of 
jilants  in  Austi-alia  b»r  the  Kew  Gardens. 
Nat.  Onl.  I^]gumi7toi*tE, 

Handsome  evergreen  shrnVts  from  New  Hol- 
land. They  are  all  erect,  symmetrical  plants, 
with  beautiful  fidiage.  The  floWers  are  pure 
yellow,  produced  in  racemes  like  those  of  the 
La  b  u  ru  u  ni ,  b  u  t  s  m  al  I  e  r .  T hey  req  u  i  re  gr e e  n  - 
house  treatment,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds 
or  cuttings. 

G-ood  Kijig  Henry.  Common  name  for  Cheno- 
jmiiutn  BunxiH  Ihnricim, 

G-oo'dyera.  Named  after  J.  Gfjodifer^  an  early 
British  botarust.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchiduc€ti\ 

A  genus  of  t<3rrestrial  Orchids,  with  small 
white  llowers  like  those  of  SpiraidheH,  but  tho 
spike  Is  not  spiral*  It  consists  of  very  few 
species,  all  from  the  northern  hemisphen?, 
and  niosth'  from  high  latitudes  or  mountain 
ranges*  G.  dCnrolor  has  dark  green  \elvety 
leaves  with  a  silver  stripe  down  the  middle, 
and  is  a  very  handsome  plant;  it  reriuires  a 
warm  green-house,  G.  pubfuemM  and  G,  repenA, 
with  green  knaves,  beantifully  veined  with  sib 
ver.  ar (d  pu re  w h i te  an d  g I'e* ■  n  is h -  vv  h  i te  tlo w- 
ers,  are  common  to  our  woods  from  New 
York  to  Wi8c<msln,  and  are  choice  and  Ix'au- 
ttful  plards  for  the  ro<jk-work  or  rock-garden. 

Qooseberry.     Se*-  RihpA. 

Cape.     Phi/Hidift  Ftrunann  and  P.  pnbesoaus. 

Goosdberry  Shrub.     Sec  PcrtHkia. 

&ooae.foot.     8«'e  Chefiopodium. 

&oofie~grass.     S^^e  Gnlium. 

Gk>rdo'nia.  Named  by  Dr.  Garden  in  honor  of 
his  old  master,  Dr.  JnitwA  Gordon,  of  Aber^ 
decn*     Nat.  Ord.  TrrnH(romi(iCf(F, 

A  genus  of  halfdmrdy  deciduous  sbnibs  or 
low  trees,  conimfm  in  the  Southern  States. 
G,  lasianthuH,  popularly  known  as  Loblolly 
Bay,  has  large  white,  showy  flowers^  and  \b 
contmim  In  swamps  near  the  coast  from  Vir- 
gin la  so  ut  ii  w  ard . 
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Gorse  or  Gobb.  Names  given  to  the  Whin,  UUx 
EuropctuH. 

Oossy'pium.  Cotton  Plant.  From  goZy  or 
yothro,  an  Arabic  wonl  siKnifying  a  soft  sub- 
stance.    Nat.  Ord.  Malvacete. 

There  are  several  distinct  species  of  cotton 
plants,  an<i  a  great  many  varieties.  Some  are 
herbac.'ous  annuals,  others  shrubs  three  or 
four  feet  in  height,  and  others  attain  a  height 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  stems  are 
smooth  or  hairy,  leaves  either  three  or  five 
lobed,  fine  shaped,  cordate,  blunt,  or  lanceo- 
late. The  flowers  are  large,  with  yellow  or 
white  petals,  and  a  purplish  center,  and  are 
succeeded  by  pointed  pods,  which,  on  coming 
to  maturity,  burst,  and  display  a  profusion  of 
white  or  yellowish  d(»wn  that  forms  the  cot- 
ton of  commerce.  In  the  center  of  this  down 
are  contained  the  seeds,  varying  in  numl>er 
from  ten  to  thirty,  a«;cording  to  the  species, 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  of  a  very  oily 
nature.  The  early  history  of  the  Cotton  plant 
Is  involved  in  obscurity,  nor  can  it  bi?  ascer- 
tained in  what  region  of  the  globe  it  was  first 
cultivatetl  and  applied  to  purposes  of  domes- 
tic use.  Herodoturt,  who  wrote  about  450 
B.  C,  and  who  had  traveled  into  Egypt,  and 
was  familiar  with  its  productions,  does  not 
describe  the  Cotton  plant  as  existhig  there, 
but  gives  some  obscure  hints  of  such  a  plant 
being  in  use  in  India,  The  inhabitants  of 
India,  he  says,  possess  a  kind  of  plant  which, 
instead  of  fruit,  produces  wool  of  a  finer  and 
better  quality  than  that  of  sheep;  of  this  the 
natives  make  their  clothes.  AVhen  describing 
the  corselet  of  Amasis,  he  accordingly  desig- 
nated Cotton  under  the  name  <)f  tree-wool,  a 
combination  of  t«'rms  which  the  Germans  use 
for  the  same  substance  at  the  present  day. 
His  particularly  detailing  the  linen  garments 
of  the  Egyi)tians,  and  their  mode  of  weaving 
linen  cloth,  as  differing  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  while  he  omits  all  mention  of  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  garments,  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  the  Cotton  plant  was 
unknown  to  the  Egyptians;  and  that,  if  they 
possessed  Cotton  cloth  at  all,  it  >\as  imported 
from  India.  Pliny,  however,  in  his  work  on 
Natural  Hi. story,  describes  the  Cotton  plant  as 
a  small  shrub  growing  in  Upper  Egypt,  called 
by  some  Xylon,  an<l  by  others  GoAaypium,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  surrounded  by  a  soft 
downy  substance  of  a  dazzling  whit«Miess,  and 
which  is  manufactured  into  cloth  much 
€»steemed  by  the  Egj'ptian  priests.  This  was 
five  centuries  after  the  time  in  which  Ilenxio- 
tus  wrote,  and  during  this  p«»riod  the  plant 
may  have  become  more  common.  From  Pli- 
ny's account,  it  would  not  appear  that  Cotton 
was  much  ufte<l  at  Rome,  even  in  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Chri-stian  era,  nor  for  many  centu- 
ries afterward  was  its  use  introduced  into 
Europe.  But  In  the  ninth  c«*ntury  the  Ara- 
bians, who  were  then  in  possession  of  Egypt, 
app«'ar  to  have  used  CJotton  cloth  for  their 
ordinary  garments;  for  one  of  the  first 
remaiks  of  two  Arabian  travelers,  who  went 
to  China  at  that  period,  was,  that  the  Chinese, 
inst«'ad  of  weaving  Cott<m,  as  they  and  tht^ir 
countrymen  did,  chielly  used  silk  stuffs.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  Cotton  plant  first 
came  from  Persia  to  Egypt,  whence  it  spread 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  latterly  to  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago.  In  the  time  of  Tournefort, 
who  visited  these  islands,  Milo  was  celebrated 
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for  its  Cotton.  The  Cotton  now  raised  in 
small  quantities  in  the  Cyclades  possesses 
that  dazzling  whiteness  which  Pliny  describes 
as  the  property  of  the  Egyptian  Cotton.  The 
Cotton  plant  has  Imhmi  grown  from  an  early 
period,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  in  South  America.  Whether  any 
of  the  species  are  natives  of  this  Continent,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ;  the  probability  is,  however, 
that  it  \\as  introduced,  soon  aft^'r  the  dis- 
covery of  the  West  Indies,  into  these  settle- 
ments, from  Smyrna.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  Cotton  cloth  has  been  found  in 
the  t<.)mbs  of  the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  exten- 
sive cultivation  of  Cotton  in  this  country  is  of 
a  recent  date.  In  1784,  eight  bags  were  sent 
from  tliis  country  to  England,  which  were 
seized,  on  the  ground  that  so  much  Cotton 
could  not  be  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Since  the  Revolution,  the  increase  of  pixxluc- 
tion  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Of  tiie  spe- 
cies uiKler  cultivation,  O.  Barbadense  is  the 
one  grown  in  the  Uniu»d  States,  and  of  this 
tliere  are  two  varieties,  the  Upland  Cotton,  or 
short  staple,  and  the  Sea  Island  Ci>tt<m,  or 
long  stai>le.  This  species  is  a  native  of  India, 
whence  it  was  transplanted  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  from  there  into  the  United  States. 
6r.  herimceHm.  the  In^rbaceous  Cotton  plant,  is 
the  species  cultivated  throughout  Euroi>e  and 
Asia.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  growing  to  the 
height  of  about  twenty  inches.  The  Tree 
Cotton,  (r.  arbort'um,  is  a  perennial  8i>ecie8, 
growing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fert  higli,  and 
is  considerably  grown  in  t  he  African  Colonies, 
but  does  not  yield  a  very  fine  staple.  A  great 
impetus  has  been  given  of  late  years  to  the 
cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  and  its  devel- 
opment has  Ix-en  largely  increa.sed  by  th« 
opening  up  of  railroads,  etc..  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  American  vari(»ties,  and  of  new 
forms  adapte<l  for  si>ecial  purposes.  Among 
these  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  crossed 
seedlings  produced  by  Major  Trevor  Carke,  a 
collection  of  which  exhibited  in  the  London 
International  Exhibition  in  1872  caus«>d  con- 
siderable excitemt^nt  at  the  time.  U.  Bahma, 
Bahma,  is  a  variety  that  originated  in  Egypt 
several  years  ago,  and  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  tiie  Egyptian  Cotton  and  JiibiHCHS 
eACulentwi.  It  differs  from  otlier  Cottons  in  its 
larger  size  and  its  erect,  almost  unbranehed 
habit.  It  als<»  produces  more  Cotton.  A  very 
coarse  growing  species,  G,  bombyx-ceiia^  is 
conmion  in  the  West  Indies,  said  to  bo  indig- 
enous there.  The  trunk  of  this  si>eoies  is 
sufficiently  large  to  hollow  out  for  canoes, 
and  yields  a  valuable  lumber;  the  Cotton  isof 
a  coarse,  inferior  quality.  The  general  uses 
of  this  staple  are  too  important  and  well 
known  to  require  comment.  The  seed  has, 
however,  a  value  but  little  known.  Near  the 
City  of  N<»w  York  there  is  an  oil  mill  that 
makes  daily  several  thousand  gallons  of  oil 
from  Cotton  seed,  which  is  sent  to  Italy,  there 
lK)ttled,  and  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  sold 
as  a  very  superior  quality  of  Olive  Oil,  for  table 
use.    The  .seed  is  also  valuable  as  a  manure. 

Go-to-bed-at-noon.    See  Tragopogon. 

Goua'nia.  Chaw  Stick.  Named  after  A.  Gomm^ 
once  Proft^ssor  of  Botany  at  Montpelier.  Nat. 
Ord.  RhnmnafjviF. 

A  geiuis  of  climbing  tropical  shrubs, 
taining  upward  of  twenty  species.    The  ] 
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interesting,  (?,  Domingen^iSj  la  a  eomraoti 
creoper  in  the  We&t  tndn'B  and  Brazil  In 
Jaiuaica  it  is  called  Cimw  Sticlc,  on  account  of 
its  Uiin^  tlexU»li3  sterna  being  eiiewed  as  an 
a|^(.>able  stomaidilc,  and  toutti  brysliefi  m*e 
ulso  niado  by  cutting  pieces  of  Cliaw  Sticli  to 
a  const'nitmt  it-niLftli  and  fraying  out  the  onds; 
aJid  a  tootb  tHiwdtT  ia  propari'd  by  puiveriz- 
ing  the  dried  gtcmB.  It  is  stiid  to  pot^iseBB 
ft*brifugal  properties;  and  on  account  of  its 
ph'itsant  bitter  t^ibte  la  ecnnni(»nly  used  for 
llavoring  different  cool  nig  beverages, 
Oout-w^eed.  CJommon  name  for  jEgopodiuin 
podfjgrarin, 

Oourd.     The  genus  nf  (*ururbUa, 
Bitter.     CttrultuM  CkjlocffiilhiA. 
B<ittie»     Ltujinatia  t^ulgariM. 
t»ish-Rag,  or  WiL^^hing,     Luff  a  ctflindricOi  and 

L.  at^Uamjala. 
Oninge,     Ou^^tirbitn  atiranUa. 
Scarlet-fruited*     C'occima  wdica. 
Snake.     TrichoaantfwH  iiufftdna. 
Wax  or  White.       Bmifu-tisu  {CucurbUa)  cen- 
ftra. 

Goire'iiia.  Named  after  J.  R,  Qoipm,  a  dlsttn- 
guiiihed  hortieulturist  and  hybridi/.er  of 
plants.     Nat.  Ord.  OrehkUtci^f. 

A  BOiail    genus    of    interef*tbig    terrestrial 
On*hidsfrom  Mexieo.     The  llowerti  are  b^mie 
_  on  epikos  from   cuie  and  a  h^ilf  to  two  feet 
r  high^  In  the  same  manner  as  th(^  Bktia.      The 
I  colon*  are  mostly  t^luules  ol  yellow,  beautifully 
marked  with  frimKon.      Propagation  and  en  1- 
ture  the  same  us  for  Bkiia. 
GoTvan.     Bellis  prrenniA  or  DaiAif. 
Gracilis.      Slo ruler,  applied  to  the  parts  which 
ar«  long  and  naiTi>w. 

Graft  Hybrids.  This  is  the  term  used  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Durwin.  in  his  wnrk,  "Plants  and 
Animals  under  DomobticaUont"  to  deHcribe 
whttt  he  believes  to  be  all  amalgamation  of 
the  frt<«ck  and  the  graft,  so  that  there  is  a 
seemlDg  blending  of  the  individualities  in 
some  few  easi*a  which  he  clt«js.  Thlstheorj' 
of  Mr.  Darwin's  is  b}*  no  means  nnivei-s^aily 
accepted*  and  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  It 
e>hould  have  been  propounded  with  siirh  a 
spni-se  array  of  examples  in  illustrating  such 
a  nrtvel  theory. 

Grafting,       This    differs   only    from    budding 

(which  see),  ioasmuch  as  "the  operation  is 

usually  performed  on  deciduous  plants  when 

In  a  partially  dormant  eonclition,   and  that 

j  larger  portions  of  the  shoots  are  ttiken.    The 

(different  forms  of   grafting   are    known    an 

•■wedge/"    **  whip/*     *  side"     grafting,    etc, 

W#»dge    grafting  eonslnls  in  sawing  off  the 

ftt4»ck  to  be  grafted,  and  shaping  the  **cion" 

f'f  *•  graft**  like  a  wedge,  splitting  the  sawed 

<  1^  an  inch  or  two,  and  Inserting  the 

iiped  graft,  being  careful  to  let  the 

M<*  graft  join  tiio  bark  of  the  stiK'k. 

I  'k  is  more  than  an  incli  in  diameter 

J  houM  be  placed  (vn  each  side.      The 

wliip  graft  is  used  for  smaH  stocks,  which  are 

«f  the  f  liickness  of  the  cions  ti>  be  grufte<b 

The  sliH'k  and  cion  are  cut  with  a  similar 

•lope,  an  ineh  or  more  in  iength  :  to  boHt  kv**p   | 

*' '  "•    "  plaee  iK>fot e  tM3ing  covered  with  wax 

ah.  It  is  well  to  cut  what  is  called  a 

'    in   the  center  of  each,   so  that, 

when  pincecj  together*  the  cion  will  keep  in 

plmcot   th«3   tongues  being  iuterlockod.     The 
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whip  system  is  that  mostly  used  in  root  graft- 
ing Roses,  Apples,  Clematis,  etc.  After  th'^ 
eion  has  heen  attached  to  the  stock  by  any  of 
the  methods  of  grafting,  it  is  covered  over 
either  with  a  mixture  of  adhesive  clay  and 
cow  dung  or  grafting  w^ax,  &a  ae  to  keep  It  in 
position  until  it  starts  to  grow. 

Grafting  wax  can  be  purchased  In  most 
seed  stores,  but  wlien  wanted  in  quantity  it  ia 
made  according  to  tlie  following  formula  i 
four  pounds  resin,  three  pounds  bees- wax, 
and  two  pounds  of  tallow.  This,  heated  ami 
mixed,  will  give  the  ^^raftinf?  wax  of  the  shops. 
A  c  inveuient  way  to  use  the  grafting  wax  is 
to  dip  in  it  thin  calico  or  muslin  cloth,  which 
can  be  tttrn  into  strips  rea^iily,  and  wrapjved 
around  the  graft  so  as  to  oxelude  the  air. 

Graiiia  of  Paradise.    See  Amomum, 

Gram  or  CMclc  Pea.    See  Cieer. 

Graniina'cese.  A  natural  onJer  of  annuid  or 
pen^nnial  herbace  us  plants,  with  round, 
♦isuaiiy  hollow-jointi'd  st**nis;  narrow  alter- 
nate leaves,  having  a  split  sheath,  and  often 
a  ligule  at  the  summit,  and  tloWi»rs  arranged 
in  spikes  or  panicles,  perfect  or  imperfect. 
The  (biw^'rs  are  composed  of  a  scries  of  leaves 
or  briu'lH.  the  outer  called  glnnies.  enclosing 
one  or  mor»*  tlowcrs.  Grasses  are  widely  dis- 
tributed over  the  world,  forming  about  one* 
Ivventy-seeond  of  ail  known  (dants.  **They 
contain  In  their  herbage,  and  especial ly  in 
their  seeds,  nutritious  principles,  which 
entitle  them  to  the  tlrst  rank  among  plants 
useful  to  man,  and  wiu^  h  are  of  the  greater^t 
impertitnce  in  an  oconomio  and  pnliticai  point 
of  view.  The  Cereal  ia  are  :  Wheat,  Trificnm 
saiirum  ;  Rye,  Sff^*tlf' cereals ;  Barley,  Hor(i*'Ufn 
vtil^are^  IL  dij*tickiim^  etc. ;  Oats,  Av(pna  saliva, 
all  oultivatrd  by  the  Caucasian  race  in  the 
northern  and  temperate  regions.  Riee,  Oryza 
saliva,  and  .Mill* :t,  Panicum  miliacrum,  origin- 
ated among  the  Asiatic  rat-e^.  The  Sugar- 
cane, Sttcchtimm  ojj^cinarttm  is  in  all  probability 
a  native  of  tropieal  Asia;  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  veiy  ancient  times  Jn  the  East 
Indies.  A  considerable  numt>er  of  Graminacem 
are  medicinal,  viz.,  TnJicum  repent,  T,  glaur- 
cuTa,  T  junrrum,  Cfpimlon  Dad y Ion,  Andro- 
poffon  ferVorniV,  Antruio  DonajTt  CalamagrotttiSf'* 
etc.  (Decaisne  and  Im*  Maout). 

The  grail  I  «*  of  C#>  c  Uu^hripruB  are  used  as 
beads  under  the  nam  j  of  Job's  Tears.  The 
Tus8tu!k  grass  of  the  Falkland  Inlands,  is 
DitctfitiH  vfTMpitoMa.  Some  Krasses,  as  {Ja^ma* 
grostut  {Ammojfhila)  armaria^  and  others,  ar© 
useful  in  binding  the  loose  sand  on  the  sea- 
shore. Dai-nel  grass,  Lolium  temitlentum,  has 
reputi'd  poirtontms  qualities,  and  soiue  think 
that  it  is  the  Tare^  of  Sitripture.  This  order 
also  furnishes  numerous  ornamentaj  ganhMj 
plants^  some  of  the  most  striking  of  which 
are  Arundimtrktf(Urtttit,  *ind  A,  ttuiutui,  Arumio 
Donfur  (the  Pri»\'enee  Canity,  BamhiiMa  Anmdi- 
nafTfi^,  Panintm  ptv*<tlum  variegtUttm,  Zra 
Japonira  varirgftia,  etc.  There  are  alK.»ut  300 
^'riivra  of  gras&es.  and  4,000  species. 

Gramma'nthea.  From  or(M»i»ia,  writing,  ami 
aitfhoH,  a  llower ;  marks  like  X  being  on  the 
corolla.     Nat.  (_>rd.  Crawtufarfir. 


Succulent  iierhareous  jdants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Seeds  sown  in  thti 
green-house  in  January  will  make  very  sht>wy 
and  interesting  jdants  for  rm'k-work  during 
summer.    Tiio  llowers  closely  resemble  thoso 
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of  Cra88uUi,  to  which  it  is  allied, 
in  1774. 


Introduced 


in  i/vi. 

Orammatoca'rpufi.  A  synonym  of  Scyphanikus, 
which  see. 

Orammatophy'llum.  From  fframmcUa,  letters, 
and  phyllon,  a  leaf ;  referring  to  the  markings 
on  the  leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidficecB. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  but  few  in 
number,  and  are  rarely  seen  in  collections  of 
Orchids,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  manage- 
ment. Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  flower  them  say  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
years  of  patience  and  labor  that  their  rare  and 
curious  flowers  are  produced.  They  are 
natives  of  Manilla ;  introduced  in  1837. 

Granadi'lla.     A  name  given  in  the  West  Indies 

to  the  fruits  of  different  species  of  the  genus 

PoHsiJlora. 
Granular.    Divided  into  little  knobs  and  knots, 

as  the  roots  of  Saxifraga  granuXcUa ;  covered 

as  if  with  small  grains. 

Grape.     Viiia  vinifera.      Like  many  extensively 
cultivated  plants,  the  native  country  of  the 
Grape  is  unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.    It  is 
among  the  plants  spoken  of  In  the  Books  of 
Moses,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
and  the  fruit  used  then  as  at  the  present  day. 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and  wine  is  men- 
tioned  as  a  beverage   among    the    earliest 
nations  of  the  world.     The  oldest  profane 
writers  ascribe  its  introduction  to  their  gods. 
Acconling  to  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptians, 
Osiris  first  paid  attention  to  the  Vine,  and 
instructed  other  men  in  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing and  using  it.    The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
ascribe  the  same  gift  to  the  ancient  Bacchus. 
AVine  was  among  the  first  oblations  to  the 
Divinity.       **  Melchisedek,    King    of   Salem, 
brought  forth  bread  and  wine,  and  he  was  the 
priest  of  the  Most  High  God."    Humboldt 
says  the  Vine  does  not  belong  to  Europe,  but 
is  indigenous  in  Asia  between  the  Bla  k  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  on  Mount  Ararat  and  on  the 
Taurus.    In  the  forests  on  Mongrelia  it  flour- 
ishes in  great  magnificence,  climbing  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  trees,  bearing  bunches  of 
fruit  of  delicious  flavor.  We  have  no  authentic 
account  of  the  introduction  of  the  Vine  into 
the  present  grape-growing  countries,  or  of 
the  origin  of  the  many  varieties  now  under 
cultivation.    More  than  one  hundred  varieties 
have  been  introduced  into  our  graperies,  and 
into  the  Southern  States  and  California,  where 
the  climate  will  permit  of  their  being  grown 
in  the  opt^n  air.    The  Grapes  grown  through- 
out the  United  States  have  their  origin  in  the 
species  indigenous  to  North  America.    V.  lab- 
ruHca,   the   Fox  Grape,  common  In  swampy 
grounds  from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is 
the    parent   of   our    best   garden    varieties, 
among  others  the  Isabella,  whi(;h  originated 
in  South  Carolina,  and  the  Concord,  which 
originated  in  Massachusetts.     The  Catawba 
had  its  parentage  in   V.  riparia,  the  common   ' 
Frost  Grape,  or  at  least  it  is  so  accredited.    ', 
The  Diana,  a  seedling  of  the  Catawba,  was 
raised  by  Mrs.  Diana  Crehore  of  Boston.    The 
introduction  of  new  varieties,  from  seed,  of 
various  crossings,  is  being  rapidly  carried  on 
by  our  enterprismg  horticulturists.  See  VUis, 

Grape  Hyacinth.    See  Muncari. 

Oraotophy'llum.       Caricature    Plant.       From 
1^,  to  write,  and  phyllon,   a  leaf;    refer-   I 
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ring  to  the  markings  on  the  leaves.    Nat.  Ord. 
AcanthacecB, 

A  genus  of  tropical  shrubs,  inhabiting  both 
hemispheres.  A  few  of  the  species  have  been 
introduced  into  the  hot-house  for  the  beauty 
of  their  variegated  foliage  and  their  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  G.  horienne,  syn.  G.  piclum, 
*  is  properly  called  the  Caricature  Plant,  from 
the  fact  that,  when  its  leaf  is  held  up  to  the 
light,  it  often  presents  nearly  an  exact  profile 
of  the  human  face.  G.  h.  lurulonanguinea,  a 
more  recent  introduction,  is  a  very  distinct 
and  beautiful  tpecies,  with  rich  rose-colored 
spots  or  markings.  Propagated  by  cuttings ; 
flrst  introduced  in  1780. 

Grass.    A  general  name  for  ail  graminaceous 
plants. 

Arrow.     Triglochin. 

Artiflcial.  A  mime  given  by  agriculturists 
to  various  fodder  plants,  as  Clover,  Lucerne , 
Sainfoin,  Sorgkum,  etc. 

Awned  Hair.     Muhlenbergia  capillaris. 

Barnyard.    Panicum  Cms  Galli. 

Bear.     Yucca  filameniosa. 

Beard.  The  genus  A wdropo//on  and  Polypogon 
Mont*pelien»is. 

Bermuda.     Cynodon  Dactylon. 

Black.     AlopecuruH  agrentM. 

Black  Oat.     Slipa  arenacea. 

Blue.     Poa  compreana. 

Blue  Eyed.     Sisyrinchium  Bermudianum. 

Bottle.     Setaria  glaiica. 

Brome.    The  genus  Bromus. 

Canary.  Phalaris  CanarienHiH,  the  grain  of 
which  is  the  Canary  seed  of  comnierre 

Cat's-Tail.     Phleum  pratense. 

China.  The  fibre  of  the  Ramie,  BoBhmeria 
nivea. 

Cock's-Comb.     Cynosurus  echinatus. 

Cock's- Foot.     Daciylis  glomerala. 

Cord.     Spartinia  striata. 

Cotton.    The  genus  Eriophorum. 

Couch.     Trilicum  repens. 

Crab.    Panicum  sanguinate,  it  is  also  applied  to 

Eleusine,  and  Salicomiu  fierbacea. 
Crested  Hair.     Kaleria  cristata. 
Cuckoo.     LuzuXa  campestris. 

Darnel.     Lolium  iemuleiitum. 
Deer.     Rhexia  Virginica. 
Dog.     Trilicum  caninum. 
Dog's  Tail.     Cynosurus  cristatus. 
Dog's  Tooth.     Trilicum  caninum, 
Drop-Seed.     Sporottolus  and  Muhlenbergia. 
Eel.     Zostera  and  Vallisneria  spiralis. 
Elephant's.     Typha  eleplmnlina. 
False  Bed-Top.     Poa  serotina. 
Feather.     Slipa  pennata. 
Fescue.    The  genus  Festuca. 
Finger.    The  genus  Digitaria. 
Florin.    Agrostis  vulgaris,  and  commonly  ap- 
plied to  A.  alba  and  A.  stolonifora. 
Flote  or  Float.     Glycerin  fluitans. 
Four-leaved.     Paris  qundrifolia. 
Foxtail.     Alopecurus  pratensis. 
Frog.     Salicornia  herbucea. 
Gama.     Tripsacum  dactyloides. 
Ginger.     Andropogon  NarduA, 
Goat's  beard.     Galium  aparine,  also  PoUntilla 

anserina,  and  Polygonum  aviciUare, 
Great  Goose.     Asperugo  procumbens. 
Grip.     Galium  aparine. 
Guinea.     Panicum  jumentorum. 
Hair.     Aira;  also    Trichochloa,  and  Agrostia 
scabra. 
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Grass.       Hard.      Sclerochloa;     also,    JEffilopSy 

and  Dactylisglomerata. 
Hare's-Tail.    Ldgurtut  ovatiia. 
Heath.     Triodia  decumbeiM. 
Hedgehog.    Echinochloa ;  also  applied  to  Cen- 

ehrua. 
Herd's,  of  New  England.     Phleum  pratense. 
Herd's,  of  Pennsylvania.    Agrostia  vulgaris. 
Holy.    Hierochloa  boredlia. 
Horn.    The  genus  Ceratochloa. 
Horn  of  Plenty.     ComucopicB  cucullatum. 
Indian.    A  local  name  for  Sorghum  nutans. 
Indian  Doob.     Cynodon  Dadylon. 
Knot.     Triticum  repens;  also,  lUecebrum,  and 

Polygonum  aviculare. 
Knot  of  Shakespeare.    Agrostis  stolonifera. 
Lemon.    Andropogon  SchcBnanthus. 
Lob,  or  Lop.    Bromus  mollis. 
Love.    Eragrostis  alegans. 
Lyme.    Elymus  arenarius. 
Maiden-hair.     Briza  media. 
Manna.     Glyceriafluitans. 
Marsh.    The  genus  Spartina. 
Mat.     Nardus  stricla;  also,   Ammophila  aren- 

aria. 
Meadow.    Poa  pratensis,  and  P.  trivialis. 
Millet.      Milium;  also,  Sorghum  vulgare,  Pani- 

cum  miliaceumt  Setaria  ItalicAi,  etc. 
Monkey.     A  commercial  name  for  the  whale- 
bone-like fibre  of  AUaleufunifera. 
Moor.     Sesleria  dzrulpa. 
Mountain,  of  Jamaica.     Andropogon  bicomis. 
Mouse-ear  Scorpion.    Myonotis  palustris. 
Mousetail.      Festuca  MyuruH,  also  Alopecurus 

agrestis. 
Myrtle.    Acorus  Calamus. 
Nut.     Cypfrus  rotundus  var.  Hydra. 
Oat.     ArrluiiuUherum  avenaceum ;  also  various 

species  of  Arena. 
Of  Parnassus.     Pamassia  palustris. 
Orange.     Hypericum  Sarothra. 
Orchard.    Dactylis  glomeratu. 
Pampas.     Oynerium  argenteum. 
Panic.    Panicum ;  also  Ehrliarta  panicea. 
Para.      A  commercial  name  of  the    Piassiba  ; 

fibre  of  AttcUeaJunifera.  \ 

Pepper.       Pilularia  globulifera;  also  a  local   • 

name  for  Lepidium. 
Poverty.     Aristida  dichotoma. 
Quake  or  Quaking.    The  genus  Briza.  \ 

Quick  or  Quitch.     Triticum  repens. 
Rattlesnake.     Glycerin  canadensis. 
Re<l-top.     Agrostis  vulgaris. 
R«'ed.      Arundo ;  also  Calamagrostis  and  Pha-  ' 

laris. 
Reed  B<»nt.    The  genus  Calamagrostis. 
Rib.     Plantago  lanceoUita.  \ 

Ribbon.    Phmaris  arundinacea  variegata. 
Rice  Cut.    Leersia  oryzoides.  ; 

Rope.    The  genus  Restio.  \ 

Rush.    The  genus  Vilfa.  j 

Rye.     Ijolium  perenne.  \ 

Salt.     Spartina  juncea. 
Scorpion.     Myosotis  arvensiH. 
Scurvy.     Cochlearia  officinalis. 
Sea.     Ruppia  mariiima. 
Si^a  Mat.     Ammophila  arenaria. 
Sea  Oat.     Uniola  paniculata. 
Sea  Spur.     Olyceria  distans. 
Seneca.     Hierochloa  borealis. 
Shave.    Equisetum  hyemale. 
Shore.    Littorella  lacustris. 
Silk.    Erioooma  cuspUiata. 
Slender.    Leptochloa  mucronata. 
Soft.    Holeus  mollis. 
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Grass.      Sour.      Panicum    leucophcRum^   also  a 
local  name  for  Rumex  acetosa. 
Spear.    Poa  annua,  etc. 
Spike.     Uniola  lalifolia. 
Spiked  Quaking.  .  Brizopyrum  spicaium. 
Squirrel-Tai  I .     Hordeum  jubatum. 
Star.     Callitriche;    also,   the  local  name  for 

Hypoxis  and  Aletris. 
Striped.     Phalaris  arundinacea  variegata. 
Sweet.    The  genus  Glyceria. 
Sword.    Arenaria  segetalis,  and  Mel  Hot  is  sege- 

talis. 
Thin.    Agrostis  elatu  and  perennans. 
Timothy.    Phleum  praiense. 
Toad.    Juncus  bufonius.  | 

Tussack  or  Tussock.     Dactylis  ccespitosa. 
Vanilla.     Hierochloa  borealis. 
Velvet.     Holcus  lanatus. 
Vernal.    Sweet.    Anthoxanthum  odoratum. 
Viper's.    The  genus  Scorzonera. 
Water  Scorpion.    Myosotis  palustris. 
Water  Star.     Leptanthus  gramineus. 
Wheat.     Triticum. 
White.     Lf-erskt  Virginica. 
AVhitlow.     Draba  Vema  and  Saxifraga  tridac- 

tyliteM. 
Wild  Oat.     Danthonia  spicata. 
Wind.     Apera  Spica-vejiti. 
Wire.     Eleusine  indica,  and  Poa  compressa. 
Wire  Bent.     Nardus  stricta. 
Wood.     Sorghum  (Andropogon)  Nutans;    also 

Luzula  sylvatiai. 
Wood  Reed.     Cinna  arundinacea. 
AV'oolly.     Lasiagroslis. 
Woolly  Beard.    The  genus  Erianthus. 
Worm.     Spigelia ;  also  Sedum  album. 
Yard.     Eleusine  Indica. 
Yellow-eyed.    The  genus  Xyris. 

Grass  Cloth  Plant.     Bahmeria  nivea. 

Grasses.  Ornamental.  A  number  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  jMirennlal  grasses,  as  well  as  num- 
erous annual  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
double  purpose  of  rendering  the  mixed  flower- 
border  or  shrubbery  attractive  during  the 
summer  and  for  the  us(5  of  the  spikes  or  pani- 
cles in  a  dried  state  for  wint<^r  bouquets.  The 
perennial  sorts,  such  as  Arundo  conspicua 
Ealaliii  Japonica,  E.  Japan ir a  variegata,  E. 
zebrina,  Arundo  donax,  and  A.  d.  versicolor, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  Gymnothrix  (Pennise^um) 
latifolium^  Pennisetum  longiatylum,  Stipa  pen- 
nata,  and  others,  make  splendid  groups  for 
lawn  decoration,  either  singly  or  in  large 
masses.  Of  the  annual  species  a  good  selec- 
tion is  Agrostis  elegans,  A.  pulchelia,  and  A. 
nebulosa,  Briza  jnaxima  and  B.  minor,  Bromus 
brizceformiM,  Hordeum  jul}alum,  Eragrostis  ele- 
gans,  Coix  lachrymoi  and  Layurus  ovatw*.  It 
the  hardier  sorts  are  sown  in  the  fall  and 
wintered  over,  they  will  make  liner  plant. h, 
and  produce  larger  spikes  the  following  «t^a- 
son. 

Grass  Tree.  .Australian.  The  genus  Xanthor- 
rhwa. 

Gra'tiola.  Hedge  Hyssop.  A  genus  of  Scro- 
phulariacect,  consisting  of  pretty,  free-flower- 
ing, hardy  herbact'Ous  plants,  found  in  central 
Europe  North  America,  and  Australia.  G. 
officinalis,  the  Hedge  Hyssop  of  the  herbalists, 
was  in  former  times  called  Gratia  Dei,  on 
ae(H)unt  of  its  active  medicinal  properties. 
Huller  says  that  the  abundan<'e  of  this  i)lant 
in  some  of  the  Swiss  meadows  rendei-s  it 
dangerous  to  allow  cattle  to  feed  m  them. 
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Gravel  Root.  A  cornnion  D&me  for  Enpatonuin 
parpurtmm. 

Oraveolena.  Stroog-sceuted ;  hiiviug  a  smell 
which  is  unpleasaDt  bociiuso  of  itB  iuU*nftity. 

Orave'aia.  Nara*Hl  in  honor  of  C.  L,  Gmi^M,  a 
botanical  collootor  of  M£4(laga^(?ai\  Nat,  Ortl. 
MelastomacecE» 

A  g*?iiut4  of  dwarf,  showy  h^*rb8.  iintivfts  of 
Matlagii^Cftr,  The  hMivos  of  h\  giUhitn  itro  of 
a  rich  dark-|p'LH;ii  color,  ju'ofusely  dotttMj  with 
nise-f'olor*^d  •^ptits,  arruu^^iHl  in  lidi'K  It  wan 
iiitrodu*-?ed  hi  IMA.  Tlt<'rt3  iiiu  sevoral  vory 
beautiful  varietii'S  of  thin  Kp«cioR.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  in  lumt.    ISyu,  Beriotonui, 

Qrease  Wood.    Tiie  gi'uus  SarcobattiH, 

Gieat    Celandine.      The    common     nanio    for 

t 'kt'lido n  in tn  m* tj im . 
Great  Laurel.  A  name  given  to  Magnolui  gtumdi' 

JlOt'tl 

Greek  Valerian.     The  common  namt?  of  Pok- 

muninm  lUtrtiU'Utn, 

Green  Bri^r,     S<^i*  SmWu;, 

Gze^u  Dragon.  A  popular  name  for  Arvwtmu 
Driwontium. 

Green  Fl/      Sev  InsoetB. 

Green -house.  Th*>  naaie  generally  givt^u  to  at  I 
kinds  of  glass  Htruotun?9.  For  private  pur- 
pf»3es  thu  styles  are  .so  varied  th«t  it  won  id  bo 
ustdosH,  In  thi:i  work  to  give  examples^  fis  in 
such  c'as«»s  it  la  always  ecornony  to  employ  a 
coinpr^ti'Ht  greondiouse  architect;  but  for 
ctuumorciul  purposes,  in  our  own  estiihlish- 
nif*ni,  we  tiso  exclusively  the  ridge  and  fnr- 
row  tityle ;  that  Ij**  the  houses  are  joiui^d  to 
eaoh  other  by  a  ten  or  twelve-inch  gutter. 
Eaeh  house  Is  Iweid.y  feet  wide  at  bfis«\  foirr 
feet  liigh  at  the  gutter,  and  eleven  f<M»t  high 
at  the  apex,  giving  an  angle  to  the  ghiss  i\h4 
of  about  thirtydive  degrees,  whirh  slo|j+'s 
equally  to  east  and  west.  When  gri'en-htiUrt**H 
are  wautt^d  for  forcing  Roses  or  other  flowers 
in  winter,  it  is  belter  not  to  conriwt  them 
t<jgether,  but  to  make  them  say  twerjty  feet 
wide  at  base,  the  roof  forming  what  is 
known  iLS  a  three-quartt^r  spxm ;  tijat  is.  the 
long  slope  of  the  rmd,  wldeh  must  face  i^outh, 
Is  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  fei*t  long*  whrle 
the  short  slope  to  tlie  north  is  six  or  seven 
feet,  both  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty  degrees. 
The  front  or  south  wall  should  !>♦>  four  or  live 
feet  Idgh,  and  the  rear  or  north  wall  seven  or 
eight  fi^et  high,  making  the  apex  from  the 
gix>nnd  level  about  ten  feet.  Our  space  will 
not  admit  of  detitlis  of  construction,  for  which 
see  our  work,  Practical  Florlctilture,  pages  76 

tolas. 

Greeiia.  The  fonjuifm  name  for  8plnach,  Gab- 
baj^e^  Kuh%  and  idlnu'  h'afy  esculents. 

Green  Violet.     St^e  Soka. 

Gie'ggia.  A  genus  of  Cntciferm  from  New  Mex- 
ico, diseoveretl  by  Dr.  Or^-gg,  who  died  in 
Galif^nnia  through  over-exertion  in  Bei<*ntifle 
pursuits,  G.  ramporumy  the  only  spei •!<»&,  so 
tuirued  from  its  growing  on  the  eampos,  or 
plains,  has  the  hatdt  of  a  wall-flower,  and  alt 
ltd  parts  clothed  with  a  hoar}'  pubescei»ce.  Its 
pink-and-white  flowers  ar*>  something  like  a 
stock  {Mitithioia),  and  are  borne  in  loos*i  ter- 
minal raeeuies. 

Grevi'Uea.  Named  after  C.  P,  Oretillt,  a  patron 
of  boUmy.     Nat.  Ord.  Proteaeivs. 
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An  extensiire  genus  of  green-houBe  shrubd 
and  evergreen  ti-ees,  natives  of  New  Holland. 
The  si>eeies  include  lofty  tree*  more  than  100 
feet  high,  and  low -growing  shrubs,  G.  robuttia, 
the  Silk  Oak,  is  a  mugniflcent  tree,  with 
orange-colored  flowers.  G.  ForMerii  is  a 
similar  species  with  bright  ecarlet  flowers, 
that  are  produced  when  the  tree  is  young. 
The  foliage  of  the  species  is  as  varied  a^  tue 
size  of  the  plants ;  on  some  of  the  tiT»cs  it  is- 
needle-shaped ;  others  have  lea^'es  closely 
resemlding  tho>-e  of  the  Acanthus.  JSeveml  of 
the  s^M^cies  are  inider  cultivation  in  the  green- 
fiouse,  and  an*  considen^d  actpdsitions.  Young 
plants  are  obtained  by  cuttings  or  from  seed- 

Gre^wia,  Xunicd  in  lionor  of  Nehemkth  GreVp 
M,D,,  famous  for  his  work  tm  tl»e  **  Analuruy 
of  VegetabieH."  This  Is  an  fXt»'U.slve  geuus  itt 
IJHacet£,  LHuisisting  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
court tit'd  mostly  to  ihe  wuruier  regior>s  of  tin* 
tdtl  World.  Flowers  yellow  or  rurrly  pur]>le. 
The  wood  of  the  Dhamn*>o,  G.  eUtHtica,  is  vi*ry 
strong  an<l  ^Oastic,  and  is  much  priZrCtl  by  the 
nalivos  for  luakiug  tht^ir  b^tws.  Most  of  the 
specit'rt  have  a  flbrons  iTinrr  barki  which  is^ 
eonunonly  employed  for  making  tishin^  neti>t 
rv>|K»s,  etc. 

Gre'yia.  Named  in  Itonor  of  Sir  Grorgt  Ore^, 
who  was  Governor-Geeieral  of  Cupe  Colony 
wvhen  the  spoeies  was  discovered*  Nat.  Ord* 
Sapindiicets. 

G.  SiUht'rUindi,  I  he  only  species,  is  a  Ij4'autlf  til 
and  distinct  nioderat<*'Si/.ed  tree,  fouuil  in  tiie 
mountaius  about  Port  Natal.  Its  folhtge  I* 
similar  to  a  I^largimium,  The  flowi'rs  ard 
borne  in  tleu'^e  axitlary  racenjes,  and  an*  of  a, 
brilliunt  crMuson  color,  giving  to  the  plunt  a 
very  hund^ome  appearant*e.  Flowering  as  it 
does  from  the  t»ld  wood,  lull  exposure  to  the 
sun  is  required  to  ripen  the  wootl  thoroughly, 
after  which  a  season  of  rest  is  neeessury,  dur- 
hig  which  water  may  be  withheld,  giving  only 
enougit  to  keop  the  wood  plumps  Wheti 
starLf  d  into  growth,  it  wdl  flower  freely.  It 
was  ndroduccd  in  iHi^'J,  and  is  propiigMed  by 
seeds,  or  cuttings  of  the  half-ri[H>ned  wood* 

Gri'aa.  Anchovy  Pear.  From  gnio,  to  cat ;  the 
fruit  being  eaUble.     Nat,  Ord.  MiirUitrm, 

G.  caul^ora  is  a  tidl,  nnbraneiii»d  tree,  with 
leaves  tw(»  or  thi-ee  feet  long,  and  bearinif 
large  whitish  llowers,  which  prtMMMvl  from  the 
sUmi.  The  fruit  has  much  the  t*iste  of  Ui» 
Mango,  ami  is  highly  esteemed  In  the  West 
Indies,  where  it  is  bidigenous.  The  tre«  i» 
largely  cultivated,  not  only  for  its  fruit,  but 
for  its  highly  ornamental  character. 

Griffi'nia*  Name*l  after-  W  Griffin,  ik,  patrtin  of 
botany.     Nat.  Ord.  Amargltitiacea;, 

A  small  genus  of  handstune  bulbcms  plants 
fn>m  Suuth  America^  proilucing  largo  umbels 
of  beaut  11  ul  l>right  purple  llowers.  Thoy 
r*3quire  gn*en-hcnis4_*  treatment,  and  ehould 
have  eomptete  rest  during  winter.  In  Miireh 
r»'pot  them,  ami  tliey  will  inuuediately  com* 
mence  growth,  and  will  require  plenty  of  heat, 
lights  air,  and  wat<*r.  Th<\v  are  in^'reoded  by 
oflseLs;  Inlroduced  in  1822. 

Grinde'iia.  In  honor  of  iMivid  H.  GrindeU  * 
(terman  hdtantst.  A  genus  of  Cuimyomittrn 
containing  n**arly  twenty  species,  found,  mo^t 
generully,  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Thejr  srs 
biennial  or  pt^rennliil,  suflTrutleose  piftiita» 
with  bninchlng  stems,  and  yellow  llowsr 
ht*iid8,  solitary,  at  the  ends  of  the  brmnchu^ 
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3m  one  to  tvvr»  int'h€?Bin  diiimeler.  They 
lire  enf^ily  cultivutotl,  and  are  iuereased  by 
feoeds  or  cuttings* 

Oriseli'uia.  Named  in  honor  of  Frank  Griselini, 
in  Itulian  botanist.     Nat,  Ord.  Canwrtr/r. 

A  small  geniirj  of  evt^rj^rcfn  shrubs,  nearly 
Jiied  to  Aiiciibti  whkh  tlu'y  r**s«mbie  in  habit. 
They  have  &hiniji^  t-oriaoeous  b^av«s,  ami 
small  inconppicutxis  Jlowet-B,  prodm^ed  in  ter- 
ifiijLiil  panicles.  They  are  natives  of  Now 
Z  Jiiitiid,  Chill,  and  Brazil,  and  are  of  ci>m- 
piiiativ«rly  recont  intrtrduetion*  Ttieir  hanli- 
ness  has  not  been  testod  in  this  countrj',  but 
it  is  not  likfdy  they  wonld  nndure  the  rigorii* 
uf  our  wintfirsj  north  *>f  Virgitda. 

OromTvell.     Se<?i  LithuHpirmum. 

Orono^via.  Nam<jd  iJi  hniu^vut  Dt.  lirfmovltm, 
abotaidstat  Leyden,  and  a  friend  of  Linmiius. 
Nat,  Urd.  LoaHOcea;, 

O  ttcatidi^tM,  the  only  known  Bpttcies,  Is  a 
f^candent  herb  resembling  the  Br>'ony,  It  is 
found  from  Texas  to  Verurzuela,  and  was  in- 
tnnjneed  in  1751,  but  is  little  eiiltivati^d. 

Oroa»u'ajia'ceie.  A  natural  order,  now  In* 
eluded  by  lien  til  am  artd  Ilouber  with  Saxifra' 
gacea. 

Gtotind  Cherry.     See  PhtjHaliM, 

Ground  Hemlock.     See  TtLtu^. 

Grouud  Ivy,     See  NtptUt  (Hfirhoma, 

Ground  Laurel,     See  Ephjan  rej>en». 

Ground  Nut.     tk>e  ApioM  ttib4:r(j.Hfi. 

A  popular  name  of  Lycopodium 
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Ground  Piu©, 

detultoitieutn. 

Grouud  Pink. 

Ground  Plum. 


See  PWo*r. 
A  popular  name  of  the  fruit  of 


A(*trn  i/aluH  caryociifj)  uta , 

Groundsel.     See  StrHecio  vut^jariH. 

Grouudfiel  Tree.     S<ie  litievhitriH  halimifotkt. 

Gua'iacum,    Lignum  Vitte-     Th<' ud^dnal  nnuje 
ia  S»»iith  America,     Nat.  l  Jnb  Zifg*iphyi{nei'a\ 

A  genus  of  ornanienlal  trees  wiih  pretty 
Am  e  I  hj we  r&.  O .  uj^vin  ale  1 1 1  r n  ish  e  a  1 1 1  e  w  e  I  f- 
Icnuwn  wood  Litjvnm  Vifit,  and  alno  the  drug 
known  ae  Gmn  thmia/^um,  whiek  'm  jiroeured 
by  notching  the  trunk,  und  alh>wi]ig  the 
eluding  juic»e  to  hHrdon.    It  1*5  a  native  of  the 

Gtiava.     Sre  pHidiutu. 

Guelder  Rose.     Viburnum  opnUiM. 

Guernsey  Lily.     Ncrine  *S'«rni>7wt«, 

Guevi'na,  Th**  native  name,  Nat.  Ord.  I^roteacem, 
G.  AvtUuwh  the  only  speeies,  i^^  a  tree  of 
medium  hi/,e»  a  native  of  Chili  and  Peru.  The 
Jl«>wers  are  in  sinjple,  ereet  raeemes  two  U.t 
fuur  liiehetj  long,  ami  thej*e  are  suee«ieiled  by 
Tiiund  edible  drupes,  Inelot^Ing  aliuonddike 
*^rt*dA,  known  as  Chilian  nuts.  Ttu^  latter 
bavc  an  a^freeable,  Hom*'what  tiily  tji^ttr,  while 
t  »o  tlefihy  part  is  made  a  substitute  for  tlie 
rimiegranate.  Syn,  (^tuutria.  This  tree  Is 
baivly  in  the  Southern  States, 

Oullie  Ima.    Named  i n  h*  mor  of  Qtu'en  Wiih^lm hte 
Carotina  of  Bavaria,     Nat.  Or*L  Paltfuicrw, 

A  i£enu3  of  palmB  eonllnetl  to  the  tropieal 
r'  ^  "-'Mi  AnieH''u,  nn*\  eontaitiing  three* 
r,  ave  tall,  tsbMider  trnnki^  arnie^l 

^^ :  :-     .  ,/y  sharp  bJaeU  Hptnes,  The  lar;^e 

{linnate  lea  vet*  have  ripiny  leallets  ami  ftjot- 
i^iiUka.     O*  gpecinma,  the  Feaeh  Falm,  i»  eul- 
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tivated  on  the  banki^  of  the  Aumnon  and  Rio 
Negro.  Its  edible  fruits,  whieh  are  about  the 
size  of  Ai)rieoti5»  and  brigiit-searlet  in  color, 
are  borne  in  large  drooping  Imnehes,  and  form 
a  large  portion  of  tiie  footl  of  the  natives.  The 
young  phuits  make  very  handsome  specimens 
for  the  greendiouwe. 

Guinea  Corn,     Si'*}  Sorghum  luhjare* 

Guinea  Grass.     S»*e  Sonjhiim  hakiiMmse. 

G-uinea  Hen  Flower,  A  najne  given  to  i*ViYif- 
l<irni  Mi^irttijriJi. 

Gum.  A  vegetable  secretion  which  may  be 
deteete<l  In  the  sap  of  most  plants,  and  which 
la  excreted  by  many,  and  iuirdens  on  their 
surfa^-M:*. 

Gum  Cistua.     Cij^tiw  huianiferwi* 
Gum  Guaiacum.     See  iruaiucam. 
Gum  Tragacanth,     Sltirculia  Tratjacatdka. 
Gum  Tree.      Various    species    of    EiiCfilt/j)ftu*t 
which  see. 

Siiur.     NifMsa  mult  iff ora 

Sweet.      Liqiudamhtir  tttffracijftm, 

Gu'nnera,  In  lu>nort>f  J.  E.  Gimner,  a  Swedish 
bishop  antl  boumlst.  Nat.  Urd.  lIalontgw*eiE. 
A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous 
plaids,  niitives  of  South  America  imd  tlie 
Sandwich  Islands.  G.  ncabrfi,  Inis  been  intro- 
duced into  tlie  English  gardens,  and  Is  re* 
markable  for  its  ragged,  rhubarbdike  leaves, 
which  lire  fully  three  feet  acros.^,  borncs  on 
stout,  thorny  st^sms.  The  plant  Is  alno  tiotable 
for  ita  remarkable  size;  a  good  BpeciKu-n 
being  from  four  io  live  feet  high,  and 
eight  to  ten  feet  in  dianieter,  ami  forming 
an  excellent  subject  for  the  sub-tropical 
garden.  It  la  propugated  by  seeds,  or  careful 
tlivl&ion. 

Guata'via.  Named  after  Guntavus  III.  of 
Sweden.     Nut.  Urd.  ButringioHiaceiE. 

A  genus  of  tine  everj^reeu  trees  and  sf^hrubs, 
with  large,  liandsL^me,  glossy  lenves  ami 
showy  white  flu  wers,  tinged  with  pink,  some- 
times five  or  six  f^iches  across,  and  not  iinlike 
those  of  some  Magnolias,  disposed  in  race- 
mes or  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  The 
fruits  are  somcwiiat  flesliy  aiul  apple-like, 
G.  gracillima^  has  a  <^moolh,  slender,  woody 
stem,  and  is  a  magnithcnt  ornamental  i>lant, 
intrtiUuced  frtjm  the  llnitcd  States  of  Colum- 
bia by  M.  RiK'/.K  The  Ibtwers  ^^row  from  the 
axils  ot  the  U-avcs  of  the  young  plaJits,  ifnd 
from  the  lealless  parts  uf  the  trunk  In  tlie 
olCiar  ones.  They  are  solitary  or  !n  pairs, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  liiMiutiful  ruse 
coloCt  consisting  of  eight  petals,  with  the 
yellow  incurvr'il  stamiual  tube  beiiring  juimer- 
ous  purple  anthers  in  a  ring  of  an  inch  or 
more  across.  This  species  was  intrudnceil  in 
1H74,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  uf  woU- 
ripetM*d  wotnl, 

Gutta  Percha,     See  iHonnndra, 

Guttatus.     Spf»tt*^d, 

Guzma'nnia.  Named  after  ,A.  Guzman^  a  Span* 
i>h  naturalist.     Nat.  Ord.   JJrowf/imTdJ, 

Green  h(ms*s  perennljUs,  natives  of  South 
America,  G.  tricolor  is  a  %^ery  handsome 
species,  witls  llow4^rs  on  a  spike,  concealed  l»y 
the  bracts,  the  insvrrntost  at  which  are  green, 
whib*  the  others  are  scarlet.  It  recjuires  cjr 
dinary  green- hi>use  treatment,  and  Is  propa- 
gaU.'d"V>y  suekitrs. 
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Oymne'ma.  From  gymnos,  naked,  and  nema^  a 
filament ;  in  reference  to  the  stamens.  Nat. 
Ord.  AaclepiadacecB. 

O.  lactiferum  is  the  Cow  Plant  of  Ceylon, 
the  milk  of  which  is  used  as  food  by  the 
natives.  The  species  are  green-house  ever- 
green twiners,  producing  clusters  of  yellow 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  allied  to  the  Stephanotia^  and  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Oymnocla'dus.  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree.  From 
gymnos,  naked,  and  klados,  a  branch ;  in  refer- 
ence to  the  soft  young  wood,  devoid  of  buds. 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminosce. 

O,  Caruidensia,  the  only  species,  is  an  orna- 
mental, hardy,  deciduous  tree,  growing  fifty 
to  sixty  feet  high.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  shade  trees,  and  is  planted  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  streets  in  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  it  is  also  valuable  for  its  hard  tough 
timber.  The  fresh  leaves,  macerated  and 
sweetened,  are  occasionally  used  as  a  poison 
for  house-flies ;  the  seeds  were  used  formerly 
as  a  domestic  substitute  for  coffee.  Common 
from  New  York,  south  and  west. 

Gymnogra'mma.  From  gijmnoa,  naked,  and 
gramma,  writing;  in  rof«'nMico  to  the  spore 
cases.     Nut.  Ord.  PolypodiaceoB. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Ferns,  requiring 
the  warm  green-house  to  grow  them.  In 
some  of  the  species  the  under  surface  of  the 
fronds  is  profusely  covered  with  a  rich  yellow 
or  white  farinose  powder,  which  gives  them 
the  name  of  Gold  or  Silver  Ferns ;  they  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  cultivation  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  fronds.  This  genus  contains 
two  of  the  very  few  known  annual  Ferns,  O. 
chwrophylUi,  a  West  Indian  plant,  and  G.  lep- 
topkylla,  which  is  found  scattered  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
globe. 

Oymnosperm.    Bearing  naked  seeds. 

Oymnosta'chyum.  From  gymnoSy  naked,  and 
atachyn,  a  spike ;  probably  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  bracteoles.*  Nat.  Ord.  Acati- 
thaceiB. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  evergreen  erect 
herbs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Malayan  Archipelago.  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  beautifully  marked.  G. 
renuHta  is  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Jitsticia  reniuita.  Fittonia  has  been  placed 
under  this  genus  by  some  authors. 

Gyninothe'ca.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  Pob/podittcciE. 

A  snuill  genus  of  noble  groi'nhouse  ferns, 
forriKM'ly  included  in  the  gonus  Marratia.  G, 
Raddiana,  a  native  of  Bnizil,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental fern,  requiring  a  warm  house  and 
moist  atniospliere  for  its  development. 

Oy'mnothrix.  A  genus  of  grasses,  now  united 
with  Ptunuietum, 

Gyne'rium.  Pa nipjis  Grass.  From  [/iyi»<^,  female, 
and  erion,  wool;  the  stigmas  l.eiug  wooly. 
Nat.  Old.  Grnmm(we(F. 

A  genus  of  thn^e  bpeeies  of  hai'dy  or  nearly 
hardy  ornaiiK'ntal  grasses,  natives  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  Annniea.  G.  anjvnteam,  the 
Pampas  Gniss,  so  called  from  its  being  fi>und 
cov«;ring  the  vast  plains  or  pampas  of  South 
America,  is  the  best  known  species  and  forms 
a  nK)St  noble  and  beautiful  [)lant,  growing  from 
four    to  fouileen  feet  high  according  to  the 
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strength  of  the  plant,  the  soil  or  location.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  varieties  are 
better  in  habit  than  others  and  flower  earlier. 
In  such  cases  it  would  be  better  to  divide  them 
than  to  trust  to  seedlings.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  varieties,  some  of  a  delicate  rosy  color, 
one  variegated,  and  several  dwarf  and  neat  in 
habit.  U  convenient,  they  should  have  a 
sheltered  position  on  the  lawn  or  in  the  flower 
garden  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
the  constant  searing  away  of  the  foliage  which 
occurs  whenever  the  p^ant  is  much  exposed. 
Its  bright  silvery  plumes  also  show  off  much 
better  when  backed  up  with  shrubs  or  some 
of  the  finer  evergreens.  It  should  be  planted 
about  the  beginning  of  April  and  mulched 
with  rotted  manure,  watei*ed  copiously  in  hot 
dry  weather.  This  splendid  Grass  Is  not 
sufficiently  hardy  at  the  north  without  a 
mulching  of  dry  leaves  or  litter  around  the 
roots.  The  clumps  can  be  taken  up  in  the 
fall,  and  kept  in  any  convenient  place  away 
from  frost  during  winter.  With  the  best  pos- 
sible care  and  culture  there  cannot  be  pro- 
duced such  magnificent  plumes  either  north 
or  south,  as  are  grown  in  southern  California, 
where  the  plumes  are  grown  largely  for  the 
northern  and  European  markets.  This 
species  was  first  introduced  in  1848.  G. 
jubatum  is  very  well  spoken  of,  but  as  yet 
has  not  been  tried  much  except  in  certain 
favored  spots.  The  leaves  resembles  those 
of  G.  argenteum,  but  are  of  a  deeper  green,  and 
droop  elegantly  at  their  extremities.  From 
the  center  of  the  tuft  and  exceeding  it  by  two 
or  three  feet,  arise  numerous  stems,  each 
I  bearing  an  immense  loose  panicle  of  long 
filamentous  silvery  flowers  of  a  rosy  tint  with 
silvery  sheen.  It  is  a  native  of  the  republic  of 
Ecuaaor  and  blooms  earlier  than  G,  argetUeum, 

Gynu'ra.  From  gyne,  female,  and  oura,  a  tail ; 
the  stigma  being  elongated  and  hispid.  Nat. 
Ord.  Chfnj)ositcB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, numbering  about  twenty  spi»cies,  the 
most  of  which  are  worthless,  weedy  plants, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  G.  auraniiaca,  has 
brilliant  orange-colored  flower-heads,  and  the 
leaves  and  stems  covered,  over  their  entire 
surface,  with  small  hairs  of  a  rich  plum- 
color,  more  especially  the  young  leaves  sur- 
rounding the  flower-heads.  It  was  thought 
to  be  a  rival  for  the  Coleus  for  bedding  pur- 
poses, but  rusts  badly  in  our  dry  atmosphere 
and  hot  sun ;  it  is  easily  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Gypso'phila.  From  gypsoSj  chalk,  and  pkileo,  to 
love ;  in  reference  to  the  soil  most  suitable 
for  them.     Nat.  Ord.  CaryophyllacecB, 

The  species  of  this  genus,  natives  of  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  characterized 
more  by  the  grace  than  by  the  striking  beauty 
of  their  flowers.  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
are  produced  in  great  numbers  in  loose, 
graceful  panicles.  They  are  plants  that  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  are  propagated  by 
division  and  steeds,  the  latter  in  the  open 
ground  in  spring.  The  flowers  of  the  species 
are  useful  in  making  up  in  dried  bouquets,  as 
they  retain  their  color  perfectly  during  winter. 
They  are  also  well  adapted  for  rock-work. 

Gyrate.  The  same  as  Circiuate  (which  see); 
curled  inward  like  a  crozier. 

Gyrose.     Turned  roun<l  like  a  crook. 
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Habena'ria.     Rein  Orcliis.     From  habena,  a 
rein  or  thong;  referring  to  tlie  long,  strap- 
shaped  spur.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchicUiceaB. 

A  well-lcnown  and  somewhat  extensive 
genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  pretty  generally 
distributed.  Our  native  species  have  very 
curiously-shaped  flowers,  which  are  generally 
yellow,  but  sometimes  purple,  and  occasion- 
ally white.  They  grow  well  in  moist,  shady 
situations.  Several  of  the  species  are  to  be 
found  in  marshy  places  on  the  south  side  of 
Long  Island. 

Habe'rlea.  Named  after  Karl  Haberle,  Professor 
of  Botany  at  Pesth.     Nat.  Ord.  Oeaneracece. 

H,  rhodopenais,  the  only  species,  is  an 
elegant  little  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  not 
unlike  a  miniature  Gloxinia.  Flowers  pale 
lilac,  drooping.  Admirably  adapted  for  pot 
or  cold-frame  culture.  Introduced  from  Rou- 
mclia  In  1880. 

Habit.  The  general  appearance  of  a  plant ;  Its 
manner  of  growth,  witJiout  reference  to  details 
of  structure. 

Habitat.  The  situation  in  which  a  plant  grows 
in  a  wild  state. 

Habra'nthus.  From  kabroH,  delicate,  and  anlhos, 
a  flower.     Nat.  Ord.  AiiiaryUidcu:em. 

Very  handsome  St)uth  American  bulbs, 
which  like  the  rest  of  the  order,  should  have 
a  decided  season  of  rest.  They  grow  best  in 
a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam,  rotted  manure, 
and  sand,  should  bo  well-drained  and  have 
plenty  of  water  when  growing  or  flowering. 
These  plants  are  found  growing  In  dry,  grav- 
elly places,  and  are  half  hardy.  They  will  win- 
ter in  a  cohl  frame  with  slight  protection ;  in- 
tnwluced  in  1821.  A  number  of  the  plants, 
formerly  included  in  this  genus,  are  now 
ref«'rred  by  the  authors  of  the  "Genera  Plan- 
tarum"  to  Hippeastrum  and  Z*phyrantne8. 

Babrotha'mniis.  From  hahros,  gay,  and  tham- 
TMW,  a  shrub.     Nat.  Ord.  SotanaaiR. 

A  genus  of  Mexican  shrubs,  closely  allied  to 
O'Htrumy  and  one  of  the  gayest  productions  of 
that  country.  The  panicles  of  red  or  purple 
fl(>w<'rs  are  borne  in  abundance,  and  justify 
the  name  applied  to  them.  They  are  propa- 
gnted  by  cuttings  and  were  first  Introduced  In 
iJil-l.     feyn.  CeHtrum. 

Hackberry.    See  CeUis. 

Hackmatack.  A  local  name  for  Larix  Ameri- 
otnUy  tiio  American  or  Black  Larch. 

Hacque'tea.  In  honor  of  B.  Hacquety  a  German 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifprm. 

M.  Epipactut^  the  only  speci(\s.  Is  a  hardy 
hi'rbaceous  per«»nnlal  plant,  ol  very  dwarf 
liabit,  -having  digitate  three-lobcrl  loaVes,  and 
a  bingle  umbel  of  small  yellow  flowers.  It  Is 
a  native  of  the  Alps,  and,  like  most  Alpino 
plants,  difllcult  to  manage  here.    Syn.  Dondia. 

Hsema'nthus.  From  haima,  blood,  and  anthoM, 
a  flower;  n^ferring  to  the  color  of  the  spatho 
and  fllamen  s  of  some  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
A  inaryUutareie. 

A  genus  of  South  American  bulbous  plant**, 
pnxluclng  large  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow 
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flowers  of  very  singular  appearance.  H, 
coccinea,  a  beautiful  species,  does  well  in  the 
green-house  and  should  be  grown  in  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  It  is  a  strong  grower, 
requiring  considerable  room.  After  making 
its  growth  it  requires  a  season  of  perfect  rest, 
after  which  it  throws  up  its  flower  stalk,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  water.  They  grow  in 
fall  and  winter,  and  rest  during  spring  and 
summer.  They  are  propagated  by  offsets,  and 
were  introduced  in  1629. 

Hsemato'xylon.  Logwood.  From  haima,  blood 
and  xyloHt  wood ;  Logwood  is  well-known  for 
its  red  color.    Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

H,  Campechiomum,  the  well-known  Logwood 
of  commerce,  is  the  only  representative  of  this 
genus.  It  is  a  handsome  evergreen  tree,  grow- 
ing about  forty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  about 
a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter.  It  was  flrst 
found  on  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  in  Yucatan, 
whence  its  speciflc  name.  It  is  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  Central  America,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  and  become  naturalized  in 
many  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Its  impor- 
tance consist  in  its  value  as  a  dye-wood,  for 
which  purpose  it  forms  an  important  article 
of  commerce. 

Hsemodora'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  perennial 
herbs  with  flbrous  roots,  sword  shaped  equit- 
ant  leaves,  and  bearing  wooly  hairs  or  scurf 
on  their  sUmus,  and  flowers.  Natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  America  and  New  Hol- 
land. The  roots  of  some  of  them  yield  a  red 
color,  hence  the  name  of  the  order.  Anigosan- 
thuSt  Alelri»,  Barbucenia  and  HcRmodorujn,  are 
well  known  genera. 

Haemodo'nim.  Blood-root.  From  haima,  blood, 
and  (loroji,  a  gift ;  probably  In  reference  to  the 
roots  serving  as  food  for  the  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia.    Nat.  Ord.  Hasmodoracem. 

A  genus  of  pn»tty  green-house  perennials, 
all  natives  of  Australia,  with  fascicled  tubers, 
and  black,  red,  livid-green,  or  orange-colored 
flowers.  Increased  by  division;  flrst  intro- 
duced in  1810. 

HairbelL    See  Campanula. 

Hair  Grass.     See  ^1  wa. 

Ha'kea.  Named  aftor  Baron  Hake,  a  German 
patron  of  botany.     Nat.  C)rd.  Proleacap.. 

A  g(mus  of  green-houb<^  evergre«>n  shrubs, 
containing  more  than  a  hundred  specios,  all 
natives  of  New  Holland.  The  flowers  of 
nearly  all  are  white,  jiroducod  In  axillary 
clusters.  None  of  the  sp<'ci<'s  has  suflh^ient 
beauty,  eith«»r  in  flower  or  foliag<s  to  give  it  a 
place  in  ordinary  colleetions. 

Hale'sia.  Silver  Bell,  or  Snowdrop  Tree.  Named 
after  Dr.  JiaU'H,  author  of  '  VegeUible  Statics." 
Nat.  Old.  Sttjracan'(F. 

A  sniall  genus  of  hardy  d<'eiduous  shrubs  or 
low-growing  trers.  One  of  the  species,  H. 
U'lrapttra,  \y>  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
from  Virj;4nia  wr^»iwanl,  u^-ually  in  very  poor, 
roeky  soil.  It  is  a  free  flowering  shrub,  or 
snmll  tree  with  beautiful  pure  white,  showy, 
drooping  flowers,  on  long  sU'nder  p«Mlicels, 
much  resembling  the  Snow-drop,   whence  Its 
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imnK";  the  steeds  a ro  euriously  wingL'iL  This 
e|>*-H?k'«  irnprovo«  by  cultivation,  and  thrives 
wcil  in  *i  piJiit  boil,  preferring  oiio  nt'ar  wttter. 
It  is  readily  liiuix'aaed  by  iuy^rlng,  or  frum 
&i»tjd. 

Halimode'ndron,  S<ilt-trce.  Frtjui  halimoi^, 
bi'ix'i'km^t,  uud  dcndron,  a  trco;  rof«Trlng  to  its 
nativtj  bubitdt.     Nat.  Urtl.  L*'ijuminoHm. 

H,  ut'tjenleum,  tbo  only  &jM?»*ii^s,  Is  a  very 
hurdy  biirub  witli  silvt-ry  iiairy  leavea  uhd 
pbiki.sli  [ni|pilinna('oourt  fiowiiifl  produeiHl  in 
ttxilliuy  i»*:diincli's  in  May  ov  Juui^.  It  is  a 
ntvtivts  of  Siboria.  in  dry  Bait  fiiddrt.  It  ia  a 
very  dopant  Hbrnli  tor  a  bli'ulc  tM^afuai^t,  and 
wili  tbrivu  botu*r  if  a  litilo  bait  it*  niix*id  witli 
tiie  wtii  where  it  grows.  This  &j>ovies  i&  houL 
out  by  nnrserymon  tiiidor  ilb  fi>rrrii'r  nanni, 
Ca  raga  na  argcn  fru , 

SMe'iiA.  NamfMl  atii^r  Alhtirt  H(tlkr,  antlior  of 
H**v*'iai  botaidcal  works.     Nat*  Ord,  Scmphu- 

A  genus  of  ornaraonUd  gn^en-honso  ev<*r- 
green  glabrous  &iirubfcj,  mostly  iialivtii*  of  tlto 
Cape  of  Good  Htjpe*  H.  lucuia,  the  African 
HoueyBuekb%  liiis  large  rt'ddiRh  drooping 
llowers,  and  is  the  spin'it^s  gi^nerally  ee^^n  in 
cultivation.  It  wna  introduoed  in  1752,  u,nd  is 
easily  LnL'n.'astid  by  cuttings* 

Haloraga'ceee.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
undtir-bbrubs,  often  aquatie,  with  alt4^rnat<* 
oppr>Bite  or  whoi'ied  b^avos,  and  sfnalt»  in-- 
quentiy  inttomplotu  (lowers.  They  are  found 
in  diuup  places  and  slow  streams,  8onietim**B 
bubniisrged,  in  aJl  parts  of  llie  world.  Thii 
order  contains  nine  genera,  and  alKnit  eiglity 
speeleft.  r/w»»era,  MyriophyUum,  and  IlippuriH, 
are  examples. 

Hamimelida^ceae,  A  small,  naturrtl  order  of 
i^linibs  or  trees,  with  alt<^rnate,  feathiT-vtdneil 
ieavi's,  and  ileeiduousetipidej^,  natives  of  suU 
tropietd  Asia,  south  Afiii-a.  and  North 
Amt^rica.  Tliere  are  seventeen  known  genera, 
including  Hatnameiis^  liitcklandiii,  and  Lu/uid- 
amf*nr. 

Hamame'lis-  The  Witeh  Ha7,«'L  From  htma, 
together  with,  and  mfia,  fruit;  referring  to  tlie 
flowers  and  fruit  being  on  tliis  tree  at  the 
same  time.     Nat.  Ord.  Hmnarnt^lidacfW. 

iL  Virginica  is  a  native  shrub,  which  will 
grow  freely  in  any  soil  that  is  not  tt>o  rleh, 
tiiough  it  prefers  a  dry  stony  graveh  It  has 
the  peculiarity  of  flowiTing  during  winter, 
beginning  to  expand  its  neh,  de4»p  yellow 
flowers  just  a=*  its  leaves  aro  falling  ntT,  anel 
dropping  its  flowers  when  its  branches  begin 
to  be  reolothed  with  leaves  In  6i»rlng,  Tlie 
shrub  is  ceh»brated  f*>r  the  extract  distilled 
from  its  bark  and  roots.  It.^  beeda  cordain 
a  quantity  of  oil,  and  are  edible,  and  a  strong 
deeoetion  of  it**  leaves  is  &aid  to  he  a  cure  for 
nitid-dog  bites. 

Harailto'nia.  Named  after  Wmiam  IfnmiUon, 
an  eniiin'nt  American  bot^uiist.  Nat.  OixL 
UuhiaceiX, 

A  genus  comprisinff  three  or  four  species  of 
ornamental,  evergr«"en  nbrubs,  natives  of 
India,  China,  and  the  Ttidhin  Arihipelngo. 
Flowers  white  or  bhn\  fa.^otLiled  or  uniUdlat*' ; 
eoroUa,  funuel-shatHnL  If.  Mtmf^oien/%,  and  H. 
srabm^  aro  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  Lbeir 
white  fragrant  flowers.  Propai^iUed  by  cut- 
tings of  the  half  rii»eni'il  woo<i. 
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Hand  Gla^s.  This  is  used  to  protect  Melons 
Cueuiulji^rs,  Tomatoes,  or  other  tender  plants, 
on  boijig  get  out  early  in  the  open  grounds 
They  are  usualiy  about  twenty  inches  square, 
with  a  lint  or  conical  top,  A  cheaper  con- 
trivance for  the  same  purpose  is  a  woiwilen 
frame  of  about  the  same  size,  having  a  small 
HifLsh  to  tit  the  top.  Thousands  of  these  ai'o 
used  by  tiie  L(Jinh)n  and  Paris  gardeners  to 
forward  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  but  they  are 
less  used  liere  than  formerly,  as  the  growing 
i^f  veget^ilfles  in  the  Southern  Stated  for 
nortlieni  markets  renders  their  use  no  longer 
protltalde. 

Hanging  Baskets.  These  are  made  in  a  great 
variety  of  styles.  Those  known  as  '*  rustic  ** 
baskets  are  made  with  a  wooden  bowl  to  hold 
the  6<dl,  eover«?d  with  routs  of  grote^^que 
shapes.  They  are  mostly  made  i>f  Laurel 
|Aa/iiiMi)rootsVhieh  aie  well  IHU^d  to  give  the 
basket  the  necebsary  rough-looking  outer 
covering.  Tlie  bowls  to  hold  the  soil  are  from 
six  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pro- 
portionate depth;  the  three  handles  form  a 
triangle,  meeting  at  the  top,  in  wliieh  an  eye 
is  fixed  by  which  t<>  f5Uspend  it.  Another  form 
is  made  of  wire,  and  these,  when  lined  with 
moss  to  prevent  the  soil  from  b*-ung  washed 
out,  are  tar  the  bebt  for  tire  well-being  of  the 
jjJants,  Many  other  beautiful  forme  ore  made 
from  pnttei-y  ware  to  rc{>resent&tumi.»s,  logs, 
reeks,  and  other  natural  objects.  The  plants 
used  for  filling  hanging  btLskets  of  course 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for 
which  tliey  aro  wanted.  If  for  shady 
rooms,  shady  verandas,  or  ehady  places 
out  doors,  where  there  is  not  exi^oRure  to 
drying  winds,  Mosses  (Seiaginellas)  and  Fcnm 
at^e  sometimes  used  exclusively;  or,  for  thu 
same  places,  Ivies  of  ail  sorts,  Trade  sea  ntla». 
Moneywort  (Lysinntebia).  Vincas,  Ivy  U-aved 
Geraniums,  fiinikix.  ClindiingFern,  FiitoniiicH, 
etc.,  aie  piants  suited  Lo  droop  over  the  side?^ 
while,  for  the  centre,  npriglit  plants  sueh  a^ 
Dracaenas  a  Jul  Crotons  of  sorts.  Caladlum^a, 
Marantas,  Cf^ntaureai*,  Echeverias,  Ferns, 
fianehezia   nobllis,  or  a*iy   other   plants   of 

•    striking  form  or  foliage  may  be  used. 

For  baskets  to  be  place^l  In  the  sunlight,  or 
partial  sunlight.  Cole  us.  Begonias,  or  bright 
(leraniums  should  be  used  as  center  plants, 
with  Lot>eUas,  Trofiieolums,.  Petunias,  To- 
renias,  iVristropbe,  Sedum*,  etc.,  to  diT»op. 
It  will  lie  found  of  great  benefit,  after  setting 
out  the  plants  in  bti.skets,  to  cover  tlie  soil 
with  an  ineli  or  two  of  (Sphaq-ouni)  Mobs.  to 
prevent  it  tirylng  up  too  quickly;  for  when 
the  basket  is  hung  in  the  air,  of  counw»  It 
dries  up  much  quicker  than  when  placed  on  a 
shelf  in  the  green-house  or  on  the  j?n>uiid; 
and  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  i-  ith 

hanging  ba-kets  is  the  careful  i-  to 

watering,  which  is  qidckest  anil  .li.  -..  ,,ntt' 
oughly  done  by  talcing  the  basket  down  an<l 
immersing  it  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  that  tli*« 
8oil  is  thor«»ughl3'  soaked  through*  This  will 
be  necessary  once,  twice,  or  thricn  a  we«*k, 
according  to  the  position  the  basket  is  phiced 
in,  tlie  ei>ndition  of  the  atmospheit',  or  th^ 
biate  of  the  plants;  for,  if  in  a  shatled  pot*l- 
tion,  it  will  require  les^s  water;  If  the  atjiios- 
phere  is  damp,  hjss;  or  if  the  plants  ha\e  not 
attained  vigor  of  growth,  less ;  tlm  opposite 
of  these  Conditions,  more.    The  6<dl  iis**d  In 
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hanging  baskets  need  In  no  way  differ  from 
Uiat  u&ed  in  the  general  culture  of  plants. 
Haplooa'rpa   Leitchllni.       A    beautiful    little 
.s.Mjt h  African  composite  plant  In  the  way  of 
(icizania.    The  plants  are  sttimU^Bs,  and  form 
rors^^tt^s  of  Dtindelion-Rhaped  leaves^  seven  to 
nine  inches  long,   glossy  abovo,  and  thickly 
covered    with    white    c  108613'- pre  seed    silky 
down,  beneath*    The  flowoi  s  are  two  to  three 
inches  a*3roHd,  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  color, 
Slacked  with  purplish  brown.     Seeds  sown  In 
»^pring»  bk>om  from  mid-summer  until  frost. 
Harden be'rgla.     Named  after  tlie  Count*'ss  of 
JlardeftberOf    in    Germany,    sister    to    Baron 
Kugel.     Nat.  Ord,  l^AfujmnoncF. 
A  small    genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
,  climbers  found  in  soutbi^rn  aud  western  Aus- 
•  tralia.     They  are  closely  allied  to  Ken^iedya^ 
^and  are  desirable  green-house  plants  from  the 
I  prof u>riion  of  their  tlowerSj  which  are  mostly 
purple,    arranged  In    stalked    raeenies,    and 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  pea.    The 
plants  are  of  easy  culture  and  are  readily  in- 
croaked  by  cuttings  j    ixitrodueed  about  18O0. 
Hardback.     A  common  name  for  Spirisa  fojnen- 

Hardy  Aunuala.  This  term  applies  to  those 
plants  that  perfect  their  growth  and  ripen 
M'od  the  same  vear  they  are  sown  in  tlie  open 
gr«mniJ,     See  Annuals. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  PlantB.      84? e    Htrhamotm 

Hare-Bell.     Bee  SciUa  ntdans, 
Hare's-Ear.     Bupkurum  rotundifoUum* 
Hare'B-Poot>     Ochromu  Ltig&piis. 
Hares-Foot  Fern.     Daralihi  CanarienMis. 
HareVTail  Oraas.     Ltujitrtu^  ovattui. 
Haricot.     Ttie  Frein'h  name  for  Kldiiey  Beans. 
Hirlequio  Flower.     African,     The  gonus  Spar^ 

Harpa^lium.  From  Harjmlyce,  daughter  of 
Lycurgus.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoHitat 

//.  ritjidiut,  tlie  only  species,  is  HHianthtm  rigi- 
dity of  Gray,  a  coarse-gri>wing  penmnial,  with 
yellow  dowers,  common  in  the  Western 
Sttttos. 

Harpa'lyce.  Nainc»d  after  HarpuhfCf,  daughter 
t*f  Lyeurgus.     N4it.  Ord,  IjC4jitminoH(£. 

A  small  genus  ctf  lmudt4ome,  erect,  pinnate- 
Jrnvod  busihes  from  Mexico  and  Brazil,  //. 
Briisiliana  b<*ar**  iiaridsom*\  scarU?t  pea  shaped 
flowers  in  a  panicle  toward  the  ends  of  the 
shoots.  The  Mexican  species  are  smooth, 
and  hoar  purple  flowers.  Pmpagated  by 
cuttings, 

Hart-Berries.     VacctMium  Af*jrtillwi. 
Hartford  Fern.    8ee  Lytjudium, 
Hart'»-tone^  Fern.     8eo  Sf*oiaii€7ulritt.m. 
Harvest'bella.     Gr'ntiana  Pnrumnnanfhe. 
Hartwe'gia.     Nannnl   afNT  3/,  Ifuriirfg,  court 
gardener  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  and  once 
a  collector  for  the  Koynl  Horlicultural  Soci- 
ety.     Nat*  Ortl,  Ordiiihu'vfr, 

A  small  genua  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  of  but 
little  Interest,  except  in  large  eoUetdlons.  H. 
^purjnirta  Is  a  very  pretty  little  plant,  with 
I  ©potted  folluge.  and  long,  sleufler  spikes  of 
I  purplish  pink  flowers.  It  is  an  almost  con- 
Ifitant  bloomer*  growing  freely  on  blocks  or 
loork  in  an  ordinary    green-house*      It  is  a 
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native  of  Mexico,  introduced  In  1837»  and  Is 
Increased  by  division  of  plants  In  the  spring* 

Hastate.  Shaped  like  the  head  of  a  halbert ; 
enlarged  at  the  base  into  two  lobes  directed 
nf*aiiy  horizontally^  as  in  the  loaf  of  Sheep's 
SorreU 

Hautboia .  Frtiffaria  elcUior.  A  spe e lea  of  S t raw- 
be  rry. 

Ha-wki^eed.     See  Hkracium. 

Hawo'rthia.  Namecl  In  honor  of  ^.  ^.  Haworth, 
a  distinguished  English  botanist*  Nat*  Ord. 
LUiaretB, 

A  pretty  and  curious  genus  of  succulents, 
that  offer  many  inducements  to  thi3  admirers 
of  that  class  of  plants.  Th<^y  are  natives  of 
south  Africa,  and  are  commonly  known  as 
Aloes,  from  which  they  were  separated.  The 
plants  are  mostly  smalls  but  particularly 
intereating  on  account  of  their  upright  flow- 
ers, which  are  always  gay,  and  tfie  translu- 
cent leaves  of  some  of  tlie  species.  They 
were  flrst  introduced  in  1727,  require  the 
same  treatment  as  the  A fo^,  and  are  readily 
increased  from  suckers  or  from  seed. 

Ha^wtliom,    See  CnUiTgus. 

Haylo'ckia.  Narued  aft«*r  Mr.  Haylock,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Herbert.     Nat.  Ord.  Amaryllida- 

A  small  bulb  from  Buenos  Ayres*  allied  to 
Zephiffuniites ;  llowersstraw-colored,  6olit4irv. 
It  is  nearly  hardy,  the  protection  of  a  cold 
frame  only  being  needed  In  this  climate. 
Propagated  by  offsets.    Introduced  In  1829* 

Hazel  Nut.    See  Corylus, 

Head.     *\  close  terminal  colleetion  of  flowers, 

surrounded  by  au  involucre,  as  In  composite 

flowers. 
Heal-all.     Colli jiaoniH  Canadefwis  and  Rhodiola 

rosed. 
Heal-all,  or  All-heal.     PrmieUa  vulffariSt  which 

see. 
Heart  of  the  Earth.     Pfitndla  vutijaris. 
Heart' Sp-ease>     See  Viota  irimhr. 
Heath,  or  Heather.     A  g«'ncral  name  for  the 
genera  Erica  ami  Callmut 

American  False.     HtuWrnia  erinn^Us, 

Irish.     Dabeoeia  {M^n^irnia)  pol^olia. 

Mediterranean.        Erica     MedOerraniea,     (S. 
i\trn4'a.) 

Sea.    Franhei-iia  Imvia, 

Tree.    Erit^  ar&oreii. 

Cypress.     Ltfeopodium  cUpinum. 

Heather.  Scoteh*  Erica  cinerta  and  Calluna 
rultjariii. 

Heating  by  Fluea^  This  is  now  but  little  done» 
except  by  beginners  wliose  means  are  limited, 
or  wliere  a  temporary  gr^Hm-iiouse  is  erected. 
The  objection  to  heating  by  flues  is,  that 
unless  carefully  construetod,  there  Is  danger 
from  Are,  or  eBeiipe  of  gas  injurious  to  the 
plants ;  still,  many  large  green-hfmso  eBtal> 
lisbnients  are  yet  heated  by  flues»  in  widch 
plants  are  grown  quite  as  well  as  by  hot-wat^T 
heating.  In  constructing  the  furnace  for  flue 
heating,  the  siite  of  the  furnace  doors  should 
be  from  ten  to  sixteen  inches  sc|uaro,  according 
to  the  size  of  space  to  be  heated :  the  length 
of  the  furnace  bars  from  eighteen  to  lorty 
Inches;  the  furnace  should  be  arched  over, 
the  top  of  the  inside  of  the  arch  from  sixteen 
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to  twenty-four  inches  from  the  bars.  The  tlue 
will  alwayb  **draw  "  better  if  slightly  on  lite 
a^scent  t  hroughoat  its  entire  length ;  it  should 
li*}  elevuted  \n  ail  cased  from  the  ground,  on 
Hags  or  brickA,  go  that  its  heat  may  be  given 
i>ut  on  all  sides.  The  irnslde  meat>ure  of  the 
liHck  flue  should  not  be  less  than  8x14  inches; 
if  tiles  can  b*^  conveniently  procured,  they  are 
liest  to  cover  with  ;  but,  if  not,  the  top  of  the 
Hue  may  be  eontraeted  to  bix  inehes,  and 
covered  with  bricks.  After  the  Hue  has  Vw^en 
built  of  i>riek  to  twenty -five  or  tliirty  feet  from 
the  furtja<-'e,  eeineut  *or  vitrified  drain-pipe, 
soven,  eigiitt  or  nine  inehea  in  diameter, 
bhould  be  Ufsed,  a,s  tht\v  are  not  only  thea|>er, 
but  radiate  the  heiit  ijuieker  than  the  bricks ; 
they  are  also  much  easier  eonstruL'ted  and 
cleaned.  Care  sh€»u1tl  be  taken  that  no  wood- 
work is  in  contact  with  t fie  flue  at  any  pla<'e. 
We  have  known  cases  where  wood -work  has 
caught  fire  after  the  house  had  been  in  oi»era- 
tlon  for  years;  but  an  unusually  sttong  draft 
Intensified  the  heal,  and  the  charred  timber 
ignited  and  totally  destroyed  the  greenhouse 
im  d  i  t»*  CO  n  te n  ti>.  1 1  k  h  o  u  I  d  be  take  n  as  a  safe 
rule,  that  wnotl-w*^»rk  should  in  no  ca^e  be 
nearer  the  Hue  or  furuuee  than  eight  im-hes. 
In  constructing  do  not  be  inline  need  by  wiiat 
tht^  mechanics  will  t*/tl  you^  as  few^  of  them 
have  any  experience  in  such  matters,  and  are 
not  able  to  Judge  of  the  dangers  resulting 
from  wowl-work  being  in  close  contat-t  with 
heated  bricks.  The  position  in  which  the  flue 
is  placed  in  the  green-house  depends  iip<m  its 
size.  Presuming  that  the  green -house  to  be 
heated  Is  an  equal  span  of  twenty  feet  wide  by 
(Ifty  fc^et  long,  the  best  way  is  to  start  the 
furnace  at  the  north  end,  so  thztt  the  Hues  will 
run  under  the  ccnt*»r  or  nii<l<lle  bench,  the 
lop  of  the  furnucR  being  inwide  the  green- 
house, the  fire,  of  course,  being  applied  in  the 
*-lied  outside.  A  conjparatively  new  plan  of 
constructing  flues  is  to  have  the  Hue  run  to 
the  end  of  the  green-house,  and,  returning, 
connect  with  the  chimney,  w  hich  is  plaeed  on 
the  top  of  the  arch  of  the  furnace.  By  this 
method,  as  soon  as  a  lire  is  lighted  in  tlie 
furnace,  the  brick-work  forming  the  an-h  gets 
heated,  and  at  once  starts  an  upward  draft, 
which  puts  the  smoke  fine  into  immediate 
action  and  maintains  it;  hence  there  Is  never 
any  trouble  about  the  draft,  as  in  ordinarj* 
flues,  having  the  chimney  at  the  most  distant 

t Joint  from  the  furimce.  It  will  i:>e  seen  that 
>y  this  plan  wo  not  only  get  rid  of  the  violent 
heat  given  out  by  the  furnace,  but  at  the  same 
tlmt*  It  insures  a  complete  drfift,  and  the 
heated  air  from  the  furnuce  is  so  nii»idly 
carried  through  the  entire  length  of  the  Hue. 
that  it  is  nearly  as  hot  when  it  entei^  the 
chimney  as  when  it  left  the  fnrniKre.  This 
perfect  draft  also  does  away  with  all  danger 
of  the  escape  i>f  gas  from  the  Hues  into  the 
grecn-housc,  which  often  happens  when  the 
draft  is  not  active.  Formerly  the  flues  used 
to  l»e  run  niong  one  side  or  end  of  the  green- 
house, cm  [(tying  into  a  chimney  phu-ed  there; 
but  this  meUiod  is  rarely  satisfactory,  as  the 
cold  outside  air,  rushing  down  the^  chimney, 
throws  bff'k  the  heated  air,  particularly  in 
Jiigh  winds,  so  as  to  nearly  destroy  tbe  heat ; 
but  by  the  method  of  constructing  the  chim- 
ney on  the  top  of  the  areb  of  tlie  fumaiie,  and 
ntturning  the  flue  back  Into  it,  no  such  diffl- 
^€ulty  can  occur. 
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Heating  by  Hot-Beds.  The  preparation  of  the 
heMiLin^  matf^rlal  for  the  hot^lnd  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  It  should  be  manure  fresb 
from  the  horse  stable,  and  w^hen  i  hey  can  be 
l»rocured.  it  is  t>etter  to  mi:x  it  w  ith  about  an 
equal  bulk  of  braves  from  the  woods,  or  refuse 
hops.  If  the  weather  is  very  cold,  the  bulk 
of  manuri*  must  be  of  good  size,  from  five  to 
six  wagcm  loatls,  thrown  into  a  compiH't  round 
heap,  eliie  tho  mass  may  be  so  eiiilied  that 
heat  5vill  not  generate.  If  a  shed  is  con- 
venient, the  inanure  may  be  pluced  ther«?, 
especially  if  tJie  quantity  is  small,  to  be  pro- 
t-^K^ted  from  cold  until  the  heat  begins  to  rise. 
The  heap  should  Im»  turned  and  well  broken 
up  before  being  used  for  the  hot-beds,  so  that 
the  rank  steam  may  escape,  and  the  manure 
become  of  the  proper  **  sweetened"  condition. 
It  is  ecoBi>my  of  the  heating  material  t(>  use 
a  pit  for  the  hot'-bed.  Tbis  sb<uild  l>o  made 
from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  six  feet  wide, 
and  of  any  rerpiired  length.  After  the  heat- 
ing material  ha??  been  packed  in  the  pit  to  the 
depLh  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches, 
according  to  the  purpose  ft>r  which  it  is 
wanted,  or  the  season  of  the  year  (the  earlier 
in  the  seasou  the  deeper  it  is  needed),  the 
sashes  should  be  placed  on  the  frame»  and 
kept  close  until  the  heat  generates  in  tlie 
hot-bed,  which  wilt  usually  take  twenty  four 
hours.  Now  plunge  a  tberraometj-*r  into  the 
manure,  and  if  ali  is  right  it  will  indicate 
H)(P  or  more;  but  this  is  yet  too  hot  as  bot- 
tom heat  for  tbe  growth  of  seeds  or  plants, 
anil  a  few  days  of  delay  must  be  allowed  until 
the  thcrnjometer  Indicates  a  falling  of  eigtit 
or  ten  degr«?t^s,  w  hen  the  soil  may  bo  placed 
upon  the  manure,  and  the  seeds  sown  or 
plants  set  out  in  the  hot*bed.  Amateurs  are 
apt  to  be  impatient  in  the  matterof  hot  beds, 
and  often  lose  their  iirst  crop  by  Siiwiitg  or 
planting  bef<ue  the  flrst  violent  heat  has  sub- 
sided. Another  very  common  mistake  Is  in 
l^eginning  U.k>  early  In  the  season.  In  the 
latitude  of  New  York  nothing  is  gained  by 
l)eginriing  Iw^fore  the  flrst  week  in  March,  and 
the  result  will  b**  very  neaiiy  as  gocKl  if  not 
l>egun  until  a  month  later.  There  are  two  or 
threo  importiint  matters  to  bear  In  mind  in 
the  use  of  liot-beds.  It  is  indispensable  for 
safety  to  cover  the  glass  at  night  with  shut- 
ters or  mats  until  ail  danger  of  frost  is  over; 
for  it  nuLst  be  rememlH*rtfd  that  the  contents 
of  a  hot-b4'd  are  always  tender,  from  being 
foreed  so  rapidly  by  the  heat  below,  and  that 
the  slighte-t  frost  will  kill  them.  Again, 
there  is  danger  of  overheating  in  the  daytime 
by  a  neglect  to  ventilate  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  safe  in 
all  the  average  days  of  March,  April  and  May, 
to  have  tlie  sash  of  the  hot-bed  tilted  up 
from  an  inch  to  three  Inches  at  the  back 
fmm  9  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.  Much  will,  of  course, 
depend  upon  the  activity  of  the  heating  ma- 
terial in  the  hot  bed,  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  the  character  of  the  plants  in 
the  bed,  so  that  we  can  only  give  a  loose  gen- 
eral rule.  Numbers  of  inexperienced  amateur 
cultivators  often  lose  the  en tli-e  contents  of 
the  hot^tied  by  having  omitted  ti^  ventilatia 
their  hot-bt^d,  and  on  their  return  home  from 
business  at  night  find  all  the  cont'mtd 
scorched  up.  Or  the  danger  of  the  other  ex- 
treme is,  that  the  plants  are  frozen  through 
neglect  to  cover  tnem  at  night.    A  bot-t^ed 
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requin^t*  a  certnia  uimiunt  of  attonlion,  which 
must  ho  ^Iven  at  tlie  nj^ht  timo,  or  do  titilin^ 
fiU.'tor>'  re?^ults  can  be  expeei.eii. 

Heating  by  Hot  Water.  This  is  now  tlu' 
iu*> I IhmI  hi  U8f'  in  nenrly  all  well-aitp<iint**d 
grfwn-hou!&e  stmpturo*^.  But  Httlt**h»tiiil  need 
Ih?  givon,  as  tlilB  branch  of  heating  is  done 
almot?t  oxclusivi^ly  by  flnns  who  mako  a  special 
business  of  it,  nnd  who  K'^Tierally  undorstantJ 
Ui*»  cons^truetiou  and  reqiiirenioiiL^  nt^cessary 
in  heating,  bettor  than  those  wlio  eiiipl(jy 
ihr»rn  UHually  do;  but  there  are  some  points 
which  it  is  periiapB  as  well  to  slate.  In  any 
sectifm  of  the  fonntry  where  tht?  tlionnometer 
lulls  bolow  zero,  U  a  grcen-hourie,  teji  feiH 
hijrij,  twenty  fe«t  wide,  and  10(1  lon^.  Is  to  hv 
ht'Ut^'d  by  liot  w*ater,  and  a  night-temi>erature 
of  sixty  degrees  is  required,  there  should  1>g 
not  less  than  eight  'Mnnis"  of  ff>ur4neh  pipes 
running  the  iengtii  of  the  house;  if  fifty  de- 
greeg  are  required,  six  **  runs  "  of  pipe  ;  if  fort\^ 
degrees,  four  **  runt^  "  of  pij>e.  Tlie  styles  of 
boilers  in  use  are  bo  varied  that  wo  fortwar  to 
give  any  one  in  pailieular  a  prefertjnee  here. 
If  estiuiftted  by  the  ghuss  surfaee,  one  foot  in 
length  of  four  inch  pipe  is  neeesaaiy  for  every 
three  and  one  half  sqrmrti  feet  of  gl/iss  surfaee^ 
when  the  temperature  is  at  ten  degrees  below 
zero,  to  ke**p  a  teini>erature  of  fifty  degrees  in 
the  gn^m-house.  For  Biaall  green-houses,  or 
sueh  as  are  atta,ehed  to  dwellings,  a  simple 
eoutrivauee  knowji  as  the  BaKt^-burning  Water 
Heater  is  very  o^uivenienL  The  boiler  takes 
up  no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  stove,  and 
the  fire  requires  no  more  skill  or  attention 
than  any  ordinary  base- burning  stove,  being 
fe<i  by  coal  from  the  top.  It  can  be  left  with 
fiafety  ten  or  twelve  hours  without  any  atU'n- 
tion.  At  present  prices,  a  Base-burning  Water 
Hejiter  with  pipes  siiUleient  to  heat  a  green- 
house  10x50  feet,  will  cc^st  abcnit  $20U,  or 
for  twice  that  size  at>out  $350, 

HeatiDg  by  Steam.  Few  groon-houftes  are  as 
yet  heated  hy  steam*  though  the  cost  of  con- 
etnietion  is  much  less,  and  it  is  also  claimed 
that  there  is  greater  economy  in  fyel ;  but 
though  we  have  had  gre**n-lioiises  heated  for 
the  p«LSt  forty  years,  iRith  in  Europe  and 
America,  by  hot  water,  steam  heating  for 
glass  structures  has  tnmle  little  progress.  It 
has  been  sueci^ssfnJIy  done,  however,  tM>th  in 
Phlliidelphla,  CIdrago,  and  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  experiments  with  it  on  n  largo 
settle  are  now  being  tried  in  several  jtartj^  of  the 
eountrj*.  We  have  bui  littlo  doubt  that  in 
crvcting  green-houses  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  one  time  it  is  economy  to  use  steam  heat- 
ing; but  nearly  all  sucli  structures  are  progres- 
dre,  a  few  being  abided  each  year,  and  the 
h'^uting  by  the  or^Unary  hot-water  piiM^s  is  as 
yet  beiieved  by  the  uninitiated  to  be  the  safer 
tnoilo.  It  must  be  some  such  reason  as  this, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  that  has  so  long 
caused  green-houses  to  be  Iieated  by  hot  water 
In  this  age  of  steam, 

Hebecla'dos,  From  hrbt\  pubescence,  and 
klmUm,  ft  branch,  in  reference  t«>  the  halrinees 
of  the  young  sh«*ots.    Nat.  Onl.  Sutaftatetp. 

A  g«*nus  of  perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs, 
fiative^^  of  wesiern  tropical  America.  If. 
hiftttruH  is  an  inl^^resting  green-house  shrub 
with  h/mdsomedrctoplng  purple  Mowers.  It  was 
Introduced  from  the  Andes  of  Peru  in  1884, 
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and   is   propagated   by   cuttings  of  the   half- 
ripened  wockL 

Hebecii'riiitn.  A  genus  now  included  with 
Ktijiaioriiim, 

He'ctea.  Named  after  J.  H.  G.  IhchU  a  Trus- 
sian  eounsellori  who  died  in  1837.     Nat.  Oi*d. 

A  genus  of  pretty  green-house  plazits,  closely 
alIie<J  to  Dijrkki.  The  leaves  aie  long,  spiny, 
n'curved,  and  crowded.  They  are  all  natives 
of  Mexico.  //.  (^»VoV->*6rc''/t/o  is  the  most  orna- 
Tiif^ntiil  and  desirable  Bpecies. 

Hedeo'ina.  Mock  Pennyroyal.  From  hedtomtL, 
the  Greek  nanjo  of  Mint,  Nat  Urd.  Lahiatm. 
The  only  species  of  interest  in  this  gentis  is 
//.  pukgioukif,  the  American  Pennyroyal,  com- 
mon in  oj>cu,  barren  wttods  and  ilelds.  It  has 
the  taste  and  odor  nearly  of  the  true  Penny- 
royal {Menika  Pitiegium)  of  Europe. 

He'dera.  The  Ivy,  The  naxne  appears  to  be 
derived  from  hedra,  a  Celtic  word,  signifying 
a  cord ;  and  the  English  mime,  Ivy,  is  derived 
from  iu\  a  word  in  the  same  language,  signi- 
fying green,  from  its  being  always  green, 
Nat.  Ord.  AraliareiP. 

This  well-known  plant  Is  what  botanists 
call  a  rooting  climber;  that  is  to  say^  its 
stems  elimb  up  trees,  walls,  sides  of  dwell- 
ings, or  any  other  suitable  object  which  pre- 
sents a  sufficiently  rough  surface  for  their 
roots  to  ta.ke  hold  of;  as,  unless  this  Is  the 
cas<v  the  Ivy,  whenever  it  is  rendered  heavy 
hy  rain  tir  snow^  falls  down.  Whenever, 
therefore,  Ivy  Is  wnntetl  to  cover  smooth, 
newly -pi  a  stored  walls,  the  Ivy  should  be 
nailed  agninst  theui,  or  secured  with  copper 
wire.  The  Ivy  is  remarkable  for  undergoing 
a  complete  clumge  in  its  leaves  wh*'n  it  flow- 
ers. The  barren,  or  creephig  Ivy,  which  trails 
along  t!ie  ground,  and  roots  into  it,  rarely 
flowei-s,  audits  leaf  is  deeply  cut;  but  the 
tree  Ivy,  or  Howe  ring  part,  rears  itself  on 
high,  BO  as  to  be  lully  exposed  to  the  light 
and  »ir,and  the  leaves  become  of  an  oval  shape. 
H.  Caiiftrien^in^  tho  giant,  or  Irish  Ivy,  as  Itia 
sometimes  called,  though  it  ia  a  native  of  tho 
Canaries,  is  hardier  ami  grows  much  faster 
than  the  common  kind;  but  tho  variegated 
kinds  are  tender,  and  grow  murh  ahnver.  Ivy 
requires  a  deep  and  somewhat  light  soil,  into 
which  its  roots  can  penetrate  easily;  and 
when  grfiwn  for  any  purpose  in  pots  or  boxes 
it  should  be  atiundantly  supplied  with  water. 
Ivy  is  useful  in  all  eases  where  a  naked  sj»aeo 
is  to  bo  covered  with  green  in  a  short  spaco 
of  time;  and  it  is  particuhirly  valuable  in 
town  gardens,  iis  it  wiil  bear  the  smoke  and 
want  of  pure  air  in  cities  better  than  most 
other  plants.  It  should,  however,  in  alieloso 
and  crowded  situations,  be  atmndantly  sup- 
plieci  with  water^  and  ocj'asionaily  syVlnged 
over  tlje  leaves.  Tho  gold  and  silvi'r  varie- 
ties are  very  beautiful,  e.specially  the  former, 
when  gn*wn  against  the  chimney  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house or  green  house;  but  they,  liko 
nearly  all  variegated  leaved  plants,  are  more 
tender,  and  rcrjuiro  a  higher  temperature 
than  tho  plain  greon-leaved  kinds.  Increased 
freely  by  cuttings. 

Hedera'cese.    A  name  given  to  the  Nat.  Ord» 

Ar(tHtitr*F. 

Hedge  Bindweed     CahfHtfgin  srphmt. 
Hedgehog.     ItanunaUfM  arvemtitt. 
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Hedge^hog  O-rass,    So«  fJendima, 

Hedge  Mustard.     SiHfftnbnuiti  ojficmaie. 

Hedge  Kettle.     Stachya  syhalka. 

Hedges.  Many  shrjibs  and  plants  aro  avmlablo 
for  utilizing  for  liedges^  wliieh  a.io  often 
t^xtensively  plajit-od  In  connt=i«tion  with  gar- 
dGns,  either  for  boundary  fL^ncea,  sereftjiSt  or 
wind  breaks,  Ttieni^  are  gem^rally  Boloot*^(l  to 
suit  the  sfii^cial  roc[uin''mrmt.8  for  wlaeh  the 
hedge  is  inlumb^il^  or,  |i«MiiapB,  dlfTnront  eolis 
or  Jt)catIoris  may  have  offet't  on  t  ln^  ri<?lnriion. 
The  principal  plants  now  use*!  aro  (dei'ichioufi) 
O.sago  Orango,  European  and  Californlan 
Privet,  Althaeas,  lilaos  and  Japan  Quku^**; 
Beech,  Thorns  of  various  sorlf^,  Horn  beam, 
etc,,  are  also  excollHnt  heilge  phints,  though 
of  rather  slow  growth.  Of  everKnHms»  Am»n- 
ican  and  Biborian  Arborvitji^s,  lli'tinosporai^, 
and  Hemlork  nialio  exi:«dli'nt  hedges  that 
stand  cutting  well,  and  can  be  kept  to  any 
desired  height;  Nf>rnay  8|)riieo  also,  for  » 
dividing  fenee  or  wijid  bi*eak,  it*  unsurpassed. 

Hedge  Violet.     Yhlu  »yhaiica. 

Hedy'ohium.  Garland  Flower.  From  hf*/!ffH^ 
fiweet,  and  c/it'^i*,  anow;  in  n'ferenre  to  the 
sweet-see  1 1  ted,  Hiiuw-wliite  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species.     Nut.  (Jr<i.  S^imjibcracrtF. 

AlH>autiful  genus,  deserving  a  plaee  wher- 
ever spaee  can  U)  afforded  them  In  the  h< it- 
house.  They  will  attain  a  tieigb t  of  f n>m  th ree 
to  flvo  feet,  ami  flower  pnjftiKely,  fnlly  prov 
ing  the  liinesHof  the  term,  "Gadnnd  Flower/' 
appli^^d  to  tliein.  There  are  a  large  niindier 
of  species,  uiOf^tly  from  the  East  Indies.  //♦ 
QardnerUium^  one  of  the  most  useful  of  these, 
grows  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  betiring 
huge  spikes  of  bright  h^inon-eoloretl  flowers, 
with  long  scarlet  stamen:^  and  el«*gant  Canna- 
llke  foliage.  It  is  an  admiral 'le  jdant  for  out- 
door decoration  in  sunmier,  and  the  crowns 
may  be  lifted  and  stored  in  winter  giniilar  to 
those  of  the  Gmna  or  Dahlia.  They  are 
propagated  by  dlvishnjs  of  the  planta  before 
repotting  In  the  spring* 

Hedy'sarum.  Tlie  French  HoneyBuckle.  From 
hedyHdron^  tlie  jjunic  of  a  puidlionaeeous  plmit 
deseril)ed  by  Theophrustus.  NaU  OnL  Legum* 
inoBtr. 

This  genus  Ineludes  many  speeies  of  hand- 
some bardv  arinnal  and  perennial  pbmts, 
natives  of  Europe,  nerth  Africa,  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Asia,  and  North  Americt*. 
Their  flowers  are  puijde,  white,  and  rarely 
yellow,  tMjrne  In  iirondnent  racemose  spikes. 
ii.  coromirittm,  the  French  Honeysuckle,  the 
species  mobt  usually  cultivated,  is  a  pei^ninial 
herb,  with  spikes  of  deep  red  flowers.  There 
Is  also  a  white-iioweri'd  variety.  If.Ji*>j!ttoHitm^ 
41  closely  allied  species  from  southern  Bpain, 
has  red  flowers,  tinged  with  bUn\  They  are 
all  of  easy  culture  in  open,  sunny  gardens, 
and  are  reailily  increased  by  seeds. 

Hedy'scepo  Cauterburyajia.  A  name  given  to 
KeiUkt  CaiUerbtfryami, 

Hee'xla  rosea.  A  synonym  of  Hctt5rocenir€m 
roseufn. 

Hei'nsia.  A  genus  of  Ruhiartfr,  In  eluding  a 
f«  \v  species  "of  evergreen  Hlirulja,  natives,  of 
tropical  Africa,  //.  jasminifiora^  the  only 
species  yet  intniduced,  Is  a  beautiful,  inueh 
branohedi  unarmed,  glabrous     shrub,    with 
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pure    white    J  as  mine- like    flowers.      Fropa- 
gated  by  cuttings;  introduced  in  1824. 

Helcia.  From  heltnum,  a  horae-eoUar ;  in 
reference  to  the  ctirious  formation  of  the 
flowers*    Nat,  Ord.  Orchidacefr. 

JL  aanguumlmta,  the  only  epecles.  Is  a 
Ih  autiful  terrestrial  Orchid  from  the  Peruvian 
Andes.  Its  flowei*s  are  produced  in  great 
profusion  on  single  stalks  from  the  bfise  of 
the  bidbs;  the  sepals  and  peUds  yellowish, 
beautifully  marked  with  reddish  brown ;  lip 
large,  widte,  marked  with  purplish  crimson. 
It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  eoM  house,  and 
Is  increased  by  dlvlsiun.    Syn,  Tricopilia, 

Hele'mum.  Sneeze  Weed,  Named  after  the 
l>eautiful  HfhiK  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Nat*  t>rd,  Compo^tUfi. 

A  snmll  genus  of  showy,  Imidy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  a  h^w  haidy  annuals.  The  Ib>wein5 
are  mostly  large  and  yellow,  somewhat  re- 
BexnbHog  those  of  Huilberlda,  which  Htmilarit}^ 
prevents  their  iniroduetinn  to  the  lluwer 
gartien .  H.  (luiitnmab^  the  only  nati  ve  sjietdes, 
popularly  known  as  Kneeze  Wee*l,  Is  a  ghowy 
plant,  growing  from  two  ttt  thive  foot  high. 
It  is  conimon  Kouthwani. 

Helia'nthemum,  Sun  Eose.  From  htlim^  the 
son,  and  ii«i/te«ic/»,  a  llower.  Nut.  Ord* 
CiMttttyir. 

Low  shrubs,  generally  used  for  planting  on 
rock-work,  and  Btr<uigly  resembling  theCistus 
or  Rock  Eime.  As  mo^it  of  the  species  ore 
rather  tentler,  they  require  proteetion  during 
win  tor.  For  th  Is  rcast  »n  tliey  ai  e  either  growu 
in  pots,  wliieh  are  plaei'd  on  the  rtK-k-work 
among  the  stones,  or  t^ken  up  afjd  repc)tt<^d 
in  winter,  to  be  planteil  out  again  in  spring* 
They  an?  g<'ne rally  increased  by  9i?©ds,  whieh 
ripen  inabundnnce. 

Helia'ntbus.  The  Sun  Flower*  From  Mion, 
the  sun,  and  anihoM,  a  llower;  In  referenctt  to 
the  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  that  the 
flowers  alv\ays  turn  their  fiices  towaid  th© 
sun.     Nat.  i»rd.  ComfH>mUE. 

An  extensive  germs  of  hardy  annuals  and 
herbaceous  perennials.  The  annual  of  Ihi* 
nann\  H.  finnwiw*,  though  a  tmtlve  of  Peru,  Is 
of  the  hardiest  of  its  kind,  as  it  oidy  requin^s 
sowing  in  the  open  border.  The  llowers  are 
innuense  in  size,  averaging  a  foot  in  diaiueter; 
color  yellow  wilh  a  dark  disk.  It  is  not, 
however,  sultnbie  for  any  situation*  nnle&d 
tiiere  bo  al>ui>danee  of  room,  on  account  of 
tlie  large  size  of  it**  stalks  and  leavea  It 
is,  however,  much  grown  In  marshy  dls- 
triels,  because  of  Its  supposed  virtue  of 
absorbing  malaria.  Of  lite  many  variet  ie>  of 
this  species,  porbapa  the  flnestare  //.  globottus 
fmhtlosus,  and  H.  OiUfontieuM,  both  of  which 
have  very  large,  extremely  double,  globular 
flowers  wlien  fully  developed.  H,  hibernsu^t 
the  well-known  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  some- 
times cultivated  ff»r  its  tulnTs,  which  are  In 
considerable  demand  esiieeially  in  Euiiipe, 
for  soupti,  etc.  The  name  of  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  Id  considered  to  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Italiiin  Girmok  Ariu^ot*<cn  or  Siui'llower 
Artichoke,  under  which  name  it  is  said  to 
iiave  been  orlgirifllly  distributed  fnmi  the 
Farnese  garden  at  Hume  soon  after  Us  Intro- 
duction to  Eur«q»e  in  K'dT.  The  perennirtl 
kinds  are  quile  iinrdy  and  many  of  them  are 
very  ornamental.  iA  onjt/aliA,  a  species  from 
Texas,  forms  a  busli  f  tiuu  six  to  ten  feot  in 
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h**Ight,  with  numerous  narrow  rociun^ed 
Inrives  Bunuomit*id  by  lar|?e  Im^so  jmriiek's  of 
roniparativi*ly  guiitll  bright  yellow  lltiwiir 
liejuk,  forming?  when  in  bloom  a  veritable 
foiiiitain  of  gold.  It  [a  oho  of  the  mo^t 
striking  and  uwt'ful  of  autumnal  flowering 
l»lants.  H,  muUiJionm  j}leHu.H,  a  varitiiy  of 
H,  deedpHaUtti,  priMJuiM.^s  large,  vi*ry  dtmble 
ll<jwers^,  thre  J  to  liv<;  inches  In  d  Ian  inter,  f}X- 
cH'edingly  show^^  and  dt'sirable,  II.  ritjidtifi 
and  eit»v*»ral  cvilinr  species  are  vs-nll  worthy  of 
a  BpfDL'e  in  a  e.ilteotion  of  hardy  herhaeeuuH 
jdanlB, 

fieliohry^Bum.  Everlasting  Flowon  Fr<ini 
keltoM,  the  sun,  and  ckry^oa,  gold  ;  in  allutsii>n 
to  the  brilliant  llowers.  Nat- Ord,  Compoaitin. 
Syn*  EiichrtfHaifi, 

The  genuB  consists  of  annnals,  hardy  herba- 
ceous i»erennials,  and  evergreen  shrubs,  tiie 
two  latter  rarely  neen  except  in  botmih'ul 
e.olji^ctions.  The  comui  ^n  yellow  Everbistlng, 
JL  braeteatum,  is  a  hardy  annual  that  only 
reiiuires  a*) wing  in  the  open  border,  H,  bicolor 
is  a  very  F-light  variety  of  it,  ni^^roly  diff^^riug  in 
fra\ing  11  le  out<»r  peial*  tipjm'i  with  copper 
eolnr;  iml  //,  marranthtim  has  white  Howera 
tippeii  Willi  pink,  ami  is  verj^  handsome*  This 
tjH  I'ies  is  a  ir.'itive  <vf  the  Ssvaa  Klver  eolony. 
It  nirtv  either  Im  Bown  in  the  op' ii  ground  in 
April,  to  IIc»wor  in  autumn,  or  in  a  hot-bed  iu 
Eebr nary  to  plant  out  in  May.  H.  orknttdi', 
the  Immortelle  of  oonjuieree,  a  native  of  the 
Irtland  of  Crete,  alth*>ugh  known  in  Europe 
B 1  n e e  1G20,  was  no t  ge n e ral  1  y  c n  1 1  i v n ted  bef <> re 
1  s  1 5 .  A t  p re ^*ni t  1 1  ii*  e ii  i e Uy  g i-o  w n  in  the 
i^iiith  of  France,  wheio  the  laad  gradually 
.wiupeH  to  the  Medit^F'rranean.  It  comeK  to 
the  grea'ei^t  perfection  in  po'^ithins  well 
exposed  to  the  Bun,  and  Burroundetl  by  dry 
»itv»fie  walU.  where  it  counueuees  to  bloom  in 
June.  It  is  propagitt.Ml  by  division  of  the 
larger  tuft^,  an<l  thrives  bent  in  a  light,  **tony 
or  poroui*  **oii.  Tho  flowering  BtemB  are 
gathered  before  the  Hovv^emare  fully  Mxpanded» 
by  women,  who  make  them  up  into  BinuH 
bundles  whleh  are  wmi ally  placed  to  dry  on 
tho  atone  walls  of  tbeeneloHure  In  whleh  they 
grow.  When  properly  dried,  they  are  taken 
away  by  young  girls  who  are  **rnployed  to 
remove  the  downy  covering  from  the  steuis, 
A  fM>und  weight  of  the  chied  plants  ectntains 
about  two  hundred  stems,  each  bearing  on  an 
average  twenty  flowers.  Eaeh  tuft  of  the 
gn  ivv'lng  plants  prodyce.^ from  sixty  to  seventy 
Hj«'inH».  An  aero  of  ground  contains  about 
1»>,<MXI  tuftM,  which  will  annnnlly  yUdd  from 
two  to  Uireotons  weight  of  f tried  Immortelles, 
and  a  well-establlfihed  and  WidUmiinaged  plan- 
ttdton  will  continue  produetivo  from  eight  to 
l<»n  year*^.  The  (lowers  are  Bidd  either  by  the 
bundle  or  weight,  the  bu udles  ranging  from 
three  to  six  cents  em-h,  aeeonliug  to  size, 
while,  if  sold  by  weight,  the  price  varies  from 
three  to  live  dollars  a  hnndroil  weight, 
iw?eording  to  thn  state  of  the  market. 
The  natural  color  of  tho  flowers  la  a 
df»op  ypllow,  but  the  mannfiiL^turers  of 
bonqneti^,  wreath k*  etc.,  ttye  large 
->  of  tliem  in  other  colon*  also 
riiM  i.y  tiiack,  green,  and  orango  red.  This 
l.ist  nam«*d  eolur,  said  to  bo  obtaineil  from  a 
preparation  of  borax,  is  very  bauds^tune,  and 
iB  tin*  favorite  tli»t  of  tlie  peviple  ut  the  Honth 
*it  Kiirope.  Largt»  quantities  ai*e  also  bleached 
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wddte,  with  a  preparation  of  chloride  of  lime, 
and  with  the  natural  yellow  tlowi*rBand  tho  He 
thut  uredyed  btiwk  are  used  U^  form  the  wreaths 
an  d  t  dhe  r  de  vi(^e  s  devo  t  e  d  to  th  e  dead.  T  ho  se 
which  are  dyed  of  brighter  colors  are  used, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  natural  flowers,  for 
bouquets,  or  room  decoration  ;  in  these,  how* 
ever,  the  InimoTlelle  takes  no  prominent  phioe 
among  other  llowers.  Its  great  distinction 
from  theui  seems  to  consist  in  iti^i  ponsesslon 
fif  those  peculiarities  of  structure  which  have 
induced  a  nation  of  sentiment  and  retlned 
ta-.te  to  select  it  as  the  most  fitting  of  all  to 
fill  the  olBca  and  bear  the  title  of  **Tbe 
Flower  of  the  Grave."  Tiie  manufacture  of 
Immortelle  wreuths  in  Paris  for  funeral 
decorations  engages  upwards  of  1.5tlO  persims. 
The  Immortelles  are  gathered  in  August  on 
the  arid  hills  of  central  and  southern  France. 
They  are  brought  to  the  market  in  their 
natural  condition,  and  the  yellow  IdoKsoms 
are  dyed  or  bleached  white,  green  or  red,  in 
rcadiui'ss  Ifor  All-lSaints  and  AlbSonls  days, 
Nov  ember  1st  and  2d,  whenallguod  Farisians 
visit  their  rtdatives*  graves.  On  these  fctett- 
drs-mortn,  the  gates  of  the  cemeteries  are  beset 
with  dealers  in  wreaths,  crosses,  and  head- 
crowns.  At  Pere  la  Chaise  alone  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  2iJ0,nTO  persons  visit 
the  cemeteries,  and  the  sale  of  luimortelio 
wreaths  reaches  about  25,000,  Tho  silvery- 
white  *»Cape  Flower"  of  the  tlorists  is 
HHiehrysum  veRtitum  (tiyn.  LeuvoHtFinrnd)  intro- 
duced to  cultivaticm  from  South  A  idea  iji 
1774.  Largo  quardities  are  imported  every 
year  from  the  Cape  r>f  Gi)o<l  Hope,  tho  lovely 
silvery  shei^u  of  the  llowers  enp«Tseding  In  a 
great  measure  the  Frencii  or  Genuan  white 
ImmorteUes. 

HeUco'nia.  From  Hflimn,  a  hill  consp crated  to 
the  Muses;  from  Its  an:lnity  to  the  genus 
Musa.     Nat,  Ord,  Sritamint'fF. 

A  genus  of  interesting  plants  fr<»m  th'*  West 
Imlies  and  8ouih  America.  Their  fruit  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  though  Inferior  to  tlie 
Banana^  It  requires  the  same  general  treat- 
ment as  the  Maraitta,  but  is  loo  large  for  gen- 
eral green  house  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
division  of  pi  int. 

Helio'pMla,  From  heUoM^  the  sun,  and  phUeo, 
to  love  ;  referring  to  the  sunn3*  aspect  where 
they  delight  to  grow.     Nat.  Ord.  CrucifertF. 

Beautiful  Httle  annual  plants,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Gm>d  Ho|»e,  generally  with  bine 
flow*^rs,  and  very  hmg,  slender  stems.  The 
eeeds  sin  mi  id  be  sown  i>n  a  hot-bed  In  Febru- 
ary, and  the  plants  planted  out  in  a  warm, 
open  Bituaiion  in  May. 

Hello'pBl«.  Ox-eye.  From  hFUoit,  tlifl  sun,  and 
opHiH,  like ;  in  allusion  to  the  appemrauoe  of 
the  flowers,     Nat.  Ord.  CoinpoHU^, 

A  genus  comiu'lslng  alK»ut  six  speeleis  of 
hnnly  perennials,  with  ratlier  large,  golden- 
yellow  llowers.  The  native  species*  H.  k€vi»^ 
is  very  sh(nvy  and  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Heliotrope.    See  lleliotropium, 

Heliotro'plum.  Heliotrope,  From  h^fios,  the 
sun,  and  tn/i}^^  twirdng;  in  reference  to  the 
curled  or  twining  flower  branch,  Nat.  Ord, 
Bonwimta'ir. 

This  g«*rms  of  Jnterestlng  plaiits  consists  of 
hardy  and  tender  annmils  and  green-house 
shrul>8.    Of  tlie  lattt?r  U,  Feruvinnum  is  the 
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well-known  Heliotrope,  a  gtMK^rnl  favorite 
from  its  d<5lkHuus  fragninee.  It  grows  fiot'iy 
id  tho  ofMfii  hordor,  Afu*r  tho  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  until  killed  by  froBt,  tlio  pUtut  it*  a- 
completo  nians  of  bloinu.  It  and  its  many 
varicjtif  B  are  also  lar^^'tdy  grown  in  ilm  grciMi- 
houi^e  for  cut  flowers  in  winter,  atid  is  easily 
increa«i*'d  by  cuttings  or  from  seed.  liitro- 
duced  Iron  I  Peru  in  1757. 

Heli'ptemm*  From  helios,  the  Bun,  muljiiermK 
a  wing.     Nat.  Onl.  ComposUa^. 

An  ex tenBive genus,  separftted  from  HfUeJirtf- 
sum,  with  which  it  was  formerly  chtfc>s<:id.  The 
epeeies,  commonly  known  a^4  Ever  a>^ting 
Flowers,  are  t-ender  annuals  from  Simth  Afrlra, 
AnstruliiL,  and  Tasmania.  Tho  name  *' Ever- 
lasting Flower**  is  promiseuonsly  applied  to 
the  plant.H  of  this  genus  and  their  allies.  Tin? 
arrangcMuent  of  them  in  bouquets  and  floml 
designs  in  on  extensive  biiKinoBsinFranee  and 
Germany,  They  grow  freely  from  seed,  and 
thrive  beyt  in  a  light»  dry  soil,  made  tolerably 
rii'h,  Introdiw^ed  from  Swan  Kiv(*r  in  1S(}3. 
lUiodanthe  and  Astelnm  are  placed  under  this 
gruus  by  some  botanists. 

Hellebore.    See  Helkhortw. 

Wliite  or  Swamp.     Veratrum  nigrum, 

Hellel^oma.  Hellebore.  From  hrlein,  to  cause 
death,  and  bora,  torn] ;  in  reference  to  Its 
poisonous  quality,     Nat,  Ord,  Ranutwulttcf^r. 

This  genus  consists  of  hardy  herbat^eims 
perennials,  giT»wing  best  under  the  ehatlo  of 
trees.  The  **  Christmas  Ruse,'*  fL  niijtr.  Is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  bebmglng 
to  this  genus,  on  a<  count  t>f  its  lowering  in 
wlnt-er  or  very  early  in  spring,  beiiae  almost 
every  other  flower.  If  grown  in  a  frame,  it 
will  be  true  to  its  name,  and  lie  we  r  freely 
during  tho  Christmas  holidays.  It  is  increased 
Ijv  division  of  tho  roots ;  introduced  from 
Austria  in  15%. 

Helmet.  The  hood<>d  upper  part  of  »ome  flow- 
ers, as  in  the  Monkshr^od. 

Helmet  Flouver.  A  common  name  applied  to 
AcouUam,  Cvrya7ilhen\  and  Sadfllaria. 

He'lmia,  In  honor  of  Dr.  (1\  Helm,  a  German 
et*eh»si/istiQ.     Nat.  Onl,  £Hf*HcoreafTiE* 

A  genus  of  handsome  climbers,  allied  to  the 
DwsfSirea  or  Yam,  and  reepiiring  the  same 
tre^itiuent. 

Helo'nias.  From  helos,  a  marsh ;  habitat  of  the 
species.  A  genus  of  LUia<X4r,  the  only  species, 
of  which  A  btiiiiUa  Is  a  pretty  herba<;eoiis 
perennial,  flowering  early  in  spring,  found 
Bparingly  in  i>oggj*  places  from  New  Jersey  to 
Virginia. 

Hemexo^calli'doee.  A  subdivision  of  the  nat- 
ural tu'der  LiliaetuT. 

Hemeroca'llis.  Day  Lily.  From  Af^mrnr,  aday, 
and  kdUoH.  beauty;  alludingto  the  beauty  and 
duration  of  tho  tirtwers.  Nat.  Ord.  LiUami. 

Strong  fjereimial  plants,  with  yellow  or  cop- 
per-colored flowei*s.  They  aie  perfectly  hardy, 
and  thrive  best  in  a  ujoist^  shady  situation. 
The  more  eomraon  sorts  are  unworthy  of  culti- 
vation, if.  JIttra,  found  from  the  south  of 
Europe  to  Sil>ena  and  Japan,  has  beautiful 
clear  yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers,  borne  In 
oiu steers  on  tail  scapes.  If  in  a  shady 
liorder  they  remain  some  time  in  flower- 
Propagated  by  division  of  the  root. 
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Heimonl'tes.  From/t£fiiio9i04it  amnle;  supposed 
U>  be  barren,     Nat.  Ord.  PolupiMliacftF. 

A  small  genus  of  Ferns,  wlib  simple  palmate 
fronds,  imtives  of  tlj<^  tropics  of  both  the  New 
and  Old  Worhls,  They  are  exceedingly  inler- 
esLing  plants  for  the  hot-house,  where  they 
must  be  grown.  They  are  increased  by  dlvi- 
«iion ;  introduced  In  1798. 

Hemitelia.  From  h^mi,  half,  and  felia,  a  lid  ;  ia 
reference  to  the  shape  of  the  induBium.  A 
genus  of  about  thirty  species  t»f  tree  fomeiM 
belonging  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  PolyjMMlifirnv. 

Natives  of  South  America  and  tho  West 
Indies,  They  are  all  strong  growers  making 
beautiful  sf)eeimens,  but  require  a  large  ifroen- 
housi*  rir  conservatory  to  give  room  for  their 
p  ro  pe  r  de  v  e  I  op  m  eat. 

Hemlock.     Bi'c  Ccmium  martdatum, 

^^^ater.     CituUu  virona,  and  C  mcwuttUa, 
Spruce.     See  Tnujitt  CnnndetiHiA. 

Hemp.      The  common  name  of  Canmthi»  9nHta^ 
also   applied    to    various    valuable    Bbres^ 
employed  for  TimnufactuHng  purp4»s¥xs. 
Bow-8tring  of    India.     San^ei^iera   Zeytanka^ 

and  CalotropUi  tjiguntra. 
Ca nad  a  o  r  I  n d  i an ,     A  poej/num  cannaltin  um . 
East  Indinn.     Ciinnahm  auUvat  and   HUnttcun 

CttnnabtHiiM. 
Manilla.     The  flbn-  of  3fiw»«  ie^tiliA. 
Water.       Eaputorinm     cattnahinum,       Acnidit 
cunnabina^  and  BUkvs  tripartUa, 

Hemp  Nettle.     GoleopsiA    Tttrahii. 

Hemp  Weed.     Climbing.    MLkania  MramUns. 

Hen  and  Ckickeo  Daisy.     St3e  B^liif*  prrmnm. 

Hen  and  Chickens.  A  popular  nam**  for  otnf 
ot  the  Houbch-uks,  Strnjiervivum  soboliferum. 

Henbane.     See  Hyosct/amuH. 

Heima  Flailt.     Lmrgonia  alba. 

Hep,  or  Hip,  The  fruit  of  the  Dog  Ro«e,  Ro64l 
canifut,  and  othi»r  species  of  Ro»a, 

Hepa'tica.  From  ftepaticOA^  rf?lating  to  the 
liver ;  referring  to  the  lobed  leaves,  Nat.  Ord* 
RuHunmht4:em. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  |ieren. 
nials,  one  of  our  earliest  '*  wihl  flowers,"  and 
very  common  in  the  woods  throughout  th«» 
Eiistern  and  Northern  States.  It  succeeds 
w«dl  in  a  shady  border. 

Herac'leum.  Cow  Parsnip.  From  hirtiekH,  a 
plant  c<msecrat«>d  to  Hercules.  Nat.  Ord. 
rmbellifenL. 

A  genus  of  large,  coarse  growing,  hardy 
perennials  and  biennials,  tx^ari tig  large  umt*els 
of  white  flowers.  They  are  all  t*»o  w»K*dy  la 
appearance  for  the  flower  ganien.  being  suit- 
able  only  for  large  mosses  in  rocky  plact^ 
difTieutt  to  eiiltivate. 

Herb.  A  plant  that  does  not  pofiseea  a  woody 
stem. 

Herbaceous.  Merely  greeo«  or  tbln  gre«»n  and 
cellular,  as  the  tissue  of  membraneous  lea v^» 
Also  producing  an  annual  st43m  from  a  immo- 
idal  root- 

H^ibaceoua  Plants,  Hardy.  W.  Unbinson  In 
'  *  H  {inly  F I  o  w  ers , "  Li  »ml  on,  1 888 ,  sjiy  e :  *  *  Tlie 
culture  of  the  finest  hardy  perennials  dihhI 
not  interfere  in  the  slightest  degm^A  with  that 
of  bedding  plants,  or  anything  else— Indeed  It 
would  enhance  tiie  beauty  of  all,  and  In 
almtist  every  garden  there  Is,  goodnAas 
knows,  aa  abumlanco  of  room  tor  imprxiv©- 
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^inent  of  this  kind*  To  discuss  tho  subject 
fr«:>rn  tho  biLsia  of  the  "rnixod  border/'  Is 
t>tnpU^tely  to  b*^g  Uio  questioa,  and  in  most 
ttSfi^fj  whctii  people  discuss  this  <iiR'»Uon,  tl\Q 
Did  mixed  border  soomei  to  ri*|ir*is4*nt  their 
Idewl  of  the  highest  boauty  to  hn  aUiiined  by 
Itlie  ut*e  of  the  hurdy  liorbariKnis  and  alpliin 
Bora  of  our  gard*'n3.  To  uu*  it  hn.s  a  vi*fy 
ilfTerent  and  a  very  much  wi<]pr  aji*!  nolder 
&p«»ct.  I  have  been  somewliat  surprised 
"  that  people  have  spttken  so  encouragingly  of 
the  matter,  considering  their  point  of  vi*nv* 
During  the  past  eiglit  or  nine  years  I  hfivn 
[tUirht  after  iiardy  plants  of  all  kimls  iiiire- 
rmittinglv,  and  previous  to  that  I  had  seen  a 
few  gLn>d  old- fashioned  mixed  borders  ;  but  at 
fjotime  have  I  ever  seen  anything  in  this  way 
that  displayed  a  tithe  of  tlie  heautifitl  plants 
which  it  might  have  had,  or  tluit  was  in  any 
way  worthy  of  a  b**autif ul  garden.  A ssu  rfdly 
a  well  arrant^od  mixed  borcler  wouhl  be  one  of 
the  most  Interesting  things  ever  seen  in  any 
garden*  But  it  is  not  aloiio  in  that  way  that 
the  plantii  under  discussion  may  be  matlo 
available*  Many  coiubinations  of  the  utmost 
beauty  and  which  have  not  yet  been  attempted 
in  gardt^ns,  are  qnite  pessible  with  them*  and 
very  few  have  any  idea  of  the  many  divers 
J  ways  in  which  thc.v  may  be  cultivated^  so  as  to 
ttain  the  happiest  results*"  A  collection  of 
ardy  plants  is  most  interesting,  and  should 
form  a  feature  in  every  gard(*n.  Their  treat- 
ment is  of  the  easiest  descnption,  provided 
due  preparation  Is  made  for  tlu'lr  rpception, 
and  ordinary  att?*ntirm  hostowt^.l  al'tervvards 
ia  keeping  the  borders  c  leaned,  and  the  plants 
tied  up  to  protect  th»*m  from  rcjugh  winds. 
Some  eorts  are  well  adapted  fnv  miisslng  In 
large  ur  small  beds,  tlie  majority  however* 
most  suitable  for  cultivation  in  private  gar- 
dens may  be  belter  arranged  In  mixed 
borders,  reserving  the  dwarf  and  more  deli- 
neate sorts  for  spechd  culture  in  the  rock- 
rden.  A  general  display  at  any  partit;ular 
eason  is  not  usually  the  rule  with  a  varied 
ICoUoetion  of  herbaceous  plants,  yet  their 
lowering  period  extends  with  one  or  another 
'p?nu&  nearly  throughout  the  year;  spring 
imd  autunm  being  the  seasons  when  niKst 
are  represented,  their  requirements  binng 
more  fully  niet  t^y  a  cooler  temperature  ami 
moister  atmosphere  than  those  experienced 
in  summer.  Mixed  borders^  groups  and  beds 
of  the  liner  perenrdala  maybe  murh  Improved 
by  being  varied  with  tufts  of  the  finer  orna- 
mental grasses,  tthich  see.  Various  select 
peri?nnlala»  grown  in  quantity,  afford  an  in- 
valuable supply  of  cut  flowers  especially  in 
early  autumn;  a  large  number  also  of  the 
bulbous  section,  n<»w«*r  vt^ry  early  In  spring, 
Lfid  are  additionally  attractive  and  useful  on 
Ihat  account.  The  maiority  of  hardy  plants 
oay  be  r^ailily  rai>**'fl  frofu  seed^  sown  ontsidt^ 
It  I' r  the  first  of  April,  whr^n  germination  is 
k»l»*rably  certain  :  a  larjje  proportion  however 
nay  b«  readily  propagated  by  division  on  the 
oommencL'ment  of  the  new  growth  in  spring, 
Th**  folli»wlng  selection  embraces  many  ut 
I  the  most  desirable  species  and  varieties;  as  a 
juido  in  planting  we  give  the  color  and  the 
riiL^'  lioight  in  feet: 
A*  '  i»at«irium,  bright  yellow,  4  ft. 

Ill  roseura,  rose,  2  ft. 
l'LiLrmi>  a  t!,  pb,  doiible  whiti\  I  ft. 
tum^^wtusa,  bHght  yellow,  1  ft. 
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Aconitum  CaHfornieum,  blue,  2  to  3  ft. 

Japiuiieuru,  flesh  color,  6  ft. 

Napnllus,  blue,  tj  to  4  ft. 

variegatum,  blue,  3  to  4  ft. 
Acorns  Japon if  ut4  varlt'gata,  l.Kf 't. 
Adonis  vt'nuills,  yHilow,  3|  to  1  ft. 
.Ei:opn<liiiin  podo^^aria  variegata,  white,  1  ft. 
/Ethion'Mua  graMdiflorn,  rose,  l}^  ft. 
Ajuga  rei>tans,  blue,  %  ft* 

reptans  varlegata,  blue»  }.^  ft. 
Allium  Moly,  yelknv.  1  ft* 
AlyssumsaxatilCp  y*jllow,  1  ft. 
A  in  son  ia  salicifolia,  blue,  2  ft. 
An*  husa  Itallea,  bright  blun.  3  ft. 
Atiemtmn  Japoniea,  rosy  carmine,  2  ft. 

Japnnieaalbtt,  white,  2  ft* 
Anthemistin^^torla,  yellow,  \%  ft. 
Anthrrit'um  Liliastrum,  white,  W^  ft* 
AqullcgiaciPrulea,  blue  and  white^  1  ft. 

chrysantha,  yellow,  2  ft. 

The   vmious   varieties  of  A*   vulgaris^   both 
double  and  single,  height  2  to  il  ft, 
A  rah  Is  a  I  hid  a,  wliito,  U^  to  ^^  ft. 

alb  Ida  variegata,  white,  %-^  ft. 
Arne^ria  vulgaris,  or  maritima,  the  variety  called 

**  Crimson  Geui,"  bright  rose,  1  ft. 
Asclepias  tubeniha,  orange*  2  ft. 

VHrticillata,  white,  l'^,  ft. 
Asperulaodorata,  while,  1  ft. 
Aster  prenantholdes,  light  blue,  3ft.,  and  many 

others  of  our  native  species. 
Astilbe  Japoniea  (Spira?a),  white,  1  ft. 
Aubretia,   several  species^  light    purple,    very 

dwarf* 
Baptisia  Austral i,s,  blue,  2  to  3  ft. 
Bnlonii^a  gnmdifbjra,  purple,  2  ft. 
Boceonia  cordata,  buff-color,  5  to  G  ft. 
Boltonia  latiesquama,  light  bho"^,  3  ft. 
Campanula.    The  species  of  this  genus  are  all 

well  worthy  of  cultivation, 
G^ntanrea  mcmtana,  purple,  1  ft. 
Centninthus  ruber*  and  its  white  variety,  2  ft. 
CeraBtium  tomentosum,  white  foliage  and  flow- 
ers, very  dwarf. 
Chrysopsis  Mariana,  yellow,  1  ft* 
Clematis  criispa,  lilac^  4  to  6  ft. 

ereeta,  white,  3  ft. 
Colchicum  antumna!e,  pink,  1  ft* 
Ciuumelina  cielestis,  blue,  I  ft, 
Convallaria  nmjalis  (LilyH^f-theValley). 
Coreopsis  nurieulata,  yellow,  2  to  3  ft. 

Inne«*olata,  yi^llow^S  ft. 

tenuifoUa,  yellow,  It,,  ft, 
Coronilla  varia,  rose  and  white,  2  to  3  ft, 
Corj'dalis  nobills,  yellow,  1  ft. 
Cypripedlum  spectabile,  and  other  species. 
Delphinium  e«eb^stinum,  light  blue,  4  ft* 

formosum,  blue  and  white,  3  ft. 

nudieaule,  smirlet,  2  ft. 

Wneelerii,  blue  and  purple.  4  ft. 
Duinthus  piiimariuK,  light  puq^te,  1  ft* 
D  i  0  <  *  n  t  ra  ex  i  m  i  a,  pi  n  k ,  1 '  i»  ft. 

s  poet  a  bills  <Dielytra>,  pink.  2  ft. 
Di  taiunus  Fnixim^lla,  punk,  1*^  ft, 

Fraxinella  «|hn,  white,  \l^  ft, 
Dod»»oatheon  Memlia,  etc.,  ]unk  and  yellow,  1  ft* 
Doronicum  Caucasicum  and  other  sortSi  yel- 
low, 2  ft* 
Dracor'cphalum,  ?ipveml  species,  blue,  1  to  2  ft. 
Erbinar'J'U  purpunui.  rH,  3  to  4  ft. 
El  bin  ops  sphierocephalus,  light  blue,  o  ft. 
Eoraecon  chionantha.  white,  1  ftv 
Epitobium  august i folium,  crimson,  3  to  (^  ft. 
Epl medium  alpinum,  re* I,  1  ft. 

violnceum,  white  and  violet,  1  ft. 
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Eranthls  hycmallfli  yellow,  t«  ft. 
ErynKinm  umethy&tinufii,  liglit  blue,  3  ft. 
Euphorbia  eorollHta»  white,  Itg'  ft. 
Futiklii  laiKHMilata.  lllae,  1}4  ft. 

ovitta  niar^lnata^  blue,  t}^  ft. 

Bu  be  or  (lata.  whltt.\  2  ft,  " 
Galium  moUugo,  white,  'A  ft. 
G«?rnnhim  prat^ns*?.  Ilfiht  purple,  2  ft 
Geum  cocLnneum  phiTninu  searlet,  2  ft. 
GlUeiHii  trifoliatii,  light  rod,  1  to  2  ft. 
Glau€iuiQ  «oniiciuljitum,  yellow,  2  ft, 
Gypsophiia  paniL'uhitn,  white.  3  ft. 
Harpalium  ri^jitJum*  yelhiw,  H  ft. 
Hiiliaitdtus  multiforus,  yellow^  4  ft. 

orgyaUs,  yi-llow,  (3  tt. 
HelU^horuri  ni^er,  white,  J^  ft, 
HiMuorcMiallie  (lava,  yolhiw^  2  tt. 

nitUanA,  orauge-redj  2  ft, 

Kwaiiso  li  pL,  oran^'e-rt-d,  2  ft. 
HesfK'rii^  niatroualis,  purple  and  white,  l}4  ft. 
Hibist^uK  f^Tau<iill(>ra,  whiii*  aiul  rose,  4  to  5  ft. 
HyHeintlui.si'anflicHns,  while,  4  ft, 
ILi+Tis  rornufnlia,  wlille,  1  ft. 

Gibialtiiriea,  rosy- w  hi  Us  I  ft. 

sompervirens.  white,  ^^  ft. 
Iris  fiDtidissirua  variegatit.  bhiish^  1'^  ft. 

Germaniea,  many  Borts,  l^^  ft. 

Kff>itipf*.'rii,  many  Hnrts.  2  ft. 

puruila,  purple  and  while,  }h  ft. 
Lfinuum  niaeuhilum,  purplf*.  I4  ft. 
Lathy rurt  pljityphyllus  (varieties),  6  ft, 
Liutrirt  i)yt"iiObtuehy!^,  purple,  3  ft. 

^pii'aia,  purple,  2  tij  3  ft. 
Libert ia  ixitikles,  white,  1*^  ft. 
Liliuin,  Fuaiiy  Berts,  1  to  5  ft. 
Lobelia  cardinal  is.  »<^arlet.  2  ft, 
Ltitu:^  eoruieulaitift,  yellow,  very  dwarf. 
Lupiuus  polyphyllus.  blue,  1  ft. 
Lychais  Chalced(»nica  11.  pL,  scarlet. 

Chalcedonlca  alba»  white,  3  ft. 
LyBimachia  clethroides,  whifje,  2  feot. 

nuiamularia,  yellow,  very  dwarf. 

vulgaris,  yellow,  2  ft. 
Lythrum  BaUearia,  rcddisb-purj>l*j,  2  to  5  ft. 
Mertetisia  vlrglrdca,  l>Uje  and  red,  If,;  ft, 
Moiuirda  dl«lyiua,  scarlet,  2  ft. 

Bradburiaoa,  ]nirp!p,  2  ft. 
Myosotis  palustrls,  light  blue,  ^4  ft. 
Narcissus,  ruatiy  sortei,  1  ft- 
CEnothera  Fraseri,  yellow,  2  ft. 

riparia,  yellow,  1  ft, 

Missouriensis,  yellow,  Jj'  ft, 
Omphaliales  verna,  blue,  >^  ft. 
Papaver  orieiitaile,  ecrarlet,  4  ft. 
Phlox  Btibulata,  purple;  reptana,  reddish-pur- 
ple, and  other  dwarf  Borts, 

Garden  hybrids  of  P.  de^'ussatu,  etc. 
PlatyeodoQ  prrandillorum,  blue,  1*^  ft. 

granditliirum  albmii,  white,  1*^  Tt. 
Pa^mia  ofDcuoalib,  many  variotioa  a^d  colors, 
2  ft. 

tenuifolia  tl,  pi  ,  crfmson,  1  ft, 
PMlemonium  c<rrideuui  aud  rc»ptiin}*,  blue,  1  ft. 
Pol^'goiiiim  cuspidatuuj,  svii,  P,  Sieboldii,wlilte» 

4  ft. 
Pyrethrum  roseiim  and  other  species,  1^  ft. 
Ramondia  Pyrenaiea,  light  purpl<^,  dwarf. 
Kauuueulus  aconitifolius  tl.  pb,  wtiit«),  S  ft 

aerls  11,  pb,  yellow,  2  ft. 
Rniiineya  Coult*'ri,  white,  5  ft. 
Budbeckia  triloba,  aud  other  species,  rellow,  2 

to  3  ft. 
Salvia  pratensis.  blue,  1 1^  ft. 
Banguloaria  Cauadensls,  white,  k:  ft. 
fiaponaria  ocytuoides,  pink,  dwar?. 
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Saxtfraga  crassIfoUat  red.  1  ft* 

Bed  urn,  maiiy  sorts,  principally  dwarf , 

Sompervivuui,  umtiy  sorts. 

Si  ten  e  alpeBtris,  rose,  Ih  ft. 

viacoi>a  11.  pi.,  deep  pink,  1  ft. 
Spirfltm  Aruneus,  white,  4  ft, 

Filipendula  n.  pi.,  white,  1  ft. 

hii>flta,  red,  2  ft. 

palmata,  red,  2  ft. 

Ulmaria,  white,  1  ft. 

varlegata,  white,  1  ft. 
Stat^hys  lanata,  purple,  1  ft. 
Symphytum  aBperriuium,  bluish-piirple,  2  ft. 

ofRclQale  variegata,  wlilb\  2  ft. 
Tradeseantia  Virginlca,  blue  and  white  varie- 
ties, 2  ft, 
Ti-icyrtis  grandiflora,  white  and  purple,  1^  ft. 
Tr i  f ol  i  u  r 1 1  i  ncarn  at u  ra ,  rose  co lored  ,1ft. 

rubeu'^,  purplish  rerj,  1  ft. 
Trillium  gntudilloruru,  white,  )^  ft. 
Tunica  saxifraga,  red,  dwarf, 
Vah*riant4  ufflcinatis,  white,  3  ft. 
Veronica  .spicata,  biue  and  other  sort <^, 
Vinca  minor,  white  and  blue  varieties,  dwarf. 
Viola,  many  s<jrts  anil  eolois^,  }i  ft. 
Yuc^'tt  tllaiuontosa,  white,  5  ft. 

Herbarium.  The  Herbfirium  or  HortuH  Sirrnn, 
is  a  col  lection  of  dried  specimens  of  piaftt*^. 
named  and  syistematieally  arranged.  It  U  in* 
dispensable  to  tin?  stvident,  as  well  as  t/>  the 
working  botanifit.  Beginners  in  the  study 
ifihould  posset^K,  or  have  aeeess  to  an  her- 
bitrium,  which  r^hould  contain  speeim*Mi9  rep- 
resentijig  all  tlie  natural  orders,  and  a*?  many 
of  the  genera  atid  si)cciei?»  of  the  planlj*  of  bis 
immediate  vicinity  or  district  as  possjbt^?.  An 
herbarium,  however,  may  be  restrieU?d  lo  a 
particular  family  of  plants,  made  the  objetit 
of  special  study. 

There  has  been  considerable  dlfTerenee  of 
i>pinton  a.s  to  tlie  proper  size  of  the  slie<»ts  for 
the  Herbarium.  The  principal  British  her- 
baria adopt  the  sLie  of  16 4  x  WKy  Inches, 
which  is  thougbt  rather  narrow,  niVely  per- 
mitting two  specimens  of  the  sain  —  to 
be  placf^d  side  by  side.  In  the  I  N'd 
lG>b  X  1J?4  has  tieen  adopted,  aiei  ..  .^.v  .*  Is. 
peruaps,  tlio  best  to  follow,  though  w^e  think 
a  size  of  20  x  16  Inches  is  not  too  large  to 
handle  for  the  genus  covr^rs,  tlie  s peeled 
paper  being  one-quarter  of  an  inch  narrower. 

Hpeciujens  intended  to  b©  dried  should  he 
gatherefJ  on  a  fine  day;  If  wet  with  rain  they 
are  liable  to  lose  their  color,  the  great  enemy 
to  th**  prcHorvation  of  which  is  damp.  In 
rejwliness  there  should  be  si.x:  or  eight  pieces 
of  stout  book  or  millboard,  say  twenty  iuclt<^$ 
long  by  Hftceti  broad,  a  good  supply  of  old 
newspapers  folded  to  about  the  same  avitrag** 
dimensions;  also  a  few  quires  of  bbdting 
paper,  a  few  pieces  of  tissue  ^  •  •"  '"t  lo  the 
size  of  one's  hand,  and  half  u  tares  ktf 

cotton  wadding  cut  to  the  ^  ftB  th*» 

iKJards.  Using  a  board  as  a  f«»undaiion,  {dace 
upon  it  a  couple  of  the  folde<l  newspaj>er», 
and  then  disposi^  the  plant  in  the  middle,  lei 
tlDg  it  fall  naturally,  but  keepinsf  the  t^aws 
and  other  parts  as  btlle  crumpled  as  fKJSsible; 
cover  in  turn  with  l>lotting  luiper,  then  iii-ws^ 
papers,  and  su  ou  till  all  are  safely  de|Hmil**d. 
The  extra  boards  are  to  Interfert?,  if  ne«>dfub 
the  tissue  paper  is  to  lay,  wh«m  neroftaary, 
over  flowers  of  particular  delieacy;  tho  col- 
ton   wadding  is  to  employ  when  the  stem  uf 
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the  BpcH?liucn  Jj^  ittortl!nat4*ly  thick,  so  that  a 
vacuum  wouUI  bo  eausod  if  tlie  wa*!cliuj;^  w*_»re 
not  there.  A  stout  tH>anl  at  i)w  top  eompU'teft 
th«  |>n*[»«nitlons.  A  weight  of  H»n*>ral  poiijuls 
mure  or  !*'6S,  fte<*or<litig  to  the  hetgiit  of  th<^ 
pUo,  should  be  placed  on  top  for  twenty-four 
hour^,  when  on  examination  the  epeeimeni* 
uill  l>e  found  to  be  quite  flat  but  limp  and  full 
of  inolisture.  Now  shift  them  into  blottln^f 
paper,  with  tissue  paper  where  very  tender. 
and  newspapers  between  each  as  before.  In 
A  day  or  two  the  specimens  should  have  a 
second  s^hift.  all  the  papere  used  being  pt'j^^i^rff^ 
dry  and  wtirin.  A  third  and  fourth  shift  iiito 
dry  and  warm  papers,  wil!  ordinarily  suflice 
to  dry  the  speclmenijj  thoroughly,  and  lix  th*i 
Ciilors,  It  is  no  advantage  to  usi?  warm 
XiHper^for  the  corn riieiieiiig  process,  whieli  is 
merely  one  of  eonipn*ssion.  Drying  rari'ly 
coranienees  for  at  letst  two  days,  and  tlie 
more  rapidly  this  is  aeeomplished  the  better 
the  success  in  retaining  the  eolors. 

When  perfectly  dry,  the  specimens  should 
be  laid  out  upon  half  sheets  of  tolerably  stiff 
paper,  and  tiio  half  sheets  be  placed  within  a 
whole  sheet.  If  the  specimens  are  likely  to 
be  often  handb'd  and  examined,  it  is  desirable 
they  siiould  be  mounted.  This  is  bt*st  accom- 
plished by  glueing  bodily  on  the  sheet  with 
white  glue,  or  by  transverse  strips  of  gummed 
paper.  Sometimes  it  ijs  preferable  to  keep  tlu^ 
fipeeimens^  loose.  Inferior  onea  can  then  Ije 
su[)e reeded  by  better;  the  venation  of  th<* 
leaves  ctuf  be  .s*^rutlnized  when  tJiere  is  need, 
and  a  vast  anuTunt  of  labor  saved*  When 
ttiouuted,  the  name,  date,  and  locality  where 
gathered,  should  be  written  on  the  contain- 
ing paper;  if  kept  loose,  the  same  particulars 
should  be  stated  on  a  ticket  and  tlio  ticket 
attaehed  to  the  specimen.  As  soon  as  a  nurn^ 
ber  arc  got  together,  they  should  be  sorted, 
aeco riling  to  their  natural  orders,  a  sheet 
being  dev^o ted  to  every  order,  with  its  name 
In  b<dd  writing  on  the  outside.  When  the 
orders  themselves  become  well  illnsirateil, 
the  genera  should  be  i&olated  in  a  slmUar 
manner,  and  wh<'n  a  genus  becomes  well  illus- 
trated the  particular  species  should  have  &ei>- 
^rate  sheets.  By  this  means  continual  ex- 
pansion is  provided  for.  '*  Therta  is  a  pla«'e 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place/* 
The  nomenclature  and  arrangement  should  be 
aeeording  to  some  published  eatnlogue,  the 
newer  the  bett-er*  Finally  the  sheets  of  spec- 
imens should  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  citbi- 
net,  or  they  may  be  wrapped  In  brown  paper, 
marked  outride  as  to  the  contents.  This  pre- 
serves them  from  dust,  which  is  often  a  sad 
blemish  to  an  Herbarium,  where  cleanliness 
ranks  next  to  order  and  atMmrat^)', 

Everything  that  is  interesting  in  economic 
botany,  usefid  in  medicine,  employed  in  art 
or  science,  curious  in  structure,  or  in  any 
way  ideutiHed  with  flori^'ulture,  is  worthy  of 
preservation*  The  ol)ject  of  the  Herlwirium 
is  to  illustrate  the  piant  in  the  most  perfect 
niarmer  possible*  Such  plants  aiH^ordingly  as 
grasses  and  ferns,  should  bo  procured  at  dif- 
ferent stages.  Cotyledons,  root  leaves, 
sprays  showing  plumules,  others  showing 
stipules;  autumnal  foliage,  leaves  bearing 
parasitic  fungi,  tihouid  all  be  treated  as  though 
they  were  flowers.  Beed-po4ja  likewise  should 
be  introduced  and  pacltets  of  ripe  seed  shoidd 
be  kept  In  enveloiHJS,    Tendril-bearing  plants, 
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such  as  the  Vetch,  and  twiners  like  the  Hop, 
should  be  got  while  clinging  to  their  prop, 
arid  the  two  be  dried  together*  Thus  we  see 
the  mode  of  life  as  wt  U  a^s  the  organs.  Pro- 
ducts also  should  be  introdueed,  su«*h  as  la^e 
bark,  and  the  bark  of  the  pajjer  Birch,  riee 
paper,  Brousonettia  cloth,  or  anythijig  that 
lies  Hat,  and  helps  to  interpret  the  plants* 
Never  be  content,  except  where  unavoidable, 
with  a  frag u lent.  Every  &[MK'imen  sliould  be 
largo  and  handsonrts  coextensive  with  the 
room  given  by  the  paper.  Fragments,  of 
course,  are  b<dter  than  nothing,  but  they 
should  be  regarded  as  only  specimens  pro  f^w. 
An  Herbariuuj,  therefore,  is  a  life-long  ex- 
ercise in  everything  implied,  in  order  and 
neatness,  Aeenracy  of  scientiflc  observation 
and  discrimination  J  and  in  exact  and  logical 
mental  work.  It  is  an  unfailing  amusement; 
it  is  profoundly  educational  alike  to  one's 
self,  and  to  others;  it  is  a  conmientary  on 
one's  tastes,  and  a  history  of  experience. 

HerbeYtia.  Named  after  Dr.  Herbert,  Dean  of 
Manchester,  a  distinguished  investigator  of 
bulbous  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  IridarecE. 

Very  pretty  species  from  Soutli  America, 
nearly  hardy,  requiring  only  the  proteetlon  of 
the  frame.  It  does  well  grown  in  pots.  The 
flowers  resemble  the  Iris,  and  are  of  various 
colors,  blue  and  white  predominating.  Prop- 
agated by  olTsetjs,     Introduced  in  18^0. 

Herb  Christopber,  Aetata  spicata,  and  Oamunda 
rt'tjalii*. 

Herb  of  Qraoe,  or  Herb  of  Repentance.  Btda 

H&rb  Robert*     Geranium  Robertianum. 

Herbs,  In  every  garden  a  ph>ce  of  ground 
should  be  specially  devoted  to  Herbs,  more 
especially  to  those  of  which  only  a  few  plants 
need  be  kept*  Part  of  thu  spaee  shiudd  also 
be  devoted  to  the  annual  sorts  in  prefer»:?nco 
to  growing  them  in  various  parts  of  the  gar- 
den. It  is  also  just  the  place  for  the  orderly 
\i\\i\  s\  st«'nMiti«'  ^  Lilture  of  all  small  salading, 
;  I  ^  J 1 ;  I  -M 1 1 :  r  1 1 1 1  r  md  Ctoss,  a  con  stmit  s  ucco ss- 
ion  oj  .yrmug  LUdons,  a  row  of  Chi\es,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Radishes,  etc.,  throughout  the 
season.  Parsley  requires  special  attention,  as 
It  is  always  of  great  importance  for  garnishing. 
The  following  are  among  the  most  nsetul 
Herbs  in  cultivation  for  tiavoring  purj>oses; 
Angelica,  Sweet  Basil,  Br»ragr',  Burnet,  Car- 
away,  Anise,  Chervil,  Chives,  Coriander,  Dill, 
Fennel,  Htjreliound,  Lavender,  Rosemary, 
Sweet  Marjoram,  Mint,  Parsley,  Pennyroyiil, 
Rue,  Sa^^e,  Summer  and  Winter  Savory,  Tar* 
ni^on,  Tliyme,  and  Woiinwood. 

Hercules  Club.  Aralia  »pino»a,  and  XatUho- 
xylu  m  Clo  va  -  / UrcuU'H. 

Herds  Graaa.  The  Now  England  name  of 
Phham  praienis€* 

In  Permsylvanfa  Agro^U  vulgturiB  is  oom- 
monly  culled  Herd's  Grass, 

Herma'ntda.  Named  for  Paul  Jlemiann,  at 
one  time  Profes.-^or  of  Botany  at  L<iydin*  An 
ext*>nsive  genus  of  SttrcuUnccis,  irieluding 
about  eighty  species  o!  twiggy  undorshrubs, 
having  the  stems  and  leaves  more  or  less 
cloilied  with  starry  hairs.  The  pretty  nodding, 
sometimes  sweet  Bcented,  flowers,  are  pale 
yellow,  orange,  or  reddish-colored,  disposed 
in  dense  clusters,  or  loose  racetues  or  panicles 
at  the  ends  of  the  twigs.  Throe  of  the  species 
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Quite  a  mimber  of  vum^tiet^  ot  H.  rma-mn^eTmis 
]  liAvo  been  introductni  of  Into  years  tltat  me 
much  sui>eriur  to  the  typical  species.  H, 
Sifriacwt  (AllhH?n),  ono  of  our  mowt  beautiful 
hardy  ehrube,  tha  niore  valuable  as  it  is  a  free 
ttower<u%  will  grow  alaw.st  aTiywhore,  mid 
propagates  freely  by  seeds,  layers  aii(l  cut- 
tings. Thci-e  16  a  pretty  variegated- leaved 
vai-joty  of  //.  S}p^iactis,  quit«  hardVi  intniduced 
by  the  late  Kubi^rt  Buist^  of  Phlladelpbia, 
Penn.  The  varieties  of  this  species  are  used 
for  hedges  hi  many  jilaees  alinig  our  coast, 
where  the  sioil  Is  ti>o  poor  for  any  other  shrub 
to  th  rive .  H.  ^foAckeuUm  ia  aba ndan  t  in  m  arshy 
places  along  our  coasts.  The  flowt^rs  are 
a  light  rosy-piak  color,  BOiuetimes  nearly 
white,  tive  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  bf>rne  in 
great  uumbers  on  a  seape  three  to  fo^jr  feet 
high.  This  ei>ecie5  improves  in  size  of  plant 
ajul  color  of  flower  by  removing  it  from  its 
habitat  to  a  dry  situation  in  the  border;  H, 
Californiea  is  a  strong-growing  epecies^  bear- 
lug  immense  pure  white  flowers,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  va'uuhle  plants  of  recent  introduc- 
tion. The  perennials  are  propagated  by  seeds 
Of  division  of  roots.  The  annuals  aro  showy 
and  gri^w  readily  from  seed.  J?.  fMcitirititm, 
or  Af*€tmoMchuM  e^euktdtm  of  modern  botaidsts, 
is  the  Okra  ol  lh«i  gardens,  a  tender  annual 
f » ti  a  I  Cc  n  1 1  al  A  in  i  ^  riea  a  u  d  ih  e  We  st  I  n  tl  i  es .  In 
the  latter  it  Is  known  as  Gonibo,  and  is  exten- 
sively grown  for  the  seed  pods,  which  arc  used 
as  a  vegetable.  The  nnripc  podt  are  added  to 
Houps  to  n^uder  them  mora  mueilaglntms. 
Taey  are  also  piekled  lik«>  eapt^rs,  and  make 
nri  excellent  salad.  Okra  may  bo  raised  by 
Si  •wing  tho  seed  in  spring  as  soon  as  the 
gniumi  is  warm.  The  dwarf  varieties  are 
preferable,  being  mor*t  prmluetive,  and  niitpur- 
ing  less  space  for  their  dt^velopinent*  The 
Kitii  should  be  rich  to  make  teudi^r  pods. 

Hickory.     See  Carya, 

Hiera'cium.  H»iwkweed.  From  hieritx,  a 
hawk:  being  supposed  to  sharpen  the  sight 
of  birds  nf  prey.     Nat,  thd.  Cmrtponitw. 

A  large  g>*ni!s  of  fr*'e-IliiWLning,  handsome 
herbuceous  perennial"-,  (|iiit4*  hardy  iind  well 
adapt4*d  for  planting  ammig  riJck-wuik,  or 
near  tlie  f runt<jf  large  groups  r>f  mixed  plants ; 
the  genus  al^o  contains  a  very  boautiful  an- 
nual suited  rt>t  growing  In  inusses;  tins  is 
perhaps  better  known  hy  tlie  English  name 
of  the  genus,  Hawk  weed.  The  llowcrs  of 
nortrly  all  the  spocies  are  yellow^  several 
of  them  arc  imligenous  and  commiui,  but  not- 
withstABding  an^  welt  deserving  the  litth^  at- 
t*>ntkm  noeessary  to  keep  them  in  the  neat 
4»rder  requisite  in  th«^  flower  garden.  Mc»st 
spiHiies  an*  from  C**nlriil  Europe,  and  have 
long  tieen  eultivatetl  us  garden  (lowers. 

Hiero'ctiloa.  Holy  Grass,  Vanilla  Grass, 
8*'iieea  Gniss,  From  hteroa^  holy,  and  cMoti^ 
grass.     Nat.  Ord.  frrattf intuit t. 

A  small  genus  of  grnsseH  inhabiting  high 
idtltudes,  iMith  in  tins  country  ami  hi  Eurc*pe. 
Tlie  species  huve  no  agricultural  value,  as  thc^' 
produce  hut  little  herbage,  and  ha\"e  vvry  |»ow* 
erful  creeping  root^,  which  m'*>  very  dilFieult 
to  extirnah'.  muking  it  troid»lesonie  in  eul- 
tlvato<l  llelds  If  burrnti**,  Imvtug  l>*eri  dedt- 
rated  to  the  Viigin  Mary,  is  miu'h  used  In 
Cathnlle  countries  foi  strewing  liefore  their 
churehes.  In  Sweden  it  is  hung  over  bods  in 
Uiits  belief  that  \t  induces  sleep,  because  of  its 
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saeri'd  Inllvience.  In  Iceland  It  is  used  to 
scent  the  clothes  and  apartments  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  scent  emitted  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Hweet- scented  Vernal  Grass. 

Hill.  This  ia  a  term  used  to  designate  the 
place  where  Tomat^M^s,  C<>rn,  Potatoes,  Mel- 
f»ns,  etc.,  are  planted;  and  the  use  of  the 
term  often  Icatls  the  novice  to  serious  errt^rs 
in  planting,  as  it  gives  tiie  impression  that 
a  hill  or  mound  must  be  made  to  sow  and 
plant  on,  and  which  is  often  done  to  the  detri- 
m<^nt  of  the  croi>,  as  in  our  hot  and  dry  cli* 

.  inat43j  if  a  moujid  of  four  or  live  inches  Is 
niised  abovo  the  general  level,  the  plants  suf- 
fer often  severely  in  diy  weather.  If  a  *'  hlU  ** 
is  formed  at  all,  it  should  only  be  by  drawing 
the  soli  up  tt>  tlie  plant  to  support  it  aftfu"  it 
has  well  started  to  grow  ;  such  a  mound  will 
then  do  less  barm,  as  the  foliage  siimles  tho 
gronnd.  In  planting  then,  particulaiiy  on 
light,  dry  soils,  the  •*  hills "  for  st)wing  or 
planting  should  be  made  nearly  on  tho  level 
surfiu'c. 

HUum.  The  s*mr  produced  by  tho  separation 
of  a  j!ieed  from  Its  placenta. 

Hi'udala.  Named  after  R.  B,  HiadiJ,  a  zealous 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  RuhkicetF. 

Green-house  evergreen  slirubs  from  Brazil. 
Some  of  the  species  are  plants  of  great  beauty. 
H.  riotacea  bears  clusters  of  ultra-marine 
flowers  two  inches  long,  very  showy.  They 
are  propagated  by  cuttings;  intnxluced  in 
1844. 

Hippea'stnim.  Knight*s  Star  Lily.  From 
hipi^eus,  a  knight,  and  o^lron,  a  star;  referring 
to  one  of  the  species.    Nat.  Ord.  Arrmrylli- 

This  may,  with  justice,  be  termed  the  most 
noble  and  showy  section  of  the  family  to 
which  it  belongs.  Tlie  llowers  are  variiiusJy 
colored ;  stune  species  have  them  entirely 
crimson,  while  otlicrs  are  white,  ahuuilantly 
streaked  with  nH\  or  crimson.  Tlie  plants 
lequire  the  eame  treatment  as  Amaryllis. 
This  genus  was  fornu'rly  classed  with  the 
Amaryllis,  but  was  separated  frtjm  it  some 
years  ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  who,  in 
faet,  reconstructed  the  wholo  family.  They 
ar«\  however,  still  classed  by  many  under 
AmitnjHL^  (which  see),  and  are  remarkable  for 
thi^  nuniLfcr  of  gorgeous  and  attractive  hy- 
brids and  crosses  that  have  heen  c»btained  by 
the  skill  and  i»erseveranee  of  the  hyhridist. 
Propagated  by  ofTsets.  First  introduced 
from  Lima  in  1830, 
Hippo 'm^ie.  Ma  neb  In  eel  or  ManzanlHo  tiws. 
Frr»m  htppttM^  a  horse,  and  maife^  madness; 
alluding  to  th*' effeets  of  the  original  plant. 
Nat.  Old.  Etiphorbkucir, 

IL  MfmciiuUa^  the  only  species  Is  nn  over- 
green  one  that  grows  to  an  immense  size^ 
and  is  very  common  in  nuuiy  of  the  West 
Indian  Islands  and  hi  Venezuela  and  Panama, 
usually  growing  on  s/uuly  &ea  shores.  The 
violenl  nature  of  the  juice  of  the  JIan- 
eliincel  tree  has  given  rise,  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  to  nearly  ns  wonderful  stories  as 
those  associated  with  the  Upati  tree  in  tho 
eastern. 

Tho  fruit  is  beautiful,  resembling  an  apple, 
but  i^  a  virulent  jH>ison.  The  wht»hi  ti^ee 
aho^nds  with  a  white  milky  juice,  which  is 
also  of  an  acrid  noxious  (.|uality.  II  a  single 
drop  of  this  juice  dvopa  on  th©  "skin,  It  causes 
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a  ftou^ation  liko  tlat^  touch  of  a  ht>t  iron»  and 
raisf*s  a  blister  on  tho  imil.  The  wood  is 
beautifully  variegated  with  brown  and  whitt^, 
and  IS  hiffhly  priz<^d  for  fkH-nituro  and  orna- 
ments. The  worknion  who  fell  1  ho  tret'te  llrhl 
kindle  a  lire  around  the  &U*ni  by  which 
means  tho  juiee  beeomi*^  bo  ni  udi  thickened, 
ae  not  to  llow  out  when  wonuds  are  made 
with  their  axes.  Whf)le  woudr*  on  llie  »ea 
coast  of  Martinique  have  been  liund.  in  order 
to  clear  the  com j try  ol  sueh  a  iiangerons 
(dant.  One  of  thtuuost  dangerotis  projiertieB 
<»f  tills  tree,  is  that  of  eausiuj^  blindness,  if  by 
chance  tlie  Jeattt  drop  uf  iiie  nutk,  or  tho 
smoke  of  the  burning  wood,  eomes  in  contact 
with  the  eyes.  Dr*  Seanian  states  that  at 
Veraqnaa  some  of  tlie  ship's  carpenters  were 
bUndedfor  several  days  frcmi  the  juice  getting 
into  their  eyes  whilst  cutting  down  the  Man- 
chiQeel  trees,  while  he  himself  salTered  tem- 
porary loss  of  eight  Irom  merely  gathenng 
ftpeoimens. 

Hippo^phae,  Sea  Buektl>orti.  From  hippos,  a 
horse,  and  pho,  to  kill;  In  reference  to  the 
supposed  polBonous  qualities  of  the  seads. 
Nat.  Ord.  Klcpaipmvem. 

H.  rhumnoideH,  is  a  ^trrmg-growing  decidu- 
ous shrub  or  iow-growiug  tree,  with  Biuall 
foliage  of  a  curious  grey-green  ecdor.  and 
yellow,  minute  llowei"s,  f^ucceeded  by  blight 
orange-colored  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  very  ^.uitabie 
for  planting  near  the  sea  as  a  siielter.  It 
grows  satisfactorily  e\en  in  positions  that 
are  occash anally  drenched  by  the  seu-spray. 
When  in  fruit,  it  is  a  very  ornamental  shrub. 

Hlppu^rus.  Mare's  Tail,  From /i*/>;ji«,  a  mare, 
and  oura,  a  tail ;  the  stem  resembles  a  mai'e's 
tail,  from  tho  crowded  whitrls  of  vei*y  narrow, 
hair- like  lea\es.     Nat.  i>rd.  Ilaloratptceti. 

A  very  eurlovmaquatie  plant,  found  sparingly 
ill  fHriids  and  springft  from  New  York  to  Kon* 
tucky  and  northward.  S^udtrntistn  say  the 
plant  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  inflaujmable 
air,  which  assists  in  purifying  the  jmti  itl  air 
of  mai'shes.  It  is  a  favorite  foiKl  of  wild 
ducks. 

Hirsute.  Hairy;  covered  with  somewhat  soft 
hairs. 

Hiepld.     Covered  with  long,  stiff  hairs. 

Boary.    Givered  with  white  down. 

Hoary  Pea.    See  Trphroeda, 

Hobble-bush.  A  common  name  for  Viburnum 
laliirujidtiH. 

Hoe.  This  conslst.s  of  the  *»draw"  and  the 
**  push  '  or  *'scuflle  "  hoe.  Thei-e  are  a  greiit 
many  modilic^tious  of  these.  For  deep  hott- 
ing the  BU3el- pronged  draw  hoe  is  the  best 
implement,  being  mucii  preferable  to  the 
bUide  draw  hoe,  as  it  not  only  puivenzes  the 
soil  better,  but  its  p<jints  penetrate  the  soil 
easier,  and  the  work  is  tims  made  much 
lighter  for  tlie  oj»erator.  The  l*lnd<^  draw  hoe 
fchould  never  txi  utHjd,  exc^'pt  when  the  ground 
Is  overgreen  with  weeds*  (a  condition  of 
things  which,  if  poseible,  should  never  be 
allowed),  or  to  draw  earth  up  to  plants,  mich 
as  Celery  or  Cabbages.  After  the  ground  Is 
new  planted,  before  it  Is  allowed  to  get  hard, 
the  *  scuffle*'  or  "push  h*>e'  is  far  more 
effective  than  the  draw  htw*,  particularly  Ije- 
tween  i*ows;  nearly  twice  tho  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  than  with  the  draw  hoe,  but  of 
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course  that  is  simply  etlrring  the  surface;  for 
deep  cultivation^  tlie  steel-pronged  hot  is  the 
best  implement, 

Ho^mra'finia.      A  synonpn    of    Camp^flohotfySt 

which  see. 
Hog  Plum,     See  Spondiaa. 
Hog -weed.      A  common    name  for   Ambrttsia 

H^i'tzia.     A  synonym  of  Laiselia,  which  see. 

Ho'lcus.  From  hrikti,  to  extract ;  tlie  original 
plant  wa,s  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of 
extracting  thorns.     Nut.  Ord.  GramiiMceiE^ 

A  genus  of  grasses  that  have  soft  wooUy 
herbage,  mostly  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and 
of  but  little  value.  H.  InniUus  U  common  in 
our  moi.st  meajdowsi  having  become  natui^al- 
ized  from  Euroj^je;  It  is  popularly  known  a4» 
Velvet  Grass* 

Holly.    SeQ  thx. 

Hollyhock,     ^kii}  Alihaa  rosea. 

Holly,  Saa.     See  Erygnium. 

Holy  Ghost  Plant.     See  Ptrinteria  etaia* 

Holy  Grass.  A  name  applied  to  Ilierocloat  a 
genus  of  sweet-scented  grasses,  that  are  strewn 
before  tho  church  dooi's  on  saints'  days,  in 
the  north  of  Europe^    See  Hierockta. 

Holy  Rose.  A  name  given  to  the  Kose  of 
Jericho,  AnastcUica. 

Holy  Thistle.    Bee  C^rduu». 

Holy  Tree-  A  popular  name  for  Mdia  Ase- 
ihirach. 

Homalome'na.  From  hmiudo8t  fl»t,  and  mtne^ 
moon;  a  translation  of  the  native  name  of 
some  of  the  Ki>ecies.     Nat.  OnL  Aroidfw, 

A  small  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  with 
heart  or  arrow-shaix^d  leaves^  and  Howers 
resembling  the  Rivfuirdin.  They  are  natives  of 
China.  //,  conhtia  is  iH^casionally  grown  In 
green-houses,  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
tuent  as  the  Richardia.  H.  aromatica  has  an 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  and  its  root  Is  sup- 
[lostHj  by  the  natives  to  possess  medicinal 
properties, 

Home'ria.  From  h&merio,  to  meet;  the  Ala- 
meuts  are  connected  In  a  tube  around  the 
stylo.     Nat.  Ord.  Iridacetv. 

A  small  genus  of  pretty  flotverlng  bulbs 
frtim  llio  Cape  of  Gou*!  H*>\n\  and  formerly 
included  in  tlie  genus  Mona,  They  succeed 
well  in  tho  open  border*  but  require  the  pro- 
tection of  a  frame  during  winter.  Propagui<«d 
by  offsets,  that  should  bo  taken  off  In  Septem- 
ber, 

Honesty.    See  LunaHa, 

Honey  Bean.     See  Rohinm, 

Honey  Flower,     8ee  Miti4tnthiiA. 

Honey  Garlic.     See  Neti^tro^ajrdum, 

Honey  locust.     See  GUditnchia, 

Honey  Plant.     The  genus  Hoifa, 

Honey  stickle.  The  common  name  for  the  gemw 
Lotitcera. 

Honey-wort.    See  Cerittthe. 

Hoop  Petticoat.  A  common  name  given  to  the 
giMuts  Corbularia;  also  to  Narcis^ua  bulhf>o> 
diHtn, 

Hop.    See  Humulus  Luptdwa, 
Japan.    A  jwpular  name  for  Uumnlus  Jopoiii- 
cua* 
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Hop  HorabeatZL.    Sec  Oairija. 

Hop  Tree,     Tht*  popular  rinme  of  Pielia  trifo- 

lUiiii, 

Ho'rdeum.  Burley,  According?  U»  Bodieua,  the 
u*imo  Is  derhtnl  from  httrdwt,  liouvy  ;  tuicftust? 
the  breml  miMle  from  Btirloy  is  very  heavy. 
Xtit,  Ui\l.  OraminacfiE. 

A  ^mus  of  valuable,  erwt  anniiaJ,  rarely 
perennial  grasses,  aativew  of  Eurctpe,  R^fjiper- 
nt**  Ac-iii*  iiorMiern  Africa,  and  c^xtra  tropical 
America,  Th**  most  ust^lul  at  tho  species  ia 
the  common  linrley,  H.  ru^/fiiv,  a  grain  which 
has  beeu  th«  longest  in  eultlvatn>ri,  au4  ia 
more  generally  u&od  than  aay  other.  The 
E^s'^ptlaas  have  a  iniiMtioii  that  Barley  was  the 
ilrst  grala  made  Ui^e  of  by  iima,  and  triice  its 
introduction  ui  their  goddesti  I&i^.  Pllny^  la 
hia  Natural  History,  e* peaks  of  its  great 
antiquity,  but  gives  no  fiu_'Count  of  its  origin, 
which  is  a.s  little  knr»\vn  as  tluit  of  Wheat,  Of 
the  l£:lnds  under  cuklvatioii,  B.  vuhjare  is  the 
common  four-roweti,  H.  distiduin,  the  two- 
rowed,  and  H,  htjiiastichon  the  Winter  Barley, 
which  has  six  rows  of  grain,  each  row  U>rmi- 
Dating  Id  a  long  beard.  This  is  the  species 
most  generally  cultivated  In  this  country.  H. 
jabdliMii,  Squirrel-tail  Grass,  is  a  native  wpeoies, 
and  ia  common  on  the  shores  ol  the  great 
lakes.  It  is  often  cultivated  in  coliectlons  of 
ornamental  grasses. 

Horehound.    See  Marrubium  vidgare. 

Horke'lla.  Named  after  J.  Horkei^  a  German 
bot^iui^t*     Ntit.  Ord.  RoAn^efB. 

Hardy  h«?rbaceous  pi^rennials,  found  In  Cali- 
fornia in  1H2B.  They  are  desirable  plants  for 
the  garfii^n,  lieuring  white  (lowers,  and  iiaving 
(inely  cut  foliage,  like  the  Potentiihi,  to  vvhit:h 
it  is  allied.      Propagat^nl  by  seeds  or  divi&ion, 

HormPniun.  Frc^ni  Aormmoa,  the  Gret*k  name, 
Nat.  Onl.  LabiaUE, 

H.  pi/renaicmm,  the  only  Bi>eeles  is  nn  ele- 
gant hardy,  herbaceous  pvrennlid,  with 
bluish- purple  fl^iwer!?.  It  Is  ot  easy  culture, 
and  is  inoreased  by  seeds  or  di  vis  Urns. 

Horn,  Any  app**ndiige  which  is  shaped  some- 
what like  til*"*  hoi  n  of  an  aninia!,  an  tiio  spur 
of  the  petals  in  Jjimiria, 

Horn^beaiik    Sec  Carpinus, 

Homed  Poppy.    See  GlatuHum, 

Horn  ol  Plenty.    The  common  name  of  Fedia 

VtfrtitnutpitE. 
Horse  Balm.    Si>e  CoUifmonia, 
Horse  Chestnut.    See  JSHcahm, 
Horse  Mint.     A  common  name  for   Monarda 

pundata. 

Horse  Nettle.     A  local  name  f>f  Solanum  Caro- 

Horseradish.      Cochlf^aria      armorarm.      This 

Slant  is  a  native  of  the  marshy  distncts  of 
rrcat  Britain,  whence  it  was  intr^idueed  into 
our  gardens  at  an  carfy  day,  and  from  the 
gardi^ns  it  has  escapeil  Into  nuilst,  waste 
places,  in  various  parts  c^f  the  country.  Tlie 
generic  name  is  derlv«Ml  froni  corhUar^  a 
spoon;  from  the  spoon-like,  (trconcuve  leaves 
f>f  ^ome  of  the  s|MH'ies.  Ah  a  t:*>Lnlimenl,  the 
HorsenwJish  is  in  general  use,  and  is  con- 
sidered stimulating  to  the  digestive  organs. 

This  rfmt  is  an  important  crop,  upwards  of 
Ave  hundred  acres  t>f  it  tuning  grown  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  New  York  alone,  and  fi>r  the  last 
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twenty  years  there  has  be*'n  nothing  grown 
from  wiiieh  mure  pr<>Ht  as  a  second  entp  bus 
be»!n  realized,  it  is  always  grt»wn  as  a  second 
crtjp  \n  the  following  manner: 

In  preparing  the  roots  for  market  during 
winter,  ail  the  small  rootlets  are  broke ii  oS 
and  rei^t-rved  for  planting,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  main  root,  which  is  usually  froiu 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  weighing 
about  three-quarters  of  a  pi)tind.  The  root- 
lets, or  sets,  are  cut  into  pieces  of  fmrn  four 
to  six  inches  in  length,  and  from  on< '-quarter 
to  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter;  these  are  tied 
in  bundles  of  fiumlifly  to  sixty,  the  top  end 
l>eing  cut  Btpjare  and  the  bottom  end  slant- 
ing, so  that  in  planting  there  will  be  no  danger 
of  setting  the  root  upside  down ;  fftr,  although 
it  would  grow  if  planted  thus,  it  would  not 
make  a  handsome  root. 

The  sets,  when  prepared,  are  stowed  aw^ 
in  boxes  of  g»nd,  care  being  taken  that  a 
sufficiency  of  sand  is  put  between  each  layer 
of  bundles  to  prevent  their  heating.  They 
may  eitlier  be  kept  in  tiie  boxes  in  a  cool 
cellar,  or  pitted  in  the  open  ground,  as  nmy  be 
most  convenient. 

Horsera<lish  is  always  cultivat*»d  as  a  second  ' 
crop,  and  usuahy  succeeds  Enrly  Cubbage, 
Cuuli flower  or  Beets.  Thus  wo  plant  Early 
Cabbage,  lining  out  the  ground  with  the  one- 
foot  nmrk*'r;  oti  every  alternate  lijie  are  first 
planted  the  Ciibbages,  w^hich  stand,  when 
pliint%'d,  lit  two  feet  between  the  row?;,  and 
six  teen  or  eightJK'n  inches  between  the  plants. 
We  always  tlnish  our  entire  planting  before 
we  put  \M  tlie  Horseradish,  wlxich  delays  it 
generally  to  about  1st  of  May.  It  is  then 
planted  between  the  n>wa  of  Cabbsg*-,  and  at 
aljout  the  same  distantje  as  the  Cabbage  is  In 
the  rows,  giving  al>out  12,000  or  13,tJO0  plants 
per  aen*. 

The  planting  is  performed  by  making  a  hole 
about  eiglit  nv  ten  inches  deep  with  a  long 
jdanting  stick  or  light  crowbar,  Into  which  is 
dropped  the  Horserwiiish  set,  so  that  its  top 
will  t>o  two  or  throe  inches  under  the  surface ; 
If  the  sets  should  hi>  longer  the  hole  should  be 
made  proportionally  deep,  so  ttmt  the  top  of 
the  s<'t  is  not  JM*urcr  the  surface  than  two  or 
three  inehes;the  earth  is  prcssi*d  in  ahujgslde 
the  set,  so  wi  la  fill  up  the  hole,  iib  in  ordinary 
planting. 

The  main  reason  for  planting  the  set  &o  far 
under  the  sui*face  is  to  delay  its  coming  up 
until  the  crop  of  cal)bage  l>e  cleared  off.  The 
Horseradish  makes  its  main  growth  in  the 
fall,  so  that  it  is  no  injury  ti>  it  to  keep  it 
from  growing  until  Juty;  in  fact,  it  ofu^n 
happens  that  by  being  planted  too  near  the 
su  I  face,  or  Uio  early,  it  starts  to  grow  sous 
to  InterfcTO  w*ith  the  Qibbage  crop ;  In  such 
eases,  we  hax^e  atUni  to  cut  the  tops  off  twice 
Willi  tli<^  hoe  beff»re  the  cabbage  is  reoiiy,  but 
this  does  n<.»t  injure  it  in  the  ieast. 

It  is  a  crop  with  widcli  there  is  very  little 
labor  during  summer  ;  after  the  Cabbage  has 
been  cut  off,  the  Ht«i-seradish  is  allowed  to 
grow  at  wiil,  and  lis  it  quickly  covers  the 
ground,  one  g<M»d  deep  stirring  by  h<»e  or  euitl- 
vator  is  all  that  is  required  aft<ir digging  out 
the  C'ald»age  stumps. 

When  grow^n  IwHween  Early  Beets  the  cul- 
ture Is,  in  all  resp«*cts,  the  same,  only  It  is 
mure  j>n>ti table  to  nave  the  rows  of  Beets  only 
eighteen  iuehes  rqiart;  this,  of  course,  tlirows 
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the  Horseradish  nearer,  so  that  when  grown 
between  Beets  it  should  be  planted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  feet  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows,  making  about  the  same  number  of  plants 
per  acre  as  when  planted  between  Early 
Cabbages. 
'  This  manner  of  growing  Horseradish  we 
claim  to  be  a  great  advance  on  the  methods 
generally  practised.  All  American  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  we  have  seen,  follow  in  the 
same  track,  and  recommend  planting  the 
crauma.  This  not  only  destroys  the  most  sale- 
able part  of  the  root,  but  when  planted  thus, 
the  crowns  produce  only  a  sprawling  lot  of 
rootlets  which  are  utterly  unsaleable  In  the 
market. 

HorBeradish  Tree.    See  Maringa. 

Horse-tail.    The  genus  Equiaetum, 

Hortensis.  Of  or  belonging  to  a  garden ;  the 
word  is  often  contracted  thus :  hort. 

Hotei'a  Japonica.  A  synonym  of  Spiraea 
or  AstUbe  Japonica. 

Hottentot  Bread.  A  South  African  name  for 
Te8tudinaria  Elephantipes. 

Hottentot  Fig.     Mesembryanthemum  edtUe, 

Hotto'nia.  Water  Violet.  Named  after  P. 
Hotton,  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat.  Ord.  Primtk- 
lacecB. 

Hardy  aquatic  or  marsh  plants.  H.  inflata 
is  common  in  pools  and  ditches  from  New 
England  southward.  H.  palustrut,  the  Water 
Violet,  is  a  singular  and  beautiful  plant,  com- 
mon in  pools  in  many  parts  of  England.  The 
leaves  grow  wholly  under  water ;  from  them 
there  arises  a  long  flower  stalk  bearing  a 
pyramid  of  blue  or  white  flowers,  which  are 
disposed  in  whorls.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
plant  for  the  aquarium. 

Houlle'tia.  Named  after  M.  HouUet,  a  French 
gardener.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacect. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  genus  is  re- 
lated to  StanhopeUy  and  requires  the  same 
treatment. 

Hound's  Tongue.    See  Cynoglosaum. 

Houseleek.    See  Sempervivum. 

Housto'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  W.  Houston, 
an  English  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  RubiacetB. 

This  elegant  genus  of  small  flowering  plants 
is  found  throughout  the  Northern  and 
Western  Stati»H.  Thoy  are  wcdl  aclapted  for 
flower  borders,  rock-work,  or  shaded  beds, 
and  thrive  best  in  a  moist  situation.  The 
colors  of  the  flowers  are  white,  blue  and  pur- 
ple. Herbaceous  perennials,  popularly  known 
as  Bhtei8,  and  propagated  by  division  of 
the  roots. 

Ho'vea.  Named  after  A.  P.  Hove,  a  Polish 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoHce. 

A  genus  of  handsome,  blue-flowered  ever- 
green shrubs  from  New  Holland.  **  H.  Celsii 
(Syn.  H  elliptica),  one  of  the  best  known,  is  a 
beautiful  green-houso  plant,  flowering  like 
most  of  the  biK'cies,  in  the  spring.  This  plant 
exhibits  the  jHicullarity  of  the  flower  buds  of 
the  prec<»ding  y<^ar  app«»arii;g  at  the  base  of 
those  expanded  du  ring  the  pn»sent;  acommon 
condition  of  l<»af  buds,  which  are  always  visi- 
ble the  season  i)receding  their  expansion,  but 
not  frequently  so  with  flower  buds,  which, 
though  they  may  bo  formed  several  years 
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before  their  development  externally,  gener- 
ally remain  concealed  till  the  period  of  their 
unfolding."  The  flowers  are  pea-shaped,  ax- 
illary, on  short  peduncles.  Propagated  by 
seeds;  Introduced  in  1818. 

Hove'nia.  In  honor  of  David  Hoven,  a  Senator 
of  Amsterdam,  who  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  travels  of  Thunberg.  Nat.  Ord. 
RhamnacecB. 

These  are  small  fruit-bearing  trees,  growing 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  pro- 
ducing a  fruit  which  is  said  to  taste  like  the 
Bergamot  pear.  H.  dulciSj  a  native  of  Japan^ 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
grown  as  an  ornamental  fruit-bearing  tree. 
None  of  the  other  species  are  hardy. 

Ho'vea.  From  Lord  Howe's  Island  where 
only  the  genus  is  found.  Nat.  Ord.  PalmaceiB, 
This  name  is  now  generally  adopted  for  the 
two  palms  introduced  and  cultivated  under 
the  names  of  Kentia  Belmoreana,  and  K, 
Foateriana. 

H&jSL.  Wax  Flower.  In  honor  of  Thomas  Hoy, 
F.  L,  8.,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land at  Sion  House,  England.  Nat.  Ord. 
AsdeptadacecR. 

The  most  common  species,  H.  Camosay  has 
curious,  wax-like  flowers,  from  which  drops 
a  sweet,  honey-like  Juice.  It  isahot-hou.se 
climber,  which  requires  a  light  rich  soil,  and 
is  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  require  an 
average  temperature  of  not  less  than  75^  to 
root  freely.  It  is  sometimes  grown  in  green- 
houses, in  a  warm  situation,  exposed  to  the 
sun.  It  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  a  warm 
sitting-room,  as  it  grows  freely  without  direct 
light.  Introduced  from  Asia  in  1802.  The 
variegated-leaved  variety  is  a  very  orna- 
mental plant;  H.  bella,  with  l>eautiful  waxy 
white  flowers  and  dwarf  shrubby  slender 
habit,  forms  an  excellent  subject  for  a  hang- 
ing basket  in  a  warm  green-house.  There  are 
many  other  species  of  much  beauty,  all  requir- 
ing a  warm  plant-stove  to  bring  them  to  per- 
fection. 

Huckleberry.  "Whortleberry.  The  popular 
names  of  the  genus  Gayltuisacia,  of  which 
there  are  several  sp^^cios.  (/.  dumoHu,  the 
Dwai-f  Hucklebeny,  G.  frondosa,  the  Blue 
Huckleberry,  and  G.  resinoHa,  the  Black 
Huckleberry,  are  coninuui  throughotit  the 
United  States,  the  latter  being  the  Huckle- 
berry of  the  Northern  States. 

Hudso'nia.  False  Heath.  Named  after  William 
Hudson,  author  of  "Flora  Anglica."  Nat. 
Ord.  Cistaceir. 

A  genus  of  bushy  little  heath-like  shrubs, 
seldom  a  foot  high,  covered  all  over  with 
small  awl-shaped  or  scale-like  persistent 
downy  leaves,  and  bearing  numerous  small, 
but  showy  yellow  flowers  in  May,  crowdiHl 
along  the  upiH'r  part  of  the  branches.  Found 
in  dry  sandy  soil  near  the  coast,  from  Main 3 
to  \  irglnla.  From  Its  resemblance  when  not 
in  bloom  to  Heather  {Calluna  vulgaris),  it  is 
often  taken  for  that  plant. 

Huge'lia.  Named  after  Baron  Hugel,  of  Vienna, 
Nat.  Ord.  Polemoniacem. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  aimuals  from  Cali- 
fornia with  blue  and  yellow  flowers, 
propagated  by  seeds.  First  discovered  in 
1833.  This  genus  is  now  included  under 
QilicL, 
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Husia'ta,      Meaning  unknown,  Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 

A  eiimll  gonus  of  dvvnrf  evergreen   ferns, 
aJlUvi  !i>  DavaUia^nmh^v  wkieh  geniis  they  aro 
ni»w  indudt^d  by  some  authors. 
Humble  Plant.     A  name  given  to  Mimosa  pii- 

Hu'mea.    Named  after  Lad^  Hume.    Nat.  Ord. 

H.  tUnjtins,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant 
bienniiir  plant,  which  Bliould  be  sown  on  a 
slight  Uot-hed  In  Bpdnjf,  tUen  potted  off  and 
kfipt  in  the  op«*n  air  <iuring  snmmur*  and  in 
the  green- house  durhig  winter,  to  be  fhially 
plaDtt'd  In  the  open  l^order  in  May  the  second 
year.  If  the  plants  aro  repotted  once  or 
twice  during  the  eourse  f4  the  first  Bunimer, 
always  Into  only  a  little  larger  pots^  they  will 
become  so  mul'h  Btrooger  before  they  are 
finally  planted  out  as  amply  to  repay  the  ad- 
ditional trouble.  It  is  a  very  ornarueutai  plant 
for  the  iawn  or  suli-tropical  garden.  It  grows 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  its  brownish-red, 
plnkf  or  crimson  minut43  flower-heads  being 
disposed  in  a  large,  loosely-hi-anehed  terminal 
fonntain-liko  panicde,  which  has  a  f>eeu  liar  but 
delightful  odor.  It  was  iiitrodueed  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1800,  i>yn.  Agalhomeris. 
Hummiug  Bird  Buah.     ..^E»C-hifnomeihe  Montevv- 

Humming  Birds  Trumpet.    See  Zawichfieria, 
Bu'mulus.    The  Hop-  Fmiu  hnmuM,  the  gi'uund  ; 
creeping  on  the  ground  if  not  supported.  Nat. 
Ord.  Urtirtieem. 

H,  lupidiM^  the  common  garden  Hop,  has 
been  under  cultivation  in  Euro|ni  fnun  a  very 
•arty  period.  It  was  widl  knc»wu  by  the 
Romanis,  aod  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Luptfi  Httticturiun^,  It  was  iatr<*due<'d 
from  Flanders  into  England  in  1524.  Its  cuiti- 
vation^  however,  met  with  violent  opposition  ; 
petitiiins  to  Parliament  were  presented  against 
it,  in  which  it  Wfis  stigmatized  as  '*  a  wicked 
weed  that  would  Hpttil  the  drink  andenclanger 
the  people."  The  Hop,  like  all  the  dio^i-ious 
family,  bears  its  flowers  on  separato  pluiits; 
the  temale  plant,  therefore,  is  ah>ne  culti- 
vated. The  Hfip  is  inorease<l  by  cuttings 
from  the  mttsb  healthy  uf  tJie  old  shoots;  two 
buds  are  required,  one  iM^neath  the  gi-ound, 
from  which  will  spring'  the  roots,  and  frtmi  the 
other  the  stalk.  //,  Japftnicus^  the  Japan  Hf»p, 
is  a  rapid-growing  cllmU.»r,  similar  in  appear- 
&nee  to  the  common  Hop.  N<'lther  heat, 
drought  nor  insects  st^em  to  trouble  tt,  render- 
ing it  a  valuable  plant  f*»r  covering  trellihes, 
verandas,  etc.  Introiluced  from  Japan  in  18KI5, 

Emigari^n  Millet*  or  Hungarian  Graia.  Ptini- 
cum  irfrmanirum.  This  is  a  very  \'filuulj|e 
graj^s  for  light  soIIa,  and  Is  very  early,  with 
abundant  ftdlago,  tvv«»  Ut  three  feet  in  Ijeight, 
It  standi  drought  wr-II,  and  is  very  pi+pular 
with  IhuBO  who  are  clearing  timber  lands. 

Hunnema'nnia.  Nnmed  in  lionor  of  J.  Hunne- 
pumn,  a  7,ealuuK  bidardist  and  botanical  coilec' 
tor,     Nat.  tjrd.  f*ttpttrFrarrtP.. 

An  ereet-growing  hf^rbaeeous,  tender  peren- 
nial, allied  U»  KHrhffrfudizitu  If,  famari^syfolia, 
the  only  ^p'MMes,  is  a  native  of  Mexieo;  It 
grows  to  Uie  height  of  two  or  three  f«H>t,  with 
glaucous  leavcK,  resembling  th«>si?i  of  the 
Fumatories.and  K»oars  large,  golititry  terminal 
flowers,    like    those    of    the    Em^hHcluitLzia. 
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Although  a  perennial,  it  can  he  succesfefuljy 
grown  as  m\  aimuai  liy  starting  the  seeds 
early  In  spnog,  in  the  green-house  or  hot-bed* 

Huntley'a.  Named  after  the  Ber.  Mr.  Htmlley, 
a  zealous  coilecter  of  plants.  Nat.  Ord- 
Orrhidacefjp, 

A  sinidl  genus  of  f^piphytal  Orchids,  natives 
of  South  America,  The  genus  is  closely 
related  to  ZngopHnJum,  H.  violnrent  from 
iJemerara,  is  a  very  handsome  speeies,  Its 
liowers  being  large  and  of  an  intense  violet 
color,  which  is  quite  uncommon  among 
Orchids.  This  species  Is  also  known  as 
Bolka  vlolnna  tLJid  Pejitaioria  riohrfn.  It  is 
evergreini,  and  requires  but  a  short  season  of 
rest,  and  should  be  grown  in  the  shaile  and 
never  allowed  to  become  wholly  dry.  It 
is  increased  by  division ;  introduced  in  1831. 

Huntsman's  Cup.  One  of  the  popular  names 
of  Sarrmyuia  purpurea,  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blanee* 

Hu'ra.  Sand-box  Tree.  The  name  of  the  tree 
In  South  America.     Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiacem* 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  trees, 
with  whitish-yellow  flowers.  //.  crtpUanM,  the 
only  species,  is  the  sand-l>ox  tree  of  tropical 
.\merica.  It  Is  a  branching  tree  of  thirty  to 
forty  feet  higli,  often  planted  for  the  sake  of 
Its  shade,  for  which  It  is  well  adapted,  having 
a  great  abundance  of  glossy,  poplar-itke 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  and  ore 
succeeded  by  curious  refunded,  liard*shelled 
fruit  about  tlie  size  of  an  orange,  wijieh  i» 
divided  into  deep  furrows,  in  each  of  which  i» 
a  ceil  containing  a  single  flattened  seed. 
When  the  fruit  is  ripe  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  bursts  with 
great  force,  accompanied  by  at  louvl.  sliarp 
crock,  like  the  report  of  a  pistol,  for  which 
reation  it  has  orten  been  called  the  Monkey's 
Dinner-belL  Tlie  s<H*ds  aro  much  used  in 
medicine,  and  the  timber  in  the  meciionlc 
arts. 

Hyacinth  Bean.     A  common  name  for  Dolichem 

Hyaci'nthns.  The  Hyacinth.  The  name  of  this 
germs  original <ul  with  the  fabulists  of  an- 
tiquity. It  waa  pretended  that  Hyaeinthus, 
a  beautiful  buy,  was  the  Sf>n  of  a  Hpartan 
king,  iind  the  favorite  of  Apollo.  ZephyrxiSt 
bnlng  envious  of  the  attaehment  of  ApoUo 
and  Hyai:inthus,  so  turn»'d  the  direction  of  a 
quoit  which  Apollo  had  pitehed  while  at  play, 
that  it  struck  tlie  licarl  of  Hyacinthus  and 
slew  him.  Tlie  fable  coneludes  by  making 
AtJoHo  transform  the  body  of  his  favorite  into 
the  flower  that  bears  his  name.    Nat.  Ord. 

This  genus  comprises  about  thirty  specleft 
of  bulbtius  ]ilants,  the  majority  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region,  and  the 
East.  If.  orit'jtlalm,  fram  wldeh  species  the 
nuuierous  eultlvated  varieties  hav^e  origlnat-ed. 
Is  a  nativH  rd  I  he  Levant,  ikiid  wfLS  flrHt  Intro- 
due<'d  into  Engbmi  in  UjO*i,  Ijut  it  was  known 
to  DiosciJrides,  who  wrote  about  the  time 
of  Vespasian.  Gerartle.  in  his  lf**rbal,  pub- 
li**hed  at  the  close  of  the  sixti*enth  century, 
enumerates  four  varieties,  the  single  and 
double  blue,  the  purple  and  the  violet.  In 
that  viiluable  «»td  liook  on  gardening,  ^'^  Para* 
di<ii  in  Sttle  PutadtMHfi  terrrHtrtH,*'  published 
by  Jtdin  Parkii^son  in  1()29,  there  are  men- 
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tlonf  d  and  deseribed  eight  dlfTnofit  i  arM-ties. 
He  telle  lis  ♦'  some  ure  jmrt^  wUiiv  :  anuUier  is 
almost  wblte,  l)ut  liavjng  a  kIiou-  of  bluenefis, 
t'ftpeeially  at  the  brlnu-i  and  bottdius  of  tbr* 
lowers;  otht'ia  again  are  of  a  very  fubit 
bluah ;  sonu*  are  of  a^  deep  a  purple  as  a  vio- 
let; oth<?ra  of  a  purple  tending  to  redriOBS, 
and  some  of  a  paler  pnrple;  Bome  again 
are  of  a  fair  l>Iue;  and  some  s>o  pale 
a  blue  as  if  it  were  more  white  than  blue. 
After  tbo  flowers  are  pa&t,  thi^r©  rlwe 
up  great  three-bquiire  hearlw,  bearing  rcnitnl 
black  seed,  great  and  shining/'  During  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  have  pa&j?»Hl 
Biaee  the  above  wa-s  penned*  there  bas  been  a 
Bteady  improvement  in  tlie  size,  form  and 
color  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant*  Fn^m  the 
eight  varieties  of  1629,  more  than  four  thous- 
and varieties  have  been  produeed  and  cata- 
logued, from  which  numtier  upward  of  two 
hundj'ed  varieties  are  BubJeeLs  of  extensive 
commerce.  Tho  Hya<dnth  is  a  universal 
favorite  in  the  most  extended  apjdication  of 
tb  e  wo  rd .  T  lie  u  u  m  be  r  of  i  t  s  v  ar ii  4  i  es  i s  n  o w 
fully  equal  to  that  of  any  otber  florist's 
flower.  They  are  usually  grown  for  forcing 
into  flower  m  the  dull,  cheerless  months  of 
winter tujd  early  Bjirlng,  when  tiieirdeiicately- 
colored  flowers  and  rich  fragrance  lend  a 
charm  not  otherwise  to  be  found.  They  are 
equally  desirable  for  planting  in  beds,  or  in 
the  garden  iHu-der,  For  forcing,  the  bulbs 
should  bo  potted  about  the  mlddlo  of  Septem* 
ber  in  five  ineh  pots  in  rich,  light  earth,  and 
placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  wall,  where 
thny  can  be  covered  with  woi>den  shutters, 
or  some  similar  contrivance,  toki*ep  off  heavy 
rains;  in  either  ca^e  they  hbould  t^e  covered 
a  foot  thick  with  newlyfalien  leaves,  and 
being  once  well  watered  after  potting,  they 
may  tie  left  for  a  niortth  to  form  their  roots, 
when  the  most  foi'^vard  t>liouhl  be  l>rnyght 
out»  and  pheed  in  a  girdle  heat.  Some  care 
is  necessary  In  the  application  and  increase  of 
this,  or  the  flowers  wilt  be  aliorti  ve ;  it  should 
not  exceed  &0^  for  the  Ot-st  three  weeki^,  but 
afterward  maybe  inereasrd  gradually  to  tlO^ 
or  65^,  and  if  the  fnits  are  plunged  into  bottom 
heat  the  same  careful  increabe  should  be  oIk 
servfHl,  or  the  pMunts  of  the  roots  wiO  in  fab 
iibly  be  killed.  One-tbird  the  depth  of  the 
pot  is  fully  sulTlcleiitat  flrst*  and  if  the  heat 
Is  brisk  tliey  should  not  be  plunged  more  than 
half  ^'f\y  at  any  time.  When  the  flower  slA^nm 
have  ririen  to  nearly  their  full  height,  mid  the 
lower  flowers  of  the  spike  am  tH*giiining  to 
expand,  the  plant.s  shrxdd  bo  remnved  to  a 
lower  tenipeniture,  usually  afToriled  liy  tlie 
green-house,  and  when  the  fluwers  are  fully 
expandeil,  the  plants  can  be  taken  to  the  sit- 
ting-room or  wherever  theJr  presence  is  de- 
sired, ol>serving  \^  protect  them  from  sudden 
changes  or  c<>ld  draughts  of  air,  and  the 
water  givi'u  to  tii*'rn  should  be  mc»derately 
warm.  Hynehiths  In  glasses  are  an  elegant 
and  appnqu'iiite  ornament  U:>  the  drawing- 
rtKim,  mill  for  titis  purpose  oeeasii>n  little 
trouble.  The  bulbs  should  be  prneured  and 
placed  in  the  ghunses  as  early  in  tit»3  sea>.on  as 
possible,  kci'piiig  tln'm  in  the  dark  until  their 
rootfi  are  well  started,  after  which  the  llglitest 
position  that  ctm  be  affonled  Is  the  Ijcst;  the 
water  in  which  they  grow  shuiild  bo  changed 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  and  in  si»vero  weather 
the  plants  must  be  i*emoved  from  tlte  window. 
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so  as  to  be  secure  frt)m  frost.  For  decorating 
tlie  flower  gar*len,  the  bulbs  slKiuld  b-e 
planted  In  Oetot^er  or  tiie  early  part  of  No- 
vcjuber,  in  light,  rich  froit,  at  a  depth  of  four 
inches  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb  to  the  surface 
( if  I  iie  earth.  It  may  be  necessary  t  ci  i>lm*e  sticks 
to  them  when  in  blootn,  to  prevent  them  from 
being  brok<m  by  the  wuid,  ami  tins  is  all  the 
attention  they  require  till  the  foliage  is  with- 
ered, and  the  seaMja  has  arrived  for  taking 
them  n[K  when,  instead  of  the  usual  practice 
of  drying  them  at  once  In  the  sun,  we  wuuld 
advise  the  Dutch  method  to  be  adopted, 
namely,  to  place  them  sble  by  side  on  a  sunny 
spot  of  ground,  and  cover  them  wiili  about  an 
inch  of  loose  earth,  to  thoroughly  ripen  by  the 
subdued  heat  Imparted  to  the  eartii  wluch 
surrounds  them.  Left  In  this  position  for  a 
fortnight^  they  will  become  dry  and  firm,  and 
an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  will  finish  them 
properly  for  storing.  The  multiplication  and 
gi'(»wth  of  Hyaeintiis  for  sale  is  principally 
carried  on  out  of  doors  in  the  vicinity  of 
Haarlem,  in  Holland.  The  sandy  soil,  "and 
moisture  of  both  soil  and  climate  In  that 
country,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  the  Hvfit.'inth,  Hundreds  of  at; res  are  there 
devoted  to  Uie  culture  of  fticse  and  kindred 
jdants,  and  the  Haarlem  gardens  are  a  gay 
sight  from  the  early  seuhon  of  the  year  till  far 
on  in  the  summer.  The  process  of  multipli- 
cation is  carried  on  by  sowing  the  seeds,  or 
by  taking  ofr^ets  from  the  parent  bulb.  By 
seeda  new  varicti-^s  only  are  obtained;  It  is 
by  ofEeeta  the  already  known  and  valued 
kinds  are  incrf^awed.  The  bulbs  are  cut  cross- 
wise and  sprinkh'd  with  sand  to  absorb  any 
Bupfsrfluous  moisture  that  may  exude  from  tiie 
iecibioris.  After  a  time  they  are  planted  In 
tiie  earth,  when  numerous  small  bulbs  an* 
formed  on  the  edges  of  these  InciBions,  At 
the  expiration  of  vue  seaMin  they  are  again 
lifted  from  the  ground,  and  the  numei*ous 
small  bulbs,  still  only  partially  developed* 
are  separal»'d  from  the  part^nt  root,  and 
planted  tmt  aoain  and  cn^aiti,  yearofU.'r  y«  ;n  . 
for  three  or  four  years,  before  they  becMUji* 
Howering  bidbs  of  fine  market  quidity.  The 
whit^  lioman  Hyaciidh  is  larg»dy  used  for 
forcing  for  winter  Ibnvei-s  by  the  florists  of 
Kew  York  ajid  all  large  cities.  In  N^w  York 
alone  upwaid  of  one  million  bulbs  are 
used  during  the  winter,  and  UiO  numb«>r 
Is  rapidly  Increasing  each  year.  Tlie  flower 
spikes  average  four  cents  each  at  who)esal4]i. 
By  a  succession  of  planiings,  l:H»ginning  In  Sep- 
tember, they  are  had  in  flower  from  November 
till  ^fay,  and  ev(*n  later.  The  method  pur- 
sued is  si  nd  I  ar  to  that  for  the  Lily  of  the  Valley 
(S4*e  CwnHiJfnnn,  whei*e  the  method  is  de- 
scribed  I.  IL  CundicaiMf  Syn.  Gnlttmin,  Is  ft 
very  showy  speries,  forndng  a  s^nipe  f<njr  to 
five  feet  high,  including  a  riweme  of  from 
lifteen  to  thirty  pure  white,  largf,  fragrant, 
drooping  flowers,  ail udrabiy  adapted  for  grow- 
ing in  clumps.  In  bordt^rs,  or  on  lawns.  Al- 
though a  native  of  south  Africa,  it  is  quite 
hardj',  more  especially  if  slightly  protected 
with  leaves,  etc. 

Hybrid,  Hybrids  are  plants  ohtnineil  by  ap- 
plying the  iiollen  of  one  species  to  the  sllgma 
of  another;  the  common  olfsprliig  of  two 
distinct  species. 
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Hybridization.  It  is  to  the  careful,  system- 
atic,  and  paliis-taklng  erForts  of  the  hybridizer 
that  most  of  our  '*FloriBt'B  Flowers*'  have*  he*^n 
brought  to  their  present  Btandard  of  excel- 
leDOe.  The  operation  consists  in  removing 
the  pollen  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  bniBh 
or  otherwise,  from  the  u>ale  parent  and  plaeing 
it  on  the  stigma  of  the  female  or  seed  bearer. 
Of  course  unless  the  latter  is  receptive  this 
proceeding  would  be  ineffective.  As  a  rule 
when  the  stigma  is  fit  to  be  aet#.*d  upon  by  tho 
pollen,  it  becomes  more  or  lej^a  glutiuous. 
This  condition  occurs  in  some  plants  before 
th«?ir  own  anther**  are  ready  to  discharge  the 
polkni.  and  in  others  after  the  pollen  has  been 
8hed.  In  both  these  cases,  the  arrangement 
is  evidently  to  jirevent  a«»lf-f^'rtlUitati(Hi.  In 
most  plants  liowBver  the  Btignia  and  anthers 
are  developed  at  the  sanio  time,  and  with 
them  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  anthers 
before  they  burst,  and  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  line  gauze  or  otherwise  to  prevent 
the  visits  of  luf^ectrt  whiidi  might  convey  pollen 
from  another  flower  ami  thus  effect  an  undesir- 
able oross.  Insects  doubtless  perform  an 
Important  pail  in  the  fertilization  of  flowers, 
for  upon  exanduatiou  a  number  of  plants  will 
be  found  to  bear  flowers  manifestly  adaptt^d 
for  insect  visitation.  Not  to  mention  the 
Orchid  family  which  Darwin  observed  so 
closely  and  has  described  so  minutuly,  the 
curious  genus  of  St^pelia  is  fc^rtiiized  solely 
by  the  larvai  of  a  fly,  generally  the  common 
*'B!ue  Bottle/*  This  fly,  attracted  by  the 
offensive  odor  of  the  flower^  lays  iti^  t^Kgs 
as  far  as  it  can  In  the  tube  of  the  enrol  la. 
These  eggs  hat  eh  lag .  tlie  larvae  thf^y  piodutie 
oome  in  conta<it  with  the  pollrn -granules 
which  adhere  to  them  and  which  they  curry  to 
the  pistilB  and  thus  fertilize  tlitnn.  A  similar 
ofDee  in  performed  for  Ceropegla  by  a  small 
fly  in  the  perfect  state.  As  a  rule,  flowers 
possessing  much  fragrance,  and  siH-reting 
ne<^tar,  and  those  of  g«y  colors,  are  nmre  or 
less  dejK»udi*nt  on  insect  agency.  Herma- 
phrodite flowers,  being  provided  with  both 
stamens  and  pistils,  pollen  and  ovary,  one 
would  supfM>se  to  be  amply  furnished  with  the 
powers  of  reproduction,  ynt  it  has  b^'cn  abun* 
dantly  &hown  that  flowers  fertilized  by 
tliemselves  do  not  prodn<*e  such  vigorous  and 
healthy  seeds  and  offspring  as  those  fertilized 
by  another  flowt^r  of  the  sauie  species  ;  hence 
the  disadvantage  of  bri*eding  in  and  in,  the 
nearer  the  degree  of  consanguinity,  the  less 
prospect  is  there  of  healthy  and  vigorous  off- 
spring. The  hybridizer  therefore  finds  a 
flower  of  good  shtti»e  but  defective  in  c:ojor, 
crosses  it  with  another,  def«'etive  perhaps  in 
sha[>e  but  of  a  novid  and  desirable  color,  m 
weakl}'  growing  variety  of  good  habit,  is  crosfi- 
ed  with  a  more  robust  vnriety,  lacking  the 
iieruliar  C|ualltles  of  the  former  and  so  on. 
With  n?gard  to  Double  Fhvwers,  if  theflnest 
colored  and  Ix^st  shaped  flowers  of  the  single 
sorts  arf3  e**lect»*d  as  in  tlit^^  Petuida,  the 
anthers  carefully  retutivetl  br^fore  they  burst, 
and  then  fertilized  with  pctlh'U  froFu  the  best 
double  or  even  Hemi-dnuble  lh>wers  altalnabh^ 
fifty  to  seventy  live  pere««iit.  of  the  progi^ny 
may  be  relied  upon  Ui  produce  flowers  ecjual 
to,  and  oft^'U  superior,  to  tfie  j»arent.  In  a 
lecture  before  the  MHssachuB<'tts  Hortlcultund 
Society,  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wild»'r,  a  most 
ftuceessful  hybridizer,  said,    "*Iii  my  ex  peri- 
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ments,  I  have  discovered  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  double  Ib>w<u"s,  it  is  important  that 
the  pollen  use^l  tor  impregnation  should  be 
borne  on  a  pet^loid  anther — that  is,  an  anther 
bearing  a  small  pet^Ll — and  that  this  is  still 
better  if  from  a  double  flower.  1  also  observed 
that  the  larger  and  better  developed  this 
petaloid  anther,  the  better  chance  for  a  flue 
doubhj  offspnng ;  for  as  might  have  been 
expected,  the  anthers  being  conneeled  with 
the  ctu'olla,  th^J  number  of  petals  would  be 
Increased  by  such  an  operation.  I  found  also 
that  for  tiie  most  perfect  and  symmetrical 
flow  ers,  It  was  better  to  select  einglo  flow*ers, 
which  w*ere  the  most  perfect  in  their  peUUs 
for  seed  bearers;  antl  that  single  or  scmi- 
dotible  sorts  with  t>erfect  corollas,  when 
impregnated  with  petaloid  pollen,  will  pro 
duce  double  flowers  of  a  regular  sym metrical 
formation.  Of  this  I  have  the  most  conelu- 
sfvo  evidence  in  the  Ciifheliia  WUderii,  and 
many  othiT  flne  rtouble  varieties  In  my  col- 
lection  wldeh  were  produced  from  a  single 
red  and  single  white  Camellia,  fertilized  by 
pollen  from  a  peialoid  anther  of  double 
varieties*"  Mr.  Wilder  for  many  yvars  made 
the  hybridization  of  Camellias  a  speciality  and 
to  his  efforts  we  owe  stime  of  the  best  vari- 
eties in  cultivation. 

Hydra'ngea.  From  hydor,  water,  and  aggeitm^ 
a  vessel ;  referring  to  the  cup  form  of  theeiip- 
sule  or  seed- vessel.  Nat  Ord.  Sitsifragaasm. 
A  genua  of  showy  shrubs,  tirst  introfluced 
into  Englund  in  1790  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
wlu^  sent  H.  hortenMis  tnmi  China,  and  since 
then  a  number  of  &p**ch'S  hav<^<  been  sent  to 
this  country  from  Japan,  umong  which  is  a 
climbing  variety,  //.  vohthilui,  or  »eandenB, 
that  will  adai4  Itself  to  ututost  any  eltuiitioii. 
It  is  slow  growing  and  a  litUe  tender  while 
young,  and  is  still  searee.  What  has  been 
known  as  the  climbing  Hydrangea,  will  bo 
found  descrilw^d  under  Srhizifphruffma.  The 
flowers,  <*r  rather  bni-cts,  of  if,  hortensis  arv 
pink,  but  in  some  soils  tiiey  become  of  a  deep 
blue.  This  change  is  effected  artlflcially  by 
using  Iron  fllings,  Incorponiting  them  In  the 
soib  A  distinct  white  variety  of  H.  hortensis^ 
known  as '*  TIios»  Hogg,"  Is  now  very  popu- 
lar. To  cultivate  these  plants  in  perfection, 
cuttings  should  be  taken  ev«'ry  si-ason  from 
tlie  strongest  shoots  of  tho  old  plants  in  July 
or  August;  and  after  being  Btruek,  should  be 
potted  in  rich  eariti,  and  encouraged  to  grow 
vigorously.  A  cold  pit  or  frame,  with  fre- 
<iueut  a]pplicat{ous  both  of  manure  and  plain 
water,  will  usually  i*ffwt  tliis,  and  cause  them 
to  become  thortiughly  established  and  strong 
before  the  winter.  In  this  state  they  may 
either  hn  forced  In  a  gentle,  moist  heat 
through  December  and  the  spring  months  to 
bloom  early,  or  k»'pt  cool  for  the  pro<luetion 
of  summer  flowers;  In  either  case,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  require  abuadnnce  of 
moisture  wlien  in  an  activu  state.  IL  pani- 
ettlata  grandiflora,  introduced  a  few  years 
since  from  Japan,  Is  among  the  flnest  of  all 
hardy  shrulis  for  the  lawn  or  the  border.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  prculueed  in  the 
greatest  abundance  in  August,  and  remain 
till  mid-winter  in  a  dri»'d  condition.  H. 
OinfiMa,  also  r*'eeiiily  Introiluced  from  Japan, 
is  of  the  haV>lt  of  H.  /lorffrww,  but  a  stronger 
grower,  and  more  profuse  bloomer,  forming  a 
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very  superic^r  sort  for  pot  culttirt?  for  di^cora- 
tlve  purp<>8eB.  H.  h.  roneit  ie*  another  vtidcty 
with  large  deep  rosi**iiirik-colorod  globular 
trusses,  very  free  flow*^rmg  and  doBlrable.  H, 
eiMUa  proltfera  introduced  from  Japan  In 
186B,  is  a  most  beautiful  free  llowering  double 
pink  variety*  with  large  trusses  of  flowers 
often  nine  Inchest  in  diameter. 

Hydra 'stiB.  Yellow  Root,  Yellow  Puccoon. 
From  hifdor,  water;  referring  to  the  marshy 

E laces  where  It  grows.    Nat.  Ord.  Ranuncn- 

H.  CfinaderwiH,  the  only  &pecieS|  is  a  hardy 
hertiHCfuus  perennial,  eoiiimon  in  moist 
woods  In  the  Nortltern  and  Eastern  States, 
where  It  was  formerly  er? teemed  in  domestic 
medicine.  It  has  a  thiek  knotty  yellow  m\* 
dergrnund  etera  or  rutjt,  whleh  In  early  spring 
Betids  up  a  simple  stem,  about  a  foot  high, 
bearing  near  the  top  two  (or  rarely  three) 
hand-shaped  loaves,  the  up^ier  leaf  growing 
close?  upon  the  stem*  while  ttm  tower  one  has 
a  lo n gis h  stn Ik.  T tie  flo wit  is  b r> II t« ry ,  i n c o n - 
spieuous,  fttid  prod need  at  the  t<>p  of  the 
stern.  The  fruit  greatly  res<»ml>les  a  red 
raspberry.  The  yellow  root  of  this  plant  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  Indians  fttr  dyeing 
a  bright  yellow  eolor,  and  it  is  oeeasionidly 
used  for  the  t^ame  piupose  at  the  present  da^'. 
The  root  is  also  used  in  medleine  as  a  nar- 
cotic* 

Hydriastele.  From  hydria,  a  water  vessel  or 
fountain,  and  s(H^,  a  columu ;  tn  allusion  to 
th<3  lull  steins  growing  near  springs.  Nat, 
Ord.  Pnlmm'ftt. 

H*  Wmdhxndutna  is  the  name  now  given  to 
the  beautiful  AuHtralian  Palm,  known  In  cul- 
tivation as  Kcniia  WendUinduina> 

Hydro 'charis.  From  htfdor^  water,  and  ekarw^ 
grace ;  a  pretty  water  plant.  Nat.  Ord. 
H^d  roch  a  ridacto!. 

A  small  floating  aquatic  giving  name  to  the 
small  order  whifh  etnitaiiis  the  StntfioiAei^  or 
Water  Soldier,  and  the  curious  Vnlti^neria  or 
Eel  Grass.  JL  mormin  mum,  or  Frog-bit  is  an 
elegant  little  plant  inhabiting  ditehes,  ponds, 
and  the  still  back  waters  of  rivers.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  desirable  plants  for  the  fresh 
water  aquarium. 

Hydrooo'tyle.  From  hydor^  water,  and  coiyle, 
acavity;  in  reference  to  the  plants  growing 
In  moist  sitimtions,  and  the  leaves  b^dng  hol- 
lowe<l  like  cups.     Nat.  Ord.  VmhellifercE. 

A  genus  of  uninten'sting.  marshy  plant k. 
eonunon  througliout  the  Unit*^d  8tat«?s,  and 
popularly  kn->wn  as  Water  Pennywort.  There 
are  about  a  tlo^en  species. 

Hydropbylla'cesB.  A  small  natural  order  of 
annual  «>r  perennial  herbs  or  small  trees, 
natives  ehlelly  of  north-webt  Amerit^a.  A  few 
ai-e  found  In  the  Ea^t  Indies  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  They  have  usvially  alternate  and 
hihed,  hispid  leaves,  with  chiefly  white  or 
blue  flowers,  in  one-sided  cymes  or  nicemes, 
which  are  mostly  bractles**,  and  coiled  from 
the  apex  when  young,  as  in  the  Borage  family. 
Well  know^n  g«'nem  are  NenwphiUi,  Eutoea, 
Fhteeiia  and  y\liUlavia* 

Hydjopbyllum,  Water  Leaf.  From  hydw, 
water,  and  phyiUm^  a  leaf:  leoves  lotnled  with 
water  in  sprlag-time»    Nut.  Ord*  ibjiirophylr 
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A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  natives 
chiefly  of  the  W^estera  States,  The  flowers 
are  pale  white  or  blue,  bell-slmped,  In  cymose 
clusters,  and  the  species  grow  generally 
among  moibt  shady  rocks. 

Hydropy'rum.  Omoda,  or  Indian  Bloe.  A 
synonym  for  Zizanut,  which  see. 

Hyema'Hfl.  Of  or  belonging  to  winter;  gener- 
ally applied  to  jjlants  that  bloom  In  winter. 

Hymenoca^llis.  From  hymen,  a  membrane, 
and  katoH,  beautiful;  referring  to  the  mom- 
bran*ms  cup  inside  of  the  flower.  Nat.  Ord* 
A  nmryliidacea;, 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  green-house  bulbs, 
producing  large  white  flowers  similar  to  tho 
Pancratium,  to  which  class  they  are  closely 
nllled,  and  under  which  name  they  are 
described  in  *'t'hapman*s  Floni  of  tho  buuth- 
em  States,*'  H.  rotatum,  H,  oceidenUile  and 
other  spcicics  are  found  In  great  abundance  in 
the  Bwamps  of  Virginia  and  southward,  and 
are  sent  to  market  in  hirge  quantities,  and 
sold  on  the  fetreets  of  all  our  large  cities 
as  **  Spmiitih  LiU&f.*'  They  are  considered 
poor  tenants  for  the  green-house,  as  they  do 
not  pay  in  beauty  for  the  required  room  and 
care.  The  gmus  Ittmenje  is  included  under 
Hytttfni>C4dlw  by  some  authors.  See  Jamejui 
and  Pimcralium. 

Hymeno'dium.     A  synonym  of  Acrosiiehum. 

Hymenophy'Uum.  Fflmy-leaf  Fern.  From 
%m^7i,  a  mem  lira  ne,  and  pkyUoUi  &  leaf.  NaL, 
Ord.  Polypodiacetr^ 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  Ferns,  mostly 
natives  ot  Chill  and  New  Zeiiiand,  where  they 
grow  in  moist  ravines.  The  frfuids  are  varia- 
ble, souic  being  very  minute,  and  others  of 
large  size;  some  single,  others  compound. 
Sex'cral  of  the  s|iecie8  are  highly  esteemed  for 
cultivatitui  in  the  green-house, 

Hymenospo'rum,  From  hytrum,  a  membrane, 
and  HpuroHf  seed ;  the  seeds  are  girded  by 
membranous  wings,  l^at.  Old.  Pdiottporaeetr, 
H.  fturum,  the  only  &[iecies.  Is  a  hundsome 
evergreen  plant  fr(»m  eastern  Aiistrtdia*  It  is 
of  branching  habit,  with  broadly  obovata- 
Ian(M'<date,  glaucous  leaves.  The  Howers 
form  a  compound  termimiJ  corymb,  and  are 
yellow,  marked  with  orimge  red  at  the  month 
of  the  tnbe-like  portion,  and  c^lothed  out^sidu 
w  i  t  h  s  LI  ky  1 1  a  I  rs.     b>'  n .  Pitto^ipuru  m  fin  rt*m . 

Hyopho'rbe.  From  hycm^  a  hog.  and  phorhw^^ 
pasturage.     Nat.  Onb  Pidmaivrr. 

A  small  genus  of  Falmsjrdiabiting  t!>e  island 
of  Bourbon  and  Mauri  Li  u.s.  and  having  tall 
cylindrical  stems,  marked  with  circular  seal's, 
and  a  crow^i  of  graceful  pinnate  leaves.  The 
mate  and  female  flowers  grow  on  dlsttncL 
tn»es,  or  a  few  males  fli'»>  occasionally  inter- 
fiportsed  among  the  females,  the  flower-splkes 
being  sim(iiy  brarjchcd  and  growing  out  from 
beneath  the  leaver,  with  a  single  spathe  at 
their  base.  The  fnut  has  a  llbrous,  tU?shy 
rind,  and  contains  a  single  seed.  H,  V^tacK- 
QffeUii,  formerly  known  as  .^Ireeo  Ver»chnfftUiu 
is  one  of  the  most  orfiamental  species.  Youn^ 
plants  are  produced  from  seed. 

Hyoscj'amiiB.  Henbane.  From  h^o9,  a  hog, 
and  kyamoH,  a  bean ;  the  fruit  is  eaten  by  hogs. 
N at ,  O rd .  SoUtnareiB, 
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H.  niger  la  tho  eomraon  Heiibano  whof^e 
virtue  consists  In  the  supposed  pi>vv(*r  it  ha^ 
of  alisorbing  malaria  that  is  generHted 
around  flltlij  hrihitMlons.  It  is  also  culti- 
vated for  its  medieiiial  properties. 

Hypeiica'cese.  Atmturalorderof  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  trees,  with  a  resinous  Juice,  opposite, 
rarelj  whorled,  entire,  exstipulate  leaves, 
u&uttlly  with  transparent  dots,  and  blackish 
glandSt  and  regular  flowers.  Tlie  plants  of 
this  order  are  generally  distributed  o\^<?r  the 
world,  both  intemperate  arid  warm  climates. 
Many  species  yieid  a  yellow  Juiet^  and  an 
essential  oil.  There  are  ten  genera,  and  nt*arly 
three  hundred  sp<»eies.  Illustrative  genera 
are  Hypericum,  Etoileaf  and  At*cifrum. 

Hype'ricum.  St.  John's  Wort.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  derived  fn  uii  t^Jer,  over,  and  eicon, 
mi  Image;  the  suj>erior  part  of  the  flower 
represents  a  figure.     Nat.  Onl.  Hi/j)enca4!ece. 

Tlie  pretty  J  yellow-lloweretl  shrubs  and 
herbaeeous  perennials  known  by  this  name  at 
the  present  day,  were  formet'ly,  in  ignorant 
communities,  in  high  repute  for  driving  away 
evil  spirits;  and  on  this  aceount  were  gen- 
erally planted  near  dwelling-houses.  They 
were  also  highly  valued  for  their  medicinal 
properties,  being  believed  to  have  a  powerful 
effect  In  stopping  blood  and  healing  woiindt>* 
All  the  kinds  will  thrive  under  the  drip  of 
trees;  and  they  Avill  grow  almost  anywhere, 
though  they  pi-efer  moist ure  and  a  moderate 
shade.  They  are  found  in  almost  all  the 
temperate  climates  of  the  wculil ;  and  are 
propagated  by  seeds  and  by  division  *)f  tlie 
roots. 

Syptlse'ae.  From  hi^knino,  to  entwine ;  re- 
ferring to  the  fibres  of  tlie  fruit.  Nat.  Ord. 
Palmdcea, 

A  small  genus  of  Afri(3ivn  palm*^  txttdhied  ki, 
and  widely  distribut-ed  throughout  Umt  eon- 
tinentt  more  particularly  upon  the  eastern 
side,  extending  from  Egypt  as  far  t^oiitli  as 
Natah  The  genus  i*  remarkable  for  having 
the  stems  branehed,  a  peculiarity  not  frequent 
among  paJms.  eaeh  braneh  terminating  In  a 
tuft  of  large  fan-shaped  leaves,  from  amongst 
whieh  the  bmnehing  catkin4lke  spikes  of 
flowerB  are  iuoduc»Ml,  the  different  seses 
being  borne  on  different  tr*'i»s.  H.  (hebaica 
is  the  Doum  Palm,  or  Gingerbread  tree  of 
Egypt.  It  t^eidom  exceeds  twenty-live  or 
liiirty  feet  in  height,  and  Its  stem  is  f  retiuently 
three  or  fou'  times  branchetl  tjr  forked  in  old 
trees,  though  when  young  it  is  always  simple. 
The  fruits  which  are  produced  in  longelusters, 
ea<i'h  contninhig  between  one  and  two  hundred, 
are  beautifully  polished,  of  a  rieli  yellowish, 
bn^iwn  color,  and  c^f  hregulnr  form.  In  t^pjier 
Egypt  tlM'y  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  jHX»rer 
classes  of  inhabitants,  the  part  eaten  being 
the  fibrous  mealy  husk,  whieh  tastes  almost 
exactly  like  gingerbread,  but  its  dry  husky 
nature  renders  it  unpalaUible.  The  hard  tough 
wood  is  used  for  making  various  domestic 
utensils ;  and  rosaries  aie  cut  out  of  the  horny 
s<*ed. 

Hypocaly'mma.  From  ht/po,  under,  and 
Imiynimn,  a  veil;  the  calyx,  falling  off  like  a 
%*eil,  or  hood.     Nat,  Ord.  Myrfartm, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
containing  abfiut  twelve  species,  natives  of 
Australia.     //.  robuAtum  Is  a  charming  little 
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green-house  plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
small  bright  rose-colored  flowers,  and  having 
an  odor  resembling  lemons.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  is  increai^ed  readily  by  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1842. 

Hypocalyptus.  Prf>m  ht/jw,  under,  and  kalyjyfo^ 
to  hide;  named  from  a  covering  to  the  un» 
opened  flower.    Nat.  Ord.  Xjegttmmos(F. 

H.  obcordatua^  the  only  species  is  an  orna- 
mental green-house  evergreen  shrub  from  tlia 
Cape  of  Good  Hope*  It  has  neat  trifoliate 
leaves  and  purple  flowers,  appearing  in  June 
and  July,  It  was  introduced  in  1823,  and  Is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots. 
Syn.  Crotolana  purpurea. 

Hypocrateriform.  Salver-shaped;  having  a  long 
sleuiter  tube  and  a  flat  limb,  as  In  the  Primrose. 

Hypocy'rta.  A  genus  of  GeMnenwt'XP,  contain- 
ing a  few  species,  natives  of  South  America. 
They  are  proeumbent  under-shrubs,  throwing 
out  roots  from  below  the  origin  of  tlielr 
opposite  and  fleshy  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
a,\illary  and  solitary,  or  sevenil  together, 
generally  bright  scarlet  in  color.  Ttiey  were 
Introduced  in  1*46,  and  are  Increased  by  cut- 
tings, or  seeds. 

Hypoe'stea.  A  oonsiderable  genus  of  Aem*^ 
thiicnF^  dispersed  over  Africa,  tnipical  Asia, 
and  Australia,  and  remarkably  abundant  In 
Madagascar.  They  are  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
with  entire  or  dentate  leaves,  and  large  purple 
or  rose-colored  flowers  in  axillary  clusters  or 
short  spikes,  often  numerous  and  forming  a 
terminal  leafy  thyrse.  Nearly  forty  species 
have  been  descnbed ;  increased  by  cuttings. 

Hypogaeous,     Growing  under  the  earth. 

Hypogynouo,  Growing  from  below  the  bajse 
of  tiie  ovary. 

Hypolepia.  From  hipOr  under,  and  kpia^  a 
scale.    Nat.  Ord.  Poti/iJOfiuicem. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  free-growing 
ferns,  natives  of  trt^pieal  America,  south 
Africa,  New  Zealand,  etc.,  nearly  allied  to 
ChcilanthfM,  The  fronds  are  evergreen,  bl- or 
quad ri pinnate,  with  free  veins.  These  are 
plants  of  easy  culture,  thriving  best  In  a 
rough,  coarse  soil;  they  should  have  g04xl 
drainage  and  plenty  of  water. 

Hypo'xis.  Star  Grass.  From  htfpo,  beneath, 
and  aryfi^  shai^i ;  referring  to  the  seed  pod. 
Nat.  Ord.     Amari/Uidace^E, 

H,  erecta,  a  very  pretty  bulb,  found  in 
memiowa  and  waste  places  in  New  England, 
and  southward.  The  flowers  are  bright  yel- 
kiw  inside,  brown isli  outside,  and  borne  on 
umbels  on  a  scape  about  a  foot  high. 

Hyssop.     See  HyMHopus. 

Hyaso^pua.  From  HtjHHopon,  the  old  Greek 
name,  used  by  Hippocrates,     Nat.  Ord.  Labi* 

The  gai"den  Hyssop  is  a  native  of  Siberia, 
and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Austria.  It 
was  early  intnxluced  Into  the  garden  in  this 
country,  and  has  escaped  in  mimy  plaet^s  to 
the  roadsides.  It  is  considerably  grown  as  a 
medicinal  herb,  but  is  not,  however,  much 
esteemed  except  in  domcstie  practice.  This 
is  not  supposed  to  be  the  Hyssop  mentioned 
in  the  OlJ  Testament,  and  it  has  not  been 
ascertained  what  plant  Is  referred  to.  As  It 
was  one  of  the  smallest  plants,  and  "grew 
out  of  the  wall,"  some  have  conjectured  It  to 
l>e  one  of  the  Mosses. 
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Ibe'iia.    Candjrtuft.     From  Iberia^  the  ancient 
name  of  Spain,   wh«n'e  tiie   original  species 
abouDds.     Nat.  Ord.  OmcifenE. 

The  genus  consists  of  anouals,  biennials 
and  perennials,  alljierfectly  iiardy  and  of  the 
easiest  culture.  The  common  name  Candy- 
/n/Tt  was  giv-en  becauBH  they  flower  in  tuftf>, 
and  the  flrBt  introdut.'ed  species^  /.  umbeUala^ 
was  brought  from  CaiidUi.  For  the  early  flower- 
ing of  the  annual  varieties,  thii  seed  should 
be  sown  in  the  fail,  and  slightly  protected 
from  the  sun,  during  winter,  by  lea\  t*s  or  any 
convenient  dry  mulching;  they  will  come 
into  flower  in  May>  The  plants  of  /.  ^oronaria, 
Bocket  Candytuft,  should  be  thinned  out  to 
one  or  two  feet  apart  each  way ;  then,  if  In 
rich  soiij  they  will  completely  cover  the 
ground.  The  sub-shrubby  species,  /.  eor- 
remfoUa,  L  OihraUarka,  L  sempervirens  and 
otherB,  are  most  handi?oine»  compact-growing 
plants,  admirably  adapted  for  the  front  rowjs 
of  shrubbery  or  herba<jeous  borders*  If 
grown  in  cold  frames,  and  kept  a  little  close 
towardB  spring,  they  will  bloom  at  least  three 
weeks  before  those  out-of-doors,  and  are  val- 
uable for  early  decorations,  or  for  cut  flowers. 

Iceland  Mobs.    See  Lichen. 

Ice  Plant.    See  Mmefnbryanthemum. 

Ide'sia.     Named  after  Y.  Ides,  a  Dutch  traveler 
in  China.     Nat.  Ord.  Fla^ouHiaceiE. 

L  polycarpa,  the  n^presentative  species  of 
thie  genus,  is  a  beautiful  tree,  found  in  Japan, 
and  said  to  bo  porffHitly  hardy  around  New 
York.  The  leaf  st^^m  is  from  six  to  twelve 
Inches  long  and  bright  red,  with  leaven  nearlv 
round  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  broad. 
The  flowers  are  yell  owls  h-green,  in  long 
drooping  rat^emes,  ajid  very  fragrant.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  clierry*  of  an 
orangti  color,  and  edible.     Byn.  Ftat^uriia. 

Ilex.  Tiie  Holly.  Niuue  originally  from  the 
Celtic,  o€  or  tw,  signifying  a  point. ;  <>n  account 
of  the  prickly  loaves.  Nat.  Ord.  AquifoUm^^iE. 
An  esctensive  genus  of  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs,  remarkitbie  for  tlieir  glossy,  prickly 
foliage  and  scarlet  fruit,  that  remains  on  the 
shrub  during  the  wint*»r.  They  are  widi 
adapted  for  the  lawm  or  for  hedges,  and  grow 
best  in  a  dry  loam.  /.  aquifoUum  is  the  Holly 
of  the  English  gardens,  and  /.  opara  is  the 
American  Holly,  which  grows  plentifully  from 
New  York  southward.  It  is  to  he  regn^tted 
that  the  English  Holly,  the  most  beautiful  of  idi 
evergreens,  Is  unsuited  to  ourclimate,  being  In 
the  Northern  Sttites  too  tender  to  withstand 
onr  wint<:^rs,  while  the  hot,  dry  summers  of 
the  Southern  States  are  equally  injuriou*^  to 
it.  /.  Rfra4juari4msi»t  a  native  of  Paraguay 
and  Brazil,  furnishes  the  Paraguay  tva,  or 
Y\n*ba  de  Mat*',  whicli  occupies  the  same  Im- 
portant position  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
8outb  America  tts  the  Chinese  tea  does  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  is  con- 
sumed in  that  country  to  the  extent  of  about 
8,tX)0,000  pounds  annually.  It  h«s  l>oen  in  use 
for  al>out  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  the  practice 
having  been  adopted  from  the  aboriginal  pco- 
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pie.  The  leaves  are  prt^pared  by  drying  and 
roasting,  wheji  thuy  are  ri*dut'i»d  to  a  powder, 
which  is  prepared  for  drinking  by  putting  a 
small  quantity  into  ii  gourd  or  cup,  with  nTlt- 
tie  sugar.  The  drinking  tul:>e  is  then  inserted 
and  boiling  water  pour«*d  on  the  Mate;  when 
suiBciently  cool  the  infusion  is  sucked  up 
through  the  tube.  It  has  an  agnit»able, 
slightly  animriiio  odor*  is  rather  bitter  to  the 
taste,  and  vi*ry  r<^frt*shing  and  restorative  to 
the  human  frame  after  enduring  greui  fatigue. 
It  contfiiiis  the  same  at*tive  principles  a»  tea 
and  coffee,  called  thrine,  but  n<>t  their  volatile 
and  empyreuuiatie  oils. 

nUoi'neas.  A  small  natural  order,  generally 
placed  as  a  sui>*i>rder  of  Aqui/oliaetim. 

mi'oium.  Aniseed  Tree.  From  Ulicio,  to 
allure;  referring  to  the  perfume.  Nat.  Onl. 
Magnoliacem. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  or  low- 
growing  trees,  w4th  smooth  entire  leaves, 
exhaling  when  brulBod.  a  strong  odor  of  Ani- 
seed. They  are  natives  of  the  eitrt^me 
Southern  States,  Japan,  southern  China*  and 
A.sia.  /.  rdiffi.(mum,  a  Japanese  species,  la  a 
small  tree  aboiit  the  size  of  a  cherry*  and  Ib 
hehl  sa<*red  by  the  Japanesi'.  The  leaves  of 
this  species,  like  thtiKc  of  I,  fltjri<Utnuin,  are 
said  t*j  posi^ess  poisonous  prctperties.  In  Ala- 
bama the  plant  has  acquired  th«  namts  of 
Poison- Ba3'. 

Ima'ntophy'llum.  From  imaa,  imanioH,  a  leather 
thong,  and  /j/ii/f^on,  a  loaf;  alluding  to  the 
shape  and  substance  of  the  foliage.  Nat.  Ord. 
AmaryUid(iee4T. 

Those  with  authority  to  sp<*ak  of  planta 
seem  determintni  that  the  only  species  of  thU 
genus  shall  have  neither  neune  nor  home. 
Some  insist  upon  calling  it  CUvia  nobilw; 
others  want  to  reverse  It,  and  Imve  C,  nohilig 
calied  /.  Aitoni.  Then,  again,  for  variety's 
t^alce,  some  prefer  the  orthography  Tmatopkyl' 
lum.  Most  writers  call  ImantophtjUum.  and 
CUvia  synonymous.  Tlmt  they  are  closely 
allied  we*  do  not  doubt.  Having  flowered  tliem 
frequently,  we  find  the  flowers  of  /.  mini- 
at%im  (the  only  species)  to  be  erect,  and  much 
largi-»r  than  CUvia  nobiitA,  the  flowers  of  whicb 
are  drtwping  ajid  of  a  darker  color.  This  spe- 
cies»  intixKluced  from  Natal  in  1854,  la  propa- 
gated by  division,  and  requires  the  same 
culture  as  the  Cllvm.  Mimy  bwautiful  liybrids, 
having  larger  and  more  highly-colured  ilowera 
than  the  typ<\  have  of  late  years  been  put  in 
commei-oe  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
are  most  attractive  and  valuable  aoquiaitloiia 
to  thl.H  genus. 

Imbricated.  When  bodies  overlap  each  other, 
Iik*>  thn  tiles  or  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Immarginate.     Having  no  rim  or  edge. 

Immersed.    Growing  entirely  under  water. 

Immortelle.  The  popular  name  for  Hdyrhfy^ 
vum  ork'tUfHf,  which  see. 

Impa'tleiiB.  Ihilsam.  Silver  Weed,  Jewel  Weed. 
From  imimiiej^,  impatient;   referring   to  thd 
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Indian  Millet,  Oue  of  the  popular  names  of 
Sorghum  rulgare,  to  which  epecie*  f>ekiiig 
BrtKirn  Corn»  Sweet  Sorghum,  iind  otht^r  yul- 
tlvated  varieties* 

Indian  Fink.      One  of  the  popular  names  for 

Indian  Pipe.  A  contmon  name  of  the  M(motropa 
utiiftora.     See  Ctyrpne  Plant. 

Indian  Plantain.  Th*?  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Caealia,  common  in  rich,  damp  wot.His 
In  mo&t  of  the  States. 
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elftstiiMty  of  the  valves  of  the  seed-pod,  which 
diJschargo  the  seedH  when  ripe.  A  genus  of 
(ttmniactfF,^  chieily  found  in  India,  though  a 
few  species  occur  In  Euroi^e  mul  North  Amer-  I 
ica.  They  are  general iy  glabrous  herhn,  with 
thick  succulent  stems,  enlarged  at  the  joints, 
where  the  undivided  leave*  are  K-ivc^n  off.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  often  ha  rid  ho  me,  and  so 
very  irregular  that  considerabU*  differeni^'e  of 
opinion  exists  n^  to  which  parts  belong  to  the 
calyx,  and  which  to  the  corolla.  Tlie  green- 
house 8gk?oiea  niay  be  propagated  from  cut- 
tings or  from  seeds^  when  tiiese  are  to  be 
obtained.  /,  Suitani,  introduced  frtuu  Zanzi- 
bar, \b  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful 
flowering  plants  of  late  introduction,  produc- 
ing its  bright  rose  scarlet  flowers  almost  con* 
tinually.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  green- house  In 
spring  and  summer,  hut  requires  a  warm 
house  for  winter.  /.  Bawkerii,  Introduced 
from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  has  very  large 
flatly  expanded  floweni  of  the  mo^t  brilliant, 
rich  deep  carmine  color,  relieved  by  a  lustrous 
bluish  tinge  round  the  small  white  eye,  the 
fipur  being  red  and  about  two  inchets  long.  It 
Is  of  free  growth  and  protiuces  Ita  flowers  In 
j^reat  profusion  from  March  until  October.  /. 
Jerdonia,  a  dwarf  species,  is  l»ertt  grown  as  a 
basket  plant,  started  into  growth  in  Apiil,  and 
rested  during  winter. 

Our  native  species  of  this  genus  are  gener- 
Ally  known  as  Touoh-Me-Nots,  from  the  sudden 
bursting  of  the  pods  when  touched.  They  are 
in te nesting  annuals,  common  in  damp  ground 
throughout  the  United  States,  The  Balsam 
of  our  gardens  is  /.  Balsamina,  and  is  de* 
8criti4:»d  under  BaUani,  which  see. 

ImpHee.    See  Sonjhum. 

Inciaed,    Regularly  divided  by  deep  incisions. 

Incurved,  Incurvate.      Bending  inwards;   as 
where  the  stamens  curve  towards  the  pistil. 

Indian  Bean.    See  CkUatjm, 

Indian  Com.     See  Zea. 

Indian  Cress.     The  genus  Tropmotum. 

JnM^tt  Crocus.     The  genus  Pleiutie. 

Indian  Cucumber  Root.     See  Metit'ola. 

Indian  Currant.      The  common  name  of    the 
fruit  of  the  Sympkoricarpua  vuiffarm, 

Indian  Fig.    See  QpuTiHa. 

Indian  Hawthorn.    See  RaphioUpta. 

Indian  Hemp.     See  Apocynum. 

Indian  H  E-Quava.     Si»e  Rhodomyrlus. 

Indian  Mallow     A  common  name  of  Abuiiton 
Avusennoi^  a  troublesome  weed   in   ilelds  and    ' 
^m  waste  pliu.H^s.     It  is  a  native  **(  India,  and  was 

^^^B         introduced  into  our  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
^^^T  plant,  but  is  now  unturalized,  and  is  spoken  of 

V  as  valuable  fur  its  tlbre. 
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Veratrum  virUk,  or  White  Helle- 
See  Zizania, 


Indian  Poke. 

bore. 

Indian  Rice  or  Water  Rice. 

Indian  Shot.     See  Canna. 

Indian  Strawberry.     Fra^nria  indii'n. 

Indian  Tobacco.     See  Lohelia  injlata, 

Indian  Turnip,     ^h}  Aruurma. 

India  Rubber  Tree.    See  Fieus  elwitica, 

Indigenous.  A  plant  which  is  the  natural  pro- 
duction of  any  country ;  not  exotic. 

Indigo.     See  ImlUjofera  tincioria. 
Wild.     Biiptmn  tmrtoria, 

Indigo'fera.  From  indigo,  a  blue  dyestuff;  a 
L'orruptlon  »>f  Indictim,  Indian,  and  fero^  to 
l>ear :  niont  of  the  species  produce  the  well- 
ktiown  dye  called  Indigo.  Nat.  Ord.  Legumi' 
noH(^. 

An  extensive  genus  of  rather  ornamental 
herbaceous  perennials,  tender  annuals,  and 
evergreen  shrubs,  grown  almost  wholly  for 
the  comnierciid  value  of  the  dyes  they  pru- 
duce.  /.  tin^toria,  the  species  most  commonly 
cultivated*  is  a  native  ot  the  East  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  Asia,  but  it  has  lieen  intro 
duced  into,  and  become  naturalized  In,  the 
Southern  States,  and  was  formerly  extensively 
cultivated,  as  was  /.  a?ii7,  the  West  India  In- 
digo, a  stronger  growing  species,  from  both 
ot  which  largo  quantities  of  Indigo  were 
made.  They  art^  tend*' r  shrubs,  growing  from 
four  to  six  feet  liigli,  with  very  [linnate  leaves, 
and  axillary  raeerues  of  pink  and  purple  flow- 
el's.  The  shrubby  species  are  propagated  by 
cuttlng^^,  and  the  annuals  from  seeds. 

Indusium,  The  membraneous  covering  of  the 
spure-eases  of  many  Ferns. 

Inferior  When  one  organ  is  placed  below  an- 
other; thus  an  inferior  calyx  grows  below 
the  ovary,  while  an  inferior  ovary  grows,  or 
seems  to  ^row,  below  a  calyx. 

Inflated.  Thin,  membraneous,  slightly  trans- 
parent,  swelling  equally,  as  if  inflated  with 
air. 

I'nga.  The  South  American  name  of  L  vera, 
adopted  by  MarogralT,  Nat.  Ord,  Legummotm. 
A  very  extensive  genus  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  numbering  upward  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  epeotes,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  South  America,  prlnf'i[»alfy  of 
Brazil  and  Gulajm,  The  flowcm  are  white, 
pink,  crimson,  etc.,  and  are  home  In  vari 
ously-shaped  spikes,  or  In  nearly  globular 
heads,  growing  singly  or  In  clusters  from  the 
angles  of  the  leaves.  /.  pukh^rrima,  a  native 
of  Mexico,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
genus.  The  foliuge  Is  smaller  than  most  of 
the  8pet!ies,  and  Is  very  ornamentaL  The 
tassel  like  flowers  are  of  a  bright  crimson, 
and  very  showy.  The  shape  of  the  Uower- 
heads  his  given  it  the  name  of  Bottle  Brush. 
AU  the  species  are  propagated  from  cuttings 
of  young  wood  in  summer.  Inti-oduced  in 
1822. 

Ink'Berrjr.  The  fnilt  of  nex{Prino9)  glabra,  an 
evergreen  shrub,  common  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Insecticides.  The  enormous  damage  done  l)y 
lnsec*ts  U)  our  fruits,  vegetables,  grains,  etc.*. 
Is  almost  beytmd  belief,  amounting,  it  is 
claimed,  to  over  two  hundred  millions  of  dob 
lars  yearly  In  the  United  States  alone ;  their 
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prompt  deBtrurtinn,  thf*rpfnr<\  inim(^cUat*My 
imy  £ir«  d^-'locttHl,  ii-.  mot^t  Important  nnd  «!*«*eii- 
UaX.  Fortunati'ly  ikw ^'Xt^rmhe  pxperlfijt?nts in 
insectieldes  arul  ttio  impmvemeuts  in  impie- 
luents  for  ripply in^  ih*»iJi«  enublo  us  to  flght 
them  so  woU  tluit  thodaiimi;(i  d*me  i»  scarcely 
felt  when  the  most  is  iii^de  of  the  opportuni- 
ties within  n'a<'h.  In  upplying  liis*»eticlde8  it 
(Should  be  borne  In  mijid  that  ^'enoughisaa 
good  as  a  feast/'  It  Is  not  uocc'ssary  to 
drown  the  insec^ts  with  solutionj^,  or  to  bury 
them  in  pow<ler,  to  kill  them ;  the  least  parti- 
cle of  poison  is  suiTlelent  to  do  its  deadly 
work,  but  it  is  oecesnary  that  "  the  least  pjir- 
tit^le"  and  the  hmeet  eomo  in  contact.  It  is 
much  better  to  reach  every  portion  of  thi» 
plant  or  tree,  umlerneath  as  well  as  above» 
with  a  fine  spray  of  fluid,  or  a  slifxht  dustinj^ 
of  j>owder»  than  to  apply  11  he  rally  in  tn>nio 
parts  and  carelessly  overlook  otheret,  aft  id 
the  t«>o  genentl  eust/oia.  To  flKht  insects 
effoctuaUv  it  must  be  done  Lhor*ni^,ddyi  and 
every  inch  must  bo  eovered.  BesideK,  then^ 
Is  much  less  dau^'er  of  burning  orinjuriiiij^the 
leaves  and  fruit  by  Unht  apidieatiims.  Tlie 
improved  imph^ments  lutw^  offered  for  apply- 
ing p»owders  itr  tlulds  are  ffre^it' eeoncmiizf^rs, 
coverinK  large  surfaces,  with  less  material, 
doing  it  with  greater  speed,  and  reducing  the 
danger  of  Injury  to  the  plmits^t  to  a  minimum- 
Of  the  many  inHeetieideH  reeonimended  for 
general  use  In  the  gardeji  or  orehanl  t  he  most 
serviceable  are  Lomloa  Purple.  Parni  Green 
and  Kerosene  Emul-ion. 

London  Pukplf  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead. 
It  is  largely  us»<I  lu  the  public  parks  and  on 
government  experimental  farms,  and  isconsld- 
ered  superior  to  Paris  Green  on  account  of 
being  more  eolnble,  there  being  less  danger  of 
burning  the  foliage  with  it.  It  is  said  to  go 
further,  and  is  certainty  much  cheaper*  which 
1b  accounted  for  by  its  being  a  by- product. 
When  used  as  a  powder  it  has  also  the  ml  vim- 
tage  of  being  moi*e  readily  seen  on  t  he  plants. 
The  adulterants  usually  mixed  with  It  are 
cither  hmd-plai^ter«  road-dust,  plaster^of-Paris 
or  cheap  tlour»  and  it  is  advisable  to  mix 
thorougtily  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before 
use,  which  aiUnvs  the  adulterant  to  ahKorb 
the  poison,  making  it  more  effectual.  When 
mixed  with  flour  one  pound  of  LonrUm  Purple, 
to  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  flour.  Is  the 
proper  proportion,  according  to  the  tender- 
ness of  the  plants:  mixed  with  hind-pla:^tcr  or 
plastcr-o(-Parls,  one  pound  of  tlie  polstm  t<»  a 
hundred  and  fifty  poutids  of  the  adulterant; 
with  dry  nMid-dust,  one  pound  of  the  p<n8on 
to  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  the  dust.  In  making 
liquid  solutions  miJC  one  f^nkund  of  London 
Purple  with  two  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
but  llrst  wet  the  pt>\vtjer  and  form  a  tliiii 
paste  to  prevent  it  from  forming  lumps  It 
should  l>e  put  in  the  wat<?r  twelve  hours  at 
lea&t  before  use,  for  the  best  reHUlts.  Paris 
OreeD  can  bo  mixed  in  the  same  proportions, 
and  in  the  same  marmer.  Kerosene  In  its 
natural,  undiluted  stjkte  is  fatal  to  all  Insect 
and  vegetiihle  life,  but  prepared  (emiiUinedi 
as  recomtuended  by  the  EntomoIogiiMil  Divis- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  may  be  used  safely  and  w^ith 
mtich  benefit. 

Kerosene  Eiffin*sio}T,  Add  two  gajlons  of 
Kerosene  to  a  hot  solution  of  one-half  a  poun<l 
of  soap  In  a  gallon  of  water,  and  churn  the 
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mixtuiv  through  the  nozzle  of  a  fon?e-pumi> 
until  it  fiums  a  cream-like  njass.  This  may 
be  kept  unchanged  until  needed  for  use.  For 
genend  us*^  reduce  tl»e  emulsion  tims  mad** 
with  nine  parts  oi  water,  and  apply  through  a 
force-pump  or  syringe,  three  gallons  of 
the  emulsion  making  thirty  gallons  of  tho 
spraying  liquid.  Besides  ita  use  as  an  r>mut- 
slon,  Kerosene,  when  used  with  discretion,  i^* 
a  most  valuable  insecticide  for  the  destrucllnn 
of  Meaiy-bug,  Scale,  etc,,  in  the  green-houMv 
A  wine-gla-ssfui  to  a  gallon  of  water  in  sufH- 
cient,  ouiy  when  apply iag  the  t^olulion  th*» 
wuter  must  be  kept  liioroughly  churie-d  by 
fiuving  eveiy  other  tiyringeful  back  into  tint 
bucket  so  {IS  to  keep  it  thoroughly  mixed, 
Bmall  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Azalea^* 
Ardifjins,  Paiius,  etc.,  may  be  baft-ly  dipped  In 
the  solution  if  at  the  earue  time  it  is  kept- 
thonmgiily  mix^d  as  above.  Hellebore,  Per 
sian  and  Djihmitiun  powders,  Buhach,  etc,, 
are  valuable  for  destroying  the  Cabbage- 
worm,  eto.     Bee  Jnttccis, 

Inaects  In  the  green  house  or  grapery,  or  any 
place  where  phmts  are  growm  under  cover,  in- 
sects, with  few  exceptions,  are  undercontrol ; 
but  when  in  the  of>en  lieltl  or  ganlen  \%e  aro 
often  powt'rless  against  tlunr  ravages,  par 
ticularly  when  tliey  altii«'k  the  rtKit^of  plants. 
We  can  mutuige  manyofthem^  even  outside, 
whcm  they  attack  f>ranches  or  leaves;  but 
with  others  w*'  «re  as  i>owerless  as  with  thoM^ 
attacking  the  roots.  There  is  no  lioubt  that 
the  encourage  incut  of  birds  on  farms  and  in 
gardens,  by  feeding  and  sheltering  them,  well 
repays  in  the  return  for  the  iiisects  they 
destroy.  In  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  this^ 
ctmntiy,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Euro- 
pean Sparrow,  ttemgh  in  part  a  seed  eatt*r, 
there  has  been  a  marked  absence  of  the 
*•  Me^Lsurtng  Wtirni,*'  "  Bose  Slug,"  and  other 
cttterplllar-iike  insects. 

The  RasB  Bluq  {Sekmdrin  roftm)  is  a  light- 
green  insect,  which,  when  fully  devetope«J  i;?* 
about  an  inch  la  length.  Th**re  are  appar 
ently  tw*o  kinds,  one  of  which  eats  only 
the  outer  skin  of  the  leaf  on  the  under 
sUle,  the  otlier  eate  It  entire.  The  lirst 
is  by  far  the  most  destnictive.  In  a  few  day  ^ 
after  the  plants  are  attacked,  they  appear  k^ 
If  tliey  ha<l  Iteen  burned.  An  excellent  appli- 
cation for  ttu*  prm-itiion  of  the  Kose  Slug  {-* 
whale  oil  soiip  dissolved  in  the  j>roportion  of 
one  pound  to  eight  gallon*  of  wat'^r;  this,  If 
Hteadily  ajiplied  daily  for  a  week  with  a 
syringe  on  Rose  plants,  in  early  springi  befor** 
the  buds  begin  to  develop,  will  never  fail  lt> 
prevent  the  attacks  of  this  Insect.  If  thl-!^ 
precaution  has  be»'u  omitted,  and  the  luseciti 
are  seen  on  the  leave's^  white  HelleVtore  pow- 
der dusted  on  the  plants  will  quickly  destroy 
them,  without  injury  to  the  plants.  The  Rose 
Beetle  {AramimtH  J^\tiUri]  or  Bug,  as  It  l*  com- 
monly called,  however,  is  a  much  more  dlfll- 
cult  insect  to  deal  with.  The  Rose  or  Graj^e 
Vine  Beetle  {MrlalonthaMubHpinosa)  is  another 
pest,  usually  destroying  the  Mowers  CO  the 
Rose,  and  both  llowers  and  young  fndt  on  the 
vine.  The  only  certain  remedy  Is  to  destroy 
tliem  by  hand. 

The  Gkeen  Flt,  or  APHts,  is  one  of  th** 
most  commtni,  but  most  easily  destroyed,  of 
aim<»ftt  any  Insect  that  infests  plants,  either 
indoors  or  out.  In  our  green  houses,  we  fumi< 
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gate  twice  a  week,  by  burning  about  half  a 
pound  of  refuse  ttibiicco  sterna  (inado  datup) 
to  every  500  square  feet  of  glass  surfaei*.  but 
in  private  gret^fi-housesoron  plants  in  lXlt>m^*, 
fumigating  is  often  iuipraeticable.  But  To- 
bacco In  any  form  is  quickly  fattil  to  the 
Green  Fly ;  so  in  private  groen-liousr'a  or  in 
rooms,  where  the  fumes  of  Tobaceo  would  be 
objectionable.  Tobacco  stemft  ean  be  u^ed  by 
fet4>ef)j hg  one  (loijiid  in  flvu  gallons  of  water, 
uotU  the  wator  tii^U  to  be  the  color  of  strong 
coffee.  This  is  aj^plled  over  and  under  the 
leaves  with  a  syringe,  and  d<'Htroys  the  insiict 
quite  as  well  as  by  fumigating,  cndy  in  eitlier 
case  the  application  should  be  mude  before 
the  ineeotft  are  soen,  to  pn^mit  tbeir  coming 
rather  than  tti  destroy  them  when  estjiblished ; 
for  often  by  neglect  they  get  a  foothold  in 
such  legions  that  all  remedies  become  inef* 
fectnal  to  dislodge  them,  unlef>8  by  brusliing 
them  off  the  leave-s  with  a  light  brush. 
Another  means  of  preventing  the  Green  Fly  is 
to  apply  Tobacco  In  tlie  shape  of  dust  or  snuff* 
The  sweepings  of  Tobacco  warehoubcs  can  be 
bought  in  mast  places  at  a  cost  of  five  or  ten 
cents  pel  pound.  This,  applied  one«^  or  twice 
a  week  t^  an  ordinary  sized  priviite  green- 
house, would  f'lTeetually  prevent  uny  injury 
from  the  Green  Fly*  No  special  quantity  ef 
this  need  be  pn^ scribe tl^  as  it  is  in  no  way 
hurtful  to  the  plant;  all  that  Is  necesHary  is 
to  see  that  It  is  so  dusted  on  that  it  reaches 
all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  be^t  to  slightly  moisten  the 
leaves  Ix^forehaud,  so  that  the  dust  will 
adhent  to  tbeju.  When  applied  to  plants  out- 
doors, it  should  be  done  in  the  miirning  ^hen 
the  dew  Is  on,  or  after  a  rain.  Fruit  trees  of 
many  kinds,  sbrubs,  and  Roses  of  all  klnds^ 
4Mitot  doors,  are  particularly  liable  to  Injury 
from  some  species  of  Ajdds,  but  the  applica- 
tion ol  Tobacco  in  any  of  the  forms  alluded  t<:^ 
if  made  in  time,  will  be  found  a  cheap  and 
4?ff« actual  remedy. 

Ground  or  Blue  Aphis  is  another  species 
of  Aphid  that  gets  its  living  from  the  roots 
down  in  the  soil,  which  may  hav<i  the  i-ffect 
of  changing  its  color,  while  the  Green  Aphis 
feeds  in  the  air  on  the  leaves.  The  Blue 
Aphis  attacks  a  great  muny  varieties  tif 
phuits,  both  (lowei  and  vegetiilde,  partlcu- 
larl\  in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  whenever  As- 
ters. Verbenas,  Petunias,  Centaureai§»  Beets, 
Uadishes,  Lettuce,  etc.,  begin  to  droop,  it 
will  bo  fnund  on  examination,  in  three  case^^ 
uut  of  four,  that  the  farthest  extremities  of 
their  root  are  C(»mpletely  surrounded  by  the 
Ulue  Aphis.  The  ordy  remedy  wo  have  ever 
found  for  this  ^*st  is  strong  decoction  of 
Tobiicco  stems,  made  by  being  boiled  until  it 
gets  to  the  color  of  strong  coffee,  and  poured 
«m,  when  coUl,  In  quantity  enough  to  reach 
the  extremity  td  the  roots.  There  is  no  fear 
of  injuring  the  plants  by  this  application^  as 
it  acts  as  a  fertilizer  to  some  exttnit. 

The  Vebbe.n*a  Mtte,  the  minute  cause  of 
the  "blat'k  rust "  so  disastrous  in  its  ravages 
on  the  Verbena,  Heliotrope,  Peturda,  Pelar- 
gonium, and  various  other  plants,  is  bo  small 
that  It  cannot  be  seen  by  tln^  naked  eye  ;  but 
its  ravages  under  certain  conditions  nre  so 
dl8ii8tr*3U5  as  to  render  the  cultivation  o!  the 
Verlrena  and  some  similar  plants  next  to 
imp<iHslble. 
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When  this  little  pesfc  has  once  got  a  foothold, 
all  dir»+ct  remedies  to  dishidge  it  st?era  to 
bo  powerless ;  the  fumes  of  tidmeco,  so  dis- 
tructive  to  the  aphis,  or  of  sulphur,  which  is 
death  to  the  spider,  fall  harmlessly  on  this 
mieroscopie  insect. 

There  is  hardly  a  doubt  but  that  the  fumes 
of  sulphur  and  tobacco  would  destroy  it,  if  It 
had  not  the  power  of  imbedding  itself  In  the 
leaf.  This  is  evidently  the  case,  as  ou  subject- 
ing affeated  plauts  to  a  severe  fumigation 
with  tobacco  ftir  thirty  minutes  no  insects 
could  be  discerned  on  the  leaves  ;  but  after  a 
short  time  they  again  appearetl  on  the  field  of 
the  microscope,  apparently  unwcathed.  We 
also  find  that  an  excellent  preventive  against 
this  insect  is  to  syringe  the  plants  twi*.'e  a 
week  with  a  weak  solution  of  fir-tree  oit;  one- 
half  pint  to  five  galb in.s  of  water.  This  seems 
like  tobaooo  smoke  to  check  it  somewhat,  yet 
it  is  cot  a  com, lie te  remedy  and  if  plants  are 
severely  attack ed^  there  is  nothing  tor  It  but 
to  throw  tiiose  affected  out — as  there  is  but 
little  doubt  that  it  quickly  spreads.  Now, 
although  we  have  no  direct  remedy  against 
this  inBoot,  which  produces  the  black  rust,  wo 
have,  I  think,  a  preventive,  by  keeping  the 
plants  in  that  healthy,  vigorous  condition 
which  seems  to  be  repellant  to  its  attack. 

The  M£A.i<T  Bug,  as  it  is  familiarly  known, 
from  its  white,  mealy  dike  appearance,  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  Cochineal 
Insect  {Coccus  Cnc/i),  from  wldch  the  Cochi- 
neal  dye  is  obt-ained*  It  is  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  all  insects  to  dislodge.  The 
only  certain  remedy  we  have  ever  been  able 
to  get  to  kilt  Mealy  Bug  without  injury  to  the 
leaves,  Is  a  mixture  known  as  *•  Cole's  Insect 
Destroyer/*  the  ingredients  of  which  we  do 
not  know,  as  the  inventor  so  far  has  been 
able  t<:j  keep  his  secret.  This,  put  on  with  an 
atomizer,  never  falls  to  destroy  them.  The 
great  objection  to  this  remedy  is  it^  price, 
which  is  entirely  too  iilgh  to  admit  of  its 
being  used  on  a  large  scale.  The  common 
method  to  get  rid  of  Mealy  Bug  is  to 
brush  it  off  the  leaves  with  a  brush,  made 
soft  enough  not  to  scratch  the  loaves  or 
stems,  r^r  by  using  the  Kerosene  Emulsion. 
See  Inf^ecticldes. 

Thbips  {Teltigania)  vary  in  color,  being 
light  green,  bro^vn,  and  Lilack,  It  is  much 
more  active  in  its  raovementa  than  the  Green 
Fly,  and  more  difili.'ult  to  destroy,  and  when 
it  once  gets  a  foe  the  Id  is  one  of  the  most 
destructive  en<»niies  to  the  grapery  or  green* 
house.  Tobacco  smoke  that  will  destroy  the 
Aphis,  has  but  little  effect  on  Thrips;  but  tn 
our  experiment:^  in  destroying  insects  in  the 
winter  of  1^81  in  our  green- houses,  wo  found 
that  robacco  stems  boiled  so  that  the  liquid 
from  tliem  was  as  dark  as  strong  eofTee  or 
porter,  was  certain  deatlj  tt)  the  Thrips.  W*j  had 
a  large  hou^e  of  Dracteuas  and  other  tropical 
plants  badly  affected  by  Thrips ;  we  syringed 
the  plants  freely  with 'the  Tobacco  water  for 
ten  or  twelve  days  with  the  most  satisfactory 
result**,  as  at  the  end  of  that  time  not  an  insect 
was  to  be  seen,  and  the  plants  at  once  began 
to  grow  with  unwonted  vij^or. 

The  Red  Spideu  {Acarus  tellariuM)  Is  an- 
other Well-known  pest  to  the  green-h<m&e, 
ami,  like  the  Thrips.  seems  perfectly  ln<IIITer- 
ent  to  the  fumes  of  Tobacco.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  insidious  of  all  our  insect  enemle.^,  »vs  tt 
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works  nearly  always  on  the  un<lQr  part  of  the 
leaves,  and  often  h*is  got  a  Arm  foothold  biv 
fore  Its  presence  had  bni^n  disi^overed.  The 
experienced  gardomsr  knosva  that  tho  maia 
cause  of  Red  Spidi'r  is  a  dry,  hot  atmospheret 
as  it  is  never  preH*uit  to  injure  in  a  moist  at* 
raosphere  and  low  U>mj>erature.  So  the  pre- 
vetiLive  is  at  all  tinioa  an  atint>8phero  in  the 
grcM^n-houae  that  will  pnn*'nt  tU»*  attaelcs  of 
the  Red  Spider,  which  at  the  Bamr^  Uino  is 
most  congenial  to  the  health  of  the  plants,  fur 
It  is  certain  that  If  the  Rml  Spider  is  present 
In  force,  then  the  atmut^phere  has  been  too 
dry  for  the  well-lieing  of  the  plauts*  To 
avoid  this  in  private  green-htiuses,  where  the 
walks  caiiJiot  be  splashed  with  water^  evap- 
orating paus  should  bo  placed  on  the  pipes, 
or  aay  other  method  that  may  suggest  itself 
to  iiierease  tlie  moisture  of  the  atm<jspbere. 
Last  season  we  filled  the  spnce  between  the 
rows  of  pipe  with  Sphagnum  Mohs,  from 
whieh,  when  wot,  a  steady  moisture  was 
given  out.  When  the  Bed  Spider  is  preseut, 
the  best  way  to  destroy  it  is  repeated  fon-ible 
Byringings  of  the  leaves,  witli  applieations  of 
a  sulphur  wawh  to  the  pipes,  as  recommended 
for  Mlhlew,  which  see, 

"  Carnation  TwrrrER  "  is  an  insect  hut 
little  kiHiwii,  and  in  this  district  only  by  its 
kK-al  mime  of  **  Ownatioii  Twitter,'*  given 
frtifu  iis  rapid  and  neivous  motion.  As  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  it  is  almut  ttie  twentieth 
part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  thickness 
not  more  tluin  tlmt  of  a  needle  p«dnt.  It  Is  of 
various  shailes  of  color,  fro  jo  gn-eu  to  black. 
It  is  never  very  numerous  on  the  plants,  but 
most  destructive,  antl  evidejitly  potsonons  In 
its  attacks  on  all  varieties  of  the  Carnation  or 
Di  an  thus  family.  Its  effects  on  plants  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Red  Spider,  ex- 
cept that,  when  nltacked  by  the  **  Twitter,** 
the  leaves  have  a  eankennd  and  twinted  ap- 
pearance, easily  distinguishable  from  the 
browning  effects  of  tijo  Spider;  and  it  4s  far 
more  destnictive.  We  have  often  Been  thous- 
ands of  Carnation  plants  destroyed  by  it  in  a 
season.  Wo  regret  to  say  that,  so  far»  wo 
have  found  nothing  that  will  dcHtroy  this 
Inseet  that  does  not  at  the  same  time  injure 
the  plant.  We  have  tried  Tolwu'co  in  all 
forms,  lime,  soot,  Hellebore,  Paris  Green, 
Quiissla,  Aloes,  and  all  the  nostrums  usually 
baneful  U)  insect  life,  without  seeming  in  the 
8Uglit43st  to  disturb  the  **  Twitter."  We  have 
found,  however,  tliat  its  ravag<^s  are  worHt  on 
liglit  soils;  on  heavy,  stiff  clay  land  wo  have 
never  known  it  to  do  tnmdi  Injury. 

BnowN  AND  White  Scai*k  lysiirTs  are 
often  troublesome  on  old  plants  of  Oleanders, 
Orange  trees,  and  some  hot- house  plants. 
They  are  bc*st  destroyed  by  bcdiig  washed  or 
rubbed  off,  or  by  using  the  Keroseno  Emul- 
sion.    See  Insecticldoa, 

Slugs  or  Snails.  These  are  troublesome 
both  in  the  open  ground  and  in  th©  green- 
house. Salt  is  certain  deatli  to  them,  oven  in 
smallest  quantities,  and  when  in  the  open 
garden,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  salt  over  the 
ground  is  efT*M'tual ;  but  the  sprinkling.  It 
must  bo  remomtH^W,  must  be  very  slight,  a<s 
salt,  if  put  on  (oven  as  thick  as  sand  is  usually 
strmvn  on  a  floor)  will  kill  almost  any  kind  of 
vegetation.  In  our  green-houses  the  snails 
usually  feed  at  night,  getting  under  the 
benches  during  the  dc^.     We  have  found  a 
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most  effeetual  remedy  In  strewing  a  thin  line 
of  salt  on  edge  of  iHwh  bench  ;— this  makes  a- 
complete  **  dead  line  "  for  tiie  Slugs  or  Snalla, 
for  they  cannot  cross  it  and  live.  Another 
plan  is  to  slice  up  p(.)tatoos,  carrots,  cabbage, 
or  lettuce  loaves,  to  ft?ed  on,  for  which  they 
will  leavQ  all  other  plants.  Examine  these 
traps  daily,  and  destroy  the  captives. 

Ants.— ^Theso  are  sometimes  v<?ry  de- 
structive to  vegetation,  particularly  In  di^*. 
sandy  soils.  We  have  repeatedly  suffered 
eerious  losses  from  them,  both  in  our  green- 
houses and  out  of  do<u"s.  The  most  efQoa^ 
clous  remetiy  we  have  tried  is  to  saturato 
pieces  of  sponge  with  sugar*  or  to  place  fresh 
bones  around  their  haunts ;  they  will  leave 
everything  else  to  feed  on  thcKe,  and  when 
they  are  thus  trapp*^d,  can  be  destroyed  by 
dipping  In  hot  water  <n"  burning.  Another 
method  is  to  blow  Ptfrethnim  or  Persian  Insect 
Powder  over  them  with  a  b  Hows.  They  are 
killed  at  oiwAi  if  the  powder  strikes  thein  in  a 
dry  state;  but  it  has  no  effect  if  damp,  for, 
when  strewed  in  their  haunts,  they  run  over 
it  with  impunity. 

The  Anole  Wobm,  or  the  common  red 
worm,  seen  in  nearly  every  soil,  in  pots  or  In 
the  open  ground,  is  li armless  as  far  iis  feeding 
on  the  plant  goes,  for  it  does  not  feed  on  the 
plants,  but  bores  and  crawls  arountl  In  a  way 
which  seriously  disturbs  the  roots  of  plants, 
particularly  when  growing  in  pots.  Some 
savant  has  recently  given  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  Angle  Worm  is  highly  bene  lie  ial  in 
pulverizing  the  soil,  and  that  Nature  has 
placed  it  there  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
afraid  that  there  are  few  €ultlvat<:)r8  that  feel 
grateful  to  the  Angle  Worm  for  such  service, 
and  that  most  of  us  would  rather  be  allowed 
to  do  our  own  pulverizing  without  thh* 
"natural"  assl^sLance.  The  Angle  Worm  la 
eii^iily  d^'stroyed  with  the  foilowijig  solution  : 
one  peek  of  shell  lime  in  forty  gallons  of 
water,  allowing  the  residue  to  settle  at  the 
bottom,  and  watering  the  plants  with  the  olear 
lime  water*  The  caustic  <*f  the  lime  acts  on 
the  cutleule  of  tlie  worms,  and  is  quickly  fatul 
to  them. 

There  are  many  Insects  that  attack  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  among  the  best  known  of  which 
is  that  which  caunes  the  disease  known  as* 
**Club  Boot*'  (which  se**).  Another  enemy  of 
the  Cabbage  plant,  and  one  that  is  sornetlmoa 
even  mom  destruetivo  than  the  Club  Ei>ot» 
is  the 

CABBAOECATEBPnjIiAR  OB  CaBBAOE  WoBlf. 

This  insect  is  (somparativoiy  u  new  comer  in 
the  viciidty  of  New  York,  hiiving  been,  It  li» 
b4>llevcd,  Imported  from  Europe.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  a  small  white  butterfty  that  i&  seen 
hovering  over  the  Cabbage  patches  In  spring. 
It  attacks  the  braves  of  the  plant,  and  Is  suoh 
a  vormnous  fee<lf*r  that  it  will  oulckly  destroy 
a  whole  plantation.  We  11  nd  an  excellent 
remedy  for  this  peat  to  be  Whlt^  Hellobore 
powder,  which  must,  howev<^,  be  put  on  In 
the  early  stage  of  the  plant'a  existence,  as 
when  heading  up,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  apply  it.  The  past  fall  and  winter  our 
eold-frarne  Cabbage  and  Caulitlowor  plants 
were  attacked  by  the  Cabbage  Worm,  both  In 
the  seed  bed  in  the  open  Hold,  and  also  after 
b«:?ing  transplanted  Into  the  frames.  One 
good  dusting  of  White  Hellebore  powder 
deatroyed  them  completely  on  both  oooaalons. 
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^or  application  whoo  tho  plants  are  heading 
up  iiotlilng  is  more  tnitvieious^^  or  more  f^asy 
of  application,  than  Persian  ov  Dalmatian 
In^^ect  powder.  As  it  is  practically  harm  less 
to  man,  and  tho  higher  aiiirnali*,  it  can  tn3 
applied  by  a  bf»l!ovps»  at  any  stagp  of  the 
plant's  growth,  and,  if  uf  a  good  gr*wl«,  it  is 
o*?rtalii  dc«th  to  all  insects  whk*h  it  strikes. 
Many  Bouthern  prowcrt^  say  it  is  the  only 
<?frcetaal,  and  at  tjje  wuuo  tirni?,  perfectly  safe 
cure  for  the  Cabbage  Worm. 

There  are  threo  km\s  of  insects  which 
attaek  the  roots  of  Cabbages  after  binng 
planted  out  In  I  lie  flt^UI  to  head.  One  is  a 
^►pecies  of  Wire  Worm,  that  imbeds^  it.s»vlf  in 
tho  stem,  for  whicli,  we  regret  to  say,  we  can 
sugKest  no  remedy  that  will  nut  at  the  same 
time  kill  the  plant*  Another,  of  a  dull  t^my 
color,  resembling  a  eat«"rpillar  in  shape,  li* 
known  by  the  popular  and  expressive  name 
of  Ciit'Worm,  based  npon  thfir  praidiee  of 
eating  off  the  younj:?  plants  at  tfie  level  of  thn 
ground.  They  are  the  larv>e  of  several  e]ieeies 
of  NoctttidiE,  and  are  nooturnad  in  their  habits, 
Iving  jubt  under  the  surfaee  of  the  gr*nind 
during  the  day,  and  feeding  at  night.  Tliey 
hatch  out  early  in  spi-ing.  and  feed  on  grasf*, 
weeds,  etc.,  and  when  tho  ground  is  cleared 
and  the  plants  set  out,  their  enfotx^<^d  fast 
makee  them  douiily  dangertnis.  The  folk*vving 
extract  from  a  eomnuiniealion  tt>  Uartlen  and 
FortM  may  be  of  service  to  many  : 

** Various  means  have  been  tried  to  keep 
them  from  the  plants — lime,  salt,  gasdar  and 
a  variety  of  other  repel  hints  have  been  em- 
ploy eil,  all  with  a  variable,  usutiUy  small, 
<lt-.giv»*  of  suecess.  Later,  as  the  habits  of 
the  worms  became  better  known,  traps  wen* 
prepared  for  them.  Holes  were  driven  with 
a  dibble,  around  the  newly-set  plants,  and  the 
Cut^worms  wandering  about  fell  Into  them, 
and,  being  unable  to  elimb  up  the  smooth 
eiiles,  perished  there.  Traps  were  set  In  the 
form  of  chips  and  stiort  pir'ees  of  iKHird,  which 
proved  convenient  hiding  places  for  the  larvie, 
and  th^re  they  could  be  readily  found  during 
the  day  and  destroyed.  Still  later,  balls  of 
grass  and  eu  ecu  lent  leaves  ^^ere  scattered 
about  the  fields,  and  thert^  the  WfU'ms  eniigi^e- 
gated,  and  were  easily  d<*stroy«Mi  during  the 
day.  More  recently,  the  gra->s  balls  wi're 
poisoned,  by  being  soaked  in  a  pail  of  water 
into  which  a  teasjHMmful  of  Loudon  Purple 
had  been  stirred,  and  the  Cut-worms  were 
thus  killed  without  the  labor  attendant  upon 
a  daily  visitation  of  the  lures.  The  trapping 
system  with  the  aiil  of  poisoned  lures  bus,  on 
the  whole,  prov'tl  most  satisfactory;  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  all  applications  of  insect ieides, 
the  element  of  time  Is  a  most  imporUint 
factor,  and  in  many  cases  really  determines 
auceesft  or  failure. 

"There  is  comparatlvelv  little  Buecess  from 
lures  placed  after  a  field  ha^  been  set  out 
and  where  vegetatifni  has  started,  since  the 
worms  will  piefer  young.  grt>wing  plants,  to 
the  lures,  and  after  the  larvte  become  full 
grown  and  ready  for  pupation,  lures,  of 
course,  fail  lu  attracting  more  than  a  very 
few  belated  specimens.  The  proper  time  foV 
a  Cut'%vorm  eauipaign  is  just  after  the  gnnind 
has  been  prepared  foithe  crop  to  go  in  It,  and 
while  it  Is  clear  ant  I  free  from  vegi«tati*ui — ^if 
poBBible  only  a  day  or  two  tx^fore  planting— 
the  polBOfieil  luree  should  be  spread  about 


liberally,  and  the  viist  majority  of  all  tho  Cut- 
worms in  tlei  prepared  groimd  will  be  attracted 
and  destroyed.  It  is,  of  course,  ni>t  likely 
that  the  destruction  will  be  complete,  but  the 
percentage  of  plants  lost  will  be  very  much 
lessened,  and  will  \m  Insignltieant  in  eojupari- 
son  to  the  damage  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  can  Red/"    Tlie  other  is  the 

Cabbage  Waooot.  One  of  tlio  nM*st  destruc- 
tive insects  we  have  to  contend  with  in  growing 
Cabbage  or  Caulillower  is  the  Cabbage  Mag- 
got. The  only  remedy  is  preventiim — which 
requires  close  observation.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  Caldtage  or  Caulillower  becomes  well 
rooteil  in  tlieopeu  field  aft^u' plantingoutfin the 
latitude  of  New  York  usually  about  middle 
of  Maj),  close  attention  will  show  a  small 
black  fly  hovering  around  the  plants  that 
cleposlt*  usually  about  twenty  eggs,  of  a 
whitish  color  and  about  t  he  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
Before  the  eggs  hateh  out  each  plant  must  be 
fingered  around  so  as  to  diaphvi'e  them  from 
the  stem.  This  is  quickly  <huie,  and  it  is,  we 
bcdieve,  the  only  known  Vcmedy  to  save  the 
orop. 

The  CuRrtJiiio  or  Plitm  Weevtu.  This  little 
beetle  Is  one  of  the  greatest  orchard  pests, 
attacking  not  only  tho  Plum,  Cherry,  Peach  and 
other  sttuie  fruits,  but  also  doing  serious  dam- 
age to  the  Apple.  It^  attacks  are  followed  l>y 
great  deformity  in  the  fruit.  The  Apples  are 
often  stung  many  times  and  become  s«>  gnarled, 
distorted,  and  scarred  as  to  be  wholly  worth- 
less. An  almost  certain  remedy  is  to  use  a 
talilespoonlul  of  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green 
to  six  gallons  (»r  water,  stringed  on  the  trees 
every  otiier  day  for  fifteen  days,  beginning 
the  operation  as  the  flower  begins  to  drop,  as 
it  is  just  wiien  the  fruit  is  f<*rming  that  the 
insoet  dept^sits  its  egg.  No  da'iger  need  be 
appiehended  from  the  small  quantity  of  the 
poisiJti  used,  as  it  will  Im>  all  washed  from  the 
fruit  long  before  it  ri^Huis.  Another  remedy, 
which  will  elTeetually  save  a  crop  in  the  dis- 
tricts infested  by  this  Insect,  is  to  jar  the 
tree  in  the  morning  or  in  cixd  days,  first 
spreading  sheets  under  the  trees  to  catch  tlie 
weevils,  after  which  they  may  bt»  burned.  If 
this  is  begun  as  &o<m  as  the  Plums  are  formedj 
and  persisted  in  every  few  da3's  until  they  am 
ripe,  a  large  shftre  of  the  crop  may  be  saved. 
This  may  be  thought  to  be  paying  rather  dear 
for  a  crop  i»f  Plums,  but  it  is  i-eally  Ihe  only 
way  it  can  be  fi*M»ured.  Many  years  ago  the 
crop  of  a  Plum  orchard  under  my  chax'ge, 
numbering  over  a  hundred  large  trees,  was 
saved  by  this  process,  while  all  other  Plums 
in  tho  district,  wliere  the  JaiTing  of  the  trees 
was  not  resoiled  to,  were  completely  des- 
troye<I,  This  plan  was  i-ecomiu^-ndf**!  nearly 
half  a  century  ago,  and  no  other  praetie-able 
method  hits  been  presi^nted  until  the  reeeut 
use  of  L» union  Purple  or  I'aris  Green,  applied 
as  alremly  Uescrit^ed. 

The  PHYLiiOXERA,  w^hich  haa  Iwen  &o  dea- 
tructlve  to  the  Grape  vine  in  Europe,  is,  fortu- 
nately, mostly  localized  with  us  thus  far,  and 
its  ravageti  have  t}een  far  from  alarming, 
though  many  feel  apprehensive  of  the  future. 
lie  depredations,  which  are  of  a  deadly  nature, 
are  confined  chiefly  to  tho  roots,  and  thus  far 
uo  certain  nutans  for  Its  destructiou  have 
been  discovered.  The  Phylloxera  has,  ia  a 
few  places,  been  found  quite  destructive  to 
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tho  foreign  vine  grown  iincior  gla-sB,  *>i&jw*cially 
in  parts  of  Ehode  laliind,  niiikiiiK  it  neooHsary, 
in  sinne  cases,  to  renew  both  tlie  vines  and 
the  tM-»rt1e!"R. 

Coi/OBAi)0  BtTo,   OB   Potato   Beetle,  bo 
doetnictJv«  sonio  yeiirs  ago^   liaa  now.  beon 
'      well-nij^^h  driv*^n  off  by  tlie  pers^istent  use  of 
Paris  Green  by  farmoi-s  and  gardimi^rB. 

Insertion,  The  manner  in  whieh  one  pail  is 
inserted  into,  or  aditeres  to,  or  originates  from 
another ;  as  tim  leaf  on  the  branehi  the  branch 
OD  the  fitem,  etc. 

Inula.  A  wonl  of  dotibtfnl  origin,  hut  Baid  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Heiemum.  Nat.  Onl.  Com- 
poaittF. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing  annuals  and  her* 
baceous  perennials,  not  worth  growing  as 
flowering  plants,  L  Hrlenium  i*^  tlie  Ekcam- 
pnne,  common  in  the  roadj^klet^  throughout  the 
States, 

Involucre.  A  ring  or  rings  of  Itracts  sur* 
rounding  several  flowera,  sueh  art  tiie  whorled 
bracts  at  the  ba*3e  of  an  umbel,  a  head,  or  a 
single  Jlower. 

Involute,  EulJed  inward ;  when  edges  are  roUed 
inward  on  eaeh  side. 

lochro'ma.  From  t«n,  violet,  and  rhrtmia^  color ; 
c<*lor  of  the  flower.     Nat.  Ord,  Solanacem, 

A  genus  of  green-house  trees  or  shrubs, 

natives  of  western  trojneai  Amerlea,.    It  eon- 

^      tains   about   fifteen    spei-ies,    i^earing    blue, 

I      violet,   white,  yellowislu  or  scarlet  flowei^. 

The  fruit  is  suceuleiit,  two-celled,  and  many 

seeded,  inclosed  in  a  blivldery  calyx,     /.  Ian- 

f      eeolala  and  J.  lubuloMa  baxe  Ver\^  nhowy,  rich, 

deep  purplish-blue  ilow^Ms,  and  tbey  would 

doubtlesri  prove  burdy  io  the  Southern  States. 

lonopai'dium.  From  ionopMiji,  violet-faced,  and 
€idos,  resemblance;  al hiding  to  the  resem- 
blanoo  to  some  of  the  tufted  Violets.  Nat. 
Ord.  Crueiftnt. 

A  Buiall  genus  of  hardy  annunl'^,  natives  of 
Portugal  and  Algeria,  /.  twaide,  the  only 
ctiltivated  species,  makes  a  beautiful  little 
plant  for  roekeries  or  shotled  situationti ;  its 
flowers  ai-e  of  a  clear  11  hic,  and  the  foliage  of 
a  delieate  green.  It  is  Inereimed  by  seeds  and 
also  by  runners,  which  root  freely  in  liie  damp 
soil.     Iiitrodueed  1H45. 

lono'psi^.  From  ion^  violet,  and  opKiV*,  like. 
Nat.  Ol'd,  OrrhkiarrtE. 

A  small  genus  of  free-ftow^ering,  low-grow- 
ing, beaullful  bttle  Orchids  They  are  dimeult 
lo 'man age,  and  are,  there foi'e,  seldom  seen  in 
collections. 

Ipecacua'nha.  The  root  of  Cephalic  Ipfcacur- 
an/ta.  A  Brazilian  plant,  the  cultivation  of 
which  has  been  introduced  into  India.  The 
roots  afford  the  important  lunetie,  and  tiie 
only  known  specific  for  dysentery. 

Ipomoe'a.  Morning  Glory.  Frcun  t/w,  bind- 
wi»ed,  and  Aoimnos,  simdar;  alluding  to  the 
twining  habit  of  the  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  CVw- 

A  very  extensive  genua  of  twining  plants, 
consisting  of  hardy  and  tender  annuals,  hardy 
tuberous-rooted  |>erennials,  and  green- bou-^e 
perennials.  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  llowerH  of  white,  pink,  blue  and  purple 
colors,  t  purjmrea^  with  its  varieties,  is  the 
common  Homing  Glorj*  of  the  ganlen.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Amerloo,   but  has  escajied 
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from  cultivation  and  become  thoroughly  nat- 
tu'aliKed.  /.  pamiumJa,  Man-of-the-Eakh,  a. 
native  species,  having  very  large  tubert>uj^ 
roots,  when  well  establlsheil  will  cover  a  veiy 
largo  space,  and  produef?  an  immense  numl>er 
of  very  large,  pure  white  Ihi wers.  They  re- 
main open  much  longer  than  the  armual 
varieties,  Tlie  tube  runs- rooted  species  are 
increas<>d  by  dUi^ii^pn,  by  cuttings,  or  from 
seedrt.  The  beautiful  Moon  Flower,  Iponuxa 
(Cal07iff*iimi)  grnndijtora,  known  also  in  corn* 
merce  as  f,  fnwiiphihm^  etc.,  is  a  tri»pieal  per- 
eninal  species,  with  in  on  en  so  pure  white, 
sweet-srenled  flowers,  which,  contrai*^'  to  the 
habits  of  this  splendid  family,  o|M'n  at  nigiit 
instead  of  the  nioniiiig.  Btdng  a  free 
hlomner,  the  effect,  especially,  on  a  mtion- 
light  uight,  is  charming,  partjeniarly  whtpn  It 
is  growing  on  a  tree.  This  species  reqiiiiie<» 
protection  during  winter,  and  is  Inei^iised 
by  cuttings  or  seeds,  i.  MrMeana  and  /. 
Bona  Nox,  natives  of  Florida  and  New 
Mexico,  etc.,  are  also  white-llowered,  night- 
bloondng  species,  but  neither  ot  them  is  so 
large  or  floriferousas  the  foregoing.  L  LeatHi, 
the  blue  Dawn  Ihnver,  a  tender  perennial 
species.  Is  perhaps  the  most,  beautiful  and 
useful  of  all  the  Inomouis.  It  is  useful  in  the 
open  air  for  ra^ddly  cover  Ing  an  outbuilding, 
a  wall,  or  a  trellis,  and  will  fl*iwer  abundantly 
from  midsumjuertiil  full.  In  i he  green- lumse 
it  will  bloom  the  wliole  year,  but  It  is  well  to 
cut  it  in  rather  severely  in  September  to  ki>ep 
it  within  bounds.  The  flowers^  w^lileh  are 
large,  and  of  that  pure  sky-blue  so  rare  among 
flowers,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion. It  is  propagated  hy  cuttings-  We 
have  tried  many  times  to  i-alse  it  from  im- 
ported seed,  but  have  never  found  It  to  come 
true,  .  /,  tt^ptophifUa  is  a  hardy  perennial 
species  of  imir-cllmblng  habit,  with  an  im- 
mense tulK*n>us  root,  and  Is  a  desirable  plant. 
It  is  found  from  Nebraska  to  New  Mexico, 
and  is  prtipagateil  by  divitjion  and  from  seed, 
/.  coednrci,  or  Star  Ipuntfea,  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies,  bears  a  profuBion  of  st^arlet 
flowers,  and  is  a  ve^y  desirable  plant,  Nearlv 
all  the  I|M>m*eaa  are  popular  phints,  f^s|>eoi- 
ally  with  those  who  iiave  an  eye  ftu"  grace  an^ 
l>eauty  combined. 

Ipomo^pais.  Standing  Cypress,  Fii>m  ipo,  to 
strike  fnixsibly,  and  ojmm,  sight;  alhidlngto 
the  dazzling  color  of  the  flowers-    Nat.  Ord. 

I.  rltija»«  and  /,  pirtn  are  the  only  sj>eeiesN 
Thej*  are  beaitliTiil  hardy  biennials,  natives  uf 
Soutii  Carolina  and  southward.  They  grow 
from  four  to  six  feet  high,  and  nre  covered 
nearly  their  whole  length  with  hrillinTit  scar- 
let flowers,  StM^d  shouli^l  be  sown  In  early 
summer,  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil,  whei^  tfie  wat-er 
will  not  Ktand  in  winter;  tlu'y  will  bn  gn»atly 
benetlt«*d  with  a  tJlgiit  mulching  of  leaves, 
not  as  a  prcJtection  against  cold,  but  against 
wet  and  t>udden  changes.  This  genus  is  How 
iocluded  under  GUia,  by  some  authorities, 

I'psea,  Derivation  of  name  unknown,  Nat. 
Ord.  OrchiiimrfT, 

This  genus  of  Ondiids  Is  represi'nted  by  / 
myrcioHa,  a  b4»autiful  antl  rare  species  fi-om 
Ceylon.  The  il(>wers  are  clear  yellow  with  a 
carmine  stripe  on  tiie  Up.  It  requires  the 
same  treatment  as  the  Blrtin,  which  It  re- 
sembles in  habit;  introduced  In  1840. 
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Iresi'ne.  From  eiros^  vvool ;  teferrinff  to  the 
wooly  aspect  of  tho  brant*h«a  of  some  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Or  J.  AmarajUhac^^ijp.. 

A  genus  of  croct  herbs  or  Biib-shru'lM,  na» 
lives  of  Australia  and  tit*pieal  and  Bub-tropi- 
i'ftl  America,  a  single  ei^eeios  reaching'  us  far 
ttorlh  as  Ohio.  Thosol*r*st  known  in  tultlva- 
lion  are  very  ornamental  plant -♦  anfl  are  in- 
tlispensable  in  all  b4tdfiiMg-f>ut  arniiigemtmts 
on  account  of  their beantifully-*:'oJoredfuliag*\ 
Tlie  genua  is  very  closely  allied  to  Aehyrnn^ 

Iria'rtea.  Named  in  honor  of  Jttctn  Iriarte^  a 
Spanish  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Faimarris. 

A  small  genus  of  ornament aL  tall-growing 
palms,  LnhabitinM:  tropical  America.  Natur- 
ally, they  Boinetimes  piodm-c  aerial  hkiIj^, 
which  raise  the  trees  from  the  ground  ns  if 
on  stilts.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  other  stove-palms. 

Iriarte'lla  setigera.  A  small  Soutli  American 
palm  formerly  Included  in  IriarUa.  It 
rar«»ly  grows  more  than  fiftef  n  feet  high,  and 
has  a  perfectly  straight  cylincliieai  trunk, 
scarcely  more  than  an  inch  thirk.  The  In- 
dians on  tho  Amazon  and  Kio  Negro,  where 
this  palm  grows,  in  the  underwood  of  the 
forests,  nso  its  slender  stems  for  making 
their  t/h>w-pipc8,  the  weapon  commonly  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and 
through  which  they  blow  Hmall  f>oisoned 
arrows  with  unerring  accuraey»  and  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  These  blow-pipes  are 
usually  from  eight  to  twelve  f<nit  long,  and 
have  a  bore  of  abt)ut  a  quarter  of  an  inch  lu 
diameter. 

Izlda'oeee  (The  Iris  Family).  A  naLural  order  of 
herbs  with  corms,  rhizomes,  or  fibrous  roots, 
and  mostly  witli  equitant  leaves,  and  lltiwers 
in  9he*iths,  They  are  found  in  warm  and 
temperate  regions,  and  aU>uiul  ai  the  Cape  of 
Goo<l  Ho|»e.  There  ar*i  about  fifty  genera 
and  upwiinl  of  five  huadri»d  s^K^cies.  /rw, 
GladiobiH,  CrooM,  and  Irm  are  examples. 

I'rla.  Fleur-de-Ltiee,  <»r  Flower-de-Luce.  THm, 
the  rahibow  deilted  ;  anciently  applied  to  this 
genus  on  account  of  the  bright  and  varied 
coUirs  of  the  blossoms*     Nat .  Ord.  /rafnce/E. 

There  are  twt»  largo  anrl  distinct  sections 
into  which  the  Iris  is  usually  divided,  one 
with  creeping  fleshy  root  slocks  t»rrhizunies, 
including  such  species  as  /,  <V^rm«nic«,  /.  J**lor- 
erUina,  f  Jfftvfsci'ns,  L  mpmlfntt,  etc.,  ami  num* 
tierless  varieties  having  large  and  handsome 
flowers,  and  as  they  are  tho  easiest  to  cut- 
tivale,  they  are  most  largely  rtowu.  the  other 
section  ineludes  I  lie  bulbous  klntts  or  Xiphitm^^, 
principally  represented  In  cultivation  by 
what  are  known  as  the  English  and  Spanish 
Ids.  Btilh  are  of  Spanish  origin,  ajKl  vary 
chiefly  In  tho  size  of  the  bulbs  and  flowers, 
and  in  the  more  curious  combination  of  colors 
as  cxhit»ited  in  the  iiowers  of  *he  former. 
They  should  be  taken  up  and  rephmt^ed  eveiy 
second  or  third  year,  as  the  new  bulbs,  %vhlch 
ore  formed  every  seasrm,  are  always  directly 
under  the  old  bulb;  and  thus  In  the  course  of 
A  few  years  tlie  bulbs  descend  ko  low  as  to  ho 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  air,  ami  consequently 
Incapable  at  vegctatkn.  Thus  it  will  be 
geneniUy  found  that  persons  \n  the  habit  of 
Ifrowing  Irises,  art   always  com  plaining   of 
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losing  their  plants,  while  the  real  fault  rests 
with  therasetres  for  not  taking  up  their  bulbs 
at  the  proper  time.  The  bulbous  and  tiiber* 
ons-rooled  Irlsi^s  succ<?ed  in  any  light  and 
dry  soil.  The  splendid  Chalcedonian  Iris  is 
one  of  the  tuberous-rooted  kinds;  and  it  not 
only  requires  a  dry  soil  during  winter,  but  to 
be  allo"wed  plenty  i>f  pure  air  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  growth,  i>r  it  will  bo  very  apt  to 
datnp  off.  Among  tho  speeies  of  lato  intro- 
«1  Vict  ion  is  /.  Ktrmp/erii  (Syn.  hvtymatau  from 
Japan.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
are  very  free-llowering.  The  flowers  are 
double  Vnd  single,  the  colors  pure  white, 
purple,  maroon,  iiltio,  and  many  with  the 
various  colors  marbled  with  white.  They 
grow  readily  in  almost  any  situation,  in  full 
ex])osure  to"  sun,  or  In  partial  shade.  They 
are  increased  by  division,  or  may  be  grown 
readily  from  seed,  which  if  sown  tn  the  open 
t>orderj  will  make  plants  that  will  flower  the 
second  year.  These  are  really  grand  plants. 
Scarcely  any  plants  in  the  flower-garden  c-an 
compare  with  them  for  gorgeous  beauty,  and 
the  J  command  a  prominent  place  in  all 
gardens.  That  they  do  nf>t  flower  until  near 
midsummer,  when  the  season  of  the  common 
Iris  Is  past,  is  an  ailditional  recommendation 
to  most  lovers  of  plants. 
Irish  Heath,     Daba/^ia  poltfoUa, 

Iron  Tree.  The  common  name  of  Parrt^ia 
Pernwa. 

iron-weed.  The  popular  nanie  of  KeriMwita 
NoveboracensiM,  a  common  plant  in  moist 
grounds  and  along  fence  rows,  growing  from 
two  to  seven  feet  high,  and  bearing  bright 
purple  flowers. 

Iron-wood.  The  popular  name  of  two  trees 
that  furnish  a  hard,  useful  timber,  the  one 
OHiryn,  which  is  also  known  as  Hop  Horn- 
beam, and  the  <jther  Cttrputim,  the  common 
Hornbeam,  or  Iron-wood.  Both  are  common 
in  most  of  the  Bteitcs. 

Iron-wood  of  Morocco.  See  Arffania  aiderar- 
ylon. 

I'aatis.  A  genua  of  Cruciferm^  consifiUog  of 
erect  annual  or  biennial  plants,  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  one  being 
found  in  China.  Tlicy  have  undivided  leaveSt 
with  a  bluish  bloom,  and  generally  3'ellow 
Mowers,  l*oriie  in  long,  loose,  erect»  tii-rndnal 
panioles.  /.  tinetorta,  tho  Dyer's  wood,  is  tho 
only  Bpecies  of  impoi-tauce,  Iwdng  cultivated, 
espe<Mally  in  the  north  of  China,  for  the  blue 
dye,  similar  to  indigo,  obttdned  fmm  it. 

lame'ne.  Peruvian  Daffodih  After  Famme,  the 
daughter  of  (Edipus  and  .J*>ciista.  Nat.  Ord, 
AmaryHidacpfF. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  bulbs  from 
Peru,  whirh  require  to  be  kept  perfectly  dry 
during  winter,  and  free  from  frost.  Planted 
out  in  spring  as  sofm  as  the  ground  is  warm 
and  dry.  they  come  into  tlower  in  Juno  and 
July.  /.  enlftthina,  wiHi  pure  white,  very  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  /.  amane^m,  yellow,  are  ex- 
cellent ior  this  purpose.  As  the  flowers  last 
well,  they  are  alsii  valuable  for  winter  forcing, 
and  can  be  broug'it  intA>  bloom  In  six  weeks 
from  the  time  of  planting,  and  may  l>e  had  in 
suceetiwion  all  winter.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
dtjced  in  an  umlwd  on  a  spat  he  about  tvo  feet 
high.  This  genu^  is  included  by  some  Ikj  tan  tats 
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under  Hym^^nocaMis^  and  by  others  under  Pan- 
cratium.  Tliey  are  propagated  by  offsets,  and 
were  introduced  in  1800. 
Iso'lepis.  From  isosy  equal,  and  lepis,  a  scale ; 
alluding  to  the  regularity  of  the  scales.  Nat. 
Ord.  Cyperacece, 

I.  gracilis  is  a  very  pretty,  low-growing, 
fine,  rush-like  grass,  cultivated  for  a  basket 
plant,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably 
adapted.  Propagated  by  division.  Syn.  Scirpus 
ripariua, 

Isolo'ma.  From  if\08^  equal,  and  lomay  a  bor- 
der; lobes  of  corolla  equal.  Nat.  Ord.  Ges- 
nerdcecB, 

A  genus  comprising  about  sixty  sp«}cies  of 
ornamental  green-house  and  stove  plants, 
often  confused  with  Achimenes  and  Gesnera^ 
natives  of  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru,  etc.  Flowers 
often  scarlet,  golden,  or  spotted ;  leaves  oppo- 
site, often  slightly  villous.  Culture  similar 
to  Geanera  or  Tydca^  which  see. 

Isolo'ma  (of  J.  Smith).  A  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  Ferns  now  included  under  LindwEa. 

Isona'ndra.  Gutta  Percha  Tree.  From  isos, 
equal,  and  ander,  tlie  male  organ,  or  stamen ; 
referring  to  an  equal  number  of  fertile  and 
barren  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  SapotacecB. 

I.  gutta,  the  species  which  yields  Gutta 
Percha,  is  a  largo  forest-tree,  growing  sixty  to 
seventy  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  a  native  of  Borneo, 
Ceylon  and  Malaya,  where  there  are  immense 
forests  of  this  and  kindred  species.  They  are 
quite  ornamental  trees,  but,  from  their  size, 
only  valuable  for  the  Gutta  Percha  they  pro- 
duce. 

Isopy'rum.  From  i«<w»,  equal,  and  pyroffy  wheat. 
The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  a  plant  resem- 
bling Nigella,  the  seeds  of  which  have  the 
same  taste.     Nat.  Ord.  Ranumnilacem. 

A  genus  of  dwarf,  slender,  hardy  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  Asia. 
/.  thalietroides  is  a  very  graceful  border  plant, 
with  feathery,  white  flowers,  and  foliage  re- 
sembling a  Maiden-hair  Fern.  It  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  and  is  increased  by  seeds  or  divis- 
ion of  the  roots. 

Iso'toma.  From  t808,  equal,  and  toma^  a  sec- 
tion; the  flowers  are  equal.     Nat.  Ord.  Lobel- 

A  small  genus  of  annuals  and  herbaceous 
perennials,  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
Lobelia.  I.  pdrma  is  a  very  showy  half-hardy 
annual,  with  cream-colored  flowers.  /.  longi- 
jtora^  a  native  of  the  W«»st  Indies,  is  a  most 
venomous  plant,  prcxlucin;^  dangerous  cathar- 
tic symptoms.  It  proves  fatal  to  horses  that 
eat  it. 
laotro'pis.  From  i»os,  equal,  and  tropof», 
turned ;  referring  proba>»ly  to  the  distinctly 
formed  veins  in  the  flowers.  Nat.  Ord. 
Le^minoHO',. 

i.  striata,  from  Swan  River,  constitutes  this 
genus.  It  is  a  beautiful  little  green-house 
shrub,  with  a  soft  and  slightly  downy  st<Mn. 
The  flowers  are  much  like  those  of  the  Ckoro- 
zema,  clear  orange  yellow,  with  rich,  deep 
crimson,  forked  veins.  It  was  intrwluced  in 
1838,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  wood. 

Italian  Rye  Grass.    Lolium  Itaiica.n. 

rtea.    The  Greek  name  for  the  Willow,  applied 
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to  this  genus  on  account  of  its  i-apid  growth  in 
damp  soil.    Nat.  Ord.  Saa:\fragaceas. 

1.  Virginica,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is 
a  dwarf  shrub  resembling  a  willow  in  habit 
and  foliage  ;  flowers  white,  produced  in  great 
profusion  towards  the  end  of  summer.  In- 
digenous in  wet  places,  fi-om  New  Jersey 
southward,  near  the  coast. 

Ivory.  Vegetable.  The  hard  albumen  of  the 
nuts  of  Phytelephas  macrocarpa. 

Ivv.    See  Hedera  helix. 
American.    Ampelojma  quinquefolia. 
German  or  Parlor.     A  garden  name  for  Sen- 

ecio  Mikanioides. 
Ground.     Nepeia  Glechoma. 
Japan,   or  Boston.     See  Ampelopsia  tricuspi- 

dcUa  (Syn.  A.  Veitchii). 
Kenilworth,   or    Coliseum.      Linaria   cymba- 

laria. 
Mexican.     Cohrra  AcandenA. 
Poison.    Rhus  toxicodendron, 

Tzia.  From  iria,  bird-lime;  in  reference  to 
the  clammy  juice.     Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  genus  of  l>eautiful  Cape  bulbs,  with  nar- 
row ensate  leaves,  and  slender,  simple,  or 
slightly  branched  st«>ms,  bearing  spikes  of 
large  showy  flowers,  various  in  color,  and  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  when  fully  expanded  by 
sunshine.  These  flowers  have  a  salver- 
shaped  perianth,  with  a  slender  tube,  and 
six-parted,  spreading,  equal  limb,  three  sta- 
mens inserted  in  the  throat,  with  flliform  lii- 
aments  and  versRtile  anthers,  and  a  tliree- 
ceUed  ovary  with  numerous  ovules,  termi- 
nating in  a  flliform  style,  and  three  narrow 
linear  conduplicate  recurved  stigmas.  /. 
viridiflora,  which  has  large  sea-green  flowers 
with  black  markings  at  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments, is  a  very  singular-looking,  ns  well  as 
very  beautiful  plant.  There  are  many  species 
and  some  varieties,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are 
lialf  hardy,  but  with  us  should  be  grown  in 
pots  in  the  green-house;  about  mid-winter 
ihey  will  begin  to  show  their  handsome  flow- 
ers freely.  When  done  flowering  they  should 
be  dried  off  till  September  or  October,  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  start  them  again.  They 
grow  well  in  a  light  loam  with  the  addition  of 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  are  propagated  by 
ofl'sets.     First  introduced  in  1757. 

Izia'nthes  retzioides.  A  rare  and  beautiful 
l>lant  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariacea,  native 
of  wesU^rn  South  Africa.  It  is  an  erect  shrub, 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  densely  crowded  into 
ternary  whorls.  Tiio  flowei*s  are  not  unlike 
those  of  a  Pentstemon,  but  bright  yellow.  It 
grows  naturally  almost  in  the  wat'.'r,  and  in 
drier  places  Incomes  stunted  and  depauper- 
ated.    Introduced  in  1882. 

Ixioli'rion.  From  irm,  and  leii-ion,  a  lily ;  lit- 
erally, Ixia-like  Lily.  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryUi" 
dacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  rare  and  beautiful  little 
hardy  bulbs  from  Asia  Minor.  They  have 
simple  erect  stems,  with  terminal  clusters  or 
racemes  of  sky-blue  flowei*s,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1844. 

Izo'ra.  Named  after  J8wara,  a  Malabar  deity, 
to  whom  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  species 
are  offered.    Nat  Ord.  RubiacecB, 
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A  genus  of  Indian  and  tropical  African 
shrubs,  with  corymbs  of  handsome  flowers  of 
a  scarlet,  pink,  or  wliite  color,  and  frequently 
having  an  agreeable  fragrance.  The  history 
of  Lcora  coccinea^  the  best  known  species,  is 
rather  curious.  It  is  a  native  of  China  and 
some  of  the  East  India  Islands,  where  it  is 
worshipped  as  a  sacred  plant,  and  where  it  is 
said  to  form  a  small  tree  about  six  feet  high, 
rising  with  a  single  stem,  and  having  its  head 
formed  entirely  of  clustera  of  bright  scarlet 
and  yellow  flowers,  whence  it  has  receivecl 
the  name  of  Flamma  Sylvarum,  or  the  Tree  of 
Fire.  This  plant  was  flrst  introduced  in  1690; 
but  it  was  Hoon  lost  and  its  existence  was 
even  doubted  until  it  was  re-introduced  about 
a  hundred  years  afterward  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Fothergill.  The  Ixoras  are  really  mag- 
niflcent  plants,  and  should  be  grown  in  a 
warm  temperature.  They  are  propagated 
from  cuttings,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  sandy 
loam  and  leaf  mould.  When  repotted,  which 
should  be  done  immediately  after  flowering, 
the  plants  will  be  benefited  by  being  plunged 
into  a  moderate  bottom  heat,  which  induces 
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them  to  root  freely,  and  to  form  the  growth 
quickly  and  with  vigor,  thus  enabling  them 
to  become  properly  ripened  before  winter.  In 
the  spring,  when  the  flower  heads  begin  to 
appear,  a  liberal  regimen  should  be  adopted, 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally  applied.  At 
this  time,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, the  foliage  should  bo  frequently  syr- 
inged, in  order  to  keep  it  clear  of  insects,  and 
to  preserve  its  rich  green  and  glossiness.  As 
soon  as  the  flowers  are  expanded,  and  onward 
till  the  growth  i-^  complete,  the  plants  should 
be  shaded  from  powerful  light,  and  through 
the  summer  a  moderately  moist  atmosphere 
of  about  75^  should  be  kept  about  them.  In 
winter  the  ordinary  attention  required  by  hot- 
house plants  will  suffice.  The  taste  for  hard- 
wooded  plants  is  on  the  increase.  Among  the 
best  is  the  Ixora,  which  should  be  more  gen- 
erally grown ;  over  twenty  species  varying  in 
color,  from  pure  white  to  deep  orange-scarlet, 
ai-e  now  in  cultivation.  /.  coccinea  auperha, 
I.  eminens,  I.  iUustris,  I.  decora,  I.  omata,  I. 
WiUiamAii  and  others,  are  free  flowering  and 
easily  grown  species. 
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Jabor<y8a.    From  Jahoroae,  the  Arabic  for  the 
Mandrake,  an  allied  plant.    Nat.  Ord.  So- 
lanacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous 
perennials.  The  flowers  are  funnel-shaped, 
whi'te  or  green.  None  of  the  species  has  any 
special  attractions. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit.    See  Arimma, 

Jaca,  or  Jack-Tree.  The  native  name  of  Arto- 
carpus  mUgrifolia,  the  Bread  Fruit  of  the  East 
Indies. 

Jaoara'nda.  Its  Brazilian  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bignoniarea. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  lofty  evergreen 
trees,  with  the  elegant  habit  of  the  fine- 
leaved  Acacias,  They  have  bluish  flowers  in 
terminal  panicles,  but  their  size  prevents  their 
cultivation  in  the  green-house. 

Jacobse'a.    A  synonym  of  Senedo. 

Jaoobaean  Lily.    See  Sprekelia. 

Jac^bi'nia.  A  genus  of  Acnnth4icecB,  proposed  to 
include  Cxpianihera,  PachyHtachys  and  Strico- 
gruphis, 

Jacob's  Ladder.    See  Polemonium. 

Jacquemo'ntia.  Named  after  Victor  Jacrpie- 
mont,  a  traveler  in  the  East  Indies.  Nat.  Ord. 
Convolvutacece. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
twiner.s  InternHMiiate  between  Iponiccu  and 
Convolvulits.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  are  propagated  by  cut- 
tings.   Introduc<*d  in  1808. 

Jacqui'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  N.  J.  deJnrquin, 
once  Professor  of  BoUiny  at  Leyden.  A  genus 
of  handsome  evergnM?n  bushes  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  Convolvulacex,  peculiar  to  America,  where 
they  range  from  Florida  to  Brazil,  and  are 
usually  found  near  the  coast.  J.  armillnris  is 
known  by  the  West  Indian  settlers  as  Brace- 


let Wood ;  the  shiny  brown  and  yellow  seeds 
being  made  into  bracelets.  Introduced  to 
cultivation  in  1768. 

Jalap.    See  Exogonium. 

Jamaica  Dogwood.    See  Piaddia. 

Jamaica  Mignonette.  (Henna  Plant.)  See 
Lawsonia. 

Jamaica  Pepper.  A  name  given  to  Allspice, 
Pimento  vulgaris,  which  see. 

Jame'sia.  Named  after  Dr,  Edion  James,  who 
first  discovered  the  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxi- 
fra^ace€B. 

J.  Americana,  the  only  species,  is  a  medium- 
sized  h£irdy  shrub,  with  opposite  serrated 
leaves  and  white  flowers,  like  a  Deutzia, 
blooming  nearly  all  summer.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  in- 
creased by  soods  or  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wood.     Introduced  in  1865. 

Jamestown  Weed.    See  Datura. 

Janipha.    See  Manihot. 

Japan  Allspice.     See  Chimananthus. 

Japan  Cedar.     See  Crytomrria. 

Japan  Clover.     Sec  Lcj^pedrza. 

Japan  Cypress.     ^e(»  RetinoH}>ora. 

Japanese  Toad  Lily.    See  Tnryrtis. 

Japan  or  Climbing  Fern.     S«»e  Lygodium. 

Japan  Lacquer  Tree.     Rhus  vernicifera. 

Japan  or  Boston  Ivy.  See  AmpdopHis  { Veitchii) 
tricuspidata. 

Japan  Maple.     Ac^r  Japonicnm. 

Japan  Medlar,  or  Japan  Persimmon.  See 
Dio8pyro». 

Japan  Pepper.     See  Xanthoxylum. 

Japan  Plum.    See  Eryolwlrya. 

Japan  Quince.     S«>r  Cydonia. 
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Japan  Varniah  Tree.    Ailanttu^  gUifyiuloBus. 

Japan  Yew,    See  Podomrptia* 

JaMio'ne.  An  an*'if*nt  iiarai^  us^d  by  Theophras- 
tus,     Nat.  OriL  Campanulacem. 

A  geuiis  of  harily  herbaceous  pereimtals 
and  anniialBt  mostJy  natives  of  Europe  and 
North  Africa.  All  of  thti  species  havo  very 
pretty  bkio  flowers,  thongh  not  of  sufflclent 
importance  to  warrant  their  in  trodui'tioa  in  tlio 
garden.  J.  fnontann  ift  a  pr<'tty  annual,  coiu- 
mon  In  the  healthy  and  moorland  districts  of 
Great  Britjiin,  It  Ia  commonly  known  as 
Sheep*s  Stiahions?,  from  iUs  ree^tnnhianee  to  the 
Scabious,  and  from  iti-  abundance  in  sheep- 
\valki5. 

Jasmine  or  Jessamine.     See  JoBmmum. 
Cape.     fcit?o  Gardt^iia  Jlurida, 
Cftixilina,     Gelsemiutn  nitulum* 

Jasmineae.     A  tribe  of  the  Nat  Ord,  OUacem. 

Jasmi'num.  Jasmini>.  From  »m^a,  the  Ara* 
l/lc  name.     Nat,  Urd.  OfetioetfL 

The  delicacy  and  fra^ran*;e  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Jasmine  have  often  alfoixied  metaphor  and 
theme  to  the  poet.  Amon^:  the  bjH'clefi  are 
found  o<|ually  desirable  svibjects  for  deco- 
rating the  liot-house,  the  |^t^?en-hous>e,  arbors^ 
orother  objeetdin  the  open  air,  and  combin- 
ing in  every  instance  freedom  trnd  eleganeis 
In  the  geneml  habit  of  the  plants,  with  all 
that  is  dealnible  in  floral  onjbelitshments. 
The  hot  house  and  greendiouse  t^pecie-?  Bhould 
he  frequently  fumigati-d  through  the  minimer, 
as  they  ai'e" extremely  liable  to  attacks  from 
aphis  and  other  insects.  The  hardy  kinds 
^row  fively  in  almoi?t  any  el t nation,  and 
only  retpiire  to  be  k<»pt  tiidned  in  the  desired 
form,  without,  however,  reducing  them  to  a 
rigidly  fonnal  outline,  to  make  th<'ni  most 
oruamental  objeet>?  in  aln^ost  any  position. 
Most  of  the  Sfiecies  are  from  the  East  Inilies. 
J.  grandiflarum  is  one  of  our  lx>fit  known 
winter-flowering  plants,  and  Is  largely  unedfor 
cut  flowers.  It  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  root  freely,  and  when  well  grown  form 
good  plants  the  first  reason.  Introduced  in 
1620, 

Ja'tTOpha,  Fr<im  Mtro»,  physleian,  and  trophe, 
food;  referring  to  its  medicinal  qualities. 
Nat  Ord,  Ktmhorbiaeem* 

A  widely-distributed  genua  of  herbs  and 
evergreen  ehrubs,  prlncifmlly  of  economic 
value,  found  chieHy  In  South  America.  None 
of  the  BjK^cies  are  vahiable  as  flowering  or 
ornamental  plants,  though  J.  pod(yjraria  la 
sometimes  grown  for  its  curious  gouty  stemSr 
J,  urena,  common  ori  the  coast  from  Virginia^ 
southwards,  from  its  stinging  prof»erties,  is 
generally  known  by  its  popular  nameSi  Tread- 
Softly,  and  Spurge" Nettle. 

Jefferso'nia.  Twin-leaf.  Named  in  honor  of 
Thimtm  JffferAon.      Nat,  Ord,  BerberidaceiB, 

J,  diphylla.  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty  little 
plant,  common  in  woods  from  New  York  to 
Wisconsin  and  southward.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Rheunmtism  Root  from  its  supposed 
medicinal  properties, 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,    S»?e  HdianthvA. 
Jenisalem  Cherry.    See  Soianum  captiicastrum, 
Jerusalem  Uage,    See  Phlomvi. 
Jerusalem  Thorn,    See  Purkhmonia, 
Jeaaamine.      A  popular  corruption  of  Jtmmine* 
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Jewel  Weed,     See  Impatiens, 

Jlmsoo  Weed.     See  Datura. 

Job's  Tears,    See  CotJ^  htehnjma. 

Joe-Pye  Weed.  Trumpet  Weed,  Popular 
names  of  Eupatorium  purpurtitm. 

Jolinsou  Grasa.  Sorghum  htdepmm.  The  name 
Johns<»n  Grass,  which  is  the  one  most  gener- 
ally adopted  in  this  country,  originat*^!  from 
William  Johnson  of  Alabama,  who  introduced 
the  gra.ss  into  that  8tatc  from  South  Carolina 
aliout  1840.  Its  chief  value  is  for  hay  in 
regions  where  other  grasses  fail  on  account 
of  drought.  If  cut  early,  the  hay  is  of  gocxl 
tiuaJity,  and  several  cuttings  may  be  made 
In  a  season.  The  late  Mr,  Howard,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  careful  and  practical  farmer 
and  investigator,  said  of  it,  after  an  expMience 
of  forty  years,  that  this  grass  whs  preferable 
to  all  others  that  could  be  grown  in  theStiuth. 
Its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  more  nutritious 
than  even  »weet  com  fodder.  Its  seeds  are 
as  large  as  those  of  broc>m  c(^m,  and  itM 
leaves  aj*©  long  and  tender.  The  stem 
reaches  a  height  of  six  feet  Its  perennial 
growth,  and  Ike  Arm  hold  it  takes  of  the  soil,  in 
which  it  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  give  it 
a  high  value  tuv  a  f^nlder  grass  in  the  South, 

John's,  St.,  Bread,     Ceratonia  ttUiqua. 

Joiin's,  St.,  Wort.    The  genus  HiffMTieum, 

Jointed  Charlock  A  name  frequently  given 
to  the  Wild  lUullsh,  Raphanus  ruphtmiMrunu 

Joint  Grass.  A  common  name  of  one  of  our 
native  grasses,  PuMpalum  diHtichum. 

Joint  Weed.  A  pojmlar  name  for  Pblyr/owum 
artiaUtjUuni. 

Jo^nesia.  Named  after  Sir.  W,  James,  Nat,  Ord. 
Leguminof*iF. 

A  smaJl  genus  of  shrubs  or  low-growing 
trees  inhabiting  the  East  Indies.  They  have 
bright  glossy  leaves,  about  a  foot  long,  made 
up  of  thr-ee  to  six  pairs  of  leaflets.  The  flow- 
ers are  bright  scarlet,  In  termimd  round  clus- 
ters, resembling  the  Lcora.  S<jme  of  the  Jai> 
anese  species  have  clusters  sl.x  to  eight 
inches  across,  and  succeed  l>t*st  when  grown 
in  heat.  They  are  propagated  ijy  cuttings, 
and  were  Introduced  In  lK2b.  Syn.  Saraca^ 

Jonquil.     See  Narcistms, 

Joseph's  Coat.    See  ATrmranLhuA  tricolor, 

Jubeea.  After  Juba,  ancient  King  of  Numldla. 
Nat.  Ord.  Falmana?, 

J,  sp^rjfihilUt  the  only  species.  Is  the  Co* 
qulto  Palm  of  Chili,  It  has  a  tall,  straight 
trunk,  bearing  a  crown  of  large  pinnate 
leaves,  and  branching  spikes  of  dark  yellow, 
distinct  nmie  and  female  flowers,  inclosed  in 
a  double  spathe.  In  ChlU,  a  sweet  syrup,  or 
Falm-honey,  Is  prepared  t>y  boiling  the  sap  of 
this  tree  to  the  eon;dst4?ney  of  molasses,  and 
itforms  a  consideruble  article  of  trade,  l>eingas 
much  esteemed  for  dojuestlc  use  as  sugar. 
The  sap  Is  obtained  by  felling  the  trees  and 
cutting  off  the  erown  of  leaves,  when  it  im- 
mediately begins  to  flow,  and  continues  for 
several  months,  until  the  tree  is  exhausted, 
provided  a  thin  slice  Is  shaved  off  the  top 
every  njorning.  Each  tree  yields  about 
ninety  gidlons.  The  nuts,  trunk's,  and  leaves 
art  useo  for  various  economic  puriK»s<^s,  Young 
plants  are  obtained  fromseeils,  and  require  to 
be  grown  in  a  plant  stove. 

Judas  Tree.    See  Cerci^. 
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Jugiauda'oeee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  with 
alt-erDfttCi  pinnate,  stipul&te  leaves  and  uni- 
sexual flowors*  They  are  cliietlv  natives  of 
North  America  and  the  Indies.  Jugtfins  regia 
is  the  Enjjflish  Walnut  or  Madeira  Nut  of  the 
fruit  st-oivs.  Car ifa  aiba  is  the  Araoi'jcan 
Hickory  Nut.  Jugtans  nigra  is  the  Blaek 
Walaut.  There  are  five  genera  and  al>out 
thirty  spf*cies,  all  valuable  timber  trees,  much 
priced  t»y  eahinet  makers.  Jttglana  aud  Ciirya 
an>  examples  of  the  order. 

Ju'glans.  Walnut.  From  JoiiiSf  the  heathen 
gf»d,  and  ^taas,  a  nut.      Nat.  Ord.   JfiglaH^ 

A  well-knowii  genus  of  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  J.  regia^  the  common  English  Waluut 
or  Madeira-nut  tree,  is  a  native  of  Persia,  and 
was  iutroilueed  into  Etiglisb  gardens  in  15t>2, 
Tliis  bpecies  nialces  a  beautiful  tree  for  the 
lawn  sui  f  ,ir  north  as  New  York*  but  it  rarely 
_  ri|>euJ5  fruit.  There  are  several  specimens  of 
this  tree  on  the  grounds  of  Mr  Maniee, 
•  Queens^  Lon^;  Inland,  having  favorable  situa- 
tions,  and  they  sekU»ni  fail  of  ripening  a  fair 
erup  of  uutri.  There  it*  also  a  lon;r  avenue  of 
oid  trees  of  this  Walnut  in  Westehester 
Cimnty,  N.V.,  and  the  crop  seldoiu  fails,  J. 
cinertu  is  our  conjmon  Btitter-uut,  and*/,  nigra 
tiie  well-known  lllm;k  Walnut, 
Jujube     See  Zisyphm*  Jujube. 

Ju'ncus  lX\iMi.  Bog-Rush,  Linntcus  derived 
the  name  from  jungo,  to  join  ;  in  allusli>u  to 
tlio  flrnt  ropes  having  been  made  from  rushes. 
Nat.  Ord,  Jmu^areAJt, 

The  Rush  is  a  very  extensive,  an<l  almost 
universally  distributed  genus  of  marshy  plants. 
B(»me  of  the  speeles  are  very  troublesome   U^ 
the    farmer,    when   once     started    in    moist 
meadows.      The  destruction  of  the  grass  Is 
eei'tain,  unless  a  constant  warfare  is  kept  up. 
Some  of  the  species,  in  their  native  eoun tries, 
,  Are  of  tiie  greatest  value.      In  Holland,  the 
]  Rush  is  planted  with  great  earn  on  their  sea 
'  «mhankments,  to  pre\eni,  by  Its  roots,  th«^ 
a<aion  of  the  tides  fri>in  washing  away   the 
earth.       When   these   Bushes  have   attained 
their  full  height,   which  is  in  summer,   thi*y 
are  cut  down,  tied  into  buiiehes,  drie<l»  and 
taken  into  market,  where  ihey  are  wrought 
into  biuskets  and  other  useful   articles.      In 
Japan  the  manufacture  of  Rush  matting  Is 
carried  ta  a  great  ejctent*      For  this  purjmse, 
J,  contjlomeratus^  or  hard  Rush,  is  used  ;  ami 
ff»r  their  best  floor -mats,  »/,  effusis^  or  soft 
Bush,  la  employed.     These  mats,  which  are 
at  once  carpets  and  the  only  beds  useil  by  the 
I  Japanese,  are  soft,  elastic,  and  t»ften  three  or 
>four  Inches   thick.       They  are   very   closely 
'  |)laitedr  and  the   interstices  afterward  filled 
with  rice  paper*      Some  hiw  appears  to  regu- 
late the  size  of  these  mats,  for,  according  to 
Thunbergi  they    are  of  preeisely    the  same 
dimensions  througtiout  all  ]iarlvS  of  the  king- 
[  dora,    with    the  exception  of    tht^se  in   the 
Im  pe  rial  palac e  o  f  J  ed  d  o.    T  h < ^  rf* g u  la t  Ion  sljic 
I  Is  six   feet  by  three,  with  a  narrow  blue  or 
black  border.      They  make  a  lighter  6c»rt  of 
matting  of  the  sauie  muU^rial.  which  is  used 
as  window  blinds,   and  to  protect  the  trans- 
parent paper  which  forms  a  substitute  f«jr 
gIftSB*      Of  some   harder  species  tliey    even 
make  shoes  for  their  horses,  which  come  up 
to  the    pastern  joint,   and  covit    tlie   hoof. 
£ag9  made  of  Bushes  are  extensively  used  in 
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the  Eastern  countries.  Sugar  sent  from  the 
Mauritius  is  always  in  bags  made  of  RusheSf 
which  are  very  strong  and  durable,  A  very 
handsome  plant  of  the  Bulrush  family  has 
been  lately  lntrt>duced  from  Japan,  with 
foliage  as  strikingly  variegated  as  Eukilm 
Japonica  eehrina.  Like  that  phint,  the  varie- 
gation runs  h<»rizontally  around  the  hollow 
leaves.  The  bfuids  of  bright  yellow  are  about 
tw<»  inches  apnrt,  delicately  shaded  into  the 
green,  and  the  whole  appeft ranee  of  the  plant 
is  one  of  unique  beauty.  It  may  prove  to  be 
hardy.  It  was  introduced  here  from  Japan  by 
Thoracis  Hogg,  but  sent  to  England  for  distri- 
bution.   See  Scirpus. 

June  Berry.    See  Amelanchier, 

Juniper,     fiee  ffuniperuA^ 

Irish.     t/ttriiiHruit  cummunif*,  vtir.  hf/bemU^a, 
Swedish.     JuniperiiH  cummmtut,  var.  «uecica, 

Jaal'perus,  Juniper  From  the  Celtic  Jwni 
peruM,  nuigh.     Nat  Ord.  Coniferm, 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  trees  ami 
shrubs,  the  more  conspicuous  of  which  are  J, 
eommaniM,  the  common  Juniper,  indigenous 
in  ilry,  rocky  pla^'Cb  in  New  Jersey  and  north- 
ward. The  berries  of  this  species  are  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.  J-  Virmtnanti, 
the  well-known  Red  Cedar,  is  fiuMid  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  more  particularly 
from  Virginia  B<ujthwiird.  J.  Binnudiuna^ 
Berraudii  Cedar,  is  used  for  lead  pencils  as 
well  iks  the  Red  Ctjdar,  the  latter  being  used 
for  the  best. 

Jupiter's  Beard.    See  Anth}jllis. 

Juriuea.  Derivation  not  explained.  Nat.  Ord, 
Componilft.^ 

A  giMuis  of  ab<>ut  forty  species  of  hardy 
herbaceous  perennials,  natives  of  southern 
Europe  and  western  and  central  Asia.  Though 
occasionally  seen  In  cultivation,  none  of  the 
species  is  of  much  horticultural  value.  TheJ- 
am  increased  by  seeds  or  by  divisioQ  of  the 
roots  in  spring. 

JuBsiae'a.  Named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
f amity  of  JasHiett,  An  ext**nhive  genus  of 
OmigrarefF,  ct>n^isting  of  le'rbs,  or,  more 
rmely,  shrubs,  growing  in  marshes  or  ponds 
throughout  the  tn»pies,  a  few  reaeidng  tc* 
sub-tropical  regions.  They  have  wliite,  or 
yellow  tbnver.s,  and  alternate,  very  frei|uenlly, 
menduaneous  and  *'ntire  leaves.  Sitme  of  the 
specif^s  are  aj^tringent,  as  J,  vilkma,  from 
India,,  and  J.  CaparoHHa,  and  J.  vithnat  from 
Brazil,  where,  also,  occurs,  */,  piUma,  which 
yielrls  a  yellow  dye.  J,  dccurrcns^  reuchea 
north  as  far  as  Virginia. 

JiiBti'cia.  Named  af  tor  J.  JuatUvt  a  celebrated 
Scotch  horticulturist,  Nat.  On  I.  Avnntkaetir. 
An  extensive  genus  of  tendt^r  annuals  and 
biennials,  green-house  herbaceous  perennials, 
and  green-house  shrubs.  They  are  natives 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  a  few  in  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Many  of  the 
species  are  mere  weeds.  Some  of  the  green- 
hotiee  shrubs  are  orhament^d  and  desirable, 
their  long  spikes  of  red  and  purple  Oowers 
being  very  showy.  The  iHiautifuI  bright 
yellow  species  known  best  as  J.  ralofrirha,  and 
J,  flaricoma^  are  now  placed  under  ScMnt/rm, 
which  see.  They  are  easy  of  cuUivatloil, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings* 

Jute.    The  fibre  uC  Chorchorua  captviaris  and 
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Kadsu'ra.    The  Japanese  name.    Nat.  Ord. 
Magnoliacea^. 
A  small  genus  of  half-hanly  evergreen  trail- 
ing plants,  with  white  or  yellow  flowers.    Na- 
tives of  Japan.    Some  of  the  species  are  under 
cultivation,  but  are  not  of  special  interest. 

Ksempfe'ria.    Named  after  Kcempfer,  a  German 
naturalist.    Nat.  Ord.  ZinyflberaceoR, 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, with  singular  tubular-shaped  flowers, 
that  appear  before  the  leaves,  from  very  short 
stems.  K,  Qilbertii  has  tufted,  oblong-lance- 
olate, dark  green  leaves,  slightly  undulated, 
and  bordered  by  a  broad  and  very  conspicuous 
band  of  white.  A  very  attractive  and  desira- 
ble variegated  plant.  Introduced  from  Moul- 
mein  in  1882.  The  roots  of  some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  are  used 
medicinally  and  for  perfumes. 

Kaffir  Bean  Tree.    See  Schotia. 

Kaffir  liilj.    See  SchizoatUia, 

Kaki.    The  Japanese  Persimmon.    See  Diospy^ 
roe. 

Kale.    See  Borecole. 

Kala'nchoe.    The  Chinese  name  of  one  of  the 
species.    Nat.  Ord.  CrasaulacejB. 

A  very  pretty  Renus  of  succulent  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  Africa,  but  also  found  in 
tropical  Asia,  at  the  Cape,  and  in  Brazil.  They 
do  well  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  produce 
rather  large  flowers,  usually  in  many-flowered 
paniculate  cymes,  the  color  being  yellow, 
purple,  or  scarlet.  The  leaves  are  fleshy, 
opposite,  sessile  or  petiolate,  entire,  crenate, 
or   pinnatifld.      They   are   very   interesting 

Elants,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  green- 
ouse.  K.  aculifolia  has  divided,  bronzy 
leaves,  and  altogether  is  a  beautiful  plant,  and 
is  propagated  readily  from  cuttings  placed  in 
sand.  First  introduced  in  1781.  K.  camea,  a 
recent  introduction  from  south  Africa,  with 
delicate  pink  flowers,  blooming  during  the 
winter  months,  is  of  easy  culture,  is  very 
floriferous,  and  succeeds  well  in  onlinaiy 
green-house  temp^^ratui-e.  The  flow(»i-s  are 
lK)rne  in  large  cluster's,  are  of  a  wax-like  con- 
sistency, and  last  a  luug  time  in  perfection. 

Kalmia.    Named  after  PeUr  KcUm,  a  Swedish 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Ericacew. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  growing  from 
four  to  ten  feet  liigh,  common  from  Maine  to 
G<^orgla,  usually  found  on  mountain  sides  or 
dry  waste  places,  but  sometimes  also  along 
brook  sides.  K.  UUifolUi,  Calico  Bush,  is  the 
common  Laurel  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
certainly  on(^  of  the  most  beautiful  of  ever- 
greens, whether  we  regard  the  deep  verdure 
of  its  foliage  or  the  abundance  of  its  exquis- 
itely elegant,  delioate  pink,  rose,  or  nearh' 
white  flowers,  prmlueed  from  May  to  July.  It 
is  generally  supjwsed  that  this  shnib  cannot 
be  transplanted  from  the  woods  with  any  cer-  \ 
tainty  of  success,  but  this  Is  a  mist4ike.  Take  ■ 
the  precaution  to  prejjare  a  bed  or  border,  ! 
with  a  soil  as  nearly  like  the  one  you  flnd 
them  in  »s  possible,  and  which  is  usually   I 
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composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  leaf-mould ; 
take  up  plants  of  a  small  size,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  the  roots,  and  not  to  let  them  get  dry, 
and  get  them  into  the  border  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  taking  them  up;  then  cut  well 
back,  and  very  few  will  fall  to  make  elegant 
plants,  which  will  flower  freely  the  second 
year.  After  one  removal  they  may  be  taken 
up  and  shifted  as  often  as  desirable,  with  as 
little  difficulty  or  danger  as  any  of  our  border 
shrubs.  K.  anguHiifolia,  Sheep  Laurel,  or 
Lambkill,  is  a  dwarf-growing,  narrow-leaved 
species,  with  smaller  flowers,  but  of  a  bright 
crimson  color.  The  leaves  are  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  poisonous  to  sheep  and  lambs ; 
hence  the  two  common  names. 

Kalosa'nthes.  A  syno^ym  of  Rochea,  which 
see. 

Kansas  Gay  Feather.  See  Liatriapycnostachua, 
Kara'tas.  A  genus  of  BromdiacecB^  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, natives  of  the  West  Indies,  tropical 
South  America,  and  BraadL  They  are  gener- 
ally rather  coarse,  long-leaved,  spinous  plants, 
though  K.  InnocenHi  and  K.  Rpeclahilia  are 
very  showy  species.  They  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture.   Syns.  JsiduUtnum,  Bromelia,  etc. 

Katherlne'a,  St.,  Flower.    NigeUa  Damasetna. 

Blaulfu'saia.  In  honor  of  Frederic  Kanlfuaa^ 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Halle.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoaitcB. 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  hardy  an- 
nuals from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The 
flowers  are  of  various  colors,  blue,  rose,  white 
and  violet,  somewhat  resembling  an  Aster. 
This  genus  is  now  called  C/tarina,  K.  amel" 
loides  being  known  as  C.  heterophyUa;  the 
name  going  by  priority  to  the  following  genus 
of  Ferns. 

Kaulfa'ssia.  A  very  distinct  genus  of  Ferns, 
found  in  India  and  Java,  with  thick  rhizomes 
and  coarse  terminal  fronds.  The  fronds  of 
K.  cBSculifoliaf  the  only  described  species,  are 
like  a  Horse-chestnut  leaf,  and  the  under 
surface  isdott»Ml  over  with  copious  stomata- 
like  pores.     Closely  allied  to  MaraUia. 

Blaurl,  or  Kawrie  Pine.  See  Damarra  Australia. 

Keel.  When  the  mid-rib  of  a  leaf  or  petal  is 
sharp  and  elevated  externally  it  is  called  a 
keel. 

Keferste'nia.    A  synonym  of  ZygopekUum. 

Kenllworth  Ivy.    See  Linaria. 

Kenne'dya.  Named  In  honor  of  Mr.  Kennedy, 
of  the  Arm  of  Ij<»e  and  Kennedy,  celebrated 
English  nui-seryinen.  Nat.  Ord.  JjrgumifioacB. 
A  genus  of  free-flowering,  evergreen  green- 
house climb<u*s,  remarkable  for  their  beautiful 
racemes  of  pea-shaped  flowers,  which  are  of 
various  colors,  scarhit,  blue,  purple,  pink  and 
variegated.  They  are  highly  ornamental,  and 
useful  m  the  given-house  for  cut  flowers;  and 
are  incivased  remlily  by  cuttin^js  of  short  side 
shoots,  well  hanlened.  Introduced  in  1824 
from  New  Holland. 
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Ke^ntia.  In  honor  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Kent,  Nat. 
Ord.  Palnuux^, 

A  small  f^enus  of  Palms,  separated  from 
Areca^  chiefly  on  account  of  the  sha|>+*  ami 
substance  of  the  seed ;  in  al!  other  resjKJCts 
they  are  identical,  K.  Aapidii  is  the  most 
southern  known  Palm,  Vw*jng  found  in  Nhw 
Zealand,  two  ur  three  deKreei>  furilior  eonth 
Ihuji  any  reprp&entathe  of  the  order  in  eitluT 
htMnifiphere.  The  natives  nse  th(j  youni^ 
Jtuw4>rspikeB  asan  article  of  food.  K,  iSyn. 
lirdyttctpe)  Canterburifana  is  an  exceedinKly 
I'liuinicntal  plant,  useful  for  decorative  pur- 
poises.  It  is  (?ttlted  iu  its  native  eouatry  the 
*•  Umbrella  Palm."  A  ntiinh*ir  of  the  species 
i»re  now  under  cultivation.  Young  plants  are 
obtained  tioin  seed. 

Kentio'psis.  From  KFtitia,  and  opsm,  a  resem- 
blance ;  on  account  of  \Ih  likeness  to  Kmtia. 
Nat*  Ord.  Palmaciexr. 

A  genu*  of  very  pretty  Palms,  clo«^dy  all  lei 
to  Knitia,  The  h'aves^i  o!  A',  divaricata  when 
youn>(  are  of  a  line  red  c^dor*  Natives  of  New 
Caledonia.     Introduced  in  187tL 

Keutucky  Blue  Grass.     See  Pan  pro/eiww. 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree*    Sec  G}/mnoi:lndus. 

Se'nia  Japonlca,  An  old  favorite  in  the  gar- 
den, with  botli  sintjie  and  double  Ihnvers,  to 
wluch  luis  lately  lrt>t^n  added  a  very  pretty 
vanety  with  vitrie^^ated  Jeave^.  These  have 
tM>«m  transferred  to  the  genus  Corchorwit 
which  bee. 

Kidney  Bean.    See  Phtiaeolnj*  iW^rte. 
Kidney  Vetch,    See  AnthyUm. 
King  Plant.     AnOkiockUm  setaceua. 
KInnikinnik.    Comjnon  name  of  Con^us  serice4i. 

Se'inia.  Named  by  Linnaeus  in  honor  of  James 
Nenrt/  KUin,  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord, 
ComiKisiUT. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  succulent  plants 
from  Afrira,  Binne  are  of  upright  haldt,  anil 
others  tnviUn^*>r  crec^ping.  A  few  have  been 
Introtluced  into  the  green-house,  ai^l  are 
grown  for  bH,skt*t  ithints.  A',  nriuut^ain.  or 
Candle  Plant,  is  very  curious  and  easily 
grown  ;  propagate*!  by  cuttings.  Syn,  Sfiweio. 

Ktii'ghtia.  Nametl  after  Thos.  A.  Knight,  a 
oelebrated  English  jMnmologist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ptol^iict*x. 

A  genus  comprising  three  Bpecles  of  trees, 
or  shrubs,  one  of  which  is  from  New  Zt^aland, 
and  the  two  others,  from  New  Caledonia.  A". 
tsr^iaa.  the  only  sftocit^s  yet  IntrtHluot^d,  is  an 
ornamental  evergreen  tree,  growing  in  its 
native  country  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and 
having  mui'h  the  habltof  a  Ijiunbardy  Poplar. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  mottled  with  nid  and 
brown,  and  is  largely  employed  in  niaking 
furniture. 

Knight's  Bpura.    An  old  iiamc  for  Larkspur. 

Knight  0  Star  Lily,    S*"e  Himwiintrum. 

Knipho'fia.  Named  after  J.  //.  Kniphaf,  Pro- 
fessor of  Medicine  at  Erfurt,  1704*1763.  Nat. 
Ord.  LilytcptB. 

Thisgeuus  of  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants 
to  usually  known  us  Trii&ma^  but  the  name 
here  given  is  a  prior  one,  and  therefore  the 
more  coiTcct.     BtH>  Triloma. 

Knot-Berry.     Rubtu*  Chnmtrmorua, 
Knot-Grass.     Polygonum  nrirulnrr. 
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Kiiot-'Weed.     C^niaurea  nii^ra,  also  the  genus, 

Kiio'xia.  Named  after  Robert  Knox,  who  lived 
many  years  in  Ceylon.     Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacem. 

A  small  genus  of  rather  pretty,  low-grow- 
ing green-house  evergreens,  with  small  white 
or  pink  flowers  Propagated  by  cuttings;  In- 
trtnluced  from  Bengal  in  1828. 

Koele'iia.  A  small  genus  of  grasses  Inhabiting 
the  higher  aititudt^s  of  nortlieni  Europe. 

Kcelreute'ria.  Named  after  Ka'^rmitrr,  once 
Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Carlsruhe, 
the  father  of  hybridlsfiliig  plants.  Nat.  Urd. 
Sapiudficem. 

A".  /j*faicK/fi^«,  the  only  species,  is  a  decidu- 
ous shrub  \^^  h)W- growing  tree,  a  native  of 
China.  It,  has  pinnate  foliage  with  an  odd 
leaflet.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  disposed  in 
terjniual  spreading  clusters,  and  are  suc- 
ceeded by  large  bladdery  capsules,  which 
render  the  tree  conspicuous  till  late  in  autumn. 
This  tree  is  hardy  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  southward. 

KoB'niga.  Swpet  Alyssum.  In  honor  of  Chnrlea 
KtTnig^  SujMTint4*ndent  of  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Nat. 
Ord.  fVi/ctJrnr. 

A",  iiutritima  is  a  pretty  and  well-known 
hardy  annual.  A',  m.  matjar  has  flowers  nearly 
as  large  as  Candytuft.  Sow  the  seed  in  early 
spiing;  it  usually  sows  itself,  coming  up 
free ly  w h e re  o u <-^e  so w n .  A.  7ft.  piciia,  a  d ou ble 
variety,  is  valuable  for  cut  flowers.  K.  m> 
vai'ii'gaia  hits  varicgnted  It'aves,  and  is  a 
pretty  and  useful  plant.  A  nitire  recent 
variety  with  double  lluwei-s  has  even  finer 
variegation.  The  last  three  named  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  tln^y  do  not  seed. 

Kobl-Rabi.  Brnmira  olerar^ia  Cauk^rapn, 
K«-*hI-rabi  is  a  very  distinct  vnget^tble  not 
very  largely  cultivated  except  by  Germans. 
It  comes  Vit^tween  the  Caldjage  and  Turnip, 
and  is  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
latt*?r.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  stem  swells 
into  a  large  fleshy  head  above  ground,  re- 
sembling a  Cabb^igtv  Kold-rabl  has  several 
lid  vantages  over  some  oilier  vegetables,  and 
consequently  deservet*  a  |dae(^  in  gardens.  It 
is  exceedingly  hardy,  withstanding  even 
severe  frosts,  and  also  resists  drought  much 
better  than  the  Turnip.  The  varieties  mostly 
eultivateti  are  the  Eaiiy  Pnrple  and  Early 
White  Vienna,  both  dwarf  and  useful  sorts; 
they  are  not  goinl  if  allowed  to  g^n  ohl  atid 
large  before  being  used. 

Ko'paia.  NanM*d  after  PtofeMnar  Kojia.  the 
author  of  a  BotJinical  Dictloiuuy  of  reputa- 
tion.    Nat.  Onh  AjMH^tpmi^fr. 

K.  frniU'OMat  the  oidy  sjM'ries,  Is  a  native  of 
Pegu,  Japan.  It  is  an  exc*'edingly  ornamental 
green- house  everg!^>en  shnib,  i*ri>ducing 
flowers  similar  t<i  the  green- house  ep<?cies  of 
Vinat,  several  times  during  the  season.  The 
color  Is  reil  a*Ml  extremely  showy.  It  is  In- 
er<'ased  by  r^ittings;  introduced  in  1H18. 

Knune'ria,  Nanied  after  the  two  KrnmetB^ 
(tenuan  Iwitanists.     Nat.  Ord.  PoUfgalaeem. 

A  snwUl  grnus  of  ornamental  gn'endiouse 
evergreen  shrubs.  A'.  <ri«mirfi  is  reniarkable 
for  its  entire,  obovate,  aeuminate  leaves, 
covered  on  both  sidi^s  wdth  silky  hairs.  In 
Peru  an  extrat't,  whte!i  is  a  ndid  astHngent,  is 
nuide  from  it.     An  infusion  of  the  roota  of  one 
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of  the  si>ocies  is  blood-red,  and  is  largely  used 
in  adulterating  port  wine.    The  species  are 
natives  of  South  America. 
Kreysi'gia.     Named  after  F.  L.  Kreyaig,  a  Ger- 
man botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  LiliaauB. 

K.  muUifloray  the  only  species,  is  a  very 
pretty,  half-hardy,  herbaceous  perennial,  hav- 
ing a  roughish,  simple  st^m,  and  a  knotty 
rhizome.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  is  increased 
by  divisions  in  spring.  Introduced  from  New 
South  Wales  in  1823. 

Elri'gia.  Dwarf  Dandelion.  In  honor  of  ^fr. 
David  Kreig^  a  German  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompoftUcB. 

A  very  pretty  little  annual,  with  flowers 
resembling  miniature  Dandelions.  It  is  quite 
common  in  dry  grounds  from  New  York 
southward. 

Kulinia.  Dedicated  to  Dr,  Kuhn,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  brought  the  living  plant  to  Lin- 
naeus.   Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUcB. 
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A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials,  of 
but  little  interest  except  in  botanical  collec- 
tions. K.  Eupatorioides  Is  common  in  dry 
soils  from  New  Jersey  to  Wisconsin,  and 
southward. 

Ku'nthia.  Named  after  C.  S.  Kunlh,  a  Prussian 
botanist.    Nat  Ord.  PalmacecB, 

K,  Deppeana,  a  rare  palm,  the  only  species, 
allied  to  Areca,  is  a  native  of  New  Grenada. 
It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  and  grows  freely 
with  ordinary  greenhouse  treatment.  Syn. 
ChamcBdorea  elegans. 

Ku'nzea.  Named  after  Guatav  Kume,  a  botanist 
and  physician  of  Leipsic.  A  genus  of  Myr- 
tcusecB,  comprising  a  number  of  species  of 
green-hous*;  shrubs,  often  heath-like,  con- 
flned  to  Australia.  Flowers  red.  or  white,  in 
dense  terminal  spikes.  Only  two  species  are 
in  cultivation.  Piopagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
half  ripened  wood. 
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Labellum.  Lip ;  or  rather  the  lower  lip  only. 
The  third  petal  of  an  Orchid,  usually  turned 
toward  the  lower  front  of  the  flower,  and  very 
different  from  the  remainder ;  also  a  similar 
petal  in  other  flowers. 

Labia'tae.  An  extensive  natural  order  of  herbs, 
or  undorshrubs,  with  square  stems,  opposite 
and  exstipulate  leaves,  and  flowers  in  clus- 
tered centrifugal  cymes,  or  crowded  into 
spikes.  This  order  forms  one  of  the  most 
natural  groups  of  plants ;  the  characters  of  its 
members  are  so  uniform  that  it  may  be  called 
monotyplc,  as  if  all  the  species  could  be 
comprehended  in  a  single  genus,  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  its  genera  is  hence  often  very 
difllcult.  They  are  natives  of  temperate 
climates.  Many  of  them  are  carminative,  and 
yiehi  volatile  oils.  Mint,  Sage,  Rosemary, 
Lavender,  Basil,  Horehound,  Patchouly, 
Savory,  Thyme,  and  Marjoram  belong  to  this 
order,  whicli  contains  upwards  of  100  genera, 
and  about  2,500  species.  Coleus^  Laminm^ 
Snlria,  PerilUi^  and  Cunila  are  well-known 
represi»ntatives  of  the  order. 

Labiite.  Having  lips;  a  term  applied  to  that 
form  of  a  nionopetalous  calyx  or  corolla  which 
is  separated  into  two  unetpial  divisions,  the 
one  ant4»ri<>r  and  the  other  posterior,  with 
rospeirt  to  the  axis. 

Labi'chea.  Named  after  ^f.  Labiehe,  a  French 
naval  ofllcor.     Nut.  Ord.  I^'guminowr. 

A  genus  of  five  species  of  evt»rgreen  shrubs, 
alii»'(l  to  Cassia,  natives  of  Australia.  L. 
iancfalatn,  the  only  species  now  in  cultivation, 
has  trifoliate  leaves,  and  bright  yellow  flowers, 
borne  in  axillary  racemes.  It  was  introduced 
from  western  Australia  in  1840. 

Labi'aia.  Spoon-flower.  Fn>m  laffis,  a  spoon  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  corolla  divisions, 
which  resemble  the  bowls  of  small  spoons. 
Nat.  Ord.  MyrHindi^a. 


A  genus  comprising  a  few  species  of  glab- 
rous or  puberulous  8hrut)8,  with  the  habit  of 
Pothos ;  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
L.  Maloniana^  introduced  from  Borneo  in  1885, 
has  broad,  lanceolate,  velvety,  dark  green 
leaves,  irregularly  marked  with  pale  green 
down  the  middle ;  red  and  purple  when  young. 
Stem  copper-colored,  spotted  white.  L.  polh- 
oina  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  producing  clusters 
of  small,  rosy-white  flowers. 

La'blab.  A  genus  of  tropical  pulse,  more 
usually  included  in  Do/icAos,  which  see. 

Labrador  Tea.  Ledum  laiifolia.  This  is  a  shrub 
growing  from  two  to  flve  feet  high,  common 
in  swamps  and  bogs.  North  and  West.  The 
leaves  were  formerly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
Tea,  whence  the  common  name. 

Labu'mam.    See  Cyiisua  Laburnum, 

Lacae'na.  One  of  the  names  of  Helen  of  Troy, 
applied  because  of  the  U»auty  of  the  plant. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchUlacecB. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids.  L.  bicolor, 
the  original  species,  is  a  native  of  Guatemala, 
and  has  long,  pt>n(lulous  racemes  of  flowers 
of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  the  lip  marked 
with  purple  about  the  center.  They  require  a 
hot-house,  and  should  begniwn  in  flat  baskets 
or  pans,  in  leaf-mould  and  sphagnum  moss, 
and  are  increased  by  division  in  spring,  after 
blooming.     Introduced  in  1843. 

Lace  Bark.     See  Lagetia. 

Lace-leaved  Plant.     See  Ouvirandra. 

Lacerate.    Torn ;  having  a  torn  appearance. 

Lachena'lia.  Cai)e  Cowslips.  Named  after  IT. 
de.  IjachenaX,  a  l)Otiinical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
Liliacca. 

An  <'xtensive  genus  of  very  interesting  and 
showy  bullxMis  plants  from  the  CajH*  of  Go<mI 
Hoj>e'.  L,  pendula,  L.  tricolor,  and  L.  quadri- 
color  are  the  kinds  mostly  cultivated  in  the 
green-house.  They  have  long,  lanceolate  leaves, 
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roftpn  spotted.  And  erect  fiower-tti-apes  hearing 

IpefidiilouB  llovvers,  the  yellow  color  preihimi- 
fiatint^.  They  should  be  jjotted  In  Oetobt-r,  In 
light  ftbix)U9soil,  and  only  moderately  waten^d 
until  after  fluweriug,  then   more  freely  until 

^bey  show  signs  of  ripening  off.     They  should 

kept  in  the  poti*  dry  during  siimmer,  and 

arc  propagated  by  ofTseis.    Introdutied  in  1774. 

Lachnie'a.     From  lachne,   down ;    referring  to 

the  downy  eloihing  of  th^-^  flower  bemis.     Nat. 

Old.  Thtfmdat*em. 

An  interesting  genus  of  green-!iouse  ever- 
gnx^n  slirnbs  from  the  Cape  of  Go4>d  Hope,  nil 
but  one  with  whito  Itower'^i.  The  heads  of  the 
flowers  are   usually  covered  with  fine  wool, 

[Mving  them  a  singular  appearance.  They  are 
Increased  by  cuttings,  and  should  be  kept  In 
the  shade  during  summer 
lachna'nthesT  The  Red  Bix»t.  From  lachtis, 
wool,  and  anthos,  a  thtwer;  in  allusion  to  the 
Hi 'Wei's,  which  aie  woolly,     Nat.  Ord.  Httma- 

L*  tinctnria^   or  Bed  Root,   is  common   in 

»andy  swuniiiR,  from  New  Jersey  southward. 

[The  root?^  were  formerl}'  used  for  a   n*d  dye, 

Iw  h  e  n  ee  1 1 1  e  ]  jt>  p  u  la  r  n  am  e .    '*  L,  tin  rtorkt,  co  m  - 

||uonly  known  as  Paint  Boot,  abounds  in  the 

liudliern  St^xtes,  and  is  said  to  have  an  im- 

Ipjrtiint  liearing  on  the  agrieulluro  of  thone 

|Btates.  from  the  singular  fact  claimed  for  it 

that  when  its  roots  ai-e  eaten  by  whit^^  plgj^. 

It  fatally  poisons  them,  while  black  pigs  eul 

[the  roots  with  impunity;  and  hence  the  pre- 

p«»nderBnce  of    black   pigs  in    the    Southern 

Stales.  Tids  extraordinary  statement  is  made 

by  Cimrles  Darwin,   who  gives  Dr.  Jeffries 

Wyman  as  his  authority.  Tim  same  t^jstimony 

has  recently  been  given  by  Dr,  P,  Statesbury, 

of  Clinch  County.  Georgia." — American  A gri- 

ridturuit,  Marcli,  1S7G. 

Lacini^te.      Cut    or  divided    Into    segments; 

fringed, 
I^actu'ca.     Irf^ttuce.     From  lac,  milk  ;  referring 
to  the  milky  juice,     Nat.  Ord.  ComprjAiiVtr. 

Thcs  natfve  countrj-  of  the  Lettuce  is  un- 
known;   and  from   wiiat  sp<*cies  tlie  garden 
varieties  originated    is   merely    eonjeetural. 
According   U>   Herodittus,  it  was  in   use   650 
years  b**fore  Christ;  yet  riiny  says  the  an- 
cient  Bouuias   knew  but  one   sort.      In   his 
ttme  it  was  cultivated  so  as  to  l>o  hod  at  all 
iBeosima  of   the  year,  and   even    blanched  to 
1  make  it  more  tender.     In  the  privy-pui-se  ex- 
||)«*nse6  of  Hr;|iry  VIII  ,  in  15^iO,  is  inention  of 
I  a  reward  to  the   ganl<*ner  of   York  Place  for 
bringing  *•  IfCttuze  '*  ami  Chei  i  i»*s  to  Hatnpton 
C^^urt.     Gorarde,    in   his  Herl>at.  bV.*7,  gives 
an   aecfumt  of  eight  S(»rts  cuUlvated   In   his 
daiy.     Parkinson,  in  US29,  says :     •'There  are 
so  many    worts,  and    so  great  diversitle  of 
Lettlce,    that  I  doubt  I  shall  si^arcc    In;   bt*- 
f  leeved  of  a  great  many.    For  I   dtm  in  this 
[Chant»'r    reekvm     up    unto    yon    elcaven   or 
r twelve    differing  soils;    siune   of   little    visi?, 
others    of    Jmue,    Indiig  more    common  and 
vulgar ;  and  some  that  are  of  excellant  use 
ami  service,   which  are  more  rare,  and  re- 
qidre  moins  knowledge  and  care  for  the  order- 
hig  of  them,  as  also  lor  their  time  of  spending, 
as  S4>nie  in    the  spring,   some    in    summer, 
others  in  autume,  and  some  being  wddted  for 
the    winter.      For    all    these    sorts    I  shall 
not  net^de  many  descriptions,  but  only  shew 
you  which  doe  cabbage,  and  which  are  loose ; 
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whh'h  <if  them  are  gnmt  or  small,  white, 
gretme,  or  red,  and  which  of  them  bear  white 
seeds,  and  which  of  theui  Idaeke,"  We  can- 
not quote  the  whole  chapter,  bnt  cannot  onut 
one  of  the  **Vertues  of  the  Lettii^i%"  viz.: 
**  They  all  cool  a  hot  and  fainting  stomaeke/' 
Loudon  sjiys  :  ^*  L.  fi*Umt  Is  well  know ii  as 
furnishing,  among  its  immemus  varicLleft, 
the  best  vegetalile  of  the  salad  kind  grown  in 
the  open  ganbm.  It  is  questiuned  by  some 
whether  the  great^^r  mimber  of  what  are  set 
down  as  s^HX-ies  in  this  genus,  are  anything 
more  than  variations  of  one  typi^ ;  and,  at  all 
events.  It  is  thought  L.rfroHa  is  the  parent  of 
our  cultivated  sorts.'*  All  writers  agree,  that 
the  CoH  Lw/!ice  comes  from  one  nf  the  HriM^k 
Islands  Ijearing  that  name.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  delicately  llavored  ot  the  whole  clasH, 
though  not  well  suited  fnr  our  hot  sununers. 
The  best  kinds  at  present  writing  for  t*ur  cli- 
mate arc  :  For  early  use,  the  *'  CurlM  Simp- 
Hon^'  and  **  Blark-iit'Pfl''d  Simpfioji  ;'*  and  f«)r 
summer  use,  the  ''Deacon^'*  "  Sulamtwder,' 
**  yeUoir-Hveded  Butter/'  and  "  Haider  son' h 
N?.w  York"  Hundreds  of  at- res  of  ghtss  are 
devoted  to  the  forcing  of  Lett>ice  in  the  United 
States.  The  vaiiety  used  mostly  for  that  pur- 
pose is  known  as  '"-Boaion  Martifit/* 

Lacunoae.    Having  n  amorous  large  deepexoa- 

VHii«»ns. 
Lad' a  Love .     A  Hem  ij*v t  A  hrotn num. 
Lady  Feni.    A/^fltnium  Frtijr-fcomina, 
Lady's  Bed-atraw      tlalium  rfrum. 
Lady' s  Bower.     Vie m  nt  m  \  7hj Ifm. 
Lady's  Comb,     Sctmdix  feet  en-  Vmeris, 
Lady's  Cusbiou.     Arm*^ia  maritima. 
Lady's  Ear-drops,     The  flowers  of  the  common 

Lady's  Fingers,     S(*<^  AnthtjlU^. 

Lady's  G-love.     DifjifaiiH  parpHrea. 

Lady's  Hair.     Briza  mc/ZtVi, 

Lady's  Laces,  or   Lady's  Qartefa.     Phalaris 

n  rundin  w*f'a  va  r  ivgatn . 
Lady'a  IjQO king- glass.     Campunala  speeutum. 
Lady's  Mantle,      Ahfu^milht  vultjtirif^. 
Lady's  Slipper,     See  CtfprijK'dium  and  Gartkn 

Balaam. 
Lady'a  Smock.     Cnrdamht^  prntensis. 
Lady's  Tliiinble.     Campanula  rotundtfolia* 
Lady's  Thistle,  Our,     Car du tin  Marianiui. 
Lady's  Traces,  or  Tresses,     See  Spiranthes, 

Lady  Washing  on  Geraniam.  A  variety 
name  lor  one  of  the  I  urge- II  owe  red  Pielarffo- 
niuniA,  and  for  a  long  lime  In  thifi  couniry 
a  common  name  for  the  whole  of  that 
clas,s.  It  Is  t«>  some  extent  fttilJ  In  use, 
though  the  variety  bearing  the  name  has  Jong 
since  been  discarded;  conse<piently  it  is  im- 
proper to  thus  eontinue  to  u&e  a  specific 
name  for  a  generic, 

Lse'lia.  Named  after  a  Vestal  virgin  of  that 
name,  tn^cause  of  the  varletj*  of  its  liowoi'S, 
Kat.  Ord.  OrvhidartiF, 

•*This  is  a  lovely  genus  of  plantft,most  of 
the  sp*>cie8  l>eing  cf»mpai*t  In  their  growth, 
with  evergnK*n  foliage,  resembrmg  in  many 
respects,  the  genus  Outleya,  to  which  some  of 
them  are  equal  in  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 
They  produce  their  flowers,  which  are  large, 
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distinct  In  colf>r.  ami  vi^ry  handsomep  on 
spikes  of  varied  li'iiKtli.  from  the  top  of  their 
pseudobitlbt**  Thi'sn  pUmts  morit  a  place  hi 
every  collection,  uitd  will  amply  repay  the 
cultivator  for  any  oar»>  thoy  may  n^quinj ;  In- 
doodp  tlio  L^rUasany  aruon;^  <iur  finest  O re h id b» 
*  whethor  for  whiter  or  summer  flowtsrhii^." — B. 
S.  Wiliuttm.  All  the  spe^-ies  are  natives  of 
M*^xieo  and  South  A  me  He  a,  and  were  flnat  In- 
trod  need  in  Ib35. 
I*a&vigate.      Having  the  appeaiuuce  of   helng 

I>i  dished t  as  many  ftonds. 
Leevia.    Free  from  asporjiies  or  halrsi  or  any 

sort  of  uneven nefts. 
Lagena'ria.      Bottle   Gourd.      From    le^mn,   a 
bottle ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  fruit  of 
fiom^^  s|K*cies.     Hat.  Qrd.  CueurbiJace/F. 

L.  v\il(j(trin,  the  tnily  epecies  is  an  East  In- 
dian S[»ecio9  of  Goirrd,  sonietiiiies  grown  on 
account  of  its  curiouB  &hai^K^*  Like  most  of 
th©  order,  the  pulp  is  pt^iHonoits.  The  eom- 
I  mon  name  does  not  indic^ato  the  shape  uf  all 
tho  varieties,  sotne  lH>iiig  pearehaped,  some 
nearly  round,  and  others  egg-fthajK^d*  They 
should  tio  sown  at  the  6*ime  time  a^  Melons 
and  Squftshos,  and  ehould  have  a  trel!ii5  or 
brush  U}  run  upon.  Introduced  in  1597. 
LagerstrcB^mia.  lu  lumor  vt  Mmpiim  Lager atrcEm 
of  Gottenliuri^h.     Nat,  Ord.  LtfthraceiE. 

A  genus  of  liamlKonie»  free-tb*wering  shrubs 
from  India.  L.  Indka  is  commonly  known  as 
Crape  Myrtle,  and  is  a  favi*rite  Imlf-hariiy 
shrub.  It  can  1**^  planti-d  out  in  the  border  in 
spring,  and  will  bloom  profusely  durini:?  ndd* 
I  summer.  At  the  approach  of  winter  take  it 
up,  put  it  in  a  tub  or  box*  and  keep  it  in  the 
cool  part  of  the  green-house  or  in  n  dry  cellar, 
giving  Imt  very  little  water.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  this  species,  having  purple,  pink, 
and  white  dowers.  The  latter  is  rather  a  shy 
bloomer,  and  is  of  dwarfer  habit.  Propagated 
by  cuttings. 
I*age'tta.  Lace  Bark.  Laj^etto  is  the  name  of 
the  species  at  Jamaica,  Nat  Ord.  Thtftnelutrm. 
A  genus  of  West  Indian,  tall-growing  tiees, 
iDteresting  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
bark  of  some  of  the  species.  The  inner  bark 
of  L.  linfearia  consists  of  iruraerous  concentric 
layers  of  fillers  which  are  interlaced  in  all 
directions,  and  thus  preserils  a  great  degree 
of  resemblance  to  la^^-e,  whence  the  common 
nauic  of  the  tree. 
Lagu'rua.  Hare's- tail  Grass,  From  lngo8,  a 
hart*,  and  owra,  a  tall;  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  head.     Nat,  Ord.  Gravitn- 

L,  ovatwi^  the  only  speeieB,  la  found  tn 
the  Island  of  Guernsey,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia,  and  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  culti- 
vated annual  grjLsst*s. 
Ita'lage,  Named  aft^r  iMlage^  a  gay,  witty  damo, 
immortalized  by  Horace.     Nat.  Ord,  Ltgumi- 

A  small  genus  of  oniamental  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  south-west  coast  of  Australia.  The 
flowers  are  either  yellow  or  mixed  orange, 
violet,  or  crimson,  and  are  produced  in  axil- 
lary clust4?rs.  They  rirTpiire  tho  green  house, 
and  are  propagated  by  c utUngs.  Syn.  Bosbueu. 
Intro-luced  In  1830. 
Z«ama'rckla.  Namtd  after  J.  B.  Lamatdt,  the 
great  French  naturalist.    Nat  Ord.  Chramina- 
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L.  ^urf^.  tlie  only  species,  is  a  prett3%  many 
stenounl,  lovv,  ornamental  annual  grass.  It 
is  generally  hieludod  in  eolleclions  of  orna- 
mental gnit*ses.  Native  ot  southern  Europe 
and  north  Africa.  Syn.  ChryMut^us. 
Lambe'rtia,  Named  In  honor  of  A.  B.  Lambert^ 
one  of  the  most  libera!  botanists  in  Europe, 
and  whose  extensive  herbarium  was  open  to 
every  man  of  science.     Nat,  Ord.  Proteacejtr. 

Very  handsome  gre^n-house  evergreen 
shrubs  from  tropical  Australia.  The  Itowers 
are  mostly  produced  in  ttM-minal  olust-era, 
sometimes  ehigly,  the  prevailing  color  being 
dark  red,  with  oe^jasionally  an  ornnge  tint. 
Height  i*f  plant  three  to  four  feet.  They  are 
iVHiIily  Increased  by  cuttings,  but  must  b#? 
grow^n  with  considerable  care,  the  principal 
caution  being  against  over- watering  ;  any  ex- 
cess in  that  is  fatal  to  them.  Inti-oiluced  In 
1824. 
Lambkill      See  Kalmkt, 

Lamb's  Lettuce  or  Corn  Salad.  8ec  Val^riam^Ua* 
Lamb'  a  Toe.     A  «/  hiiUi»  Y^idnfnraria. 
Lanib'^  Tongue.     Plantago  media, 
Lamlum.    From  laimm^  a  throat ;  on  A^i^eount  of 
the  shape  of  the  corolla.     Nat.  Ord.  lA^tuiim, 

A  genus  of  herba^.-eous  plants  of  bvit  little 
interest.  L.  album  or  Dead  Nettle  r*?ceived 
its  English  nnme  from  llio  rewMrddance  of  it* 
leaves  to  tho^e  of  tiie  true  Nettle,  from  which, 
however,  it  may  lie  distinguished  by  its  equare 
hU^m.  L-  maridatitm  is  a  pretty  dwarf,  free- 
growing  border  plant,  its  variety  {aureum) 
with  golden  colored  foliage  is  useful  either  as 
tt  rock  or  border  phuit,  or  for  spring  bedding. 
LampTOCo'ccua.     This  genus  Is  now  included 

X\\  Bentham  and  Honker  under  ^^cAfwrtt. 
Lanate,  Lannginose.     Long,  dense,  curled  and 

Miatted  hairs,  resembling  woid. 
Lanceolate.     Shaped  like  the  head  of  a  spear ; 

narrow  and  tapering  at  each  end. 
La  nee- wood.    The  light  elastic  woo^l  of  Dugn^ 

till  qniiartn^is, 
Ijando'lpliia.  Named  after  M.  Ltmdotpke^  an 
Afriean  explorer.  A  gen  us  of  scanderd.  sli  rubfH 
natives  of  tropical  Africa  and  Madagancar, 
Canulehoue  is  oi>l^lned  In  large  quaiditie^ 
from  nuiny  of  the  sjieeies.  L,  owariermtJ*^  L. 
fiorida,  and  oth*»r  6|H*eie8  have  been  intn>- 
duced  to  Kew,  and  distributed  to  various  of 
the  British  colonies.  The  former  V»eais  a  red* 
dish  brown  friiit  about  the  ©lite  of  an  oiunge, 
with  an  agreeable,  sweetish,  acid  pulp.  Cut- 
lings  root  readily  in  heat. 
Lajita'na.  Ancient  name  for  Viburnum.  Nat. 
tJrd.  Verb€iut^e(T, 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamental,  f roe- 
do  wertng,  tender  shrubs,  common  from  the 
West  Iniiies  to  Brazil.  The  species  are  rapid 
growers,  and  most  constant  bloomers.  Thoy 
tti^  readily  Increased  by  cuttings,  and  will 
grow  freely  In  the  garden,  preferring  a  sunny 
situation.  Many  new  varieties  have  been 
jiroduced  from  see<ls,  comprising,  rod,  golden, 
w  hite,  or  various  colored  flowers,  which  are 
much  used  ft>r  bodding-ont  purposes  and  as 
specimen  decorative  plant*.  First  introduced 
from  the  West  Indies  in  1692. 

Lantern  FloTnrer.     The  genus  AbutUon, 

Lapage'ria.    Named  after  Josephine  Lapag&rit^ 
wife  of  Napoleon  L    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacem, 
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L.  roetea^  and  its  whitf*  variety,  aro  imques- 
tionabiy  the  moat  l>ei4utitul  green-lious^^  twiti- 
Ing  plants  yet  iQlriidueiHi.  The  Bterii.^  ai'e 
round,  branching,  aiid  witli  proptT  trontment, 
will  grow  to  almost  any  re  qui  rod  length.  The 
flowers  aro  large*  lliy  or  hi^tl-shaptHl,  and  pro- 
duced on  solit&rj',  onf*-lh>wered  peduneles.  L. 
rosea  has  deep  ros*i-colt)red  Ili^wers,  spott-ed 
inside  with  whito.  Several  seetiliiig  varieties 
with  larger  flowers  and  of  a  rielip  brilliant 
crimson  color,  are  In  cultivation;  a  double 
variety  has  also  iFeen  introduced,  the  cliarac- 
ter  of  which  has  not  yet  Ikhmi  established. 
They  should  be  K^own  in  a  house  with  a  low 
temperature,  m\d  given  plenty  of  air,  water, 
and  rt»ot  room  •  the  latter  l8  a  necessity. 
They  do  tolerably  w^eli  grown  in  tubs,  but  are 
seldom  seen  in  perfection  except  when  turned 
into  the  border,  and .  grown  in  a  soil  largely 
GompoBed  of  turfy  i^jiU  good  turfy  loam,  and 
eaud.  They  are  increased  eith**r  by  layers  or 
from  fteeds*  the  latter  being  preferable ;  plants 
from  nuttings  rarely  siiceeed*  They  are  na- 
Uvea  of  Chili,  and  were  introduced  in  1847, 

Itapeyrou'aia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  F.  G.  de 
Im  Pn^rouae,  the  French  navigator.  Nat.  Urd, 

A  small  genu 8  of  showy  flowering  bulbs, 
blue,  wldte,  purple,  or  pink  in  color,  in  gen- 
eral habit  resembling  the  Ixias,  nnti  requiring 
the  same  treatn^ent.  Clo.sely  allied  to  Ano- 
math^n.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gt>od  Hope  ; 
flrst  introduced  in  1825*    Syn.  **Peyr(rusia/' 

Lapo'rtea.  Named  by  Gaudiehand,  after  his 
friend  3/*  Laporle.  A  genus  of  UrtiraceiF^  con- 
sisting of  herbs,  shrubs,  or  trees,  natives  of 
North  America  and  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
)Id  World*  Some  of  the  sjieeies,  as  L.  giga^t 
re  armed  with  very  virulent  stings,  the  ef- 
*  fe*!t  of  which  remains  for  many  days,  or  even 
months,  L,  CanmimKiA  (Wood  Nettle),  a 
native  species,  has  lately  been  imtMjtted  Into 
Germany  as  a  new  textile  plant;  it  is  peren- 
nial and  capable  of  enduring  the  climate  of 
central  Germany,  but  further  experiments  are 
needed  ere  its  commercial  value  ean  be  deter- 
mined. 

I>a'ppa.    Ardium  Lappa ^  nr  Burdock, 

Larch.     Si^e  Larix, 

Lardiza'bali.  In  honor  of  M.  Lardisabala  t/ 
Urib*^,  a  Spanish  naturalist,  Nat,  Oni,  Ber- 
berUlar^^, 

Half-burfly  evergreen  climbers,  natives  of 
Chili.  L.  bUernaift,  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
species,  has  dark,  glossy,  evergreen  foliage, 
and  drooping  spikes  of  dt'cp,  [uuple  Howers. 
In  Chili  a  very  tough  tlbre  is  oljt^ined  from 
Its  stems  and  mmle  into  cordage;  and  Its 
fruit,  containing  a  sweet-tasted  pulp,  is  sold 
in  the  markets.  This  species  would  make  a 
sniendid  creeping  plant  for  covering  wnllrt  In 
the  Southern  Siate.s,  but  would  iu>t  be  hardy 
north  of  Virginia. 

La'rjx.  Larch.  From  the  Celtic,  Jar,  fat;  on 
account  of  the  tre»3  producing  plenty  of  resin. 
Nat.  Ord.  Cowi/mi?. 

Liirij;  Amerirtinn,  one  of  our  native  species, 
is  a  Iwiiutitul  deciduous  tree,  growing  to  its 
great  St  perfcetiou  in  the  more  northern 
States  and  Canada,  wh"*re  tt  attains  a  height 
of  frf>m  eighty  to  a  hundred  feet,  with  adiaai- 
eter  of  from  two  Uy  three  feet.  The  wood  of 
the  American  species  is  popularly  known  as 
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Hm:kmatack^  or  Ainerirnn  Black  Larch,  ajid  is 
superior  to  any  of  the  species  of  Pine  or 
Spruce  for  ship-buihling,  for  which  purpose 
it  irt  largely  employed  in  Maine  and  the  lirit- 
ish  Provinces,  The  trees  are  small  and  of 
but  little  value  south  of  Maine.  Its  southern 
iimlts  are  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  L.  oc- 
eidetitalis^  found  in  British  Columbia,  northern 
Washington  Territory,  tlie  western  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Montana,  very  com* 
mon,  and  perhaiJS  reaching  its  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  region  north  of  the  Big  Black- 
foot  river,  and  In  the  valley  of  the  FlatJiead 
river,  M«vntana,  is  the  largest  and  most  valu- 
able timber  tree  of  the  CXdumbia  basm,  It  is 
not  so  line  an  i»rnamenta-l  tree  as  L.  EuroptEa, 
which  is  also  a  valuable  timber-tree,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lawn.  There  are  & 
number  of  varieties. 

Larkspur.  A  general  name  for  the  garden 
si>eeies  of  DdphiniHtn. 

Iia'rrea.  In  honor  of  John  Anthmitf  tie  Larren^  a 
Spanish  promoter  of  the  sciences.  Nat,  Ord. 
ZyqophijUiictm. 

L.  Mejricxma,,  the  Creosote  plant,  is  a  shruh 
growing  from  four  to  six  feet  high,  very 
abundant  in  some  parts  of  Mexico,  forming  a 
dense  and  almost  impassable  scrub,  particu* 
larly  on  the  borders  of  the  Colorado  dessert, 
where  its  luxariant  growth  puts  a  stop  to  the 
<lriftiTig  sjind.  Its  appearance  Is  a  sure  indi- 
cation of  a  sterile  soil,  as  nothing  will  grow 
beneath  It,  and  its  strong  Creosote  odor  Is  fio 
repulsive  that  no  animal  will  touch  it.  It  Is 
with  great  dilTieulty  that  It  can  bo  made  to 
burn,  and  it  is  consequently  useless  for  fuel, 

Lasia'iidra.  From  luMmH,  woolly,  and  mier,  att 
anther ;  alliuHng  to  the  hairy  stamens.  Nat. 
Ord.  MelaslQjiuic^KB, 

A  large  genus  of  green-house  overgreon 
shrubs,  with  handsome  foliage,  and  producing 
large  panicles  of  beautiful  purple  flowers. 
They  are  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  were  introduced  from  Rio  Janeiro  in  1836, 
Syn.  Pkroma, 

Laathe'nia.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
<>rih  Componitte, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Call- 
fomia,  the  seeds  of  which  should  be  sown  in 
autumn  or  early  spring.  The  tlowi^rs  are 
pure  golden  yellow,  making  it  a  very  pretty 
border  plant.     Introduced  in  1834, 

Iia'fl^rEea.  Derivation  unexplained,  Nat.  Ord. 
pa  hfpttduicPtt. 

An  extensive  genus  of  p<Tlypodlac^nu& 
Fenis,  formerly  inciude<l  in  the  gMrjus  A»* 
pidium.  Some  of  the  newly-Introduced  spe- 
cies from  Australia  grow  luxuriantly  in  tho 
onlinary  green -house.  Like  all  of  tlie  order 
a  moi?*t  a tmo sphere  is  favorable  to  th<'ir  per- 
fect development.  This  genus  is  n<»w  in* 
eluded  by  some  Itfitanists  under  Ncphrodiiun, 

Lata'tila.  Bourbon  Palm.  LutaYikr  Is  the 
name  of  the  palm  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Nat,  Ord.  Putnmcem. 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome  palms, 
with  branching  llower  spikes,  the  male  and 
female  being  priMbu'ed  on  different  plants,  L. 
Vemchajfetiii  <Syn.  L.  aurett]  has  flahelliform 
roundish,  deeply  incised  leaves  of  a  tleep^ 
glaucous -green  color,  and  golil  en-colored 
midribs.  The  petiole  Is  smooth,  of  an 
orange  tint  and  from  two  to  four  feet  long. 
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L.  ComtMrmmii,  htm  dw-ply  incised,  ^rracefully 
r*^:ur\h*\  l*-aveis,  thf  B«'^iiifrijU»  ruargintKl  witL 
a  n^Jdirh  coloi^l  r>aud,  tsfliioti  with  Tine  teeth- 
like  Bpinert ;  the  i>etiole,4  are  long  and  smooth, 
of  a  deep  eh«»^;olat^*-n-<i  color.  It  is  a  very 
handM^>nie  and  diniinet  sf^eeies.  They  ar^* 
propagat<'d  Ijy  seed,  which  Krows  freely  if 
given  a  mild  tM;tt^>m  h«'at.  Th»fy  can  !>;  k^-pt  : 
in  the  cprtfiii-hotihe  during  wint^-r,  and  reijuire 
but  Iitile  water.  In  the  bummer  give  them 
plenty  of  h<'at  and  wat^^r;  their  growth  will  ' 
\/ti  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  each  given. 
The  fep**cie»  known  in  cultivation  as  Latania 
Bf/rbr/nica,  is  now  named  lAvuftona  Chinensis, 
whieh  Wfft.  ' 

La  era] .    Fix<M  near  or  upon  the  side  of  any- 

Ihinj,'. 

Laterals.  The  Bidehhrxits  that  emanate  right 
and  left  of  the  lea/ling  branch  or  hhoot. 

Lathrae'a.    T^xHh  Wort.     From  UuhraioH,  hid-   : 
iif'ji,  on  account  of  tlie  Bi>**ciej4  b<*ing  found  as  ] 
if  hidden  under  lree».     CuriouH  leaflebft,  her-  • 
ba/-eous  plants,  Udonging  to  the  Orohanrkacea,   \ 
natives  of    wentern    Eurojx*  and  Asia,  with 
white,  yllowish,  or  pinkish  flowers  in  denH«i 
spikcH.    Farasitifral  on  tiie  roots  of  various 
trecK. 

Li'tlxynis.  From  la,  to  add  to,  and  thouron, 
an  irritant ;  Ut  increase  excit«*ment ;  the  ftu[>- 
pos<'d  qualities    of    the  s<ieds.      Xat.    Ord. 

A  largo  genus  of  verj'  beautiful,  free-flower-  ' 
ing  <'linibing  annuals  and  perennials,  found  in 
the  tirmjHTate  regitms  of  l>oth  hemispheres. 
L.  oflorafwi,  the  Sweet  Pea  of  our  gardens,  is 
a  native  of  southern  Sicily,  and  was  first  in- 
trrniuced  into  England  in  1701.  On  account 
of  its  fragrance  it  is  the  most  d<»Hirable  of  the 
h|X'ci«»s.  There  is  now  great  diversity  in  the 
colors  of  the  different  varieties,  some  of 
late  intro<luction  lieing  the  Imst  in  cultivation  ; 
thi*y  in<lude  white,  purjile,  black,  scarlet. 
blue-<;dged,  and  striped  sorts.  The  Sweet 
P<.'a  delights  in  a  heavy,  stiff  loam,  and  will 
not  sucei'cd  in  a  light  soil  unless  planted  very 
deep,  say  five  ini.'hrs,  and  the  earth  well 
pa/;ked  clown  around  the  plants.  L.  eylteatrm 
pl<ityj)hylluH  ( L.  hiiifoliuH),  or  Everlasting  Pea 
(ofgardensj,  of  which  there  are  three  varieties, 
producing  purple,  rose,  and  white  floweis, 
are  pretty  generally  distributed  throughout 
Europe.  They  grow  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high  when  properly  trainee!  upon  a  trellis; 
and  If  planted  in  a  moist  soil  will  i)rolong  their 
seas(»n  of  ilowt^ring  nearly  the  whole  summer. 
They  ani  «'xtensively  used  in  New  York  and 
othiT  large  cities  as  cut  flowers.  L.  Magel- 
UtniniH,  a  perennial  sju'cies  from  C-apeHorn,  Is 
remarkable  for  th<»  beauty  of  its  foliage,  as  well 
as  for  its  showy  blu»!  flowers.  The  iMTcnnials 
are  propngat<^d  by  root  division  and  from 
seed.  S«»e<l lings  do  not  usually  get  strong 
enough  to  flowiT  well  Ix'foro  the  third  year; 
th«'y  will,  however,  produce  some  flowers  the 
second  year.  There  is  one  p(»rennial  species, 
L.  iulferoHu,  occ^aslonally  met  In  Europe,  hav- 
ing edible  tubers,  whh'h,  if  baked  or  roasted, 
are  said  to  bo  great  delicacies.  The  flowers 
of  this  species  aro  borne  in  clusters  on  long 
INKlumdes;  they  are  of  medium  size,  and  of 
a  rosy-pink  color.  There  aro  several  other 
H|M)eles  under  cultivation. 

^4ittioe  Plant.    Soe  Ouvirandra, 
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Lanra'oeae.  A  natural  order  of  tree*,  with  ex- 
stipulate,  usually  alternate,  dotted  leavie^. 
They  are  tropical,  aromatic*  and  frm^^rant 
plants.  Cimuumommm  Ze^flamieum  yields  Cin- 
namon Bark«  C.  ccuvna  supplies  Cassia  Bark. 
Camphora  oj/lcinarum^  a  native  of  CLiria. 
Japan,  and  Cochin  China,  yields  Camphor. 
Pernea  graiissiwui  furnishes  the  fruit  c&ll«^ 
Avocado  Pear  or  Alligator  P^ar.  Sa&mfrwf 
officinale  is  the  American  Sassafras  Tn^. 
Lauras  nobilis  is  the  Sweet  Bay.  There  ar^ 
about  fifty  genera  and  between  400  and  o(*.* 
species.  Lnurus,  CimiaMoaiifM,  Camphora^ 
and  Sassafras  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Laurel   or   Cherry   LanreL       Ceramts   Lauro- 

ctrasus. 

American.  Kalmia  kUifolia. 

Calif omian.     Oreodapkne  Calif armiea. 

Ground.    Epigoea  repens. 

3Iagnolia.    See  Moffnolia  ^uca. 

Portugal.     CeroHus  LusUanicti. 

Sheep's.     Kalmia  anguslifolia. 

Spurge.    Daphne  lAturtiAa. 

Vitrtor's.    S<?e  Laurus  nobilis. 

Lau'ma.  Laurel-  From  the  Celtic  tour,  green. 
Xat.  Ord.  Lauracece, 

Under  the  common  name  of  Laurel  many 
diflferent  plants  are  met  in  fields  and  gardens, 
but  the  Sweet  Bay,  or  Victor's  Laurel,  L. 
nobilis  is  the  only  one  which  is  properly  so 
called.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe, 
and  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  tree. 
In  some  localities  it  grows  to  the  height  of 
fifty  or  sixty  feet,  always  retaining  its  shrub- 
like character.  Its  leaves  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic,  slightly  bitter  taste;  its  flowers  are 
3'ellowi8h  and  inconspicuous,  and  its  fruits  are 
succulent,  and  of  the  size  of  a  small  cherry. 
The  leaves,  because  of  their  agreeable  flavor, 
are  used  in  cooking  and  in  various  confec- 
tions. The  dried  figs  that  are  imported  into 
this  country  are  usually  packed  with  these 
leaves.  This  tree  is  not  hardy  enough  to 
resist  the  winters  north  of  the  Carolinas. 
Projiagated  by  layers,  root  cuttings,  or  by 
seeds. 

Laomsti'naa.    See  Vibumum  tinus. 

Lava'ndula.  Lavender.  From  laro,  to  wash, 
in  allusion  to  the  use  made  of  its  distilled 
water.     Nat.  Ord.  Lahiaiaft, 

Mostly  under-shrubs,  natives  of  .the  south 
of  Europe,  but  largely  grown  In  England  and 
France  for  the  sake  of  their  p«»rfume,  and 
for  the  oil,  on  which  this  prop<»rty  d«'j>ends. 
The  essential  oil  of  Lavender  is  produced  by 
distil laticm  from  the  flowers,  and  is  much 
prized  for  its  agreeal)le  odor.  When  dissolv«.»d 
in  spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed  with  other  pur- 
fumes,  it  forms  the  much  appreciated  Laven- 
der Water.  This  oil  is  the  essential  element 
in  the  Sweet  Spirits  of  Lavender  of  tho  drug- 
gists. L,  vera  is  the  8i)ecie8  grown  for  these 
extracts,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  or 
from  seed.  All  the  hardy  species  aro  orna- 
mental. 

Lavate'ra.  Named  after  the  the  two  LcttMiters, 
Swiss  botanists.    Nat  Ord.  MalwuxtB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  pen»n- 
nlals,  biennials,  and  annuals,  common 
throughout  Europe  and  western  Asia.  They 
aro  mostly  coar8e-gn)wing,  bushy  .plants,  of 
little  merit.  Tho  annual  species  are  rather 
showy,  producing  largo  purple  flowers,  suit- 
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abl»?  only  fur  bfti'kKri>uii*ls  tf>  other  plants. 
Tlu*  seed  need  only  h*i  i&owri  wUero  wiinted  to 
grow. 

Ijmvender.    8«m^  LavandtUa, 
C-otUiti.    See  5an/oii«a* 

ILmwii.  Ift  the  name  givpn  to  the  open  gross 
sjMif'o  siit-rtiuiiiiiitg  a  dwellings  T(m?  prepara- 
tion of  th<^  Uiwn  Bhi>uld  be  pretiruioury  to  the 
iHvingout  of  Ilowor-beds  in  g^oumt^i  havhig 
pr*^tt»u^ioii6  t<»  wliat  is  cidled  Lttn<J:><fipfr^  Gar- 
drniiig,  Thii  forDiatiou  of  tlie  lawn  is  too 
ofti'H  hastily  a!id  inip*^rfoctly  dune ;  it  is  the 
roiindatlon  of  all  Bnbiieqni»nt  operations,  and 
if  badly  done  at  t)!>t,  the  fault  ean  ut  vi  r  be 
iv-iuedied  afUnwanls,  The  llrst  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  get  the  ground  fihap<'d  to  tho 
desired  grade,  taking  cam  in  gradUig  that 
'wlien  hills  or  rocks  are  rtnnoved,  sulflclent 
subsoil  is  also  removed  to  be  replm/etl  with 
top  soil ;  so  that  at  least  hve  Inelies  of  good 
Soil  will  overlay  the  whole  in  all  places.  When 
the  grading  i.s  flnbhed^  if  tlie  nature  of  the 
ground  requires  it,  drains  shonid  be  laid 
wherever  neeessaiy  (s^^e  Dram  In*;);  then  the 
whole  shoidd  be  thoroughly  plowed,  a  sub- 
soil following  In  the  wake  of  the  comtaoii 
plow»  until  it  Ift  c'omt^letely  pnlverissed.  A 
heavy  harrow  should  th'^a  be  applied  until  the 
snrfaee  is  thoroughly  ilued  down  i  all  atones, 
roots,  ote*,  should  be  remnvedj  so  that  a 
smooth  surfaee  may  be  obtiUued.  The  lawn 
is  now  ready  to  be  sown.  When  the  seed  Is 
64»wni  a  light  harrow  should  again  be  applied, 
And  after  that  a  thorough  rolling  given,  so 
that  the  surface  la  made  as  smooth  and  Arm 
as  piKsslhle.  In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  any  time  ihiring  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  and  will  form  a  good  lawn 
by  Avigiist,  If  the  pre[»aratiitn  has  been  good. 
If  sown  in  the  hot  months  of  June  or  July,  a 
sprinkling  of  oat?*  should  be  sctwn  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  shade  given  by  the  oals  will 
prt»teet  the  young  grasn  from  the  sun.  Lawrm 
are  fdso  sometimes  sown  during  the  early  fall 
monttiB  (S<*ptember  being  the  l>e8t)  with  excel- 
lent results*  Tlie  formula  for  Beinl  for  lawn 
grass  now  known  In  New  York  as  Central 
Park  Mixture,  in  as  follows:  £ight  quarts* 
BhcHie  Island  Bent  Grass;  tliree  quarts 
Creeping  Bent  Grass;  ten  tjuarts  Eed  Top 
Grojias ;  ten  quarts  Kentucky  Blue  Gra^s  ;  one 
quart  White  Clover.  For  sniuli  plots,  ot 
course  dlgjing,  trenching,  and  raking  must 
be  done,  instead  of  plowing.  Bub-soilini:,  and 
harrowing.  Whenever  the  extent  of  the  lawn 
doef*  not  exceed  2»5tK)  square  f»"e\  and  where 
gods  ean  be  obtained  from  a  suitable  piustnre 
near  at  hand  without  njueh  cost,  the  quickest 
way  to  make  the  lawn  in  to  sod  it:  but  before 
doing  so,  the  ground  should  be  rolled  or  beaten 
down,  particularly  if  any  portion  of  it  has 
been  filled  in,  so  that  there  may  be  no  **  set- 
tling '*  to  form  hollows  or  inequalities.  A  con- 
venient size  of  sod  to  lay  down  is  twelve  by 
eighteen  in;du*«,  and  of  a  thickness  of  two 
inches.  In  hiving,  see  that  the  edges  are 
neatly  laid  togetlier,  and  the  whole  Mrmly 
beaten  down  with  t  lie  back  of  a  spade.  If  it  is 
dry  weather  when  the  work  Is  done,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  thoroughly  dr«'nch  the  newly- 
i&id  f  od  for  a  week  or  so  after,  every  other 
evening. 

To   keep   the  lawn   In   propter  condition.  It 
should  be  mowed  over  once  every  week,  if  the 
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weather  is  moist,  and  not  less  than  once  In 
two  weeks,  even  in  ilry  weiiiher:  for  if  the 
lawn  ha.s  been  properly  Uiaile  in  the  Iktrt  phiee, 
and  *"  tofi-drcssed"  with  a  good  ei>al  of  well- 
rtjtted  rnanme  in  fall,  and  the  rough  parts 
raked  off  in  spring,  the  wcath^*r  must  be  dry 
and  hot  indeed  to  prevent  its  growth. 

On  sloping  banks  it  istiften  necessary  to  use 
6<m1,  as  the  nous  wash  the  soil  off  before  the 
grass-iriCi'd  ha.s  time  to  germinate.  It  Is  some- 
times even  neces-ary,  in  sodding  \i}ry  steep 
banks,  to  use  pins  eight  or  tiMi  inches  In 
length,  to  pin  the  sotly  to  place,  to  prevent 
them  from  being  washed  down  by  excessive 
rains  l«efore  the  grass-roots  have  had  time  to 
fasten  in  the  soil. 

Lawns  that  have  been  worn  out  by  neglect 
or  other  causes,  or  where  lb  Is  not  convenb^nt 
or  desirable  to  renew^  theui  by  plowing  up, 
will  be  greatly  benetited  by  running  a  light 
harrow  over  ttieni  if  the  surface  is  large,  or  by 
a  sharp  steel  mke  tor  smaller  areas.  After 
eUrrlngthehurfaee  by  such  means,  judiciously^ 
so  art  tiot  to  injure  the  roots  too  sine  rely, 
lawn  gru.m*  shouhl  be  sown  over  the  surfaoe, 
using  abtnit  half  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  new  lawns,  and  over  this  for  each  acre,  or 
in  the  same  propcjrtions  for  lesser  areas,  sow 
600  pounds  of  some  good  **  lawn  enricher;** 
again  harrow  or  rake,  and  roll  down  tirmly. 

Weeps  in  lawns,  such  as  thistles,  dande- 
lions, dock-root.s,  etc.,  can  only  be  removed 
by  cutting  them  out  with  a  kfdfe.  Thistle 
and  dock  roots  should  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  ;  but  ad  t^i  othem^  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  cutting  the  wliole  root  out.  If  cut 
below  the  crown,  the  root  will  not  stnrt  again. 

Akts  on  hiwns  are  a  pest  that  we  are  alinost 
powerless  to  cope  with.  Nothing  seems  to 
poison  them,  as  either  their  instinct  teaohes 
them  to  avoid  the  ordinary  insect  poisons,  or 
their  constitutions  are  proof  against  them. 
Ever>'thing  we  have  tried  has  failed,  except 
Pyrethrum  or  Persian  itiseet  powder.  Tlus 
applied  by  a  bellows  quickly  suPTocates  them ; 
but  every  insect  needs  to  be  struck  by  it,  or  It 
Is  useli^s,  as  It  only  kills  them  by  suffocation. 
They  can  aI*o  *be  captured  by  placing  fresh 
bones  or  molasses  in  plates  around  their 
haunts;  they  attack  these  before  anything 
else.  By  persist*'nUy  thus  catching  and 
destroying  them  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
they  may  be  permanently  got  rid  of. 

Iiawso'nla.      Henna  Plant.     Named   after    Dr. 
iHttac  Ltjirnort,  a  btitanical  traveler.    Nat.  Onl, 

L.  Alha,  the  only  6[»eeies,  the  celebrated 
Henna  of  t!ie  Eii^t  and  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  eight 
Ut  ten  feet  iiigh,  bearing  smoidh,  ovaU  lance- 
shaped,  entire  Umves,  ajid  panicles  of  smaJb 
white,  swet*t-smetling  llowers,  which  are  used 
by  Buddhists  as  olTerings  to  their  deities. 
This  shrub  is  grown,  throughout  India,  Persia, 
Egypt,  and  the  north  of  Africa,  and  the  use 
of  the  powdered  leaves  as  a  cosmetic  is  very 
general  In  all  these  countries,  the  practice 
having  descended  from  very  remote  ages,  as 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Egyptian 
Mummies,  the  parts  dyed  being  usually  the 
finger  and  toe  nails,  the  tips  of  the  lingers, 
the  palms  of  the  hands*  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  to  all  of  wdvich  It  InipaHs  a  reddish- 
orange  color,  which  Is  considered  l>y  the  Orien- 
tal fair  sex,  greatly  to  enhance  their  beauty. 


CoMsandra  calticulata. 
See  Dirca. 
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In  the  West  Indies  wh«ro  it  is  naturalized,  it 
gt>es  by  the  numo  of  Jamaica  Miguom^Uo* 

Lazma'nnia.  NariH'd  otUnE,  Laxmannt  a  Sibe- 
rian traveler.     Nut.  Uid.  Lilmcem, 

A  smali  gonus  of  iow-gruwiiig,  green- hou tie 
herba4H^(»uB  plants,  from  Now  HuliaJid.  Tiie 
flowi^rs  are  borne  in  terminal  hoiwJsii  on  siender 
fecapeB,  Bix  int'hes  high,  aiifi  are  eitiior  white 
or  purple.  Thoy  aro  inerea.sod  by  division 
of  the  root,  and  were  introdut-ed  in  1824. 

Layertng.    See  Propagatii>n  by  Layering. 

I^'yia.  Named  in  honor  of  Thomaa  Lay,  nat- 
uniJist  in  Beeohr-y's  Voyage,  A  g»*nim  of  Com- 
poaitm,  consisting  of  Bevi.'U  or  eight  annual 
or  biennial  herbs,  nalivcs  of  California,  and 
Oregon,  usually  pubf^seenfe  or  hirsute,  often 
glandular,  with  alternate  leaves,  and  white  or 
yellow  ilowei-s;  inereasedby^eeds.  Syn.  Oii- 
lichroa,    Catlifjloma,  mid  Qxifura. 

L^ad-colored.  Slate  colored,  with  a  slight 
nietaJiie  lustre. 

Lead  Plant.    See  Amorphu  cancncens. 

Lead\^ort.     Soe  Plumhafp. 

Leaf.  An  appendage  to  the  6t<»ra,  considered  as 
an  expansion  Ui  the  bark,  eomnosed  of  eellu* 
lar  tissue,  and  genc^rally  withiihres  of  vasevi- 
lar  tissue  Intenuixed* 

I*eaf  Cup.     The  genus  Potijmnin, 

Leather  Flower.  Tii©  common  name  of 
Cirmatis    Vturn^. 

Leather  Leaf. 

Lea  the  rw  ood , 

Le'chea.  A  genus  of  Cmla*\HB  differing  from 
Hdinnthemum  in  s^>me  slight  particulars. 
There  ai'e  four  or  live  speeies,  all  natives  of 
the  United  Suites,  slender,  much  l>ranehed 
perennial  herbs  with  numerous  is-mall  green- 
Isli  or  purp!e  flowers.  Common  in  dry  sterile 
soils. 

Le'cythia.  From /ec|^//wi*  an  oil-jar;  in  allusion 
to  the  ehape  of  the  si^ird-vesftets.  A  genus  of 
Mtfriacect^  almost  cxehisively  confined  to 
Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  BraziL  Under  the 
name  of  Sapuciii  Nuta  the  seeds  of  L,  Zab\i^ 
eajo  are  sold  ats  a  substitute  for  th<^  elotjely 
allied  Bnizil  nuts^  to  whieh  they  are  far  su- 
perior. L.  OUarin  prtMluo's  large  fruits  com- 
monly knijwn  as  Monkey  Pots,  but  the  seeds 
ar'ii  not  so  palatable  as  the  former,  leaving  a 
bitter  llavor  In  the  inoutii. 

Ledenbe'rgia.     A  eommemorative  name.    Nat. 

U  t  d .   Phfft4 1  htrtuiCffT , 

Xn  roHTfi-irma  the  o*^ly  &pecle«  Is  a  very 
ornanM*ntal-leaved  warm  green-house  shrub, 
with  large,  thick  obovzit^^-lanceolate  leaves, 
dark  shitiing  eoppt»r>''greeu  on  the  upper 
surftice  and  bright  rosy-violet  color  lK^n*>ath. 
The  stems  and  branches  are  reddish  purple. 
It  was  Introduced  from  Central  America  in 
1869,  and  Id  rciulily  increased  by  cuttings  in 
heat 

Le'dnm,  Labrador  Tea.  From  kthm,  t  h«»  Clrec»k 
name  of  Clstu«,  whiidi  thi-  gi'nu>>  r*'^cmbles, 
Nat-  Ord    Kriairca:. 

A  finmll  genus  of  hardy,  evergreen,  white- 
flowining  whrubs,  natires  of  Britii^h  America. 
See  Labrador  Tea. 

Lee'a.  Ctnnmenioi'atlve  of  Jamen  Jjrr,  a  London 
nurseryman,  who  diil  a  gof»d  deal  in  popular- 
l»e  the  Linnroan  eystijm,     A  genus  of  ViUicem^ 
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consisting  of  rough  shrubby  plants  (rarely 
treoh),  found  in  tropical  .\sia,  Africa,  and  the 
llauntius.  Plants  of  little  interest  except  L, 
anuibilis  which  is  a  very  handsome  foliaged 
plant.    Introduced  from  Borneo  in  18*W. 

Leek.     AUium  Pomtnu 

Legnme.  A  name  given  to  the  seed-ressel  of 
the  Pea  family,  opening  the  two  valves  and 
having  the  seeds  atta/'hed  to  th«^  ventral 
suture. 

Legumino'sae.  A  natural  order  of  heH>*,  elirubs, 
or  trees,  with  alternate,  usually  compound, 
exstipulate  leaves.  The  plard^  wcur  hi  all 
parts  of  tlie  world,  but  are  abuudiuit  in  trop- 
ical countries.  The  order  is  a  lat*ge  one,  ai»d 
hns  been  divided  into  tliree  r  '  '  s  viz; 
PapiUoimc4^¥,  Ctrf^alpinem,  and  They 

supply  food,  tind>i'r,  libre»  ti^ —  >  -•  ->.  ftft«1 
various  economical  subBtHanoet*.  Some  ar© 
poisonous.  Among  the  useful  plants  may  bo 
mentioned  Beans,  Peas»  Lentils,  Pul&<*  of 
various  kinds,  Lupins,  Clover,  Lucerne,  Sain- 
foin, Tnigacantli,  Indigo,  and  others.  There 
tiro  abfjut  550  gen*M-a  and  7,00n  species. 
Ph(tS4'(}bis,  IVcta,  Pi^um.  Lotus^  Cassin^  aJid 
Acacia  are  examples  of  the  order. 

Leiophy'llnm.  Sand  M\Ttle.  From  leios,  smo^jih, 
and  ph^iliAm,  a  h*af;  referring  to  tli»*  l^avet* 
being  quile  wniooth.     Kat.  Ord.  Erknr^tE. 

L.  biwifoUum,  the  only  species,  is  a  small 
erect  bushy  evergreen  shrub,  its  pretty  white 
flowers  having  pink  tips,  NatlvcM  of  New 
Jersey,  anrl  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  Syn, 
Lcfjatn  buxifoUum. 

Lemiia.  Durk-weed.  An  old  Greek  name  of 
uncertjiin  meaning.     Nat.  Ord.  Lerntmr^tr^ 

A  genus  of  small  floating  herbs  dititril>ut<»d 
over  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  and  North 
America,  liut  very  rare  in  the  tropics.  These 
plants  are  without  distinct  stems  nr  real 
leavea,  **  but  consist  of  small  leaf-like  fronds^ 
either  separate,  or  cohering  two  <^r  threo 
together  by  their  edges,  ejnlttlng  In  most 
species,  one  or  more  libres  from  thi'lr  tinder 
surface  int4i  the  water,  and  multiplying  by 
similar  fiTknds  growing  out  of  their  edges, 
Fb-twers  very  rare,  appearing  from  a  flssuro 
in  the  edge,  or  on  the  upper  suiTace  of  tfie 
frond  "  (Bentliam),  The  pretty  little  Ntrtrra 
dtpre^na  with  its  red  fruit.s  is  oflj'u  called 
Australian  or  Fruiting  Duck-weed,  showing 
plahtly  thn  absurdity  and  inutility  of  Engll&li 
najuL»s  only,  to  dibtlnguish  plants* 

Lemnaceae.  A  natural  order  of  very  sniatl 
herbai.'eou8  plants,  found  floating  on  the 
surhK'e  of  stagnant  waters  especially  In  tem- 
per a  to  reghins.  The  two  genera,  Lemmi  tu%<i 
Woijfin,  are  the  smallest  known  Phanerogam- 
ous plants,  and  ai-e  closely  allied  U>  Art4dea^ 
ami  XaidacftB. 

Lemoti.    Sfj^o  CUnui. 

Lemon  Grasa.  A  popular  name  of  one  of  the 
st>eclMs  of  Andropotjon, 

Lemo'nia.  N.imed  In  honor  of  Sir  Chark$ 
Letnvn,     Nat,  Ord.  Ridtu*4^. 

L.  tipetinbUist  the  i.m\y  species,   is  a  trt't^n* 
house  evergreen  shrub  from  Cuba,   i 
axillary    clusters    of    b<'iiutlfiil     n  1 

flowers  in  September,  During  suuiMi.i  ,  i-r  y 
require  plenty  of  heat  and  water,  and  In  winter 
to  be  kept  dormant^  with  oidy  water  etA^ugh 
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to  keep  them  from  shriveling.  Propag&ted 
hj  cuttings,    Syn.  Hm^nia. 

Iiemon  Verbena*    AloyHia  cUriodora, 

liens  esculeuta.    Syn.  fur  Ervum  lem  {Lentil}. 

LentibulaTia'ceaB.  A  natural  orilt?r  contaliilng 
four  genera  of  principally  aquaiicj  or  marsh 
herb?4,  most  abundant  In  the  tropics,  Th« 
most  familiar  examples  are  the  eoramon  Blad- 
der-wort {Utricularid)  and  Pinguicuia. 

Lenticular.  Shaped  hke  a  lens ;  resembling  a 
double  convex  lens. 

LentlL     See  Ervum  Lens, 

Lent   Lily.      A  common    name   for  yarcissus 

Lent  Rose.  A  name  given  to  HdleboruB  orien- 
ttiim,  H,  Olympicuat  and  other  species. 

Leono*tijs.  Lion's  Ean  From  leon,  a  lion*  and 
otm,  an  ear;  H>nio  reaembl&nee  in  the  ilower. 
Sat-  Ord.  LabkUtT. 

A  small  genus  of  annuals  and  green-hou8e 
evergreen  nhrubs.  <>f  Ihi*  latt^-r  L.  fe<>»uru8t 
the  Lion'y  Tail,  is  a  magnillceut  species  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  producing  brilltant 
scarlet  Uowers.  It  reqaires  a  rough,  sandy 
kk&m,  with  plenty  of  air,  ami  during  the  sum- 
mer a  liberal  feupply  of  water,  when  it  will 
not  fail  to  grow  and  flower  tinoly.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings.  The  other  species  aie 
teareely  worth  growing*  L,  curdiuea  in 
known  in  df>mestic  medicine  as  Motherwort. 

Leo'ntlce.  From  kon,  konUm,  a  lion;  alluding 
to  the  fancied  resernblanee  in  the  leaves  tfi 
the  print  of  a  lion's  foot.  Nat.  Urd.  Berberi- 
dacfcs, 

A  small  genus  of  herbs  with  tuberous  rbi- 
Komes,  natives  of  southern  Eitrope  and  central 
Asia.  L.  AUaica,  the  bt^st- known  species,  is 
a  dwarf  iialf  hardy  plant,  prwluclug  terminal 
deflected  racemes*  of  yellow  flowers  early  in 
May.    It  may  be  increajsied  by  ofltsets  or  seeds. 

Leo'ntodon.  Hawkbit.  From  kon,  a  lion,  and 
Ofioiut,  a  tooth ;  referring  to  the  tooth-litce 
margins  of  the  leaves,  Nat.  Ord.  Ck>mpoHiltR. 
A  genus  comprising  about  forty  species  of 
hardy  horhaceous  plants,  very  generally  dis- 
tributed in  the  old  world,  only  one  being 
Dative  of  America.  None  of  the  species  are 
uf  any  hortleultural  value. 

Leontopo'diiim.  Edelweiss.  Lion's  Foot, 
From  leon^  a  Hon,  and  pou»^  a  foot;  reeem- 
blance  uf  the  flower-hea*ls.    Nat.  Ord.  Com- 

L,  aipkwmt  the  only  speclcB  under  cultiva- 
tion, waa  formerly  included  in  the  genus 
GHaphalium.  This  singular  plant  1b  a  native 
of  the  S  - '  ki  .  where  it  la  known  by  the 
popular  '  rriMH.    The  flower-heads  are 

flat.  top['  I  lespreading,  woolly-leaved 

foliaeeous  invoiucre.  The  appcaranec  not 
inaptly  resembles  the  soft-cush toned  foot  of 
the  lion,  hence  the  generie  name.  It  suc- 
ceeds tM*st  on  rock-  work*  or  in  i*x posed  sp<»t8  in 
moist,  sandy  soil,  and  is  increajsed  by  f»eeds 
or  by  can*fnl  ili vision,  Syns.  QnaphaUum 
L^'ontopoHium  and  L.  lirlvrti^cum. 

Leopard's  Bane.    See  Borovicam* 

Leopard  Wood,    Bee  Brosimum, 

Leopold!' nta.  Named  after  the  late  Empress 
of  Bntzli.     Nat.  Ord.  Patmnrfte, 

A  small  genus  of  Brazil ijju  Pidms,  eompris* 
Ingthr***'  or  four  wpeeies,  oxisling  in  conoid* 
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erable  mimbers  on  the  Amazon  and  Eio 
Negro.  The  trees  are  of  meLiium  size,  bear- 
ing terminal,  smooth,  pinnate  leaves,  and 
having  the  upper  part  of  their  stems  covered 
with  a  copious  network  of  flbres.  L,  Piasaaba 
is  one  of  the  Paims  which  yield  the  Piassaba 
or  Piaeabn  fibre,  ni»w  so  extensively  eniployed 
by  brush-makers  as  a  substitute  for  bristles, 
and  also  for  making  the  stout  street  brooms 
used  in  all  large  cities.  Two  distinct  varietieft 
of  this  fibre  are  recogni/.cd  in  commerce,  one 
being  a  coarse  kind  obtained  from  Aiiaka 
fun\/era  and  im polled  from  Bahia;  and  the 
other  a  ftner  kind  brought  from  l^ara.  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  LeopoldinUt,  which  iw  found  gixiw- 
ing  in  great  abundance  on  the  extensive 
plains  between  tiie  Kio  Negro  mid  Orinoco 
rivers,  forming  entire  forests.  It  attains  a 
height  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet,  and  the 
fibre,  or  beard,  as  it  is  usually  called,  which 
Is  the  envelope  of  the  young  leaves,  hangs 
down  all  round,  and  completely  covers  the 
trunk  quite  to  the  ground,  except  in  very  tall 
trees,  the  lower  part  of  whose  trunk  is  gen- 
erally bare.  The  brushed  made  from  thifl 
flbre  are  known  in  trade  as  Tarapico,  and  for 
many  iJiirpt»si-s  are  considered  euperlor  to 
those  made  f rtun  bristles. 
Lepa'nthea.  From  tepos,  bark,  or  kpis^  ecale^ 
and  unthos,  a  llowi'r;  the  plants  of  this  genus 
have  very  small  llowers,  and  gn»\v  upon  the 
bark  of  trees.     Nat.  Ord.  OrckifitJotF. 

A  genus  of  the  dwarf  est  ot  Orchids,  with 
the  habit  of,  and  nearly  related  to  Pkurothal- 
hts.  They  eiin  only  lie  gnjwn  under  a  bell* 
glass,  among  damp  moss,  in  a  cool  part  of  the 
house.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  ai*e  propagated  by  division. 
Introduced  in  1834. 

Lepa'nthus.     A  synonym  of  Het^ranthera, 

I*epi'dium.  Cress  or  Peppergrass.  FiYim /j^^in, 
a  scale  ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  pods, 
which  appear  like  little  scales,  Nat.  Ord. 
Cntriferm, 

A  very  extin)slve  genus  of  hanly  annuals 
and  perenniids,  found  distributed  throughout 
the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth.  The  only 
species  of  interest  are  L.  sativum,  the  com- 
mon garden  pHpfwrgrass,  whoM*  nativity  is 
attribut4-Hi  to  Persia:  and  L.  Pi^ridium,  found 
in  the  Society  anil  Sandwieh  Ir^lands.  This 
epeeles,  in  common  with  many  other  plants, 
possesses  properties  that  intoximite  flah,  and 
the  natives  use  it  for  that  purptise.  When 
thrown  iido  the  water  It  i.s eagerly  eaten  by  the 
flsh,  which  are,  soon  after  eating  It,  rendered 
insensible,  and  float  helplessly  upm  the 
wat**r,  and  are  easily  taken.  There  are  sev* 
eral  native  and  naturalized  8p»n^ies  eouimon 
in  this  country,  all  of  them  weeds. 

Lepta'ndra,    Included  under  Vermiica. 

Leptochlo'a.  Slender  Grass.  From  hptos, 
slonihT,  nnd  r/i foti,  grasw ;  in  allusion  t^i  the 
slender  habit  of  the  grass.  Nat.  Ord.  t/ramt- 
naceas. 

A  small  genus  of  slender  grasses  Inhabiting 
Kort!i  and  South  America.  L.  ffniciliM  is  a 
graceful  grass  with  long  plume-like  panietea. 
None  of  the  ep<^ch*s  are  considered  valwalde 
for  agricultural  purpimes. 

Leptosi'phon.  From  kptos,  and  niphon,  a 
tube  ;  alludintf  to  the  tube  of  the  flower.  Nat. 
Ord.  Pttknioniurt'fi:. 
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Handsome  dwarf-growing  Callfomtan  an- 
nuals. Some  of  the  species  make  clmrming 
bedding  plante.  When  planted  in  mas&efl 
they  form  an  entire  8li4>et  of  pure  white  or 
Ulao  flowers,  not  more  than  eight  inches  from 
the  surface  of  the  soii.  The}^  succtH^d  well  in 
I  the  open  borderland  by  successive  tvowings  may 
be  had  in  flower  the  entire  summer  antl  au- 
tumn* They  are  also  well  adapted  for  grow^ 
ing  In  pots  to  bloom  In  winter.  This  genus 
is  close ty  allied  to  GUia,  under  which  it  is 
placed  by  some  authors. 

I^eptospe'mium.  From  lepios,  slender,  and 
epcTTna,  a  seed ;  seeds  slender,  A  large  genus 
of  shrubs  or  small  trees  belonging  to  the 
Mt/rtaceiB,  and  nearly  ati  confined  to  Australia 
and  Tasmania.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  small, 
leathery,  and  full  of  dots,  or  cells  containing 
oil ;  their  white  flowers  ore  borne  on  short 
stalks,  on  the  sides  of  the  young  brancJies, 
either  solitary  or  in  little  clusters,  L.  lani- 
gerum,  a  native  of  Ttisnmnia  and  south-eastern 
Australia,  is  commonly  called  Tea  tree,  on  ac- 
count of  its  leaves  having  been  used  by  the 
early  settlers  in  these  countries,  as  a  substi* 
tute  for  tea.  Propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots. 

Lepto'ajne.  From  lepiomn,  slender;  a  name 
applicable  to  the  original  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
€&mpo&it(E. 

A  genus  of  annual,  ori>erennial,  hf»rbaceous, 
or  suflrutieose  plants,  with  showy  peduncu- 
late heads  the  ray  and  disk  being  both 
bright-yellow  and  pinnately  divided  or  dis- 
sected leaves.  They  have  the  habit  of  Core- 
opsis, which  the}'  represent  on  the  western 
side  of  North  America.  L.  Maritima,  an 
autumn  bliH^ming  perennial,  Is  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  *•  Mid-Wiuter  Sunflower,"* 

l^pto'tes.    From  ieptos,  slender;  referring  to 

the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchidcuxa, 
'  A  small  genus  of  Brazilian  Orchids.  The 
two  species  known,  are  pretty  little  epiphytes, 
producing  small,  rush-like  leaves  and  lovely 
white  flow**rs,  having  a  blotch  of  bright  crim- 
son on  the  lip.  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
growing  in  the  green-bouse,  either  on  cork  or 
In  baskets  of  moss,  ixnd  requiring  liberal  wat* 
erlng  during  the  gmwing  season*  They  are 
'     propagated  by  division  ;  introduced  in  1831. 

Zieptvi^rus.  A  small  genus  of  grasses  but  rarely 
met;  it  is  occasionally  found  inhabiting 
marshy  places  on  the  sea-coast,  where  it  fur- 
nishes considerable  pasture  for  cattle. 

Zfeschenaultia.  Named  after  M,  LesckenauUt  a 
Fnmch  botanist,     Nat,  Ord.  (ioodmiacem. 

A  small  genus  of  very  ornamental  heath- 
like shrubs,  with  rich  blue  or  scarlet 
flowers,  natives  of  Australia.  They  are 
amofig  the  most  lieautiful  and  effective 
green- tiouso  hanJ -wooded  plants,  and  re- 
quire the  most  careful  attention  at  all  sea> 
sons,  particularly  in  regard  to  watering.  L. 
tUoba  major  is  perhaps  the  finest  bine  hard- 
wooded  shrub  In  cultivation,  .and  L.  formt^sa 
with  BGarlet  flowers,  is  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some species.  They  are  propagated  by  out- 
tlnga  of  the  moderately  Urm  young  siioots  in 
a  Uttle  beat. 

I«espede^sa.  Named  In  honor  of  3f.  Lespedtf, 
once  Qovemor  of  Florida,  and  a  great  patron 
of  botany,    Nat.  Ord.  Le^mitwem. 
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A  genus  of  low*growlng,  pea-flowering 
shrub;-*,  aimyals  and  herbaceous  pt«rennials, 
common  from  South  Carolina  to  Mississippi. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  showy  when  in  flower. 
L.  hicolor,  iutro^Juced  from  Jafmn  under  the 
name  of  Dtsmodium  pfiuiuliftorum^  is  a  hardy 
deciduous  shrub,  blcKjming  in  the  autumn, 
and  producing  loiip,  pendulous,  branched 
panicles  of  rich  i*osy-purple  colored  flowens. 
If  pruned  close  down  to  the  ground  every 
spring  it  forms  a  neat,  graceful  bush,  two  to 
three  feet  high,  covered  in  autumn  with  blos- 
som ;  a  splendid  mldiUon  to  any  coUeotlon  of 
herbaceous  plants.  The  spi^cies  of  most 
value  is  L,  sirialn,  or  Japan  Clover,  which 
first  appt'ared  in  1M9,  near  CharlestoOj  S.  O. 
The  seedrt  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  Japan,  or  China,  in  some  tea  boxes.  It 
rapidly  spread  into  Georgia,  and  in  1S70  ap- 
peared in  Tennessee,  and  now  spreads  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Mississippi  River. 
It  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  spreading 
habit,  much  like  that  of  white  clover.  It 
flourishes  on  the  poorest  soils,  preventing 
washing  by  rains,  furnishing  not  only  good 
grazing,  but  fertilizing  the  soil  by  the  decay 
of  its  stubble  as  clover  doe«»  For  sheep  pw^ 
ture,  south  of  Virginia  it  Is  scarcely  excelled 
by  any  other  forage  plant. 

Iiettuce.    Bee  LacttAca, 

Leucade^ndron.  Fn>m  letikot^,  white,  and  dm* 
dron,  a  tii^e ;  in  allusion  to  the  white  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  ProieaoetB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
They  are  cultivated  for  their  &ilver>'  foliage, 
and  their  large  terminal  cJusters  of  yellow 
flowers,  which  are  produced  In  June  and  July. 
They  all  grow  freely  In  a  cool  green-house,  if 
care  be  observed  not  to  over-water  in  winter; 
in  fact,  they  are  at  all  times  impatient  of 
water.  They  ai*e  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
or  ripened  wood.  L,  arpenieum  is  the  Witte- 
broi>m,  or  Silver  Tree,  of  the  Cape  colonists. 
It  is  a  very  Imndsome  tree,  too  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation.  Tlie  beautiful  silvery-white  dried 
leaves  are  im|«orted,  and  largely  used  In  the 
man ufac Lure  of  wreaths,  etc. 

Leuca'nthemum.  Ox-eye  Daisy.  From  fc«Jcos, 
white,  and  anthfm,  a  flower;  white  llowors, 
Nat.  Ord.  C^mposttm.   ' 

This  pernicious  weed,  L.  val^arc,  formerly 
Included  in  the  genus  ChfyHanthemHm  i  C.  /«♦- 
canlkt^mtifii)^  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain,  but 
has  U'corae  thoroughly  naturalized  in  many 
parts  itf  the  Uinted  States.  It  is  a  perennial, 
antJ  increases  rapidly  from  see«i,  or  from  the 
roots.  L,  alpinum  is  rather  a  qUfUnt,  pretty, 
very  dwarf  plant,  with  white,  daisy-like  flow* 
ers,  and  well  deserves  cultivation  on  niclt- 
work  In  poor,  gravelly  soil.  It  in  sometimes 
known  as  ChrysajUktmum  ariicum  and  P^eth- 
rum  alpinum, 

Xiouooco'ryne,  From  Uukor^  white,  and  koryne, 
a  club ;  l^^eause  of  the  white  sterile  anthers. 
Nat.  Ord.  Liliacem. 

Half-hardy  bulbous  plants,  pretty,  and  de- 
serving attention.  They  may  be  cultivated 
either  in  pots  or  in  the  open  grotmd,  if  their 
are  tak^^n  up  and  pi'eserved  in  sand  through 
the  winter.  The  flo Wei's  are  lar^e  for  the  slse 
of  the  plant,  and  are  either  white  or  Ulac. 
They   are  increased    by   offsets,  and    whea 
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planted  in  thfl  borders  the  bulbs  should  be  set 
Father  cloftely  together  to  insure  a  dispJay. 
Introduced  from  Chili  in  185L 

Ijexichtenbe'rsia.  Named  after  Prince  Leuchteit- 
htrg.     Kat.  Ord.  CaiiacetB. 

h,  priHcipiA,  Um  only  spocios,  ha-s  ^lauctius- 
gret?n,  Buuculcnt.  iriaiigiiUir  leaveij,  truDcatt^i 
attUt^Mpox.  and  th«^re  bearing?  sLx  or  aevi*a 
loiif^.  chaffy,  almost  horny  eeahts,  of  which 
the  center  one  is  almost  a^s  lon^  H6  thi^  ruanii- 
Ub,  and  iho  others  form  a  whorl  round  the 
etniter.  The  stem  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man  s 
arm,  hard  and  woody^  and  the  lltiwer?^  are  a 
rich*  clear  yellow,  lar^'e,  usuaUy  ttolitary,  and 
produced  at  tlie  top  of  the  plant,  among  thn 
younger  mamllfP.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  lHi7,  and  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  AfamUiaria, 

Iieucoca'rpus.  From  teuntn,  white,  and  Kar* 
p<m,  a  finjit;  alluding  to  the  color  of  ttie  ber* 
ries.     Nat.  Orti.  ScropkulariaceJE. 

L.  alaiiiA^  the  only  species,  a  natli^e  of 
Mexico,  is  a  tail,  puberulous  or  glabrous 
green-house  plant,  with  yeliow  bi-ablate  flow- 
ers and  large  O[tposito-spreatling  leaves.  It 
grows  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  f(M*t  high, 
and  is  very  ornamental  when  iadoa  with  its 
white  fruits.     8yn.  Mintuitm  per/oUatuH^ 

I«e'ucojmii.  Snowflake.  From  kukos,  white, 
and  Mwi,  a  violet;  in  reforenco  to  the  cojor  of 
the  flower,  whence  tlie  English  name  Snow- 
flake.     Nat.  Ord.  AmariiUidacem. 

Hardy  bulbs,  growing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  and  eighteen  inches,  and  producing 
spikes  of  pretty  white  ftowers  like  the  Snow- 
drtjp,  Tiiey  uicrease  by  ofTst-ts  from  tlie 
bulbs.  L,  venimn.  Spring  Bnowflake,  one 
of  our  best  early  flowering  buli>s,  is  a 
native  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  It 
Is  found  wild  In  the  w^oods  and  other  shady 

-  places.  It  was  introduced  in  15% ;  Is  dedi- 
cali^d  to  St.  Agnes,  the  patron  saint  of  young 
virgins,  from  its  lovelintifis  and  purity,  and 
h<?nce  Is  called  St.  Agnes's  Flower,  In  Fark- 
InBon's  time  it  was  also  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Great  Early  Bylbous  Violet,  It  Is  said 
to  have  become  naturalised  in  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  Bridgeport,  Dorsetshire,  England, 
These  very  elegant  and  delightfully  fragrant 
flowera  greatly  n^senible  the  Snowdrop,  but 
they  are  much  lar^^^r,  and  are  about  a  month 
later.  There  is  a  yidlowlsh  green  spot  on  each 
petal  near  the  point.  Tiiey  are  among  the  most 
desirable  of  early  flowering  bulbs,  and  are 
Buitable  for  rock-work  or  bordera.  A  sh<*l- 
tered  situation  sImiuKJ  be  chosen,  and  the 
soil  should  be  well-drained.    Syn.  EriiioHma. 

X«eucopli3r^ta  Browuii.  A  synonym  fpr  Calooe- 
pfialuH  Brownii,  which  see. 

Leucopo'gon.  From  leuko»,  white,  and  pofjon^ 
a  beard  ;  referring  to  the  hairs  on  the  (lowers, 
Nat.  Ord.  Epa^rukwtm. 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  handsome  white  flowers,  produced  In 
terminal  or  axillary  spikes.  The  Bpecies  are 
widely  scattered  over  Austrnlla,  Tasmania, 
and  New  Zealand.  But  few  of  the  species  are 
under  cultivation. 

XieaooBpe'nniim,  From  ?in*«M,  white,  and 
ttptrma,  a  seed;  in  aUusii>n  to  the  downy 
fteeda.  A  genus  of  Proimceiv,  consisting  of 
eTergreen  shrubs,  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
aouth  Alrica.    The  Uowors  are  solitary  under 
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each  bract,  sessile,  and  capitate,  and  the 
leaves  are  sessile  and  coriaceous,  generally 
covered  with  silky  hairs.  Several  speoies  are 
in  cultivation. 
Iieucoste'gia.  A  genus  of  Ferns  now  incor- 
pi»rated  with  fMvallia. 

Leucotho'e.  The  name  of  a  sea-goddess  in  the 
Greek  Mythology.     Nat.  Onl.  EricaceiE. 

A  genus  of  handsome  hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  North  America  and  Japan. 
The  llowers  are  white,  and  are  disposed  in 
terminal  and  axillary  rrnvmes.  They  are 
among  the  most  desirable  of  hardy  Ericaceous 
shrubs,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds,  layers, 
or  divisions  of  established  plants  early  in 
spring.  L.  DaviftitB  is  a  handsome  evergreen 
shrub,  a  native  of  California,  whi^re  it  grows 
from  three  to  live  feet  high.  It  has  rather 
small  deep  green  foliage,  and  bears  at  the 
tops  of  eacli  branch,  clusters  of  small  white 
blossoms,  which  being  abundant^  are  very 
eflfectivo. 

Ltevl'stlciiin.  From  kro,  to  assuage ;  the  plant 
is  said  to  relieve  flatulency,  Nat,  Ord.  Um- 
belUferm, 

L.  ojj^cinak,  the  only  species  in  cultivation, 
Is  a  hardy  herbaceous  p<^rennial,  with  yellow 
flowers  and  temately- decompound  leaves.  It 
is  seldom  seen  ejcoept  In  bot-anic  gardens.  A 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  has  been 
recently  introduced. 

Lewi'sia.  Bitter  Root.  Named  after  Captain 
M,  LetriH,  tiic  American  traveler  and  compan- 
ion of  Clark.     Nat.  Ord.  Portuiacacem. 

L.  rrdimva.  the  only  speeies,  is  a  succulent 
iHnennial.  with  a  fleshy,  tapering  root.  Ita 
leaves  are  cjuite  euc<;uleni.  and  from  their 
centre  aris*«ft  a  strong  stalk  bearing  a  .solitary 
rose-colored  flower,  surrounded  by  an  invo* 
lucre  of  ftve  to  seven  scales.  As  soon  as  the 
flower  appears  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and 
dry  up,  usually  lasting  only  a  few  days,  the 
entire  period  of  the  plant's  existence  abi^ve 
ground  not  exceeding  six  weeks.  This  ex- 
ceediugly  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
upper  Uregim  Territory,  and  its  roots,  which 
are  largely  collected  by  the  Indians,  afford  a 
wholcBimie,  though  bitter -tasted  food,  being 
composed  almost  entirely  of  starch.  The 
t*peciflc  name,  rediriva,  was  given  to  the  plant 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  some  diied 
and  apparently  dead  roots,  taken  from  an  her- 
barium specimen. 

Leyceste'ria.  Named  after  William  LetfceMer, 
of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.    Nat.  Ord.  Capn- 

L./ormomi^  the  only  species.  Is  a  very  hand- 
some  hardy  or  half-hardy  deciduous  shrub,  of 
a  rather  rambling  habit.  It  is  a  distinct  and 
interesting  plant,  bearing  its  purplish-tinged 
white  llowers  in  fascicles  disposed  in  whorla 
of  flves  and  elxes,  the  whole  forming  short* 
leafy,  <irooping  nuM'Uies,  which  tt*rmlnate  the 
bra?iehes  and  bra  rich  lets.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  temperate  Himalayas,  whence  It  was  in- 
troduced In  1824.  It  i-*  prop*igat*^d  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots  in  spring  or  by 
seeds. 

Lbo^tskya.  Named  after  Dr.  John  Lhotzky,  a 
Viennese  botanist  who  traveled  In  Australia. 
Nat.  Ord,  Mftrtarea:. 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  Heath-llke  shnibs, 
natives  of  Australia.    G,  acuttfoiia  (white)  and 
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G,  ^kikuxa  (purple),  the  Bppciesbest  known  to 
cultivation,  are  of  easy  raanagement,  and  are 
pnipagat^d  by  euttinKS  made  of  the  youug 
bIiooLs,  when  th«  base  is  hardeii«d  a  little. 

Lia'trlB.  Blazing  Star.  Bnttcm  Snake  Root 
Derivation  of  the  name  unknown.    Nat.  Ord.    ' 

This  genus  consists  of  some  twenty  species , 
all  hardy  horbaeeoua  perennials,  common 
from  New  York  to  Kansas  and  eonthward. 
Some  of  the  species  are  very  ornamental 
border  plants*  They  all  produce  long  spikes 
of  purple  flowers  from  August  until  Outober, 
L,  pycfi(mta4'hyii  (Kansas  Gay  Fciather^  one  of 
the  finest  of  the  specien,  hi\s  ro^y  purple 
flowers,  on  a  spike  thr»»e  to  four  feet  high. 
They  bfrgin  to  flower  at  the  t^>p  of 
the  spike,  and  continue  ti>  open  liownward, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  species.  They 
are  Increased  by  seed,  mIU  flowt-r  the  se^'ond 
year,  and  will  groiv  an^Trhere  and  bhH>m  well ; 
the  size  and  length  of  the  spike  will,  however, 
be  in  proportion  to  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Iiiber.  The  Inner  lining  of  the  bark  Exogens, 
where  alone  Its  woody  matter  resides. 

Libe'rtia.  Named  after  Mtt^ieinaiMellf  M.  A. 
LUbert  de  Alatmedy,  a  Belgian  lady  arjd  bota- 
nist.    Nat.  Ord,   Iridttiro'. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hanty  buU*s,  natives 
of  Australia,  Tasmatda,  New  Zealand,  and 
Chili.  They  are  of  dwarf  habit,  wilh  delicate 
white  flowers,  wliieh  are  produced  in  umbels 
on  u  scape  one  und  a  half  feet  high.  L.  formo&a 
produces  spikes  of  flowers  of  snowy  white- 
neas  more  like  those  of  some  deUcate  Orchid 
than  of  an  out-door  plant.  L.  irioideji  and 
L,  MageUaniea  are  also  very  attraetlve  whoa 
in  llow'er.  Tliey  are  increased  by  offsets;  In- 
tnxluced  in  1822. 

Liboce^dnii.  From  lihaims,  Incense,  and  re* 
dntH,  the  cedar;  the  wood  being  fragrant  and 
resembling  the  cedar,     Nat.  Qrd,  Caniferm, 

This  genus  consists  of  handHomo  evergreen 
treeB,  natives  of  Chili  and  New  Z^^aland*  They 
are  nearly  related  to  the  Arbor*Vita?,  differing 
only  the  form  of  their  cones.  They  are  ftne 
timber  trees,  growing  to  an  immense  size. 
Spars  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  are  obtain- 
able frt>m  L,  Ghilensia,  and  a  single  tree  often 
yields  as  many  as  1,500  boards*  Its  grain,  too, 
is  so  straight  and  wpml  that  it  can  be  split 
in(4>  shingies,  which  look  as  though  they  had 
been  dressed  with  a  pL-ine,  These  trees  are 
not  Jmrdy  In  the  Northern  States. 

Ubo'nia.     Nametl  after  ^f,  Lihon,  a  traveler  in 

Brazil,     Nat.  Urd.  Acanthtfrm. 

A  genus  of  handsouje  flowering  plants  from 
Bnizil.  L.  Jtonbunda,  th«*  oniy  sf»e<'ie8  yet 
known,  is  a  small  siiffrutieose  plant,  with 
elllptie  cd>h»ng  leaves,  and  very  abundant 
ttibular,  yHliow-tipped  scarlet  flowers,  one  or 
t%vo  from  each  ie^tf  axil.  The  calyx  is  five 
cleft;  the  corolla  tubular,  with  an  erect 
bilttblate  limb;  two  stamens  affixed  to  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  with  two-e«*Ued  cordate- 
ovate  nnthers,  one  cell  inserted  higher  than 
the  rtther;  disk  annulate;  style  flllform,  with 
a  punctate  stigma.  The  fioweni  are  droop- 
ing,  vorj^  abundant,  and  exceedingly  orna- 
mentjib  The  leaves  are  apt  to  drop  If  the 
plant  is  allowed  t«i  suffer  for  wat4?r.  L.  Pen- 
rhosiensUi^  a  seedling  from  the  above,  obtained 
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by  crossing  It  with  Serieogtapis  iJaeobinia} 
GhieshrecfUianat  is  in  many  respects  adeeided 
improvement.  The  plant  is  dwarfer  and  of 
denser  growth  ;  the  foliage  is  darker,  larger, 
and  more  persistent;  the  ttow*i^rs  are  eveu 
more  abundant,  1  here  toeing  from  four  to  six 
at  the  axils  instead  of  two,  with  m(»re  red  and 
less  yellow;  and  they  moke  their  appearance 
earlier.  These  plants  should  be  grown  in  the 
green-house,  where  they  will  llower  fn^m 
November  till  Spring.  They  are  also  exwilrnt 
sitting-ii3om  plants,  and  worthy  of  a  plaee  in 
any  collection  They  grow  bf*st  in  a  nuMler- 
ately  rich  loam,  and  are  easily  increased  by 
cuttings;  iiitn>iluced  in  ISfU.  This  genus  is 
now  ijielu<ied  hy  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
Jarohinin,  but  the  plants  are  best  known  by 
their  former  names. 

Iiiahens.  Lichens,  as  tliey  are  in  form  among 
the  simplest  of  plants,  so  they  mav  be  c»tle/t 
the  pioneers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They 
are  in  general  parasitical  plants,  living  u(>on 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  the  moist  grtiund,  or 
even  upon  the  bare  roeks.  The  sporules  of 
the  liidu^n  are  furnished  with  a  gummy  and 
adhesive  fluid,  and  being  scattered  about  by 
the  winds  they  fall  upon  b^iro  rocks,  and  to 
the?e  attach  themsi?lves.  Without  soil,  and 
simply  from  the  moisture  and  from  the  air, 
they  vegetate  and  form  a  small  central  lh?hen ; 
others  grow  in  cireles  around,  till.  In  process 
of  time,  the  w  hole  surface  of  the  bare  roek 
lK*comes  covered  with  a  hoary  coat.  Tiies*^ 
lichens  periodically  deeay,  and  mouldering  t^> 
the  eaith  form  with  the  panicles  of  abraided 
roek,  a  soli  which  Is  11  tied  for  the  reception 
of  other  plants  further  advanced  in  the  scale 
or  organ i*/.ai ion.  Lichens  are  found  at  the 
extreme  points  of  vegetation,  on  the  summits 
t»f  high  mounta^ins,  and  near  the  poles,  where 
all  other  vegetable  bcnlies  disappear  In  lh«* 
Arctic  regions,  the  hunters  prepare  an  im- 
portant article  of  ft)od  from  one  of  the  species 
that  is  there  found  in  great  abundanee  where 
there  is  s<iarcely  a  particle  of  soil,  and  where 
the  snow  rarely  disappears. 

The  Iceland  Moss. — Cetraria  inUindiea  is 
used  as  an  edible  substance  l^y  tlie  Icelanders, 
who  rarely  obtain  corn  bread,  and  whose 
limited  stock  of  substitutes  obliges  them  to 
have  recourse  to  every  species  of  vegetitble 
production  which  is  'permitted  by  their  In- 
clement climate  to  spring  forth.  The  plant  is 
colleeted  by  tiie  inhahitants  of  this  northern 
region ;  and  after  being  washed,  is  out  Into 
pieces,  or  it  is  dried  by  the  lire  or  in  the  sun, 
then  ptit  into  a  bag  whirh  is  well  bt^uten.  It 
is  ultinifitely  worked  into  a  powder  by  being 
.trampl^ul  on,  and  in  this  stAte  is  used  tis  f  ' 
This  lichen  contains  a  nutritious  iti 
called  lichen-Htan-h,  along  with  a  I  l 
principle.  When  bcdied  and  nmcerated  in 
wat^r  it  forms,  a  nutritious  and  light  jelly, 
widch,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  mlik. 
haa  lieen  used  as  a  diet<»tlc  metlieine  in  caj«<*s  ot 
det'Iino,  and  was  fancied  at  one  time  ob  a  cura 
for  cnusufnptinn. 

The  EEi^'DKiiR  Moss. — Cladonia  ran^f^rima 
grows  in  great  al>undanee  in  the  ntu'ih  of 
EujH)iM»,  espeeially  in  Lapland,  where  It  con- 
st ltul4*s  almost  tlio  sole  winter  food  of  thn 
reindeer,  that  useful  animal,  without  which 
the  natives  of  that  liarren  region  could  not 
exist,     LinntPUB  assures  us  that  this  UcUen 
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grows  so  luxuriantly  in  Ltipland,   as  to  be 
found  f^omeUmcfi  a  foot  in  heii^lit. 

HoceUa  tinctoria^  from  which  Litmue  is 
obtiiined,  furnishes  an  excellent  d>'e.  Lec- 
anora  esrulenla  is  frequently  met  witli  In  Im- 
mense quantities  In  the  most  arid,  desert 
regions  of  Asia  and  north  Africa,  It  ixcufj* 
in  rounded  masses  about  the  f-izo  of  a  iillfcrti 
and  is  largely  used  as  ftHKl,  It  postiessestooj 
a  peculiar  interest,  on  account  of  its  being 
supposed,  by  some  comrnenUtors,  to  b«  the 
*♦  manna*  which  fed  the  children  of  Israel 
duHng  their  wanderings  in  the  wilderness, 

liicna'la.  The  name  pf  the  epecied  in  the 
Mai'assur  language*     Nat.  Ord,  Palmacetr. 

A  small  genus  of  very  elegant  palniH,  alliecl 
to  Cftrifpha,  naiivcs  of  the  EiLst  Indies,  New 
Gruinea,  and  northern  AustrulUi.  L.  grand  in 
i8yn.  Pritchardia  grandOi)  has  fan-shaped, 
deep,  briglit  green  leaves,  three  fer't  in  diam- 
et^^r,  borne  cm  long  slender  petioles  two  to 
three  feet  long.  It  was  discovered  in  one  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  and  takes  rank  among 
the  most  dititinet  and  attraotivo  Pnlms  ever 
introduced,  L.  acatifida^  has  a  slender  fitem, 
beadng  a  email  head  of  beautiful,  much- 
parted,  fan-tike  leaves,  of  an  intense  green. 
Kb  an  exhibition  plaiit  or  ornament  for  the 
green-house  or  conservatory,  it  is  highly  to 
be  recommended,  cith«T  when  young  or  in  a 
more  matui-e  st/ite.  The  stems  of  this  plant 
grow  from  flvo  to  el«ht  feet  high,  and  form 
the  hands^mio  walking  canes  Inipi^rted  into 
England  under  the  name  of  Pminug  Lnwyers. 

Iiiebl'gia.  Named  after  Liebig,  a  celebrated 
German  chemist,     N«t,  Ord.  iiefmeruecm, 

A  genus  of  hot-hoijso  ever;]^n3en  plants, 
eliied  to  CA»>£f«,  and  requiring  the  same 
tri.'atraent.  They  are  natives  of  the  Eafit 
Indies. 

Iiie'tzia.  Named  after  A.  Lieize^  a  niiraenf-man 
at  Rio  Janeiro,     Nat,  Ord.  Ge^tteracfn, 

L.  BrazileTUiU,  the  only  described  species, 
Is  a  &iove4ioiiBe  perennial  with  a  tuberous 
rhizome.  The  flowers  are  green ^  spotted  with 
brown,  and  are  remarkable  for  tiieir  curious 
form  AS  well  as  color.  It  w^as  introduced  from 
Braastl  in  1880,  and  Is  propagatea  by  seea^i, 
tubers,  or  cuttings. 

IdgneouB,  Having  the  terture  of  wood ;  of  or 
belonging  to  wood. 

Lignttm.  The  woikI  ;  that  central  part  of  a 
^teni  which  Hes  beneath  the  l^mrU,  or  its 
e^juivah'nt,  the  coiiieal  intf*gumenL 

Lignum  Vitae.    See  Guaia4T»fiu 

lii^tlaria.  From  Ugida,  a  strap;  referring  to 
the  tlorets.     Nat.  Ord.  Compomlm. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  her- 
bac<*iiiiB  perennials,  some  ot  which  areof  an 
ornamental  character,  and  are  favorite  garden 
IiUnls,  They  abounrl  In  tlio  mountAinou;* 
regions  of  Asia,  and  Imve  been  more  generally 
kni»wn  as  specicjj  of  Cintraria  and  Sene.(Ho.  L, 
Kitmpfrri  aureo-macuiala^  a  native  of  China, 
and  pojmlarly  knr)wn  as  Farfngium  gramU^  Is 
a  low  growing  broad -leaved  plaVtt,  remarkable 
for  its  f^hiny,  dark-grren  foliage,  which  is 
irregularly  blotcljcd  with  bright  yellow,  or 
sometimes  with  white  and  rose.  It  is  easily 
grown,  and  is  a  very  decorative  plant  for  the 
bonier.  It  requires  the  prr>teetion  of  the 
house  during  winter,  and  is  propagated  by 
dlvlftjon  In  .spring  or  autumn* 


liigmlate.     Strap^shafied ;    itarrow,    moderately 

long,  With  the  two  margins  parallel. 
Li^u'sticum.     Named  for  the  country  Lujuria^ 

where  the    olfleinal    Lovage,    L.    Levisticum, 

abounds.     Nat,  Ord.  Umbellifero!. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty  species  of  glabrous 

perennial  herbs,  dir^persed  over  the  northern 

hem  (sphere.     None  of  the  species  is   wtnth 

cultivating. 
Xiigtistil'na  AmureuBis.    A  synoDym  of  Sifringa 

Amurefutis> 

lign'Btnina.  Privet.  From  Ugarp,  t-o  tie  •  refer- 
ring to  the  use  made  of  the  llexible  sho^^ts* 
Nat.  Ord,  Olnwem. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  ornamental  shrubs,  or 
small  trees,  natives  of  tri*pical  Asia,  Japan, 
and  Northern  Africa.  The  species  are  of  ea^y 
culture  in  almost  any  B*nl  or  situntitni,  and 
are  especially  valuable  in  the  neigiiborhood  of 
large  towns,  where  a  wnetky  atmo*^phere  pre- 
vails; in  the  shade,  c>r  under  the  drip  of  tr^es, 
ij,  vulgnre,  the  common  Privet,  is  extensively 
Used  fur  hedges  In  ornamentjil  gardens,  owing 
to  its  bearing  clipping  without  injury.  L. 
ofatifolinHit  a  native  of  Japun»  commonly 
known  as  the  California  Prhet,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  and  m^st  florif(*rous  of  the  genus, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  pei-sist^ 
ence  of  its  foliage,  which  is  of  "a  dark  waxy - 
green  color,  and  cnnsith-rably  iarger  than  the 
ctnnmcm  Privet,  As  a  single  sped  on 'U  on  a 
hiwn,  or  fi»r  grouping  In  shrubberieK,  it  is  of 
rapid  growth  and  great  bc^auty,  while  its 
adaptation  as  a  hedge  plant  is  nnj^urpassed. 
L.  ovalifoiium  varifguttun  is  a  vigor* ms,  com- 
pact grower^  the  young  leaves  of  which  have 
a  beautiful  yellow  tint,  passing  into  white  a^ 
the  leaves  get  older.  All  the  specieft  ar© 
readily  increased  by  cuttings* 

Lilac.    See  Si/ringa  vulgaris, 

Lilia'ceee.  Including  Ht^in^rocaUidtm,  Tulip- 
aci'ts,  Coronarimy  Asphodelt^cB,  Aftparagiti^tp, 
and  ConralUtriiH^m,  A  natural  order  of  herbs» 
shrubs,  or  treew,  with  bulbs,  eorms,  rhizomes, 
or  fibrous  roots,  simple,  sheathing,  or  clasping 
leaves,  and  regular  llowei-s.  They  are  natives  of 
both  temperate  and  tropical  regions, and  pos- 
sess medicinalqualities.  Onions,  Leeks,  Garlic, 
Chives,  ShuUotj  Iteeambole,  Tidips,  Hyacinths, 
Lilies,  ete.,  are  all  furnished  by  plants  belong* 
ing  to  this  extensive  order.  There  are  up- 
ward of  150  genera  and  l,2ii0  speci«»s.  Lilinm, 
Tufipa,  HtfOciiUhuM,  Yitrrn,  AgapanthuJi,  Anpho- 
di'ititi^  and  DraciEna^  are  exantpleH  of  the  order. 

Lilium.  The  Lily.  From  the  Celtic  word  /i, 
filgnflying  whiteness;  the  lily  having  long 
been  considered  an  emblem  of  whiteness  and 
purity,    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecF., 

This  genus,  the  type  of  an  extensive  oiVler, 
numbers  upward  of  sixty  species,  and  is  emi- 
nently distinguished  for  its  surpassing  loveli- 
ness,  its  rare  combination  of  grandeur  and 
chaste  beauty,  A  remarkable  feature  in  this 
family  of  phints  is,  that  it  has  no  poor  r«ia- 
tions.  In  a  general  collection  of  the  species, 
all  that  can  Ik3  imagined  desirnhle  and  perfect 
in  floral  forms  will  be  reiili/,ed,  A  great 
inducement  to  the  culti\"ation  of  this  genus  Is 
their  eas<?of  culture,  and  their  almost  perfect 
hardiness,  thriving  with  all  the  vigor  of  indig- 
enous forms  when  plant<*d  in  the  Hoover  bor- 
der. All  of  them  delight  In  liglit  rich  soil, 
such  as  is  afforded  by  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
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well-rottod  mamire,  and  ono  \iniform  ti*e&t- 
ment  is  applicable  under  ail  eircumsliincoH  to 
the  whole  of  the  speeies;  all  may  be  grown 
together  in  the  boniert  and  remain  undis- 
turbed a  number  of  years»  frequent  lemovala 
bei  ug  i  [1  j  n  r  Ju  u  s,  by  d  e  stro  j  I  ng  t  h  e  too  is.  A 1 1 
the  species  thrive  best  wlten  piaiited  in  partial 
fihado,  the  shrubbery  border,  or  in  lurge  beds 
in  an  open  grove.  Propagated  by  ofTsetS. 
When  the  old  bulbs  havo  several  small  ones 
formed  around  them,  take  them  up  in  Oeto* 
ber,  divide  them  into  single  bulbs,  and  re- 
plant the  large  flowering  bulbs  immediately 
into  fresh*  rich  earth,  where  they  are  to 
flower.  Plant  the  small  bulbs  in  a  bed  of  the 
same  kind  of  soil  by  themselves;  let  them 
remain  until  sufficiently  large  and  strong  for 
flowerings  which  should  require  but  two 
years ;  then  take  them  up,,  select  the  larger 
bulbs»  and  plant  them  where  they  are  to 
remain,  taking  eare  to  enrich  the  earth  with 
well  decomposed  manure;  the  email  ones  to 
be  replanted  as  before,  h.  c-andufum  should 
be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  August  or  flrtst 
part  of  September,  as  the  bulbs  make  a 
growth  in  autumn,  tipon  which  in  a  gr*'at 
measure  depends  their  flowering  the  coming 
season.  In  selecting  the  situation  for  the 
Lily-bed,  ear©  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
dryest  spot  possible,  where  water  is  not  liable 
to  stand  In  the  winter.  A  good  mulching  of 
leftves,  eoarae  manure,  or  evergreen  boughs 
will  prove  highly  l>4*nefieial.  The  species  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  tliroughout  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere; a  few  only  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  sub  tropical  Asia.  California  has 
furnished  several  that  are  among  the  more 
dlfllcult  to  cultivate  here,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  seasons  of  growth.  Jajmn  has 
furnished  by  far  the  greater  nun  *>er  of  really 
excellent  species^  among  which  are  L.  awra- 
tum^  or  Golden  banded,  of  which  there  are 
many  beautiful  varieties  In  cultivation;  L. 
tmeciosuin  and  Its  varieties ;  L.  Kranieriif  L. 
XttichUiniit  L*  Tigrinum  Jlore  pleno,  L.  Tkun- 
btrgiamum  In  variety,  L.  i*}n^yiifrum,  L.  Han 
«of»<,  etc.  L*  candidum,  the  oldest  known 
speelea,  comes  from  the  Levant.  Asia  fur- 
nishes L.  Chaicedoiiicum  and  L.  ^Ujanteum: 
Siberia  the  beautiful  little  L.  tenui/olium^ 
which  is  there  grown  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  United  States  contributes  L.  guperbum, 
L.  Canadenae,  L.  Philadetphirumf  L.  Catesbiri, 
L.  Carolinianum^  and  L.  Cotumbianum,  to- 
gether with  L.  Wa^hingt4ynianumf  L,  Hum- 
boldti,  L.  partem,  L,  Califarnicum^  L^pardtdu 
num,  L.  Roezlii,  L,  Parryi  and  L,  Walk^rii 
from  California.  Most  of  the  other  species 
are  found  scattered  throughout  Europe.  The 
great  popularity  of  this  flower  has  Induced 
the  growers  and  dealers  to  sutMllvltle  the 
species  and  multiply  varieties  to  such  an 
extent  as  tobewiider  the  amateur  In  making 
a  selection.  A  promin^^nt  European  house 
offers  sixty  varieties  of  L.  elfgan»{L,  Thm^btT' 
gia.num)t  and  nearly  as  many  of  L.  »petiomim 
(L.Umcifolium)*  L.  eandidum^  the  Annuncia- 
tion, or  St.  Joseph's  Lily,  has  eight  varieties, 
1#.  ufi^btJ&ahMn  about  thirty,  any  one  of  «  hich 
would  well  represent  tht3  family.  All  the 
species  succeed  well  grown  in  pots,  but  sev- 
eral bear  what  is  termed  foiling,  or  being 
made  to  bloom  out  of  their  natural  season. 
The  principal  of  these  are   L.   candidum^  L, 
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hngiflorumt  and  L,  HarrisiL  The  lattor  of 
thefee,  L.  Harrittii,  or  the  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily,  was  introduced  Into  general  cultivation 
about  1878.  There  Is  some  question  whether 
it  is  a  **  sport "  from  the  old  Lilium  longi^ 
Jtorum^  or  Trumpet  Lily,  or  wliether  long 
years  of  cultivation  in  the  congenial  climate 
of  Bermuda  has  so  changed  the  nature  of  the 
plant  as  to  give  it  the  wonderful  free-flower* 
ing  properties  it  possesses.  We  are  Inclined 
to  think  the  variety  is  distinct  from  L.  Umgi- 
florumt  for  It  is  not  only  more  proliflc  in  flow- 
erlng»  but  the  flowers  are  wider  and  more 
robust,  a  result  not  to  be  expected  from  any 
temporary  cultivation  in  a  climate  no  matter 
how  congonlal.  The  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Bermuda  Easter  Lily  are  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  in  use  for  Eoman  Hyacinths, 
or  Lily-of-tiie- Valley  (see  ConiHiUnrin),  except 
that  after  the  bc*xea  or  pots  are  flllod  with 
roots  the  time  for  the  development  of  the 
Ilower  Is  longer.  The  dry  bulbs,  however, 
usually  can  be  procured  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  August,  and  If  potU^d  or 
boxed  up  at  that  time,  and  placed  out&Ide, 
will  form  roots  sufficient  to  enable  ihem  to 
be  brought  into  the  green-house  by  the  flrst 
of  October,  and  if  kept  in  a  temperature  of 
sijtty  degrees  at  nighty  with  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  higher  during  the  daytime,  will  give 
a  crop  of  flowers  by  ChrlBtmas.  Tho  Bermuda 
Lily  Is  largely  use^  for  decoration  at  Easter, 
and  for  that  season,  beginning  to  f«ireH  In 
Januaiy  will  be  soon  enough.  Lilium  Umgi- 
Jtonim  and  L.  candidtmi  require  exactly  the 
same  treatment,  except  that  neither  of  these 
can  be  made  to  flower  so  early  as  the  Bermuda 
Lily. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  Calif omlan 
Lilies  often  remain  a  whole  year  In  the 
ground  before  growing. 

LUj.  A  general  name  for  plants  of  the  genus 
Lilittm,  applied  also  to  varioua  other 
plants. 

African.     AgftpatUhttA  utfibrUat}iA, 

Annunciation.     JJhum   vnnilninm. 

Atamasco.     ZtphyrnTdhc^  AtumaHO}, 

Be  11  ado  una.    Arnaryttis  Belktdmma* 

Bermuda*    Lilium  HarHMi, 

Blackberry.     Pardanthas  Chinew»ut. 

Cape.     Crinum  CapeitMe, 

Chequered.    Fritiiluria    Melm^riB, 

Cubari.     Sdlla  ppruvian^u 

Easter.    Lilium  longiflorum  and  L.  HmHaiL 

Golden  banded.    Lilium  mtnthtm. 

Guernsey.    Nerine  Samiemdn* 

Jacobimn.    Spreketia  (Am€tryUvsi)  /onuaiifttlwfl 

Japan.    Lilium  spectoaufiu 

Knight's  Star.    The  genus  Hippeastrum, 

Martngon.     Lilium  Martngon, 

Mediterranean.     PatiCratium  marilitnum 

Of  the  Amazon.     EtictutriA  Amnzimica. 

Of  the  Nile.     Hichardia  .j^hopiat. 

Of  the  Valley.      See  Convattarin  mnjali^. 

Of  the  Valley,  Tree.     Andromeda  Jltpritntntk^ 

Orange.     Lilium  eroceum, 

8t.  Bruno's.    Antkerieum  LUiwitntm. 

8t  James's  Cross,      8prcktilia/orm4mitMma^ 

Bt  .Toseph's.    Lilium  oandkktm. 

Bcarborough.     VallotapurpureOi 

Scarlet  Maj*tagtm.    Lilium  Chalcttkmievm* 

Swamp.     Lilium  miprrlmm. 

Sword,    The  geniis  (ilcuii^lua. 

Tiger.    LUium  tiifrinum. 
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Tom  Thumb.    Lilium  tenuifoUum. 
Trumpet,  Whitp.     Lilium  Umgxfiormn, 
Turban.    Lilium  Pofuponium. 
Turk's  Caji.     Varieties  of  Lilium  Mnrtagon. 
Turk's  Ca|>,  Am<*rlettn.     Lilium  ifuperbtim. 
White  Water.    See  Ni/mphma  ddoratu. 
Yellow  Foad.    Nuphar  advena. 

JaXy-ThoTtL    The  genus  Catesbtsh* 

Iiima  Bean.     See  Phnseohm  hmatus, 

Iiimato'des.  Name  unexplained.  Nat  Ord. 
Orehidartm. 

A  Kenus  of  East  Indian  terrestrial  Orchids, 
nearly  aiiii^d  to  Oahinih^.  L.  roam  is  a  very 
b*>autifui  plant.  Tlif^  ttowc*r»  are  from  pure 
wUite  to  tlii*  df  Hpest  pink,  produced  on  a  tali 
Bpike,  which  protMieds  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb  after  the  foliage  b«bs  died  away.  Thc^y 
require  the  same  treatment  oa  the  Cakintke. 

Linibate,  Haviu^  oue  color  surrounded  hy 
an  edging  of  ant  aher. 

liime.    bee  Fertilixers, 

Iilme,  of  commerce.    Bee  CUru»* 

lAmm  Tree,  oi'  Linden.    See  Tilea. 

Xdmna'utbemiini.  Floatinij;  Heart ;  From  limine, 
a  marsh,  and  anthon,  a  tlower;  from  the  situ- 
ation b  where  they  grow.  Nat.  Ord.  GerUi- 
oftacea, 

A  genus  of  very  Interesting  and  beautiful 
aquatic  plants,  closely  allied  to  VUiarsia,  two 
species  of  which  are  oec*isionaiiy  met  In 
poudB  from  Maine  southward.  L.  lacunosa,  is 
a  charming  plant  having  at  first  sight  tliie 
appearance  of  a  miniature  Water  Liiy.  Its 
leaves  are  from  one  to  trt'o  inches  in  diameter, 
beautifully  blotched  with  brown^  giving  them 
an  appearance  similar  to  iliosae  of  the  Cycla- 
men. The  flowers  are  white,  about  half  an 
inch  across,  and  very  curiously  borne  upon 
the  same  stem  which  bears  the  leaves.  The 
plant  blooms  freely  all  summer,  and  will 
grow  In  either  siudlow  or  deep  wat"?r»  and 
would  make  a  chanuing  plant  for  the  aijua* 
rtum.  L,  Nympk/r&kks,  a  Eur4>pean  species  it* 
perfectly  hardy  and  pr«jduccs  its  bright  yellow 
flowLTS  in  great  profuston.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful hardy  aquatic,  but  somewhat  difllcult  to 
eradicate  wlieii  once  establiiished. 

Iilmjia'nthee.  From  itm/i^,  a  marsh,  and  anlhos, 
a  dower;  in  aiititiion  to  the  habitat  of  the 
plant.      Nat.  Ord.  Geraniaoem, 

A  email  g^mus  of  hardy  annuals  from  Cali- 
fornia. They  are  of  trailing  habit,  and  produce 
email  white,  and  yellow  and  white  flowers, 
quite  fragrant  and  neat,  but  not  ^liowj'. 
They  come  soon  into  flower  after  the  seed  is 
sown,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  can  be  kept 
up  by  occasional  j^owinga  during  summer. 
They  are  not  at  at)  particular  aa  to  Boil,  but 
prefer  a  moist  situation. 

lilmno^bltim.  American  Frog^s  Bit.  From 
iimnobiim,  living  in  poois,  Nat.  Ord.  Ihjdro* 
^^iridm^fE, 

A  getms  of  aquatic  plants,  floating  in  stag- 
nant water,  common  almost  everywhere. 

Iilnitio^charia.  From  Umfw^  a  pool,  and  chairo, 
to  delight  In;  referring  to  their  habitat. 
Nat.  Ord.  Alisma/cefB. 

JL  small  genus  of  green- house  aquatic 
plants,  with  yellow  flowers  and  heart-shaped 
leaves,  natives  of  BraziL  Two  speciefl»  L. 
FtumieH  and  L,  Htimboldtii,  are  in  cultiva- 
tlon,  and  are  favorite  plants  for  the  aquarium. 
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Tilmodo^rum  tuber oaum.  A  synonym  for  Colo- 
pOijon  putckelltis. 

Idmo'nia.  From  limoun,  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  Citron.     Nat.  Ord.  Rulctcem. 

A  small  germ**  of  evergreen  shrubs  from 
the  Eaat  Indies,  China  and  New  Holland.  L. 
acidi»sima,  typical  of  the  genus,  is  a  spiny- 
shrub  growing  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and 
having  pinnate  leaves  with  winged  stalks, 
and  racemes  of  pure  wiilte  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  >^ize  of  a  damson  plum,  j^el- 
low,  with  a  re<l  or  purpliah  tint.  The  Java- 
nese employ  the  extremidy  acid  pulp  of  these 
fruits  as  a  substitute  for  soap.  The  fruit  is 
also  used  medicinally. 

Limonla'strum.    From  tei'mcm,  a  meadow,  and 

Anifr,  a  star;  in  allusion  to  tlie  starry  flowers, 
and  the  liabitat  of  the  plants.  Nai.  Ord. 
Plumhaginace^. 

A  snmli  genus  of  nearly  hardy  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  western  Mediterranean  region. 
They  are  closely  allied  to  Statiee  and  have 
the  blue  flowers  and  gcnenii  appearance  of 
some  of  the  more  twiggy  species  of  that 
genus.  All  tiie  green  parts  of  the  plants  are 
covered  with  white  discs  of  calcareous 
matter. 

Limoo.  A  name  used  in  some  of  the  Paclflo 
Islands  for  Sea- weed. 

Ltaa'cea&.  A  small  natural  order  of  herbs,  or 
shrubs,  with  entire,  sessile,  alternate,  op* 
posite,  or  verticiilate  leaves,  which  have  oc- 
eafiinnally  a  pair  of  minute  glands  at  the  base. 
Flowers  roi;alar  and  heriimphrodite,  usually 
terminal,  \thn\  yellow  or  white,  randy  |iifik. 
Linum  u*titatisHimum,  yields  the  flax  and  Un- 
seed of  commere<\  Th<^  order  contains  four- 
teen genera,  and  ttver  125  spjt'L'fes. 

lina'ria.  Toad  Flax.  From  linum^  flax;  on 
account  of  the  slmliurity  of  the  leaves.  Nat. 
O  rd .  Scroph  idariacew. 

A  very  large  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  her- 
bacecms  perennials,  and  a  few  half-hardy  and 
tender  species.  Many  of  them  are  exceed- 
ingly ornamental.  JLr,  Cf/mhaiaria  Is  the  well- 
known  Kenilworth  Ivy,  or  Coliseum  Ivy»  a 
valuable  trailing  plant,  and  one  of  the  best 
for  hanging  baskets  and  rustic  designs. 
There  Is  a  very  pretty  variegated  form  of  this 
species.  L.  trio niU hop f tor a^  remarkable  for  the 
reBemblance  of  its  flowers  to  three  little 
birds  attached  to  t lie  spur.  L,  vulgaris,  com- 
monly known  as  Butter-and-Eggs,  was  Intro- 
duced Into  Fhila^bdphia  as  a  garden  flower 
many  years  ago,  and  hii«  become  thoroughly 
naturalized,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  in  numy 
parts  of  the  country.  When  once  introduced 
it  takes  almost  eomplete  [lOssosRlon  of  the 
soil,  producing  an  almost  innumerable  num- 
Iwr  of  seeds,  besides  its  rapid  increase  by 
means  of  its  numerous  spreading  roots.  The 
useful  species  are  ail  readily  Increased  from 
seeds. 

Iilnco'nla.  Said  to  be  a  south  African  name, 
Nat.  Ord.  Bruniacem. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  Epacris-llke,  green- 
house shrubs,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  leaves  are  spirally  arranged,  and 
the  solitaiy  wlilte  flowers  are  borne  in  the 
axlla  of  the  upper  leavos.  They  were  flrst 
Introduced  in  )H16  and  x'cqulre  tlm  same 
culture  aa  the  JHomna^  which  they  much  re- 
semble. 
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Lindelo'fia.  Named  In  hooar  of  Frtidrich  tson 
Lindniof,  of  DurjuBtudtf  a  patron  of  botAny. 
Nttt,  Ord.  Baraginaeem. 

L.  specUtbilis  is  a  rather  showy  porennial. 
growing  about  ono  and  a  hutf  feet  higli, 
bearing  In  early  Bummiir,  drooping  eltisters 
of  deep  purple-blue  tlowors.  It  Is  hardy  in 
well  drained  situations,  but  is  not  so  valuable 
a  plant  as  many  others  of  the  some  order. 
Syn.  Otpiofilossum  longiflorum. 

Linden.    Soe  Tilia. 

loiide'nia.  Named  after  J.  Linden^  a  Belgian 
horticulturist.     Nat.  Ord,  RubiaeetF. 

A  small  genu!^,  natives  of  Mexico,  Central 
Amerioa,  and  the  Fiji  If^lands,  L.  rividaris, 
the  only  ftpeciets  yet  in  <!ultiviition,  is  a  dis- 
tinet  phwit,  with  ratht^r  small  laneeohite 
loaves,  luid  bearing  solitary  long-tubed  white 
flowers  nearly  live  inches  long,  from  short 
spurs.  Although  the  flowers  are  solitary,  the 
plant  is  very  free-blooming  and  18  ri;mark- 
ably  intereatiug.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  lfci5fJ,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings 
(*f  the  ripened  wood, 

Linde'ra.  Wild  Allspice.  Fever  Bufth.  Named 
arter  John  hinder,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nat. 
Ord.  Lauractm, 

A  tall-gr  >wiQg  ah  rub,  common  in  damp 
woodft  from  New  York  south  ward*  Syn. 
La\iru»  Bensoin. 

Idndiiai'mera.  Named  In  honor  of  F.  Lind' 
heimeTt  the  discoverer  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Oril, 
CompoHittjB, 

L,  ietmui,  the  only  species  is  an  erect, 
branching,  half-hardy  annual,  with  yellow 
llowers  rt^sembllng  a  Zinnia.  Introduced  to 
cuUlvatlou  from  Texas. 

Ll'ndleya.  Named  after  FrofeHsor  lAndky  by 
Humlxddtaad  Kunth.    Nat.  Ord.  RoaaauB, 

L.  meAifiloidpH,  the  only  species,  is  an  orna* 
mental,  low-growing*  evergreen  tree  or  BhruJ>, 
native  of  the  mountainous  regionft  of  Mexlue. 
It  has  simple*  crenutate,  shiu ing  leaves,  and 
solitary,  large,  white,  sweet-scented  Uowers, 
borne  on  the  tips  of  Its  branchlet^s.  It  was  In- 
troduced to  cultivation  in  184^5,  and  Is  nro- 
pagated  by  cuttings  of  tlie  ripened  woou  in 
beat,  or  by  grafting  on  the  Hawthorn. 

Lindsas'a.     A  synonym  of  Lindsat/a,  which  see. 

Mndsay^a.  Named  after  Archibahi  Lindsay^  a 
diHtuiK'uiHhed  EngUfeh  botajiist.  Nat.  Ord'. 
Ptdifpod  iar*'4T, 

A  genuw  Iff  about  fifty  species  of  handsome 
tropical  ferns,  most  of  them  difficult  to 
cultivate. 

Linear.    Narrow,  short,  with  parallel  margins, 

as  the  leaf  of  the  Yew. 
Ling.     Calluna  mUgaris^  also  a  Chinese  name  for 

Trnpn  bicorn^, 

Li'an^a.  Twin*Flower,  Dr.  J.  F«  Gronovlus, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Linnteus,  selected 
this  little  depressed,  early*floweHng,  long- 
overlooked  northeni  plant,  t^.*  transmit  the 
Illustrious  name  of  Linnaaus  to  posterity. 
Nat.  Or*L  CaprifoUncetE, 

it,  borfnlis,  the  only  species^  Is  a  beautiful 
little  trailing  evergn^en  plant,  with  long, 
alender  branches,  bearing  sujall  ovate  or 
obovate  leaves,  slightly  tooth^^d  at  the  top, 
and  sending  up  erect,  thread-like  flower  stjdks, 
which  fork  near  the  top,  and  Iwar  two  grace* 
fully     drooping,      very      fragrant     bell-like 
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flowers,  of  a  pale  pink  or  nearly  white  color, 
and  almost  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  grows 
almost  exclusively  In  woorls,  in  cold,  moist 
situations,  is  common  from  New  Jerst^y 
northward,  and  is  widely  dispersed  over 
northern  Europe  and  Asia.  According  to 
some  wTiters,  its  secant  is  so  powerfvii,  especi- 
ally at  night,  that  it  may  be  discovered  at  a 
considerable  distance.  The  Laplanders,  use  a 
decoction  of  it*  flowers  as  a  remedy  In  rheu- 
matic complaints. 

Linoay'ria.      A    genus  of    0>mpo«eUm  of   little 

horticultural  value.  L.  cfiiforiaofa,  with  gol- 
den-yellow flowers,  a  native  of  Australia,  Is  in 
cultivati»m  iis  a  harfiy»  herbaceous  pereuniah 
L.  vulgarm^  Goldilocks,  Is  a  shou-y  British 
perennial  producing  its  bright  yellow  flowers 
111  terminal  clusters  in  late  summer  and 
a u  t u  mn.    Syn .  Chrifsocoma  L  inostpns . 

Ll'nuna,  Flax.  From  the  Celtic  word  tlin,  a 
thn.'ad  ;  whence  the  Gret^k  linont  anti  the  Latin 
lilt  am.     Nat.  Ord.  Liimw^. 

This  genus  contains  upward  of  fifty  Bpeel<;s 
of  various  eharac^ttu's,  some  rising  to  be  small 
shrubs,  liardy  and  tender  perennials,  bien- 
nials, nnd  annuals;  all  of  them  Interesting, 
and  many  very  handsome.  The  tender 
species  require  the  cndinaiy  treatment  of 
greenhouse  plants.  L.  tri^inum  (Syn.  RHn^ 
wnrtia  trigina)  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
ail  our  yeUow-tlowering  shrubby  green-house 
plants ;  while  L,  gi'tindiiftorum,  one  of  the  best 
and  most  showy  annuals  in  cultivation,  has 
magnillcent  crimson  flowers.  L.  Jlavum,  and 
all  the  tall-growing  species  And  a  place  ia 
the  borders,  and  the  dwarf  kinds  on  the  rock- 
work  or  in  the  riX^k-gardens.  The  latter  ore 
somewhat  Impatient  of  "wet  In  winter,  and  in 
eonsequent'e  are  nwually  pi>t.ted  In  nutuinn*  and 
kept  in  a  cold-frame  during  winter.  L.  wtita- 
tiMHimum^  the  common  annual  Flax,  has 
be^m  an  object  of  cultivation  from  the 
earliest  times.  Mr.  B.  Clarke  thus  descHbes 
it  in  the  "  Treasury  of  Botany  :  **  "  Tlie  plant 
has,  for  the  most  part,  solii  ;■*•  -•  •♦i>  ert-^t 
stems,    alternate     snjooth     i  eolate 

leaves,  and  a  corymbose  Ini  e;  the 

sepals  are  ovate*acute,  with  a  ujnmbraneou» 
margin  ;  and  the  petals  are  blue,  throe  timi** 
longer  than  the  calyx.  The  finer  kinds  of  the 
linen  of  commerce  are  manufactured  from  the 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  stem  of  this  plant ;  and 
the  si^ed,  called  Linseed,  Is  seareely  less  valu- 
able, on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  oil 
contained  in  the  embryo.  The  seeds  contain 
a  mueila^^e,  w*hich,  dissolved  in  water,  la 
demulcent  and  emollient,  and  the  meal  of  the 
seed  is  used  for  poultices.  The  cake  remain- 
ingafter  the  oil  Is  expressed,  is  f -♦  -  -f  ly 
used  in  fattening  cattle.'*    L.  cath  fv 

markable  for  Its  erect,  much-branr  n^^ 

its  op[K>siU?.  smooth  obovat^i  lamin»laUe 
leaves,  and  small  while  flt»wers,  is  o^^casionaUy 
used  in  medicine,  tndng  bitter  and  purgative* 

Lion's  Ear.    See  I^Xfnoivi. 

Iiion'a  Foot.    See  Jj4'tmtopodmm, 

Lion '  B  TaiL     Ltonot  is  Lecrn  urns . 

lipa'ria.  From  Upartm,  oily,  shining:  in  Mu- 
8lon  to  the  shining  surfm*e  of  the  leav«s* 
Nat.  Ord.  LegumiwMtr. 

A  genus  of  south  African  shrubs  with  un- 
divided, alternate,  lanceolate  ieavea,  nnd 
bright  yellow  flowen^,  in  t4?rmlnal  headfl.     L. 
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parra  ami  L.  nphftrica,  the  two  speeioe  Intro- 
duced, all*  pn»(«igMit*d  hy  euttinge  of  tlio 
y*>ung  8lRH»t>i,  and  Ihrivt*  b«8t  In  a  compost 
of  turfy  Xomn  and  fibrous  peat* 

lii'paris.  From  6'p«rw«,  imctijcHjs;  referring  to 
the  leavc»».     Nat,  On].  (Jrchidacpit. 

A  i&raiiU  genus  of  terresLrinl  nnd  epiphytal 
l^rchida,  of  no  »i>et'ial  merit.  They  have 
mostly  pui'pllfth  or  greenish  tlowei^.  Several 
of  the  fij»ecle8  are  coruinon  in  niolet  wood- 
lands In  the  Middle  States  and  westward. 

Idp  Fern.        See  Cheilanttifs. 

Li'ppia.  In  hrmor  of  A.  Lippiy  a  French  physi- 
eiiiii.     Nat.  Ord.  Vrriw'waw^r. 

A  lar^Q  genus  of  ghruhs  or  sub-shrubs, 
mrely  herbs*  mostly  American,  a  few  being 
found  in  Africa.  But  few  of  the  speciea  are 
in  cultivation.  Aloysia  ciJriodoni,  tiie  Lemon 
Verbena,  Ib  b^'  some,  [»laeed  iu  tliis  genus. 

liiqiiida'mbar.  From  UfpthiHn,  liquid,  and  amhar, 
aint>er;  referring  to  the  gum,  caihMl  liquirl 
8to!iix,  produced  by  some  species.     Nat.  Urd. 

A  ^<*nii4  of  beautiful  deciduous  trees,  L. 
tttijraciflwi,  our  common  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  is 
one  of  our  finest  forest  trees,  and  one  deserv- 
ing more  general  cultivattcm  on  the  lawn,  and 
for  A  shades  tree  upon  ttie  rotuisides.  It  i-*  a 
tall,  eroct-growing  tree  of  elegant  B|jpearanee, 
esf»eciidly  in  autumn,  when  its?  beautiful  istar- 
6ha|»ed  leaves  which  are  very  fragrant  wtten 
bruii!:ted,  or  aft*'r  a  shower  wiu'u  young, 
change  to  a  bright  red,  ipiite  a>i  conspicuous 
as  those  of  tiie  Maple,  and  ivmiiiu  on  the  tree 
much  longer.  TIds  Is  the  tree  whoi^e  rough, 
CO  iky- ridged  branches,  are  eold  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  a*;' the  "  Alligator  Phint."  These 
ph*ceH  of  eticit  are  si)ld  by  the  thousamis 
ifVt*ry  season  ut  from  t  wenty-rtve  to  ilfty  events 
ea<.*h,  t'»  unsopJiL>Jiticat<.'dcity  men,  with  alunit 
tkS  much  clinnce  of  growing  as  their  fence 
pk'ltets.  There  are  several  other  sp+'cie?*, 
one  from  tlie  Levant,  and  tlie  others  of  bile 
Inlrnduction  rr<Mu  rormosa,  one  or  more  of 
wliich  funit'^h  the  wood  used  by  the  Clunese 
to  uuike  the  chests  in  wln*"h  tlii'y  export  their 
U*a,     Tlu'v  are  incnmsed  by  seeds, 

Liquid  Mantiiea.     See  Manures. 

Liquor tc€.     See  Ghjeiftrhiza. 

Liriode^udroa.  Tidip  Tree,  From  iHtion,  a 
lily,  and  drndron,  a  tree;  the  Ui*w<'r  pro<luoe<I 
by  this  tr«M»  liears  some  resemblance  to  a 
Lily,  but  in  more  lilfQ  a  Tulip.  NaL  Ord. 
MatjuoUaeen. 

L.  iwfipiTpni,  the  only  spoeios,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  forest  tn»es,  and  lias  no 
superior  ftjr  a  shxide  tree  wiiere  there  Is 
plenty  of  rofmi  for  its  perfect  di^velopnient. 
It  IsVonimon  from  Canada  to  Loulsiaiin  in 
rich  wcKHllandi*.  whore  it  sometimes  attains  a 
height  of  2(K)  feet,  with  a  trunk  ah  straigiit 
t%A  an  arrow.  Its  llowers  which  are  of  the  size 
and  «liape  of  TulipM,  and  very  fragrant,  are 
F'f  '  '  in  June  in  tite  gr<^atest  abundunce. 
1  lisii  wlilte,   V7iri»"^ated  witli  yelh»w 

a  I  Tlwre  are  two  varieti»'S  of   the 

&fM?ei«««»»  one  of  which  furnisher  white,  the 
otiier  yellowiali  lumber.  The  former  Is  of 
but  little  value  to  the  mechanic,  Init  the  hiLt<*r 
Is  highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  for  boiit^ 
building  and  especially  in  tlic  manufacture  of 
wooden  pumpw,  woo*len-ware,  etc.  ;  it  Is  also 
largely   used  for  carriage   bodies,     Lirioden* 
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drin,  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  diaphoretic 
properties,  is  tihluined  by  macerating  the 
inner  bark,  especially  the  root.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe» 

Z^Mope  graminifolia.  A  eynonym  of  Op^io- 
pogvn  tipiaiiiim, 

Iilsia'nthuB.  From  h/»U.  tiie  termination  of  & 
disease,  an<l  atUhot*,  a  flower;  referring  to  Jta 
intense  bitterness  ami  medicinal  properties. 
Nat,  Ord.  Genii*  in  mum. 

This  genus  is  conj posed  of  green-house  an- 
nuals and  evergreens,  mostly  of  litthj  merit 
as  tJowering  plants,  the  exception  being  L. 
princ(^}s,  an  eviu green  shrub  from  New 
Grenada,  that  hais  long  hanging  llowers  of 
a  rich  scarlet,  shading  into  yellow^  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emeral<i  green,  (Ive-lobed 
limb.  This  species  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  was  Introduced  in  IH48.  L.  RHSHcttkinwt 
(Syn.  EiiMomtt  HiiAM^^lUanum),  an  an  nun  I  or 
biennial  from  Sltxii  t>,  is  another  very  pretty 
species  with  ri(  h  blue  ilo\v»rs  bhatled  with 
pvH'ple,     It  is  propagated  oidy  by  seeds. 

Usaa'nthe.  From  Ii**»os^  smooth,  and  anth/m,  a 
tJower ;  in  r*'ference  to  the  limb  of  Uie  corolla 
being  tiestitute  of  hairs.  Nat,  Ord-  Epa- 
cridaeeai. 

A  genus  of  small,  rigid  shrubs,  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  hlgh.iind  sel- 
dom excecfling  five  feet,  having  snmll  needle- 
point id  leaves,  and  small,  usually  while  llow- 
ers, borne  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  tht> 
I uaiie h <  s.  L .  mipkiii ,  a  miti ve  of  si nd h-eastern 
Australia,  is  called  the  Australian  Cranberry, 
on  account  of  its  resemblance  both  in  size  iiml 
color  to  tlie  European  Cranberry,  but  Its  flesh 
is  thin,  tiwi  more  like  that  of  the  Siberian 
Crab.  The  fruits  of  L.  »trigoH(u  and  L.  Mon- 
tana tir*^  vaitn  in  Tasmania,  the  latter  being 
a  veiy  dwarf  ini>untnin  species,  b«3aring  large, 
white,  transparent,  tle^hy  fruits. 

Iiisaochi'luB.  From/tV«o«smootl»,  and  cheiltm^A 
lip  ;  in  allusion  to  the  lip  of  the  Hower*  Nat. 
Urd.  Orchidacecr, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  from  Africa* 
pr<iducing  racemes  ut  rather  showy  Jlowei"» 
from  tiie  base  of  the  pseu<lo-bulbs.  The 
s|>ecies  are  not  very  numerous,  ami  the  few 
are  only  met  with  in  iai^ge  collections. 

Li^atera.  Twaybhide.  Dedicated  to  Dr.  Mttrtifi 
Lmtir,  an  eai'ly  British  naturalist.  Nat.  Onl. 
Orchidnt'Vd. 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  b<mring 
slomier  spikes  of  small  green  Howers,  of  no 
special  int<F'rest  except  in  botanical  coileetlons. 
The  several  species  are  conxmou  ttiroughuut 
the  1/nitedStJitcs, 

liita'ntbes.  From  Utrm,  small,  and  anth<m^  a 
rtower;  because  of  the  extremely  smalt  size 
of  llio  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  JAUacem, 

L.  pHmlhiA,  the  only  species,  la  an  oxeeed- 
tngly  small  bulbous  phint,  having  a  bulb  about 
the  size  of  a  peji.  Tlie  flt>wers  are  small, 
white,  solitary'  and  drooping.  It  Wfvs  intro- 
duced from  8<>ufh  Africa  in  1B70,  and  forms  a 
pretty  object  wheu  grown  In  clumpe  in  a 
pot, 

Iiitbospe'riBum.  Gromwell,  From  tUkoA,  a 
stori»%  and  x;>*Tiita,  a  seed;  the  little  nuts  or 
seeds  are  extremely  Imrd,  and  have  a  surface* 
as  smooth  as  polished  pebbles.  Nat.  Ord. 
BoTiUjintitx'iT . 
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Annual  and  perennial  herl>s,  and  sometimes 
6h^u^i>.  of  easy  culture.  S«^me  of  the  species 
are  well  adapted  for  r<x?k-\vork  and  for  the 
\j*jT<\*^t.  L.  proiftrcUum  is,  unqu**stionably,  one 
of  Ih^  m*^t  beautiful  of  gpring-Howering  per- 
^-uniaN,  when  it  succeeds  properly.  A  light, 
w»;ll-<lrained  mAi  is  ne<'essary  to"  have  it  in 
perfect  health.  It  is  a  prr>strate,  half-shrubby 
plant,  with  rich,  d«.H'j>-blue  flowers,  resembling 
those  ot  the  Forget-me-not,  and  succeeds  best 
in  a  light,  well-drained  soil.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Europe,  and  was  introduced  in  1825, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Utmns.  A  blue  dye  prepared  from  RoceUa 
tindoria,  and  some  other  Lichens.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  chemists,  as  it*  affords 
a  delicate.'  test  for  acids  and  alkalies,  since 
blue  litmus  pafx^r  acquires  from  acids  a  red 
tint,  which  is  restored  by  alkalies. 

litobro'chia.  A  cf>mmemorative  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  Polypodiacece. 

An  extensive  genus  of  tropical  Ferns,  dif- 
fering from  Pteria  only  in  the  reticulation  of 
the  veins  of  the  fronds. 

Iii'tsaea.  From  the  Japanese  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Laura4xce, 

A  large  genus  of  half-hardy  or  green-house 
8hrul>8  or  trees,  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago to  Japan,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  etc. 
L.  glatuM  and  L.  Japonica,  both  Japanese  spe- 
cies, are  handsome  bushes  for  green-house  or 
conser\'atory  decoration. 

littae'a.  Under  this  name  Tagliabue,  an  Italian 
lx>tanist,  described  a  South  American  Agave, 
which  flowered  for  the  flrst  time  in  Europe  in 
the  ganh*n  of  the  Duke  of  Lilta,  near  Milan,  in 
1815,  but  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Agave 
geminiflora, 

Iiitto'iiia.  Named  after  Dr.  8,  LiUon,  once 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Dublin.  Nat.  Ord. 
LiliacecR. 

A  genus  comprising  only  only  two  species  of 
South  African  plants.  They  are  half-climbing 
in  habit,  l^'aring  showy  orangcMJolored  flow- 
ers L.  modcHla,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, is  an  elegant  green-house  plant,  very 
like  Gloriosa  in  habit  and  appearance. 

Iiittoral.    Growing  on  the  sea-shore. 

Lituate.  Forked,  with  the  points  a  little 
turned  outward. 

Live-Porever.    See  Sedum, 

Live  Oak.    See  Quercus  rirerw. 

Liver-Leaf.  The  popular  name  of  Hepatica 
trilohay  from  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
leaves. 

Liviatona.  Named  in  honor  of  Patrick  Murray, 
of  Livingston,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Nut. 
Ord.  Palmacea. 

A  genus  of  v<»ry  lnt«»resting  and  ornamental 
Palms,  natives  of  south»*rn  China,  the  Malaj'an 
Archii)elago,  New  Guinea,  and  Australia.  Two 
of  the  species  attain  a  height  of  from  ninety 
to  one  hundnnl  fo«»t;  the  remaining  species 
ran'ly  (»xceed  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height.  L. 
AuHtralUy  also  called  Cori/pha  Auslralis,  is  one 
of  the  few  palms  found  in  Australia,  and  is 
principally  found  along  the  coast,  and  is  the 
tallest  of  the  siM»cies.  Its  unexpanded  leaves, 
prepared  by  being  scahled  and  then  dried  in 
the  shade,  are  used  for  making  hats,  while 
"^•^^  young«»r  and  more  tendpr  leaves  are  eaten 
cabbagi's.    It  is  veiy  largely  grown  for 
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decorative  purposes  in  all  the  large  cities  of 
the  United  States.  In  Af^sam  the  leaves  of  L. 
Jenkinsiana  are  used  for  making  the  peculiar 
umbr.  11a  hats  worn  in  that  country.  L.  oifw- 
sima,  introduced  from  Java  in  1868,  is  a  verj- 
beautiful  species  now  largely  used  as  a  sum- 
mer decorative  plant.  L.  Chif^ensis  (Syn. 
Laiania  Borbonica\  under  which  name  it  js 
g»*uerally  cultivated,  is  a  well-known  and  very 
handsome  Palm  and  makes  a  very  beautiful 
plant  for  the  lawn  in  summer.  When  grown 
in  tubs  or  large  pots,  this  Palm  is  one  of  the 
best  suited  and  most  largely  used  for  the 
decoration  of  hotel  verandas;  thousands  are 
now  in  use  for  that  purpose.  Exceedingly 
fine  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Palm  are  now 
growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Washing- 
ton. Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation 
and  they  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  various 
decorative  purposes,  and  especially  for  the 
sub-tropical  garden.  They  are  propagated  by 
seeds  sown  in  heat. 

I  Lixard*8  TaiL    The  common  name  for  Scntrwrua 
cemuua. 

Lla'vea.  In  honor  of  M.  La  Llave,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  only  known  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
Polypodiacea. 

L.  oordtfoUaj  the  only  species,  is  a  ver>' 
interesting  Fern,  found  in  the  higher  eleva- 
tions of  Mexico.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  most  green-house  Ferns. 

Lloy'dia.  Named  after  Edward  Lloyd,  who 
flrert  discovered  the  plant  in  North  Wales. 
Nat.  Oixl.  LUiacHB. 

A  small  genus  of  two  species  of  bulbous 
plants,  the  best  known  of  which,  L.  tieroHiMj 
has  white,  solitary,  erect  flowers,  veined  ex- 
ternally with  green.  It  is  found  on  the  rocky 
ledges  *of  the  Snowdon  range  in  Wales,  and 
the  mountains  and  Arctic  regions  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere.  Syn.  Anthencum  aero- 
tinutn. 

Loa'sa.  The  native  name  in  South  America. 
Nat.  Ord.  Loasacea. 

A  genus  of  very  curious  climbing  or  creep- 
ing  plants,  of  annual  or  biennial  duration, 
having  yellow,  white,  or  scarlet  flowers.  The 
seed  should  bo  sown  in  March  in  a  gentle 
heat,  and  after  being  gradually  hardened  the 
plants  may  be  removed  to  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden.  The  leaves  of  all  the  species 
have  more  or  less  of  the  irritating  qualities  of 
the  common  Stinging  Nettle.  They  are  all 
natives  of  Chili,  and  were  introduced  in  1822. 

Loaaa'cese.  A  natural  order  of  herbs,  with 
rigid  or  stinging  hairs,  opposite  or  alternate, 
exstipulate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  natives 
of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  The 
species  are  of  little  economic  value ;  some  of 
them,  from  their  stinging  qualities  are  called 
Chili  Nettles.  There  are  about  ten  genera 
and  100  species,  Loasa  being  the  best  known. 

Lobate.  Lobed;  divided  into  a  number  of 
segments. 

Lobately-crenate. 

or  indentations. 


Having   deep   crenatures. 


Lobe.    A  rounded  projection  or  division  of  a 
leaf  or  other  organ. 

Lobe'lia.    Named  in  honor  of  MaUkew  Lohelt 
author  of  various  botanical  works.    He  was  a 
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Ofttive  of  Lille,  became  physli^ian  and  botanist 
to  JamcB  1.,  and  died  in  LondoD  la  1816, 
Nat  Ord,  Campanalacew. 

An  exteiusive  and  varied  group  of  interest- 
ing plants.  The  gonub  cunsist^  of  over  eighty 
speoics.  many  of  which  an*  highly  ornamental 
and  useful  in  the  ganli'ti  and  in  the  green- 
house, L.  erinuM  and  its  vaHetU»s  are  trailers, 
and  remarkable  for  tfieir  pn>fusion  of  heauti- 
ful  blue  lowers.  They  are  usually  treated  as 
annuals,  and  grown  from  seed,  but  succeed 
well  when  grown  from  .'Uttings.  Tldftflpeeiea 
wad  intriiduced  from  the  Cape  of  Guod  HofKs 
in  1752,  and  from  it  havn  aj»rung  ruiuiHrtHjs 
drleties,  running  thr  ugh  all  shades  of  blue 
Dse,  lilac,  etc.  A  very  pretty  double  blut^ 
uriety  wa»  originated  in  1S70.  L.  cardimtlis, 
irdinal  Flower,  a  native  species,  common 
aroughout  the  States,  in  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  in  cultivation.  Tlinugh 
ttsually  found  in  moist  places,  it  will  grow 
well  in  the  b<»r«ier,  and  is  une  of  our  best 
plants  to  grow  on  the  shady  Hide<d  the  houiH*. 
|X.  s^thititimat  another  8[H'eit*s  cominxm  to  our 
Drooit  luid  river  Bides,  has  ijeautiful  blue 
lower,-?,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivatioa.  L. 
'  Ifala  (Indian  Tobacco),  an  annual  species, 
Amnion  in  the  Northern  States,  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  known  of  the  whole  family,  because 
of  the  medicinal  properties  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  possess.  It  is  still  largely  used 
in  medicine,  but  is  not  now  eonsiden^d  a  spe- 
cific for  every  disease  that  flesh  and  blood  are 
hr'irs  to. 

Lobelia' ceae.     A  tribe  of  Oampanulacem. 

LobeFs  Catcbfly.    See  Siknr  armaria. 

Loblolly  Bay,     Kee  Gardonia. 

Lobster-Leaved  Caotus.    See  Epiphyllum. 

Loco.     See  At^raf^aluB. 

LoGular.     Divided  into  cells- 
Locust  Tree.    The  common  naifi*^  for  the  genus 
Robin  in  ^  also  used  for  Certtionia  Siliqua^  and 
litfnietiiLtt. 

LDcuBt  Tree,  Of  Scripture,  or  Bt.  John's 
lirf^ad.     See  (kratonta, 

Loddige'aia.  Named  after  Conrad  Loddiges, 
founder  of  a  once  celebrated  London  nursery* 
Nat*  Ord.  Lffjuminosm. 

L.  oxalidifolm,  the  only  species  is  a  much* 
branched  evergreen  shnib,  with  trifoliate 
leaver,  and  bearing  pinkish  flowers,  with  a 
dark  prtrple  keel,  borne  In  thro*'  to  oighi- 
flt>w«*r<Hl  umbels  in  June.  It  wils  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  ft*»od  Hope  In  lbK)2,  and  Is 
easily  incretL^ed  by  cuttings  in  AprlL 

Lodoi'oea.  Coco  de  M«*r.  Double  Co<«<Minut. 
Nmnecl  after  i/rwwfKr.  the  daught*»r  of  Prlauius 
and  Hecuba.    Nut,  Ord.  PnUimerfw. 

L,  Seifchrilarum^  the  oidy  species  of  this 
genus  ia  one  of  the  most  rem«rkable  of  the 
ord<*r.  It  is  found  only  on  the  islan<ls  Priislin 
and  Curlense  o(  the  Bi'vchelles  group.  This 
iVthn  hits  a  nearly  cylimlrieul  trunk,  scarcely 
'ding  a  foot  in  diafuetcr,  grttws  to  the 
111  I -lit  of  one  hiimhvd  ftM*t,  and  beiirs  a  crown 
of  fan-shaped  leaves,  some  of  whi<di  are  up- 
ward of  twenty  fei't  long  and  twelve  feet  wdde. 
Many  uiarvelous  8ti*ries  are  told  of  thifi  tr«'e, 
lt«  fruit,  iind  its  uses.  Wo  give  the  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  this  Palm,  which  is  far 
more  wonderful  than  fiction,  in  the  language 
of  ThotuiLd  Moore,  F.L.S.,  as  related  in  the 
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"Treasury  of  Botany:"  "This  magnificent 
Palm  rtn|uire6  a  great  length  of  time  to  arrive 
at  maturity.  The  shortest  period  before  it 
put&  forth  its  flower*buds  is  thirty  years,  and 
a  hundred  years  elapse  before  it  attains  Its 
full  growth.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  t<> 
tw*enty'fivu  years  it  is  in  its  greatest  beauty, 
tlie  l^^uvos  at  this  period  being  ni\ieh  larger 
than  they  are  subsequenily.  The  stem  grows 
quite  upright,  straight  as  an  iron  pillar, 
and  in  the  male  trees  frequently'  attnins  100 
feet  in  height,  the  females  being  shorter.  At 
the  age  of  thirty  It  Hrst,  puts  forth  its  blos- 
soms, the  males  forming  enormous  catkins, 
about  ttiree  feet  In  length  and  three  inehes  in 
diameter,  while  the  females  are  set  on  a 
Btroitg  zig-zag  sia.ik»  from  whieh  hang  four  or 
five,  or  sometimes  as  many  as  elev<*n  imls, 
averaging  about  forty  pounds  weight  ea4.'h. 
From  the  time  uf  fioweriitg  to  the  maturation 
of  the  fruit,  a  piTiod  of  nearly  ten  years 
eltijises,  the  full  faiz.e,  however,  being  attained 
in  about  four  yt*nrs,  at  which  time  it  is  soft 
and  full  of  a  tii'mi-transparent,  j<'lly-like  8ul> 
stance.  The  arrangements  pn^vided  l>y  nature 
for  the  roots  of  this  tree  ate(»f  a  most  peculiar 
kind.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  rounded,  and 
lUs  into  a  natural  bi>wl  or  sot'ket  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
inches  In  dejith  ;  this  bowl  is  jii-*rced  with 
hundrcHis  of  small  oval  holes  about  the  size  of 
a  thimble,  with  holbnv  tubes  corresponding 
on  the  outside,  through  which  the  roots  pene- 
trate the  ground  on  all  sldew,  never,  however, 
becoming  attached  ti>  tiie  bowl,  their  partial 
elasticity  afftirding  an  alintist  imperceptible 
but  vnry  neei^ssary  '  play  '  to  the  pari*nt  stem 
when  struggling  against  the  force  of  violent 
gales.  This  bowl  is  of  the  same  substance  a-s 
the  shell  of  the  nut,  only  murh  thicker.  It 
rots  very  slowly,  for  it  has  been  found  quite 
perfe*^t  and  entire  in  every  respeet  abtty  years 
after  the  tree  has  been  cut  down.*' 

LcBse'lla.  Named  after  John  L<Fftel,  author  of 
**  Flora  Prussleu."    Nut.  Ord.  Polf^mmiuti^ir, 

A  genus  of  glabrous,  slightly  viscid  shrubs 
or  herbs,  natives  of  Mexico,  Contml  America, 
and  New  Grenada.  The  Ihiwers  are  axillary, 
scarlet  or  white,  the  upper  one  soften  crowded 
at  the  apices  of  the  branches ;  leaves  alternate 
or  opposite^  undivided,  often  acutely  toothed. 
L,  mrHneu,  a  very  showy  sftarlet  speeioK,  is 
gen*'rally  found  nnd^T  the  mi  me  «if  fluUsia 
codHnm.  Tliey  ai'e  easUy  increased  by  cut- 
tings. 

Loga^tila.  A  genus  comprising  about  twenty 
Australian  speci**s>  an<l  one  from  New  Zealand, 
all  herbs  or  small  shrubs,  of  no  pnrtieuhir 
inU*rest,  either  as  tiseful  tjr  ornament  «l  phurts. 
It  has  given  Us  name  to  the  order  Lognnuuyir, 

IiOgania'oese.  A  naHiral  orfler  of  herbs,  shrubs, 
or  ln«es»  of  variable  habit,  cioisely  allied  to 
Huhifirrfr.  Tlu*y  inhabit  chieriy  tropical 
eountries,  and  ur»'  bitter  and  highly  poisonous, 
both  In  bark  and  seeds.  The  Poison-Nut, 
StrjfrhimH  niLt-vomira,  t>eIongs  to  this  order. 
There  are  about  thirty  genera,  and  350 species. 
8pit/t'Ua^  Slrffehmm,  and  Lo^nia  are  the  most 
easily  recognized  examples* 

XiOgwood.    Bee  Htrm*iio:tylon. 

lioiaeleu'ria.  Alpine  Azalea.  Named  for  ix)i9e- 
Imr  DtMlumfchampa,  a  French  botanlAt.  Nat. 
Ord,  ErkiU^tB. 
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£».  procumbent,  the  only  species,  is  a  trail- 
ing evergreen  shrub  with  small  elliptical 
leaves^  and  tenninal  clusters  nf  email  ro&e* 
colored  or  white  flowers.  It  Is  found  on  the 
suramitiJ  of  the  Whit^j  Mouutains  In  New 
HampBhire,  in  the  raoet  rocky  situations*- 
IiO'lium.  llje  Gras8.  The  old  Latin  name 
u^cd  by  Vjrgil  and  Pliny*     Nat.  Ord,  Gramin- 

A  widely  dietdbuted  genus  of  graBses,  the 
most  Important  of  whieh*  In  agricultural 
economy,  is  L.  peremie,  commonly  called  Rye* 

grass,  which  has  had  the  reputation  in  Great 
ritain^  for  many  years,  of  btnng  one  of  the 

I  mOBt  important  and  vahmble  of  the  eu  Iti vat ed 
grasfies.     The  leaves  are  generally  abundant 

I  and  luxuriant  on  rieh  moist  Boil,  but  on 
poorer,  light  and  gravelly  soils  they  are 
often  BO  scanty  as  to  render  the  gratis  of  little 
value  either  for  bay  or  paj^turage.  Tins  differ- 
ence of  development  in  various  situationfl, 
wilh  in  a  great  degree,  account  for  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  exists  in  rejuiard  to  the 

.      value  of  this  grass  for  agricultural  purposes. 

'  L,  Itali<*um,    Italian  Rye  Grass,  a  variety  of 

the  above  is  considered  in  England  one  of 
their  best  grasses  to  cut  for  soiling,  as  it 
affords  a  large  and  nutritive  crop. 

L.  temtdrnlum.  Darnel,  IB  an  annual  grass 
closely  allitul  to  the  Rye-grass,  and  is  remark- 
able as  the  only  specios  ol  the  family  known 
to  possess  poisonous  properties.    It  is  a  com- 

♦  mon  weed  among  other  grains,  especially 
wheat,  throwing  up  a  stem  two  or  three  feet 
high,  bearing  a  spike  somewhat  resembling 

i  that  of  the  other  gtpix'tes.  The  seeds  of  this 
graea  are  extremely  deleterious,  acting  as  a 
narcotic  poison  and,  if  taken  in  small  quanti- 
ties for  a  long  period  together,  causing  a 
pt^culiar  disease  enlled  dry  gangrene,  resem- 
bling that  occasioned  by  the  ergot  of  rye. 
The  bad  reputation  of  this  ftpeeies  has  prej- 
udiced that  of  the  other,  and  useful  species* 
The  **Tart*8"  of  Scripture  are  siippO!^*d  to 
refer  to  this  species. 
^Loma'ria.  From  lomn,  an  edge:  referring  to 
the  position  of  tlie  spon*  nr  seed  eases  on  the 
leaves.     Nat.  (jrd.    Poltfpodiatrte. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  genus  of  Ferns, 
Including  liaitiy,  green-house,  and  hot-house 
si^ecies.  They  oeL*ur  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  comprise  examples  with  simple 
plnnafifld  and  pinnate  fronds,  while  one  spe- 
cies, h.  Frnjit'ti,  has  a  slender,  tree  like  stem, 
and  bi  plnnatilld  fronds,  but  it  Is  quite  excep- 
tional in  the  gtums.  L,  Oibba,  a  dwarf  specieB, 
Is  largely  grown  for  ileeoration.  They  are  all 
of  easy  culture  and  are  propagatecl  by  j^|>ores* 

Igoma'tia*  From  loma,  an  edge :  r«*f erring  to 
thi*  wirige<l  edge  of  the  seeds,  Nat.  Ord.  Pro- 
ieaceiT, 

A  small  genus  of  South  American  and 
Australian  ev»*rgreen  shrubs  or  small  trers, 
with  simple  pinnate  and  lii|nnnate  l«»aves  r>f  a 
leatln'ry  texture.  A  few  of  the  spetdos  are 
grown  in  collections  of  plants  with  viirU  gated 
or  ornamental  fi^liage.  They  require  ordinary 
green- house  treatment,  and  are  propagated  by 
entling^. 
Lomatopliy'llain.  From  U>ma,  lonm/oit,  a  bonier, 
aixl  phtfllon,  a  leaf;  alluding  to  the  distinctly- 
bordered  leaves.     Nat,  Ord.  Lilintrtr, 

A  small  g»'nu8  of  green  house  fjucculent 
pLantSf  allied  to  Aloe.   L.  AloijUjrtim^  or  Bour- 
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bon  Aloe,  the  only  species  In  cultivation,  has 
smooth  leaves  n»*arly  three  feet  long,  and  two 
to  three  inches  bniad.  The  stems  in  old  speel- 
niens  measure  about  eight  feet  high,  and  ar© 
nearly  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  It  was 
introduced  from  the  Island  of  Bourbf»n  in  176& 
under  the  name  of  PhyUouui  aioiflorum, 

Lombardy  Poplar.    See  Poptdua. 

lK>'naB.     Derivation  unknown.    Nat.  Ord.  Oom^ 
pfmiia. 

L.  inodora,  the  only  species^  Is  a  hardy, 
erwt.  branched,  annual  h  rb,  thriving  in  any 
ordinary  gan'len  s<nL  It  produces  its  small 
yellow  flowers  In  dense,  terintnal-crowded 
corvmbs  from  July  to  October. 


Froin  loru^ke^  a  lanec;  alluding  to 
of  the  fronds.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypih 


Lonchi'tis. 
the   shapii 

A  small  genus  comprising  two  species  of 
plant-stove  ferns.  L.  ptdtescenA^  an  introduc- 
tion from  the  Mauritius  has  deltoid,  trJ-pin- 
natlfid  fronds,  two  to  four  feet  long,  with 
marginal  sori,  plaeed  in  the  sinuses  of  th© 
fronds,  and  more  or  loss  distinctly  reniform. 

Lonchoca^rpus.  From  Umeke,  a  lanee,  and 
karpoH^  a  fruit;  in  allusion  t«>the  shape  of  the 
pods.     Nat.  Ord*  LeguminomB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornamentid  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  America,  Africa  and 
Australia.  L.  ronetis,  probably  the  only 
S[M»eles  yet  intrmluced,  has  erect,  simple 
racemes  of  large,  showy,  rose*colored  flowers. 
It  was  iutro«luced  from  South  America  In 
17uO,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
h  a  I  f-ri  j »e  n  ed  you  ng  wood, 

liondon  Pride.     See  Su^ifraga  timhromi. 
Long  Moas.     See  Tif^antiMia^ 

Long  Piirplea.    Shakespeare's  name  for  Orckit 

snascuUi. 
Long-tailed  Ornlthogalum.    See  OmitkogaUim. 

Loni'cera,  Honeysuckle.  Named  after  Adam, 
Ltmiei>f\  a  German  botanist,  who  died  In  159(S. 
Nat.  Ord.  CaprifolUiO'tE, 

An  extensile  genus  of  climbing  and  upright 
shruLjs,  inhabitiug  Intth  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  Hemispheres,  and  much  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  ornaoirnt  and  thi*  fragrance  or 
their  flowers,  L.  semprrrirenH,  Trumpet 
Honeysuckle,  a  handsome  cliinbing plant  with 
subnjvergni'en  foliage  and  scarlet  tlowera,  is  a 
native  species,  common  from  New  York  to 
Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
of  the  germs.  L.  Haltrana,  from  Japan,  one 
of  the  bcht  of  the  oil mbing  species.  Is  a  very 
rapid  and  free  grower  and  blooms  all  summer, 
and  L.  brm^hjfpoda  aurca  r>  ticulala^  also  from 
Japan,  is  prlzlnl  for  the  beauty  of  U^  variegat- 
ed foliage,  L.  Tartanca,  Tartarian  Honey- 
suckle,  makes  an  omam«mtal  shrub  growing 
from  BIX  to  eight  feet  high, of  compact  habit, 
and  is  profuBidy  covered  with  flowpi^  in  May, 
and  with  orangiMSolored  berries  during  sum* 
mer.  All  the  species  are  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  art*  readily  increased  by  laytsrs* 
cuttings,  or  from  seed. 

Looking-Glaas  Tree,  A  name  given  to  Hrr^ 
HU-rn  litioralif*. 

Loosestrife,     See  LyMttiachia, 

Lope'sia.  Nam'Hl  in  honor  of  J.  ^pt^  * 
Spanish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  OwignusiA 
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This  is  a  RemiB  of  vt^ry  handsorae  plants, 
diBlinguiahed  bj  having  two  filaiuonts.  of 
which  one  bears  aa  anther,  and  the  other  Is 
potaUUke  and  ahort.i\'e.  The  seed  vessel  is 
four-valved,  four-celled,  and  many  seeded. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  Mexico,  bearing 
alternate^  rarely  opposite  toothed  leaves^  and 
tenalnal  racemes  of  email  purple  or  red 
flowers.  The  biennialB  are  gr<3eu- ho  use  plants. 
The  ©eedfl  of  the  annwials  may  be  sown 
early,  in  a  hot-b«d  or  in  the  green-houae, 
and  transplanted  yrh*m  they  have  made  a 
oouple  of  leaves.  They  make  very  pretty 
standard  when  trained  and  pinched  duiing 
the  summer.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  should  be  brought  into  the  green- house, 
where  tliey  will  flower  handsomely  during  the 
wlnt>er.  L.  corcmata,  the  Mosqulk)  plant  Intro- 
duced  in  1804,  if*  one  of  the  best  known 
speeies,  and  Is  easily  Increased  by  euttlugs, 
or  by  seeds. 

Ifopha'nthuB,  Giant  Hyssop.  From  hpho&,  a 
en»st,  and  anthtM,  a  flower;  in  alluBiou  to  the 
crested  lip  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  LattitjUm. 
A  genus  of  hardy  plfints,  with  the  habit  of 
NepAot  natives  of  the  northern  United  States 
and  eastern  Asia.  Tlioy  are  ail  hardy  peren. 
nials  and  grow  well  in  any  hoU. 

IfOphi'ola.  A  diminutive  of  lophos,  a  crest ;  re- 
ferring  to    the    crested    seprds.     Nat.    Ord. 

L.  aurea,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty, 
slender,  hardy  herbaceous  plant  with  yellow 
flowers,  densely  woolly  on  the  outside*  It 
succeeds  best  In  a  peaty  soil  in  a  damp  situ- 
ation, and  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  pots 
placed  in  pans  of  water;  it  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots. 

IfOphoflpe'rmum.  From  lophos^  a  crest,  and 
iipermct,  a  seed  ;  the  seeds  are  furnished  with 
a  crested  wing.     Nat.  Ord.  Scrophularia^m. 

Handsome  green-house  climbers,  bearing 
numerous  large  rosy-purple  liowers.  Tbey 
are  also  adapted  for  the  open  air,  and  flower 
well  when  trained  against  a  wall  or  fence  hav- 
ing a  south  aspect  In  the  flower  garden,  de- 
lighting In  an  airy  position,  with  rit^h  earth  to 
gr€iw  in.  Se**d  is  also  produced  i)lentifully  in 
such  positions ;  and  when  this  is  secured  It 
saves  the  trouble  of  preserving  plants  through 
the  winter,  as,  if  it  Is  sown  early  in  March,  in 
heat,  and  brought  forwani  in  fwts,  the  young 
plants  blootn  quite  as  soon,  and  are  generally 
more  vigorous  than  those  which  have  been 
kept  from  the  preceding  year.  L,  aviindenUi 
tlie  species  best  known,  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  was  Introduced  in  1834. 

Lop-seed.     Pknfma  kptoHtachya. 

Loquat  or  Japan  Medlar.  Ffwtinia  (Erioho- 
trtf<n  Jnponi4:it. 

Loraiitha'CesB.  A  nattiral  order  of  evergreen 
shrubs  with  articulated  braiH-hes,  op|K>Bitr\ 
exstipulate,  fleshy  leaves,  and  luTtuafthro- 
dit^,  or  ujiisexual  flowers,  parasitic  on  Uu* 
wood  of  other  tn*es.  Kativet^  chiefly  of  the 
equinox iai  regions  of  Asm  and  .^luerica*  but  a 
few  are  European  and  African.  The  fruit  of 
this  order  contains  bird-lime,  a  peculiar  vis- 
cous, tenacious,  and  elastic  6ubstanc4>.  Mis- 
tletoe, Viscum  album,  was  ft  trmerly  worshipped 
by  the  Gauls;  itwasalsf*  h^ild  sacred  by  the 
Brulds.  The  Fal^^e  MihtlniMC,  Phora4iettdroH 
fla/vescena^  is  our  native  speeiesT  ho  much  In 
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demand  for  holiday  decollations.      There  aro 
about  thirteen  genera,  and  Ave  hundred  spe- 
cies. 
laorate.    Shaped  like  a  thong  or  strap. 
Lord  Anson's  Pea.    Laihjfruj*  Mmjellamem, 
Lords  and  Ladies.    Aram  macuMum, 
Lo'reya.      Named    after  M.    Larnf,   a    French 
botanist  and  author  of  a  **  Flora  of  Burgundy," 
1825.    Nat.  Ord.  Melaslomacem. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  trees,  natives 
of  northern  Brazil  and  Guiana.  L.  arbores- 
ceiM,  probably  the  only  species  yet  introduced^ 
has  white  Howers  bonie  in  cymose  panicles^ 
followed  by  a  yellow  edible  berry,  very  like  a 
medlar,, 
Lorope'talmn.  From  hron,  a  thong,  and  pela- 
latit  a  petal ;  referring  to  the  long,  thong-llke 
petals.     Nat.  Ord.  Hamanitiidacem. 

L.  Chim.7uie,  the  only  species,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental, free- flowering,  hardy  shrub,  intro- 
duced from  the  Khasia  Mountains,  and  China, 
in  1B89.  The  flowers  aro  white,  disposed  in 
terminal,  crowded,  six  to  eight  flowered  heads, 
It  thrives  in  very  rich,  light  soil,  and  Is  pro- 
pagated by  seeds  or  cutthigs. 
Lo'tus.  From  Lotos  of  Theophrastiis  ;  the  true 
Lotus  is  Zisijphm  Loitts.    Nat.  Ord.  Ltgamin* 

0S€^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and 
herbaceous  i>erennlals,  a  few  of  which  are 
ornamental  and  are  sometimes  cultivated  in 
the  borders,  L.  comicukUus^  the  Blrd's-foot 
Trefoil,  with  Its  double- llo wared  form,  are 
very  handsome,  dwarf,  herbaceous  plants  with 
bright  yellow  flowers,  weli-suited  for  the  rock 
garden  I  L.  Jacobmm,  a  green- ho  use  plant, 
has  flowers  more  nearly  hlaek  than  almost 
any  known  flower.  It  forms  a  neat  bush  and 
is  easily  Increased  by  cuttings.  Several  ol  tho 
species  are  forage  plants. 

Lotus,  Egyptian.    Njpnpheu  Lohta. 

Lousewort,  One  of  the  vulgar  names  of  l%dl> 
cularis  Canadtm^is  ,^  also  called  Wood  Betony, 

Lovage.    Ligusticum  Scoiictim. 

Love- Apple.  A  name  formerly  used  for  the 
Tonuiio. 

Love  0raBs,  A  popular  name  for  the  genus 
Eragrosti.H^  which  ftce, 

liove-m-a  Mist.    NigcUa  Dnituiscena, 

Love-in-IdleneaB.      Violn  triroki'r. 

Love-lies-bleeding.     See  Amantjifhits  caudakm, 

Ijove-Tree.  A  name  Bonietimes  given  to  the 
Ju<his-tree,  CVrem  SUu}U(iHirum. 

Lo'wea.  Named  after  the  Rev.  Mr*  Lowe,  of 
the    University  of   Cambridge*      Nat.    Ord. 

L.  IrrrberiilifoUa,  the  only  species,  Is  a  very 
singular  and  rare  plant,  native  of  northern 
Persia,  and  the  Soon  gar  I  desert,  flrst  de- 
Bi^riln^d  by  Pallas,  and  by  him  referred  to 
HoHfi,  in  which  genus  it  is  now  replacctl.  It 
is  a  neat  little  shrub,  with  yellow  roBc-like 
flowers,  with  a  pui'ple  spot  at  the  ba^?**  of 
efvch  petal,  and  simple  obovate-cuneate  ser- 
ratet)  glaucous  foliage.  It  agrees  perfectly  In 
th*»  chara<3ter  of  Us  liowers  with  Hosa,  but 
differs  strikingly  in  its  foliag*%  and  la  seldom 
seen  except  Ing  In  botanical  collections. 

Loxoco^ccua.  From  loxos,  oblique,  and  cokkos^ 
a  berry ;  oblique-fruited.  Nat  Ord.  Palnioeem, 
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L,  rupicola,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant 
stove-house  Palm,  introduced  from  Ceylon  in 
1878.  It  has  spreading  pinnate  leaves,  Ave  to 
six  feet  long  and  three  to  four  feet  wide,  bear- 
ing twelve  to  twenty  pairs  of  spreading,  some- 
what recurved  pinnules.  It  i.s  still  rare,  and 
flowered  for  the  flrst  time  in  England,  at  Kew, 
in  the  spring  of  1878. 

Lozso'ma.  From  loxos,  oblique,  and  soma,  a 
body;  the  sporangia  are  girt  by  an  incomplete 
ring.     Nat.  Ord.  Polifpoduice<B. 

L,  Cunninghami,  the  only  species,  is  a  rare 
and  beautiful  Fern  with  deoom[K)und,  coriace- 
ous, long-stalked  fronds,  glaucous  beneath ; 
the  sori  are  marginal,  and  have  a  short,  broad, 
incomplete  oblique  ring,  opening  vertically.  It 
is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  is  of  easy  cul- 
ture in  a  cool  green-house. 

Lucerne.    See  Medicago, 

Lucid,  Lncidus.    Bright,  shining. 

LncuHa.  Luculi  S\t»  is  the  name  given  to  the 
tree  by  the  Nepalese.    Nat.  Ord.  RubiacetB. 

The  two  species  forming  the  genus  are 
among  the  finest  wintt^r-flowering  plants  we 
possess,  as,  when  well  grown,  they  become 
covered  with  large  heads  of  lovely  pink 
flowers.  The  plants  should  be  placed  when 
young  in  large  pots,  well  drained,  and  fliled 
with  flbrous  loam.  The  encjuragement  of  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  a  rather  elevated 
humid  atmosphere  will  induce  them  to  grow 
with  vigor.  It  is  best,  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  development,  to  stop  the  shoots  once  or 
twice,  so  as  to  form  handsome  specimens, 
and  when  the  growth  is  nearly  complete, 
they  should  ))e  removed  to  the  green-house 
to  mature  it  and  form  their  flowers,  which 
are  usually  unfolded  about  the  end  of  autumn, 
and  with  a  little  care  may  be  preserved  for  a 
long  period.  L,  gnUissima  is  the  best  known 
species,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  col- 
lecti(m.  It  bears  numerous  cymes  of  reddish- 
pink  rtow<?rK,  whi(^h  are  very  fragrant.  There 
are  few  more  beautiful  plants  than  this  when 
in  bloom,  and  it  should  be  more  generally 
grown.  It  does  well  in  a  loamy  soil,  to  w^hich 
leaf  mould  and  sand  have  been  added.  The 
species  are  natives  of  Nepal,  and  were  intro- 
duced in  1823.  Although  it  is  possible  to  prop- 
agate Luculias  from  cutting>*,  it  is  by  no 
moans  a  successful  method,  unless  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  cuttings  are  placed 
regarding  shade  and  t<'nipeniture  are  just 
suitable  to  their  requinMiicnts.  S^'cdllng 
]>lants  f^row  fast,  if  ])r()pcrly  att-ended  to,  but 
seldom  b^'ar  ilowers  before  the  second  or 
third  year. 

Lucu'ma.  The  Peruvian  name  of  one  the 
species.     Nat.  Ord.  SupoUimt. 

A  larger  genus  of  lucti»scent  trees  and 
shru})s,  natives  <»f  South  America  and  the 
\Vest  Indie:*,  a  few  being  found  in  Au.stralia 
and  New  Caledonia.  L.  MttmmoHa,  th(»  Mar- 
inalad<^  Pluni  bears  a  very  lus4'ious,  large 
oval  or  tojHshaped  fruit  of  a  russet  color. 
It  was  introduced  in  1730,  and  is  perhaps  the 
only  species  in  cultivation. 

Luddema'nnia.  C^)ni])limentar>*  to  M.  Ludde- 
vumn.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidarptr,. 

L.  PeMcatorei,  tlie  only  species,  was  formerly 
called  Cifniochfn  PcHcntorn.  It  is  a  native  of 
South  America  The  flower  spike  is  peiidu- 
ous,  very  long,  pnxlucing  thirty  to  forty  buff- 
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yellow  flowers,  brown  inside,  with  the  sepals 
and  lip  bright  yellow.  This  species  is  in- 
creased by  division,  and  should  be  grown  in 
a  basket  in  moss. 

Ln'fifa.  From  louff,  the  Arabic  name.  Nat 
Ord.  CucuLrbitacea. 

A  curious  genus  of  ornamental  gourds,  na- 
tives of  the  warm  regions  of  the  globe,  one 
being  indigenous  to  America.  The  long 
green  fruits  when  ripe,  form  inside  a  tough 
flbrous  mass  which,  when  the  seeds  and  shell 
are  removed,  is  used  for  bathing  purposes, 
and  for  scouring  cooking  utensils.  Hence, 
some  of  the  species  are  called  Sponge  Gourth, 
and  Diahrvag  Plants. 

Ln'hea.  Named  after  O.  Vander  Luke,  a  Ger- 
man botanist,  who  wrote  on  the  plants  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Nat.  Ord.  TiliareiE. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome  stove-house 
trees,  allied  to  SparmannieL.  L.  panirulaia^ 
probably  the  only  species  yet  Introduced,  has 
broad-ovate  blunt  leaves,  unequally  serrate 
and  cordate  at  the  base,  and  rosy -white  flow- 
ers borne  in  leafy  cymes  at  the  tips  of  the 
branches.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  thriving 
well  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam,  and  is 
increased  by  cuttings  of  the  nearly  ripent^d 
wood,  in  sand.  In  Brazil  the  bark  of  this 
species  is  uded  in  tanning  leather. 

Luna'ria.  Moon  wort.  Honesty.  From  luna,  the 
moon;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  seed- 
vessels.    Nat.  Ord.  CrucifercB. 

Of  this  old  garden  plant  there  are  but  two 
species.  One  a  hardy  biennial.  L.  biennis, 
with  blue  and  white,  and  white  flowers,  is 
interesting  for  its  large  oval,  silvery  seed 
pouches,  whii-h  are  quite  ornamental,  and  are 
much  used  in  bouquets  of  dried  Ferns  and 
Grasses,  as  they  last  a  long  time  if  kept  dry. 
The  seeds  of  this  species  should  be  sown  In 
earljT  summer  for  flowering  the  next  year.  It 
is  a  native  of  Germany,  and  is  mentioned  by 
the  earliest  botanic^  writers.  The  other 
sj>ecies  is  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  of 
but  little  merit. 

Lunate,  Lunulate.  Shaped  like  a  half-moon; 
crescent-shaped. 

Lungwort.    See  Pulmonaria. 

Lupine.    See  Lupinus. 

Lupi'nua.  Lupine.  From  Ittpus,  a  wolf;  de- 
vastates lan<i  as  a  wolf  does  the  fold ;  liter- 
ally, destr(»\er.     Nat.  Ord.  LejguminoscB. 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  annuals  and  peren- 
nials, which  <H)ntains  some  of  our  mosM>eauti- 
fiil  border  flowers;  yellow,  blue,  white  and 
and  pink  Lu[>ine8  are  among  the  oldest  of  our 
(Miltivated  border  annuals.  L.  nanus  is  a 
beautiful  little  annual,  with  dark  blue  flowers, 
a  native  of  California,  and  requires  the  usual 
treatment  of  Californian  annuals.  L,  muta- 
biliA  and  L.  Cr»ih*h(tnkii  are  splendid  plants, 
growing  to  the  height  of  four  or  flve  feet,  and 
brani'hing  like  miniature  trees.  L,  pol}fphyUus 
and  its  varieties  are  perennials,  and  they  are 
sf)lendid,  vigorous-growing  plants,  with 
spikes  of  flowers  from  one  foot  to  eight4*en 
inches  in  length;  L.  Nootkafensis  is  a  hand- 
some dwarf  perennial,  and  L.  arbareus^  when 
trained  against  a  wall,  will  attain  six  feet  in 
height,  and  in  sheltered  situations  it  will 
grow  with  equal  vigor  when  trained  as  a 
bush  tied  to  a  stake;  L.  lattfoHua  is  a  peron- 
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nfjil  from  Califorrjiti  with  very  loDg  spikes  of 
blue  fltiwors. 

Lttrid*    Of  a  Oiingy  browu  ;  gray  with  orango. 

liiucembu'rgia.  In  hoiioi*  of  tho  Dttke  of  Liue- 
embttrg^  under  whos«  pulromii^fi  M.  AuKn^to 
il»*  Sl  HUaire  commeTiced  liis  hotjiiiical  re- 
fieuiehes  in  Brazil.     Nat.  Ord.  Odinftrrm. 

A  genus  of  very  showy,  branched,  vory 
gtabn^nis  shrubs,  bearing  ra€eme&  of  bright 
y«U«>w  flowers,  bJossuminK  during  the  f*utij- 
tner  months.  They  wtjre  firKt  inirt>d»u.")'d 
from  Brazil  in  184<J,  and  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  tho  half-riptuiod  Bhf>ots, 

Im^sula.  From  the  Gramcn  LuzultT  of  Bauhln, 
Giow-worm  Grass*     Nat.  Ord.  JunctuYo:^ 

A  genus  of  herbaGeous  perennial  plants, 
of  but  little  beauty,  allied  to  the  Bushes. 
They  are  eonimou  throughout  the  United 
8tates.  From  their  being  usually  found  in 
dry  gniund.'i  and  woods,  they  are  eommonly 
known  by  the  name  Wuodrush, 

Luzuria'ga.  Nara^d  in  lionor  of  Ttpmlio  tie  Ln- 
ziiriiiga,  a  Spanish  botanibt.    Nat,  Ord.  Lilia- 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
ellmbiug  shrubs,  somewhat  resemltUng  the 
Laptweria,  to  whieh  they  are  elosely  allied. 
The  fiower3  are  white,  and  are  produced  in 
^1  oat  abundance*  L.  nxdirarts  is  a  very  pretty 
StnllaX'lilie  phmt  witii  delieal^e  leafage  and 
neiit  whit4>  ftowerB.  It  is  vahmble  for  green- 
luiUH<j  culture,  and  general  decorative  pur- 
pose.«^«  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  Syn. 
CitUircne, 

Lyca'ste.  Named  aftf?r  a  beautiful  woman  of 
tsir'ily,    Nat,  Ord.  OrchMncem. 

Very  handsome  epiphytes  of  the  pseudo* 
bulijoijs  class.  They  grow  witii  freedom  when 
potted  in  a  well-d rained  mixtup^  of  ttirfy- 
l»eat  and  Bfthagnum»  Int^nw periled  with 
which  should  bo  a  confiiderahle  number  of 
small  piece B  of  charcoal  or  ptjts herds.  Being 
natives  of  tlio  Western  Henjisphere,  the 
species  do  nut  requiro  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, that  of  an  oniinarj*^  green  house  being 
fully  sufHeient ;  neither  do  they  require  so 
decide^l  a  rest  as  wonie  other  individuals  of 
tho  order,  but  should  b*_>  freely  supplied  with 
both  wat^er  and  air  when  growing.  There 
are  about  t wen ty -five  species  in  this  genus,  all 
natives  of  Central  and  South  America.  First 
introduced  In  1H28, 

Ly'ctuiis.  From  lychnon,  a  lamp;  referring  to 
the  brilliancy  of  llie  llowi'i^  of  some  of  the 
specif*!*.     Nat.  Ord.  CaryophtfUficrtF, 

\  group  of  very  ornamentul  herbacieons 
plants,  qiilio  hardy,  and  deserving  a  phiee  In 
every  garden.  The  species  vary  in  character 
very' much,  some  of  them  atUdning  a  height 
of  thr»>c  or  four  feet,  as  In  th^^  cane  of  the 
common  Hcarlct  Lychnis  iL,  Ck4tlc*donira),  an 
old  garden  favorite  fioiu  Ru>.Aia,  \uluable 
becau.se  there  are  so  few  Ih^wers  t»f  that  <*olor 
among  oiir  hardy  hcrhiiceous  phnits.  There 
is  a  line  double  variety  of  this  species,  also  a 
double  and  single  white*  L.  Huftgtfana^  a 
brilliant  scarlet  garden  hybriil  Is  also  a  very 
desirable  variety.  Many  ot  her-;  are  U>w-grow* 
Ing,  not  more  than  ^Ix  inches  in  height.  L. 
(prandiftora,  and  L.fttlijpjin  are  veiy  haiidBome, 
and  tfie  very  pretty  L.  cfrii-rofna  sliould  be 
includetl  in  the  list  of  annuals  for  every  gar- 
den.     L.  SentuE  Introduced    from  Japan    In 
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1865,  is  lieautifully  striped  white  and  criru- 
son.  Th<^  rosy-red  and  white  varieties  of  the 
**  German  Cntch-fly,"  L,  ri^fytria,  arc  most 
showy  and  desirable  hardy  herbiu'cous  plants, 
more  especially  the  form  with  dr>ubhMlark  n^d 
flowers  known  iis  L.T.i*phndefm,  which  is  used 
with  go<;Ml  effect  as  an  c<lging  plant,  about 
Paris.  They  are  all  easily  propagated  by  seed 
or  by  division. 

Ijy'ciiim.  Biix  Thorn.  From  li/cion,  a  name 
given  ity  Dioseoridos  to  a  thorny  shrub,  and 
applied  to  tho  genus  because  of  its  containing 
some  thorny  shrubs.     Nat,  Ord.  Solanaet'iE. 

Tlicre  fire  numerous  species  in  this  genus, 
all  hardy  or  green-house  shrubs,  mo.stly  of 
littlij  value  as  ornament^ii  plants.  L,  burba- 
rum  Is  a  platit  of  rn|>id  growth,  green  folinge, 
and  small  liim*  flowrrs.  It  is  a  climber^  and 
is  grown  considerably  in  Lughind  to  cover 
trellises  and  arbors.  It  is  commonly  ctilled 
Tea  Plant,  and  its  leaves  have  been  reroru- 
mended  as  a  substituie  for  t^a.  L,  CaroUnia- 
fiwm,  a  handsome  shrub.  Is  common  in  the 
swamps  from  Carfduia  to  Floridii.  L.  rtd- 
gare^  a  native  (vf  Eiiiopc,  and  nn  escape  from 
our  gardens  into  the  hedge  rows  and  waste 
places  in  stinie  ot  the  States,  is  popularly 
known  as  Matrimony  Vine. 

Liycope'rdon,  From  lylim,  a  wolf,  and  perdo, 
to  explode  backward-^;  some  obi  writers 
believed  that  this  fnngus  developed  from  the 
dung  of  the  wolf.  A  genus  of  Fungh  known 
also  as  *'  Puff-balls,'*  While  white  and  fleshy 
they  are  editde.  L*  ijigtint^^nm^  a  st**'*'^'^^  that 
grow-s  so  large  as  to  suffice  for  a.  nicul  for  bm 
or  twi?lve  persons,  is  est+^emcd  as  an  artlelo 
of  food  by  many  people.  AVhi^n  rip<^  the  dry 
mass  of  threads  and  spores  is  used  as  a 
Btyptii',  and  its  fumes  answer  the  purpose  of 
ciiloroforcu. 

Lycope'rsiciiin.  Love  Apple.  Tomato.  From 
lyhu*^  a  wolf,  and  pemicmi^,  a  pouch  :  In  allusion 
to  the  fleshy  fruit,  and  Its  inferiority  com- 
pared with  the  p<?aidi.     Nat.  Ord.  Solanaceip. 

A  genus  of  thiee  or  four  species  of  her- 
baceous, procumbent  plants,  natives  of  South 
America,  elueHy  Peru.  The  llowers  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  allied  Solnrtum, 
by  their  stamens  having  the  antheis  cormecled 
together  by  a  tliin  membrane  which  is  pro- 
longed upwards.  The  prlncii>al  species  is  L. 
ej^euleiitutUt  for  culture,  etc?.,  of  wliich,  see 
TowMifo. 

Ijy  copodia'ce^.  A  natural  order  of  Cryptogams, 
consisting  of  two  v*'ry  distinct  groups,  and 
comprising  four  genera  and  about  150  species. 
Tlicy  are  found  in  all  climates,  and  are  either 
terrestrial,  or  epiphytid  perennials.  Tho 
stems  are  branched  and  leafy  througl i out,  and 
gen»?rally  rigid.  The  leaves  are  im'^ricated 
all  round  thit  stem,  and  are  arranged  in  from 
two  to  six  rafiks.  Lyeopodhimt  and  SthujitteUa, 
are  the  best  kin.>w*n  examples. 

Lycopo^dium.  C 1  u b  M oss ,  From  tykos ,  a  wolf, 
and  jjoiw,  a  foi^;  tlve  reots  having  a  resem- 
blance to  that  aidmal's  paw.  Nat.  Ord.  Lyco- 
podUteect. 

An  e.\tensive  genus  of  neat  little  evergn^en 
herbaceous  p)lant8  allied  to  SilagintUa,  but 
dtstiuguished  from  that  genus  by  thetr 
coniferous  habit  and  the  single  fonn  of  tho 
capsules.  L.  dendroid4'um,  reniarkable  for  its 
tree-like  appearance,  is  largely  employed  la 
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making  **  Chrietnias  greens,"  and  in  bouqiiot 
work  by  the  11  ori tits.  It  is  very  common  in 
swampy  places,  particularly  in  New  Englainl. 
TUq  Bport^s  of  the  eonimon  Club  Moss*  L, 
cUiraiuviy  are  very  killammable,  and  are  used 
<»n  tlie  stage  to  proJuee  artifleial  Hglitniny:. 
Many  species  formerly  placed  midpt  lliis 
genua  are  now  rcjnoved  to  Sdmjinelln^  which 
&ee. 
Xiyco'paia.  A  g*^iiuri  of  BoragincuviF^  differing 
ver3'  slightly  from  AnchuMa,  with  which  genus 
it  Is  DOW  united  by  Jiiany  botaiiistB. 

Iiyco'iis.  The  name  i^f  a  woman  in  Bonian 
luBtory.     Nat.  Ord.  AmarifllidAiCitiF. 

A  stnall  genus  of  hardy  bnlbe  from  China, 
producing  an  umbel  of  several  showy  Hc^wcrfi 
on  a  slender  s<iope  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  the  color  being  yellow  or  hght 
4>traw,  and  pink.  They  ai*e  allied  to  the 
Valtottt,  and  require  the  same  treatment. 
Introduced  in  1758. 

Ijygodi'ctyon.  From  Lygodium  nnd  diclt/fm,  a 
net;  its  net-like  veinn  distinguishing  it  from 
Lmodlum.     Nat.  (hcl.  Pohfp(Hiitive(r. 

L.  Forsteri,  a  clirjibing  Fern,  common  in  the 
South  8ea  Islnndst  et>nstitutes  this  genns.  It 
id  almost  identical  with  the  genus  LyqmUum, 
and  is  alBo  known  as  Ift/iiroglossum.  Syn. 
Lytjodium  reticultUuM. 

JUygo-ditim.  Climbing  Fem,  Japan  Fern. 
From  tffffodes,  tlexible;  in  allusion  to  the 
twiidng  Imbit  of  the  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 

A  genus  of  climbing  Ferns,  mostly  of  an 
ornamental  charatjter,  and  widely  dispemed 
over  the  Tivarnicr  juirts  of  the  euiili.  L. 
sciimienst  introduced  Crom  Japan  in  1830,  is  a 
favorite  in  th**  greon-housei  and  is^  well 
iiilapted  to  house  culture,  as  it  requires  but 
little  light,  and  is  not  injui-ed  l>y  "furnace 
beat"  or  gas,  so  fatal  to  most  piantR  in- 
trodu<^ed  into  the  drawing-room.  It  is 
mori*over  a  rapid  grower.  With  a  little 
management  this  plant  can  be  made  to  com- 
plete Its  growth  during  the  bummer,  and  it 
may  then  be  placed  in  a  cool  room  In  the 
house  or  in  the  hall,  where  it  will  remain  an 
object  of  beauty  tiJl  spring,  when  It  may  be 
cut  down  for  a  new  growth.  There  is  rcfifion 
to  euppose  tliat  L.  aeandens  is  hardy»  even 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  YtM-k,  It  1?^  lnci*eased 
by  spores  or  rtHJt  division.  L,  palmaium,  the 
only  native  sfiecies,  Is  found  in  Connecticut, 
Massat?hnsetts,  Virginia,  and  Kentijcky.  It 
is  pressed  and  sold  in  large  quantities  for 
parlor  decoration,  and  is  known  In  the  trade 
as  the  liort ford  Fern. 

Iiyo'ma.  Named  in  lionor  of  John  Lyon^  a  col- 
lector of  North  American  plauts.  Nat.  Ord. 
KriCAiCiim. 

This  genus  formerly  included  under  An- 
droffieda^  comprises  about  eight  specl*^B  of 
bardy  or  green-house  trees  or  shrubs.  They 
an-*  natives  of  North  America,  Mexico^ 
Jamaica,  and  Cuba.  L.  ligtiMtrimi^  tlie 
American  reprertentative  of  the  g<Mms  is 
found  in  low  thickets,  and  swamps,  from  New 
England  to  Virginia  and  southwards. 

Xiype'ria.  Fr^»m  lyperot*,  sad  or  sori-owful ; 
alluding  to  the  dtdl,  hoavy  color  of  tlm  Itow- 
ere.  Nat»  Ord*  Scrophuiurittcfir.  A  genus  of 
herbs  or  low-branch ing  ufidor-shrubs,  all 
Datives  of  southern  Africa,    They  are  of  little 
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ornamental  value,  and  are  but  HtUe  culti- 
vated. Tlie  flowers  of  L.  ervt^a  have  been 
imported  under  the  name  of  African  SaJTroa* 

I*yrate.  A  lyrate  leaf  Is  plnnatiftd,  with  the 
upper  lobes*  much  larger  than  the  lower,  und 
ending  in  ont)  still  larger. 

Iijailo^ma.    A  genus  of  Leg^iminfum^  of  the  trilnA 

3fiwuweflP»  formerly  combined  with  Acacia^  from 
whichi  however,  it  is  botauically  different.  It 
comprises  eight  or  ten  species,  all  native*  of 
tropical  America,  and  "  is  of  considerabl**  Im- 
portance in  an  economic  point  of  view,  on 
account  of  one  <.>f  its  species  yielding  the 
valuable  hanl  tinil>er  known  aa  Sabicii, 
bavach,  or  Savieo  wood,  the  origin  of  which 
was  long  unknown,  but  which  has  nt»w  be<?a 
iiseertained  to  be  the  pnjduct  of  a  sjw^cies  of 
this  genus,  t<i  which  the  name  of  Rabioii  has 
been  given.  Sabieii  timber  is  Importeil  in 
ctmsitiembleqmintitles  from  Cuba,  where  only, 
the  tree  is  known  to  ejclsL  It  is  a  dark 
colored  wood,  very  iieavy,  excessively  hard, 
and  extremely  durable,  the  two  latter  quaU- 
ties  rendering  it  of  great  value  to  the  ship- 
builder, by  whom  It  Is  much  esteemed.  Ou 
account  of  its  hardness,  it  was  selected  for  the 
Btfdrs  of  the  building  for  theGreat  EschibitioD 
in  1B51,  and  notwith.sta.nding  the  immense 
number  of  people  who  passed  up  and  down* 
the  stiiirs  were  fourul,  at  the  close  of  the  Ex- 
hibition, to  be  scarcely  at  all  the  woii»e  lor 
wear, 

Ijyaiina^chia.  Loosestrife*  From  ly**l»*  dis- 
solving, aiid  mac/i«,  strife;  supposed  soothlu^ 
qualities.     Nat,  Ord.  Primutac&E, 

Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  the  easiest 
culture,  td.  nnmmidarHt,  Moneywort,  id  a 
welbknown  evergreen  tniiler,  a  native  of 
Great  Britain.  If  kept  in  a  pol  of  moist  i^oil 
and  8us[>ended,  it  will  produce  shoots  of  two 
orthi-eefeet  in  length,  whleh  hang  down  on 
every  side.  L,  nummulana  aurea  is  a  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  grv*at  bt^auty,  now  much 
used  as  a  drooping  plant.  L.  rerticiUcUa  is  an 
upright  growing  plaJit,  with  an  abundance  of 
sliowy  yellow  tlowers  ©ultidjle  for  a  large 
bonier.  L.  cU'thmides,  a  Japanese  epecied 
is  a  graceful  and  beautiful  plant,  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  lx»aring  long  dense  nodding 
spikes  of  while  blossoms,  the  leaver  display- 
ing bjllliant  tints  in  autdmn.  They  are  all 
reuxliiy  Increased  by  cuttings,  seeds  or 
division. 

Lyslono'tua,  From  ly»i»,  loosening,  and  noios, 
the  back  ;  In  reference  to  the  capsule  opening 
wntii  ehisticity  from  the  dorsal  suture,  Nat. 
Or^I.  GejiiterttceiF, 

A  genus  containing  a  few  species  of  glabrous 
or  pubescent  plants,  natives  of  the  Himalayas. 
L.  tem^folia  (Syn.  L.  aerraia)  has  compound 
umbels  of  beautiful  pale  lavender-colored 
flowers,  with  veins  of  a  deeper  color,  shaded 
to  soft  gray.    It  was  introduced  In  1682. 

Lythra^cesB.  A  natural  order  of  herbs  or  ehrube, 
often  with  square  branches,  and  usually  op- 
jjosite,  entire,  exstlpulate  leaves.  The  plants 
are  chietly  tropical,  but  some  are  found  lu 
Europe  and  North  Amertoa.  They  have 
astringent  qualities.  Latcsonia  alba  yields  the 
Henna  of  the  Arabs,  There  are  forty  genera, 
and  upwards  of  300  species ;  Cnpkm,  thrisiea, 
and  Lythrwm  are  good  examples  of  the  order. 
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partta  and  L,  sphfErica,  the  two  species  Intro- 
dui-^^d,  are  pmpagati^d  by  cuttings  of  the 
youn«  shootft,  atjd  thrivi>  bent  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam  and  ilbruus  peat. 

U'paris.  From  Uparoa^  unetuf nis ;  referrinj^  to 
tiio  leaves,     Nat*  Onl.  Orckid*w^(F. 

A  small  germs  of  terrostriiil  ami  epiphytal 
6rchldfl,  of  no  ©peeial  merit.  They  have 
mostly  puri>lK'>h  or  gr*»enijnh  llowors.  Sev<»ral 
of  the  i&p4H!U»H  aro  efimiuoa  in  moist  wood- 
lands in  the  Middle  State.'^  and  sv<>Btward. 

lAp  Tern,        See  CkeiluniheH. 

Li'ppia.  In  honor  of  A.  Lippi,  a  French  physi- 
i*inn,     Nat»  Ord.  VerbenacetF. 

A  lari^e  gonus  of  shrylis  or  sub-shrubs^ 
randy  herbs,  mostly  Anierioan,  a  few  Udng 
found  in  Africa.  But  few  of  the  siK^^^iej*  are 
in  cultivation,  AhifMa  cifriodora^  th**  Lemon 
Verbi'tm,  it?  by  some,  jdai'iMl  in  this  j^emis. 

lalqnida'mbar.  From  tuiuidwi,  liquid,  and  mnhar, 
amber;  refenirig  to  tlie  gnm.  call<^d  Jiquitl 
BtoraXf  produferl  by  some  si>eciei^.  Nat.  Urd. 
Ill  I  rmt  mjntitlfu^eiP* 

A  gr*nus  of  beautiful  deciduous  trees.  L. 
sit/racijtmt,  our  commi.m  Sweet  Gum  Tree,  is 
one  of  our  finest  forest  trees,  and  one  deserv- 
ing more  general  cultivation  on  the  lawn,  and 
for  a  shade  tree  upon  the  miidsides.  It  i^  a 
tall,  oreet-growing  tn'oof  elegant  appearance* 
esipoeially  in  autumn,  when  its  l>eauliful  star- 
shaped  leaves  which  are  \  er}-  frHgninl  witen 
bruised,  *»r  afU«r  a  sJiower  wI^mi  ynung, 
change  to  a  bri^dit  red,  cpiite  am-ouj^pieuoiis 
as  those  of  the  Maple,  and  renuiin  on  tlie  tree 
much  longer.  This  Ih  the  tree  whose  roygk, 
Ofirky-ridged  bramdies,  are  sold  in  Uiestrr^ds 
of  New  York  as  the  **  Alllgalur  rhmt.'*  These 
pioces  of  stick  aro  sokl  by  the  thousands 
0V4?ry  season  at  from  tvventy-flve  to  fifty  i-erds 
OAidi.  to  unsophistioati'deity  men,  with  aliHul 
as  much  chance  of  growing  as  their  (eiirt^ 
picket*^.  There  are  several  oth**,r  sp*'eics, 
one  from  the  Levant,  and  the  others  of  lab^ 
Introduction  from  Foiinosa,  one  or  niom  of 
Miiieh  furnish  tiiewModused  by  (he  f"hiu*'se 
Ui  m«ke  (he  ehests  in  which  thry  ex{H>i't  their 
t*?a.     They  ure  lueii^ased  by  seeds*, 

Uqnid  Manures.    See  AlanureM. 

liiqaoricc.     See  r?/»/ci/iT/itra. 

lAijiode'ndron.  Ttdip  Tree,  From  Mrioiu  a 
lily,  ami  dtmlron,  a  tree;  the  llow*u-  prodneed 
by  this  tree  Ijean^  some  resendtUmce  lo  a 
Lily,   but  fH  more  llko  a  Tulip*      Nat,  Ord, 

C  tulipif^fa,  the  only  speeies,  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  fon'st  trees,  ami  Inis  no 
fiupi-rlor  for  a  shade  tree  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  for  its  perfect  development. 
It  is  common  from  Canada  to  Louis^himi  in 
rU'U  woodlfinds,  where  it  sometimes  attainB  a 
height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  as  straight 
Ad  an  aiTow.  Its  (lowers  which  are  of  the  size 
[id  ^hap<f  of  Tulips,  and  very  fm grant,  are 
pr  ^  '  =n  June  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
<  nish  white,  variegated  with  yellow 

«i;i  Tlwere  are  two  varieti»'S  of   Ihe 

epeeius,  one  of  which  furnishes  whit«.%  the 
other  yellowish  Inndwr,  The  foruier  is  of 
but  little  value  to  the  mechanic,  but  the  latter 
Is  highly  esteemed  for  cabinet  work,  for  boat* 
building  and  especially  in  the  manufacture  of 
wooden  pumps,  w<K>den-ware,  etc. ;  it  Is  also 
largely   used  for  carriage  bodies.     Llrioden- 
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drln,  a  stimulant  tonic,  with  diaphoretic^ 
properties,  is  obtained  by  macerating  the 
inni^r  bark,  especially  the  rout.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  dpe. 

LiMope  eraminlfoUa.  A  synonym  of  O^yhio- 
pfigun  i^p ic(f^ It  m , 

Iiiflia'ntliua.  From  hjftis.  thi^  te  run  nation  of  ik 
disease,  and  antha^l  ii  Jlower;  referring  to  its 
Intense  bitterness  anci  uiedieinal  properties. 
Nat,  Ord.  Gffttmntu^tF. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  grecn-hotise  an- 
nuals and  evergreens,  mostly  uf  little  merit 
as  flowering  plant.s,  the  eseeption  being  L. 
prifn*t'}^,  an  evergreen  shrub  from  New 
Grenada,  that  has  long  hanging  Howers  of 
a  rich  scarlet,  shading  into  yellow  at  either 
end,  and  having  an  emerald  green,  livo-lobed 
lind>.  This  speeies  is  propagated  by  cuttings, 
and  was  intniduccd  in  1M48.  L,  RttHfitUianwi 
(Syn.  Euj-*tonm  Ru^MelUfmum),  an  amuial  or 
bi*enni*d  from  Mexico,  is  another  very  pretty 
species  with  rich  I  due  llowers  ^hailed  with 
purpto.    It  is  propagated  only  by  seeds. 

Ifisaa'nthe.  From  Zis^oh,  smooth,  and  anthoa^  a 
liower ;  In  refeienee  to  tlie  limb  of  tlie  corolla 
being  destitute  of  hall's,  Nat.  Ord.  ^a- 
rridact'W, 

A  genus  of  small,  rigid  shrubs,  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  high, and  sel- 
dom exceeding  five  feet,  having  small  needle- 
jiuinted  leaves,  and  small,  usually  white  llow- 
ers. htu'ue  in  short  spikes  from  the  sides  of  the 
b  ran c  h  e  t^ .  L.  sapida ,  a  n  a t  i  ve  o  f  son  t  h -eastern 
Australia,  is  called  the  Australian  Cranberry, 
<m  account  of  its  resemblance  bttth  in  size  and 
i  color  to  tlu*  European  Cranberry,  Imt  its  flesh 
is  thin,  and  more  like  that  of  the  Kilrt^riiiu 
Crah.  The  fruits  of  L,  «friV/oxff,  and  L.  J/u«- 
tana  are  eaten  in  Tasuiania,  the  latter  being 
a  veiT  dwarf  mountain  species,  bearing  large, 
white^  transparent,  lleshy  fruits. 

IiiBsoclil'luB.  From  Uhhom  smooth,  ami  cheUos,  a 
lip  ;  in  ailusion  to  the  lip  of  the  ilower.  Nat, 
Ord.  OrrhiducetE. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  OrehidB  frotn  Afnea, 
producing  racemes  of  rather  showy  flowers 
from  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bnIbK,  The 
species  are  not  verj^  nnmerout^,  and  the  few 
are  only  met  with  in  huge  collections. 

Li'stera.  T  way  blade,  Dedicated  to  Dr,  ^fnrii1^ 
Li^trr,  an  early  British  naturalist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orrhid(ura'. 

A  Htuall  genus  of  terrestrial  Oreb ills,  Iwaring 
slender  t^pikfs  of  small  green  tlovvers.  of  no 
special  Interest  except  in  botanical  eollections. 
The  several  spCL-tes  are  common  througliont 
the  Unit^^d  States. 

I*ita'othes,  From  Utm,  small,  aiul  nnthon,  a 
flower;  becaut^e  <»f  Ihe  exlremely  small  size 
of  the  plant.     Nat.  Onb  LiUacem. 

L,  pHHiUtw,  the  cudy  species,  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly hnuill  hulhous  plant,  having  a  bulb  about 
the  size  of  a  pen.  The  dowel's  are  nnudl, 
white,  solitary  and  drooping.  It  was  Intro 
duced  from  8o\ith  Africa  in  1870,  and  forms  a 
pretty  object  when  grown  In  clumps  in  a 
pot, 

Iiitbosp^'rmum.  Gromw*ell.  From  lithos,  a 
stone,  autl  >*/imaa,  a  seed  ;  the  little  nuts  or 
seeds  are  extremely  hard,  and  have  a  surface 
as  smooth  as  polished  pL-bbles.  Nat.  Ord, 
Bora^naetuE. 
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Macrome^ria.  From  nmkros,  large,  and  meris^ 
a  part ;  the  fiowt3rii  of  tliis  g^nus  are  the 
largest  in  the  whole  famUy,  A  g«nuB  of  Bor- 
raginacetE,  comprising  about  eight  Bprn-iea  of 
half-hardy  pi^reuninl  herbs,  nativoBof  Mexico, 
Colmribia  and  Peru,  closeiy  aliitxl  to  LUho- 
apermum,  M.  ej.'scrta  with  yellow  ilowers, 
probably  tho  only  epeeies  yet  in  cultivation, 
was  m  trod  need  fro  rii  Mexico  in  ISiQ, 

Macroneznum.  From  Mnkros,  long,  and  Knefnt^, 
a  leg;  in  re f 61*6 nee  to  tiie  loag  flower-etaiks. 
Nat*  Old.  RtibiaeciE:, 

A  geaus  of  tropical  trtte©  and  nhnibB,  natives 
of  tropical  America  ajid  liie  Went  Indies.  M. 
JamaiceuHe^  the  only  species  yet  introduced^ 
has  greenish-while,  sweet  scented  llowers, 
with  oblong-oval,  polished  leaves.  It  was 
Introduced  from  Jamaica  In  1806, 

Macroprpor,  The  word  siguitles  large  pepper. 
Nat.  Ord.  PipentceiT. 

M.  methyMticHm  formerly  called  Piper  wi^/At/- 
stiaim,  furniBhcs  the  roi>t  called  Ava  b^'  the 
Polynesians*  It  has  narcotic  properties,  and 
is  employed  metlicinallyt  but  ischieliy  remai'k- 
able  for  llie  value  attaclied  to  it  as  a  narcotic 
and  stimulant  beA-^rage,  of  which  tlie  natives 
partake  before  they  commence  any  important 
business  or  reUgious  rites.  It  is  used  by 
chewing  the  root  and  extracting  the  juice, 
and  has  ti  calming  rather  than  an  Ititoxicatlng 
effect*  Europoarts  dislill  the  jtuce.  and  use  it 
as  a  tKHerago  in  nu^derate  quantities*  By 
the  more  respectable  of  the  J>opiilMtlon  it  is 
oonsjtdrvred  a  tilthy  preparation,  and  la  not 
indulged  In. 

Maororhy'nclius.  From  markon,  long,  and 
rhynehoH,  a  snout,  Nat.  Ord,  Compof*itt£. 

A  genus  of  annual  and  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  Norlli  and  8<>ulh  Amerien.  closeiy 
allied  to  the  Dand<dton.  M,  gfandiflorus,  a 
Calif ondan  perennial  sp<»cies  has  very  hand- 
some, large,  y»dlow  flower-heads,  i>ut  it  is 
rare  I  y  f  o  u  n  d  i  n  c  u  1 1 i  va  ti  o  n  * 

Macro'stylis.  From  majcro^,  long,  and  MtyloH,  a 
style;  style  very  h»ng.     Nat*  i)rd.  Riitac€<£, 

A  genus  of  pretty,  green- hoin^e  evergreen 
shrubs.  Indigenous  Uj  South  Africa  and  nearly 
allied  to  BaroAma,  and  DioMma,  The  reddish 
flowers  m'e  arranged  in  akinti  f>f  umbel  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  Orchidaceous 
genuB  of  this  name  is  eynonymous  with 
Cortfmbi8* 

Macroto'mla.  From  mahrm,  long,  and  tome,  a 
cutting;  in  alliirtion  to  the  long  division  of 
the  calyx*     Nat.  Ord.  Borfsginacfce. 

A  genus  of  erect,  hispid,  perennial  herbs, 
natives  of  the  HimalaytLs  and  the  East  Indies. 
M.  Bentkami,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
grows  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  producing 
a  Uiyrae  eight  to  twelve  inches  long,  of  dark 
maroon- purple  flowers.  It  was  intix>dueed 
from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  ltiS4,  and  is 
perfectly  hardy, 

Maoroza'znia*  From  makron,  long,  and  Zamia, 
Nat.  Onl.  CifC4xdiicecp. 

This  interesting?  ^eniis  is  ft>rmed  from  a  few 
Bi)6cie3  of  Zamia,  and  contains  scnne  oftthe 
most  iK^uutiful  plants  under  cultivation 
for  decorative  purposes.  The  leaves  and 
trunk  are  similar  to  Cycas  except  that  the 
plnnro  have  no  midrib  and  are  striate,  with 
parallel   veins*      Af*  pltfinoMi,    plume-like,    is 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  Is  remarkable 
for  its  distinct  and  elegant  character,  M 
ettraUijyes  is  another  rare  species*  Ther^ 
are  several  species  under  cultivation,  att 
natives  of  Australia.     For  culture  see  Zumia. 

Maculate,  Maculoac.    Spotted  or  blotched* 

Madder.  The  root  of  Rulmt  Hmioria,  w^hleh 
see , 

Made:  ii  Nut*     i^oe  Jugln fin. 
Maderia  Viae.      See  Boutmin^uUin  baseUoidett* 
Ma^dla.      Modi   is    the    name  of  the  original 
Bpt^eies  (M.  saiiva]  in  Chili,     Nat.  Ord,  Ckim- 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  coarse-growing, 
hardy  annuals,  witli  bright  yellow  and  white 
flowers,  natives  of  Chill  and  northern  Califor- 
nia. They  grow  freely  la  almost  m»y  soil  or 
situation.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  In  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  reiidinei«*« 
ami  the  wrMithersuniciently  warm  :  intnulie^t-d 
in  1831.     Syn.  Madariti. 

Madonna  Lily.    Lilium  cmididum. 

Madwort.     The  genus  AtyMHum. 

Magic  Tree,  Penivlaii.     Cmitiift  luLtifoHa, 

Magno'lia.  Named  after  PU^rre  Ma*jruil,  Vr*> 
fessor  of  Medicine  at  Mouipeiiier,  '1(j3H-1715 
Nat.  Ord   MagnotiacetE. 

A  magniiicent  genus  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shruJjs,  natives  of  the  United  BtJites, 
China,  India,  and  Japan.  It  is  eumpoge<i  of 
evergreen  and  deciduous  hardy  and  half- 
hardy  tre«9  and  shrubs.  The  flowers  are 
white,  purple,  or  greenish  white,  and  are  re- 
markable for  their  fragrance.  3f.  aaiminaia 
(Cucumber  Tree)  grows  from  thirty  to  tlfty  f*M?t 
lilgli,  and  is  common  in  moist  woods  from 
New  York  to  Ohio  and  southward*  M.  glauea 
(Small  or  Laurel  Magnolia,  8weet  Bay)  is  a 
low  growing  deciduous  tree,  in  some  localities 
called  8 warn p  Sassafras.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Beaver  Tree,  because  the  roots 
are  eaten  by  l>eavers,  which  animals  also 
make  use  of  tho  wood  in  ctjnstructlng  tiieit 
huts  or  nests.  This  species  Is  common  in 
swamps  in  New  Jersey  and  southward,  Th*f 
flowers  m*e  single,  pivjduced  on  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  gi-eenish  white,  and  delight- 
fully fragrant.  They  are  collected  and  sold 
in  the  markets  and  streets  of  New  York  in 
iari^e  (luan titles*  J/,  rordiila  is  the  Yellow 
Cycumher  Tree  of  Georgia.  M.  grandijltjra 
(Great  Laurel)  Is  justly  entitled  to  its  sp^eclflo 
name,  as  It  Is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  beau^ 
tiful  of  Amerlean  evergieen  trees,  remark- 
able  for  the  majesty  of  iia  form,  tho  magnlft* 
cence  of  Its  follag*^.  and  the  beauty  of  ita 
flowers.  This  Is  a  large  tree,  gr*>wlng  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  high;  the  foliage  Is 
thick,  brillijint  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
rusty  colored  underneath ;  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  six  to  eight  Inches  across,  and 
ver>^  frtigrant*  It  is  a  native  of  the  Carol inas 
and*  westward,  but  not  hardy  north  of  Wash- 
ington. There  is  one  speeimcn  in  Phlladel* 
phia,  well  protected,  that  blooms  annually. 
Af,  tnacroohyila  is  a  c«»mparatlvely  rare  speelea 
being  only  oecasionally  met  in  the  woods 
from  Florida  to  Tennessee.  It  rarely  attains 
a  height  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  a  deciduous  tree 
of  perfect  form,  with  leaves  from  tKie  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  clustered  at  the  sum- 
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mil  of  tiio  branclios.  Tho  flowers  are  pure 
whit#,  with  a  purple  Bpot  at  the  bas«*  of  the 
petals,  and  ai*e  from  eiglit  to  twelve  Inches  In 
width,  and  deliuioufily  fm^aant.  This  species 
k  not  considered  eufUciontly  hardy  to  with- 
j^tand  the  severity  of  our  ^iiuUts.  It  is  to  be 
regn^tted  that  it  baa  8U€h  a  reputation,  as  it  i 
Is  in  a  great  measure  unju^L  It  might  not 
«uooeed  in  the  more  exposed  situations,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  fine  suburban  place  around 
New  York  that  has  not  some  8h<>lt<-*red»  cosy 
<*omer  In  which  tbla  noble  tn*ii  would  not  de- 
light to  grow.  There  is  ujion  the  Manice 
^tate  at  Queens,  Long  Lslainl»  a  tr«>e  of  this 
species  that  was  planted  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  and  is  now  fifty  or  more  feet  high,  with 
a  bidl  a  foot  in  diameter.  There  is  upon  this 
tree  ©very  year  hundreds  of  tlowers,  and  it  la 
no  1<'SB  conspicuous  in  autumn,  with  its  large 
heads  of  brij^lit  scarlet  fruit.  It  also  suc- 
ceeds well  up  the  Huds^oM  Kiver,  Young 
trees  are  ea^fily  prodiured  from  6eed*  M. 
kfipoleucu,  a  Japanese  siJetnos  of  great  beauty, 
has  leaves  a  fottt  lun^",  glaucous  beneath,  arid 
sometimes  purple  tinted  above,  with  a  red 
miiirib  and  leaf  sti^m.  The  llowci's  are  large, 
<^reamy*white,  delightfully  fragrant^  and 
hlixim  In  June  after  the  foliage  Is  developed. 
M  Miellaia,  known  as  Hall's  Japan  Magnolia,  i>* 
Another  very  desirable  species.  Its  form  is 
low  and  shrub-like,  flowers  pure  whit<*  and 
delicately  fragrant.  It  blooms  earlier  than 
Any  other  Magnolia,  and  Is  very  showy,  M. 
CampbeUii,  introduct'd  fnmi  the  Himalayas  in 
1H38  the  flowers  of  which  are  pule  mse  in- 
side, crimson  outside,  and  slightly  frap;rant, 
is  an  exceedingly  handsome  deciduous 
species,  probably  not  entirely  hardy 
in  the  Northern  Btattis.  M.  con^ 
spicua,  or  M.  Yulan,  is  a  native  of  China, 
where  It  attains  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet. 
It  Is  perfectly  hardy  in  this*  latitude,  and  re- 
markable for  the  great  number  of  whit4> 
flowers  produced  in  spring,  before  the 
leaves  are  develom?d.  AL  purjmrta  and  M. 
8oulatujfian€L,  are  deeiduous,  like  the  foruier,  | 
And  are  in  all  respects  similar,  except  that  the 
flowers  are  purple  outside  and  white  within. 
These  two  species  contrast  finely  with  M. 
Con s pic u a,  when  planted  together  upon  the 
lawn.  iV.  /iwtr«ia,  a  green-hou&e  evergreen 
from  Chlua,  is  a  low-growing  shrub,  with 
small  glossy  leaves,  and  dull  purple  flowers 
of  exquisite  fragrance.  There  are  many 
other  species  and  varietleB,  but  those  de- 
ft*^ ri  bed  are  the  best  representatives. 

Ma^Dolia'coee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
s^hrubs,  with  alternate*  leuther>\  sometimes 
dotted  leaves,  and  showy,  often  fragrant 
flowers,  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern  Asia, 
and  North  America,  They  possess  bitter, 
tonic,  and  aromatic  qualities.  There  are 
about  a  dozen  genera  and  upward  of  seventy 
species.  Examples:  Ulicium,  Xhrimys^  and 
LiriodmdroH. 

Maguey-fibre     Plant.     Tarious      species    of 

Mahe'mJa.  An  anagram  of  lifrmnnnia,  an 
allied  ^enus.     Nat.  Ord,  S^rci4i<ic#!«> 

A  genus  of  neat  litth*  grecn-liouse  shrubs, 
growing  about  two  feet  higli,  and  remarkable 
for  the  profusion  of  their  fragmnt  yellow,  or 
red  and  yelluw  flowers.  The  yell(*w  M. 
cdorala,  is  the  best  known.      They  are  easily 
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grown  in  the  green- house  with  ordinary 
treatment.  All  the  species  are  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hoi»e,  were  Introduced  early 
in  the  pre^^'ut  c*entury,  and  are  easily  increas- 
ed by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots* 
Mahogauy-Tree«  SitkUnia  Makmjami* 
Maho'oia.  In  honor  of  Betnard  McMahcm^  an 
American  botanist,  Nat.  Ord.  BerberidaceiB. 
A  genus  of  handsome  hartly  and  half-hardy 
evergreen  shrubs,  mtist  of  which  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Berberis.  M.  Bealii  has 
large  leaves  of  a  yellowish  green  tint,  com- 
posed of  broatl  Bptiiy  leaflets  of  irregular  out- 
line, and  terminal  clusters  of  yellow  flow^ers, 
pmduced  in  winter  or  early  spring,  a  native 
of  Japan,  B.  Jttponiea  is  probably  a  variety  of 
the  same  species.  They  are  of  comparatively 
recent  intrcHluction  (1845)  and  are  so  dlsitnot 
from  everything  else  that  one  or  the  other  of 
the  varieties  should  be  found  In  every  collec- 
tion of  choice  shrubs.  They  require  a  slight 
protection  in  winter  In  the  Notlhern  States. 
By  some  this  genus  is  placed  under  Berberie, 

Maiden  Hair  Fern.     See  AtHnntum, 
Maiden  Hairtres.    See  Salmburia. 
Maiden  Pink.     DimdhtiH  drUoides. 
Maize.    See  Zi*n. 

Malabaila.  Named  after  Count  Malabaila  von 
CVui«f»  once  director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Prague,     Nat.  Ord.  UmhflUfenr.. 

A  getiUH  of  hardy  perennial,  often  glabrous 
herbs,  similar  In  habit  to  ppucManum,  but 
with  broader  leaves;  natives  of  eastern 
Africa,  western  Asia  and  south-eastern 
Europe.  M.  0|K>po/Mw;  (Syn.  Pcmfhiaca  Opo- 
ponoar)  is  sometimes  euHlvatcd  as  a  decora- 
tive plant  for  the  sub-tropical  i^rarden.  It 
grows  about  six  feet  in  height  and  is  easily 
increased  by  seeds  sown  In  the  open  ground 
In  iprlng. 

Malabar-Leaf.  A  common  name  for  CinnamO' 
m  «  nt  Mo  hi  hilt  hriim , 

Malabar  Nightshade.     See  Bastlta, 

MalacocaYpua.  From  malakos^  soft,  and  kar- 
po»,  a  fruit ;  alluding  U^  the  juicy  fruits.  Nat* 
OnJ.  CartacptE, 

This  genus,  now  included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  under  Edihtormiim,  is  composed  of 
the  smooth -fruited  spe^^ics  of  that  genus* 

Malacoid.     Having  a  mucilaginous  texture, 

Mala^zla.  From  mati^riA,  tenderness;  in  allu- 
slon  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  Nat,  Ord, 
Orrhyktcew. 

A  genus  of  curious  and  interesting  terres- 
trial Orchids,  growing  naturally  In  spongy 
boggy  places.  They  are  mainly  of  botanical 
Interest. 

Malay,  or  Rose  Apple.  A  nam<^  npplled  to  the 
fruit  of  Eti4jfnin  JambiM^  and  home  other 
species  of  Eugenm. 

Maloo^lncda.  Named  after  W,  Malcolm^  a  cele- 
brated Ijondon  nurseryman.  Nat.  Ord.  Cmd- 
fercB. 

A  Kenuft  of  hardy  plants,  mostly  annuals, 
ehlefiy  natives  of  tl>e  south  of  Europe,  pro- 
ducing white  or  purple  fli»werH  dispowd  in 
racemes.  Most  of  the  species  are  but  UtUe 
grown.     M.  mnritima  is  the  weU-iinown  Vlr- 

.  glnian  St^H'k  of  on  r  gardens.  They  all  grow 
from  seed  sown  iu  spring. 
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Male  Fern.     A  comniou  name   for   Aspidium 

FilLr-miiH. 
Mallow.     Soi^  Malva. 
Malope.     From  ma  Ion,  sctft  or  tentlrr:  refer- 

ring  to  the  toxtunj  o!  the  leaves.     Nat.  Ord. 

Aiintial  plants  with  very  hanrl&f»m«  flowere. 
M,  trifulit,  of  whirh  thore  ai-i*  two  kinds,  one 
with  crimson  and  tiio  of  Inn'  with  whito 
flowerH,  ie  rather  dwarf;  but  M.  grandifiofn 
yfiW  grow  four  or  Ave  ft'el  hi>;h  in  a  good  soil 
and  an  optm  eit  nation ,  bf^arintf  vt?ry  large 
and  showy,  brilliant  crimson  flowers.  All  the 
kiiid.H  arc  quite  hardy,  and  only  require  sow- 
ing? in  April  or  May  In  the  open  lw»rder,  and 
thinning  out  ortranspianting*  when  tlie young 
plunt-s  are  thn>e  or  four  inehfrt  high*  Natives 
of  north  Afriuu  ;  introduct^d  in  J8U8. 

Malorti'ea.  Named  in  honor  of  /?.  Von  Malortie 
of  Hanover,     Nat.  Ord.  Ptdmurr/r, 

A  small  gpnus  of  slender,  dwarf,  elegant 
palms,  ailmirably  ndapted  for  cultivation  in 
the  dwelling-bouse  or  for  table  detx>ratinn. 
They  aro  charneterized  by  their  Blend<>r  reed- 
like 8tems  and  simple  branehing  BpikeB  of 
uniifsexual  flowcrB.  M.graeilMmid  M,  simplejr^ 
two  specieB  from  Gnatcniala,  are  eortstdi^rably 
grown  as  ornament Jtl  plants,  and  wero  form- 
erly referred  to  ChmrurropH.  They  are  of 
easy  culture,  requiring  a  ri^h  light  soil  and 
plenty  of  waten 

Malpi'g;hia.  Named  after  Marcello  Malpighi, 
an  Italian  naturalist.  Nat*  Ord.  Mtitpiffkicecp. 
A  (lenus  containing  about  twenty  specioa  of 
small  treej*  or  shrubs,  natives^  priiicipallyi  of 
tropical  America.  Flowers  pink  or  white, 
fasciculate  or  corymbose,  rarely  solitary; 
drupe  fleshy.  The  fruits  of  3/.  ghtbra,  and  if. 
ttrenf*,  are  eaten  in  the  West  Indtefc*,  tboHi:?  of 
the  former  being  culled  Barbadoes  Cherry* 
Propagaled  by  cuttings. 

Malpigla'ceee.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
sbrubi^,  sometlmeB  climbing,  with  eimple, 
generally  oppt»slt«  !eave;4,  and  yellow  or  red 
flowers.  They  are  nativf»s  chiefly  of  tropical 
countries,  and  a  great  number  of  them  are 
found  in  South  Amt^-riea*  There  are  about 
forty-nine  genera  and  6<I0  spocies.  Uood  ex- 
amples are  Matpufia  Bunnunleria,  and  Gaudi' 
chaudki. 

Ma'luB.     Ftpnts  Malun.    The  Apple^  which  see, 

Ma^lva.  Mallow.  From  nutlacho,  to  soften : 
referring  to  tlielr  emollient  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  Mahacew. 

This  Is  a  group  of  plants  remarkable  for 
t  h  e  J  r  I  a  r  ge ,  s  h  o  wy  II  o  we  r  s ;  b  u  1 1  b  e  coar  stsneas 
of  the  leaves  and  loone  manner  of  growing  de- 
prive the  genus  of  mULb  of  the  interee*t  it 
wouhi  otherwise  have.  The  g*MUJ9  consists  of 
lender,  half-hardy,  and  hanly  perennials  and 
annuals,  ail  of  the  easii'st  culture,  aceording 
to  their  resiKsctlve  kinds.  M.  moschata,  the 
Musk-Ma!low,  derives  ItB  name  from  the 
^►oculiar  musky  odor  given  off  by  all  parts  of 
the  [ihint  when  kept  in  a  confined  siluMtimi,  prir^ 
tlcuhirly  in  dry  weatlter;  but  it  isKeldom  jhhv* 
erful  enough  to  be  |w>rceivf'd  In  the  v\»'n  air. 
This  species  is  a  hartly  h**rbaeeoui4  pen*nnli*U 
common  in  waste  phices  hi  Great  Britain.  M. 
rotundifoUn  him  t>econje  naltirulixed  until  It  is 
quite  a  nuisance  in  our  gardens  and  3^11  r'ds. 

Malva'oeee*  A  natural  onb'r  of  herbacponj^ 
plaotSp  trees,  or  Biirubs,  generally  distributed 
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over  the  world.  They  are  mucilaginouj^  and 
di-'muleent,  and  yield  fibres.  AltlnTa  offichnli^ 
I  the  Marsh-Maliow)  yields  mueilag<\  d'owl- 
pium  furnishes  viu-iourt  kinds  of  cotton,  Hihis- 
t:i£g  caunahimi^&upphi'^  Indian  hemp,  I^ritittm 
pJaium  gives  Cuba  buMt.  There  are  n<*Arty 
iifty  genera,  Including  J/riira,  Lniuilerd^  Hibm- 
cuH,  and  Sula^  ami  upwards  of  1,CH-M)  speeii't!. 

Malva'atnitn.  Name  altered  from  Malta.  Nat. 
Ord.  ^faivarf(r. 

A  genus  containing  about  sixty  species  of 
green-house  or  hardy  herbs,  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  North  and  South  America. 
3/,  Mnuroanum  is  a  dwarf  liardy  plants  with 
rattier  nmall  orange-red  Jlowers,  Intrtnliiced 
from  Cidumbia  in  1H2H,  under  the  name  of 
Malva  MunrtMtnum.  M.  lateritium^  an  inlro- 
duction  from  Buonoa  Ayres,  has  handsomo 
brick-red  llowers,  on  long  peduncloB*  The 
perennial  sorts  are  inereaHed  by  8e<;d8  or  cut- 
tings; the  annualA  by  seeds  oidy. 

Malva vi'acua.  From  mnhn,  mttllow,  and  viMCfut, 
glue  ;  referring  to  the  mucilage  with  which  it 
abounds.     Nat.  Ord.  Mulvacap. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs,  with  entire  or 
Blightly  lobed  leaves,  and  crimson  Jli*werB, 
natives  of  tropical  A«uerica  and  Mexico.  M. 
urboreuM  (Syn.  ^U'hnmn  mnlt^avisniJ*)  b  a  well- 
known  given-house  shrub,  with  bright  scarlet 
liowers;  freeilovvertng,  and  desirable.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  side  shoots* 

Ma'mmea.  Hanimce  Tree,  Mamey  is  the 
native  name.     Nat.  Or<b  ClufiiacetF. 

M.  Amerir{imi^  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
priMluces  the  Mammee  Apple,  or  South  Amert- 
cau  Apricot,  which  is  very  much  valued  In 
tropieal  ct»untries.  It  often  attains  the  size 
of  a  child's  head,  and  i.*^  of  a  yeUovveobir.  The 
outer  rind  and  the  pulp  which  immediately 
surTOuiidB  the  seeds  are  ver}'  bitt4>r,  but  the 
intermediiite  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  and  is 
pftten  cut  into  slices  and  steeped  in  wine,  or 
rna*le  into  pres<3rves  of  various  kinds* 

Mammee  Apple.     See  Mammpu, 

Mammllla'rla.  Fri»m  mamma,  the  nipple;  In 
alluftlon   to  the    small  tubercles.     Nat,  Ord. 

Buoeulent  plants,  with  almofit  globular 
stems  covered  with  prickles,  but  without 
leaves,  the  Jlowers  growing  out  of  the  stem 
without  any  fitalk*  These  plants  are  nativea 
at  the  high  table-land  of  Mexiro,  where  they 
are  subject  to  very  f*^w  variatlonB  of  tem- 
peraturf%  and  they  should,  thei-efore.  be  kept 
in  green^house  heat  all  the  year.  They  are 
also  found  in  Texas  and  Ctdorado.  In  their 
native  country  they  grow  In  rich  loam,  and 
therefore  require  a  bt^ter  soil  than  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Dmnis  and  Ei^lunocactus, 
which  grow  among  calcan»oim  nH'ks,  In  the 
mould  formed  by  the  dejM»s^iti<M»  of  vegetable 
matter  in  the  fissures*  By  att^^nding  to  these 
partieubirs  the  Mammlllurias  mayl>o  easily 
grown  in  any  situation  wher#^  they  can  be 
kept  free  from  front*  Wh^n  kept  In  a  room, 
they  t^hould  bo  allowed  a>*  much  air  as  pos- 
sible, aiHl  the  durtt  whit-h  lodgos  among  1h«dr 
spin**8  Hhoukl  be  fnfpiently  blown  off  with  a 
sntall  pair  of  bcllown  or  the  bieath,  Thore 
«re  about  IfH)  siw^cies  in  this  g«*nu8,  nearly 
All  e«.nlined  to  M«*xlco  and  South  America, 
They  were  flr>^t  iidr<Mlnceil  from  Peru  In  \TJ%^ 
and  are  propagated  by  ofTsetij  or  by  seeds. 
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ManuxLOth  Trees  of  California.     S«e  Sr.quoia, 

Maiichineel  Tree.  Th<i  virulently  |M>isonou8 
iitp^tomanc  MancineUa. 

Mandarin  Orange.     CHrugnobiiia. 

Mandevi'Ua.    Named  atu^t  H,  J,  Ifovulerille,  an 

Eij^^liiih    miuinter  at    BiuuioB    Ayres,   and  a 
boiunical  r'olleclor.     Nat.  Ord,  Apocynacem. 

if  mmv^oltnA^  the  only  species  yet  Intro- 
dticed.  is  a  native  of  Soutli  Araerk-a,  and  is  a 
deslrnblo  cUinbor  ft»riln'  f^reon-liou8c\  as  it  is 
a  rapid  gnawer,  and  produt*OB  clusters  of  vwrj' 
fiweet-sccnted  wtiil4>  lluw*!rs  d tiring  the  sum* 
nier.  It  should  be  allowed  t<>  rest  during 
winter.  It  is  pmpagated  by  cuttlDj^s  uf  tho 
i^nmll,  stiff  side  wintots,  takiMi  off  cUiso  to  the 
old  wtK>d.     IntrcMluetHl  in  1837. 

Mandio'cco,  A  synonym  of  Manikot,  which 
»ce, 

Mandxago'ra.  Mandrake.  Pn)fn  mandra^  an 
oxslail»  and  ngaurof*,  cruel;  alluding  to  its 
poii^onous  effects  when  aeeidentjilly  given  to 
cattle  w  i  I  li  t  he  i  r  f  odd  e  r .  N  a  t,  O  rd ,  So  tan  a  ceo;. 
The  specie.s  are  natives  of  southern  Europe 
and  the  Eia-ii,  and  have  v**ry  short  stems,  with 
a  thick,  lU*shy,  i>ft<'n  fiukcd  root,  from  tlie 
i^ummitof  which  the  entire  i*vate  lanee-shaped 
lcav»*s  appear.  The  early  writcis  attribifte 
th**  njost  wonderful  an<i  pulsonous  propt>rties 
to  this  plant;  it  was  both  usmj  to  siiv*'  and  to 
destroy  life.  Hhakespearc  alllld^^s  to  it  as  fol- 
lows :  ♦*Or  have  we  ea^en  of  the  iusnne  rmit 
that  takes  the  reason  pristmcr?  "  In  t  he  olden 
time  this  root  was  said  to  be  o ni pi nycd  as  an 
ansesthetie,  in  the  same  way  that  chloroform 
now  is.  While  its  pr>itjonouH  properties  are 
yet  aeknowjwlged  and  dreaded,  its  medical 
prop^^rties  are  no  longer  esteemed. 

Mandrake.    8ee  Podophyllum  and  Mandragora. 

Mane'ttia,  In  honor  of  Xavier  ManeUi^  prefect 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Florence,  antl  au* 
ihor  of  **Rcgnum  Vegetabile,"  175B.  Nat, 
Ord.  Rubiacem. 

An  elegant  family  of  gn*en- house  climbers, 
euitable  ifor  training  over  a  wire  trellis  at- 
tached to  the  potH  in  which  the  plants  grow. 
The  species  delight  in  a  njodcrat^'ly  warm  and 
moist  atmosphcro  when  th#»y  are  growing, 
and  in  the  cjl^^c  of  havifjg  tuberous  roots,  like 
M,  rardi/olia^  are  all  the  better  for  a  decidi'd 
drying  thnmgh  the  wint'^r.  The  othtjr species, 
from  htivingonly  Hbrous  roots,  will  not  bear 
a  roduethm  to  tho  samo  extent.  Af.  hieolor 
for  winter-fiowering  should  be  gnvwn  frei^ly 
through  the  summer,  and  ait^nwani  bo  placed 
in  a  dry,  warm  position  to  induce  it  to 
rtowcr  freely,  and  to  prcs«^Tve  its  foliage  from 
ndJdcw.  to  which  it  is  very  subject.  The 
(lowers  of  this  specU^s  are  y«^llow  and  crimson  ; 
those  of  the  others  are  fi«»ai'lct,  except  M.  Lj^ 
gifilum,  a  native  of  Cuba,  which  fiaa  pink 
idos»<r>ms.  All  the  species  do  well  here 
planted  out  during  summer,  keeping  up  a 
continuous  blo<>ni,  and  are  propagat-ed  by 
cuttings,  either  of  the  roots  or  shouts.  In- 
triMluced  from  South  America  in  1806. 

Mangel  Wnrs&eL  BHa  vtdgnrv*  nuierorhha.  A 
cultivntctl  variety  of  Bect»  largely  grown  ae 
food  for  cattle. 

Mao^'fera.  Mango  Tree.  From  mangOt  tho 
Hindoo  name  of  tlie  fruit,  and/ero,  to  bear. 
Kat.  Ord.  Anacardiaceo!. 
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J£  Indiea  grows  abundantly  in  India,  where 
numerous  varieties  arc  tMiltiviUcd,  It  is  als*:> 
gi-own  in  Brazil  and  the  Mauritius*  for  the 
fruit,  which  in  highly  esteemed  for  It^  grat^:?ful 
acidity  and  sweet  perfume.  In  the  tropics  it 
is  the  principal  fruit  eaten.  The  tree  grows 
alniut  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  terminal  clusters, 

Mangle^Bla.  Named  after  Captain  Jihn^lra,  and 
lUrt  brother,  Uobert  MamjU'H^  illstiuguished 
patrons  of  ludnny.     Nat.  Ord.  ProtrafetP. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green  htmse  slirubs 
f rom\Swan  Kiver,  with  very  small  llowers  of 
little  beauty.  It  is  grown  only  for  it*  li^'auti- 
ful  foiiMgo,  and  is  now  included  under  6Veri(- 
ka  by  6v»me  botanists. 

Mangosteeu,    See  Qarrinmr 

Mango  Tree.     See  Mnmjifera, 

Mangrove.    See  Rkisophora, 

Manica^ria.  From  mfiuien,  a  glove;  referring 
It*  the  siJathe  roiJc<l  around  the  inllortisccnce 
or  (lower  stcn^     Nut.  Urd.  Pahnact'(£. 

A  noble  genus  of  Palms  inhabiting  the  tidal 
swanips  of  the  Lower  Amazon  River.  3A 
«ricct/era,  the  only  species  yet  introcbjced,  has 
immense  Umves,  unlike  any  others  of  the 
order,  which  are  mtiro  or  less  pinnatc<l  or  fan- 
shaped  ;  these,  on  the  contrary,  are  entire, 
frcqurntly  growing  thirty  feet  long  and  from 
three  to  four  In  width  ;  and  being  of  a  stiff 
liabit,  stand  erect  ii[ion  the  summit  of  the 
*=!tout,  crooked  stem,  which  tisually  attains 
the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  In- 
dians call  the  Palm  Biwwa,  and  its  ImmenBe 
leaves  are  invaluable  to  them  for  thatching 
their  huts.  The  librous  spathes  are  rL^o  eon- 
verted  into  useful  bags  and  C4ii)s  by  simply 
cutting  round  tliera  near  thi^  bottom,  and 
pulling  tliern  off  entire,  ami  afterward  6 trt^tch- 
iug  them  open  as  wide  as  possible  witliout 
tearing;  they  also  supply  a  coarse,  but  strong 
kind  of  cloth.  On  a^^-ount  of  its  immense 
size  this  interesting  ftp*une8  is  rarely  met  in 
collections.     Protiagated  by  seeds. 

Mani'Iiot.  Tlie  Brazilian  name  of  this  genus, 
N  at .  Ur ( 1  >  Enphorfmi  rcte  { Sy  1 1 .  Mn  ji diomt ) . 

A  genus  comprising  about  eighty  species  of 
tall  herbs^  orevcrgreim  shrubs,  mtistly  nativ'es 
of  Brazil,  a  few  being  dispersed  through  the 
warm  regions  as  far  as  M«*xlco.  M.  Aipi,  the 
Sweet  Cassiiva,  deserves  sp«*cial  notice  as 
being  ONe  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  food 
plants  of  this  country.  It  la  e)o«iely  re  hi  ted 
to  the  iticinita  or  Castor-oil  B+^an  which  It 
resembles  In  general  appearance.  In  the 
southern  p'irtion  of  the  United  States  and 
more  particularly  in  Florida,  there  are  large 
areas  ailmirably  adaptt*d  to  the  growth  of  this 
plant  aB  an  article  of  home  consumption, 
while  In  time  its  manufacture  Into  starch, 
tapioca,  and  glucij^^o,  ou^ht  to  l>ecome  a  lead- 
ing indurttry.  It  has  also  en-ated  mufh  inter- 
est as  food  for  slock  being  greatly  relished  by 
cattle,  horses,  hogs, and  poultry,  Thetubei*s 
often  three  or  four  feet  in  length  may  be  dug 
at  any  season,  only  however,  as  wanted  for 
use,  as  they  decay  soon  after  being  ex[xisetl  to 
the  air.  It  is  propagated  from  cuttings  of 
the  larger  stems,  which  before  frost,  an.^  ctit, 
laid  in  piles  and  covered  with  earth.  When 
ready  for  planting  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  the  stemd  are  cut  Into  pieces  aUiut  eis 
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Inohes  long  and  plaiit4?d  foul*  or  five  feet  apart 
eaeli  way,  and  three  or  four  inches  deep.  The 
crop  receiveH  shttilow  culture  until  euilicientiy 
^rown  it)  liold  Its  own  aj^ainst  weeds.  It  may 
he  left  to  grow  for  two  yearfi  with  advant^ige, 
thus  requiring  a  minimum  of  cuiture.  It  is 
calculated  that  from  ten  to  Hfty  tonci  of  root^ 
of  one  year's  growth  oug*ht  to  be  obtained 
from  an  acre  of  land  aeeording  to  its  quality* 
Besides  thc^so  already  mentioned  it  can  be  put 
to  a  variety  of  uses,  the  Floiida  house- wives 
having  used  it  fc^r  making  hread,  puddings, 
ou&tards,  fntterB,  jellies,  etc,,  and  also  as  a 
vegetable  in  all  the  ways  in  whh-h  pcitutoes 
are  used.  The  rffot  of  M.  tUUiumma  (Syn.  Jan- 
ipha  manlhot}  m  virulently  poisonous  and  bit- 
ter. The  pcnisoiious  juice  is  iiow^ever  express- 
ed  in  the  process  of  manufacture  and  "when 
allowed  to  settle,  deposits  what  is  known  as 
Brazilian  ArrowrfMit  or  Tapioca.  It  is  from 
this  that  the  Tapioca  ol  Oc:>mmereQ  is  pi*e- 
pared. 

Maiina.   Si^e  Alha^ji^  Ormts,  TamarusaiidRocella, 

Manna  AsIl^    8er^  Omus. 

Mau-of«the*Earth.    See  Jpomcen* 

Man  Orchis,  or  Greea  Man  Orchis.  A  name 
usually  given  to  Actras  aitlhropophora^  whieh 

Manti'aia.  Opera  Girls.  Named  after  the  In- 
sect  ManiUf  to  which  the  flowers  have  be<jn 
compared.     Nat*  Ord.  SeitamineoB. 

Hot  house  herbaeeouH  evergreens  from  the 
East  Indieri.  One  of  the  species  has  Inng 
bi?en  grown  in  some  ccmii tries  for  the  singu- 
larity and  beauty  of  its  dowers,  which  present 
some  appearance  of  a  ballet  daucer,  hence  the 
popular  name,  Danring  (iirla^  applied  to  the 
plant.  The  filament  and  anther,  with  its 
wing-Jike  margins,  represent  the  head  and 
neck  of  the  lady,  the  long  inner  segments  of 
the  corolla  represent  the  arms,  while  the  label- 
lura  corresponds  to  the  dress.  The  flowers 
ore  purple  and  yellow  ;  they  wei-e  introduced 
in  1!*08,  and  are  propagated  by  root  division. 

Manulea.  From  mantm,  the  hand;  in  allusion 
to  the  divisir>ns  of  the  corolla.  Nat,  Ord. 
SerophulanaceiE. 

k  genus  of  about  twenty-five  species  of 
green-house  plants;  natives  of  southern 
Africa.  They  arc  handsome  plants  with 
goiden-j'ellow^,  or  orange-eoiorcd  flowers,  of 
eany  cultivation,  thougli  rarely  found  except 
in  large  colleotious.  M.  rtibra^  yellow,  and 
^L  tomeritoHa,  orange,  are  the  best  known 
species,  and  are  easily  Increased  by  cuttings 
or  by  seed. 

Manures.  There  are  few  soils  or  conditions  < 
under  whicli  cropw  can  bo  grown  successfully 
without  the  use  of  manures,  consequently, 
their  aid  is  of  the  utmost  im^H>rtance  to  every 
operator  In  the  soil  wiiethor  professional  or 
amateur.  According  to  the  experiments 
which  have  b«'en  made — fill  ^iibsiaiu'es  entei-- 
ing  into  the  composition  of  vegpt4d)le  rnunuro 
or  food,  should  be  in  a  state  of  fluidity,  or  In 
the  form  of  gan.  The  great  object  therefore 
In  the  application  of  mnnure  should  be  to 
moke  It  afford  us  much  soluble  matter  as  Is 
possible  to  the  nn»ts  of  the  plant,  and  in  so 
gradual  a  manner  lliat  it  niJiy  Iw  entU*ely  con- 
stjmcd  in  prorluelng  the  rtHpdred  crop.  Every 
fiubstanc<s  orgatde  or  Inorganic,  that  adds 
directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  fertility  of  tlio 
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soil  may  therefore  be  considered  a  manure. 
The  comparative  value  of  the  manures  must 
be  regulated  by  the  cost.  If  rotted  stable  man- 
ure whether  from  horses  or  cows,  can  be  deliv- 
ered on  the  grounds  atf3  per  U>n,  It  is  about 
as  valuable  for  fertilizing  purposes,  as  Peru- 
vian Guano  at  $65  per  ton,  or  pure  bone  dust 
at  $40  per  ton.  It  is  better  than  any  of  these 
or  any  other  concentrated  fertilizer,  from  the 
fact  of  its  mechajiical  action  on  the  land— 
that  is,  its  effects  from  its  light  porous 
nature  in  a(! rating  and  pulverizing  the  soil. 
The  method  of  its  apjilication  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  farther  into 
detail. 

FiHH.  On  the  coasts  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Long  Inland,  etc.,  Fish  are  often 
used  as  a  manure.  When  composted  with  sea- 
weed and  soil,  decomposition  is  very  rapid 
and  the  quantity  applied  to  the  land  must  be 
aeconling  to  the  strength  of  the  compost.  It 
is  a  valuable  manure  for  all  early  vegetable 
crops. 

Garden  Befuse  of  almfist  any  description 
is  valuable  as  a  manure,  either  composted  with 
lime  and  soil,  or  dug  in,  when  green,  heal- 
Boil  collected  from  woods  where  the  leaves 
have  decayed  naturally  till  those  beneath  the 
surface  have  Ix^come  change<l  into  a. 
light  mold  is  of  great  value  in  heavy  soils, 
and  in  all  composts  where  turfy  jH^-at  can  act 
l>e  had.  For  Rhododendron h,  Azaleas,  and 
many  line-rooted,  hard-wtH»ded  plants,  Ita 
value  is  not  suffiriently  recognized  in  many 
places  Tvhere  quantities  might  etusily  he  cof- 
lected.  Nothing  i^  better  suited  for  improv* 
ing  flower-beds,  ur  for  adding  to  soil  of 
any  description  for  placing  round  tree», 
shrubs,  or  plants,  whose  roots  It  is  desired  to 
encourage. 

Muck  is  the  name  given  to  a  deposit 
usually  largely  composed  of  vegetable  matter, 
found  in  swamps  or  in  hollows  of  forest  lands. 
Of  itself  it  has  usually  but  little  fertilizing 
property,  but  from  It^*  porous  nature  when 
dry,  it  is  one  of  the  best  materials  to  use  for 
mixing  with  other  manures  as  an  absorbent; 
mixed  with  night  soil  it  is  the  basis  of  Pou- 
drette,  a  well  known  et»mmercial  fertilizer. 

Lime.     Under  certjiin  conditions  and  for 
certain  crops,   the  use  of  Lime  as  a  manure 
is   often    attended    with    excellent    results. 
Quick-lime  is  extromely  caustic,  and  possesses 
the  pnwer  of  decomposing  animal  and  vege- 
t4ible  substances.   Its  chemictd  action  Ihero- 
fore  brings  the  component  parts  of  the  soil 
Into  a  proper  condition  for  being  absorb«jd  by 
the  root^  of  plants ;  hence  ItxS  fertilizing  viduo 
on  land  that  hfis  been  recently  broken  up> 
or  that  contalfis  a  quantity  of  roots*  fibre, 
peat  or  ot  her  inert  vegetable  matter.    Llndley 
in  his  "Theory  of  Horticultun*"  i^tiites  that 
**  when  this  substanee  iLimei  is  mixed  with 
decaying  nuitter.  It  t:     '  '      '  fsition 

and  ronders  it  mor<  This 

is  its  chief  horticult  u...  ......    ,. .   ^,..  ird  as  a 

manure.  In  fild  cultivated  land,  rieii  in  humus, 
it  su<ldenly  increa-sws  prtKluctivcness  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  increasing  the  pn:>pertled 
of  dormant  animal  or  vi^gelable  manure. 
Hence  it  has  a  nn»Kt  Important  effect  In 
kltelien  gftrd**tiK.  Bui  limed  land  sooti  loBl»S 
it>i  product  I  von«'H)^  unli^ss  manure  is  sutise- 
quently  aoplh'd,  nmi  p<M>r  boIIh  aro  soon  run 
out  by  It/     One  of  the  best  methods  of  apply* 
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Ing  it  is  by  composting  it  witli  doul^Je  tlie 
amount  of  soil,  weeds,  or  organic  matter  of 
any  description  (see  Composta),  spreading  it 
over  the  ground,  and  keeping  it  as  near  the  top 
of  the  soli  as  possible.  Applied  at  the  rate  of 
100  bushels  per  a«^re  it  Is  of  great  benefit  to 
graBS  lands,  and  aii  Cereais,  Beet- mot,  Sain- 
foin, Clover,  Peaj?,  etc.  Such  a  compo&t  is 
also  an  exceiient  top  dressing  for  lawn^, 
especially  in  shady  situations,  if  they  get  full 
of  moss.  To  some  plants  sut^h  as  niiiny  Coni- 
fers, Khododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  almost  all 
members  of  the  Heath  family,  ita  jireseiiee  in 
the  soil  Is  undoubtedly  injurious.  For  Guano, 
Bone  Dust,  Ashes,  etc.,  8ee  Feiliiizers. 

Hamtbe.  Liqufd.  Manure  of  almost  any 
description  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  raay 
be  most  efflcleutly  applied  in  the  forni  ot 
Liquid  Manure.  It  has  alao  the  great  advan- 
tage of  economy  as  it  can  bo  applied  at  any 
season  when  nourishment  is  reriuirecl  by  the 
growing  crops,  or  by  plants  in  pc»ts. "  Cow 
Manure  forms  one  of  the  best  substances  for 
this  purpiise  as  it  possesses  none  of  the 
caustic  principles  so  prevalent  in  chemical 
preparatlonSj  and  will  never  injure,  no  matter 
how  strong  it  is  made.  Manure  from  sheep- 
pens,  poultry  or  pigeon-houses^  js  also  excel- 
lent for  this  purpose  when  procurahle,  btit 
tnu^t  b*^  used  with  more  caution.  Guano, 
about  one  pound  to  twenty  gallons  of  water, 
or  one  pound  of  Sulphate  of  Lime  witli  half  a 
pound  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  are  also  eieelleut, 
but  these  also  must  be  used  with  caution. 
Soot,  placed  In  a  bag  and  left  soaking  in  the 
water,  Is  an  Gxcellent  liquid  manure  always 
tending  to  produce  healthy  foliage  of  a  dark 
green  color.  Stir  up  well  a  f<'W  times,  then 
allow  the  liquid  to  stand  and  Income  flear, 
the  clearer  the  better*  It  is  only  that  whieli 
dissolves  In  the  water  and  beeorixes  invisible, 
the  same  as  sugar  dissolves  in  tc^a,  that  is  of 
real  benefit  to  plants,  yet  some  p»irsons  stir 
up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  casks,  sus- 
pending visible  matter  in  the  water.  This  is 
geQerally  useless,  and  often  worse,  iu  seal- 
ing up  the  pores  of  the  soiL 

Liquid  Manure,  when  kept  in  casks  for 
some  time,  is  apt  to  beconn*  ijlTt^nsive,  though 
that  which  escapes  is  just  what  plants  re- 
quin\  the  very  essence  of  the  liquid.  This 
may  1h?  kept  in  It  by  adding  a  little  Sulphate 
of  Iron,  an  ounce  or  two  probably  giiflleing. 
A  r^'ady  and  clean  method  of  prei>arjng  Liquid 
Manure  at  once,  Is  by  stirring  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  Guano  well  into  a  four-gallon  can  or 
pail  of  water,  or  half  that  quantity  of  Nitrate 
of  Soda  or  Sulphate  of  Ainiuoidu,  and  apply- 
ing  forthwith  where  it  iy  nee  tied.  The 
strength  nanu'd  is  for  garden  crops;  half  that 
quantity  Is  Kufllcient  for  plants  In  pots,  and 
more  should  not  be  used  by  the  iQexperl* 
eoeed. 

Manures,  Absorbents  for.  This  terra  is 
used  in  horticulture  for  sueh  nmte rials  fts  ab- 
sorb and  retiiin  tlie  liquid  portions  of  manure, 
among  which  may  be  mention€*d  Chareonl, 
dry  Peat  or  Muck,  Savv-<lust,  or  in  short  any 
luat^^rial  that  will  absorb  urine  or  othi-^V 
liquid  forms  of  manure  that  is  not  hurtful  to 
veget4ition.  Since  1855  a  material  ha??  come 
largely  Into  use  in  the  vicinity  of  N<'vv  York 
for  KtabJe-tiedding  of  horses  an" I  cows  in  li*Mi 
of  *traw.  It  is  iriiportfMl  from  Germany,  and 
Is  known  as  German  Feat  Moss.    It  is  simply 
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the  deeayed  Rphagnum  of  the  swamps,  from 
which  the  water  Imn  betm  exi>reBBed,  thor- 
oughly dried,  paeked  in  bales  and  shipped  to 
this  country  where  it  is  sold  at  about  fourteen 
dollars  per  t<m.  We  have  had  it  in  use  in  our 
stables  for  over  two  years  and  find  It  to  be 
not  only  raueh  cheaper  than  straw,  but  it  has 
at  least  three  times  the  value  as  a  deodorizer, 
and  as  an  ahsorbfmt  for  manure.  There  is, 
no  doubt  abundance  of  such  deposits  in  the 
United  States,  which  will  doubtless  be  util- 
ized as  soon  as  their  great  value  becomes  ap- 
preciated 

Maple.    The  common  name  for  the  genus  Acer, 

Marajah  Palm.    See  BactHa. 

Mara'nta.  Arrowroot.  Named  after  B.  Ma^ 
rajiii,  an  Italian  botanist*    Kat.  Ord»   SHtam- 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  plants,  pretty 
extensively  disseminated  from  the  West  to 
the  East  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  are 
among  the  fineAt  oniamental  leaved  plants  in 
cultivation.  M.  zebriiia  (known  also  as  Oaio- 
thea  zebrina)  has  leaves  two  feet  long  and  six 
inches  wide,  of  a  rich  deep  green,  beautifully 
shaded  with  a  purplish  green,  and  has  a  soft 
appearance,  resembling  the  ilnest  velvet.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  In 
1815.  M.  Sangaitien,  an  ex«*eilent  plant  for 
house  or  win  clow  culture  is  now  known  as 
SlrotrunUhe  (which  see).  Many  otlier  well- 
known  species  are  equally  ornamental,  and 
occupy  a  prominent  position  in  choice  col  lee* 
tions.  8+-'veral  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
in  the  Eivst  and  West  Indies  for  the  starch 
that  is  eonti^iined  in  their  tubers,  which  is 
very  nutritive,  and  i^  eouimercially  known  as 
Arrowroot,  Tlje  term  Arrowroot  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  tlie  fact  that  the  native  Indiana 
UBed  the  ro<»t^  of  these  plants  as  an  applica- 
tion lo  wounds  inflicted  by  poisoned  arrows. 
The  green-house  kinds  are  of  easy  culture^ 
heat  and  water  being  the  main  requirements 
while  growing;  they  should  also  be  shaded 
from  tlie  sun.  We  have  found  it  an  excellent 
and  economical  plan  to  grow  them  during  the 
summer  months  in  between  large  foliaged 
plants,  such  as  Palms,  which  give  them  the 
necessary' «'onditions  of  shade  and  moisture. 
In<*reaHed  by  dlv'i>^ion.  See  CalaJhfa,  to  which 
many  Maranta^  have  bi:?en  transfeiTcd. 
Mara'nteaa.    A  tribe  of  ScHaminea., 

Mara- ttla.  Named  after  J,  F.  Maraiti,  an  Ital- 
ian iMitanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Pottfpodmrea\ 

A  well-marked  genus  of  hot-house  or  green- 
house ferns,  natives  of  South  America  and  the 
Eastern  and  Pacltie  Islands.  Boing  swump- 
loving  plants  they  will  grow  more  luxuriantly 
if  placed  partially  in  water;  propagated  by 
spores. 

Marogra'via.  In  honor  of  George  Maregrate^  « 
German  who  published  a  Natural  History  of 
Brazil,  In  1718.     Nat.  Onl.  TemMtriFffiiaceui. 

M.  umbellatn,  one  of  the  best  known  species^ 
is  a  sub-pnrasiiical  creeping  bhrub.  At  first 
it  is  rad leant,  like  some  Ferns,  but  a.s  it  ad- 
vances the  stem  becomes  shrubby,  mlherlng 
still  by  Its  Abel's  to  the  tnmk  of  some  tree,  tt> 
the  top  of  which  it  frequently  runs,  at  length 
dividing  into  loowe  pendulous  branches,  com- 
nuuily  terminating  with  umbels  of  whitt* 
tb>vv(*rs.  It  in  a  native  of  the  oool  wooded 
mountains  of  Jamaica.     It  appears  in  such  a 
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variety  of  forms  that  in  the  different  stages 
of  its  growth  it  has  been  mistalien  for  differ- 
ent piants.  The  genus  is  remarkable  for  the 
transformation  of  its  smaller  leaves  into 
hollow,  tubular  bodies,  resembling  the 
pitchers  of  some  other  plants.  It  succeeds 
well  in  the  green-house,  and  is  propagated  by 
cuttings. 
Marogra'vieae.    A  tribe  of  TernfUrcRmiacecB, 

Maroiscent.  Permanent;  not  falling  off  until 
the  part  which  bears  it  is  perfected,  but  with- 
ering long  before  that  time,  as  the  flowers  of 
lA)bdiaf  Orobanche^  etc. 

Mare's  Tail.    See  JlippuruH. 

Meurguerite.  Bellia  perenniSy  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum fruteacena. 

Marguerite.  Beine.  The  China  Aster,  Calli- 
atephus  Chinenaia. 

Margyrica'rpuB.  Froni  margaron^  pearl,  and 
karpos,  a  fruit;  resemblance  in  white  fruit. 
Nat.  Ord.  Roaacew. 

A  small  genus  of  branched  rigid  shrubs 
found  in  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America  and  the  Andes  of  Patagonia.  M, 
setoaua  is  a  pretty  little  hardy  evergreen,  well 
suited  for  the  rockery,  and  should  be  so 
planted  that  its  branches  can  rest  on  a  dark 
colored  stone,  which  will  show  up  the  fruit  to 
advantage.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Andes  in  1829,  and  is  propagated  freely  by 
cuttings,  or  by  layers. 

Maria'nthuB.  From  Maria,  Mary,  and  arUhus, 
a  flower ;  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Nat. 
Ord.  PUtoaporacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  deciduous 
climbers,  natives  of  Australia.  M.  caruleo- 
pundatua  has  pretty  pale  blue,  spotted  flow- 
ers, and  is  propagated  by  cuttings;  intro- 
duced in  1840. 

Ma'rica.  From  maraino,  to  flag;  referring  to 
the  ephemeral  nature  of  the  flowers,  which 
last  hardly  a  day.     Nat.  Ord.  Iridacem. 

A  small  genus  of  fibrous-rooted  plants,  with 
verj*  beautiful  but  transient  flowers,  some- 
what resembling  the  Tigridia.  They  all  grow 
freely,  are  increased  by  division  or  from 
seed,  and  require  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house wliile  at  rest  during  winter.  They  are 
nativ(»s  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
were  first  brought  into  notice  in  1782. 

Ma'rigold.     See  Calendula  and  Tagrtea. 

Marigold.     Corn.     C hryaanthemnm  aegetum. 

Marigold.     Marsh.     See  Caltha  paluntria, 

Mariposa  Lily.     The  genus  Calochortua, 

Marjoram.    See  Origanum, 

Marker.  This  is  a  simple  implement  used 
mostly  by  niarkot  gardeners  to  line  out  drills. 
It  is  oHen  home-made  by  taking  a  piece  of  joist 
3x4  inches,  and  about  six  feet  in  h'ngth,  and 
to  each  si<le  nailing  jminted  slats  eight  or 
nine  inches  long,  at  a  width  apart  usually,  on 
one  side  of  fourteen  inches,  and  the  other  of 
nine  inches.  Two  handles  four  or  five  feet  in 
length  are  fastened  to  it,  by  whirh  it  is 
draggo<l,  tlie  te«'th  marking  the  rows.  If 
wanted  deep  a  wright  is  placed  on  the  joist. 
In  operating  it  a  line  is  stretched  atrross  the 
bed  to  be  sown  or  plante<i,  the  flrst  teeth  be- 
ing guided  by  the  line ;  it  is  steadily  dragged 
along  the  bed,  making  from  four  to  six  lines 
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at  once,  in  a  much  more  uniform  manner  than 
can  be  done  with  the  hoe. 

Marking  Nut  Tree.    See  8emeccurpu8. 

Marmorate.  Marbled;  traversed  by  irregular 
veins  of  color. 

Marrow.  Vegetable.  CucurbitaPq^var.ovifera. 

Marrunt>ium.  Horehound.  From  fftaiTo6.  a 
Hebrew  word  signifying  a  bitter  juice ;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  extreme  blttemesB  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  LabiatcB. 

M.  vulgqre  is  the  common  Horehound  of  our 
gardens.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Europe,  but 
has  become  naturalized,  and  is  as  familiar  as 
an  indigenous  plant  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  several  species,  this  is  the  only  one  val- 
ued, and  this  only  for  its  tonic  properties. 

Marsde'nia.  Named  after  WiUiam  Manden^ 
author  of  a  history  of  Sumatra.  Nat.  Ord. 
AaclepiadaceeB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  half-hardy  twin- 
ing, or  sub-erect  shrubs,  natives  of  New  Hol- 
land, Moluccas,  tropical  America,  and  the 
Bust  Indies.  M,  tenaciaaima  furnishes  a  valu- 
able flbre,  and  M.  tincloria  and  M,  parviflora 
y'eld  by  decoction  a  blue  dye  resembling  in- 
digo. Propagated  by  cuttings.  Syn.  Gono- 
fjbua, 

Nk  drshallia.  Named  for  Humphrey  Marshall, 
of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  Arbuatrum  Ameri- 
canum.  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  this  country.  Nat.  Ord.  Cam- 
poait€B, 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennials,  common 
to  Virginia,  and  southward.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  entire,  and  glabrous ;  flower  scape 
about  one  foot  high,  with  a  single  terminal 
hea<l  of  purple  or  rose  flowers,  resembling 
those  of  the  Scabious. 

Marsh  Cinquefoil.  A  common  name  for  Cb- 
marum  paluaire. 

Marsh  Mallow.    See  AUhasa. 

Maish  Marigold.    See  Caltha. 

Marsh  Rosemaxy.    Sec  Sialice, 

M^irsh  Trefoil    Menyanthea  trtfoliata, 

Marsi'lea.  Linnaeus  dedicated  this  genus  to 
the  Count  L.  F.  Maraigli,  founder  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  Bologna.  Nat.  Ord.  Jforsil- 
ea^xfB. 

A  genus  of  curious  low-growing  aquatics 
inhabiting  Brazil,  Australia,  Africa,  and  the 
south  of  Eun)pe.  They  are  termed  pseudo- 
ferns,  and  are  verj'  interesting  plants  for  the 
aquarium. 

Martagon  Lily.     See  Lilium  Mariagon, 

Martine'zia.  In  honor  of  Balthaaaar  Martinez^ 
a  Spanish  naturalist.     Nat.  Ord.  PalmacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  mostly  of  dwarf 
habit,  natives  of  Central  America.  A  few  of 
the  species  are  under  cultivation  for  decora- 
tive i)urposes. 

Marty'nia.  Unicom  Plant.  Named  after  Dr. 
Martyuy  once  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cam- 
bridge, England ;  he  died  in  1768.  Nat.  Ord. 
Pedaliarea:. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals, 
growing  from  two  to  tiin»e  f<»et  high,  branch- 
ing, with  hearl-shai>e<i  leaves,  the  whole  being 
covered  with  clammy  hairs.  Some  of  the 
species  are  quite  ornamental,  but  too  coarse- 
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growing  for  handaomc  bonier  plants.  M.  pro- 
boaeidea  is  indlgenouB  to  Bouthem  Illinois  and 
southward,  but  is  most  i!Oinmon  od  tbe  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  grown  in  the  garden 
for  the  young  Beed  pods*  which  are  useii  tt> 
Bome  extent  for  piekling.  They  require  to  bo 
placed  three  feet  apart  eiich  way ;  at  tliat  dis- 
tanoe^  in  rieh  soil,  the  piants  wiil  completely 
cover  the  ground.  Se<>d  should  be  sown 
where  it  is  to  grow,  in  April  and  May. 

Maru'ta  Gotula.  May- weed.  A  common  field 
weed. 

Marvel  of  Peru.     See  MirabiliB. 

Maadeva'Illa.  Named  after  J.  Miwderall,  a 
Spanish  botanist.     Nat*  Ord,  OrekitUweiB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids 
ftom  South  America.  The  llowona  are  re- 
niarkahZe  for  their  singularity,  and  also  for 
their  b<'auty.  They  require  tu  be  grown  in  a 
lower  temperature  tlian  most  Orchids,  and 
are  inerea&tjd  by  division.  First  Introduced 
in  1835. 

Maak  Flower.    See  Alonsoa, 

Massa'ngea.  A  small  genus  of  BroindiacetBt 
now  included  by  Be  nth  am  and  Hooker  under 
Carofpuita.  They  are  grown  principally  for  the 
elegiinee  of  tiieir  leaves. 

MasBo'jiiia.  Named  after  F.  Masson,  a  botan- 
ical   ti'aveler   lu   South    Africa.      Nat.    Ord. 

A  genus  of  smalt  Capo  bulbs.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  two  in  number,  lying  fiat  on 
the  ground.  The  flowers  ar«^  In  an  nmbel- 
like  hea/1,  nearly  seftsile,  between  the  leaves. 
The  (lowers  are  sword-Hhaped,  usually  white, 
and  of  little  beatjty.  Thev  may  bo  wintered 
In  a  frame  or  kept  in  sand  in  the  green  hou&e, 
and  are  increased  by  offsets.  IntriKlueed  in 
1791, 

Mato'pla.  Named  after  Dr.  Maiim,  onee  Presi- 
dent of  the  Linm^an  Society,  London,  Nat. 
Ord*  Pulifpodiacetjs. 

3/.  peciimUa,  the  only  species.  Is  a  rare  and 
hAndHf>me  stove-house  Fern,  with  large  fan- 
shaped  fronds,  one  and  a  half  to  twii  feet 
wide,  very  hard  antl  leathery.  It  was  intro- 
ducf-d  from  Borneo  in  IH\M\  and  l^  inereasetl 
by  sp  res  or  divii?ion. 

Matrica'ria,  So  called  from  its  forujer  use  in 
medicine.     Nat.  Ord.  €mni>oiiU*r. 

A  RenuB  of  about  seviuity  6[M>cl6Sof  annual, 
rarely  perennial,  branched  herbs;  natives  of 
Europe,  Afriea  and  western  Asia.  Few  of  the 
species  are  worthy  of  cultivation  ;  tbe  aniujid 
sorts  are  easily  raised  from  seed,  t}ie  piTcti- 
nial  by  division  or  by  cuttings.  M.  inotUira 
fioTf-f^^eno  a  double  form  of  a  common  British 
weed,  is  a  very  free-fbovering  au<l  desirable 
border  pliint.  It  is  a  I  sf^  known  In  cultivation 
ttS  AiUhtm'm  ChdiimmillaJlorC'pleno. 

Ma'ttbiola.  Stock-Oil  lilkjwer.  Named  after 
/'.    Mnthioti,   an  Italian  botanist,     Nat.  Ord. 

In  this  genus  we  have  the  welbknowo  Stfick 
in  all  its  multifarious  varieties.  These,  for 
tiie  purposes  of  culture,  are  cla^^sed  in  two 
divisions:  the  bieiudnl  kinds,  as  the  Brorap- 
ton.  Queen,  etc.,  and  the  annual  or  Ten  Week 
Stocks,  The  former  require  t^i  be  sown  the 
Beason  previous  to  that  in  wliJeh  they  are 
wantfMl  to  lit  I  we  r.  They  do  best  when  sown 
in  May  or  June  in  the  open  air,  allowing  them 
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to  grow  up  strong,  and  when  about  two  inches 
high  they  should  be  potted  singly  In  small 
pots-  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
them  through  tiro  winter,  as  in  very  severe 
weather,  or  a  long  continuance  of  wet,  the/ 
f>erish ;  b«t  being  potted  and  put  In  a  frame 
they  are  perfectly  safe  as  they  become  harder 
and  better  ripened,  and  in  the  succeeding 
spring  may  be  placed  wiiere  they  are  to  bloom. 
The  seeds  of  Ten- Week  Stocks  should  be 
sown  in  a  hot-bed  or  green-house  in  February 
or  March.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  second  leaves,  priek  out  into 
shallow  boxes,  and  In  three  or  four  weeks 
they  will  be  ready  to  pot  in  thumb  pots,  and 
the  plants  will  be  suflieiently  large  for  trans- 

Slarrting  by  the  end  of  tlie  following  April, 
[ueh  attention  is  paid  to  the  saving  of  this 
seed  on  the  Continent,  and  a»  mitny  as  twelve 
distinct  colors  may  now  be  selected  ;  a  gre^it 
many  more  are  a-ivertised,  but  they  are  In- 
distinct, and  wo  think  it  preferable  to  have  a 
few  deckhul  and  brilliant  colors  than  a  multi- 
tude of  indetlnite  sbailes,  several  of  which 
are  nearly  duplicates  of  each  other.  The 
colors  run  through  all  the  shades  of  crimson, 
lilac,  rose,  white,  etc.  Tnere  are  no  true 
scarlets,  though  some  catalogues  continue 
yearly  to  offer  such  colors.  One  of  the  lirst 
requisites  to  insure  good  double  Bt(h"ks  is  to 
put  the  gnuind  intended  for  them  in  t!ie  very 
best  possible  condition.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  but  too  common,  to  suppose  that  the  soil 
for  llowers  need  not  l>e  rich;  for  we  are  of 
opinion,  fnua  observation,  that,  ti>  a  great 
exU^nt,  the  double  state  is  only  brought  about 
by  excess  of  \1gor,  and  if  this  condition  ia 
lost  by  planting  lu  impoverished  grxjvrnd,  it  U 
only  rcasonalde  to  suppose  that  the  fit>wers 
will  degenerate  to  their  normal  condrtion. 
Another  common  error  deserves  notice,  re- 
specting the  cboiee  of  plants  to  l>earst?etL  It 
is  very  generally  supposed  that,  to  Insure 
seed  widch  will  produce  double  (lowers  in  the 
following  season.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
seed-be*mng  plants  stand  in  close  proximity 
to  others  which  have  their  flowers  double, 
because  it  is  supposed  the  single  llowers  are 
Impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  double 
ones;  but  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  suppo- 
sition it  is  only  necessai*y  carefully  to  ex- 
amine the  latt**r,  and  tliey  will  be  found  alto- 
gether devoid  of  the  organs  t»earing  pollen. 
The  great  secrr^t  in  tbe  pruduction  td  seed 
likely  to  brin^*  donble  flowers  is,  we  believe, 
to  impart  extraordinary  vigor  to  the  single 
plants  which  are  to  bear  it,  and  every 
means  available  should  be  resorted  to  forthit* 
end.  Thi^re  is  no  good  reason  why  as  good 
seed  shoubl  not  l^e  grown  in  some  portions  of 
tbe  Urdted  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world* 
In  fact,  the  finest  Stocks  we  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  from  seed  saved  in  the  western 
part  of  the  SUito  of  New  York,  and  that  from 
Stocks  that  bad  l>een  grown  a  number  of 
years  in  order  to  fairly  t<?st  the  question  as  to 
whether  Stoi'ksas  well  as  other  seeds  cannot 
be  pr  '  teed  as  well  here  as  in  Germany  ;  and 
the  q.tcstion  is  settled,  that  one  of  our  large 
dealers  grows  and  saves  his  own  seed,  and 
that  which  gives  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
Ids  customers.  To  save  seed  let  the  largest 
po<ls  from  tbe  strongest  fdants  be  seloeted, 
and  the  seed  placed  in  gotjHl  ground,  and  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  double  flowers.     The  In- 
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termodlati?  Stork  is  fin  exoc*llont  kltnl  to  grow 
in  pots  for  «.^aily  sprUip;  fioer>ratu>n.  The 
seed  should  bo  powti  about  nildt^unirner  for 
this  i^irpose,  and  th*i  yotjap^  pltirit**,  after 
lK*irig  putt-^-Hl,  should  be  lirought  ii[>  as  rohiint 
an  poferiible;  keeping  them  In  frain«»s  through 
tht»  winter  until  tliey  nvp  in  blotim,  when  Ih^^y 
tend  to  makn  liie  green- ho  use  ^uy  in  March, 
tini  ill  A[>ri!  niny  be  tunh'd  Into  thi>  flower 
garden,  wln^re  they  con ilnue  to  bloorn  for  a 
b'ngth  o(  inn<^  Double  vanetb*s  miiy  Ije  [mm- 
petnated  i>y  striking  th*i  ftido  sljouLs  at  mM- 
eunimer,  under  a  iiantj  glass,  iw  it^  prm-Ueed 
with  pinks,  but  this  troublo  is  hardly  neet^s- 
eary  if  the  foregoing  direetlons  aro  obfterveil. 
There  are  several  other  speeieB  inehjiled  in 
the  genus,  only  one  of  whieh*  liowever,  is 
often  sern  hey^uid  the  preeinelfc*  of  the  purely 
iKvtanical  eolleetion,  thit^  one  is  the  Maithiola 
trislis,  or  Night-scenti^d  8toek.  It  is  a  enrioutt 
looking  plant*  with  murow.  glancous  foliage, 
and  small,  birid  colored  Howers.  eniitLing  an 
agreeable  fragranee  in  the  evening*  and  on 
this  iteeount  Is  yet  preserved  along  with  its 
more  gay  tvssiKUutea.  It  requires  to  be  grown 
in  the  green-house*  with  the  ordinary  man- 
agement of  plants  belonging  to  that  strneture, 
and  is  readily  Inereas^d  by  cuttings.  M, 
annua  is  the  original  of  all  the  varieties  of 
the  Ten-Week  Stivi-ks*  and  M.  Gnrra  of  the 
wall-ienved  or  smooth-leaved  Annual  Stoek ; 
both  of  which  are  natives  of  the  South  of 
Europe,  and  were  favorably  mentioned  afi 
•*  llowers  for  the  garden  for  pteasure  *'  by 
I'arkinson  in  16*29* 

MatTLmony  Vine.     See  Lifctttm, 

Maturation.     Th^  pun-ess  of  ripening;  alao  the 
lime  when  fruits  are  ripe, 

Maura'ndya.   Nann^d  after  Prof f mar  Maurandy, 
of  Cart-hagejia*     Nat.  Ord.  Scrajjhuturiaa'm, 

A  handsome  genus  of  tender  elinihing  per- 
ennial planti  from  Mexieo,  with  violet,  pink, 
purple*  and  whit*i  eolered  itcjwen^.  All  the 
species  are  pn»fus*j  bloomers,  and  may  be 
treated  aa  annuals,  or  inereiised  by  euttings. 
The  seed  should  be  &own  in  February  or 
Mareh.  in  a  liot-bed  or  in  the  green-house^  and 
pricked  out  into  shallow  boxes,  and  then  into 
sin  at  I  pots,  and  grown  on  until  it  is  tixne  to 
plant  out  tender  annua!s.  They  are  admirable 
for  any  sunny  situation  where  a  delleaie 
elimbing  plant  is  required.  They  ct^mmenee 
to  Ilower  in  August,  and  eontimie  until  after 
there  has  been  six  to  eight  degreeH  uf  frost. 
By  taking  the  roi>t8  up  in  the  fall,  potting*  and 
pla«?ing  them  in  a  eool  green-house  or  warm 
cellar,  they  can  be  plant4?d  out  again  in  spring, 
and  will  come  into  Ilower  much  earlier  than 
plants  grown  from  s(mm1.  There  are  two  erect 
growing  epeeies  from  California  that  we  have 
not  yet  iuii  an  opporlnnl  y  to  test.  The  genU)^ 
is  allied  to  Antirrhinum,  to  which  the  flowers 
have  a  great  n?semblance,  Lopho»i>ermum  is 
included  in  this  genus  by  some  authors.  In- 
tr«>duced  in  1796. 

Mauri^tia.    Named  after  Prince  Maurice  ot  Nas* 
sau.    Nat,  Ord,  PaimacttE. 

A  genus  of  Palms  peculiar  to  tropic, J  South 
America.  They  grow  to  an  immense  size* 
some  Bpeoles  attaining  the  height  of  100  or  150 
feet.  They  bear  a  crown  of  enormous  fan- 
6ha(M«d  leaves,  from  anioiig  which  the  pendu- 
lous llower»spikcs  are  pro<luced.  The  species 
are  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon, 
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Rio  Negro,  and  Orinoco  Rivers.  They  usually 
oicupy  swampy  iracls  of  ground,  winch  are  at 
times  completely  inuiidatiHl,  and  present  the 
app<'arance  ut  forests  rising  out  of  the  wat*»r 

Mawseed.    The  seeds  of  Papaver  aomnifrrum. 

Maxiila'ria.  From  HwuiUfif,  the  Jaws  of  an  In- 
sect;  referring  to  a  resemblance  of  the 
col  u  m n s  a  n d  I abe 1 1  u  m .  Nat.  O  r*  I ,  Orch  t> J<kv«. 
An  extensive  genus  of  epiphytal  Oreh)<ls. 
Many  of  the  species  are  very  bimutiful,  and  of 
delicious  fragrance;  others,  on  account  of 
tlieir  small  flowers,  are  not  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. Some  of  Ihem  have  their  flowers  hang- 
ing  down  from  tlie  pseudo-bulbs*  and  are 
grown  in  baskets  of  moss  or  on  pieces  of  cork, 
or  hung  by  wires  to  the  rafUirs  of  the  Orchid 
house.  All  of  them  are  adapted  to  the  cool 
house, 

Mudmilia'na    Named  after  Prince  MaximUkm, 
Nat.  Ord.  PahneW'em, 

M.  regki^  the  onty  known  species*  is  on  im* 
mense.growing  Palm  of  the  Ama^fm.  lU 
trunk  often  exceeds  100  feet  in  height,  and  is 
crowned  with  leaves  from  thirty  to  tlfty  feet 
long,  and  its  woody  s|>athefe,  when  t>pen*  fre- 
quently measure  wi  much  as  five  or  eix  feet  lu 
length*  by  about  two  feet  In  width,  tapering 
to  a  long  pfdnt  or  beak.  These  spathes  ore  so 
hard  that  when  titled  with  wat^r  they  will 
stand  the  Are,  and  are  sometimes  used  by  Uie 
Indians  as  cooking  utensils,  but  more  fre- 
fpiently  as  baskets  for  carry mg  their  stores. 

May  Apple.     See  PmhiphyUum, 

May  Flower.     8ee  Epigaa, 

Mayte'aus.    From   Mnytm,  the  Chilian  name 
of  the  genus.     Nat.  Onl.  CtlwUra^iem. 

A  genus  of  e Vergil*' en  shrubs  or  small  tre<*s 
Tvith  altenmte  eoHaceous  leaves,  and  small 
flowers,  solitary,  or  clnstenMl  in  the  axils.  Thw 
arboreseent  species  have  veiy  hanl  wood,  and 
tlie  leaves  of  the  commtmest  Peruvian  species, 
altiioitgh  astringent,  are  said  to  be  greedily 
devoured  hy  caltie.  They  are  seldom  f"Ui»d 
in  cultivation. 

May  Tree  or  May  Bush.     See  Cratagus, 

May  Weed.    The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Martita. 

Meadoi^  Beauty.     See  RheHa. 

Meadow'  Clary.     SfUiua  prvUennis, 

Meadow  Oraaa.     See  f\>a  pniitrntis. 

Meadow  Pink,     \  common  name  of  I>ianthus 
iicUoittcM. 

Meadow  Rue.    See  Thalictrum, 

Meadow  Saffron.    Sec  Cali^hicum* 

Meadow  Sweet.     See  Spirwt  il mar^. 

Msaly.     Covered  with  a  scurfy  pi»wder* 

Mealy  Bug.     Se««  InnecUi. 

Mecono'pais.     From    mrkon,    the    poppy,  and 
opHiH^  like.     Nat.  thd.  Pupavrratrtr. 

A  genus  of  hanly  h*M**acctms  perennials, 
natives  of  Britain*  north  west  America  and 
the  Himalayas.  Jf.  cambrirti.  common  In 
Wales  where  It  la  known  as  Welsh  Poppy,  is 
a  showy  plant,  growing  about  one  foot  nigh, 
with  brighUgreen  jdnnat-e,  hairj*  ieave«, 
slender  stems,  and  large  terminal,  shtirt-^Uved 
flowers*  of  a  d^'lieate  sulphur  yellow  color. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  by  division, 

Mede'ola     Indian  Cucumber  rinnt.  Named  after 
Mr4ka,  the  sorceress.    Nat.  Ord.  Lilitier<B, 
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Jf.  Virginica,  tJie  only  specios,  is  a.  hardy 
herbaceous  perenalal,  eorunirm  from  Virginia 
ftoathward.  It  hat*  a  crucping,  luhtTous  root, 
taatiiig  like  a  cucumber,  from  which  i\m  plant 
derives  lt8  local  name,  luiliau  CucurDiM>r.  It 
has  an  erect,  simple  sUmi,  with  ^^ossile  Jeuvea 
pn>duced  in  wiiorls,  with  a  t«^rminal  umbijl  of 
STiiali,  greenish-yellow  llowvrs. 
Medica'go,  Medick,  From  mediko,  a  name 
gi\en  by  Dioscorides  to  a  Modiaji  Grass. 
Nat-  Ord.  Legumawstr. 

A  genus  of  weedy-looking  plants,  with  yel- 
low pea-flowere  whifli  are  geiiemliy  single  ov 
In  small  clusters.  The  &eed  pudB'in  many  of 
the  6|M>cleB,  arti  very  curious,  tiome  rei^eiu- 
bling  snaihs,  others  hodgehi^gb,  arui  others  bee- 
liiveti.  They  were  formerly  fttund  in  seed- 
men's  catalogues  under  the*>«^  vnrioua  nanies^, 
and  recommended  to  garnish  dishes  of  meat, 
etc.  They  are  now  sijldom  met,  an  tln^  plants 
to  which  they  t>elong  are  found  not  worth 
gn:>wing.  M.  hipnlinn,  the  yellow  Trefoil,  Ib 
an  excellent  fo<JiJer  plioit,  Wtiier  alorn'or  when 
mixed  with  grasses.  It  st  arts  vy ry  ejo iy  in  the 
spring,  is  very  pioduetive,  aud  grows  rapidly. 
M.  siUiva  is  the  well-known  Affalfa^  or  Luerrm% 
no  w  ex t e  n  si ve  ly  u  ^ed  i  n  Cal  i  f  o rn  i  a  and  m  a  n  y 
other  parts  of  the  worhl  as  a  forage  crop.  It 
m  partieularly  fitted  from  its  deep-rooting 
propf'rtie.s,  for  dry,  bjirnm  soils.  In  some 
Beet  ions  of  California  five  crops  are  cut 
aiinutilty,  and  at  this  writing  it  is  considered 
the  most  valuable  foragu  crop  of  the  State.  See 
AlMja, 

Mediok.    8eo  Medicoijo. 

Medinl'lla.  Named  after  J-  de  Medinilln  y  Pin- 
eda, Governor  of  tlie  Marianne  Islands.  Nat. 
Ord.  Mdtuiiomacetr. 

A  Brnall  Renus  of  East  Indian  evergreen 
shrubby  plants,  with  large  fl«sliy  leaves,  and 
large  pendulous  racenieH  of  white  or  rtiae- 
colored  flowers.  The  species  generatly  met 
in  our  green-house  is  3/.  fnafpiijirtt,  a  plant 
that  truly  deserves  thi*  name/  lis  enemy  in 
the  green-hou»e  is  ih*^  mt*aly  bug,  whieli  is 
verj^  sure  to  And  it.  It  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  rei|uires  considerable  heat  to  grow 
It  in  j»erfection-     Introduced  in  18li4. 

Medlar.     See  MeMpihtA, 

Medlar.  Japtanese.     See  PhoUnia  Japonica. 

Medulla,  Medullary.  The  pith  of  a  plant; 
that  central  column  of  celluhtr  matter  over 
which  the  woihI  is  f<u'incd  in  Exogens- 

Medusa'a  Head,    Euphorbia  Caput- Mtdnsw. 

Megacli'idum,  From  m€ff(tM,  largo  and  kline^  a 
bed;  referring  to  the  axis  or  nichis  on  which 
th  e  flo  w*>  rs  a  re  b  u  r  n  ♦> .  N  at .  ( )  rd .  Oteh  idn  iriF. 
A  smal  1  gi-  n  u s  i>f  i-  [  li  p h y tal  O  i  c  1 1  h  t  s  o  f  t  ro p  i c  al 
Wf^stem  Afrii-a,  closely  allied  to  ButbophtfUum, 
remarkabh?  for  the  curious  Jlattencd,  s'word- 
nhatMMl  flower  stiUks,  u|)on  which  the  (  urious 
littlo  flower-s  are  seatt^d  In  a  strai^'ht  row 
along  Uh'  nddfHeon  lM*th  sirlcs.  Tim  llowern 
aiv  of  a  greenish  *h*  yellowish  brow  n,  spotteil 
niorw  or  less  with  purple.  S<une  of  theni 
ha%*e  a  fancied  resemhlanec  to  little  fro^^s  or 
loads,  whence  one  species  has  been  named 
M.  bufo.  Thry  are  seldom  met  except  in 
Urge  collections. 

Megarrhi'fta.  Big- Boot.  From  mtgas,  large, 
and  rhixa,  root ;  alluding  to  the  largo  tube txius 
rtwH  t»toeks.     Nat.  Onl.  CtwurbUatyiB. 
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A  genus  of  luberous  rooted,  climbing  plants 
with  small  white  flow^ers  wliich  are  produced 
in  earty  spring,  the  leaves  are  cordate,  pal- 
niately  lobed  or  angled.  ''  A  genus  conllned  to 
the  Pacilie  C(>ast,  the  species  not  all  known, 
nearly  allied  tot  lie  A>iiinoci/H/iw*of  the  Atlantic 
States,  to  which  it  hasl>«?en  referred,  but  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  its  thick  perennial 
roots,  its  large  turj^Md  eniarginato  seeds,  and 
its  thick  lleshy  cotyledons,  which  remain 
underground  in  germmation.  The  fruit  in 
some  sp«?cies  appears  to  be  wholly  indehis- 
ccnt."  Cal.  Bot. 


A  genus  now  included  under  SaxU 


Mega'sea. 
fritga, 

Melale'uca.  From  metaH^  black,  and  b-ukoH^ 
white:  referring  to  the  color  of  the  old  and 
young  bark,     Nat.  Ord,  MyrUicttr, 

This  genus  consists  t>f  everfj;reen  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  ami  the  Islands  in 
tlie  Indiiin  Ocean,  They  have  alternate  Hut  or 
cyllnddcal  leaves,  and  yellowish,  purple,  or 
crimson  flowers  prt>duced  in  axillary  clusters. 
M.  ietieadtndrmi  minor  is  one  of  the  more  Im- 
po  rta  n  t.  s  pe^  •  i  es  t  i  e  H  <  ^  a  ve  s  o  t  v,  h  Ic  1 1  af  te  r  f  e  r- 
nientati(m  are  distilled  for  the  imrpose  of 
yielding  the  weJl-knowii  Cajeput  Oil,  a  limpid, 
very  volatile,  powerfully  aromatic  oil,  of  a 
bluish-^^reen  color,  highly  valued  as  a  pre- 
servative of  all  preparations  tif  natural  his- 
tory. The  leaves  of  this  species  are  usimI  as 
a  tonic,  and  the  Imrk  Is  used  as  oakum  and  for 
thatching  h*Kisei^.  Numerous  s[K'cics  are 
grown  as  green-house  plants,  on  accourrt  of 
the  simplicity  of  their  foliage  and  tiie  beauty 
of  their  ckistere<l  llowers. 

Melampy'niin.  Cow  wheat.  A  genus  of 
ScrophHluriacetF.,  natives  of  Europe  and  west- 
ern Asia,  one  being  very  brrmdly  dispersed 
over  Asia  and  North  America,  AI.  an'etiHe 
has  large  oblong  spikes  of  Mowers,  variegated 
with  yellow,  green »  and  crimson,  and  forms 
quite  a  conspicuruis  object  in  the  corn  fields  in 
the  Isle  of  Wij^ht,  England.  Our  native 
species  Af.  Ajiifrit^anum  is  common  in  open 
woods  and  Is  irjconapicnouti. 

Malaua'ntliou .     Da  ik-fl  o  we  red . 

Melauoca^uloa.     B 1  ack  -  stem  m  ed . 

Melantha'ceae,  A  natural  order  Included  by 
Ben  til  am  and  Hooker  under  Litku^iE, 

Mela^ntliiuiia.  From  nn'toH,  black,  and  anifwm^ 
a  flower;  referring  to  the  dusky  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord,  MetttnthitcetF. 

A  small  ^'ennsofhalf-hanly  bulbs,  requiring 
t h e  p rotect i o n  o f  t } h*  g re e n- h o 1 1 se  or  pit  rl u r - 
i  n  g  w  i  n  to  r .  T 1  n  ^  fl  o  we  r-s  ar*>  w  h  i  te .  y  el  I o  w  < » r 
pink,  and  some  with  nearly  black  llowers.  All 
have  very  nuich  the  ap|>earance  of  small  Ixias. 
They  grow  In  a  light  soil,  flower  in  early 
summer,  and  are  increas^nl  by  offsets;  intro- 
dnceil  hi  175*7. 

Melasphse'mla.      From  meJait,  black,  and  «phtE- 

ndu,  a  hall;  ri'ferring  to  the  blackish  bulb«. 
Nat.  Ord.     Iriditrt'tr, 

A  sntall  genus  of  vory  pretty  greeri-houso 
plants  of  graceful  habit,  producing  a  pro- 
fusion  of  yeUovv  or  yellowisli  grec*n  flowers 
which  remain  In  perfectiiui  for  a  ciuislderable 
time.  They  are  natives  of  the  Cai>e  of  Gi>od 
HtJpe,  and  require  to  be  treat«^d  similarly  to 
the  IxioH,    8yii.  Agtmi  and  Diasia, 
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Mela'Btonia.  From  mtlnH,  black,  and  stoma,  a 
mouth;  lht3  black  berries  of  c^^rtaiii  sp<?oi<^i5 
when  ealerji  stain  lite  mouth.  Nat.  Ord.  Me- 
lastomcLcecE, 

This  gtiiius  contains  a  considerable  nuailFor 
or  speciefi,  tlifttributeil  over  tropk^ai  Asia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  aini  Paoliic  ueeans, 
extend iijg  as  lar  south  as  Mor^toii  Bay.  The 
jdanUj  are  small  shruijs,  covered,  with  close- 
pressed  hairs,  and  have  larj^e  violet- purple, 
pale  rose,  or  white  tlowere,  mostly  in  faseioleB 
at  the  summit  of  the  branchus.  Propagat4?d 
iu  sprln^^  Ijy  cuttings, 

Melastoma'ceee.  A  natural  order  of  tro©8, 
herlm*  orshruVjs,  with  opposite,  ribbed  leaves 
and  showy  (lowers.  They  arc  found  ehietly 
in  warm  elimatps,  though  some  are  natives  of 
more  temperate  n^glons.  There  are  no  un- 
wholesome plants  in  the  order,  and  the  sue- 
culeDt  fruit  of  several  is  edible.  There  are 
over  one  hundred  genera,  and  nearly  two 
tliousand  species.  Illustrative  genera  ar« 
Pleronui,  RhtwiUf  Mit'rmia,  and  Bertolonia. 

Melha'nia.  From  Mount  MMan^  in  Arabia 
Felix,  where  the  original  species  was  first 
found.     Nat.  Ord.  Sttrculint^em, 

A  genus  of  about  Blxteen  species  of  orna- 
tneiital  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Africa,  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and  tropical  AuMralia. 
M.  eryfhroxjflon  is  a  Iiandsunie  green- house 
plant,  with  white  llt»wers  changing  tu  pink,  and 
ovat*^♦  cordate  leaves,  tomentose  beneath.  It 
Is  a  native  <>f  St.  Helena,  and  only  a  very  few 
individuals  now  exist  in  its  native  habitat.  M. 
Viiflnmhrj/torir  also  from  St,  Helena,  has  w*iUdn 
comparatively  recent  years,  become  quite 
extinct  in  a  wild  state,  and  probably  no  longer 
exists  in  cultivation. 

Me'lia.  Bead  Tree.  From  Melia,  the  Greek 
name  for  the  Ash ;  in  allusion  to  the  resem- 
blance in  the  leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  Mttiuiva. 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  alternate  pinnate  orbipinnate  leaves,  and 
flowers  borne  in  panicles.  J/.  Asedarach^  e<un- 
monly  known  as  the  Pride  k*!  India,  False 
Sycamore,  Holy  Tree,  Arbro  it  Chapelet,  Be*wl 
Tree*  Hill  Margosa.  and  in  our  Southern  States 
also  as  Umbrella  China  Tree  ami  China  Berry, 
Is^  says  Dr.  Masters,**  widely  diffused  over  the 
globe,  having  Iwen  carried  to  Atmrrlca,  Africa, 
and  different  parts  of  southern  Europe.  It  i.* 
from  thirty  to  iifty  feet  high,  with  bi-pinnate 
leaves,  and  large  bunches  of  fr» grants  lilac- 
color»Ml  Ikiwers,  which  are  sueeeeded  by  a 
fmit  about  the  size  of  a  Cherry,  with  an  ex- 
ternal pulji  and  a  hnnl  nut  within.  In  south- 
ern France  and  Spain  the  tree  thrives  well  in 
the  open  air,  as  It  does  in  our  Southern  States. 
The  Arabic  name,  Azedarach,  implies  a 
poisonous  plant,  and  the  fruit  is  generally 
cODsidered  so.  The  root  is  bitter  and  nau- 
seous, and  isysedasananthetmintie,  Thetrc« 
is  supposed  to  possess  febrifugal  properties, 
and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  Is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  hysterics.  It  derives  the  name 
Bead  Tree  on  account  <^f  the  use  maile  of  the 
seeds  in  Catholic  countries  where  I  ho  nuts 
are  threaded  for  iHsids,  for  which  purpose  they 
are  peculiarly suiteil,  havinganatujal  perfora- 
tion through  thocentre ;  heneetlie  tree  has  been 
called  ArU»r8anet4u"  Wo  make  the  following 
extract  from  tli(*  Anierictm  AgrimUuriHt :  *"Tbe 
tree  is  not  hardy  north  of  Virginia,  but  south- 
ward it  is  a  coranioQ  street  tree,  and  fretpient 


around  country  places.  The  ease  with  which 
It  may  Im?  trajisjtianted  and  its  rapid  growth 
are  somewhat  offset  by  the  readiness  with 
which  Its  branches  ar^e  broken  by  high  wind**. 
Its  wood  nmkes  excellent  fu**l,  is  durable, 
and  is  used  for  fu^nltvir^^  There  has  been  in- 
troduced from  Texas,  witiiin  a  f<*vv  years,  a 
nuirked  \anety,ealied  tht?lT  tnbreUa  China  Tree. 
Several  years  ago  we  saw  a  small  specimen  of 
this  in  the  extensive  ctjliection  of  P.  J.  Berck- 
mans,  ncinr  Augusta,  Ga  ,  which  promise*!  to 
be  valuabh%  and  now  we  have  a  photograph 
of  a  tree  in  Abbeville,  Ala,,  taken  by  J.  C. 
Mangold,  to  show  the  remarkably  cornp«ict 
habit  and  nuibndla-like  form.  Mr.  J.  .A..  Clen- 
diaen  sends  an  account  of  the  tree,  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  foliage  is  so  dense  that  it 
will  turn  almost  any  rainfall.  It  does  not 
fruit  so  abundantly  as  the  ordinary  form  of 
the  tree,  but,  what  in  quite  remarkatjle,  the 
variety  is  reprudu^'i^d  from  the  seed.  This 
variety  of  the  favorite  China  Tree  will  com- 
mend itself  to  our  readers  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  it  has  naturally  the  compact  habit 
that  is  soniewhat  imperfectly  produced  in  Iho 
ordinary  form  of  the  tree  by  severe  cutting. 
China  Berries,  as  the  fruit  of  the  tn?e  is  usu- 
ally called,  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats, 
which  in  winter  require  but  little  other  food  ; 
cows  are  fond  of  them,  bnt  tln\v  impart  an  un- 
pleasant t-astc  to  the  milk.  Tiie  hard  stone  Is 
sometimes  bnre<l  and  stnmg  to  make  rr»SA- 
ries' and  neeklaees,  hence  the  tree  is  known 
in  some  countries  as  the  Bead  Tree.  ' 

MeHa'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and  shrubs 
with  alternate,  pinnate  leaves,  without 
stipules,  Howering  in  paidcles.  Tiiey  ar« 
natives  of  the  tropics  of  America  and  India, 
and  very  rare  in  vfrica.  The  flowers  of  this 
order  are  gejie rally  fragrant,  aromatic,  and 
tonic.  Many  supply  compact  beautifully- 
veined  timber,  such  as  the  well-known  Ma- 
hogiiuy  of  tr<»pical  America  {SirUienui  Maho^j' 
oni),  the  Satin-wood  of  India  iChtotowt/ltjn 
StHeteHia),  tlie  Yellow- wood  of  New  South 
Wales  [OxU^i  xantkosifhiu  the  Bed- wood  of 
C^iromandel  {Soi/midafebnfwfft},  and  the  Tm>n 
of  India,  or  6imal-Kun  of  tiie  Lej>chad  (  Ob*/- 
rfhi  Toona),  A  kind  of  oil  is  pr<:K'ured  ironi 
Satin- woihI,  and  the  barks  of  Cwfrf /'I  '  ■'. 
as  well  as  the  Mahogany  Tree,  and  m 

used  ruedieiually  in  intermittent  I^  ,  ..  ,  *  .*j. 
There  are  nine  known  genera  and  twenty-llvii 
spf>oies.  StfitlfnUt,  Crdrrla^  Flintkt'»ia,  antt 
Soi/ntuUi  are  exaini'tes  of  the  order. 
Melia'nthese.  A  tribe  of  Sapindaeta, 
Melta^uthus.  Honey  Flower.  From  melit 
honey,  and  ardhtjM,  a  flower;  the  tubes  contain 
a  copious  supply  of  honey-like  Juioe.  Nat* 
Ord.  SapiruUtcetr. 

A  sraaL  genus  of  ornameiitid  6hrnl>%  or 
BmaU  trees  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho|.m>,  pn»- 
ducing  axillary  or  terminal  clusters  of  pttrpio 
liowers,  from  which  the  natives  obtain  honey 
for  food  by  shaking  the  branches.  They  me 
rarely,  if  ever,  introduced  into  the  ^'i 
house,  and  it  is  dilT^cuit  to  malie  them  t1 
3f.  major  is  an  old  green-house  plant,  me 
leaves  of  which  have  a  pecuiiar  odor,  which 
has  given  it  the  name  of  *»rease  Meal 
Plarrt/'  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  and 
fonns  a  very  ornamenUU  plant  with  smooth, 
glaucous,  (ieeply-eut  leaves;  largely  em- 
ployed tu  sub*  tropical  gardening- 
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Meli'chrus.  Froni  tnelkhroti,  lioney-oolored» 
ill  reference  to  the  coh  »r  f »?  the  glands  of  the 
llower.     Nat»  OriL  Ejiacrwiatwc. 

A  small  genus  nf  ornamental  greon-hoiiso 
shrubs,  with  a  prOLMimbi*nt  orsoraowlmt  oreet 
habit :  natives  of  eastern,  temperate  AuRtralia. 
They  have  erect,  showy,  scarlet  flowers  wltii 
sessile  lanceolate  leaves,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuLtiagt*  of  the  Imlf-rlpeiiiHi  shoots. 

Meli'cope.  From  meii^  honey,  and  hope,  a 
division  ;  in  allusion  to  the  four  honey  glands 
at  the  base  of  the  ovaries.     Nat.  Ord.  Rtda- 

A  genus  of  about  fifteen  species  of  green- 
house shrubs,  natives  of  New  Zealand  and 
tbe  Pacifie  Islands.  M.  ttmaia,  the  only 
epecie6  yet  in  cultivation,  has  greenish-white, 
rather  small  flowers,  IxM-ne  In  axillary  many- 
flowered  cymes.  It  was  introduced  from 
New  Zealand  In  1822,  and  U  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  small  side  shoots, 
Melilo'tua.  Sweet  Clover.  From  rneli,  honey, 
and  LoitiH.  The  plants  are  said  to  be  the 
favorite  resort  of  bees.  Nat.  Ord.  htgumi- 
noAem. 

This  genus  consists  of  about  tweutv  species^ 
mostly  belonging  to  southern  ami  central 
Hurope  and  western  Aftia.  Some  of  the 
species  are  grown  In  their  native  countries  as 
forage  plants.  M.  ojj^ematm,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  M,  alba,  Avitli  wliit^  flowers,  are 
commtJU  on  the  roadsides  in  the  United  States, 
having  heeonie  naturalized  from  Europe,  and 
are  soraetiiues  cultivated  as  "  Bee  Plants,*' 

JSeli^flsa.  Balm.  From  mdissa,  a  bee ;  liter- 
ally,  a  bee-flower.     Nat.  Ortl.  LabiaUB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  herba4?eous  perennials. 
The  difTerent  sfK^eies  being  widely  diffused 
throughout  Europe,  middl«>  Asia,  and  by 
naturalisation  in  tl^o  Ujiited  States.  Af. 
ojj^cinalis  has  varj^jties  having  delightfully 
fragrant  leaves  finely  marked  with  yellow  and 
white,  known  as  Golden  and  Silver  Balm. 
They  are  all  hardy  pt^renniait?.  ami  propagated 
hty  cuttings  and  by  division  of  the  roots. 

Jtfeli'ttis,  Bee  Balm.  From  inelUia^  a  form  of 
the  Greek  rnelima,  a  bee,  to  which  InRect  the 
plant  was  considered  specially  grateful.  Nat. 
Ord.  Labiaim, 

M.  Jlfdt8«opA»/rfi(ftt  widely  diffused  in  Europe, 
U  a  very  handsome  hardy  perennial,  with 
large  creamy- white  flowers,  spotted  pink  or 
purple.  It  is  most  distinct  in  charaetHr,  and 
should  be  grown  extensively  on  the  margins 
of  shrubberies^  and  in  herbaceous  borders 
generally     Propagated  by  division, 

Melleous.  Having  the  taste  or  smell  of 
honey. 

Melliferous.     Honey-bearing. 

Meloca'ctus.  Melon  Thistle.  From  tnefcMr,  a 
melon,  and  cfict\u^ ;  in  allusion  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  jdants.    Nat  Ord,  CaelarttT, 

A  sectioimi  genus  of  Cactus,  differing  from 
Echinoca*"tu9  In  having  the  flowers  produced 
on  a  head  or  cu^^hion  covered  with  dense, 
woolly  and  bristly  halri^.and  beset  with  spines, 
while  those  of  tlie  EchiniK^actus  issue  from 
the  bare  ribs  or  angles.  M,  communis,  the 
Turk's  Cap  Cactus,  so  called  from  tlie  flower- 
ing portltjn  nn  the  tup  of  4 lie  plant  l:»eing  of  a 
cylindrical  form  and  red  color,  like  a  fez  cap, 
Is  a  fair  representative  of  this  class.  In 
Bouth  America  and    in  many  of   the    West 
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Indian  Islands  it  is  very  common,  covering 
large  tracts  of  barren  soil.  Notwithstanding 
the  arid  places  In  which  they  grow,  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  quantity  of  moisture,  ami 
the  mules  resort  to  them  when  hard  pressed 
for  water,  carefully  removing  the  spines  with 
their  fore-feet  previous  to  quenching  their 
thirst  with  the  juice.  They  are  not  often  Been 
in  cultivation,  and  are  more  grotes^iue  than 
beautiful. 
Melodi'nus.  From  mehyn,  an  Apple,  and  dineo, 
it}  turn  round  ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the 
fruit.     Nat,  Ord,  Apoetfiiacem, 

A  genus  of  woody -stemmed  often  climbing 
plant-stove  shrubs,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies,  China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  Australia.  Tliey  are  very 
ornamental  plants,  closely  allied  to  Dipktdeftia 
and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  their 
showy  flowers.  D.  rnonogj^mtn  has  large, 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  borne  in  axillary  and 
terminal  panicles,  followed  by  four-cornered 
yellow  fruits,  the  size  of  an  orange,  contain- 
ing an  edible  pulp.  It  was  introduced  from 
northern  India  in  1820. 

Melon,    Musk.      Caatmria    Melo.      See    Mmk- 

Melon -Thistle.    See  Melocfictas, 

Melon.  Water.     Otteumui   CUrullfts,    See  Waier- 

Melon- Wood.  A  yellow  Mexican  wood,  which 
resembles  Sander's  wood;  used  for  furniture. 

Melo'tlma  punctata.  This  is  given  in  "  Nichol- 
son's Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  the  beautiful  little  climbing 
cueurbitaceous  plant  known  as  Pilogyne 
suavis.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africa^  and 
was  Introduced  to  this  country  by  way  of 
Germany  in  1875.     See  Pilogifn^i. 

Meni'acium,  A  group  of  ten  sp^^cies  of  very 
distinct,  though  coarse-habited  Ferns,  with 
elraple,  or  once-pinnate  fronds.  The  sori  are 
naked,  lincar-obtong  and  curved,  placed  on 
the  transverse  venules.  Sometimes  the  fronds 
are  contracted  and  the  fruetilieation  t>ecomes 
crovvdedj  almost  like  AcroHlichitm. 

Menisperma^cese.  A  natural  onler  of  trailing 
shrubs  with  alternate,  simple,  usually  entire 
leaves,  and  incomplete,  usually  unisexual 
flowers.  They  occur  in  the  tropical  woods  of 
A.-^ia  and  America,  and  have  bittt^r  and  nar- 
cotic properties,  some  being  very  poisonous. 
There  about  tlUrtj^  genera,  and  throe  hundred 
species.  Illustrative  example.^  are  Anamirla, 
Cissampe.loit  and  Mtnittpirmiim. 

Menispe'rmum.  Moon-seed.  From  men^,  the 
moon,  and  <tperma,  a  seed ;  the  fruit  is  kidnev 
or  hHlf-mo<jn  shaped;  whence  the  English 
name  Moon  seed.  Nat.  Ord.  MeniapermcteeiX. 
A  small  genus  of  handsozue  climbing 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Northern  States  and 
Europe,  with  curiously-shaped  leaves,  racemes 
of  yellowish  or  greenish- white  flowers, 
and  red  or  black  berries,  which  have  some- 
what of  an  intoxicating  quality.  3/.  Oaiuxdense, 
which  is  the  commonest  species,  Is  a  \erv 
ornamental,  hardy,  free-growing  climber,  ad- 
mlrably  ailapied  for  covering  a  wall  or  arbor 
in  a  very  short  time.  It  is  well  deserving  of 
gem?ral  cultivation,  and  yetit  Is  comparatively 
little  known,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  modest 
color  of  its  elegant  little  drooping  racemes  of 
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flowers^  which  are  Kt^norally  hiddon  from 
common  obsefv^^rs  l>y  tin!  I<{ave8.  It  looks 
very  well  on  a  lawn  tniinerl  up  a  single  pole, 
and  with  the  extreraity  of  its  branches  left  to 
spread  IhwruselveB  t*o  the  wind  at  plea*^iiri^. 
It  also  looks  %'erj'  well  trained  to  form  a 
pillar,  or  to  a  frame  with  an  umbr«^lla*tnp, 
ete.  Propiij^at-ed  by  cuttings,  or  from  seed 
sown  in  spring. 

Me'iitlia.  Mint.  The  Latin  verBion  of  the 
Greek  name  Alinthe,  t»orn©  by  tho  daughter  of 
Cocytus,  who,  accfirding  to  the  poets,  was 
met^inifjrphofaed  into  a  Alint  plant  by  Proser- 
pine in  a  tit  of  jeahm^y.  Nat.  Ord.  LabuUtt. 
A  well-known  g<^nu8  of  nspful  lu*rbs.  The 
spoeios  are  pretty  generally  distributed 
throughout  tho  eooler  part**  of  th^  woi  Id,  but 
are  most  eommon  throughout  Europe.  They 
ha%*e,  through  naturiilization,  t>eeonie  quite 
common  in  many  partB  of  the  Unltrnl  States. 
M,  pipfHta  is  the  welbknown  Pejkpermint.  It 
is  extenfoively  cultivated  in  Wayne  County, 
N.  Y.,  for  tlie  sake  of  its  volatile  oil,  which  is 
procured  by  distilling  its  leaves.  M.  riridit*, 
or  S^Mjarmint,  is  the  jdaiit  that  is  nsed  for 
culinary  pur^ioses  under  tlie  name  ol  Mint. 
This  epeeJes  is  extentiively  forced  or  for- 
wanled  nnder  glaf^t^,  ami  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  it  are  sold  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  M. 
Pttlrgium  is  the  true  Pennyroyal*  a  native  of 
Great  Britain,  like  the  preeedlng  speclea- 
(The  plant  known  as  Pennyroyal  of  our  woods 
is  an  annual,  Hedeoma  pitUgioitks,  Ameriean 
Pennyroyal.)  The  species  are  abundaidly 
prop»igated  by  suckei's,  division,  or  enttlngK, 
and  but  rarely  produce  perfect  Bced.  The 
only  dinicnlty  in  their  cultivation  in  the  pri- 
vate garden  in  in  keeiiing  them  within  bounds. 
M.  citrtifa^  a  native  of  Eurfipe,  is  the  species 
from  which  the  Oil  of  Bergamot  is  extracted. 

Mentse'Iia.  Nnmed  In  honor  of  C.  Mmt^l^  a 
Gcrm&Ti  tM*tauist»     Nat.  Ord.  LoasacrtP, 

Ageaus  of  hardy  annwais  and  perennials, 
mostly  with  large  white,  showy  llowers;  com- 
mon  on  the  western  plains.  M.  albieaidiH,  a 
low-branching  plant  from  six  to  ten  inchet* 
hlgh»  with  white  polished  stems,  and  deeply 
cut,  lance-shaped  leaves,  Is  found  abundantly 
on  the  arid,  sandy  plains  of  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia. It  produces  oily  aeeds  that  the 
IndiaoB  pound  up  and  make  into  cake,  whicli 
forms  part  of  their  tiHn],  They  are  all  easily 
raised  fnun  seed.  BuHonin  in  now  generally 
included  under  tins  genus. 

Menya'ntlies.  Buck  Bean.  Fmm  mtin,  a 
month,  and  anihos,  a  Ihnver;  the  time  of 
duratitm.     Nat.  Ord.   Grntiantti^m, 

The  European  kinds  have  whib^  nowor&,  but 
some  of  the  exotic  6i>ecie6,  now  called  Vil- 
lar»ia,  which  are  natives  of  Australia  and  the 
Ca|H>,  are  very  handsome,  with  very  showy 
yellow  flowers.  They  are  all  marsh  plants, 
and  should  be  sow^n  or  planted  in  the  mud  or 
ftoft  ground  left  by  the  water.  Some  of  the 
kinds  are  only  hulf-hfirdy.  Af.  tri/olmta  is 
common  in  moist  phices  from  New*  England 
north  and  westward.  It  produces  racemes 
of  very  pretty  white  or  slightly  reddish  lb>w- 
ers,  about  one  foot  high. 

Mensie'aia.     Named  after  A.  Afmn>j»,  surgeon 
and  naturalist  of  Uie  expedition   under  Van^ 
eouver,     Nat.  Ord,  Erieacew, 
The  several  apecies  that   oonstltute    this 
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genus  are  small,  handsome,  heath-like  shrutie, 
natives  o(  the  North  Americtm  coast.  Tlie 
Howers  are  larger  and  more  ghdmlar  than  the 
c'ommon  Heath,  and  much  handsomer;  they 
are  terminal,  either  singly  or  in  clusters. 
They  were  introduced  in  IHIO,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  layers  in  autumn  or  by  cuttings, 

Mercuria'Ila.  So  named  after  Jfcrcurj/,  who  i& 
supposed  lo  have  disc»^>vered  some  virtues  In 
the  genus.     Nat.  Ord.  Etipfuorbiat^'m. 

A  genus  of  unint<?rcfeting  plants  widely  dis- 
tributed in  temperate  cUnmtcs.  3/.  jwrmtnw*, 
the  D*»g*s  Mcni'ury,  is  a  poisonous  plant 
which  turns  a  dull  bluish-green  when  dried; 
H  deep  blue  dye  of  a  fugitive  naUiro  may  be 
obtained  from  it. 

Merende'ra,  A  name  given  to  Calrhicttm  by 
the  SpaniardH,  and  applied  to  this  gonus  Lw*- 
cause  ttf  its  alllnity.     Nat.  Ord,  LUiact4F, 

M.  CaitcQi^icii,  the  tn^st  known  species.  Is  & 
hardy  bulb  with  pur|jle  flowers,  from  the  Cau- 
casus. It  is  veiy  like  Balbocwiium  rrrmimt 
but  flow^ers  In  aiitumn  and  grows  fn*ely  in  the 
garden  with  the  same  treatment  as  is  givi  n 
to  other  hardy  bulbs.  M.  /Vr^ica,  introdueeil 
In  1S72,  undorthe  name  of  M.  Aitchinsoni,  ini^ 
pale  lilac,  fragrant  flov^ei-s,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  introduced  in  182;J,  and 
is  propagated  by  offsets. 

Mermaid  VT'eed.  The  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Proaerpiftara,  a  common  plant  in  feandy 
ewamps  near  the  coast. 

Merte'nsia.  Nmned  in  honor  of  Prof.  F.  C, 
Mert4^fs,  a  German  botanist,  Nat.  Ord.  HorO' 
ginaa*(r. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  hardy  perennial^ 
glabrous,  or  pilose  herbs,  natives  of  eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Flowers 
blue  or  purplish,  in  terminal  racjt^mes,  leavea 
alternate,  often  pellucid-dotted.  M.  Virffinita 
(the  Virginian  Cowslipi,  syn.  PuUnonaria^  is 
an  admirable  plant  for  either  the  hertww^euua 
border,  or  for  roek  work.  Propagated  by 
division,  *.*r  by  seeds  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

Mery'ta.  From  menjo^  to  roll  np;  in  reference 
to  the  male  flower's  forming  something  like  a 
rolled' up  ball.     Nat.  Ord.  Aratiactta. 

A  genus  of  six  species  of  stove  or  green- 
house glabrous  trees,  natives  of  NorfoUc 
Islandj  New  Zealand^  and  the  South  Paclflo 
Islands.  M.  Denhttmi  and  >/.  nuKrophjfUa  ara 
cultivated  for  their  showy  and  ornamental 
foliage. 

Mesembryaceae  or  Mesembryaceae.  A  nat- 
ural order  now  included  by  many  botlUiJatsas 
a  tribe  of  Kicoidi'm, 

Meaembrya'nthemum.  Fig  HartjETold,  Ie« 
Plant.  From  fnenenkbria,  midday,  and  cmlAn- 
«ion,  a  flower;  referring  to  the  flowers  op*'n- 
ing  better  on  sunny  days.  Nat.  Ord.  FiroidrtB. 
This  genus  ctmsists  of  nearly  four  hundred 
species,  more  than  one  hundii^d  and  fifty  of 
which  have  l>een  iutroiluced  and  highly  recom- 
mended for  the  flower  garden.  They  am 
very  succulent  and  grow  In  hot,  sandy  plains^ 
the  genus  being  almost  entirety  e^juflned  to 
the  Cape  of  Goo<l  Hope.  Their  leaves  are 
very  variable  in  form,  but  almost  always  of  a 
thick,  fleshy  texture  ;  the  flowers,  r  '  ' -^^  m- 
brace  all  shades  of  orange,  erifEi 
white,  etc,,  are  most  of  tliem  verj  il, 

the  petals  of  l>ri1liant  eolurs  and  of  ji  ia^tin^ 
nature,  with  a  handsome  centre.     They  only 


expand  In  the  sunshine,  and  are  well  adapted 
ff»r  n  hot  situation,  one  in  which  but  little 
else  would  thrive  welL  3L  crifHtaUinum,  a 
native  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Greece^  aB 
well  as  of  the  Cape  uf  Gmsd  Hope,  is  the  com- 
mon lc:e  Plant  of  our  K^i^'dens,  so  tailed  in 
cons*e*iuene6  of  every  part  of  th<>  h'sif  and 
Atalk  being  covered  with  small  watery  pu:?- 
tules,  which  glisten  in  the  8uii  like  fragments 
of  ice.  Large  qtiantitiea  of  the  phmt  aie  e<d- 
lected  in  the  Canariesi  and  Imrned,  the  ashes  be- 
ing sent  t<:>  Spain  for  use  of  Klassmakers.  The 
English  name  of  Fig  Marij^old  i^  applied  to  M, 
eduie,  the  fruit  of  whieh  is  sliaped  ltk<^  a  fig, 
Hud  which  is  eaten  by  the  Hottentots;  and  to 
the  flower,  whieh  resembles  that  of  the  Mari> 
gold  in  shape,  and  sometimes  in  color.  M 
cordifolium  variegatum  is  i^ejuarkablt?  for  the 
distitiet  variegation  of  its  leave?^,  white  and 
green  ►  It  is  a  frt*e-growing  plant,  well  aihipted 
for  rockeries,  vases,  or  edgings  to  beds  or 
ribbon  borders*  This  variety  is  Lnerr  used  by 
cuttings,  as  the  variegation  is  not  constant  in 
plants  grown  from  seed.  All  the  species  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings* 

Meaopinl'dlum.  From  mesoia,  medhtm-slzed, 
and  ^imi«f  torn,  a  bird.  Nut.  Old,  Orchid*irfi(i\ 
A  small  genua  of  beautiful  little  iJrehids 
*rom  the  Andes  of  Peru,  nearly  allied  to 
\lantfnjloHmini.  M.  Bamjuinettm  is  one  of  the 
'tnost  showy  speeies,  and  is  interesting  on 
aecount  of  its  nodding  racemes  of  r4isy  flt^^'- 
ere.  The  species  are  rarely  set-n  in  collec- 
tions. They  may  be  grown"  in  a  eool  hou8«% 
must  be  sparingly  watered*  and  are  increased 
by  division ;  Introduced  in  lfci67, 

Me'spiluB*  Medlar.  From  mej*os.  half,  and 
pilot*,  a  ball ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  tlie 
fruit  of  the  Medlar.     Nat.  Ord.  IhmncffF. 

A  genus  of  low-growing,  hardy  deciduous 
trees,  comnjon  to  Eunipe.  They  are  orna- 
mental and  produce  an  etiible  fruit  of  but  little 
value.  They  are  good  ptaiits  forshnibberU's?, 
or  for  single  specimens  like  the  Hawthorn, 
which  they  resendile  somewhat  in  appearance. 

Mesquit  or  Meakit.     Prosopin JuUfiora, 

Me'aua.  Named  after  Memte,  the  father  and 
»on,  two  celebrated  Arabian  physicians  and 
botiinists,  who  resldeti  at  Damascus,  and 
flourished  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries. 
Nat,  Ord.  (hdti/erm. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  evergreen  trees 
from  tropical  Asia,  r^imarkable  for  their  beauti- 
ful fob  age,  and  large,  pure  white  axillary 
flowei*s,  whleh  are  highly  fragrant,  Thellt>w- 
ers.  botii  fret-h  anri  dried,  am  sold  in  all  the 
Indian  ba:«aars,  under  the  name  of  Nagkesur, 
b^'ing  held  in  high  e»^teeni  fui  account  oi  their 
fragrance* 

Metllo'iilca.  A  synonym  of  Gtorioaat  which 
see. 

MetrodoVea.  In  memory  i>f  Mrtroiltjrtm  Sa- 
biftuH,  said  l<»  have  been  the  first  draughtsman 
of  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  Hahtt^tr. 

M»  atropurpnmt,  ihi*  tmly  described 
speclee*  is  a  shr*ibby  sUive  house  shrub  with 
purplish  fl(»wi'rs  borne  in  imraeh's.  It  is  a 
native  of  Mexieo,  inUodueeclin  iHbl, 

Metrosi'deroa.  Frutn  mrirn,  henrt^wowU  nnci 
Mitt^^rtm^  it  on;  referring  U*  the  hardness  of  the 
wood*     Nat.  Ord,  Mtjriwin, 
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A  genns  of  lofty  trees,  climbers  and  shnibs, 
natives  of  New  Zealand.  31  robimia  Is  a  tall 
tree  with  a  stout,  erect  trunk,  and  a  branching 
head  of  rayrtledike  foliage,  and  showy,  scarlet 
or  crimson  flowers.  The  wood  of  this  species 
Is  very  valuable  for  ship  timber.  M.  tomenUmn^ 
is  called  the  Fire  Tree  by  the  cohinists,  on 
account  of  its  bdlliatit  flowers.  One  or  two 
species  are  under  cu  tivatioTi  In  the  green- 
houses, wiiere  their  bright  scarlet  fiowei-s  aro 
very  effective.  They  were  first  introduced  in 
1787.  and  are  propagated  frorn  cuttings  of  tlie 
young  wood. 

Metro 'xylon.  From  fmira^  the  heart  of  a  tree ; 
and  jtyloTiy  wood.  In  allusion  to  the  large  pro- 
fK>rtion  of  fiith  contained  in  the  plant.  Nat. 
Ord.    PLihrnwrfC. 

A  small  genus  of  erect  plant-stove  palms, 
natives  of  the  Malayan  Arehiindago,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  Fiji  Islands,  From  the 
trunks  of  M.  krvt-  and  M.  Rumphii  [lart  of  the 
sago  «*f  eommerce  Is  prepared*  Syn.  Stigus. 
which  sec. 

Metterui'cMa.  Named  after  Prinm  ^feltem^ch^ 
of  Austria,  I772-18b».     Nat.  Ord.  SoUimicetE, 

A  genus  of  handsome  plant-stove  evergreen 
plants  similar  in  liabit  to  Bnimtfeinui,  natives 
of  Sou  til  America.  They  have  very  showy 
funiiebshaped  flowers*  with  entire  shining, 
somewhat  ctiriaceoua  leaves.  Thoy  are  closely 
alUed  to  LmUmthns. 

Me'tixn.  From  nmon^  small ;  in  allusion  to  the 
leaves.     Nat.  Ord^  UmbHliferm, 

A  small  geims  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
most  of  which  are  of  but  little  merit.  M* 
athamMicum  (Bpignel),  a  native  of  Bcothmd, 
Is  a  plant  of  conipa^'t  habit,  with  charmingly 
cut  foliage  of  most  Intense  green;  its  Jlowers 
ai'e  of  no  importance*  but  its  leaves  are  of 
great  value  for  decorative  purposei*. 

Mexican  Pox  Glove.    See  Tt^traitema, 

Mexican  Tea.     Hee  Chenopadium. 

Me^can  Thistle.     See  Ertfthrokmn. 

Mexican  Tiger  Flower.    8ee  Tiipridia  pavonm* 

Moye^nla.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Meyen.  Nat. 
Ord.  AeajiihaceiB. 

M.  ereda,  the  best  known  species,  is  a  very 
pretty  green -ho  use  shrub  with  purple  and 
yelhiw  flowers,  IntrtMluced  from  West  Afriea 
in  IHHT.  The  genus  is  now  included  under 
Thnnbt^rtjiat  which  see. 

Mezereon.  A  common  name  for  Daphne  Mez- 
erinm. 

Mice.  Field.  Are  often  very  destructive  t^.i  some 
kinds  of  garden  tTops,  particularly  such  phin<  s 
as  are  kept  under  glass  in  winter,  such  as 
Vines  in  cold  grajieries.  Cabbage,  Lettuce  or 
sucfi  plant-4  as  are  kept  In  cold  frames.  They 
are  easily  destroyed  by  any  of  the  methods 
used  for  the  destruction  id  the  ordinary  mice 
r)r  rats. 

Mich«lmas  Daisy.  The  English  name  for  the 
gnjus  Afittr^ 

Micha'uxia.  Named  after  A.  jlfir/wiiur,  a  French 
Uitanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Ctjiiipnnulfwefr, 

A  genus  (►f  hardy  bieni)hils,  chhdly  found  in 
the  Levant.  They  are  allied  to  the  Caui- 
pnniilas,  and  are  of  easy  culture.  J/,  rnm- 
p(tnuhUi*'M  is  a  remarkable  and  highly  orna- 
mental plant,  growing  from  three  to  eight 
f«'vt    high.      The  flowei-a   are  whiti\   tinged 
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with  purple,  and  are  arranged  in  a  pyra- 
midal candelabra-Uke  head,  which  makes 
it  very  striking  and  distinct.  It  flourishes 
lx»st  la  a  moLst  and  deep  sandy  loam,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  hardy  biennial,  seed- 
Hngii  being  raised  annually  so  as  always  to 
have  good  flowering  plants.  Its  line  stately 
fonn  and  tall  stature  are  very  effective,  either 
In  the  mixed  border  or  when  given  a  nook  to 
ttseif  in  a  choice  bed  of  evergreen  shrubs. 
They  ai-e  all  of  easy  culture,  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1787,  and  &re  propagated  by  seeds. 

Miche'Iia.  Named  after  P,  A.  Mkhele,  a  famous 
Fimentine  botanist,  who  died  in  1757.  Nat. 
Old-  MwjTwiktretE. 

Lofty  evergreen  trees,  natives  of  India  and 
the  islands  of  the  Bttstem  Arehipelago-  M. 
Ckumpaca  is  cultivated  in  India  for  the  power- 
ful fragrance  of  its  fiowers,  which  is  said  to  be 
so  e^irong  that  bees  seldom  if  ever  alight  on 
tliem.  The  tree  is  s»cred  to  Vishnu,  and  is 
therefore  an  object  of  superstitious  regard  on 
the  part  of  the  Hindoo.s,  who  adorn  their  dark 
hair  with  the  rich  onuige-eolored  llowers.  It 
has  seldom  been  introduced  Into  the  green- 
house, and  where  tried  it  has  not  proved  an 
rtcquifiition, 

Mlco^nia.  Named  after  2).  Micon,  a  Spanish 
botanist,     Nat.  Ord.  MeldstomaceiF.. 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  tropical  America  and  Asia.  The  flowers 
are  white,  pink,  purple,  red,  or  yellow%  gen- 
erally In  terminal  panicles.  A  few  of  the  spe- 
cies are  grown  for  tlnnr  beautiful  foliage.  The 
genus  contains  nearly  300  species. 

Microca'chrys.  Prom  mikros^  small,  and 
kachryn,  a  cone;  referring  to  the  very  small 
cones.     Nat.  Ord.  Contferw, 

M.  i€tra{fanat  the  only  species,  is  a  prostrate, 
much  branched  evergreen  shrub,  intrniiuced 
to  cultivation  from  the  mountains  of  Tas- 
mania in  1857.  It  is  called  the  **  Strawberrj'- 
fruited  Cypress  of  Tasmania,"  and  is  described 
in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  *'  as  quite  a  gem 
4iraong  conif*'rs/*  Tiie  female  plant  is  very 
pretty,  having  nearly  evcr>'  one  of  its  multi- 
tude of  little  limnchletB  terminated  by  a 
bright  red,  almost  globular.  Hefihy  cone, 
measuring  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  fnim 
base  to  apex.  By  truintng  up  a  buuler,  the 
lateral  hrnnches  arrange  themselves  in  a 
drooping  manner  round  about.  Byn.  Daery^ 
dium  tftrwjomtm, 

Mioroglo^saa.  From  mikrost  small,  and  glo9»at 
a  tongue;  alluding  to  the  shortness  of  the 
straps   of    the   ray-flowers.     Nat.   Ord.    Coni- 

A  genus  of  ab<^ut  six  8p«M*i«is  of  small  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
M,  nthem'^M  (^syn.  A»ier  albeHCerut)  is  a  hand- 
som«,  hui-dy  shrub,  intro<1uced  from  the  Him- 
alayas in  1883.  The  flower-hea<is  are  small, 
Ln  a  difFuse  corymb,  and  are  t»f  a  beautiful 
blue  color.  Propagated  by  bcods  or  by  divi- 
sion of  the  r*x»tB. 
Microle'pla.  From  mi^erott,  small,  and  lepis,  a 
Boale;  in  aUusion  to  the  anpearaiiee  of  the 
spore,  or  seed'Cases,     Nat.  Ord.  Polifpodiactus. 

A  genus  of  strtnig^growing  evergreen  Ferns, 
closely  allied  to  Davallia,  under  which  genus 
they  are  included  l>y  some  auth  jrs.  The  spe- 
cies are  plants  of  ea*sy  culture,  and  of  great 
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beauty,  all  well  adapted  for  amateur  catI©o* 
tions,  as  they  thrive  well  in  a  moderate  tem- 
perature. They  are  found  in  nearly  all  the 
sub-tropical  parts  of  the  world.  Introduced 
in  18311. 

MicroU^cla.  From  mikroH,  small,  and  alikia^ 
stature  ;  the  plants  are  dwarf.  Nat.  Ord.  Afo- 
IdHt&macea:. 

A  large  genus,  comprising  over  seventy 
species,  few  of  which  are  of  any  horticultural 
value.  Af.  bivalvis  and  Jf.  rectirva,  introduced 
from  Trinidad  in  18*22,  are  pretty  dwarf  plants 
with  purple  flowers,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Microme^ria.  From  microa,  small,  and  merU^  a 
part;  referring  tothe  usually  diminutive  flow- 
el's.     K at.  Ord.  Labiate.. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  shrubs  or 
herbs,  comprising  about  sixty  species,  dis- 
persed over  nearly  all  the  temperate  and 
wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  but  c^eeurrlug  In 
the  greaUist  abundance  in  the  Meiiltermoaan 
i*egion,  Sijme  of  the  species  have  an  odor 
like  common  Thyme,  others  smell  like  Mint. 
M.  Pip^nlta  is  a  luetty  little  rock  plant,  aad 
may  Xny  increased  by  cuttings, 

Mlcromy'rtua.  From  «iwto«,  small,  and  Mt/rtoA, 
Myrtle;  small  Myrtles.  Nat.  Ord.  M^prtacexs. 
A  genus  of  heath- 1  ike  green-house  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia.  M.  mierophifltu^  the  only 
species  yet  introduced,  forms  a  neat  little 
green-house  plant,  with  small  white  flowers, 
borne  in  racemes  on  the  upper  branches.  It 
is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood,  and  was  introduced  to  eultivation  In 
1870. 

Microape'rma.  From  mikros,  small ^  and  ^penno, 
a  seed.     Nat.  Ord.  LoasacfiF. 

M.  bartoniaidts,  i^  a  very  pretty  little  yellow 
California  annual,  now  included  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  under  Mentselia,  It  it?  also  In 
eultivation  under  the  name  of  Ewmide  hat- 
tonioides. 

Micro'stylii.  From  mUcroa,  small,  and  stjflo^^  a 
column-     Nat-  Ord.  Orchidacem. 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  or  epiphytal 
orchids,  natives  of  tropical  America  and 
India.  But  few  of  the  species  are  under  cul- 
tivation. Af.  diMColor,  a  native  of  Ceylon» 
is  a  very  i n to i-e sting  plant,  worthy  of 
a  place  in  ev*^ry  collection.  It  is  char- 
acterljscd  by  Sir  William  Hooker  **as 
among  the  most  lovely  of  terrestrial  ort^hlds. 
The  foliage  is  a  rich  purple,  sometimes  w*lth  a 
green  edge  plait^»d  longitudinally  and  much 
crisped  at  the  nuirgin,  nor  are  the  Mowers, 
though  minute,  wanting  in  singularity  of 
structure,  when  seen  under  the  mieroe^^npc. 
They  have  the  property  of  changing  color,  be- 
ing at  flrst  y«dlow,  Lheli  orange,  or  purple." 
It  nM|uires  the  same  U^eatment  as  the  Anctc- 
iochiiitH, 

Midday  Flovver.       The     Australiim    a^^ttlers' 
!        name  for  MfHt^mbrifanihemnm. 
I    Midrib.     The  large  %*«?in  extending  along  the 
middle  of  it  leaf,   from  its  petiole  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  other  end. 

Midahipmao's  Batter.     See  /Vraro. 

Mid- winter  Sunflo'wer.     S<.^e  Lfptoaynt. 

Mignonette.  Rej^uUi  odorata.  This  well- 
known  plant  is  generally  trent^^d  as  an  annual 
and  sown  every  year  as  such ;    but  it  Is,  in 
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fact,  a  Bhrub.  and  If  prosorvod  carefully 
through  tho  winter,  in  two  or  three  years  Its 
stem  ^iil  become  quite  woody.  In  this  state  it 
is  called  tho  Tree  Mignonette,  and  is  supposed 
by  many  to  bo  a  different  species.  It  is  a 
native  of  Barhary,  and  grows  wild  on  the 
sandy  shore  of  Algiers.  The  name  Mignon- 
ette, which  is  French  for  ♦♦  the  little  dar- 
ling." is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  it  on 
account  of  its  steeds  having  been  first  sent  to 
England  from  Paris.  It  is  rather  singular, 
however,  that  it  should  be  known  by  a  Fren<;li 
name  la  England,  while  in  France  and  Ger- 
many it  is  known  by  its  Latin  name  of  Reneda. 
Mignonette  should  always  be  sown  in  light, 
sandy  soil,  if  possible ;  as,  when  grown  in  a 
rich  loam,  it  loses  its  fragrance.  With  a 
little  management,  it  may  be  contrived  to 
liave  Mignonette  in  flower  every  month  dur- 
ing the  year  without  the  aid  of  a  n^gular 
gardener.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  flower 
in  winter,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  the 
open  border  in  July ;  or,  if  it  be  more  con- 
venient, the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots  in 
that  month,  placing  the  pots  in  any  situation 
where  they  will  have  abundance  of  light  and 
air.  In  September  the  plants  should  be  put 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and 
only  a  sufficient  number  left  in  each  to  make 
the  pots  look  full  without  the  plants  being  so 
crowded  as  to  occasion  them  to  Ite  drawn  up. 
This  numl)cr  must,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pot ;  but  it  should  never  ex- 
ceed eight,  or  be  less  tlian  thi*eo.  The  pots 
should  then  be  taken  into  the  house,  and 
placed  in  any  convenient  situation  in  a  room 
without  a  fire,  till  they  have  formed  their 
flower-buds,  which  will  be  the  latter  end  of 
Octobt^r.  They  should  then  be  removed  to  a 
window  in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
does  not  exceed  50°  at  night,  when  they  will 
throw  out  an  abundance  of  branehes,  and  will 
continue  flowering  beautifully  during  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January ;  and,  if  they  are 
regularly  wati^red  evei-y  day,  till  tho  f<»liowing 
March.  When  it  is  wished  to  obtain  a  plant 
of  Tree  Mignonette,  a  healthy,  vigorous  plant 
of  Mignonette  sown  in  a  pot  in  April  should 
be  selected,  and  the  flower-buds  sIhmiM  be 
taken  off  as  fast  as  they  ap(M.'ar.  In  autumn 
all  the  lower  side  shoots  should  be  cut  off,  so 
as  to  shape  the  plant  into  a  miniatun*  tree, 
and  it  should  be  transplanted  into  a  larg«»r 
pot,  with  fresh  soil,  formed  of  turfy  loam 
broken  small.  It  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  greenhouse  or  warm  room,  and  by  being 
regularly  watered  every  day,  and  kept  tolt^r- 
ably  warm,  it  will  remain  in  a  growing  state 
all  tho  winter,  and  by  spring  its  stt^m  will  be- 
gin to  appear  woody.  It  should  Im^  treated  in 
the  same  manner  the  following  year,  all  the 
side  brandies  being  cut  off  as  tli<'y  apfx'ar, 
except  those  that  are  to  form  the  head  of  the 
tree ;  and  by  the  thinl  spring  it  will  lum^  bark 
on  its  trunk,  and  be  completely  a  shrub.  It 
may  now  be  suffered  to  bloom,  and  its  flowers 
will  continue  to  be  produced  evj'ry  summer 
for  a  great  many  years  in  suecessioii 

Mignonette  dix^s  l)est  in  a  cool  climate,  our 
summers  sometimes  being  too  warm  to  grow 
it  in  perfection ;  but  f<ir  fall  flowering  notliiii^' 
can  surpass  its  luxurianee,  beauty,  or  fra- 
grance. For  this  purpose  sow  the  H>ed  in 
Jilv  or  early  in  August  in  a  w(>ll-pn>|)ure(I 
bed  of  deep  rioh  soil.-    It  is  of  th^  utmost  iui- 
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portauce  that  the  soo«ls  of  Mignonelt*',  when 
sown  in  tho  hot  months,  should  be  well 
firmed.  Our  plan  is  to  sow  in  drills  two  or 
thrc?e  inehes  deep  and  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Alter  Kowing  tho  seed  it  is  carefully  and  reg- 
ularly trodden  down  with  the  foot,  and  then 
raked  lengthwise  of  the  rows  to  make  the 
ground  level.  In  this  way  the  seed  will  ger- 
minate in  the  hotte.st  or  d'ryest  weather,  while 
it  is  almost  eertaiii  to  fail  if  left  loose.  Thin 
the  plants  out  to  six  iiu^hes  apart  eiwh  way, 
and  from  the  flrst  of  September  until  quite 
cold  weather  there  will  bo  a  profusion  of 
flowers. 

Mignonette  for  cutting  in  winter  is 
most  successfully  grown  in  a  span-roofed 
house  with  solid  8i<le  benches.  These  should 
l>e  thoroughly  drained  and  heavily  manured 
with  well-rotted  cow  manure  which  should  be 
well  mixed  with  tho  soil  to  the  depth  of  at 
h*ast  eighteen  inches.  Tho  seed  may  bo  sown 
in  rows  six  inehes  apart,  dii*ectly  upon  the 
beds,  about  tho  middle  of  August,  and  thinned 
out  from  four  to  six  inches  apart,  according 
to  tho  strength  of  the  variety  sown.  The 
]»lants  thrive  much  better  if  tho  surface  of  the 
soil  is  gone  over  frequently  and  kept  loose, 
care  being  taken  that  no  chick-weed  is  left,  as 
it  luxuriates  in  the  cool,  rich  border,  and  will 
cause  no  end  of  trouble  later  in  the  season. 
Water  should  bo  carefully  and  syst«^matically 
applied,  tho  beds  thoroughly  watered  when 
necessary,  and  withheld  till  the  appearance 
of  the  soil  or  plants  indicaU^s  the  need  of 
moi*e  moisture. 

To  keep  the  stems  straight  and  marketable 
a  system  of  brushing  may  bo  adopted,  using 
bi-auches  suitable  U)  the  height  of  the  Mignon- 
ette. By  thus  ke<*piiig  the  plant  as  upright 
as  possible,  and  breaking  the  shoots  well 
back  in  picking,  tlio  last  shoot  gathered  in 
June  will  be  nearly  as  firm  as  those  picked  In 
November  and  December.  To  have  stuixly, 
short-jointed  Mignonette  tho  temperature 
must  bo  ke]>t  low,  not  over  forty  degre«»s  at 
night,  no  matter  if  it  oeciisionally  touch<?s  the 
freezing  point;  plenty  of  air  being  given 
whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  It  will 
not  mature  as  fju**t  as  if  kept  warmer,  but  the 
spikes  will  be  all  the  finer,  more  marketable, 
and,  of  course,  more  valuable. 

Mika'nia.  Climbing  Hempweed.  Named  after 
Joseph  Miknn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Prague. 
Nat.  Ord.  C<nnpOHUai. 

A  geiiuH  of  harily  and  half-hardy  twining 
plants,  allied  to  Eupatorium.  M.  srandens, 
eoiiunon  from  Long  Island  lo  Kentucky  and 
southward,  is  a  perennial,  with  axillary  clus- 
ters of  fi(»sli-colored  llowrrs.  ^f.  rio/dtva,  a 
tendi^r  sp<'fi«'S  with  dark,  vrlvot-like  foliage, 
is  now  muith  us<'d  as  a  drooping  plant  for 
baskets,  vases,  etc.     l*i'oiuigati'd  by  cuttings. 

Mildew.  Tho  t^'rm  used  for  tlie  parasitical 
fungus  so  common  to  vegetation,  ))oth  under 
glass  an<l  in  the  (»pen  air.  Like  nearly  all 
other  parasit.«»s  hurtful  to  plants  it  soonis  to 
us  that  MiUh'w  only  attacks  plants  when, 
from  some  cause  or  other.  tlu»y  are  in  an 
abnormal  state.  For  instance,  wo  find  that  if 
some  varieties  of  li(^M's  and  Grape  Vines, 
<  ither  under  glass  or  in  tho  (^pcn  air,  are 
i'xposeil  to  oxrrssive  drought,  so  as  to 
enfeeble  the  leaf  action,  or  if  exposed  to  a 
sudden    change    of    temperature,     tln'v    are 
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ftlmoet  certain  to  be  attacked  with  Mildew, 
Man  J  years  ago,  in  ourgri?ea-houees  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  we  had  a  marked  Instance  weU 
Illustrating  thirtboli^^f.  We  had  a  Rose-hDuse, 
on  whii'li  the  sashes  had  been  Blid  down  for 
ventilation ;  it  came  u|)  suddenly  cold,  and 
before  the  green-house  could  be  closed,  some 
six  or  eight  square  spaces  of  3x3  feot^  where 
the  sashes  had  been  let  down,  were  frozen  so 
severely  that  the  young  slioots  of  the  Roses 
hung  down  and  we  thought  they  were  riiinecj. 
The  next  morning,  Itowever,  they  appeared  all 
right ;  but  in  a  few  days  after  Mildew  api^oar- 
ed  in  the  squam  space  (3x3  feet)  with  the 
lines  nearly  as  elosely  dellned  as  if  struck  out 
with  a  rule,  the  otlier  portions  of  tlie  Roso- 
house  being  entirely  free  frojn  it.  Now  we 
reason  from  tldn  ineident,  and  others^  nearly 
as  marked,  that  spores  or  germs  of  mildew  are 
nearly  always  present,  floating  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  wlien  a  congenial  soil,  so  to 
speak,  is  formed  by  a  relaxed  condition  of 
the  plant,  tlio  floating  germ  is  sown  on  the 
enfeebled  leaves,  and  the  parasite  starts  Into 
the  low  organic  life  known  as  Mildew.  For* 
tunately,  we  have  a  rarely-failing  antidote 
against  Mildew.  Sulphur,  applied  in  various 
forms » is  almost  a  cerlai  n  6(»ecifle .  For  Grapfi 
Vines,  Roses  or  other  planti^  a/Tected  by  Mildew 
ouUioors,  the  liowers  of  sulpliur  applied  by  the 
sulphur  b<*llow8,  when  used  in  the  early  stage 
of  the  atta(rk«  will  at  onee  check  it ;  but  when 
Mildew  attaeks  Roses  or  Grape  Vines  under 
glass  in  winter,  the  best  plan  Is  to  paint  the  hot 
water  pipes  with  a  wasli  of  sulphur  tmd  lime  tu' 
sulphur  ant  I  guano  (the  guano  or  lime  is  oidy 
us<h1  to  mnke  the  sulphur  stick  to  the  pipes) 
every  eight  or  ten  days.  The  fumes  of  the  suU 
ph\ir,  evolved  by  the  heated  water  in  tlie  pipes 
(about  200  degrees),  is  certain  destruction  to 
the  germ-pixwiucing  Mildew,  When  flues  are 
used  instead  of  liot-water  pipes,  the  sulphur 
wash  may  be  used  on  them  ;  but  care  must  hi* 
tak«*n  that  it  is  only  on  the  end  of  the  flues 
farthest  from  the  furnace,  as,  if  much  hotter 
than  200  degrt^es  it  will  injure  the  leaves; 
but  no  harm  can  ever  ensue  fn»ni  its  use  on 
the  hot-wat«»r  pif>es  or  on  the  smoke  flue,  If 
not  hotter  than  2U0  degrees.  At  sea-sons 
when  no  flres  are  u^ed,  the  following  prepar- 
ation will  usually  be  found  a  pronipt  remedy 
against  Mildew :  tak*>  six  pounds  each  of 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  lump  lime,  put  together 
and  Hlake  the  litne,  ii/iding  ten  gallrms  of  water. 
Boil  all  together  until  it  is  reduced  to  four 
gallons  :  allow  the  liquid  to  settle  nutll  it  gets 
clear,  and  tlien  bottle  fnr  use.  One  gill  only 
of  this  is  tt)  he  mtxetl  with  five  galluns  of 
water,  and  syringed  freely  over  the  plants^ 
care  b<dng  taken  not  to  let  it  drop  on  expand- 
ed flowers  or  ripe  fruit,  as  its  odor  is  v<'ry 
disagreeable.  Mr.  Chna.  E.  Pearson,  of  Chil* 
well,  in  an  article  on  the  culture  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum, see  **J(mrnal  of  Horticulture," 
London,  Deeeml>er,  1HH8,  says  :  **If  Mildew  ap- 
pears while  tiie  plants  are  outside,  syringe 
with  the  following:!  pound  st»ap,  >;>  pound 
sulphur,  and  ten  gallons  of  water,  mix  with 
boiiing  water,  and  add  tt»e  remaining  quantity 
cold;  stir  constantly  while  using.  This  is  a 
perfect  cure,  and  far  before  any  method  of 
dusting  sulphur,  etc.  After  they  are  housed;  a 
coat  of  linseed  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  pipes  is 
a  good  preventive.  I  have  n»»t  teen  a  speek 
of  mildew  in  all  our  large  show  houses  this 
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season,  which  I  attribute  to  this  precaution/* 
This  linseed  oil  and  sulphur  cure  was  first 
brought  before  the  public  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Areh.  Veitch,  of  New  Haven,  Omu.,  in  a 
communication  to  the  **  Gardeners'  Monthly," 
the  editor  of  whlcli^  Mr.  Thos.  Meehan,  in  a 
communication  to  the  "Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture," February,  1889,  says :  •  *  "I  have  seen 
it  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  have  no 
hesitation  In  saying,  that  it  not  only  prevents 
Mildew  from  appearing  in  a  ptant^house  but 
wUl  speedily  stop  its  progress  after  it  com- 
mences  its  ravages."  It  may  moreover,  be 
u&ed  on  steam  pipes,  or  on  hot  flues  with 
perfect  safety,  the  oil  seeming  to  modify  the 
acrid  fumes  of  the  sulphur  and  render  them 
innocuous. 
:    MilfoU      See  Aehilka. 

Mi'linm.     MillH  Grmt*. 

MEk  - T  hist le.     SUf/h u m  yfarianum, 

Milk-Tree.     See  Brcmimnm, 

Milk  Vetch.     See  Antniffalwi. 

Milk- Vine.     Phriplora  gretca. 

Milk- Weed,  See  Aschpicmt  a  name  alfio  ^Iven 
to  Euphorbia. 

Milk* Wort.     The  genus  Polt/ijala, 

Milla.  Named  aftor  J.  Milla,  gardener  to  tho 
SpanishCourt  at  Madrid.  Nat.  Ord.  LUmeem, 
A  genus  of  hardy  bulbR,  iillied  to  TrUHia 
with  whieh  it  is  often  e"»Jir«umded-  3f.  bifiora^ 
tlie  only  cultivated  species,  grows  freely  In 
the  o|ien  border,  producing  white  flftwer* 
ofkui  in  pairs,  on  a  slender  scape  about  a  loot 
high.  It  llowers  In  July  and  August,  con- 
tinuing a  long  time  in  suecesslon.  It  wa^ 
introductHi  from  Mexico  in  1B*2<5,  and  ia 
increased  l*y  seeds  or  offsets. 

MxlIet-G-rasa.     The  eommon  name  of  Milium. 

Mille'tia.  NanuMi  art4>r  J.  A,  Millei,  a  French 
botanist.     Nat.  Or<^i.  LrgnmiiioHiE, 

A  genus  of  bill  clhnbing  trens  or  shrubB, 
mitives  of  Australiti,  and  the  wuimer  ptut^  of 
Asia  and  Afri<!a.  3f,  m€4j<v*f}frma^  introduced 
from  Queensland,  has  glossy  dark  greea 
leaves  and  loose  panieled  nu'emes  of  showy 
purple  rtuwi'm,  resembling  in  habit  the  Wig-- 
Inria  ChinenMiM. 

Milto'nia.  Named  after  the  Earl  Fitswitliam, 
Nat.  Ord.  Orckidiwem. 

This  small  genus  stands  conspieuously 
prominent,  even  in  the  magnlflcent  order  to 
which  it  belongs,  on  account  of  the  number 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Nor  an>  they  at  all 
diiHetdt  of  management,  requiring  only  to  be 
treated  In  the  manner  reeoramonded  for  L<r- 
liu  or  Cattleya ;  and  when  grown  into  & 
tolerably  good  specimen,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  grandeur  of  M.  Hpectabilis  or  M.  aindiHa^ 
the  large  size  and  delicate  white  of  the  sepald^ 
and  p*.*tals,  contrasted  with  the  rich  crimstm 
uvarking  of  the  expansive  Up  of  the  former, 
w*hen  seen  In  any  quantity,  fully  equal  the 
most  showy  of  the  order.  Kit  her  or  both  of 
the  above  shfmid  always  be  included  In  every 
collection  of  Orchids.  The  genus  conslBts  of 
about  a  dozen  species,  all  natives  of  Briuil ; 
intwdueeil  in  1B40. 

Mlmo'sa  Sensitive  Plant.  From  mimtm,  a 
mimic;  referring  to  the  Irrllabnity  of  the 
leavesji  as  if  Imitating  animal  senBlUiUly.  NaU 
Or*i,  I.,egufniH(Nvt. 

To  this  genus  t>elong8  the  Senaltlve  Plant, 
of  which  there  may  be  sold  to  be  thn-e  8|M)- 
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ciee,  the  leaves  of  all  of  whiL-h  shrink  to  the 
touoh«  viz,  :  M  tit'tiMitiva  and  pmiicat  natlvGft 
iif  Brazil^  growing  two  tn  tkn^e  feet  high,  with 
pale  btili-like  pink  llowers ;  and  M.  iHiMta,  h 
native  of  the  list  Indi^^s,  grovvioi?  hIh >iit  twn 
feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  Hower.-.  M^  pudica 
ia  the  true  Sensitive  PUmt,  and  the  out?  that 
is  usually  grown,  being  niore  Bensltlvo  than 
M.  Ht7ii*itiva,  It  in  cultivated  as  mi  annual, 
and  bhouM  be  raised  on  a  hot^-bed  or  in  tli^ 
greeo-house  In  spring,  with  the  tc^nder  aii- 
nu&la ;  and  either  kept  in  pots  throughout  thri 
summprt  or  turned  ont  iiit-o  the  open  border 
about  the  end  of  May.  Many  i^peeles  formerly 
Included  under  the  genus  MiniMsa  are  now  re- 
moved to  Aeiieia ;  the  prinoipal  dlt^tiiKtion 
between  the  genera  l)ehig  that  MlmoHii  has  a 
joints  &e**d-pod,  which  Aeacla  haa  not.  Sev- 
I' rill  other  genera  liave  also  been  formed  out 
of  Mlmo&a.  Some  of  the  kindt*  are  hot-house 
plantj*;  others  thrlvfy  in  a  green-honse ;  and 
J/,  margimata  (the  M.  prnHtrata  of  the  nurs- 
i^rles)  1b  sufllcieiitly  hardy  to  stand  the  winter 
At  the  South.  They  an?  pro[»ftgat**d  brcut- 
"Ings ;  the  annuals  by  seeds,  A  eingidar  faet 
conne<itiun  with  the  Mimo»a  piuUea  is  said 
to  bo,  that  If  chloroform  b<i  a|)pli*!d  to  the 
plant,  its  sensitiveness  is  susiMMnitHl  until  the 
elfect*!i  of  the  anaesthetic  have  passed  off. 

liffi^tnulua.  Monkey  Flower.  From  miino,  an 
ap«' or  actor ;  in  i-eferenee  t-o  the  ringent  or 
gaping  mouth  of  the  Hower.  Nat.  Ord.  Scro- 
phuiari(we<E, 

This  genur*,  among  tite  racist  ornamental  of 
our  hardy  and  huif  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
Is  found  dispersed  over  Aniericft,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Africa^  but  most  nujuerous  in 
western  America.  Two  species  have  broken 
out  into  numberless  varieties:  these  are  AT. 
cardinalifi,  and  M*  lutenH,  aiirl  the  latter,  espeiv 
laliy  606019  capable  of  bringing  a  great  deal  of 
variety  to  the  aid  of  the  flower-gardener.  All 
of  these,  andAf  moHchnhiAy  or  Musk  Plant,  as  it 
la  called,  are  valuable  aids  in  that  department, 
and  are  very  generally  grown  ftu  the  puriKtse^ 
being  very  prolific  of  flowers.  M.  eupretm, 
lntro<Jneed  frotn  Chili  in  iHfil,  is  also  the 
origin  of  a  great  number  of  very  b«_*autirul 
hybrids  known  as  M.  maruioMus.  They  are  all 
easily  pro|>agated  by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  by 
division  of  the  roots, 

Ml'masopa.  From  mimn,  an  ape^  and  opsw^  a 
face,  the  llowers  may  t>e  faneied  to  reHemble 
tiie  faeeuf  a  monkey.     Nat.  Ord.  Saptitacffp. 

A  gr-nus  of  ornamental  trees  with  a  milky 
Juice,  **the  lx*tter  known  species  of  which  are 
found  in  the  East  Indies,  tropieal  Auntralhi* 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hop*%  and  Brazil.  They  are 
very  ornamental,  ehowy  trees,  with  entire, 
smooth  leaves,  and  small  whites  often  sweet- 
smelling  llowers.  Several  spiM^les  yield  hard, 
durable  and  very  heavy  timl>er,  such  ss  AL 
Bltrnf}i  and  M.  Indira,  in  C-eylon,  where  the 
woi»d  is  used  foronlinary  house-building  pur 
pty^es,  and  A/,  h^jrandrat  In  the  peninsula  of 
India.  A  species  called  the  Bully  tree,  or 
Buliet-tree.  In  British  Guiana,  grows  over  100 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  f^ix  fi'et  in  diameter, 
alTordlng  a  very  close-grained  timber  of  on 
exeoedingly  duraljle  rjjiture,  being  but  little 
lnllij*'need  by  the  weuther.  Ita  ^mnll  fruits, 
abcmt  the  size  of  coffee- t>erries,  are  dolloious 
when  rljw.  The  fruits  of  other  species,  aleo, 
Are  eaten  in  their  native  countries,  8U(^h  as 
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those  of  3/.  Elen^i,  the  seeds  of  which  likewise 
afford  an  abundance  of  oil,  while  it-s  highly- 
fragrant  flowers  yield  their  perfume  to  water 
by  distillation/'— A.  Smith,  In  '*  Treasury  of 
Botany/* 

Mi'na.  A  genus  of  Convolvulac^/Ft  containing 
one  epeclea,  M.  lobata,  a  beautiful  climbing 
herbaceous  plant,  with  rosy-erimson  flowers, 
changing  as  tliey  expaiHi  llist  to  orange  and 
t  hen  to  1 1  III  e  ye  I  low.  No  w  p  I  aced  by  Be  n  t  ham 
and  Hooker  under  Ipontea,  as  /.  verHicolor. 

MlJila'ttia.  Of  a  vermilion  color ;  pure  red  with 
a  little  yellow. 

Mint.    See  Mentha. 

Mint- bush,  *n'  Mint  tree  of  Auatralia.  See 
Prniitratittiera. 

Mlra'bUis.  Marvel  of  Taru,  From  mirabilisy 
wonderful,  ad  everything  was  at  first  eon- 
Bidered  that  waa  sent  from  South  America 
to  Great  Britain.     Nat.  Ord.  Nyeta^ifmet'iF, 

The  varieties  of  M.  Jaiupat  or  Murvel  of 
Peru,  are  valuable  ornaments  of  the  lH>r<ier8 
of  the  tlower  garden.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  May  wliere  tliey  are  to  grow,  tir  tliey 
may  be  Bown  for  early  blooming  in  a  hot- bed 
ana  transplanted  in  May  along  with  Dahlias 
and  sueh  plants.  Tiieir  after  treatment 
cloH^ly  reseniblos  that  of  the  former;  they 
should  be  Btak»*d  and  ti^'d  in  the  same  way, 
and  oa  tin*  apprt>ach  ol  winter  their  large 
tubtyrous  roots  should  b*>  taken  up  and*6tored 
away  in  diy  sand  unlil  the  following  spring, 
w*hen  in  April  iheynmy  be  forwarded  on  a 
TuoderaU^  hot- bed,.  an«i  again  in  May  be 
plantcil  into  the  bonier  of  the  rtower  gartlen, 
or  they  may  be  planted  at  once  in  tlie  border  as 
soon  as  danger  from  frost  is  paj^t.  The  w  hole  of 
the  genus  are  of  one  character,  and  may  be 
treabi>d  alike.  Plants  from  the  okl  roots  will 
come  into  fluwer  much  eajlier  than  if  grown 
fmm  seed.  The  colors  of  thvi  Marvel  of 
Peru  are  various,  one  Vicing  pure  white  and 
verj  fragrant,  while  otiiers  are  beautifully  a^ 
well  aa  curiously  striped.  Gerarfle  flrst 
notices  this  genus  in  1596. 

Mirbe'lia.     Named    after    C.    F.    B.   Mirbet,  a 

physiologieal   iHitarjitit  of    Pai-la.     Nat.  Ord. 

This  genus  oonslsts  of  eight  or  nine  speeles 
of  Australian  shrubs,  with  handsome  yellow, 
purple,  or  bluish  flowers.  A  few  of  the  species 
are  oec;isioiially  met  In  the  more  rare  e<»l lec- 
tions of  green-lionse  plants.  They  are  ever- 
greens, proilucing  their  llowers  in  July, 
and  are  projaigated  by  cuttings;  Introduced 
in  1825. 

Miaaoiui  Currant.    See  Hihmtmrmmk^ 

Mist  Flower.    See  ConiKtinium* 

Mist  Tree .    Se  e  Rh  i^  cod  miA. 

Mistletoe.     See  Vincum  album, 

Mitche'Ua.  Parti  idge  Berry,  Named  In  honor 
of  I^.  John  MtiektUt  an  early  correspondent 
of  Llnmeus,  loid  an  e7(celli*nt  botanist,  who 
resided  in  Virginia.     Nat.  Ord.  RitbuwetF^ 

A  small  gemis  cbiuprlsing  two  stvK'iea  of 
glabrous  cn^eping  herbs,  one  ***iisper&ed 
through  North  America  from  Me.xieo  to 
Cariiiiki;  and  tlie  other  a  natlv<^  of  Japan.  M, 
rrprw*,  our  native  species^  is  a  low,  ereeping 
evergreen,  wUlely  distributed  throughout  the 
U&ited   States   aod   Canada  iu    dry    woodta* 
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The  flowers  aro  white,  tinned  with  purple, 
timi  t migrant,  tin*  fruit  is  searh*t  nnd  odible, 
but  n^^arly  tost^leriH.  ami  ivmaiiis  *ifi  during 
tiiH  winter*  T\w  Part  rid  ^i^  i^  vtvry  fond  of  it, 
wlienee  the  loitnl  riam«\  It  is  a  pretty  littlo 
plant  for  rockGivit^B,  ljai*dy  fi^rnerles,  and  Buch 
like  plat-es, 

Mite'lla.  Mitro-Wort.  Bishop's  Cap.  A  diminti- 
tive  I'rnm  mUra,  r  cap  or  iidtre;  adudinff  to 
the  forai  of  the  young  |>od.  Nat.  Ord.  Sajci- 
frivjUifJE. 

A  ^'enus  of  hardy,  ppmiinial  herbs,  with 
Bt/tlkod,  ruundiah»  cordate  crenated  leave;^, 
Hud  greeuish-white  flowers,  often  nodding, 
in  felemler  niany-flowenHl  racerues.  One 
species,  ^f.  nuiia,  oeeiirs  in  Siberia,  and  this 
and  the  other  speeioa  are  natives  of  this 
country.  They  an*  admirable  subjects  for  the 
rock-garde  a. 

Mftraca^rpum.  From  mUra.  a  mitre,  and  karpos, 
a  fruit;  m  alluiiioa  to  th«  fruit  being  cut 
round  about  in  the  middle.     Nat.  Ord.  Ruhiet- 

A  genutt  of  erect  or  prostrate  ln>rb8,  oft^n 
with  perennial  roots,  natives  of  trap  lea  I 
America  and  southt^rn  Africa-  The  small 
white  llowi^rs  are  prcwiuced  in  derive  I  lowered 
heads;  thf^  leaves  art>  linear-laneeoJate  or 
ovate.  M.  ^tt^loHum^  the  only  sj.R^cle8  In 
cultivation  is  a  piant-t^tove  annnaL  None  of 
the  other  species  so  far  as  known,  are  of  any 
horticultural  merit. 

Mltra'na*  From  milra,  a  mitre;  refening  to 
the  seed  p^kL     Nat.  Ord.  t»V'^f?iera*va!. 

3/.  cocmiiea^  the  8oie  representativf^  of  this 
genus,  is  a  low- growing  shrubby  plant, 
native  of  the  Island  of  ChikH?.  Its  leaves  are 
>*mall»  opposite,  or  sometimes  trifoliate.  The 
flowers  arci  sotltiiry,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet 
color.  It  Is  a  very  beautiful  plant  for  the 
green-house,  or  for  jilanting  out  during  the 
summer.  It  was  Introduced  in  184*1,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Mitriosti^gma.  From  mitra,  a  mitre,  and 
Mii^mu ;  in  reference  to  the  slmim  of  the  p  stll. 
A  genua  of  two  speeicB,  ckKsely  related  t^j 
tiardeniii  with  which  th<^y  aie  Ubtudly  elaH.Hed. 
M.  cudllarf',  formi4  a  compact  spreiirling  shrub 
with  white,  very  fnigrant,  t^ingle  axillary 
(lowers.  It  WAS  Introduced  fnun  Nata.1  in 
185li,  and  is  ofti^n  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  Qurdetiia  eUHodora. 

Moccaain  Flower.  Tlie  popular  name  of  our 
native  Cifi^rqwdiHum,  from  the  fancied  resena- 
blance  of  tlie  lluwer  lo  a  moccasin  or  clipper. 

Mock  Orange.    S»^»e  PhihuUlphm, 

Mock  Oraage  Gourd.     Cunirbita  aurantia. 

Mock  Privet.     See  PhiUi/rea, 

Mode'cca,  The  East  Indian  nafuo.  Nat,  Ord. 
PatiftiflonwefE. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  r-llmbing  shrubs,  re- 
sendiling  FaAsiflora  in  habit,  but  by  no  means 
f^o  hantisome.  Natives  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  flowers  are  small  and  greenish- 
white.     Propagated  by  cuttijigs. 

Modi'^ola,  From  modiohu*^  the  nave  of  a 
wdieel ;  referring  to  th»*  forraation  of  the  &eed- 
vessel.     Nat.  Ord.  Mahuwrm, 

A  g(^nus  of  annual  anil  herbaceous  percn- 
tdals  ailied  to  the  Mallow.  They  are  mostly 
uninteresting  plantt^,  with  low,  creeping  habit, 
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and   purple  or  crimson   flowers.     Natives  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  Bra/Jl. 

Mo'tuia,    Named   after    3f.  Mohr,   a  German 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  PobjptHiiaceir. 

A  ge«u9  of  South  African  Ferns,  consisting 
of  but  one  species,  Af.  thari/raga,  a  beautifid 
Fern  with  the  general  appi*aranco  of  W{Mjdgia 
obtu^a.  It  makes  a  splendid  jipecimen  plant, 
and  nmy  be  grown  in  a  cool  gi>?en*Louse. 
Propagated  by  spores. 

Moldavian  Balm.     See  DracoctphtUum. 

Molea.  The  ooinrnon  Mo!e  iTalp<t),  is  found 
in  most  partes  of  the  country\  and  is  well 
Itnown  for  its  eurii>us  cylindrical  form,  and 
the  blackness  of  its  velvet- like  coat,  Tlia 
eyes  are  so  small  as  to  be  practically  useless  ' 
to  the  animal,  which  is,  however,  ptissessed  i 
of  acute  hearing  and  bmeil.  The  t»>etlj  prove 
them  to  be  carnivorous,  and  obser\'atlon 
proves  tluit  Moles  feed  on  iiu^ects,  chiefly  as 
larv»\  and  on  earth-worms.  Occii«ionariy  a 
little  vegetable  matter  may  l>e  swallowed  along 
with  this  food.  The  home  of  the  Mole  is  usually 
situated  in  some  secure  situation  und«'r  a 
large  stone  or  the  root  of  a  tree,  and  ther*^  are 
usually  several  pa.^sages  diverging  from  it. 
Into  any  of  wliit^h  it  may  retreat  when  danger 
threatens.  It  Id  probable  that  Holes  do  mv>re 
good  than  harm  when  they  confine  their  i 
operations  to  the  fields,  but  in  gardens  they  ^ 
do  much  damage  by  cutting  the  root*  of  the 
plantii  in  flower  borders,  uplieaving  the  soil 
in  ft4?ed-t>eds,  etc,,  and  their  earth-heaps  i-ender 
lawns  very  unsightly.  They  are  unwelcome/ 
visitors  to  the  ganlen,  and  it  Is  necessan^  to 
remove  them  by  the  use  of  traps  set  In  their 
burrows  or  runs.  As  Ihey  are  very  wary*  it  is 
nee^lful  to  take  special  precautions  against 
the  siutdl  of  one's  hands  remuiidng  about  the 
traps. 

Moii'nia,      Nanieii   in    honor  <if  */.    Molina, 
writer  upon  CbiMan  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  Gram'  j 

tMt»C«E. 

M.  ai'ritka  is  a  tall,  tufti»d,  hardy,  perennial ' 
grass,  with  stems  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
the  variegated  form  of  which  fonaa  au  excel- 
lent deeoiativn  and  bedding  plant. 

Mollis.     Soft. 

MolopOBpe'rmum,    From  MolopA,  a  stripe,  i 
Spermd,  a  s<*eil ;  the  fruit  has  the  appearaao 
of  b^itig  striji+*d.     Nat.  Ord,  rmhrlti/nxE, 

M.  Ciruitirium,  the  only  s|M>cies  is  a  large 
vigorous  growing,  handsome  pen>nnlal  plant, 
producing  beautiful,  linnly  cut,  fern-like  leaves, 
often  four  feet  In  diameter.  It  forms  an  ex- 
eellent  piantfor  large  shrubberies  and  la  very 
effective  a.**  a  S4.ilitary  plant  on  lawns.  It  is  a 
native  of  central  and  southern  Europe  and 
is  propagated  by  division,  or  by  seeds  sown 
when  ripi3. 

Mo'ltkia.    Named  after  Count  Gadske  Molike, 
a  Danish  mible.     Nat,  Oi-^J,  liorttginatxtt, 

M,  asrult'a.  Is  a  hardy  herbactH>uspei'ennial, 
with  beautiful  blue  llowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Persia,  grows  freely  with  ordinary  ganlen 
culture,  and  is  pro(*agaled  by  seeds  or  i^oot 
division;  introduced  in  ltt29. 

Moluce*lla.  A  genus  of  LalnaUr^  of  hard  v.  or 
half-hardy  annuals.  Inhabiting  the  M-  '^*  r- 
ranean  r»'glon.  J/.  Irnvi*,  is  ri^nm; 
a<M'ountc»f  the  slngulai'  form  of  tb' 
which  areshallowly  lMdl-ehap«_*d,  and  deii»4'ij| 
arranged  on  erect  stems.  It  forms  on  excel lenft 
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Bubjcict  for  skeletonizing.      Scetls  s*>wii  in  a 
grtfen-hoiis©  or  fi-urae  can  be  [planted  out  in 
ilay. 
Momo'rdlca.       BalBaru    Pear,    Balsam    Apple, 
Frnm  mariho,  to  bite;  th*>  seeds  have  tho  ap- 

i>i>aniiico  of  being  bitten*    Nat.  Oril.    Cu'Cur- 

A  t^mall  genus  ol  annual  aiul  perennial 
climbing  herbaceous  i>lant>^,  with  eoarne  leaves 
anil  infonspkatJUB  llowers,  either  wliile  or 
yelh>w,  3/.  charmifm,  an  East  Indian  i?p4Hio3> 
is  the  Balaam  Pear  of  imr  ^arden^.  It  htLs 
bright  orange-yellow,  pear-shapeil  fruit,  frnra 
four  to  six  inehetilong,anii  covere<l  all  over  with 
littU?  wart-Uke  (»rotuberaneeB.  When  ripe  the 
fruitHpUtsop<'n  inui  tunis  liaek,  and  its  bright, 
red  8<.H*dH  give  it  a  sliowy  appearanet*.  M. 
balmimina^  Balsam  Ap()h\  is  infill  res^^peetB  th«^ 
i^ame,  excepting  thiit  the  fruit  Ib  smaller  and 
n<^arly  numd.  Thi«  fruit  in  Syria  in  fanious  for 
curing  wounds.  They  eiit  it  open  when  nn- 
ri{K%  and  infu&e  It  in  hweeioib  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  &t>mQ  days  until  ihe  oil  Ix^eornos  red. 
It  may  then  be  applied  to  a  frebii  wound, 
dropped  on  cotton*  They  grow  best  in  a  light 
rich  Hoib  with  a  sunny  aspect,  and  should  be 
trained  over  a  trellis  or  on  brush. 

Monadelphoiis.  Having  all  the  stamens  united 
by  th*ur  filaments  intoatuhe, 

Monandrous.     Having  only  one  stamen. 

Mona'rda,  Horse  Mint.  Named  aft*^r  3/* 
Monardt::,  a  physician  of  Seville.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lahkihp. 

A  genus  of  hnrdy  herbaceous  perennials, 
common  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin. 
They  are  mostly  coarBe  growing,  and  of  but 
little  benuty.  M.  dUiffma,  Oswego  Tea,  has 
bright  red»  showy  flovvi^rs,  and  Is  soiuetimes 
cultivated  under  the  naniO  of  Bee  Balm. 

MonardeTla.  A  genns  of  hnrdy  annual  or  peren- 
nial, pleajwinlly  aromatic,  fragrant  herbet, 
of  the  natural  order  lra6iVi^fE,  much  re.^embling 
3fonttrda  in  aspect  and  innorertcenee,  natives 
of  North  West  America.  They  have  bright 
colored  flowers,  in  terminal  heads,  and  are  of 
eaj&y  cultivation. 

Moneyiwort,    See  L^jHimtichia. 

Moneywort,     ComlBh.     Sihtkorpia  Europisn. 

Monillform.  Formed  like  a  necklace  ;  that  Is 
to  say,  with  altemato  swellings  resembling 
beads. 

Moni'mia.  Named  after  Monime  the  wife  of 
Mithrldates*  Nat.  Onl.  Monimiace/i^.  A  small 
gi'Hus  of  shrubby  plants,  nalivcs  of  the  Mas- 
carene  Islands,  Their  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  coriaceous,  an<l  often  slightly  pubes^ 
cent;  none  of  the  species  are  in  culLivatiou. 

Monimia'cese,  An  order  of  trees  or  shrnbs, 
natives  of  the  warim^r  parts  of  Asia  and 
Anierioa,  AurttraliH,  and  the  8i>nthein  Paeillc 
iHland^.  The  hnrk  and  heaves  are  aronuitio 
and  fragrant^  and  the  succulent  fruit  of  some 
is  eaten.  There  are  over  twenty  genera 
descrilH'd  and  over  150  epecies.  Monimia, 
Larelktt  and  Bohttja,  ara  examples  of  the  order. 

Monkey  Flower.    See  MimuUia, 

Monkey  Pot.     Bee  Ltcifthis. 

Monkey  Puazler.  A  common  name  for  Arm^ 
caria  imbrU^aUt , 

Monkey's  Dlntier-Bell.    See  Hura  crepUaiM, 

Monk's  Hood,    Bee  Ac&nUum* 


Moiini'ua.  Named  after  MonnitWt  Cbaa*  de 
Fhra  Biajicn,  a  Hparush  promoter  of  botany* 
Nat.  Ord.  Polygal^^^/'m, 

A  genus  of  about  fifty  species  of  green* 
house  evergi'een  htnbs,  .nhrubs^  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  Western  America.  The  do  were 
liave  usually  a  white  or  yellowish  corolla,  and 
i>iue  ecdyciue  wingH.  Few  of  the  species  are 
ol  imy  horticultural  value. 

Mouocha'tum.  From  monon,  one»  and  ihnUe, 
u  bristle;  in  iillusion  to  th<*  shape  of  the  eot»- 
neetiv*.*  of  the  stanu^n,  Nat.  Urd.  AMoMo* 
ti<acrfj?. 

A  germs  of  over  twenty  species,  of  erect, 
branehed,  Mften  tonientose  shrubs,  natives  of 
the  niountainH  of  Peru,  New  Gx-enada,  Mexico, 
and  Ouat<Mt»ubL  They  form  siiowy  plants^ 
and  are  of  easy  culture. 

Monochl'lua,  From  MonoH,  one,  and  eheiUm,  a 
lip  ;  alluding  to  the  form  of  llower.     Nat.  Ord. 

M,  glo.riiiifoUiis,  the  only  species  Introduced 
froru  Brazil' in  1S38  is  a  very  pretty  low- grow- 
ing stove- hi>use  plant,  with  white  flowers,  re- 
tnarkalile  for  tb**  form  of  its  corolla.  It  la 
propagated  by  cuttings. 
MonoGOtyledoua  or  Endogeus.  One  of  the 
two  gieaL  cla.sses  into  which  all  flowering 
plants  are  divided*  They  are  chitrafitenzed 
as  having  the  wood  of  the  stem  irregularly 
disposed  in  longitudinal  bundles,  not  in  con- 
centric  layers,  and  having  no  deflnt-d  central 
pith  ;  the  leaves  generally  parallel  veined  ;  and 
the  flowers  with  organs  mostly  In  threes  or 
fours,  never  in  fives ;  in  grasses,  the  part.s  are 
arrangt»d  in  twos  and  Ihrecs.  The  embryo 
with  a  single  cotyledon ;  first  formed  loaveB 
alteiTiate,  the  radicle  not  branching  but 
throwing  out  advejiiiiious  roots. 

Monodo^ra.  From  monas,  one,  and  (fora,  a 
skin  ;  in  allusion  to  the  fruit  being  one-celled. 
Nat.  Ord.  Anonmra\ 

A  small  genus  ot  plant-stove  trees  confined 
to  tropical  Africa.  M.  Mtjrwtiea,  or  Calabash 
Nutmeg,  tho  only  species  yet  introduced,  has 
large,  variegated,  pendulous,  sweet'Seeni4*d 
flowers,  followed  by  large  globose  woody  fruit, 
\'arylng  in  size  from  that  of  an  orange,  to  a 
large  melon,  containing  a  number  of  s^^eds 
which  abound  in  an  aromatic  oil  of  a  nutmeg 
flavor,  and  which  are  commonly  called  Jamaica 
or  A  me  dean  nutmegs.  It  was  introdue<?d  in 
1H43,  antl  ts  propagated  by  cntlitigs  of  tiie 
ripened  wood. 

Monoecious.  Having  mah^  and  female  organs 
in  dilTerent  flowers  on  the  same  plant. 

Monogra'mma.  From  monos,  one,  and  ^jmmma, 
a  writing  ;  referring  t<»  the  spore  or  aeed-casoa, 
Nat  Ord.  Pohjpodifwem. 

A  small  gerius  of  very  dwarf  Fenm  from  the 
West  Indies,  requiring  a  warm  green-house. 

Monogynoim.  Having  but  one  style,  even 
though  many  carpels  be  present, 

Moaole'na.  From  fwofMW,  one,  and  oUne,  the 
arm ;  alluding  to  the  process  or  arm  from  the 
base  of  the  anther*     Nat.  Ord.  MdaaiomaertE , 

A  genus  of  fleshy,  stendoss*  glabrous  (ilanl-s, 
with  thick  rhlzonu»s,  natives  of  Peru  and 
Grenada.  M.  primul<£jtora,  the  only  one  yet 
introtlueed,  is  a  very  handsome  siH^cles.  It 
has  deep,  bright,  pink  flowers  with  a  white 
eye  and  yelk)w  anthers,  of  free  growth,  and  is 
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pl'opaga.t^fl  by  division  or  by  cutting  up  the 
rhizoiDrs,  and  starting  th^in  in  bottom  iieat. 

Mono'lophus.  A  small-growing,  deciduous 
plant,  at  thff  Nat,  Ord,  ZingiheracecE.  It  hfis 
sicndf^r,  leafy  ist+^mSj  about  two  feet  in  lieight, 
bearing  dlstichouely  arranged  leaves^  and 
terminal  oblong  Bpitte^  of  prtdty  liright  roBe- 
colored  tlow<?rB.  It  is  a  native  of  Iiidia,  and 
of  ijTiite  recent  intro-fluction.  Included  under 
Kti^mpferUi  by  Bonio  nuthtjra. 

Monolo'pia.  From  monohypua,  a  single  cov'er- 
ing;  referring  to  the  lluvver  covering,  Nat. 
Orci  CompoHito'. 

California  woolly  annuals,  allied  toChrysan- 
themiirii*  There  arc  but  two  speeies :  one, 
M.  mnjor^  with  yellow  llowers,  Is  rather  bhowy  ; 
the  other  is  a  mere  weed. 

Mono^paiiax.  From  mtmoA^  one,  and  Panoir; 
tbe  piant  resembling  a  Panax,  and  having  a 
one-eel  led  ovary.  A  Kenlif^  pro^Kised  by  Begel 
to  aceonimodate  the  A  ml  in  Ohiejibri'ehtii  of 
ganlens, 

Monope^taloua.  Having  one  petal ;  having  all 
the  p«tjd>?  united  by  their  etlges. 

Monopby'Uous.  Having  only  one  leaf;  or 
several  leaves  united  by  their  edges  Into 
one. 

Mono'pals.  From  moncm,  one,  and  opnts,  a 
face;  the  flowers  are  regular,  not  bilabiate. 
Nat*  Ord.  Loh'liticetF. 

This  iittle  annual  deserves  far  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  hitherto  received.  It  bears  a 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  Lobelia  graeiliH, 
except  that  Its  flowers  are  round,  the  st^gmentH 
being  efpml  Instead  of  bilabiate,  as  in  Lobelia. 
The  Monopsls  retjuires  the  tivatment  usual 
for  the  other  plants  mentioned,  and  in  the 
same  situations  has  a  much  better  efTeet»  its 
flowers  being  of  the  same  color,  liut  from  their 
form  are  more  showy.  It  is  from  the  Cap« 
of  Good  Hope,  and  at  pn^sent  is  seldom  seen 
in  cultivation-     Introduced  in  1812. 

Monosepaloiifl.  Having  one  sepal ;  having  all 
the  sepals  united  by  their  edges. 

Mono'tTOpa.  The  generic  niuue  uf  the  Indian 
Pipe  or  Corpse  Plant. 

Monotropa'cese.  An  order  of  leafless  herbs, 
parasitical  on  the  roots  of  trees,  principally 
Pines  ami  Beeches.  There  are  nine  genera, 
and  froui  len  to  twelve  species.  HifpopytiH^ 
Monutropti,  niid  Schweinil-ziat  are  native  ox- 
ainples  td  the  onler. 

Monao'uia.  Named  after  Lady  Ann  Motison,  a 
correspondent  of  LiiintSHS,    Nut.  Ord.  Gerani- 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful  borbaceous  plants, 
nearly  allied  to  the  Geniniums,  but  with  much 
larger  flowers.  Though  but  rarely  seen^  they 
are  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  are  easily 
propagnted  by  seeds,  or  by  cuttings.  First 
introduced  from  the  Cape  of  tfood  H<jpo  in  1774. 
Monate^ra.  Name  not  explained.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroidfiT, 

A  genus  of  climbing  stove  epiphytes,  for- 
merly known  as  Dtatxmtium.  He  %  era  I  of  the 
spcidesar*?  cultivated  in  c^'  itf  plants 

with  oraaniental  foliage.  h*/,  a  Mejc- 

iv»f^   -^f '"s,   has  a  Huceui- ,,.    ,,<ni,  with    h 

lu-  apple  flavor.     It  in  hetter  kno^vn 

aiK'  -  Philodrmlron  perttmum.     Most  of 

the  topeeies  liave  holes  in  their  leaves  at  irregu- 
lar intervale,  and  are  curious  «ind  iuterosting 
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plants.  They  are  all  excellent  subjects  for  the 
sul> tropical  garden.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
and  by  seeds. 

MoDta^noa.  Named  after  Montano,  a  Mexican 
politician.     Nat,  Ord,  Cofiip(jHUt^, 

A  genus  of  about  fourteen  species  of  orna- 
mental shrubs,  natives  ot  North  America^ 
from  Mexico  to  Columbia,  M,  bipinnalifida 
(syn.  M,  heracle{foUa,  Polifmnui  grandiM)  h&a 
large,  opposite,  deeply-<lentate  lea\  e^^^,  and  ia 
much  used  in  Europe  in  sut^tropical  garden- 
itig.  It  is  eu^Uy  increased  by  seeds,  or  root- 
eutlings. 

Montbre'tia.  Named  in  honor  of  AL  MonibrcL 
Nat.  Old.  Iridacem, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  bub 
bous  plants,  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  M, 
PoilMi,  has  Ijright,  ypllow  fl*>wers,  flusiied  on 
the  outside  jvith  brick- red,  borne  ou  spike«, 
six  to  nine  inches  long,  and  twelve  to  twenty 
flowered.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  as  is  M.  cn^ 
tiMmiflorat  a  veiy  handsome  hybrid,  raised 
lietween  M,  Pot^ii  and  Crorosmiu  aurra.  The 
latter  is  a  vigorous  growing  Iris-looking  plant 
with  scapes,  a  foot  or  more  high,  betmng 
many-fluvvered  panicles  of  bright  orange- scai'- 
let  flowers,  from  July  until  frost.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  florlferoiis  and  showy  of  autumn 
blooming,  hardy,  bulbous  plants,  and  like  tht? 
(iladioluH  fuany  beautiful  varieties  havw  ori- 
ginated from  seed  and  are  now  cultivated 
under  distinctive  names.  The  genus  is  closely 
nllled  to  Ixia,  and  is  placed  under  TrUonia  by 
some  authors. 

Montarey  Cypreaa.     Ottpresmis  maerocarpa, 

Mooii  Daisy.  A  common  name  for  Leueanike- 
mttmi  or  Ox-eye  Daisy. 

Moon-Flower.  A  popul*ir  name  of  IpomtBa 
( Ca  foil  tf€t ion )  grmidifiora;  applied  also  to  ^na* 
m^nf  nemoromi,  and  /iei«0Cifilj(6siiiin  CHrjfsomik^ 

Moon-Seed.    See  J/cntegMnmNn. 
Moon  wort.    See  Botrydwism  and  Lunaria* 
Moose  Horn  Fern.    See  Pial}fc^rium  ^§Ctkiopi'^, 
Moose-wood.     Sec'  Dirca, 

MoqulTea.  From  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Kpecies  in  Guiana.     Nat.  Ord.  Romu»(E. 

A  genus  of  nearly  twenty  speciea  of  treea 
and  slirubs*  mostly  natives  of  Brazil.  The 
powdered  bark  of  M.  utili»  (the  Carapl  or 
Poltery-tree  of  Para),  baked  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  clay,  nuAkes  vessels  capable  of 
withstanding  a  gnnit  amount  of  heat, 

Morse ^a.    Named  after  R.  Moor^  an  EngUsli 

botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Iridncem. 

Bulbous  i»iants  with  very  handsome  flower*^ 
ne*u*ly  allied  to  Ixia.  from  which  genus  they 
liave  been  removed.  They  are  generally 
grown  in  pots.  When  tliey  have  cione  flower- 
ings they  should  be  keptdiy  till  they  t»eglu  Vtj 
grmv  in  spring.  When  planted  in  the  open 
ground  they  t^houhl  be  protected  from  frost 
and  heavy  rains.  They  are  natives  of  I  lie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  pn»j>agaled  by 
offsets.    Intrtuiuced  lu  1758.    8ym  ttinftfNi'iuia. 

Morel.  This  group  of  Fungi,  Included  In  the 
genus  Jiorc4^/^fl,  grow  cldefly  in  woods.  Sev- 
eral speeles  are  distinguished,  all  f«f  thera 
edible,  the  common  Morel  being  este4*raed  for 
its  good  qualities,  and  regarded  as  a  gre«t 
detioaoy. 
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MOR 
More'nia*     In  honor  of  M.  Moreno.    Nat.  Ord. 

A  feruall  genus  of  hoUiouse  Palms  from 
PtTu,  rtHjiilniig  the  name  treatment  as  the 
Chnmathfrea,  to  wliieh  getiue  i\n*y  are  closely 

Morica'ndla.  Kamod  after  Jkf.  E.  Moricandy  mi 
Italian  botanist,  author  of  **  Flora  Veneta.** 
Nat.  Ord*  Cruciferw. 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  annual  or 
biennial  herbs,  natives  of  southern  Europe, 
northern  Africa  and  western  A^ia,  with  beauti- 
ful largcJ  rofiy-purpleor  vlolet-colon*rt  Mowers. 
Propagated  by  seeds,  tM^wri  in  spring  in  a 
waiui dry  bituatiou  out  of  dnor.s, 
Mori'na.  Named  afti^r  L.  Morin,  a  French 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  DijmaciweAr. 

A  email  genus  of  hardy  lierbaceous  per- 
e-nnlttls,  m!  Umgifolia,  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  India,  la  a  »howy  plant, 
growing  two  or  three  feet  high  and  Howering 
freely  from  July  iinti!  OrtolHT.  Its  Imbit  of 
growth  resembles  the  Aranthits;  tlie  (linvt»rs 
resemble  those  of  the  Verbena,  only  thi'y  are 
larger,  and  produced  in  whorls  around  the 
Btem.  The  general  appeaiaiiee  of  the  plant  is 
weedy. 
MoH'nda.  From  monts,  a  Mulberry,  and 
Indk'ii,  Indian;  Indian  Mulberry,  Nat.  Ord. 
Hubiaceir, 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species  of  erect  or 
scandent  glabrous  shrubs,  or  trees,  all 
natives  of  the  tropics,  M.  tindtorkt  has  pure 
white  Howe  rs  with  a  Jasmine-like  fragrance; 
the  bark  of  the  root  gives  a  rich  red  dye. 
Mori'ne;a.  Horse-radish  Tree.  From  moringo^ 
the  Indian  name,    Nat.  Ord.  Moringctctix, 

The  three  eiieeles  that  compose  this  genus 
I  *re  green-house  evergreens  from  north  Africa, 
|%estern   Asia*  and  the  East    Indies.       The 

►ot  of  one  of  the  species,  M.  pt^rygosperma^  l& 
pungent  and  stimulant,  and  is  owed  by  the 
natives  for  Horse-radish.  The  fruit  of  this 
'epeoles  is  called  Ben  Nuts,  from  wlueh  Isex- 
traoteU  a  fluid  oil,  called  Oil  uf  Ben,  used  by 
watchmakers. 
Moiinga'cese.    This  natural  order  contains  but 

a  bingle  genus,  Moringa,  whic^h  see. 
Moriao'nia.     Named  after   Robert   Morisqn   of 
Aberdeen,  Prufessiu'  of  botany  at  Oxford  in 
1H83.     Nat.  Ord.  Cappnriikitete. 

A  genus  of  four  species  of  West  Indian  and 
South  American  ti*ees,  with  white  axlHarj'  low- 
ers and  succulent  fruit,  3/.  Americana,  proba- 
bly the  only  species  In  cultivation^  Lh  of  easy 
<',j]tiire  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ii[»f'i)ed  shoots  in  sand;  introduced  from  the 
>V.'ht  Indies  in  1H24. 
Mormo'des,  From  taorwo,  a  goblin  ;  referring 
to  the  strange  aiipearance  ol  the  flowers. 
J3at.  Ord.  Oichidacew. 

A  sruall  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  with 
dark  purple,  curiously  shap+Hl  llowers,  from 
M^xleu.  They  are  rarely  met  under  culti- 
vation and  when  grown  It  is  more  for  their 
filngularity  than  their  beauty. 
Mo^ma.  Named  after  Momn,  one  of  Osslan's 
he roi nes.    N at .  O  rd .  CumpfmUr, 

This  is  a  small  genusof  beautiful  half  hardy 
annuals,  with  yellow  and  white  everhisting 
ikiwers,  allied  to  Hdichryffum:  introduced 
from  Swan  Biver  In  1835.  They  should  be 
started  in  a  hot-bed,  and  planted  out  in  May. 


MOS 
Morning  Glory.     See  Ipomita* 

Morono'bea.  From  Moronobo  or  Coronobo^  th© 
Cam  bean  name  of  A/,  coccmea,  Nat.  Ord. 
OiUttfertE, 

A  Ismail  genus  of  lax-ge,  s louder-stemmed 
trees  natives  of  the  Weftt  Indies,  Guiana  and 
Brazil.  M.  coccimn,  the  Hog  Gum-Tree  has 
large,  white,  tenuinal,  solit^iry  tlowers,  and  la 
valuable  for  a  tluid  pellucid  Juice  which  issues 
fix>m  incisions  in  the  trunk  and  whicli  hardens 
into  a  valuable  medicintU  resin.  It  is  said 
that  in  Jamaica,  hogs  when  injured  rub  them- 
selves against  tlie  tree  in  order  to  becoma 
smeared  with  the  juice,  hence  the  common 
name. 

Morphology.  That  department  of  botany  which 
treats  of  the  forms  and  modlllcations  of  the 
organs  of  the  plants. 

Mo^nis.  M^llbelTJ^  From  inor,  the  Celtic  for 
black  ;  referring  io  the  color  of  the  fruit.  Nat. 
Ord.   Urticacem, 

The  species  of  the  Mulberry  grow  from  ten 
to  forty  feet  high,  atid  are  more  celebrated  s» 
alTording  leaves  u|x>n  which  the  Silk-worm 
feeds  than  for  their  fruit,  which  Ift,  however, 
of  a  very  grateful  quality.  M.  rubra,  tlie  Bed 
M\ilberry,  is  very  common  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  produces  the  be.st  fruit 
of  any  of  the  species.  Charles  Downing  raised 
a  seedling  from  AI.  alba  multicauliSt  which  ts 
called  *' Everbearing/'  and  justly  so,  as  it 
ripens  its  fruit  earlier  than  any  of  the  species, 
and  keeps  In  bearing  Inter.  M,  nigra,  the 
Black  Mulberry,  is  the  species  that  wo© 
fonneriy  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  and  was  an 
object  of  nutch  attention  at  a  veiT  early 
period  in  the  western  parts  of  Asia  and  feurope. 
The  care  l>est<jwed  upon  it  must  have  l>een 
solely  t)0  account  of  its  fruit;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nu>cle  of  rearing  silk- worms  was 
conllned  to  the  people  of  c^uitral  and  Bouthern 
Asia  till  the  sixth  century.  It  is  mentioned 
In  the  Psalms  that  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty 
dei^troyed  the  **  Mulberry  trees  with  frost,'* 
and  this  must  have  been  recorded  as  a 
remarkable  Instance  of  the  Divine  disptcfisure  ; 
for  the  Mulberry  is  unlvers*illy  known  not  to 
put  forth  its  buds  and  leaves  till  the  season  Is 
so  far  advanced  that^  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  e\'onts,  ali  dangers  from  the  frost  are  patat. 
"We  also  read  in  the  Bihle  that  *'  David  came 
upon  the  Philistines,  and  smote  tiu*m  over 
against  the  Mulberry  trees."  This  species  is 
found  wild  in  the  chains  of  the  Caucasus  and 
adjoining  mountains,  and  also  in  Persia  and 
Asia  Minor.  M,  aUm,  the  White  Mulbeny,  Is  a 
native  of  China,  and,  with  its  varieties,  is  culti- 
vated for  focHlftir  the  Hilk-worm.  Of  all  the 
varieties.  Jl-  alba  muUiraalitt,  is  considered  the 
best,  and  Is  the  iuoi*t  grown  in  silk-producing 
countries.  It  was  this  vari<*ly  that  creiit  ed  such 
a  mania  in  the  United  Kt^ites  about  tlfty  years 
ago,  when  it  was  assertt^d  that  silk  wan  soon  to 
take  the  plaee  of  cotton,  aTid  tlmt  in  all  the 
Middle  States  it  could  be  prolitably  pnidueed. 
It  is  now  largely  gr(*wn  in  California  ft>r  rale- 
iiig  tho  Silk-worm. 

Ma»oh'aria.  From  mt}Rchos,  musk;  a  musk- 
ttUieiling  plant,    Nat, Ord.  Compomtoi. 

A  iialf-hardy  annual  from  Chili,  Interertting 
only  h*T  the  fragrance  of  the  plant;  the  flow- 
ers are  white,  but  of  little  merit. 

Mottohatua.    Fossesalng  the  odor  of  musk. 
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Mosquito  Plant    See  Lopesia  caronata. 

Moss.     Bi'e  Sphagnum, 

Moss  Campion.       One  of  the  popular  Tiames  of 

Silefiet  which  see. 
Mo^s  Pink.     See  Phlox  stdnda^a 
Mother  of  Thousands.     Linaria  Cymbalaria. 
Motherwort.      Leonunm,    a    worthless    weed, 

t_'Oiiimorj  ill  neglected  and  waste  places;  alyo, 

ArUmi^Ui  vulgaris. 
Mount  ain  Ash .     Sfny  Fifnm  aucuparia . . 
Mountain  Cowslip.     St>e  PHmulti  Auriiytda* 
Mountain  Fringe.    See  AiUumia  eirrhoaa. 
Mountain  Holly.     Boo  Srmopanth4's, 
Mouutain  Laurel     See  Oieoduphnc. 
Mountain  Mahoe.    See  ParUium, 
Movintain  Spinach.     See  Atripkx. 

MouQtain  Sweet.  A  Cana<llan  name  for  Cttan<h 
f lifts  Americatwjt, 

Mount  Etna  Lily.    See  Siembergia, 

Mourning  Bride.     Sf>e  Scabiomi. 

Mouse-ear  Chickweed.     See  Cerastmm, 

Mouse- tail.     Myonurus  minimua. 

Moutan,  or  Tree  Paauny.     See  Pfmnta. 

Moving  Plant.    See  DcAmodium, 

Mucous,  Mucoae,  Covered  with  a  slimy  secre- 
tion, or  with  a  eo^vt  that  is  readily  soluble  in 
water,  and  bueomes  slimy;  resembling 
iiiueiis. 

Mucronate.  Abruptly  terminated  by  a  hard, 
shiirp  point ;  thus,  mttn'onuUi-serrate  is  when 
the  fterratures  iormliiat^^  in  a  hard,  sharp 
point, 

Muou'na.  Cow  Iteh.  The  Brazilian  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  Leguminotiw, 

The  plants  of  thi«  genus  are  well  known  to 
travellers  in  trf>pieiil  countries  from  the 
exceedingly  nnnoying  character  of  their  seed- 
pod*^*  which  aretliiekly  covered  with  stinging 
hairs,  ♦*asHy  d*'taehed  by  the  slightest  shaki', 
and  eaushig  great  irritation  if  they  happen  to 
frtll  upon  exposed  parts  of  thu  body* 

Mud  Plantain.    S«'e  Iiftf>rutilht^a. 
MiieiileDbe'ckia.     Named  after  H.  G.  Mmhlm- 
beck,  a  Swiss  physioian.      Nat.  Ord.  Polj/gon- 

A  genus  of  twining  shrubs  or  email  trees, 
natives  of  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  M,  complejta  (sy?i.  I^^lififonmn 
compltxum)  is  of  den&e  and  difTuso  habit,  and 
from  tl^e  distinct  fcirfu  and  coliU-  of  its  ft^liage, 
t^ig»^ther  with  its  grtwcl'ul,  drooping,  wiro- 
like  brnneh<?s,  often  cuveivd  with  transparent 
fruit,  the  ttM>th-Uko  divisions  of  which  hang 
like  ndnhiture  iclcU^s  in  small  clusters  on 
]att?ral  shoots  from  the?  mcue  ripened  sttmis, 
is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  van^s  or  hanging 
baskets.  It  is  protjably  hardy,  and  wiis  intro- 
duced from  New  Zealand  in  1870.  M.  plal^ 
cladti  i'^  the  name  now  given  by  some  to  the 
plant  known  aa  CocoUita  platyclada^  whitjh 
Bce. 
Mu^a  Derivation  unknown.  Nat.  Ord.  Cucur^ 
bUaceee* 

A  small  genus  of  CStcurbUeirem,  nearly  allied 
to  Bryonia,  They  are  confined  to  the  tropics 
of  the  old  world.  3f,  scabreUa  is  widely 
dlfftised.      It  is  an  annual,  gcabrons  climbing 
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herb,  with  entire  or  lobed  leaves,  small  yellow 
flowers  and  greenish  fruit,  holt  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  is  yellow  or  rtnldish  wht?u 
ripe. 

Mulberry.     See  Morus, 

Mulberry.    Indian.    Bee  Morinda, 

Mulberry.    Paper.     BroitsHoneUa  papyr{fera. 

Mulching.  Platnng  leav«?s  nr  rough  litter  around 
newly  planted  tr(*<*ti  to  prevent  evaporation 
from  the  soil  has  be»?n  h>ng  practiced.  OiHid 
cultivators npply  leaven,  lough  manure^  et43-,to 
the  surface  ot  tlie  soil  to  pmtect  the  roots  of 
certain  plantr^  against  the  action  of  the  frt>st,  it 
being  useful,  not  so  much  against  freezing  as 
to  prevent  alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 
In  strawberry  culture,  tho  mulch  applied  in 
the  fall  prdtects  the  roots  during  winter;  it  is 
at h^ Win!  to  remain  on  the  bed,  where.  If  thick 
eiiougU,  it  keeps  down  weeds*  and  prevents 
the  evaporatiiju  of  moisture  from  the  soil 
d  11  ring  I  lit*  d  ry  ti  me  we  are  apt  to  have  betwcfu 
the  tkiWcHng  and  the  ripening  of  the  Straw- 
berry. The  utility  of  a  mulch  is  nut  conllned 
to  tri«  Straw  l>crry  among  fruits;  Kaspbarries 
and  Currants  are  much  benctited  by  it;  and 
the  finer  varieties  of  English  Goose U'rrics,  a 
fruit  with  which  very  few  succeed  In  our  hot 
summers,  can  be  successfully  grown  when  su 
treated.  Newly  planted  trees*  whether  of 
fruit  or  omaiuentai  kinds,  are  much  benefited 
by  a  mulch,  and  its  application  often  settles 
the  questiitn  of  success  or  failure.  We  have 
known  a  whole  Fear  orchard  to  be  mulched, 
and  the  owner  thought  its  cost  was  more  than 
repaid  by  saving  the  fallen  fruit  from  bruises. 
Spinach  is  [irotected  In  the  same  way,  and 
Carnattims,  Pansles,  Bowes,  and  other  "partty 
hardy  plant?^,  are  mulched  in  the  same  manner. 
The  rooting  of  a  layer  ts  by  some  gardeners 
thought  to  be  fjiciiitated  by  placing  a  flat 
stone  over  the  buried  branch  ;  the  tai't  being 
that  the  stone  acts  as  a  mulch,  and  prevent.s 
the  soil  around  the  cut  portion  from  drying 
nut,  and  grc^atly  fa  vol's  the  rooting  priK-ess 
Even  in  the  vegetable  garden  mulching  ts 
fimnd  useful,  es|XH4ally  with  Cauliflowers, 
which  find  our  summers  cpiite  too  dry.  The 
material  of  the  rnulch  is  not  of  much  Impor- 
tance; mostly  one  kind  of  litter  will  answer 
nearly  as  well  as  another.  The  material  will 
be  governed  in  great  measure  by  locality; 
those  living  near  salt  wat-cr  will  And  salt  hay, 
as  hay  from  the  marshes  Is  called,  the  moi»t 
readily  prm-ured;  those  who  live  neur  Pine 
forests  use  the  fallen  leaves,  or  Pine  needles, 
us  they-  are  calied ;  in  the  grain-grow  tug 
districts  straw  is  abundant,  and  nothing  can 
be  better;  it  can  be  applied  more  thon»Mghly 
if  run  through  a  cutter.  Leaves  an*  Nature's 
own  mulch,  and  answer  admirably,  if  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  blown  away,  brush  latd 
over  them,  or  even  a  little  earth  sprinkled  on 
theru.  will  keep  them  In  place.  One  of  the 
hent  materials  to  use  f<tr  summer  mulching  Is 
the  green  gra.ss  mowed  from  lawns.  This, 
applied  to  the  tliiekness  of  two  or  thivo  inches 
around  the  roots  of  all  kinds  of  small  frulta, 
will  be  found  not  only  to  gr.^atly  Imnef^t  the 
crop,  particularly  in  dry  weather,  but  will  save 
greatly  In  labor  by  preventing  the  growth 
of  weeds.  Stable  manure,  particularly  thAl 
of  cows,  is  extensively  used  in  Rose  growing 
in  winU^r,  two  or  three  inches  of  which  Is 
placed  over  the  soil,  whether  they  are  groirn 
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In  p*»ts  nron  boiicln^s*  Mohs  nmlt^hitig  is  also 
used  for  this  iiful  otht*r  purposehi. 

Mullein.     See  VcrtmHcurn. 

Multifid.  Divtded  half-way  into  many  parts  or 
H'ginontB. 

Munti'ngii..  ^Namod  afti'r  Abraham  3Iuvimff, 
PrMfi^bwor  of  Botany  at  Groeiiiiigeo,  162tj- 
WHX     Nat.  Onl.  UUaaw. 

M.  Calabura,  the  only  desert  bod  speoios, 
is  a  hantWjrae  small  e\'er|^rf,'en  eh  rub,  with 
white  flowers  n'senibliiii,'  those  of  t4u*  Brambkv 
An  infuBion  of  its  leavoa  is  URod  as  tea  in 
Caraccas,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  101*0. 

Muraltla.  Named  after  John  Von  Muralt,  a 
8\vi8S    botanist,    1G45-1733,     Nat.    Ord,   Poltj- 

A  genus?  of  about  fifty  species  of  green-housn 
ajuch-brant'lifHl  shrubs,  nativfs  of  South  Afriea. 
M.  HciMnia,  the  siK^cles  beet  kieiwn  to  cidti- 
Vfttiuu,  had  snialU  l>urplei  axillary  flowers, 
nml,  under  ffood  treatment,  la  almost  per- 
petually in  hloouL  It  wa-^  Introduced  In  1787, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Murioate.  Covered  with  short,  sharp  points, 
as  in  Panicum  murieatum. 

Mu'rraya.  Nannnl  after  ProfeAHor  Murrni^^ 
eiMtor  of  Linmnoi's  works.     Nat,  Ord.   Ruta- 

Ci'tT. 

A  small  gf>r,us  of  hot- house  evergreen  trees 
from  In  An,  Java,  anil  Cldna,  pirMluclog  showy 
white  n*>w€rs,  whiuh  are  wry  fragrant. 

Mujucu'ja.  The  name  of  the  species  in  Brazil. 
Nat,  Ord,  Pijmifloracrm. 

A  ftnudl  geuuB  of  green-house  climbers,  with 
show^y  scarlet  or  purple  flowers.  Thn  genus 
was  formerly  lueluderl  in  PfmHijktra,  and 
shoidd  in  all  respects  be  troatud  the  same. 
Natives  of  Brazil. 

Mu'»a.  Banana  or  PhintAln.  Named  in  honor 
of  AntoniuK  Musit,  the  physician  of  Augustus. 
NuL  Ord.  Sfntaniin4^iE, 

The  represnptative  species  of  this  interest- 
ing and  useful  genus  are  J/,  parmimiava,  the 
Plantain,  and  3f.  j^rtptVn/foii,  tlie  Banana,  The 
latter  has  Its  stems  mmked  with  purple  spots, 
and  its  fruits  are  shorter  and  rounder  than 
those  of  the  Plantain,  and  are  red  and  yellow 
in  c*>h»r,  but  otherwise  the  two  phmts  are  lit- 
tle Hifterent  ojio  from  the  other.  The  fruit  of 
the  Plantain  iB  smaller  and  angular,  artd  yel- 
low  in  color.  **  Th*»y  ha%'e  been  cultivati'd 
from  the  most  i emote  times  in  tropical  cli- 
mates, in  sub-tropical  A.sla,  America,  Africa, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  and  P*K/iflc 
Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  their  fruits,  wtiieh  they 
proiluce  in  enormous  quantities,  with  very 
little  attention.  There  are  se vend  varieties, 
the  fnuts  of  which  differ  in  color  and  taste. 
The  stiireh  in  the  unripe  fruit  beei>ines  con- 
verted, as  It  ripens,  into  nmcilage  and  sugar. 
They  are  highly  nut ritioMs,  and  serve  as  the 
staple  food  of  a  large  numhf»rof  the  human 
race.  Though  less  nutrltiouB  than  wheat  or 
potatoes,  yet  the  wparo  oi.^tjupled  by  their  cul- 
ture and  the  eare  riMinired  are  so  very  much 
less,  that  liundnddt  hai^  cak-ulated  the  pro- 
duce c»f  Bananas  compared  to  that  of  Wh«'at 
a>i  13:*  to  1,  and  to  that  ut  Potato u-h  as  44  to  1, 
Plantain  meal  is  obtained  by  powdering  tlie 
dried  fruit.  It  Is  very  nutritious,  as  it  con- 
tains not  only  fitarcli^  but  proteiue  or  Hesh- 
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forming  nmterjal,  Tite  fruits  of  the  Plantain 
are  sttiled  by  t  bemists  to  be  most  nearly  allied 
In  composition  and  nutritive  qualities  "to  the 
Potato,  and  the  Plantain  meal  to  Rice.  The 
natives  in  nuiny  parts  of  India  live  almoat 
entirely  on  Plantains,  and  the  stems,  laden 
with  fruit,  are  mafie  use  of  at  wedding  fes* 
th  itif's.  in  token  of  plenty."  The  Banana  Id 
ii<9t  kn<twn  in  an  mtcultivateil  state.  The 
wildesit  tril>es  in  South  Am*u'ica,  wiio  depend 
up(m  this  fruit  for  subsistence,  pro[>agate  the 
plant  by  suckers.  Eight  or  nine  months  after 
the  sucker  has  been  planted,  tlo3  Banana 
begins  to  form  Jts  ciut^ters,  and  the  fruit  is 
ready  for  p irking  in  two  or  tlrree  mouths 
thereafter.  When  the  stalk  Is  cut,  the  fruit 
ttfwhirh  has  ripeneil,  a  sprout  is  put  forth, 
which  again  bears  fruit  in  three  mtmihs*  The 
whole  hibtu*  of  eultividion  tluit  is  retprired  for 
a  piftntation  of  Bananas,  Ib  to  cut  the  stalks 
laden  with  lipe  fruit,  and  to  give  tlie  pluuts  a 
t^light  nourisiuuenfc  ouee  or  twiee  a  year  by 
digging  round  tiie  roots.  The  yield  per  acre, 
with  the  little  or  nocare  bestowed,  is  between 
tifty  and  sixty  tons  of  ripe  fj  uit.  The  Banana 
is  often  cultivated  in  tiie  greendKnrse,  J/. 
Qivfnflishii  Is  the  best  for  this  purpose;  it  is 
a  dwarf  species,  from  China,  rareJy  growing 
more  than  six  feet  high,  and  is  exeecillngly 
ornameniaL  In  a  warm  houne  it  rijpcns  its 
fruit  to  perfection,  imd  llo>  flavor  is  far 
fiuperiortotluitwliirh  1;- found  in  our  niarkel-s, 
which  is  picked  quite  green,  and  ripened  in 
holils  of  vessels  or  in  fruit  btores,  M.  superba 
and  M,  EjMde  have  foliage  of  magniflc*'nt  pro- 
portions, and  are  often  gi  own  on  the  lawn  as 
ornamcnl^al  plants.  M.  tru'Ci/nu,  a  native  of 
C^x•hin  CI  linn,  has  spathes  of  a  bright  scarlet 
ciilor,  tipped  with  yellow,  antl  is  a  very  orna- 
tnentid  plant  in  a  stove  or  warm  green-house. 

Muaca'ri  Grape  Hyacinth,  From  mosrkoR, 
musk;  the  bmyll  of  the  ilowcrs.  Nat.  Ord. 
Lilian'tF. 

A  small  gonufi  of  bulbous  plant.**,  with  small 
white  or  bine  gUibulur  flowers,  in  racemes,  at 
the  end  of  a  siinpk*  stalk.  They  only  require 
planting  where  they  c»n  lemain  nouiy  yeiu™s 
without  being  disturbed.  Though  natives  of 
middle  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region, 
tliey  have  become  naturalised  In  many  parts 
of  the  Urdted  States,  On  tlie  ea-st  end  of  Long 
Island  some  flehls  are  litiually  blue  with  the 
Howers  in  early  spring.  Fn*m  their  peculiar 
fragrance,  the  plant  is  often  called  •*  Baby's 
Bn^ath." 

Mosci  An  Important  tribe  of  Cryptogams, 
comprising  the  true  Mosses, 

Mushroom,  Agnrie^m  aimpeAiriM,  The  great 
Intere.'^t  now  lAung  taken  in  Muj^hroom culture 
in  the  United  States  has  Induced  us  to  treat 
t'je  subject  as  fully  a^  the  limits  of  our  space 
will  permit.  Mushnnims  nmy  be  grown 
either  in  a  lumse  speciiUly  erecU^d  for  the  par- 
j)ose,  in  cellars,  out-houses,  sheds,  und<*r 
green- ho  use  stages,  tables,  or,  as  in  France 
and  other  jmrts  of  the  worhl.  In  caves  or  other 
subteiTaneau  phices,  as  light  is  not  necessary 
lo  their  growth.  There  is  a  peculiar  int^^rest 
in  Mushroom  eultuie  to  the  amateuror  i>egln- 
n*^r,  from  the  fact  that,  while  in  alloth^^rcultt- 
vated  plants  we  have  seuiething  bingible  to 
start  with — elth^vr  plants,  needs,  or  roots  — 
we  have  neither,  here,  as  far  as  the  naked  eye 
can  see;    for   the    white  mouldy  substance 
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calleil  spawn  is  not  easily  imiij?iiiCHl  to  be 
father,  tlitiuj^h  w»a  k!ii«w»  by  tho  uho  of  tho 
ink-roscopc,  that  tho  gtirms  or  spores  nr^  to 
ba  found  in  couiitlf^s  numbers  on  th<?  ** gills  " 
of  the  fully  devektpcd  Mushroom,  an fl  these, 
without  doubt,  whi^n  falling  in  a  congnnial 
**  soil,'*  form  the »pnwn  whii-h  we  plant  to  dv- 
velop  the  Muslirooiii.  But  an  extondtnl 
botanical  orpl^ysittlo^kval  inquiry  is  not  necet»- 
eary  to  the  i>ubj<*<^t  of  <^iiUort'.  An  there  la  no 
nenosfilty  for  light  in  Mushroom  culture,  thn 
usual  method  ot  i^rowing  th<^m,  whtue  th<'re  is 
a  green-hous*^  in  to  use  tlio  bJuhIs*  used  fur 
pottinti»  packing,  or  for  cfJVoriuK  the  boiler 
pits  ;  and  the  poKlon  of  th4*m  Uj&cd  for  Mutih- 
roora  gruwiiig  in  genemlly  four  feet  from  the 
back  wallt  stalling  on  the  iloor  of  tht*  Bhi  «l 
with  the  first  bed*  the  aildltional  l>edrt  being 
formed  of  shelving  of  tho  same  width,  ami 
from  twelvo  to  flfti^en  inehes  deep,  raised  onn 
above  aiit>tln»r  to  the  top  of  tlie  wall,  like 
fitcamboatftleepiug  berths.  Of  ctturse^  if  the 
8hed  ifl  Ufied  for  growing  Mushrooms  exelu- 
Bively,  thes^e  beds  will  befonued  in  the  middle 
and  front  of  the  sited,  Jeavuig  Baythn^e  feet 
walks  hi*tween  eaeh  tier  of  Mushroom  beds; 
for  example,  if  the  shed  is  eleven  feet  wide, 
it  will  give  two  Mush  room  be<U  four  feet  wide 
on  each  Bide,  with  a  three-feet  walk  in  the 
centre;  or  if  twenty-two  feet  wide»  tha  beds 
for  Mu!^hrooms  shtmld  bo  foTir  feet  wide  at 
front  ajid  renr,  with  an  eight- feet  bed  in  the 
centre,  and  three  feet  walks  all  arnund,  the 
eight  feet  bed  being  aeeessible  from  the  walks 
on  either  ©ide,  VVIien  a  MuBlnoom  bed  ib 
made  umier  the  grern-hcuise  bench,  the  bench 
rauHt  be  marie  of  tslate  or  other  matedal,  to 
prevent  the  water  getting  through,  otherwise 
Mushrtwuis  could  not  well  he  raised  under  it. 
The  bed  must  also  bo  formed  under  siiLdi 
beueheK  as  have  no  pipe  or  flues  uiuh-r  them, 
as  the  hoat  from  sueh  near  to  tho  bed  W(»uld 
be  hurtful.  Where  there  is  a  t*uperMuity  of 
cellar-rot uu,  tliere  is  no  better  place  to  raise 
Mushrooms,  aw  the  cool  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  uniform  tiuiiperattire  of  thecellar 
Is  more  eongejiial  to  the  growtii  of  this  vege- 
table th  an  struct  u  re  t*  a  bo  ve  gro  u  nd .  T  he  beds 
may  be  formed  of  the  size  and  depth  above 
rec o m mended  ;  o r»  w  i i e re  jw rtii ble  M  u s h rou in 
beds  are  wanted,  btjxes  may  be  used  of  tlie 
requisite  depth  and  of  convenient  size.  The 
tetuperature  of  tlio  apartnn^nt  where  Mush- 
rooms are  to  be  grown  duriag  th»*  winter 
months  should  range  from  55"  t*>  GS*",  anch 
conKe<piei3tly»  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
to  grow  the  crep  in  tlio  winter  months  unless 
artifielal  means  were  usi^d  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature to  that  height;  for  though  the 
manure  In  the  heds^  were  up  to  80^'  when  ttrst 
made*  it  would  only  pailially  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  an  unheated  building  In  winter. 
Probably  tho  best  time  to  begin  making  the 
beds  for  a  crop  wanted  In  winter  is  during 
August  and  September,  Jis  at  that  season  the 
temperature  is  high  erumgh  to  cause  the 
spaw^D  to  germinate  freely,  so  that  the  first 
beds  made  in  August  will  give  the  first  en.»p 
during  Doceml>er;  those  in  8**ptemher,  in 
January  or  February ;  and  so  otk  The  fol- 
lowing plan»  given  Iti  iHir  wr»rk»  *' Gardening 
f<»r  Prolll/'  has  l>een  extensively  praetieed  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  with  rare  instances  of 
faibire,  even  by  those  who  never  tjefore 
attempted   the  culture   of   the   Mushroom: 
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*'Let  fresh  horse  droppings  be  procured  from 
the  Bta-bies  each  day,  in  rpiantity  not  less, 
perhaps,  than  a  good  l:»arro\vful.  To  every 
barrowload  of  droppings  add  about  the  saine 
ireight  (widch  will  be  a  little  less  than  one- 
third  In  bulk)  of  fn_»&h  loam  from  a  pasture,  or 
sod  land  of  any  kind,  in  fact,  Uiat  has  not 
been  nuinu red  ;  the  danger  of  ohl  manured 
stdl  being,  that  it  may  contain  spurltnj s/un^L 
Let  the  dro[*pings  and  soil  be  mixed  together 
day  by  day  as  tlie  droppings  can  be  pro4:ured. 
If  they  can  be  had  all  at  onee  in  quantity 
enough^  60  mneh  the  better.  Let  the  heap  be 
turned  every  day^  so  that  it  Is  not  allowi-d  to 
heat  violenlly,  until  you  have  got  onougti  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  dimensions  r«»(|uired.  Be 
careful  thaty<iu  keep  it  under  cover,  so  that 
it  cannot  p^^ssibly  g*'t  wet.  Now,  from  thif 
prepared  heap  of  droppings  and  soil,  spread 
over  the  l)ed  a  thin  hiyt-r;  poimd  this  tlrmly 
down  with  a  brick,  and  so  on  till  It  rea<d)e»  a 
(U^fith  of  eight  inches.  Be  can'ful  that  it  U 
not  more  nor  less  than  eight  inch»^s;  nton.^  wltl 
cause  the  miu=istolieat  tooviidenlly,  while lesA 
is  hardly  enough.  Into  this  bed  plunge  a 
thermometer;  in  a  day  or  two  the  bed  will 
iieat  so  that  it  will  run  up  to  IdO*'  t»rover; 
and  as  soon  as  it  doeliues  to  OO*',  take  a  dib- 
ble, or  sharp  stick,  and  make  iiolea  three  t>r 
four  inehes  deep  all  driver  the  bed  at  tweUe 
inches  each  wiiy :  Into  eacJi  liole  put  a  piece 
of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  cover* 
lug  up  the  hole  again  with  the  conipost,  so 
tliat  it  will  present  the  same  level,  firm  sur- 
face lis  before  the  spawn  was  put  in.  Lc»t  it 
remain  in  this  condilion  for  about  ten  or 
twelve  days,  by  which  time  the  spawn  will 
have  'run*  through  the  whole  bed*  Ni»w 
spread  evenly  over  tho  surface  of  the  t>e<l 
nearly  two  Inches  of  fresh  loam ;  firm  it  down 
moderately  with  the  back  of  a  spade ^  and 
eover  up  tho  l>ed  with  thrt?e  or  four  inches  of 
hay  or  straw.  This  completes  the  whole 
operatiim  of  *  planting  the  crop.*  Kothing 
now  remains  to  be  done  but  to  attend  tf»  th<v 
prop»«r  degrees  of  heat  and  molstuit%  If  3  on 
can  control  tl>e  means  of  heating,  so  that  the 
place  can  be  kept  uniformly  at  a  temperature 
of  60",  all  the  better;  if  not,  It  may  range 
from  40"  to  60°.  It  should  never  get  below 
40",  else  the  bed  will  become  cohl  and  d<dny 
the  crop  until  too  late  in  the  season  to  lio 
prolluible.  Unless  the  air  of  the  htujse  htts 
been  unusually  dry,  the  Mushrooms  will 
appear  before  any  water  is  required;  but 
examiimiien  should  be  niade,  and  if  the  eur* 
face  of  thebedapf>earsdry,  a  gentle  sprinkling 
of  water,  heated  to  about  100^',  must  be  given* 
With  this  treatment,  beginning  in  A<JgUKt, 
our  first  crop  is  ready  for  use  in  PeeomU*r; 
w  h  i  1  e  be  gin  n  i  n  g  i  n  8«  •  [)te  mber ,  t  h  e  e  ro  p  sho  n  1 4 
lie  n?ady  in  January  and  February*  The 
Mtishrooms  do  not  come  up  all  at  once,  but 
from  thrive  to  four  weeks  will  lie  needed  t«»get 
off  the  tlrstcrop.  After  this,  a  sliglit  drest*- 
ing  of  fresh  soil  about  half  an  inch  in  depth  Is 
8f>n?aii  over  the  bed,  and  again  bent-cm  down 
with  tho  spade;  this  is  gently  w-aten*tl  w^ith 
tepid  water  when  dry,  and  a  second  crop  uf 
Mushrooms  (often  bikter  than  the  lir^t)  is 
gathered  in  March  or  ApHL  To  show  how  a 
simple  oversight  In  our  ofMi^nitions  may  defeat 
tlie  whole  work,  I  will  state  that  in  my  flr?*l 
attempt  at  Mushroom  grow*ing  I  labon»d  for 
two  years  without  being  able  to  produce  a 
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eingle  Mushroom*  In  ray  apprentice  days  I 
hittd  known  no  such  word  as  fail  in  &o  siraplt*  a 
matter;  but  licre,  on  niy  Iii-^t  attempt,  on  my 
own  responsibility^,  I  was  met  by  total  faiUir*?. 
Every  autliority  was  cnneulted,  all  tho  various 
methods  tried,  but  witii  no  b<"tter  aueeesa.  In 
all  t^uch  cases  something  must  be  blamed,  and 
1  pn>nonncf^d  the  Bpawn  wurtbleftii;  but  tfiis 
could  not  woll  bo,  art  a  friend  had  abuniant 
crops  growing  from  spawn  received  Inun  tlie 
same  source.  Driven  into  a  corner  by  thi>^ 
inlormation,  I  mmle  another  exploration  of 
my  *  authorities/  and  was  fortunate  to  find 
In  one  of  them  a  single  senteiico  that  at  once 
ehowefi  where  my  errur  had  V>ecn;  It  was  to 
•  lie  (careful  to  delay  the  coverinj^  with  mould 
until  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  bed  hatl 
been  epawned/  Now,  in  all  the  different 
methods  I  had  tried,  I  had  In  eueh  invaiia- 
bly  put  ill  the  spawn,  and  at  once  put  on  the 
twtidnch  covering  ol  soil,  wliieh  had  the 
tffert  lo  shiitdikwn  tiie  steam,  thereby  rmslng 
the  tern pcrat toe  in  tho  bed  to  a  def^ree  that 
destroy  eil  the  spawn,  and  eonsequently 
defeated  my  whole  optnaLion??.  My  excuse 
for  this  digression  is  to  Bhow  tho  importtince 
of  what  niigiitotherwirio  b(*  thought  unneeert' 
sary  dot-alls.  Although  P[*a\vn  J.s  procurable 
at  cheap  rates  in  all  horti^'idtural  stores,  yet 
to  such  as  desire  to  luakv  it  tlieiuselves,  I 
give  the  following  brief  directions:  Take 
equal  portions  of  h<»rse  ciroppings,  <^ow  dting, 
and  fresh  loam,  and  mix  the  whole  thoroughly 
t4.»gether,  as  you  would  make  mortar;  then 
form  it  into  cakes  about  the  size  of  largo 
bricks;  place  tliese  *>n  edge,  under  cover, 
until  they  become  half  dry;  then  insert  into 
each  a  piece  of  spawn  tialf  an  inch  or  so 
square,  ami  let  the  bricks  remain  uidil  they 
are  qtiite  dry  ;  then  spread  about  eight  inches 
of  horse  dung  over  tho  floor  of  the  shed,  on 
which  build  the  brhrke  in  a  \n\vi  three  feet 
wide  by  three  feet  high,  keeping  the  side  In 
which  the  spawn  has  beou  put  uppermost; 
then  cover  them  over  with  sufficient  stable 
manure,  so  as  to  give  a  gentle  heat,  not 
exceeding  IW,  through  the  whole*  In  two  or 
three  wijeks  the  spawn  wiO  have  spread  itself 
through  the  whole  mass  of  each  brick ;  ttiey 
are  then  removed  to  a  dry  place,  and  will 
retain  their  vital  propertif^H  for  many  years. 
There  is  not  the  least  question  that  Ihe'culti- 
vatiou  of  Mushrooms  for  market,  forced  in 
the  manner  detailed,  will  give  a  hirger  profit 
for  the  labor  and  capital  invested  than  that 
from  any  other  vegetable.  The  supply  has 
never  yet  l>een  half  enough,  and  sellers  have 
had  prit!es  pretty  much  as  they  pleaseil.  I 
know  of  no  hrmse  timt  baa  been  esi>eeially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  and  the  markets 
have  been  supplied  from  betis  formed  in  out- 
of-the-way  corners,  giving  ojily  an  uncertain 
and  irregular  supply,  very  diBcouraging  to 
buyers.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mushroom  houses,  roufT^hly  built,  l»ut  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  that  purju^se,  -would,  In  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  our  lar^^e  eith^s,  pay  a  profit 
of  fifty  per  cent,  per  anuum  on  the  cost  of 
constructitui." 

Tho  following  article  was  written  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  me  to  John  G.  Oardner,  Jobs* 
town,  N.  J.,  who  has  been  eminently  success* 
lul  as  a  grower  of  Mushrooms. 

"  Having  been  int**rested  in  the  culture  of 
Mushrooms  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  lw>th  In 


England  ami  In  this  country,  and  having  read 
alnumt  everything  written  on  the  subject, 
besides  having  had  ample  experb^nce  every 
year,  growing  them  suceessfidly  in  various 
ways,  unti<  r  green- ho  use  b»*nches,  in  cellars, 
ana  in  houses  constructed  espceLally  for 
Mushroom  culture  ;  it  is  only  after  cl«»^e  study 
tliat  I  have  Iw^en  able  during  the  last  three 
years  to  produce  en o I igh  in  quantity  to  com- 
pensate for  the  expense  atleuding  their  cuU 
ture.  Starting  with  these  faebs  uppermost  la 
my  mind — t  hat  I  could  not  I'ealize  Muslirooma 
enough  in  value  as  an  equivalent  of  labor  and 
material  expended,  and  that  at  some  future 
time  I  might  have  to  grow  them  for  market,  I 
concluded  that  I  must  become  more  fatniliar 
with  tijo  conditions  of  tlieir  development,  and 
clot^ely  watehed  from  day  to  <iay  all  stages  of 
operations,  until  the  Mushrooms  appeared 
ui>on  tho  Hurfaee  of  the  Iwds. 

**The  llr^t  serious  drawback  I  saw,  was  the 
falling  off  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
quantity  gathered,  and  u|>on  examining  tho 
beds  I  fovind  ttbvmdaneo  of  spawn  in  thread* 
like  form  looking  healthy,  and  Mu^^hroom* 
already  formed  upon  the  ends  of  the  threads^ 
but  only  a  few  developed,  ninety  per  cent. 
t>eeondng  brown  in  coh>r  after  showing  uptin 
the  surface  the  size  of  small  peas.  Now  I  was 
at  a  Itiss  to  know  the  cause  of  this  falliui^  itIT; 
with  the  spawn  in  perfect  health,  and  as  some 
of  the  beds  in  the  same  house  having  had 
exactly  the  same  treatment,  spawned  and 
commenced  bearing  at  the  same  time  were 
still  beariTig  well,  being  positive  also  that  tho 
atmonpherio  conditions  htvi  not  l>een  ehaoged, 
and  that  the  beds  were  moist  etMKjgh,  I  came 
to  the  coricl  Union  tliat  the  food  of  ttie 
Mushroom  had  been  allabsorbiHl,  and  nothing 
left  to  d<n'clop  the  thread-like  forms  into 
Mushro<uns»  and  that  what  was  needed  was 
food  prepari'<l  in  ft  nohible  form  that  1  could 
apply  at  this  stage  of  falling  olf.  I  had  read 
that  the  Mushroom  abounds  in  nitrogen,  and 
that  this  substance  must  bo  a  neceHKary  ele- 
ment, but  in  what  form  did  the  Mush  room  take 
it  up?  I  knew  also  t!iat  fi  nm  beds  that  woubl 
not  ferment  altiiongh  in  a  house  of  tlie  proper 
temperature,  I  could  not  pet  a  crop,  so  It  ap- 
peared clear  to  me  that  fermenintion  was  the 
means  of  pre[jari[ig  tlie  Tutrogen,  cniit^iug  it  to 
take  the  form  of  ammonia,  and  that  in  this 
Htate  It  became  soluble,  and  fit  for  plant  food. 
At  once  then  I  saw  this  to  be  tlio  cardinal 
point— that  this  ammonia  must  be  retained 
In  the  bed;^,  that  the  labor  of  turaingand  dry- 
ing the  material,  and  all  the  foundatiim  that 
took  place  in  the  matmre  wius  a  loss,  as  the 
nitrogen  escaped  in  tho  form  of  ammonia,  l*ut 
until  some  other  material  than  horse-stable 
manure  be  used  for  the  l>eds  (and  I  believe  It 
will  bo  practical  in  the  near  future  to  u^e 
other  material b  there  will  be  a  loss  of  am- 
monia fmm  the  beds  by  fermentation  in 
different  stiiges.  I  have  been  exprtinienting 
with  sphagnum  moss  and  c<M<oanut  JIbre, 
using  hot  water  to  get  the  {tropMrtempemture 
to  prmluce  the  spawn  in  an  active  el[tite.  and 
covering  with  soil,  charged  with  animotda,  I 
have  been  succeBsful  in  raining  healthy  Mush- 
rooms. 

"In  Octnt>er,  18«6,  being  satlsBed  with  thO' 
result  of  my  experiments,  and  feeling  certain 
that  I  had  mastered  tho  fundamental  part  of 
'  Mushrotim     Culture,'      I    made     a     radioal 
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change  in  nij  ope  rat  ion  8^  which  I  give  in 
detaii.  First,  howevf^r,  I  will  i^ive  Bome  Idea 
of  my  house.  It  1 1 ad  beon  a  storage  cellar  for 
roots, <Jllx24  feet,  with  a  ccmt^nt  floor,  and  t>6low 
ground  tevci.  I  imd  six  rowa  of  *2^,  Ineh  pijw 
put  in  to  Icoop  np  a  prtjptn*  temperature  in 
severf^  weatlier^  tor*>  out  uU  tiie  shelves  and 
benches  of  the  old  aystem,  and  formed  the 
bed  on  the  floor.  I  n'eeived  the  manure  by 
the  cars  from  Ntnv  York*  and  had  it  unloaded 
and  eaited  at  once, making  the  l>ed  the  Banie 
day,  passing  the  niannn^  tli rough  opt*ninj^.s  in 
the  walls,  and  levelling  it  to  an  even  di^pth  of 
fifteen  inches.  The  next  day  I  had  soil  from 
the  vegetable  garden,  a  rieh  mellow  loam, 
cart^'d  and  put  on  to  the  deptlt  of  tliive 
inehes  over  one  half  of  the  bed,  lengthwlB*^  in 
tiie  housu.  The  other  hall  of  the  bed  I  bad 
fork«Hl  up  loosely  three  inches  in  depth,  bo  as 
to  dry  and  fernuiviit  as  quickly  rs  possible, 
t  h  ro  w  i  n  g  ope  n  a  I  i  t  h  o  w  [  n  d  o  w  a  and  d  oo  rs.  I  n 
twelve  day.s  alter  making  the  bed  in  thn  part 
that  had  no  Hcdl  upon  it,  I  cut  drills  with  a  hoe 
sixteen  inches  apart  and  two  inches  deep 
lengthwise*  of  the  house,  to  receive  the  spawn, 
*  leaving  drills  uni*overed  two  days.'  Finding 
tfio  temperainrt*  In  the  bottom  of  tlie  drill  to  be 
95**, and  tin*  l>ed  tifdow  getting  dry»  I  took  soil  by 
baud,  find  .spreading  a  little  thinly  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  drill,  I  put  In  the  ypawn,  which 
was  In  eake  form,  biMk«'n  lidti  pit»ces  the  siait? 
of  a  small  rgg,  then  m<ustening  it  In  each 
drill  by  a  spdnkh-r,  I  partially  closed  the 
house,  so  as  t^t  hold  a  warm  damp  moisture 
over  the  spawn.  On  the  soc^^nd  day,  ilnding 
the  tt-'uiperaturo  falling,  I  pulled  tii'e  nmnnre 
loosely  over  the  ajjawu  with  a  rake,  and  plac- 
ing a  t  her  momet^'r  at  the  hamedrpth  as  the 
epawn,  I  ft>und  next  mondng  the  temperature 
to  be  90^.  I  thrMv  lamped  the  bed  down  to  a 
level  surface,  and  passirtg  the  soil  from  the 
other  part  of  the  bnl  np*»n  the  spawned  part, 
I  forked  up  the  surface  loose,  and  ihn_'W  the 
house  open  again  t^  dry  tlin  bed  ready  for 
spawning,  which  was  la  half  the  lime  of  the 
tirst  part*  When  &pawned  half  the  ©oil  was 
passed  over  again  and  tlie  whole  surface  made 
even  and  iauiped  di>wii  firmh".  In  live  weeks 
I  gathi*red  Mushrooms,  and  continueil  to  do  so 
until  the  following  May,  when  the  warm 
weather  eet  la  and  the  Maggot  played  havoc 
with  them  In  all  Btages,  The  soil  was 
thoroughly  charged  wltii  ammorda  as  it  lay 
up<»n  the  i^ui'fave  of  the  bed  dunjig  the  whole 
feruientatlon,  and  furnishing  the  food  for  the 
Musliroum.  The  moisture  of  the  house  was 
kept  up  by  fermenting  inarm  re  in  oil  barrels, 
which  were  recharged  as  they  cooh'd  off.  The 
t**mperature  wad  kept  atBT*',  as  nearly  «s  pos- 
sible; other  artiftehd  heat  by  steam  or  IJue 
heating  wmild  have  answered  n€»arly  the 
same  purpof^e* 

'*For  growing  Mushrooms  In  fruit-houses 
fiuch  iiB  a  peaciihouse  or  grapciy.  I  use  hot- 
bed sashes,  forming  the  frames  with  boards, 
making  the  beds  dirwtly  uj>on  the  eoll  of  the 
border.  These  beds  I  form  with  the  manure 
iiA  HfM>n  as  received,  making  them  one  foot  In 
thickness,  and  treading  down  firmly.  I  then 
fipr<»ad  one  and  a  half  itjches  of  soil  evenly 
over  the  h-urface,  and  fork  up  an  inch  or  so  of 
the  manure  with  It,  intermixing  it  slightly  so 
OS  to  prevent  the  soli  forming  a  oake-like  sur- 
face :  I  then  add  two  inches  of  manure,  which 
It)  b^ft  loiise  on  the  top  of  the  bed.    I  And  that 
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the  soil  lessens  the  fermentation  near  the  eur- 
face,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  the  ammonia 
ie  gathered  In  the  loose  manure  which  ts 
much  cooler  and  damp^-r  than  the  body  of  the 
bed  below  the  soil.  1  spawn  at  a  temperature 
of  90**  to  es*',  placing  the  spawn  in  drills  one 
foot  apart  aucl  two  inches  det^p,  using  one  and  n 
half  bricks  to  a  sash  6x3  feet^  finishing  witli 
one  and  a  half  inches  of  soil  direct  from  the 
vegetable  garden.  I  find  when  fresh  manure 
is  formed  Into  beds,  that  when  the  fermento- 
tloii  iB  ceasing,  the  marmre  becomes  nearly 
dry,  so  that  there  Is  no  danger  of  raisiui^ 
the  t>uupL*rature  when  the  beds  are  soiled 
directly  alter  spawnings  The  sashes  are  tlion 
put  on,  each  one  bring  tilted  an  inch  or  eo  to 
Ivt  out  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  Iwds,  so 
as  to  keep  the  eoiJ  dry  upon  the  Burfaee  until 
the  Mushrooms  appear^  after  which  the  soli 
fnuBt  be  kept  moist,  the  Hupply  of  air  being 
regulated  so  ub  not  to  allow  it  to  become  dry. 
Strong  light,  or  t^un's  rays  nmst  be  kept  off 
the  Bashes  to  keep  an  even  tern  jn^ra tore,  as  a 
sudden  raise  of  lO*'  would  be  of  great  d«'trlmeiit 
to  the  young  Mushrooms  near  the  surface.  I 
spread  half  a  peck  of  soil  chiirged  with  Aju- 
monia  under  each  sash  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed  every  two  wt'cks,  after  gathering  has 
commeneed,  which  should  be  in  from  Mve  to 
six  weeks.  Frames  made  wp  In  this*  way  will 
bear  good  crops  from  November  to  April. 

**REMAKKfl.  Mnshnxun  spores  will  n'pro- 
dnce  themselves  in  fourtef  n  days,  from  dry 
spawn  put  into  active  state,  so  in  case  where 
the  bedsliave  been  found  dry,  after  fermenta- 
tion has  ceased,  which  iaoftt'n  the  case  if  not 
watched  closely ;  after  having  been  simwned 
two  weeks,  take  a  watering  pot  with  a  line 
sprinkler  and  water  tlic  surface  6o  as  to  pen- 
etrate alM>ut  two  inehes  with  water  at  90 
degrees,  at  the  same  time  rait^lng  the  temper- 
ature uf  the  luHjse  10  degrees.  Mushrooms 
will  then  appear  in  from  live  to  six  weeks, 

**  Bbst  Teufekature for  Mushroom-hou&o 
57  ilegrees. 

* '  Best  Condition .  Moist  only  t-o  a  percep- 
tible degree,  the  Burfa<*e  soil  kept  damp  by 
watering  nioderately  with  clear  water,  of  a 
temperature  of  not  less  than  80  degrees,  ap- 
plied with  a  syringe  or  a  wfde ring  pot  with  a 
line  sprinkler.  To  have  the  beds  packed 
solidly,  as  reconimended  by  a  great  many 
growers,  is  a  mistake,  as  the  thread-like 
spawn,  cannot  tmvel  freely  enough  through 
the  material  of  the  bed — have  the  beds  firm 
only.  For  storing  spawn  in  a  di-y  state,  with 
which  tc*  spawn  other  lieds,  it  is  best  to  have 
it  in  solid  nuiterlai  as  it  will  handle  better 
than  In  flakes. 

**  ATMo->rHERB,  The  best  means  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  of  a  MushriKtmdinuse  moist,  is  to 
place  a  few  barrels  of  fermenting  manure  in 
the  house,  changing  them  when  cooled  off. 
This  will  obviate  running  the  risk  of  giHting 
the  beds  too  wet  from  the  sydnge  or  watering 
pot. 

"  Ventilation.  The  passage  of  air  must  bo 
from  the  top,  and  must  be  fully  under  control 
at  a  temperature  not  below  45  degrees  on 
entering  the  house.  Avoid  all  currents  of  air 
on  the  surface  of  the  In^d  when  in  Iwsaring. 

♦♦  Heating.  Tse  hotwnter  pipes  as  little 
as  possible,  and  only  when  the  house  dropd 
below  55  degroes.  Hot-wal*ir  pipes  within 
eight  Inches  uf  tiie  bed  will  damage  the  Mush* 
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rooms.  K«^p  a  tera|>eratur©  a  a  m*4ir  57  degrees 
as  possible^  a  sudden  change  i>f  ten  degrees 
higher  or  lovver  will  havt>  a  bad  offecL" 

MUSHttOOMS   ON    PASTUltE    Ij*NDB,    ETC.        A 

ejmplo  method  of  p^rtivvitj^  Miishronriis  on 
jutstur*^  laiidf^  or  on  litwns  ia  to  Uikt?  pieces  (*f 
spawn — about  the  Hi/.e  of  a  hlokory-uiit — and 
lift  tlMi  feod  with  a  tiovvHd  or  npade*  just  ^yftl- 
cient  to  got  tho  npawn  under  it  and  then  j>rosa 
It  down  tight,  S^'t  the  [»irt'o&  of  spawu  one  to 
two  feet  apart.  Thn/e  or  lour  dolhirs'  wot-tli 
of  ©pawn,  which  vim  1m»  m)t  from  any  setjds- 
man,  Is  surtUdent  for  an  aeie. 

The  U^st  time  to  phiee  the  spawn  nndor  tho 
end  is  from  nddille  nl  May  to  middle  of  June, 
and  in  a  favonihle  B4.*a^on  a  fair  crop  can  be 
exfM^ettMj  the  follinvinK  St^ptf^niber*  or  in  three 
or  four  mttnthri  from  time  tjf  planting. 
Musk  Mallow.     See  lUalm. 

MitskmeloTi.  Cttrmnm  mtlo.  S*^e  CHcumis. 
The  riilri\'aLiou  <*t  tiie  Mii-skrnelon  was  car- 
ried on  at  a  \'ery  remote  jieriod.  It  is  said 
to  be  a  native  of  tlie  central  part  of  Asia,  and 
to  have  be«ui  t>rought  into  Europe  fmm 
Pernla;  but  the  date  of  its  first  culture  is  eo 
remold  that  there  is  no  certain  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  It  ai>pears  to  have  been  brought 
into  Italy  early  in  tlie  first  century,  if  not  be- 
fore, as  it  is  mentioned  ty  Pliny,  who  died 
from  suffiMmtion  caused  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  7!K  In  his  workfi  lie  de- 
scribes the  mt^thods  l*y  whtrh  Midons  were 
grown  or  forced,  so  as  to  be  obtained  for  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Of  the  Melon  there  are  many  varietir^s.  Of 
the  various  classes  of  Melons,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  be»t  is  the  Cantahjup,  wliieh,  ae* 
cording  to  M.  Jacquin,  derlveei  its  name  from 
Cantalouppi,  a  s^'at  b^dunging  to  the  Pope, 
near  Eonie,  where  this  sort,  biought  from 
Armenia  by  the  missionaries,  was  first  culti- 
Vtttod.  The  flesh  of  this,  with  its  varieties,  is 
yellowish  or  pink*  The  Nutmeg  and  Citron 
varieties^  wdiieh  are  the  more  fommon  in  our 
markets,  are  supposed  to  be  the  African  or 
Eg)*prlan  Mi-lons  of  the  early  writei-s.  The 
Melons  of  Persia  have  long  b<u"ne  a  high 
character,  and  dilTer  rnat«n-ially  from  the 
varieties  commonly  cultivated.  They  are  ex- 
tremely rich  and  sweet,  an*l  insteail  of  the 
thick  rind  of  the  comnion  melons,  they  have 
a  very  thin  and  didleate  skin,  which  makes  a 
fruit  of  th*»  same  apparent  sixe  contain  nearly 
twice  as  much  edible  ll<^sh.  From  tliis 
peculiarity^  they  ai-e  difficult  to  handle  and 
ship;  and  they  are  likewise  mort^  diffieult  of 
culture,  requiring  a  long,  warm  season  to 
ripen  to  perfection*  The  most  popular 
Melon  of  the  New  York  markots  is  the 
'*  Hackensaek,"  a  gn^en-Ue^iliLMl,  finely  nett*Hj 
variety,  cultivat^^d  in  immense  quantities  tn 
the  vicinity  of  Ha<*k^nsaek.  N.  J, 

Musk-Plant.     Bee  MimnUiH  Motschaius. 

Muak-Thistle.     Cardmm  Xaian». 

Musk  Tree,  or  Musk  "Wood,    Eurybia  (Asttr) 
QnjophifUa. 

Mnsquasii  Root.    One  of  the  popular  names  of 
Ci(*ula  mneulala, 

Mus«ae'tida.    Thn  CmmikMP  name  of  one  ot  the 
species,     Nat.  Ord.  Rubiaeem.  ' 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  shrubs, 
M,  fnmitoHa  is  a  very  pretty  species,  with  ter- 
minal clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  surrounded 
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by  braets  of  pure  white,  which  give  it  a  very 
singular  appearance.  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  spijcies  are  esleem#'d  for  their  medicinal 
propeities,  M,  tunflora  is  a  vigorous,  free- 
fJowertng,  handsome  [ilant,  suit^ible  for  basket 
culture.  They  iire  natives  of  the  E^ist  Indies, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  Introduced 
tn  1814. 

Mu'sschia.  Named  after  J.  H.  Maswhe^  once 
Director  of  the  Botarue  Garden  at  Ghent. 
Nat.  Ord.  Campauid^i^jetE. 

A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs  or  Bmall 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  Island  t»f  Madiera.  M. 
aurcrt  is  a  fine  h«rbaoe(JUS  pHrnnnial,  Waring 
its  rich,  golden-yellow  flowers  iu  erect,  loose 
panicles.  Introduced  in  1777,  Syn.  Campa- 
nula aurea. 

Mustard,    See  SinapiM. 

Mustard.  Hedge.     See  Eri/Himum, 

Mustard  Tree  of  Scripture.  Supposed  to  be 
tlje  eornnion  Mustard-plant  {Sinapis  alba^  or 
niffTiiu  which  in  Palestine  is  tMUd  to  atUiin  the 
heiglit  of  tea  to  fifteen  feet.  The  late  Dr. 
Eoyle  endeavored  to  prove  that  Salvadora 
PlfTMim  was  ujeant,  but  this  tree  does  not  grow 
in  Galilee. 

Muticous,    Pointless. 

Mutl'aia.  Nurned  after  C.  MuHh,  a  Soutli  Amert- 
fan  botardst.     Nat,  Ord.  ihmpoMUir, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  green-hoiise 
climbing  plants,  natives  of  South  Amerloa* 
chieOy  eonlined  to  the  Andes  of  the  Wes(,  and 
especially  of  ChUi.  The  llowera  ar»^  produced 
in  termimd  heads  or  clusters,  and  are  niostly 
of  a  pink,  purple,  or  yellow  color.  They  re- 
quire a  warm  plae**  in  the  green-houtiC.  Prop- 
agated by  cuttings.     Introduced  in  1832. 

Myoe'lium..  A  w*ord  eijuivalent  to  spawm,  de- 
noting the  negative  part  of  Fangi,  the  gr^mter 
part  of  what  most  readily  attracts  attention 
being  frequently  merely  the  fructification. 
The  vegetative  part  of  a  mushroom,  for  in- 
stance!, is  represent<»d  by  the  delicate  white 
down  and  strings  which  traverse  the  soil,  the 
fruit  Is  the  stem,  pi h mis,  and  gills,  which  we 
call  the  mushroom.  Funglj  except  the  lowest 
forms,  are  made  up  ehielly  of  long,  slender 
threads,  composed  of  rows  of  cells  placed  end 
to  end  :  tbt^se  threads  usually  branch,  and  ai^e 
interwoven  so  as  to  form  a  tissue  that  seems 
frequently  composed  of  cells  united  in  the 
way  id»sen'ed  aiimng  other  plants,  though 
really  only  a  false,  soft,  eidlular  tissue, 

Mygi'nda.  Named  after  Franeii<  von  Mtfgind,  a 
Germim  botanisnt.     Nat.  Ord.  (Mwitrace(F. 

A  small  genu  a  t>f  ghibrous  or  pilose  shrnbB. 
natives  of  tro[»ifal  America  and  Chili.  M, 
latifoliu,  the  b(^r,t  known  species,  has  small 
white  (lowers  in  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
brancht^s.  IL  was  lntro<iucrd  In  171*5,  and  is 
pntpugalt'd  l>y  tjuttings  of  thn  ripem-d  wooiL 

Myloca'ryum.  Buck-wheat  Tree,  From  Mtjle, 
a  mill,  and  inirifan,  a  nut;  the  di-y  seeds  have 
four  wings  like  a  windmill.  Nat.  Ord.  Cyrii- 
laeem, 

M.  liiprntrinunit  the  only  species  Is  a  half* 
hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  witli  terminal  riuH>rnes 
of  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  a  nativi?  of 
the  Southern  Uuite<i  States,  antl  sui*c!ee<ls  best 
here  In  the  cool  gr<'en-hourn^  It  is  projui. 
gated  by  cuttings  of  the  half^rlpened  shoots^ 
This  phmt  is  now  named  CUJlonin  li^tmtrina  by 
many  botanists. 
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Myopo'nun.  The  typical  genus  of  Myporacece, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  fifteen  species  of 
shrubs  chiefly  from  Australia.  Flowers  often 
white,  small  or  medium.  They  are  increased 
by  cuttings,  but  few  of  the  species  are  in 
cultivation. 

Myosoti'dium  Nobile.  The  onlv  representa- 
tive of  the  genus  is  a  very  handsome,  hardy, 
or  nearly  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  resem- 
bling a  gigantic  Forget-me-not,  and  belonging 
to  the  same  natural  order,  Boraginacece. 

It  is  dilTicult  of  cultivation  and  seems  to  do 
best  in  a  cool,  damp,  sheltered  situation, 

Myoao'tis.  Forget-me-not.  From  mys,  a 
mouse,  and  oton  an  ear ;  resemblance  of  the 
leaves.     Nat.  Onl.  Boraginacfit. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  annuals  and 
perennials,  comprising  numerous  European, 
northern  Asiatic,  and  one  or  two  native 
species.  The  herbaceous  species  succeed 
best  in  moist  places,  but  all  may  be  grown  in 
pots,  provide<l  they  are  kept  wc^ll  watered. 
They  are  usually  grown,  however,  in  cold 
frames  like  Tansies.  M.  dissitiflora  is  a 
handsome  species,  from  Switzerland,  closely 
allied  to  M,  8ylvcUicUy  with  large,  deep  sky- 
blue  flowers,  and  larger  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  latter.  It  is  one  of  the  bt>st  sorts  for 
winter  blooming,  and  s\icceeds  best  grown  in 
a  cool  house  like  Mignonette.  M.  palu8tri8y 
the  t!*ue  *'  Forget-me-not,"  is  a  well-known 
hardy  perennial  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
highi^  flowering  in  a  cool  moist  position  all 
summer.  M.  Azorica  with  its  variety  known 
as  Imperatrice  Elizabelhy  form  beautiful 
branching  bushes,  six  to  twelve  inches  high, 
covered  with  numerous  heads  of  bluish- 
purple  flower.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Azores, 
and  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  other  species,  but 
is  very  useful  for  green-house  decoration  in 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  They  are  all 
readily  propagated  by  division,  or  by  seed. 

My'rcia.  A  mythological  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrtacecR, 

A  very  large  genus — over  three  hundred 
species — of  trees  or  shrubs,  all  natives  of 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  The  flow- 
ers are  small,  and  very  few  of  the  species  are 
in  cultivation. 

My'rica.  Bayberr}*,  Wax  Myrtle,  Sweet  Gale. 
From  myrio,  to  flow ;  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.     Nat.  Ord.  Mi/ricacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  and  hardy 
shrubs.  The  former  are  not  much  grown. 
Of  the  latter  M.  cerifera  is  a  shrub  common  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  growing 
four  to  eight  feet  high.  The  foliage  has  a 
pleasant  fragrance,  and  is  used  to  a  large  ex- 
tent in  mixing  with  flowei-s  used  in  summer 
bouquets.  In  New  England  the  wax  which 
invests  the  berries  iscoll«»et<»d  in  considerable 
quantities.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ber- 
ries  in  water,  when  the  wax  melts  and  rises 
to  the  surface.  Under  the  name  of  Bayberr>' 
tallow  it  is  often  used  to  make  candles,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  UiUow;  it  is  also  em- 
ployed in  soap-making. 

Myrica'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs  with  resinous  glands,  alternate  leaves 
and  unisexual  flowers.  They  inhabit  tem- 
perate and  tropical  countries,  and  have 
aromatic,  tonic,  and  astringent  properties. 
The  order  contains  but  one  genus  and  about 
thirty-five  species. 
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M3rrioa'ria.  From  murike,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Tamarisk.     Nat.  Ord.  Tamaricaxxa. 

Of  the  several  species  that  are  included  in 
this  genus,  3/.  Germanica  is  the  only  one  of 
special  interest.  It  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
shrub  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  with  very 
narrow,  fiat  leaves,  and  long  spikes  of  delicate 
pink  flowers.  It  is  indigenous  throughout 
most  parts  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus.  It  is 
of  easy  culture,  and  very  ornament  •!.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  young  shoots,  either  In 
spring  or  autumn. 

ILl3rriophy'Iluin.  Water  Milfoil.  From  myrion, 
a  myriad,  and  phylUm.  a  leaf ;  division  of  the 
leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  Haloragacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hanly  aquatic 
plants,  allied  to  Hippuria.  The  several 
species  are  common  in  ]>onds  and  ditches 
throughout  the  United  States.  M.  spioatum, 
makes  a  desirable  plant  for  the  aquarium. 

M3rrl'aticeu  Nutmeg.  From  myristikos,  sweet- 
smelling.     Nat.  Old.  MyristicucecB. 

M.  moschata  or  fragrans,  a  beautiful  branch- 
ing tree,  growing  about  thirty  feet  high,  pro- 
duces the  Mace  and  Nutmegs  of  commerce. 
It  is  principally  grown  in  the  Bauda  Isles, 
though  common  in  Java  and  the  Molucca 
Islands.  The  male  and  female  flowers  are  on 
diflerent  trees.  The  flowers  of  both  are  small, 
white,  bell-shaped,  and  without  any  calyx ; 
the  embryo  fruit  apjiearing  at  the  bottom  of 
the  female  flower  in  tlie  form  of  a  little  reddish 
knob.  The  female  flowers  grow  on  slender 
peduncles,  two  or  three  together,  but  it  i& 
rare  that  more  than  one  flower  in  each  bunch 
comes  to  maturity  and  produces  fiTiit ;  this 
resembles  in  size  a  small  peach,  but  it  is 
rather  more  pointed  at  both  ends.  The  outer 
coat  is  about  half  an  inch  thick  when  rifx^  at 
which  time  it  bursts  at  the  side  and  discloses 
the  spices.  These  are,  the  Mace,  having  the 
appearance  of  a  leafy  net- work  of  a  fine  red 
color,  which  sei^ns  the  brighter  by  being  con- 
trasted with  the  shining  black  of  the  shell 
that  it  surrounds..  This  is  laid  to  dry  in  the 
shade  for  a  short  time,  but  if  dried  too  much 
a  great  part  of  its  fiavor  is  lost  by  evaporation. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  packed  too  moist,  it 
either  ferments  or  breeds  worms.  The  N  utmeg^ 
is  contained  in  a  shell  somewhat  harder  than 
that  of  the  filbert,  and  could  not  in  the  Btate 
in  which  it  is  gathered  be  broken  without 
injuring  the  nut.  On  that  account  the  nuts 
are  successively  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  by 
fire  heat,  till  the  kernel  shrinks^o  much  as  to 
rattle  in  the  shell,  which  is  then  easily  broken, 
and  the  Nutmeg  released.  After  this  process, 
they  are  several  times  soaked  in  sea-water  and 
lime,  and  then  laid  in  a  heap,  where  they  heat 
and  get  rid  of  their  superfluous  moisture  by 
evaporatitm.  This  process  is  pursued  to  pre- 
serve the  substance  of  the  nut,  as  well  as  to 
destroy  its  vegetative  power.  When  |»erfectly 
cured  they  are  packed  in  dry  slacked  lime,  and 
sent  to  market. 

Myristica'cead.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia 
and  America,  Madagascar,  Africa,  with  one 
represcMitiitiim  in  Australia,  MyritUica  the 
only  genus  furnishes  the  well-known  Nutmeg 
and  Mace  of  commerce,  and  contains  about 
eighty  species. 

Myrobalan  Plum.    See  Prunua  cerasifenH' 

MyrobalaiiB.     See  Terminalia. 
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IMyro'dia.  From  jnyron,  tiiyn ii,  pM^rfuine,  and 
<Mm4?:,  iii^moll.     Nat.  OrtL  StermtUaeetB. 

A  g^.^nus  of  South  AiiKTi«*ari  tiv#*s  or  shrubs, 
with  ail  aromatic  odor.  Thrro  are  stn^en 
sp€H'ic>a  dij»tTib*^(l  of  which  M.  furbimila  is 
tho  only  one  y»'t  introduccHL  Its  flowers 
ttre  white  and  vi'ry  fragrant,  otherwise  it  is  of 
littie  hortiL'ulltoai  intero^t.  It  is  of  easy 
ouUivation,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
th(*  hull-ripened  shoots. 

M]rrospe'rmum.  From  mj/ron,  myrrh »  an  nro- 
mutic  l«ah^am,  and  tiperma,  a  soed ;  tiit^  seeds 
yiehl  a  strong-t^midilng  resin.  Nat.  Ord* 
Leguminoiia: 

Thia  is  tJie  genus  which  produces  the  Balsam 
of  Peru»  used  In  perfumery  and  in  tlie  jtrepara- 
lion  gf  lozenges.  Tin 'y  are  all  from  Sout  h  Amer- 
ica, and  tdosely  allit^d  to  Alt/roxtfion,  and  are 
mainly  interest  iri^  f'^i*  tiie  drugs  they  furnlbh, 

Myro'xy Ion.  T rd 1 1  Bal sam  T ree .  F ro m  m yrtrn^ 
mvrrh,  afi<l  jci/hm,  WiK>d  ;  the  wood  is  r<«siiiovii^ 
and  swf*et^iK'onted,     Nat.  Ord.  J^*jnmi7tos(E. 

A  genus  of  about  six  species  of  evergreen 
trtM»s»  natives  of  ti'opl<ai  Amerlea,  M.  Tohii- 
ff^Tum  (Toiu  Balsam -bearing),  tiie  most  impor- 
tant Hpeeies,  is  a  largo  spreuding  tree^  with 
very  thiek,  rough,  brown  bark.  The  balsam 
flows  from  liieisions  made  in  the  bark  during 
the  hot  season.  Its  smell  is  extremely  frHgrant, 
somewhat  reser  a  Idling  the  ieraon»  and  its  tafite 
Is  warm  and  sweet. 

Myrrh.  An  aromatic,  medielnal,  gum-reaini 
yielded  by  BaiAamo fiend ron  mtfrrka^  a  native 
of  Arabia  Fetix.     See  also  Afi/rrhis. 

My'rrhia.  Sweet  Cicely  or  Myrrh.  From  wj/rr/ta, 
myrrh  ;  in  rdliision  to  the  seent  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  UmMlifertE. 

M.  odora,  the  only  species  of  Interest,  ts  a 
very  graeeful-iotiking  plant  with  tlnely  cut 
foliage,  and  an  agreeable  odor.  It  is  still 
used  In  saiafls  in  Italy.  Native  of  the  moun- 
tains  of  Europe  and  the  Caucasus  region. 

Myrsina'cese.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs 
or  nndar-shrubs  of  variable  habit,  natives  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  America,  and  said  to  alwund 
chiefly  In  Islands  with  an  equable  tenriperature. 
Little  is  known  of  tlieir  properties.  Thero  are 
over  thirty  genera  ami  live  hundred  speeies. 
MyrMinf%  Ardmin,  Thuphrasta^  and  JacqMinia 
are  examples  of  the  order, 

My^rsine.  The  old  Greek  name  given  by  Dlo- 
tecoridcs  to  the  myrtle.  Nat.  Ord.  Myrnmdoem. 
A  genu.sof  about  eighty  species  of  shrubs 
or  small  trees,  mostly  evergreen,  natives  of 
Anln,  Afriea,  and  tropical  Am*'ri«'a,  af<"wbelng 
Indigenous  in  Jftpan,  Au?^tralia,  and  New 
Z«*aland,  The  berries  of  M.  Afrimna,  a  species 
widely  dispersed  over  Africa  and  orea^sionally 
to  b«  seen  in  green-house  collections,  arc  said 
to  be  njtxed  with  barley  by  the  Abyssinians  as 
food  for  their  asf^R  and  mules.  Syn.  Suier- 
oxylon,  AlamjlilUi,  and  Samara, 

Myrsiphy'lluni,  8milax.  From  miprmne,  a 
myrtle,  and  phylhn^  a  leal;  resemblance  of 
I  he  b*aves.     Nat.  Ord,  LiU(i(^*'fT. 

3/.  a^arugoidea,  the  well-known  Smilax  of 
the  florist,  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  first  introduivod 
into  Enghind  in  1702,  hut  was  soon  discarded. 
It  was  again  intnnluced  by  Mr.  Cooper  about 
18()1,  who  sent  it  to  Kew,  where  it  flowered, 
and  from  whence  it  was  disseminated.  It  ie 
now  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  florist's  stock; 
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in  fact  it  is  of  gi'eater  importance  than  any 
flower,  if  wo  except  the  Kot^e*  It  is  tif  easy 
culture,  as  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  treated  in  about  as  ntany  dilTerent  wnys 
as  there  are  gro Wei's.  80 w  the  seed  in  the 
green-hoys<j  iji  boxes  of  light  rich  soil  in  Jan- 
uary or  early  in  February.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  prick  them  out 
first  into  shfiUow  lioxes,  ami  again  into  thumb 
pots  when  established,  arid  grow  on  in  any 
convenient  piuee,  even  partially  under 
benches,  whfi-re  little  else  would  giuw.  When 
required  shift  int*j  three- inch  pf»ts,  and  grow 
on  until  aljout  the  first  of  Augui^^t,  and  then 
phmt  out  in  the  bed  wiiere  they  are  to  gro\v» 
at  about  siK  inelies  fr<«m  phmt  to  plant,  and 
twelve  inehes  betwi'f'n  tlie  rows.  This  is 
about  the  right  dit^tanee  whtm  si  rings  of  six 
or  nine  feet  are  used  to  train  on  ;  it  hij/her  the 
plant-^  may  hi)  set  farther  apart.  By  tiie  first 
of  January  folhiwing,  they  will  have  ntJide  a 
growth  of  eight  or  ten  f^-et,  and  be  rendy  for 
cutting.  A  second  growth  will  at  once  corn- 
men  oe,  and  a  crop  secured  by  March  or  April. 
When  the  second  crop  has  been  cut,  give  it  a 
partial  rest,  clean  the  bod  off,  enrich  with  a 
light  top  dressing,  and  put  np  the  strings 
for  the  next  year's  growth,  which  will  eom- 
iuence  in  August  or  September*  When  grow- 
ing fi^^ely  it  may  be  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water  once  a  week  and  syringed  once 
a  day.  This  treatment  ne\er  fails  of  giving 
at  least  two  good  cuttings  a  year ;  and  with  a 
suocession  of  plantings  a  supply  can  be  had  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  The  strings  umnl  should 
bo  of  a  grijen  color,  so  that  in  festooning  they 
may  not  be  seen.  Although  a  crop  is  often 
taken  after  the  last  cutting  in  April,  we  pre- 
fer to  use  the  ©pace  in  spring  for  other  pur- 
poB43S,  and  plant  the  young  plants  of  Smilax 
eat:h  year,  beginning  the  first  planting  in 
August,  as  abc^ve  mentioned.  From  August 
to  October  a  light  shading  should  be  u^ud  on 
the  glass.  We  fintl  nothing  better  than 
naphtha  mixed  with  a  little  whit©  lead,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  colur  of  thin  milk.  This  shad- 
ing con  be  put  on  with  a  syringe  in  a  lew 
minutes.  It  costs  only  twenty -five  cents  for 
each  thousand  square  feet  of  glass,  and  we 
consider  it  the  best  shading  for  all  green- 
house operations.  One  important  caution  in 
growing  Smilax  must  bo  given;  it  will  not 
stand  tobacco  nor  any  other  kind  of  smoke  or 
gas,  the  leaves  quickly  getting  yellow\  If 
infested  by  the  Aphis  (Green  Fly)  tobacco 
must  be  used  in  the  liquid  state  by  sleeping 
the  stems  till  of  the  color  of  strong  tea.  When 
other  plants  require  to  be  fumigated  in  the 
same  house  with  Sndlax,  to  save  the  8mllax 
from  Injury,  it  should  be  first  freely  syringed, 
as  the  smoke  will  then  not  hurt  the  leaves. 
The  same  plan  should  be  used  with  Hello- 
trope,  or  any  other  plants  the  leaves  of  which 
are  susceptible  to  injury  from  fumigation. 
Myrta^cese.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  chiefly  of  warm  countries,  as  Bouth 
America  and  the  Ea^t  Indies;  many,  how- 
ever, are  found  in  uiore  temperate  regions, 
and  some  of  the  genera  are  peculiar  to  Aus- 
tralia. Many  yield  an  aromatic  volatile  oil, 
eome,  edible  fruits,  and  others  furnish  astrin- 
gent and  saccharine  substances.  The  leaves 
of  certain  species  of  LejUospermum^  and  A/ela- 
Uuett,  are  used  as  tea  in  Austral iu.  Pimento* 
or  Allspice  is  the  berried  fruits  of  Eiigenia 
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Pimenia,  a  tr*'*?  of  tlip  AVost  Iiidiea  ami  Mexico. 
Tlio  flower  budg  of  Cur^ffphi^Utm  aromalicim, 
constitute?  tim  Clov(?a  of  comnnTt'O.  Guavas 
are  th*^  fniitB  of  8[«»^rlei3  of  Psidium.  Funiea 
Granatum,  yields  the  Pomegranate .  The 
speeloft  of  Eucalyptus,  are  tb*3  gigantif  Gum  or 
Fever-trees  of  Australia,  Tlie  order  Ia  a  very 
extendi vo  one,  couUiiiimg  atK>ut  one  hundred 
genr»ra,  and  ilfteen  hundred  epeciee. 

Myrtle.    Sec  Mj/rtus. 

Myrtle.   Sand.     LeophyUum  hturifolium. 

Myrtl ©.     Wax  or  Can d U^ I  kerry .     Mijrica  cerifera . 

MyYtna,      From    myron,    signifying  perfume. 
5fat.  Urd.  MyrtaeeiF, 

A  genus  of  hc^autlfnl  evfsrgreen  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  Eiiropt\  Asia*  South  Amerk-a^  and 
©ome  of  them  of  New  Holland.  The  common 
Myrtle,  M,  communis^  of  which  there  are  eight 
or  ten  very  dlBtinct  varieties,  is  \<m  well  known 
to  require  any  description.      It  is  m*t  sur- 
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passed  in  beauty  of  foliage  by  any  <^xcvtie 
fehrul*,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  pure  white, 
and,  like  the  leaves,  fragrant.  The  fra^^rance 
arises  from  an  oil  which  is  secreted  in  little 
cells,  whitih  appear  as  dot^  when  the  leaves 
are  held  up  to  the  light.  The  handdomest 
varieties  of  the  common  Myrtle  are  the 
Roman,  or  broad-leaved,  the  broad-leaved 
Dutch,  the  narntw-leaved,  and  the  double- 
tlowered.  M.  Nummularia^  a  native  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  spreads  over  the  ground 
like  common  Thyme.  J/,  ^^fff^i  (syn.  Eiigenia 
Ugni),  jntroduct'd  from  Valdivia  in  1845, 
forms  a  very  pretty,  cool  green- house  plant, 
with  white  flowers  succeeded  by  red  «»r  l»tack 
glossy  fruits,  which,  when  ripe,  are  lilghly 
flavored  an rl  emit  an  agreeable  perfume.  It 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  Southern  States.  All 
the  species  are  readily  propagated  by  cuttlDgS 
of  the  partially  ripened  shoots. 
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^abee.   The  Blsh  or  Bikh.  A  powerful  Indian 

^      poison  obtaiuLHl  from  Aconitum  ferox* 

Nasge'lia.  Named  after  Karl  N*egell,  an  eminent 
German  botanist.     Kat.  Onl.  Ge^neraeei^, 

This  genus  was  fonuerly  included  with  GeA- 
mrth  of  which  the  type  is  the  well-known  G. 
zrhrina.  They  are  deciduous  green-house 
plants  natives  of  Mexico.  The  leaves  are 
oval'Shapeil,  of  a  green  color,  and  have  a 
velvety  api>eararice,  lH>iiig  thickly  covered 
with  short  crimson  hairs^,  which  give  them  a 
rieli  velvet- like  hue.  They  have  erect  rat:  e  me  a 
of  large,  showy  flowers,  mostly  bright  scarlet. 
They  aie  propagated  and  cultivated  the  same 
as  recommended  for  Gcjfnera. 

Nagkesur.    8ee  Mesitu* 

Na'iae.  From  XaioA,  water  nymph.  A  genus 
giving  its  name  to  tlie  order  Naidaccft.  All 
tke  species  are  little  branching  ii*'rbs,  grow- 
ing under  water  and  are  only  of  botanical 
interest. 

ITaidaceae.  Pond-weed  Family,  A  natund  order 
of  plants  living  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  widely 
distributed  over  the  globe,  and  of  but  little 
horticultural  interest.  There  are  ab»PUt  six- 
teen genera  and  over  one  hundred  species; 
Apcftiogt^toHt  Nam,  ami  Trighchin  are  examples. 

Nail- wort.  A  common  name  for  Parmiychia, 
which  see. 

Naked  Seeds.  Seeds  having  no  pericarpal 
covering,  as  in  Conifers  and  Cycads. 

Na'ma.  Frotn  nama,  a  stroam  of  water;  alhicl 
tng  lo  their  uatui>al  habitat.  Nat.  Ord.  Hydro- 
phylktceit. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  per«^nnlal  lierbs  or 
ehrubs,  natives  of  northwest  Aujerica  ami 
Mex  i  CO .  Then  pec  1  ♦♦  s  a  re  nid  ni  u  c  h  c  u  1 1 1  vate  1 1 , 
N,  Parryii,  the  b*'st  knovvn^  Introduced  In 
cultivation  frum  California  In  \H8l^  is  a  half- 
hardy  herbttJ^eous  plant,  with  lilac-purple  flow- 
ers in  dense  clusters,  on  termlned  branched 
panicles.  It  fe  propagated  by  division  or  by 
cuttings. 
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Nancy  Pretty,     A  common  English  name  for 

Siuttfraya  umbrfma. 
Nandi'na.     From   Nandin,  the   name    of    the 

shrub  in  Japan.     Nat.  Ord,  Berberidacea. 

JV.  domeHtica,  the  only  representativp  of  the 
genus  is  a  handttome,  erect,  half-!i      '  -n* 

house  Hhrub,  witk  ternatoly^couit  es 

and  teriiilnal  corufKiund  ponicl*  o  ■...  ,,iate 
flowers  with  yellow  anthers,  fallowed  b: 
round,  red  berries,  about  the  size  of  peas, 
is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan  where  ft  is 
extensively  grown ;  it  is  also  a  favorite  orna- 
mental plant  In  the  Southern  States  where  It 
is  now  thoroughly  domesticated.  It  wa& 
introduced  to  cultivation  In  1804,  and  la 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  well- ripened 
wood. 
Na'nnorhops.  From  nannott,  dwarf,  and  rkoptit 
a  bush  ;  in  reference  to  tht*  low  growtli  of  the 
plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Pahnacca. 

N.  RUefLcana,  the  only  des^^ribed  sjjecies,  is  a 
low,  unarmed,  plant-stove  jiahn.with  a  tufl«*d» 
creeping caudex.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  ar© 
used  In  India  for  the  manufactui-e  of  fans, 
sandals,  baskets,  etc.  It  Is  propagated  by  off* 
sets  or  by  seeds. 
Nauo'des.  From  nanades,  a  pigmy.  Kat.  Of>d« 
On^hidarcfF. 

A  ^jmall  gvuus  of  very  dwarf,  rar*^  and  )>eaut(* 
ful  Orchids,  natives  of  Brazil  and  tho  West 
Indies.  N.  Afedaftm,  the  principal  om^  undercut 
tlvatiou,  is  thus  di-srTibed  iiy  B.  S.  Williams, 
in  the  '*  Orchid  Growers'  Manual."  "This  is 
a  ver>'  ran*,  most  extrac»rdinary,  and  lM3autlfiii 
plant",  very  distinct  in  habit  from  any  other 
Orchid  I  have  seen.  There  isnobulbto  support 
it,only  a  woody  stem  with  light  grt'i'n  leaves  on 
l*oth  sides,  which  are  about  thn'C  inches  long; 
flc»wers  larg*\  terminal,  (>roduc(Hi  twa  ur  more 
together;  sVpab  and  petals  light  gn'i'ii,  tinged 
with  brown;  lip  large  ami  spi^wilng,  deeply 
fringed  round  the  margin,  rich  n»ai'oou  in 
color,  except  towards  the  base,  where  it  is 
green.    It  requires  to  be  grown  on  a  block,  or 
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If]  (I  basket  with  mciaa  and  pf>at,  and  kt'pt  vory 
ftH»l,  as  it  irt  a  nativt^  i>f  the  liiglicr  AinleB  of 
w»*storii  South  Anii^rica," 

Nanus,     Dwarf. 

Napiform.     Turnip-shapf^d* 

Napoleo^ua.     Nanii^d  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
NaptAeim.    Kat  Unl.  M)/rlaa'm. 

A  very  sln^'uhir  p'imti  of  Blaubfi,  naUvert  of 
\v*\sti*ni  tro[»ii-iil  Afrit'H»  who^n  pliKH*  in  ilw 
natuuil  system  irt  a  conU^t^ttHl  point  auiong 
bolaulbts,  '*Ainoiis  the  most  n/irmrkabh^ 
phii!tftlhat]iavphit.h*'rtnbe(?ii  dist'()Vi>i'<'d  ranks 
this  run*  H|K'ci*'rt.  Ii  fm  niw  a  bu^h  about  as  largo 
aaa  Carnfltut^  and  sntnc*  iilcaof  tho  strnt'tu^f  of 
it^  niiw*'rituay  be  foroicd  wlieu  wa  alato  thiit 
the  i^p<^i'i«^Hi  ha;^  bovii  refr^ned  to  tho  nutnral 
ori\tir  PaMt*iJloracf(E\ ty  fix ttiRt  bf»tunisis,  anil  to 
CtintrbUaa^cB  by  othrrs." — Paxtoti.  Wliitll<*ld,  a 
bolank*al  collector,  bron;L,r(it  with  him  in  IHXi 
Ironi  Sierra  Leone,  dr hi' d  f^p*'Cin)<'nt^  and  living 
phtnts,  ono  of  tho  latter  of  whh'h^  Ibnvenng 
a  few  years  latc^r.  »_'ieHrei|  away  all  nneer- 
lainty  as  t<>  its  tocatlon  in  the  nalttnil  8y8teni. 
The  propa^atinti  of  this  plujit  may  bo  elTeeted 
by  euttings,  mid  in  other  r<«B|»ecds  its  treat- 
ai«^Dt  &houl*l  ri'sernhle  Uiat  of  ttie  Gartiejiia, 

gtATcVsBVLB.     Name  of  a  yout!i  saitl  to  have  been 
eh«ngfHi  into  thia  Howur.     Nat.  Ord.  Amurylli- 

In  thld  i^r^nus  of  mnnamental,  iL^iially  hardy 
bulboUiS  plants-  we  have  a  \ouf^  list  of  estab- 
lished Javoiiti^i^,  romarkubli'  nhkc  I'ur  the  el<'- 
giiliee,  fragranee,  and  pieeouity  of  their 
(lowerH,  The  majarity  of  tlu'in  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  i^.iil  or  situatliin,  ihough  Un^y  will 
fiueeecd  best  In  a  thcroughly  drained,  toler- 
ably rleh  soil,  and  If  the  pobiti^ui  U  one 
partially  t^liadM  from  the  ht»t  sunshine  in 
spring,  the  llnwers  will  reiain  th*nr  Ijcnuty  fur 
amuchbrnger  pi'riod  than  if  more  fully  ex- 
pos»'d.  The  hardy  boiIs,  wlii^a  grown  in  tlie 
open  borderis,  should  be  pluntrvl  in  September 
in  newly-dui<,  well-man u red  gruuiiei  at  a  dt»pth 
of  three  ineben,  reeknniiig  fr<»Hi  the  top  of  the 
bulb  to  the  siirfaee  of  the  Boil.  Thi'^  will  not 
tie  t^io  mueh  for  nny^  exempt,  perhaps,  the 
J<>rupiilt?,  wldtti,  from  having  t^nialler  bulbs, 
may  be  jdaeed  an  Ineh  shallower.  When 
planted  in  tHMls  and  it  becomes  neeesi=ary  to 
remove  tli(*m  to  make  room  for  other  piard^ 
it  should  be  dtuitk  as  eoun  as  their  Ijeauty  is 
past.  As  the  bulbs  JM'e  by  no  jneans  mature 
at  this  time»  th*'y  Hietuld  bo  **Iaid  in"  in  some 
fiUghtly  shiwb'd  plare  until  the  foliage  Is  quite 
withered,  when  they  may  be  taken  up>  dried, 
and  stored  away  until  wanti*d  for  the  next 
planling  seaKon-  Nareissi  are  whH  adapted 
for  planting  in  the  herlaeeons  or  shrubbery 
bordi*r*  or  in  the  grass  by  the  sidi^s  of  woi>d- 
land  walks,  in  Mprn  spaees  between  trees  and 
ahrubs,  in  eenn'teries,  or  in  any  situation 
whi-re  the  fb»wera  may  tv^  readily  seen  on  their 
app<*aran<*e  in  spring.  The  foliage  should  l>e 
allowed  to  ripen  naturally  before  toeing  n^- 
moved,  at  whitdi  time  an  annual  top  dn^sslng 
of  loam  atiil  tleeayed  manure  may  be  applied 
with  a<l vantage.  Varieties  ^►f  Polyanthus 
Narcissus  are  very  **xtf»nsive|y  cultivated  la 
pots  for  grcen-houso  <leeoration,  as  well  as  for 
the  use  of  their  highly -frag  rant  llowers  iu  a 
cut  8tate.  Thfl  instructiruis  givi-n  fc»r  the 
culture  and  management  of  the  Hyacinth  will 
be  found  in  every  way  applicatdo  to  thi*  Kar» 
''36US  (seo   Hva<*iiith).     Of  those  most  oom- 
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rnonly  grown  for  forfrlng,  wo  prefer  the  follow- 
ing :  8oliel  dor  (yelhiw,  with  orange  ciip), 
Ghuiosas  (white,  juimrose  ctip),  States  Gen- 
eral (white,  with  citron  e  ipi.  Grand  Prlmo 
(white,  with  eitr«m  cup)^  and  Grand  Monarrpte 
(wtiit(%  with  pale  yellow  eup),  with  the  DohIiIa 
lloaian  (yellow)  and  Paper  White,  Doable 
and  single  sweet'-seented  Jonquils.  iV.  »/iju- 
f/ai7fa.,  are  very  iragrant  when  in  tlow<*r,  and 
are  whII  adapb^d  for  put  culture,  as  isiilsu  the 
early  variety  of  the  Pi>ets'  Narcissus,  jV.  puttirna 
urnahf^.  The  Paper  White  Narcissus,  A",  Tnzfttn, 
is  forced  in  immense  qiiajitities  by  th«»  florist:* 
of  New  York  amlotlu'rlargecities.and,  nextio 
the  Uoman  Hyacinth  and  Tulip,  isthe  bulb  moat 
extensively  grown  for  tliis  purpose.  When 
grown  tui  a  largo  scale,  they  are  planted  in 
boxes  of  soil  four  inches  deep  at  a  dislancoof 
three  to  four  iiadiea  apart,  and  tri'att^d  as 
tleseril^ed  for  Itoman  Hyai-intlis.  The  hardy 
varieties  of  Karrissna  or  Daffodils,  of  which 
largo  quaatiiiefi  are  now  us^eil,  am  forced  in 
the  same  manfnM',  it  beingimperativefortheir 
BUccesB  Itiat  they  be  wtill  rooted  in  the  lioses 
or  pots  h  fere  Inung  brought  into  li»*at,  as,  if 
they  are  i  ns  u  ITl  -  *  i  e  n  1 1  y  i*  n :i  te<  1 .  f  u  i  I  u  re  will  re- 
siilt*  To  be  in  proper  et«ndition  to  forcr,  the 
pots  or  boxes  shoidd  be  maitted  around  with 
the  rr>ots*  Tlio  most  reliable  f^inglo  varieties 
for  forcinfc  are  Trumpet  Major  (yellowi, 
Trumpet  Minor  (yellow  trumpet  anil  white 
perianlhb  ObvaIlaVis(the  famous  Tenby  Daf- 
fodil, rich  yellow),  and  l*oetit?us  iJrnatiis 
(whlt^');  ift  double  varieties,  Ineomi>arabills 
(yellow  and  lU'angei,  Ps«?iido  Plenuei,  or  Lent 
Lily  (yellow  and  white),  and  Von  Sion  (alt 
yellow).  Of  double  whites.  All^fi  plena  (Klorata 
is  the  best.  For  out-dnors  all  of  the  above 
are  desirable^  and  iu  addition  nmny  othi-rs^ 
such  as  Horsfii'ldi,  Scoticus,  Sir  Wufkin,  Pal- 
lid us  fiiierox,  L«*'d.sii.  the  varieties  of  Buliio- 
rodiuna.  Gtaug*^  Ptncnix^  etc. 
Nardosta'chya.  From  NfinUni,  a  Bweet^scented 
elirub,  and  titnrhfft*.  a  spik** :  the  Nardu^  of  the 
ancients  wascloseakin  lo  tins  plant.  Nat.  Or«J. 
Valerian  if  term. 

This  genus  comprises  two  species  of  hardy 
perennial  hi^bK,  natives  of  the  Himalayas, 
The  iloNvers  are  arranged  in  denr>e.  Hmall 
lieads,  rosy-purple  In  color,  The  root  is  slmrt, 
thick,  (Ibrous,  and  very  fragrant.  The  only 
species  introduced  is  X.  JaiatfuiiiHi,  whieh  i** 
now  generally  a<.*knowledged  Uj  \m  the  Kpiken^ 
ard  of  the  ancituits. 

Nartbe'cium.  Fnnn  itarthejr^  a  rod ;  referring 
to  tln'  flower  stems.     Nat.  Ord.  JuncacrtB, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herl)?u:cons,  Iris- 
like  rushes,  widl  aAlaptcd  to  nioi^t  pla<  rs  in 
the  mixed  btmler  N.  osMifcatjum,  a  ruitive 
s[a_*cieR,  produces  lively  Bpikesof  d<»ep  golden- 
yellow  flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  la 
popularly  known  as  Bog  Asphodel. 

Na^rthex.  The  ancient  Greek  name  given  by 
DioseoridoB  to  Asaftjctida*  Nat  Ord*  UmheU 
tifcrm. 

A  genus  of  tall-growing  plants,  the  most 
notable  of  which  Is  .V,  AftaffTiiiia,  a  native  of 
Western  Thibet,  Persia,  etc.  **  It  seems  eer- 
tain  from  the  researches  of  Falconer  and 
others,  that  this  plant  produces  some  of  the 
AsafiTttlda  of  comnien'e,  while  Scttrftdo^ma 
/oE/iVJrt,  a  giganti<i  mubelllferiujs  plant,  found 
in  the  sandy  steppos  east  of  the  Caspian,  as 
well  lis  some  other  allied  plants,  also  furnish 
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the  drug.  On  chitting  intn  the  u^ipor  part  of 
the  root,  a  jiiico  exudes  which  liardenB  by  ex- 
po8ure»aiid  is  contacted  imd  ^eiitt-o  this  country 
from  Bombay.  Th*?  drug  i^  well  known  for  its 
dlsgustlfig  odor,  whii'h  it  Beeras  has  t- harms 
for  some  people^  as  the  Persians  and  other 
AsiaticB  use  it  as  a  condiment  "—Dr.  Masters, 
in  **  Treasury  of  Botany/'  The  plant  is  cto&ely 
allied  to  .fh-ala  under  which  genus  it  is  placed 
by  Bent  ham  and  Htujker. 

Naao'nia.  From  rtwto,  a  nono ;  In  allusion  to  the 
coin  run.     Nu.t.  Ord.  OrrhidacetF. 

N,  putictata,  the  only  npeeies  tliat  constitutes 
this  genus,  is  a  very  beautiful  lilile  epiphytal 
Orchid,  a  native  of  Peru.  It  is  dwarf* 
gi'o wing  plant,  with  small  gri'fn  alt*:»rnate 
lea\rcs.  The  llowers  are  Inrge,  elunabar-rGd, 
with  the  centre  of  the  lip  yellow,  and  are  pro- 
duced from  trie  axils  of  the  leaves  on  a  short 
scape. 

Naatu'rtium.  Water  CresB.  Fi-om  nagua,  the 
nose,  and  ioHiw,  tormented ;  referring  to  the 
hot,  acrid  smell.     Nat.  Ord.  Cntciferoi. 

Thli*  Kenus  consists    principally  of  dwarf, 
unlnt^rresting,    weedy    looking     phmts,       N. 
q^in^Ue  is  the   well-known   Water  Cress,  a 
native    of    Great  Britain.       It    has    beceime 
naturalized  here,  and  Irt  common  near  springs^ 
or  o pe n ,  ru  n  n i  ng  w^a te r  co  u  rse  s.     T  he  v  u  \  tu  re 
of  Water  Cress   is  fc^till    comparatively  little 
known  in  the  rnit4xi  States,  and  as  tlie  subjeet 
was  very  fully  treated  in  our  veg*4ahle  work, 
**Gardetdng for  Profit/'  in  lH7l,we  hercquott* 
from  that  work  at  length,  believing  that  Uttlo 
else  is  needed  for  a  full  undi^rstandhig  of  its 
cultivation.       "This  is  a  well-known   hardy 
perennial  ariuatlc  plant*  gmwing  abundantly 
along  the  margins  of  runninyrNt reams,  ditches 
and  ponds,  and  b(d(l  in  iinmcn^e  quantities  in 
our  niarketfi  in   spring.     Where  it  does  not 
grow   naturally    It    is   easily   introduced    by 
planting   along    the    margins   of     ponds   or 
streams,  wher*3  it  quickly  Increaiiies,  both    by 
spreading  of  the  root  and  by  seeding.     Many 
a    farmer,    in     the    vicinity    of     N»'w    Yi>rk, 
realizes  more  profit  from  tlie  Water  Cresses 
cut   from  the    margin    of  a    brook    running 
through    his    farm,    in    two  or  tiiree  weeks    i 
in  spring,  than   from   his  whole  year's  hard    | 
labor  In    growing   Corn,   Hay,  or  Potatoes.    . 
Watercress  can  bo  best  cultivated  in  places   | 
where  I  he  streams  run  through  a  le\  el  tract-    \ 
JSupf losing  the  streams  to  be  a  foot  deep  on  an 
avenige  and  six  or  eight  feet  wide,   running 
through  a  mefulow,  a  good  plan  for  eultlva- 
tjou  is  to  make  excavations  laterally,  say  in    i 
l>eds  flvo  feet  wide  (with  alleys  bet  ween' live 
feet)  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  inches,  or  deep 
enough  to  l»e  tlo^ided  )ty  the  stream  when  it  is    ! 
of  average  height,  or,  when  sindtow,  bv  dam- 
ming it  up  so  as  to  fliiod  the   betls.    ^f  he  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  IhhIb excavated  at  right 
angles  to  the  stream  rather  than  parallel  with 
It  Is,  that  In  tluj  event  of  freshets  the  crop  is 
less  liable  to  be  washed  away.     The  length    | 
and  nunilier  of  the   beds  excavated  nnist,  of   ! 
course,     be    determined    by    circumstanees. 
Water  Cress  seeds  germinate  freely  in  earth    | 
when  kept  saturated ;  hence  the  Iwds,  when 
prt>i»erly  leveled   and  pulverized   by  digging 
and  raking,  should  be  slightly  Hooded  (cn*mgh    I 
to  saturate  the  soil  ordy  when  the  seeds  ger- 
minate) ;  for.  of  course,  if  the  beds  were  fllletl 
up  with  water  the  seeds  would  be  washed  off. 
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After  the  seedlings  have  started  bo  aa  tot^how 
green,  the  water  may  be  gradually  let  on  aa 
they    develop.      Probably   the   Ije^t    time   of 
sowing  the  seed  would  be,  for  the  latitude  of 
New    York,    about   the    middle    of    August. 
When  Water  Crtiss  is  found  growing  naturally, 
the  beds  can  be  matio  by  s^^tting  the  ^ants  six 
or  twelve  inches  apart  etieh  way.     When  the 
cultivation  is  once  fairly  begun  there  is  no 
dtfflculty  about  forming  new    beds,    as  few 
plants  ^ow  more  rapidly  when  proper  condi- 
tions are  present.     If  the  crop  is  planted  or 
the  seed  sown  by  tho  middle  of  August,  it  will 
have  spread  all  over  tho  l>eds  by  Novemb4»r. 
The  streams  being  fidl  in  autumn,  the  beds 
will  bo  fully  flooded,  so  as  to  protect  the 
plants   during  .winter.    It   is  always  found 
wild  growing  best  in  clear,  shallow,  slowly- 
running  water  with  a  sandy  or  gravelly  liot- 
torn ;  and  as  Nature  is  always  theeurest  guide 
to  successful  cultivation,  the  neai-er  she  can 
be  imitated  the  better  the  success,    I  find  it 
is  one  of  the  plants  the  culture  of  which  is  not 
very  easy  to  give  by  wriUng,  as  so  much  must 
be    determined    by    the    circumstances     of 
locality.     Whenever  a  suitable  stream  is  at 
eomuiaud  the  expt^riment  of  growing  Water 
Cress  is  worth  trial,  especially  when  we  know 
that  it,  in  fuany  lases,  pays  for  a  given  area 
six  or  eight  times  more  than  any  other  vege- 
table cultivated,  provided  it  can  be  sold  In  the 
markets  of  New  York  or  Philaiielphla.     It  is 
usually    sold    in   baskets,    containing    about 
three  quart??,  which  sell,  wh»»n  liri^t  in  market, 
at  one  dollar  emh  ;  and  200  or  300  such  are 
carried  In  an  ordinary  wagon,  so  that  from  a 
single  hmd  of  this  simple  vegetable.  $200  to 
$300  are   realized.    The   Wat»'r  Cress  has  a 
particularly  pleasant  pungent  tast<\  agre«^able 
to  most   peoi»le  iu  early   spring.     It   is  said, 
that  when  Sir  Joseph   Banks  first  arrived  in 
England  after  his  voyage  around  the  world, 
among  the   tirst  things    he   asked  for  were 
Wat<^r  Cresses,  well  knowing  their  %'alue  as  a 
purlflrr  uf  the  blood ;  and  that  he  afterward 
presented    one    of    the  largest  Wat«-r    Cress 
growers  for  the  Lon<Ion   market  a   Banksiao 
Medal,  r<:»r  energy  t^hown  in  the  business,  be- 
lieving that,  wlule   he  had  benefited  himself, 
he  had  ben  ell  ted  the  community.     I  have  no 
doubt  whatt*vGr     that    In    situations    where 
irrigation    could    be   used    at    pleasure,  and 
regular  plantations  made  ns  for  Cranbi^rrtes, 
if   grown  in  tliis  way  (judtjing  fnmi  the  enor- 
mous price  they  scU  at,  picked  up  as  they  are 
in   the  pn-»scnt  hap-hazard  way),   at  jirenent 
prices,  an  acre  would  sell  for  four  thousand 
or  live  thousand  dollars. 

The   name  of  Ihi*  gen  us  Is  frequently  mis- 
applied to  the  common  forms  of  rrqpcNHi«fn, 
Katal  Plum.     AriltAina  grandijlora, 
Natans.     Floating  under  water. 
Naturalized.    Introduced  from  a  foreign  ooun* 
try,  but  growing  perfectly  wild,  and  pr«i}Mi>ga- 
ting  freely  by  seed, 
Nau^clea.    Fnun    jiaiwi,    a   ship,  and   kttio,  U> 
enclose  :  tlie  liHlf-eapsule  is  hull-sbaiM^d,     Nat. 
Ord,  liubiacriT, 

A  genus  uf  trees  imd  shruhis,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  the  Mtitayan  Islands.  N* 
iJamhir,  or  rncaria  Crtiwil/ir  yields  the  Gambir 
or  Tcrnv  Japonica  of  commerce.  Among  the 
Malays,  its  chief  use  is  a^  a  masticatory  in 
combinntion  with  the  Areoa  nut  and  th*<  J34^teU 
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l**ftf,  but  conBulemblo  quajititicB  are  exported 
to  China  and  Euni|H>  for  UinniDt?  the  flner 
klncls  of  leather.  It  ib  aJ80  need  by  dyers  and 
curriers.  Two  or  three  sfMHues  an?  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  aro  of  no  horticultural  vid\je. 

ZVaunibe'rgia  tbyrsiflora.  A  synonym  of  Lysi- 
machia  thyrsyiora. 

Navarre^ttia.  Dfrivation  of  namn  unknown* 
Xat.  Ord.  Ptik'tnonitteetF. 

Mostly  tHuirh*'  Ivardy  aTiinialp^  with  blue 
fio\ver&»  frtnti  CaliforDia.  Tliry  are  allied  to 
IlMnnosis,  and  jHiiouid  havi>  tluj  same  treat- 
Qi».*nt.  Tlio  p3i:uH  is  now  Included  under  04lia 
by  so  m<^  bo  tui  i :  sIj^  , 

Navel  wort.    S««^  CoiyUdon 

Kavicular.  B( -at- shaped,  tiio  same  as  Cymbi- 
form. 

NeapoUtau  Violet,  i  V.  o.  pallida  pknu).  A 
variety  of  Vifdn  ofitiraia. 

Nebulose.    CtfudecL 

Neck.  The  upper  tapr^rbag  end  of  bulbs  is 
ealled  the  neck,  as  in  Crliium,  Amaryllis,  etc. 

Necklace  Tree.    See  OntutMin, 

Neck' Weed.  A  popular  name  for  Cannabis 
scUiiHi  or  Hemp. 

Necta^ndra.  From  Ktjiktar.  and  andtr,  andiSM, 
a  male  (stamen);  In  referejuM^  to  the  three 
neetariferous  bariini  stameiiS.  Nat,  Ord, 
I^auracetB, 

A  genup^of  about  seventy  species  of  tn^os  or 
shrubn  natives  of  tropical  America,  from  Biuzil 
aud  Peru,  an  far  as  Mexico  and  tlio  West  ladies. 
The  sfjeciea  most  wortliy  of  ntttiee  is  N. 
Hodi^if  the  Bibisi  tree,  or  Green-heart  of 
British  Guiana^  the  timlM-^r  of  whicii  is  largely 
Imported  for  shijv-buildiiig. 

Neotar.  The  honey,  etc.,  secreted  by  glands, 
or  by  any  part  of  the  eon>lia. 

Nectariferous.  Honey«bearing,  or  Iiavlng  a 
neetioy. 

Ne'ctaiine.  Pfrt^ica  imlgaris  vtn'.  Itrvis,  Tlie 
Neetaiine  is  almost  identical  witli  tlie  Peach; 
iKith  owe  tiieir  origiu  tf»  one  and  the  eame 
parent,  PerMit*ti.VidgariJ<^  nmi  in  growth,  habit, 
and  geneial  appearance  they  are  almost  iden- 
tical. Must  lH>taniRtrt  eruislder  tlietri  the  same 
species:  the  only  cJIRerenro  betw€*fni  tiie  two 
being  in  the  skin,  the  Nectarine  having  a 
smooth  and  tlio  peneh  a  downy  one. 
The  fruit,  however,  is  nithcr  smaller, 
and  ts  one  of  t!ie  most  wax-like  and  exquisite 
of  all  product  ions  for  the  de:?sert.  Thi^y  are, 
perhaps,  scarcety  so  rich  in  llavor  as  the 
finest  peach,  but  iiave  nion"  piipjaiicy,  partak- 
inK  more  of  the  pcacli-leaf  ilavMi"  Tiudr 
identity  has  oft^^n  been  ct>ntlrmed  i»y  fridt  of 
lK>th  sorts  bein>j  produced  not  only  on  tlie 
same  tree,  l>ut  «>n  tlie  same  stem*,  and  in- 
stimcesare  recorded  of  the  same  occtivring  In 
one  fruit,  ono side  of  which  was  fiowjiy  like 
the  Peaeh,  tiie  other  smooth  like  thtj  Nectar- 
ine, Nertarines,  liowtntT,  usually  prtMlm-e 
.  X  A  affain,   on   sowing  the  seeds,  but 

|ti  ionully  j»r«»duce  pea<^?Ju*s  ;   ttio  Bos- 

ton .1..  lioine  was  a  seedltn^r  from  a  Peach 
st'tfie.  The  Fn 'icli  hav^e  always  ei>nsiflered 
them  the  same,  and  designate  them  as  smooth 
and  downy  petulics.  The  Nectarine  is  a  little 
morosiiy  of  iM^aringlii  ibis  country  than  thn 
Peach,  but  this  arises  almont always  from  the 
destruction  of  the  crop  of  fruit  liy  iheCnrctdiOf 
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the  destroyer  of  all  smooth-skinned  fruits  in 
sandy  soils.  It  is  quite  hardy  wlierover  the 
Peacii  will  tiirive,  though  it  will  not  generally 
bear  larfte  and  tUie  fruit  unless  the  branches 
arn*  sliort^'ncHl  in  annually,  about  one  half  of 
their  length.  With  this  easy  system  of  prun- 
ing, good  crops  are  readily  obtained  wherever 
theC'rircw/m  is  not  very  pivvalentisee  CurruUo). 
The  culture  <»f  the  Nectarine  is  in  all  respects 
simlhir  to  t!ie  Peacli  (which  see).  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  selection  of  chtdce  varieties 
for  a  small  garden  :  Violet  Hatlve  one  of  the 
very  best,  of  dellclouH  ilavor,  liardy  and  prf>- 
ductive ;  Elruge,  Hurdwlcko,  Boston,  Bo  man, 
and  New  White. 

Nectarosco-rdum.  Honey  Garlic*  From 
mrlar,  luniey,  and  Hkitrodon,  garlic,  referring 
to  honey-pores  in  tlie  tlowor  of  tliU  onlon-llke 
plant.     Nat,  Ovd.  A  mar i/Uidacar, 

This  genus  of  bulbs  is  allied  to  the  it??ium, 
and  was  formerly  called  Atlmm  aieidum.  It 
is  a  very  cudous,  hanly  bulb,  ihnoving  up  a 
flower  Bcai>e  three  to  four  feet  high,  quite 
slender,  with  a  cluKter  of  long,  pendulous, 
green  or  purplish  llowcrs.  It  grows  freely  In 
a  light  soil,  and  flowers  in  Juno.  Introduced 
from  Sicily  in  1832.  It  is  increased  by  off- 
sets. 

Nectary.  An  organ  which  secretes  honey;  an 
nid  name  for  petals  and  otiier  pai-ts  of  tbo 
flower  when  of  unnsmd  shape,  especially  when 
honey-bearing,  8o  the  hollow  si>ur-8haped 
petals  of  tJolumbine  were  called  necttiries; 
also  the  curious,  long-clawed  petjds  of  Monks- 
hood. 

Ne^dle-and -Thread,  Adam's.  A  popular  name 
for  Vueea  Jilnmentt^Ha. 

Needle-shaped.  Long,  slenth^r,  and  rigid,  like 
the  leaves  of  a  Pine, 

Negro  Coro.    A  West  Indian  name  for  Dfwwra* 

Neg^ro'a  Head,     PktfivIrphuM  fnGcrocarpm. 

Negu'udo.  Btjx  Elder,  A f^h  leaved  Maple, 
Derivation  of  name  unknown,  Nat.  Ord, 
Aernuvtn, 

A  genus  of  hardy^  native,  deeiduons  trees* 
al  lied  to  t ho  Map  1  e ,  N.  a  cero klej^  ( sy  n ,  /ra,t  /a- 
ifoHum)  is  common  in  PennsylvaTda.HndSouth 
and  West,  Its  vari<dy,  X.  a.  foliut  anjetUei^ 
varkiJQiitt,  is  one  of  the  handaoraest  vari*  gated 
trees  under  cultivation  in  England,  but  In  the 
dry.  iiot  climate  of  the  United  States,  though 
a  native,  it  la  rarely  seen  in  perfectioji,  the 
leaves  bunung  up  under  our  hot,  t^corching 
sutu  The  leaves  are  beautifully  niioked 
white  and  green,  and  it  is  a  piant  of  rapid  and 
vigorous  gitJWth.  Theie  are  sev«diral  varie- 
ties, but  none  so  gotMj  as  the  above.  N,  Culi- 
ftn'nicum  is  found  in  vath^^s  of  the  h'Wer 
Siicramento  lliver  and  tlie  interior  vaileys  of 
the  coftst  ranges  of  the  San  Bernanlino 
Mountains.  Tiie  wood  is  oci'iLsIonaliy  u«ed 
in  uianufmjturing furniture,  etc. 

Nei'lUa.  Nameil  after  Ffi/rw-Jfc^^W  of  Edinburgh, 
BotJtIanil,  secretary  of  t\m  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
1 1 1  ry ,     N  a  t ,  O  ri  I .  Rtm  nr^rr . 

,\  g#^nus  of  luirdy  branchJng  Rhrubs,  mdivea 
f»f  nortiiein  tndia,  Java,  and  North  America. 
Two  species  are  in  oultjvatlon,  both  from  I  ho 
Himahiyas,  bearing  terndnal  ra<*eme8  of  widte 
flowers  in  June,  and  forming  exeeltent  plaiita 
for  shrubberies,  ete. 
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Ne'ja.  A  small  gonus  of  ComposittE^  conBisting 
of  about  six  south  Brazilian  perennials,  or 
under-shrubs,  with  yellow  flower-heads.  N. 
gracilis  is  a  compact,  free-flowering  little 
plant,  and  has  a  very  neat  appearance  in  the 
borders.    Propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

Neli'tris.  From  ne^  privative,  and  eli/tron,  a 
seed  case ;  in  reference  to  the  berry  being 
without  any  partitions.  Nat.  Ord.  Mifrtacew, 
A  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  natives  of 
tropical  Asia  and  Australia.  Only  one  or  two 
species  are  in  cultivation. 

Nelso'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  2>.  NeUiorif  the 
bi>tanist  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook.  Nat. 
Ord.  AcoMkacecB. 

A  small  gonus  of  plants  distributed  over 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  m  both  the 
Old  and  Now  Worlds.  The  species  consist  of 
diffuse  tomentoso  herbs,  and  are  but  little  cul- 
tivated. 

Nelu'mbium.  Nelumbo,  Sacred  Bean.  From 
Nelumbo,  the  CingaU;se  name  of  N.  apeciosum. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aymphw^ece. 

This  genus  contains  several  beautiful,  spe- 
cies, all  aquatic  plants  growing  in  ponds 
and  slow-running  streams.  N.  apecioaum 
is  the  Sacred  Bean  or  Sacred  Lotus  of 
India.  It  is  a  native  of  both  the  East  and 
We:?t  Indies,  China.  Japan,  Persia,  and  Asiatic 
llussia.  According  to  Thunberg,  it  is  es- 
t<»enied  a  sacred  plant  in  Japan,  and  pleasing 
to  tlieir  deities,  the  images  of  their  idols  l>e- 
iug  often  represented  as  sitting  on  its  large 
leaves.  The  worship  of  the  Lotus  was  com- 
num  with  the  ancituit  Egyptians;  it  is  not 
now,  how«»vor.  to  be  met  with  on  the  Nile. 
Herodotus  descril»o<l  th(»  plant  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  et)niparing  the  receptacle  of  the 
flower  to  a  wa.sp's  nest.  Sculptured  repre- 
sentations of  it  abound  among  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian  temples,  and  many  other  circum- 
stances prove  the  veneration  i)aid  to  this 
plant  by  the  votaries  of  Isis.  The  Chinese 
have  sev«»ral  varieties,  the  most  beautiful  be- 
ing the  rose-colored  flowering  one.  They 
have  always  held  it  in  sacred  regard.  That 
character  has  not,  however,  limited  it  to 
merely  ornamental  purposes,  for  the  roots 
are  not  only  served  up  in  summer  with  ice, 
but  they  are  also  laid  up  with  salt  and  vine- 
gar for  the  winter.  The  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  fine  microscopic  down,  whieh,  by  re- 
taiidng  a  film  of  air  over  the  upper  surface, 
prevents  it  from  being  wetted  when  water  is 
poured  on  it,  the  water  rolling  off  in  drops ; 
this  has  a  very  pretty  appearance,  the  drops 
of  water  looking  like  drops  of  molten  silver. 
The  Hindoos  have  a  proverb  founded  on  this 
jwculiarity  of  the  leaves,  to  the  effect  that 
the  good  and  virtuous  man  is  not  enslaved  by 
passion  nor  polluted  by  viee;  for  though  he 
may  be  iinmei-sed  in  the  waters  of  temptation 
yet,  like  a  Lotus  leaf,  he  will  rise  uninjured 
by  t  horn.  N.  luteum  ( Yellow  Nelumbo  or  Water 
Chinquapin)  Is  a  very  iK'aiitiful  species,  with 
yellow  flowers  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, common  In  the  Westt^m  and  S(Uithem 
States.  It  has  b<»en  intro<luced,  probably  by 
the  Aborigines,  into  the  Delaware  near  Phila- 
dclnhiji,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey 
and  Connecticut  It  may  Ik)  grown  in  a  large 
tub,  or  in  a  tank,  in  tlie  same  manner  in 
which  the  white  Pond  Lily  is  often  grown. 

Nela'mbo.    See  Nelumbium. 
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Nemasty'lis.  From  nema^  a  thro  ad.  and  stylos, 
a  column ;  referring  to  the  slender  styie.  Nat. 
Ord.  IridcuxcB. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs,  natives  of 
Mexico  and  the  southern  United  States.  They 
can  be  grown  quite  successfully,  if  treated  io 
the  same  manner  of  Ixias  and  Spartuns. 
There  are  three  sp€fcies  in  cultivation— .y. 
geminiflora  (syn.  N.  aculus)  and  N.  purpureas, 
from  Texas,  and  N.  cadeslinus,  from  Florida. 
All  are  of  dwarf  growth  with  showy  blossoms, 
which,  however,  are  fugacious,  though  pro- 
duced continuously. 

Nemata'nthus.  From  nema,  a  thread,  and 
anthosj  a  flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  pendant, 
thread-like  peduncles  on  which  the  flowers 
are  suspended.    Nat.  Ord.  GesneracetB, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  trailing 
plants,  with  large  scarlet  flowei*s,  singly,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It  requires  a  warm, 
humid  atmosphere,  in  which  it  is  a  rapid 
grower.  It  is  a  native  of  Bi*azil.  Introduced 
in  1841. 

Neme'sia.  A  name  applied  by  Dioscorides  to 
denote  an  allied  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophu- 
lariacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  annuals  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  opposite 
or  whorled  leaves,  and  terminal  i*acemes  of 
white  and  purplish  tinted  flowers.  They  ai*e  of 
but  little  interest'. 

Nemopa'nthes.  Mountain  Holly.  From  nemos, 
a  grove,  and  arUhos,  a  flower;  it  being  gener- 
ally found  in  groves.  Nat.  Ord.  Aquifoliacra.. 
N.  CanadeuMis,  the  only  species,  is  a  bis'iu- 
tiful  hardy  shrub,  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tains from  Virginia  to  Maine,  Wisconsin  and 
northward.  It  was  formerly  called  Ilex  Cana- 
densis, and  is  popularly  known  as  Mountain 
Holly.  It  forms  a  handsome,  much-branched 
shrub,  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with 
small  whit4^  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  in 
autumn  by  large,  beautiful  crimscm  berries. 
It  is  increased  by  seeds  or  by  layers. 

Nemo'phila.  From  r»/»mo«,  a  glove,  and  pAiZfo, 
love;  the  plants  delight  in  a  shady  situation. 
Nat.  Ord.  Hyiirophyllacew. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  hardy 
annuals  from  California.  N.  insignis,  is  a 
lH>autiful  border  plant  with  lovely  blue  flow- 
ers, and  should  be  grown  in  a  moist,  partly 
shaded  situation.  The  seed  should  be  eo^ni 
very  early  in  spring  The  Nemophilas  make 
flne  pot  plants  for  flowering  in  the  green- 
house in  winti^r;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
seed  shoidd  be  sown  early  in  the  fall,  and  the 
plants  kept  rather  cool  in  winter. 

Neo'ttia.  From  neottia,  a  bird's-nest;  refer- 
ring to  the  interlacing  of  the  numerous  roots. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacere. 

A  genus  of  haniy  and  green-house  terrea- 
trial  Orchids  of  but  little  interest  and  rarely 
cultivated. 

Neottcypteris.  From  neottia,  a  bird's-nest,  and 
pteris,  a  fern ;  founded  on  the  Bird's  Nest  or 
Spleen  wort  Fern.  Linn.  Nat.  Ord.  iVfy- 
phdincetr. 

A  genus  of  very  interesting  Ferns  from  New 
ZeaIan-1  and  the  East  Indies,  found  in  all  good 
collections,  now  included  under  AspUnium. 

Nepentha'cead.  A  natural  order  of  curious 
shrubs  or  sub-shrubs  inhabiting  troolcal 
Asia,  Madagascar,    tropical    AuBtralU,  Kew 
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Caledonia,  and  especially  the  Malaj^an  Arohl- 
pelago.  Nepenthes^  tho  only  geiiuw  comprises 
upwartis  of  thirty  specie b. 

N^pe^Dthes.  Pitcher  Plant.  From  nepenlkmt 
grief ^HBBuaglng ;  its  Biipposed  medioiiial  qui^- 
lty»    Nat,  Ord,  NcpenthacetB. 

Among  the  many  curloue  forms  which 
abound  in  tho  vegetable  khigdoiu,  perhaps 
few  arre&t  more  general  attention  than  do  the 
members  of  this  genus.  The  extraordinary 
appendage  to  tho  apex  of  eaeh  leaf  htts  obtain- 
ed for  It  the  appropriate  appellatloa  of  the 
Pilehor  Plant,  Cormeeted  with  the  point 
of  the  leaf,  iiy  means  of  along,  pendant,  strap- 
like  Hgament,  hang;^  a  hollow  tube.s^ometimes 
of  the  eoior  and  eoiisistence  of  the  leaf,  shajied 
much  in  the  maniHU'  of  Bome  auiique  vase, 
which  will  hoJd  from  half  a  pint  to  nearly  a 
quart  of  water,  and  extending  over  the  mouth 
of  whieh  is  what  may  be  readily  likened  to  a  I 
lid,  the  whole  hanging  loosely  by  the  strap  be*  I 
fore  mentioned,  and  apfK^aring  only  as  though  | 
provided  by  a  beitelleent  Providence  to  eatch  i 
and  preserve  tie*  ilew;^  of  heaven  for  Um 
supply  of  the  animal  population  of  the  suUry 
clime  from  which  it  is  <.>bUtlne»L  In  culti- 
vation, the  species  require  very  similar  treat- 
ment to  what  is  usual  forEa^st  Indian  Orchids. 
They  aie  of  an  upiight.  blender  habit,  jvipjfr- 
ing  some  support  to  their  Ilexib|<»  bniiiehes; 
and  b»r  this  purpose  liglit  iron  rods  should  be 
fixed  to  llie  pot  or  basket  in  wtiieh  they  are 
grown,  and  eircidar  hoops  aftnrd  the  easiest 
meaJi&  of  fastiMdng  the  leaves  ami  pitehfrB  In 
their  respective  places.  Turfy  [>eal.  witli  an 
equal  quantity  of  Sphagnum  moss,  app(*a!*» 
to  be  the  most  proper  medium  for  their 
roots  and  with  adampatujosphere  of  aliout  Hu^ 
in  summer  tliey  grow  vigorously.  The  neces- 
sary reduction  of  heat  and  moisture  in  winter 
must  be  observed  wit  It  these  us  with  all 
other  plants.  N,  disiitiaioria^  the  first  intn^- 
duci'd  sfM-cles  is  still  in  eultlvation  though  it 
bus  In  i'u  superseded  in  eiae  and  beauty  by 
many  later  introductions.  N.  Rtiffl^Jiiana, 
hke  many  others  has  two  kinds  of  pitchers, 
those  cm  the  lower  leaves  being  bladder- 
sha^^ed,  with  t%vo  fringed  wings  in  front,  about 
four  incites  long  by  two  wide  and  beautifully 
spotted  with  rich  brown;  while  those  on  the 
up|)er  leaves  are  less  t>eautlfully  colored,  a 
gooil  deal  longer,  and  funnel-slmpefl,  mirrow- 
ing  grttduaily  to  tho  base  where  they  gracefully 
curve  upwan)«  N,  ealcaraiat  N^  Hookfrifimt^ 
N,  Nor^kma,  N.  lanaia,  N,  VeUchii  (sjTfi.  N. 
mmffiiini^a),  and  N.  Rajah  with  pitchers  a  tcuyt 
or  more  long,  aroafew  of  the  number  of  species 
Introduced  of  late  years,  while  the  hybridizer 
has  given  us  many  varieties  of  equal,  if  not 
greaU^r  licauty  and  Interest.  The  gt^jius  is 
distributetl  throughout  Bonieo,  Sumatra  and 
the  adjikcent  islands t^f  the  Indian  Archip'dago. 
Increase  is  had  by  cuttings,  or  by  s<»paniting 
tho  offst^ts  produced  near  the  base  of  the  stems 
<if  the  old  plants  ;  these  should  be  1ak*ui  otf  and 
jHitied  at  once  in  the  manner  of  mature  hpi^cb 
mens,  and  if  aih»wed  thit  warm*'!?!  part  of  tho 
houKi%  or  ft  brisk  bottom  heat,  th<"y  soon  *s- 
tabtish  themsi.dves.  To  twdh'vers  in  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  inseet-catlng  plants,  the 
Pitcher  Plants  offer  a  gi.Mxi  argument  In 
nearly  all  the  varieties  a  llidd  is  f(Kind  at  the 
bcittiun  of  the  **  pitchers/*  that  seems  U>  at^ 
tract,  and  at  the  same  time  jM^l^fUj  ants  that 
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floc*k  to  it  In  immense  numbers,  sometimes  a 
thousiind  being  found  in  a  single  **  pitcher.'* 
Mr.  William  Smith,  Su|xL*nntendent  In  the  Bo- 
ta^nie  Gardens,  Wa*?hlngton,  D.  C«,  holds  to  the 
belief  that  the  fluid  into.xicates  the  insects. 
First  intriMiueed  In  1820, 

ITep'eta.  Catnip,  Cat  Mint.  From  Nepei  a  town, 
iu  Tuscany.     Nat.  Ord.  LahiattB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaoeoua 
plants,  properly  clast^ed  with  troublesome 
weeds.  N.  ctitarki,  the  w*'ll-known  Cataip, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  vi-eful  herb,  and  N, 
Qlechoma  {CtVi}und  Ivy)  have  become  natural- 
ized tiiroughout  most  of  tho  States,  until  they 
have  biM?ome  mnre  troublesome  than  useful. 
The  latter  is,  however,  an  exeellent  com  pardon 
plant  to  Vinca  minor  for  covering  very  shady 
areas  or  door-yards  in  the  cities  or  for  grow- 
ing under  trees,  or  otln'r  very  shady  spots  in 
the  countrj',  N,  (J.  vat iPijiitft,  a  variety  its 
leaves  t>eautifuliy  vnriegatt'd  with  white*  has 
been  lately  introduced  from  Japan,  and  is  an 
exeellent  and  valuable  ba^^ket  plant,  and  it  will 
pi*obiibly  prove  hardy*  N.  tatiifiti,  is  now  being 
gi\>wn  in  rough  waste  places  for  Bee- food,  for 
which  it  is  said  to  be  valuable «  N.  MtinMini,  is 
an  old  plant,  ami  was  untie  used  a  good  deal 
for  edgings  to  borders  for  which  its  compai?t 
growth  Widl  suits  it.  The  other  species  are 
stiitablit  oidy  for  botanical  collections.  Syn. 
Gl^rfmtmi  and  Cnktria. 

Kcphe'lium.  An  ancient  name  ftn"  Biirdo<ik; 
applied  in  reference  to  the  «ilmilarity  of  tho 
lieads  of  the  llowers  and  seedi*.  Nat.  Ord. 
Sapindwr^T, 

A  suiall  genus  of  fruit -bearing  tre(»s  from 
China  and  tho  East  Indies.  N  Lifrhi,  the 
bei&t  varb'ty  has  fruit  nearly  rouml,  about 
one  Inch  and  a  half  iJi  dlann'ter,  with  a  tlun 
brittle  shell  of  a  r«»d  color,  wldch  is  cpjite 
warty.  When  fr<»sh,  they  are  (illHfl  with  a 
white,  almost  transparent,  sweet,  jellydlko 
pulp;  after  they  have  been  gathered  some 
time,  the  fruit  shrivels,  turns  blat^k,  and  then 
bears  stmio  res^unblanco  to  Prunes.  The 
Chinese  ait^  very  fond  of  these  fruits,  and 
consunje  large  quantities  of  them,  both  green 
and  in  the  dried  state,  preserved. 

fTephro'dlum-  From  nephroH,  a  kblney:  the 
shapi?  of  the  spc*re*cases.  Nat.  Unl.  Pofy/x?- 
diucaB, 

An  extensive  genus  of  Ferns,  dUtrib- 
uted  fr*'eW  over  the  warnter  parts  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds,  and  consisting  mostly 
of  BiK*eies  which  have  more  or  hms  the  asp«»et 
of  the  couinion  male  fern,  ^V,  Filixfium,  The 
most  lamili«r  spheres  Is  iV.  vtutle^  which  is 
every  when*  nict  with  in  collect  jt*na  of  culll* 
vftt<?d  ferns  as  well  as  among  dried  ferns  from 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  Many  beautl* 
ful  species  and  varieties,  both  hardy  and 
exotic,  are  now  In  cultivation,  and  are 
deser\*ed  favorites  In  all  colhu-tions.  The 
various  genei'a,  howevei-,  of  (his  se<;ihm  or 
group  *>f  Ferns,  us  Polift^tirhum^  Sagfrtia^ 
At^puthim,  L^istrea^  Kqithitidium,  etc,  have 
tH3en  so  mij(<'d  un  by  liotHnisiii  that  no  two 
agree  as  to  which  (><vrticular  genus  many  of 
the  species  belong. 

Kephro^epis.      From  nephron,  a  kidney,  and 

l^iM,  a  senile ;  referring  to  the  covering  of  tho 

8eed««r  spore-cases.     1^ at.  Orti.  Polf/ft^^diacets. 

A   conshlcrable  genus  of    very    handsome 

tn»pieal  Ferns.     N.  diivnilioides  furcntui  Is  by 
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far  the  fln<56t  of  tho  family,  and  the  otr*  best 
adaplerl  for  the  ordinary  git^eri-housio.  It  hits 
no  equal  for  tin*  Bitting  ro<»m  or  eonHerviitory, 
lH>ing  a  ra[iiil  (^rower^  of  gra^'eful  hfibit,  and 
not  liable  to  bo  iiijuri'd  by  budden  changes  of 
teniptfraturt'.  N,  exnUaia,  and  N*  tuhero»a 
(syn.  N.  cordifoUn),  aro  both  vf»ry  desiriible 
epet'ios,  t'r<pt'oially  for  lar^'i?  hanghig  baskets, 
iv.  DiiMi  is  aldo  a  v«ry  elt^gant  ispecies  having 
fascltiif's  of  nuirKin>U8  graceful  ly-artbing 
narrow  fronds.  Itwa*  Uitroductid  from  Duke 
of  York's  Isianrl  in  187«.  There  are  many 
other  int^freAling  and  heautiful  spiteios,  all 
of  easy  fultiiro,  and  rapidly  iiicrnai^ed  by 
division,  or  by  spores. 

Nephrospe'rma.  Fronj  nfij^hroA,  a  kidney,  and 
8}yerma^  a  noed  ;  referring  to  the  etiape  of  the 
seed.      Nat.  l^id.  Palmaceir, 

N.  Van  Houtt^anumt  the  only  deBoribe(3 
epi?eies,  is  a  very  elegant,  armed,  plonfc-atove 
palm,  with  pinnate,  graeofully  art*ln>d  leaves* 
divided  into  |-»endulous,  acuminate,  unequal 
eegmenls.  The  plants  aro  very  nt^eful  for 
(leeorative  purposes  in  the  young  Btate.  It 
was  introdiU!ea  from  the  8eyehelte  Lslanfls  in 
18G8,  and  is  propagated  by  imported  seeds. 
Kyiis.  Areca  tiobitiH^  iind  OmxMpennum  Van 
Hmdiranum. 

Ne'phthytis.  Nani(^d  after  Nt^phihyA,  the 
mother-in-law  of  Typhon,  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidpm. 
A  small  genus  of"  four  species^  of  which  N. 
picturtita  is  remarkable  for  the  handsome 
variegated  character  of  its  foliage.  This 
variegation  is  peculiar*  and  quit^*  unique  in 
character,  forming  a  pattern  resembling  in  out- 
line the  tips  of  fern-fronds  laid  between  the 
nen'es  of  the  briglit  green-<_'olored  leaves, 
with  their  points  all  directed  towards  the  base 
of  the  leaf.  Introduced  from  the  Congo  in 
1»87. 

Neptu'nia.  Named  after  the  mythological  deity 
Neptunej  In  reference  tt»  the  s|)ecies  growing 
in  water.     Nat.  Ord.  L^fpimhio,Htt\ 

A  singular  genus  comprising  iibout  eight 
Sfieciesof  prostrate,  often  Jloating  perennial, 
herbs  or  email  shrubs.  Nati  vea  i*f  North  and 
South  America,  tropical  Asia  and  Australia. 
N.  plena  (abounding)^  the  only  cultivated 
epeciesj  is  a  most  curious  and  Interesting 
"water-plant  with  yellow  flowers.  The  white, 
Bpongy,  lower  portion  of  the  Btems  full  of 
air*cells,  enal>ling  the  plant  to  float,  are  very 
remarkable.  The  leaflets  and  |>etioles  are  as 
irritable  as  thostj  of  Mimosa  pmlkn,  and  are 
of  au  extremely  delicate  yellowlBli -green 
color.  It  was  introduc<*d  from  Mexico  in 
1845.  N.  lutea  is  found  in  damp  soil  near  the 
coast»  Key  West  to  Alahiima  ana  westward. 

Nerl'ne.  Guernsey  Lily.  Named  after  Nrrim, 
daughter  of    Nerlua.       Nat.    Ord,    A  mar  1/10- 

Showy  bulbous  plants,  the  type  of  which  Is 
the  Guernsey  Lily,  and  which  are  natives  of 
the  Cai»«  of  Good  Hope,  China,  and  Japati. 
The  Guernsey  Lily  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  obtained  Its  English 
name  is  said  to  be,  that  a  ship  laden  with  these 
bulbs  and  other  plants  from  China  wiis  wrecked 
on  the  coiuit  of  Guernsey  ;  and  that  the  bulbs 
being  w*nshed onshore,  took  root  in  the  sandy 
soil  of  the  beach,  and  Nourished  there  so 
romai'Uably  as  to  be  sup  pose  il  to  be  natives 
of  the  island.  Whether  this  story  be  true  or 
not,   it  is  quite  certain  that  for  nearly  two 
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linndred  years  these  bulbs  have  been  ctiltl* 
rated  in  Guernsey  with  the  greatest  succese, 
growing  freely  in  the  open  air,  and  pnxlucing 
abundance  <»f  offsets  every  y<*ar,  fcttiu  which 
the  market  is  supplied.  The  bultisar*?  gcner* 
ally  planted  in  spring,  in  potjs  of  very  t*4Uidy 
loam,  and  phiecd  in  some  window  or  other 
situation  where  they  will  have  ph»nty  of  light. 
They  flower  in  Heptember  and  Oetober;  aod 
as  soon  as  they  have  Howe  red  the  bulbs  are 
generally  thrown  awn3\  as  they  are  said  never 
to  11  owe r  well  the  second  year.  Tliis  Is»  how- 
ever, entirely  the  fault  of  the  grower,  as,  if 
they  were  planted  In  a  well-drained,  sunny 
border  in  the  open  ground,  and  alltiwed  to 
mature  tlieir  new  bulbs  t^vQry  year  by  the 
agency  of  the  leaves,  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
they  would  live  as  bmg  as  any  of  the  kinds  of 
Narcissi,  and  llower  as  freely.  The  true 
Guernsey  Lily  is  y.  «timmv*is,  X.  curri/Qlia 
is  also  an  oxeeedlngly  i)eautifnl  species,  and 
one  of  the  most  vignnms  growers.  Th« 
flowers  which  appear  at  various  iiK?a.**r»ns,  are 
of  a  bright  glittering  scarlet,  ttie  petals  in  Iho 
sunlight  appearing  iis  if  sprinkled  with  gold- 
dust.  It  is  probably  the  most  showy  or  the 
gt-nus,  and  is  known  In  cultivation  as  Ammyl- 
tis  or  Xerine  FothTgiUia, 

Ne'rium.  Oleander.  From  neroH,  moist ;  refer* 
ring  to  their  native  places  of  growth.  Nat, 
Ord.  Aptjciffuicea. 

NerittM  okander  and  its  varieties  are  old  and 
valued  inhabitants  of  our  green»houses ;  their 
largo  and  hanilsome  flowers  either  double  or 
single,  pink  or  white,  produced  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  liuviiig  made  them  general 
favorites.  As  the  flowers  are  borne  only  on 
mature,  well-ripened  shoots,  tlie  plants  must 
bo  well  exposed  to  snn  and  air  during  their 
period  of  growth.  JIany  l>eautlful  varietiee, 
tnith  double  and  semi-<iouble,  mostly  of  Contl* 
nentat  origin,  have  been  in  trod  need  of  lato 
years,  artd  are  the  niore  valuable  on  a<^rcount 
of  their  bhioming  freely  when  in  a  young  <»r 
dwarf  state.  Neriurns  are  easily  prc»pagat^d 
l»y  cuttings  of  the  matuivd  leading  shoot^s  in 
a  close,  narrow,  warm  place,  or  they  may  be 
rooted  successfully  in  bottles  of  water,  and 
afterwards  potted  carefully  in  soil.  Their 
prlncipiil  insect  enemy  is  the  White  S^^ale, 
which  only  persistent  sponging  or  washing 
with  kerosene  emulsion  will  subdue.  Not- 
withstanding their  beauty  they  are  one  of  the 
most  virulent  of  vegetable  poisons  The 
leaves  are  fatal  to  animals;  the  fli>vvei^  have 
caused  death  to  those  who  cfirelessiy  pleked 
and  ate  them,  and  it  is  on  record  that  the 
branches  divested  of  their  bark,  and  used  a» 
skewers,  have  poisoned  the  meat  roasted  on 
them,  and  killed  seven  out  of  twelve  poi'sona 
who  partook  of  it. 

Ne'rtera.  From  nerkroa.  lowly;  referring  to 
the  habit  of  the  genus.     Nat.  Ord.  Hvhiat^* 

A  small  genua  of  cr<*eplng.  herljaeeou* 
plants,  indigenous  to  the  mountains  of  Java, 
the  Phiilipine  and  S^uidwich  Islands,  the 
Andes  of  South  America,  Ausiralia,  and  New 
Zealand.  N.  dcpremat  the  Brml  Plant,  com- 
monly known  under  the  altHuni  name  of 
Flowering  or  Fruiting  Duckweed,  is  a  beauti- 
ful hardy  jK*rennial  rock  plant,  forming  a 
dense  carpet,  close  to  the  ground,  of  creeping 
stems  thickly  covered  with  tiny,  small,  ovate, 
almost  fleshy  leaves.  The  plant  is  oxeeedlttgiy 
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^Attractive  and  conspit'uous  when  covered  with 
Its  briglit  orange-red  orerimBori  borinos  about 
the  Bii^i*  of  smail  pea&.  and  wl;iok  an*  produced 
in  the  ^'reatoBt  profusicfn-  It  may  beirKireased 
from  seeds,  i>ut  Ib  generally  pn>i>agate<i  by 
division  of  the  root,  any  ^nmll  jiieee  of  which 
will  root  freely*  It  i?^  also  well  ltd  a  pled 
for  growing  in  pots  or  shallow  pans.  Intro 
duced  fn»m  the  Antarctic  Mountains  In  ISGH. 

Nerveft.  The  strong  veins  upon  the  leaves  or 
Mowers. 

Kervose.    Nervous ;  full  of  neiTes. 

Ne&se'a..  A  genus  of  Lijihractft^  oomprNing 
about  a  dozen  spoeles  r>f  ereet,  li*afy,  per**nnlal 
herbs,  or  sul>shriib6,  natives  of  America  and 
Afritui,  with  yelhnv»  purple,  or  bUiO  Howers. 
N.  verticitlata,  our  native  BpeeieH,  Is  a  nio8t 
showy  plant,  with  four  to  six-stded  sterns,  two 
to  six  feet  long,  bei^ring  axillary,  rose  colored 
flowers  on  short  peiliei^a.  Found  in  swampy 
ground,  eoiunion  in  the  Eastern  8tiites» 

Wetted^veioed.       Furnished    with    braacblDg 

veiurt  ft»rmiiig  net- work. 
Nettle.     See  Urtica. 
Nettle  Tree.    See  aUis. 
Neuma'nnia.      A  genus,   now    included  under 

Pitcuirrikt. 
Neurolo'ma  arabidifolia.  A  synonym  for  Arabm 

albidii. 
Ne'vltuJa.     Named  in  honor  of  tlae  Rtv.  R.  D. 

Ntvius^  of  Alabama,  the  discoverer.   Nat  Urd. 

X.  AlabfiTufimiAf  the  only  fipeeles,  is  a  hand- 
some shrub,  with  slender brmiehes  and  numer- 
ous large,  white,  solitary  or  clustered!  flowers 
on  terminary  p<ulunclei*.  It  differs  from  its 
allies,  Kerria^  RhodotypiiA,  ete.,  in  having  no 
petals,  the  absence  of  wliieh  i^  compensated 
by  the  large  spreading  persistent  calyx -lobes. 
It  was  discovered  in  Alabama  in  188*2,  and  may 
Ik*  |iropagated  by  cuttings. 

Nc'w  Jersey  Tea.     See  Oiajmihits. 

New  Zealand  Flax.     See  Phortnium. 

New  Zealand  Spmach.  Tetrafpnia  expam^a. 
This  is  grown  as  a  substitut«i  for  summer 
Spinach,  being  of  a  delicate  flavor,  and  con- 
tinuing available  the  whole  summer.  ThiA 
species  is  found  io  Tasmania,  Australia^  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  both  sides  of  Stmth  America, 
as  well  as  in  New  Zealand  and  Jap*in*  It  is  a 
hair-hardy  annual  under  cultivation,  and  was 
i  1 1 1  rcw  I  ue  od  i  1 1  to  England  f  rom  N  ♦*  w  Zeal  an  d  i  n 
1772  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  on  his  return  from 
accompanying  Captain  Cor»k  on  his  first  voy- 
age around  the  world,  and  disseminated  by 
the  Englisli  Beedsmen. 

New  Zealand  Tea.    Lepiospermum  aeoparium. 

Nica'ndra.  Named  after  Nicandert  who  wrote 
on  medicine  and  botany  abcjut  150  A.D, 

A  genus  of  Solanncet^,  comprising  only  one 
spixdes,  N,  FhyHaloidfH  (Winter-cherrydlke), 
>  called  from  the  resend)laTice  of  its  fruit  to 
bat  of  Phvsaliw,  is  a  stout  annual  plant, 
kbout  two  feet  in  height,  with  smooth,  deeply 
siiiuatecl  leaves.  Introduced  from  Peru  In 
1759. 

Nloo'tlana.  Tobacco.  Named  In  honor  of  John 
Nirolj  of  Nismes,  ambas-nador  from  the  King 
of  France  to  Portugal,  who  priKJured  the  first 
seeds  from  a  Dtitrhnian,  who  had  them  from 
Florida.    Nat.  Ord.  Solaiuuxa, 
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Of  this  extensive  genus  of  annuals  and  per- 
ennials, t^e  best  known  and  most  generally 
cultivat«*d  is  N.  kibacum,  and  its  varieties. 
There  are,  however,  several  other  species 
largely  cultivated,  purticularly  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  W*'st  Indies.  The 
speciiic  name,  Uihtzntm,  accunling  to  Hum- 
boldt, is  deriv'ed  from  the  Haytian  word  for 
the  pipe  in  which  the  ln>rb  is  smoked,  tfml 
which  has  bMcn  tiansfernHJ  from  the  inslru- 
roe  lit  to  th*>  planL  N,  r^pnnd^i  is  largely 
gmwn  in  the  West  Indies,  and  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  celebrated  Havana  cigars. 
**  Smoking  is  a  custom  of  very  great  antiquity 
in  both  liemispheres»  although^  previous  to 
the  discoveiy  of  Amenea,  it  was  not  common 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  Worlil,  and 
the  substances  snioked  were  either  Hemp  or 
such  herbs  as  Coltsfoot.  But  whenGdumbus 
and  his  followers  lauded  in  Cuba  in  1492» 
tliey  discovered  the  far-famed  Tobacco  in 
common  use  among  the  natives;  and  subse- 
quent explorers  found  it  was  spread  over  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  where  it  had  been 
cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  The  pleas- 
antly soothing  eCFects  of  ttiis  now  herb  were  so 
enticing  that  it  soon  found  patrons  among  the 
adventurers,  andin  an  almost  incredibly  short 
time  after  their  return  U>  Spain,  tobacco- 
smoking  began  to  be  ijractleed  in  Europe ;  but 
it  did  not  gain  much  ground  among  the  nations 
of  the  North  until  the  famous  Sir  Waller  Ra- 
leigh and  his  companions  Introduced  the 
custom  into  England  in  1586,  At  first  It 
met  witli  the  most  violent  opposition;  kings 
prohibited  It ;  pnpes  fulminated  bulls  against 
it;  and  snluuis  Henlenced  smokers  to  the 
most  cruel  kindjj  of  death.  Persecution,  how- 
ever, only  help*'d  to  spread  It.  In  spite  of  all 
penalties,  the  custom  rapidly  progressed,  un- 
til, at  the  present  day,  it  may  be  said  to  bo 
almost  universally  practiced  by  both  civilised 
and  uncivilized  man."  N.  qffinis  Is  a  good 
border  plant,  having  longiuVied  white  flowers, 
which  open  aiMuit  *j  P.  M,,  and  emit  a  power- 
ful and  pheasant  odor  during  the  evening  and 
night.  ^V.  Wigandioifit'M^  a  siinibby  species 
from  Columbia,  has  large  ovat-e-acnniinato 
leaves,  and  is  well  adapted  for  snb-troplcal 
gardctung. 

Nierembe'rgia.  In  honor  of  John  Etmebiim  Nk- 
remberg,  a  Spanish  Jesuit^  auth<»r  of  a  History 
of  Nature,  Antwerp,  1<>15,     Nat.   Ord»  SoUl- 

A  very  interesting  genus  of  annuals  and 
green-house  herhaeeous  jx^rennlnls,  natives  of 
Central  and  South  Amnrica.  These  inU*rest- 
ing  little  plants  wtdl  deserve  attention.  N. 
^^limufM  and  N.  grariim  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  ehiss  of  plants  adapted  for 
emb«41ishing  the  rtnwer  garden  in  summer,  or 
••turning  out/'  as  it  is  termed.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  either*  in  a  tolerahlv  gor>d  situation, 
will  keep  up  a  dtsphty  from  June  till  out  ofTby 
the  autumnal  fros^is ;  nor  are  the  other  sptXiles, 
N.  arihkUa  and  N.  cal}/cimi,  deficient  In  beauty, 
though  n*>t  so  well  adapteil  for  this  purpose, 
becausio  of  their  moie  extended  haldt.  N, 
riruUiria,  Introduced  from  La  Plata  in  1866.  is 
a  very  handsumo  hardy  perennial,  bearing 
white  flowers  with  a  pale-yellow  centre.  It  is 
a  low-growing  plant,  and  Is  in  flower  from. 
June  till  fall  In  the  open  border.  This  species 
id  much  U6*ed  in  cemetery  decoration.    Cut- 
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tiugs  put  in  during  the  winter  In  tlie  green' 
houses  will  make  Ene  plant**  for  planting 
out  m  spring. 

Nigella,  Lc.ve-ln  a-Mist,  or  Devil-in-tlm-Bush. 
From  nif]fT,  black;  the  color  of  tlie  seeds. 
Nat.  OriL  RnnfincuiarefE. 

Aimual  plautb,  with  8howy  flowers,  w*hlch 
are»  li^jwever^  almost  biddt^ii  by  thc*lr  leafy 
Ijivolucreii,  N.  Hi^panita  in  thn  handsomest 
©peeiet^.  They  only  retjuiro  sowing  in  Miin'h 
or  Aprilin  the  open  border;  or  they  may  be 
sown  in  autumn,  at*  they  will  st^nd  the  winttsr 
without  proteetiont  and  will  tlms  be  ready  to 
How e r  eu r I y  i n  t ho  b u m m e r .  T li ey  are  j nos t ly 
natives  of  the  siouth  of  Europe,  and  have  lung 
bet*n  in  cultivation. 

Niger.     Bla<_'k,  or  black  a  little  tbiged  with  gray* 

Night  B:oofiiiu6  Cereua.     See  Cerem, 

Night  Bloomiug  Jasmine.     See  Cestntpi. 

Night  Flower.  A  name  glvun  to  XifdafUHes 
urhur-iri^iii. 

Night  Scented  Stock.  A  common  imtne  applied 
to  lhj*iurii<  trmtiH,  MntthioUi  iri»tis^  AI.  odora- 
ttMsimu,  etc. 

Nishtsliade.    See  Solunum. 

Night  Shade.     Deadly.     Atropa  Bdladonna. 

Night  Shade.    Enehantor's.    See  Circa^t, 

Nigrescens.  Nigricans.     BlackiBb. 

Nimble  Will  or  Drop  Seed.  .\,  popular  name 
for  the  grass  MuhUtilivrtjia  diffima. 

Nl'pa.  The  name  of  the  tree  in  the  MolueeoB. 
Nat.  Ord.  Paimacra. 

N.  fntcIieutM,  the  only  representative  of  the 
genus,  is  an  omaiuenlal,  unarmed^  palm-like 

t>iant,  with  &  eree;iiiig,  f  yrcated  trunk,  feathery 
eavea,  and  large  round  bunches  of  fruits.  Dr. 
Seemujiii,  in  the  **  Treasury  of  Botany,"  savs: 
**  It  i-t  commt>rily  met  with  in  the  s^ilt  marshes 
of  the  counts  aud  inlands  of  the  Indian  seas, 
and  is  generally  classed  with  Pandimac^m,  or 
I^macetF^  butcloes  not  quite  agree  with  either 
of  these  natural  orders.  A  tjimilar  plant 
abounds  In  the  tertiaiy  for  mat  io  us  at  the 
mouth  of  tl^e  Thames,  where  its  fruit  must  at 
one  time  have  floated  about  in  ob  great  pro- 
fusion as  those  of  N.frtdicans  do  at  the  pres- 
ent day  in  Indian  rivers.  It  is  rather  dilTb 
cult  to  grow  and  is  found  to  sncooed  l>e8t  with 
the  pot  partially  submerged  in  water;  it  was 
introdueed  to  cultivation  m  1823. 

Nlph^'a.  From  nipkost  snow;  In  allusion  to 
its  pure  white  Ibmertt.  Nat,  Ord.  GV^rwrooecp, 
A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  pure  white  Ilowers.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Aehimnn'M;  it  ret^uires  the 
eame  treatm^^nt.  and  is  irjcreased  In  the  same 
manner.  Introduced  from  New  Grenada  and 
Guatemala  In  1841. 

Nipho^boluA.  From  niphoholottt  eovoi^d  with 
snow  ;  n-ferriug  to  the  white  covering  of  the 
spore  cases.    Nat.  Ord.  Pob/podiact€p. 

A  genus  of  Ferns  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  They  were  separated 
from  Pdt/podiumr  to  which  they  lH»ar  a  elose 
rescmbhinee.  Some  of  the  species  are  very 
beautiful,  and  well  adapte<l  for  the  Fern-C4i©e. 
They  are  lucrvased  by  division  or  by  spores. 

Ni'tldoB.  Having  an  even,  smooth*  polished 
surface,  im  many  seeds. 
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Nitra'ria.  FnMn  niirum,  nitre;  first  found  by 
Schrel>er  near  the  nitre  works  In  Siberia.  Nat. 
Ord*  MaipighiaceAB. 

Lrow  sliruba  with  white  flowers,  which  aro 
very  hardy,  and  will  grow  well  In  situations 
exposed  to  the  sea.  In  gardens,  the  ground 
In  which  they  grow  should  be  oecafiionally 
watered  with  water  in  w^hich  saltpetre  ha^ 
been  dissolved, 

Niva'lis,  Growing  near  snow,  or  appearing  at 
a  season  when  snow  is  on  the  groiind, 

Niveus.    Snow-white;  the  purest  white. 

Node.  That  part  or  point  in  a  stem  from  whlek 
a  leaf,  whether  eomplete  nr  lncoaiplete» 
arises. 

Nodose.  Nodulose.  Knotti^d;  having  many 
nodes  or  knots. 

No-Eye  Pea.  Of  the  West  Indies.  See  Cte- 
JnnitA. 

Noi33'ttia.  Named  after  L.  C.  Noiaette,  n 
Fr*'nch  fmr8ei\vman,  author  of  **  Le  Jai'Uin 
Frutier,"     Nat.  Urd.  V'mkir^fE, 

^V.  tongifolia,  the  only  rultlvrtted  sp<?olort,  is 
a  green-lumsje  evergreen  **iirub,  intHMlueed 
fnun  Cayenne  In  1824.  The  flowers  are  cream 
eolor,  produced  In  large  clusters.  Propa- 
gaUnl  by  cuttings. 

Nola'na.  From  no/a,  a  little  bell:  the  form  of 
tlie  flowers.     Njit.  Ord.  Ctmrohmlacro!, 

Trailing  annuid  plants,  with  pretty  bliio 
flowers,  that  only  require  sowing  in  early 
spring  in  the  open  border.  N.  atriptieifotia, 
the  bandf^^miest  species,  8trongl3'  res*'mbled 
Convoh^ubiM  minor.  They  are  natives  of  Cliili 
and  Peru,  and  were  introdueed  In  1825, 

Nolaua'ceae.  A  natural  order  now  Included 
under  C&niyolvidiicea:. 

Noli'na.  Named  after  P.  C,  Nolin,  a  French 
iKitantst  of  the  last  century.     Nat.  Ord.  Liiia^ 

A  genus  of  about  a  dozen  species,  natives  of 
Moxiei^  and  tlie  southern  United  Stales.  K, 
Oeorgiana  (Georgian)  is  a  showy  plant,  with  a 
very  large  tunieatetl  bulb,  and  numeri>u:i 
small  whibi  lk»wers  crowded  in  long  bracl^^'d 
ra<^!eraes  borne  on  seapcs  two  to  three  f<H*t 
Idgh.  It  is  found  on  di-y  sand  hills  Id  ihe 
middle  districts  of  Georgia  and  8<iuth  Caro- 
lina, and  flowerw  in  April  and  May.  This 
genus  is  now  included  by  Mr,  Baker  under 
fipiiuiHtrnen. 

None-ao-Pretty.     Sax^raga  umbrasa. 

No'nnea.  Named  after  J.  P.  Nonne^  of  Erfurt, 
a  German  writer  OD  botany,  1729-1772.     Nat. 

Ord.  BormpnafydF, 

A  rather  large  genus  of  hardy  or  halMiardy 
plants  of  little  interest,  except  in  botanical 
collections. 

Noon*Fk>wer,  or  Noon-tide,  Troffopogtm  pra^ 
eeiuia. 

Nopmlea.    From  Nopal,  the  Mexican  name  for 
a  Cactus.    Nat.  Ord.  Cactaaef^ 
A  small  genua  of  fleshy  shrubby  plants* 

closely  allied  to  OfmiUki,  from  which  tht»y 
differ  in  having  oreet  and  conlvent,  not  ex- 
expanding,  petals,  and  the  stamens  being 
shorter  than  the  style,  but  longer  than  the 
condla.  N,  coccinAttfrra^  larg<;ly  cultivated 
in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  as  food  for 
the  cochineal  inseets,   is    better    known    sa 
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OpurUia  eocdnelUf era  \mi\*>r  whh:b  name  it  is 
described  in  this  wurk,  ttiid  wliich  t^w. 
K'ora'atea.      Aitered  from  Gonoi*a-anie^riy  tiio 
Guiana  namo  of  N^    Guianensis.     Nat.   Ord. 
Tcrftst  torn  iacew, 

A  gtnius  of  hutidsDiiie  GpipliyUd  or  elinibing 
ehriibby  ulants,  natives  t»f  tliu  tropieai  parts 
t*f   Amertott,     A    Tow    Bpeoic^s    are    in    culti- 
vation.      N.    (htifuienHiH    has    violet  colored 
illowers  on    Joni^    spik<»H    with   lar^'e    searlet 
Ibraets*    TUo  hyiim'iHin  are  riMJ,  and  tlirow  out 
roots  t>y  which  th<»y  an»  snpporu»d.     It  is  a 
boauiiful  fipf^cies  and  was  introduced  to  t?ult!* 
vatlon  :u  1«18. 
Norfolk  Island  Pine.    See  Araumria  exceisa, 
Kormal.    Whon  tlio  ordinary  structure  peculiai' 
to  the  family  or  genus  is  in  nowiso  departod 
In  'in. 
Korw^ay  Maple,    Acer  Plaianoides, 
Norway  Spruce.    Soe  Abies  exfelsa. 

Nosebleed,  A  common  name  for  tlio  Yarrow. 
A rhiltfi I  MiiUfoliu »u 

Notelae'a.  From  notoM,  south*  and  Elaia,  the 
Olive;  in  aUusion  to  the  form  and  native 
place  of  the  apeeies.     Nat.  Ord.  Oleacetx. 

A  genus  of  green-houBe  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  The 
fiowens  m'e  white  and  are  borne  In  axillary 
racemes;  the  leaves  are  opponite  and  entire. 
N.  Ugxmirina,  lh»^  Tasmanian  Ironwood,  yields 
an  extremely  hard  dens©  wo<id»  whicli  is  used 
as  a  anbstittit«  for  lignum^viteB,  and  for  turn- 
ery  and  inlaid  work. 

Nothochiae^na.  From  nothns,  spurious,  and 
diiatmi,  a  cloak;  ho  me  of  the  Hpr*eies  appear 
to  have  on  involucre,    Nat.  OnL  PfAt/podi- 

An  extensive  genus  of  green- bouse  Ferns 
found  in  almost  every  tropieal  and  Hnb-trnpl- 
cal  country.  It  is  relateii  to  Polypodium ,  dif^ 
fering  only  In  the  #on.  A  number  t»f  the  sp*** 
cies  have  been  in  trod  need  into  the  Fern-hou&<% 
and  among  them,  iV*  «4>fa,  a  fhit?  Si  her 
Fern,  ami  ^V.  Jtavenn  (syn.  A'.  chrt/Mophutkii  n 
very  beuutlfid  miniature  Golden  Flmii  ;  N, 
i  htnH4/inoH<t,  N^.  yfurnnUe  (an  til  most  hardy  spe- 
cies >,  N,  trichomanoides,  N.  aniphurea^  and  JV. 
Eckionianat  are  all  very  doHirable  epecies. 
They  are  propagated  by  spores. 

Nothosco'rdum.  From  tiofhoH,  spurious,  and 
Hcordoii,  >»:arlio ;  in  ref'^'ejire  to  the  near  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  this  genus  and 
Allium.     Nat  Onl.  LiliacnB. 

A  genus  eom prising  about  ten  speoiea  of 
green-in M J >^e,  m  lutrdy  bulbs,  closely  alli<'d  to 
Allium,  litui  jMiita,  in  whirh  genera  the  Hpeeies 
of  this  genus  are  by  wome  nutlioritins  dls- 
Jrihuted.  Natives  of  North  and  tropioal 
America,  and  China. 

Notospa'rtlum.  Fmm  votOfi^  southern^  and 
Sptiriium^  Broom  ;  in  referr^nee  tn  its  being  a 
native  of  the  sou  the  ru  Hemisphere,  and  Its 
Broom-like  appearance.     Nat.   Ord.   Legami- 

N.  CarmichfFlifE  the  only  species.  Is  a  bejtuti- 
ful  and  iateresting,  half-hardy,  Broom-like 
shrub,  or  small  tree.  '*ThiH,  the  'Fink- 
Broom,'  of  the  r»Jsidentsof  liie  Miildle  Islands 
of  New  Zealand,  is  one  of  the  mtist  bentitlful 
plants  in  the  colony,  and  Is  f  urth<T  nmuirkable 
as  b«?ing  a  member  of  what  is  one  oT  the 
Iftrgtsst  families  of  plantj^  in  every  part  of  the 
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world,  except  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  the 
absence  of  LegumlnoMm  in  New  Zealand,  in  con- 
trast with  their  great  abundance  in  Anstralin, 
is  the  most  singular  filature  in  the  Flora  ol' 
the  Iblmnl,  ' — Hooker. 

Nudicatilia.    When  a  stem  has  no  leaved. 

Nu'phar.     Yellow  Water  Lily.     From   Nai^far, 
the  Arable  lor  Water  Lily.     Nat.    Ord,    Nym- 

Tiie  several  species  included  in  the  genus 
are  common  in  ponds  and  stagnant  water  in 
the  Mid  die,  Northern,  and  Western  StaUiS, 
and  are  known  aw  Yellow  Water  Liiies. 

Nut.  A  hard  Indohisoent  pericarp,  usually 
containing  only  one  seed,  the  frnit  or 
kernel  of  the  seed  'jf  various  plants;  rarely 
apjilied  to  certain  tubers. 

Acf^ou,  tlie  Ciishew  Nut.  Anacardium  ocet- 
deriiah, 

Ar.     See  BnniumJteJCtiOi*um^ 

Barbadoes.      The  seed  of  Ctimts  purtjans. 

Harcelt>mt.     A  variety  of  CorifluH  Aveftana, 

Bedda.  The  fruit  of  Terminalia  Bellerira,  called 
also  Bastard  Myrobalans, 

Ben.      The  winged  jaeed   of  Mormga  pleri/ffo- 

Betel.     The  seed  of  Ar^ca  Catechu. 

Bitter.      Ciirjfn  amant. 

Blatider.     Stnphtfltu  trifoliuta  and  8.  phmatn. 

Bni/il  <«r  C»i.sULnha.      The  seed  of  Berlholkiia 

exCi'lsa, 
Bread.     The  fruit  of  Bnmimum  AUmsirnm. 
Bread*  Monkey.    The  fruit  of  Adansonia  digi- 

lata. 
Buffalo.     The  fruit  of  Pt/rularia  aleiftra, 
Butt<'r-     Jngtans  rinfreu. 
Cimdle.     The  i^f^^^ii  i)t  Aieuritr.H  triloba. 
CiLslievv.      The  se^nl  itf  Anacardium  turith^ntith\ 
Cob.     A  variety  of  Vorylms  Amllnnn. 
C<  *coa.     Cocoa  n  iicifera. 

Cocoa,  Double tu' Sea.     Lotio/ff'<i.  Sri/rhfikitftia. 
Cilia  or  Kolhi-     The  seed  of  C<Ait  nntminaia. 
OH^ullla.     The  fruit  of  Aftabnfunifera. 
Earth.      ArachiH  hfpogtmi,  aUo  BuniumJl4ijntO' 

sanit  and  Canim  bHlbo-casta7tum, 
Elk.     The  fruit  of  Pifrularia  ole\fer(i* 
French.     Jugktns  regia. 
Ground.     Araehis  htfpotjcp^^  also  a  common 

name  for  Arabia  (Panax)  trifolia. 
Hazel,  Englisli,  Cori/ltm  A  vet  in  it  a. 
Hazel,  American.       CoryluH  Atnerieana  nn<\  C, 

roHtrala. 
Hiekoiy.     Cart^a  Alba,  and  other  species. 
Hog  or  Pig.     Carya  poreimi. 
Hog  Pea.     A  common  name  for  Amphkarjiaa, 

which  see. 
Ivory.     PkiftrhphaM  jnai*rocnrpa. 
Jesuits'.      TrnfHi  nutann. 
Malabar.     Adakola  Vasirju 
Marking,  Marajiay  or  Mat^h.     The   nuts  t»f 

Semecarptui  Anaeardiitm. 
Mocker  or  Moker.     Ttie  nut  of  Carya  tomen' 

tosa. 
Monkey.      Arnchis  hifjiogtra,  and  the  sei'ds  of 

AiiacnrdiuttK 
Oil.      The  fruit  of  Pyrtdarm  {Hatniltonia)  olH- 

/era,  also  a  West  Indian  name  for  the  seeda 

HiiHnttJ*  com mun p* . 
01  i ve .     T  h  e  f  n  I  i  t  o  f  EliTocarp  hh  , 
Pea.     B<-'e  Arachis  hjmogiFa, 
Pecan.     Carya  olitHFjormitt, 
Physic.     Oufcuspurtjaiu*,    (Byn.  Joirophapm^ 

ffana.) 
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ttntl  Lujtemburffiu,  and  about  oao  hundred  and 

fifty  spotiies. 
Ockra  or  Oclira.     Abelmaschus  esculetUuH, 
Ociiraceous.  Having  tlie  color  of  uiay,  or  yellow 

Ocliroca'rpua.  From  ochros,  pale  yt^llow,  and 
karpoH,  Q,  fruit ;  alluding  t<T  tiio  color  of  Uio 
traits.     Nat,  Ord.  Giiiii/ertE. 

A  genuB  of  tropicai  troes,  natives  of  Africa, 
Afiiai  and  the  Maw!ar<.*n*3  Inlands,  of  little 
horticiiltnral  intt^resi.  O.  Africanus^  benrn  a 
large  fruit  with  a  thick  rind  and  a  yellow  pulp. 
The  tnttj  abounds  with  a  yeiJow  resinous  gum . 
Syn.  Mammea, 

Ooliroleu  cub.    W  h  1 1  i  s  Ii  y <?1  J  o  w  . 

Ocliro'ma.  Cork- wood.  From  oekrtp*,  pale ; 
referring  to  Un^  Ilow^^rs.  Nat.  Oni.  Maivitcem. 
0.  LagopitH^  a  tree  growing  from  tldrty  tt> 
fifty  feet  Irlgh,  known  as  Oirkwood,  ik  com- 
mon in  the  West  Indices  and  CViitral  Am*^ru'tt, 
when*  it  is  employwl  as  a  huhstituti*  for 
cork,  for  stopping  hnttles  ;  it  is  also  wxtenbively 
uisM^ti  for  inaiiing  rafts,  Hoatti  for  llnhing  nets, 
and  other  purposes  where  liglit  wood  is  re- 
quired, 

Ochro'pteris.  From  ochma,  pale-y*dlow,  and 
pterij<f  a  Feni ;  alluding  t*i  the  color  uf  the 
plant.     NaL  Ord.  Poli/poiUac€(E. 

O,  pullen«,  the  only  described  spcchis,  Is  an 
exti"emely  rare  and  beautiful  Ff*rn  reipiiring 
an  abundantHj  of  heat  and  jaoiMtiire  to  grow 
It  ftueees&fully.  It  has  large  decompound 
fronds,  with  snmll,  glosi^y,  coriaceous  plnulet^, 
and  is  an  intri>duction  from  the  Maseanine 
Inlands  and  Mauritius. 

O'cimum.  Basil.  From  Okimon,  the  old  Greek 
name  u^ed  by  Theophrastus  for  Basil.  NaU 
Ord.  LabiixUF, 

A  somcwliat  extensive  genuR  of  fragrant 
and  aromaiie  plants,  mostly  nativ*»s  of  India. 
Tlu>  most  iniporUint  of  tiieui  art*  O.  bit^ilirum, 
the  Sw<M«i,  or  Common  Basil,  a  tcnd'M'  annunl, 
introduced  fnuu  India  in  1548,  and  0.  mini* 
mum,  ih*^  Dwarf  or  Bush  Basil,  a  nalivis  of 
Chili,  and  iutn<duced  in  1573.  The  leaves  of 
both  species  Jiave  a  strong  aromatic  Hmell, 
and  ore  much  used  in  seasoning  soups  and 
various  other  dishes. 

Ooo'tea.  Sniil  U*  Im*  the  native  name  i»f  the  tree 
in  OuiaiUL.     Nut.  Ord.  LaaracefF, 

A  large  genus  comprising  about  two  hun- 
dred trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  trtipical 
America,  a  few  lM»ing  found  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  South  Africa,  and  the  Mascarene 
Islands.  M.  huJUUa,  probably  the  only  species 
yet  introiluceil,  has  email  green  Ibiwers,  and 
is  a  plant  of  comparatively  llttte  Interest. 
It  is  also  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
Oreoditphne  InUfata. 

Octome'ria.  From  okto,  eight,  anil  wwn*^,  apart ; 
in  allusion  to  the  pollen  masses.     Nat.  Ord. 

A  genus  of  gnnui-houfte  epiphytal  Orchids, 
natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  the  \V*»st  Indies^. 
They  arc  turious  little  PteurothalliHr-Uke  Or* 
chids,  and  an>  frequently  i in port^'d  along  with 
Brometlads,  about  tho  I>»lscs  of  which  they 
grow  tm  the  trunks  of  tre»*s,  O,  graminifoHa, 
with  pale  yellow  flowers,  and  O.  SttundrrMiana, 
-with  ytdloV  flowers  strined  with  purple,  are 
the  l>06t  known  species.  The  latter  waa  tntro- 
duoed  from  Brazil  in  li^^. 
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Ocnlatua.  Marked  with  ooncentrlo  spots  of 
different  colors  or  tints. 

O'cymum.     A  synonym  of  Ocimum,  whfeb  giie. 

Odea  or  Oidea.  A  Greek  termination  signifying 
siniilarity  ;  as  Pbyllodea,  leaf-like. 

Odoiitade'nia.  From  o4oti>t,  odontoH,  a  tooth, 
and  ftiku,  a  gland ;  in  allusion  to  the  tlvi** 
toothed  glands.     Nat.  Ord   Apocjpiacem. 

A  genus  i>f  shrubby  plants,  natives  mostly 
of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  0.  B^yfiHuma,  the  only- 
introduced  species,  btts  showy  yellow^  dcli- 
caudy-soented  llowers,  borne  in  large,  loose 
hunches,  and  is  an  excellent  plant  for  training 
on  the  rafters  of  the  plant-stove.  It  is  prt^pa- 
gated  by  cuttings,  and  was  introdueed  from 
Trinidad  in  Ifc^l.     Syn.  Dipladeiiia  Harrisi, 

Odontoglo'ssum.  From  odovA,  odontos,  toothy 
siud  ijh/HHa,  a  tongut  ;  tootb-like  processes  on 
the  lip  or  lab<dlum,     Nat.  Urd,  Orchidnrt^a., 

A  very  evteiisive  genusof  epipbytid  Orchids, 
found  pVinciprtlly  in  the  cool  mountain  regions 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  New  Grenada,  and  Venezuela. 
Very  nmny  \d  the  species  have  been  iutro- 
dneed  Ijito  the  green-house,  and  are  greatly 
prized  by  cultivators  for  their  magnillcent 
flowers,  which  are  remarkable,  both  for  their 
size  and  the  beauty  of  thflr  colors.  Many  of 
the  species  have  pure  „  uite  flowei"S.  variousily 
s[iotted  ;  Bouie  have  a  powerful  odor  of  violets. 
With  bat  fevv  exceptions^  they  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  mo<lerat*iy  cool  house.  All  the 
OdontogloBsums  are  propagated  by  division, 
none  having  as  yet  been  rais<.Hl  from  seeds, 
Mr.  II.  Vtnteh,  in  his  itaperon  the  **  Hybrid* 
ixati-  n  of  Orcliids,"  1H55,  says  that  numer* 
OU8  crosses,  between  various  species,  both 
Mexican  and  New  Grcnadan,  have  been 
effected,  and  Bced-potirt,  with  apparenily  good 
.seed,  have  been  produced,  but  with  th**  utmost 
care  that  could  be  bestowed,  no  progeny  has 
yet  been  raised.     Bee  Orchids. 

CEna'nthe.  From  oimm,  wine,  and  anthoti,  a 
llower;  referrmg  to  ihe  vinous  odor  of  the 
btosst>ras.     Nat.  Ord.  Unil**'llifcrfr. 

A  genus  of  mostly  utdnterestlng  herbs,  fre- 
quenting wet  or  marshy  iilaces,  or  even  gmw* 
ing  In  wat*>r,  CE.  croatta  is  a  8tt>ut- branched 
speciv's.  attaining  a  height  of  three  to  ftve 
feet,  and  is  remarkiible  as  being  one  of  th© 
most  poisonous  plantn  of  the  whole  order. 
The  Juice  of  the  Bteiu  and  roots  iH^eomes  yel- 
low when  expoei^d  to  the  air.  The  roots  not 
as  a  narcotic,  m^rid  poison,  and  from  their  re- 
semblance to  par6ni|>s,  have  been  tborauseof 
frequent,  and  sometimes  of  fatal  aocidents. 
The  itlant  Jias  been  used  with  t>eneflcial  results 
in  certain  skin  diMsnsfs,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  poisoning  rats  and  moles. 

CSnoca'rpua.  From  ninoH,  win**,  and  knrpoft,  il 
fruit;  yields  palm-wine  and  olK     Nat.   t>rd. 

An  exclusively  South  American  gevtus  of 
lofty  Palms,  consisting  of  several  species, 
some  of  which  yield  large  quantities  of  sweet- 
tastj'd  4mI,  which  is  excellent  for  uooklitg,  and 
Is  much  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 

CZSnothe'ra.  Evening  Prlmrt»se.  From  ciino^, 
wine,  and  (hrra,  imbibing;  the  roots  of  fJS. 
hu^nniH  were  fornnuly  taken  after  meals  as  In* 
centives  to  wlne-drinklng,  Nat.  Ord.  Oiu^yns- 
rr*r. 

A  genus  of  annual,  biennial,  or  pfrenniaJ 
herbiiceous  pUuits,  natives  of  North  and  South 
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America,  a  few  species  of  which  are  natural- 
ized over  the  warmer  portions  of  tho  globe. 
^any  of  the  Bpeeii's  and  vtnicties  are  amongst 
the  m«3»t  Iwautiful  and  attractive  of  hardy 
plants,  their  large,  shtjwy,  lfrai?:rant  flowers 
presenting  considerable  difference  in  color, 
:>me  being  yellow,  others  white  or  purpip, 
r»d  usually  opening  in  the  evening.  They  ai^e 
all  of  easy  cultivation,  n^adily  increased  by 
&eed»  or  division,  and  are  most  suitable  for 
the  niargitTS  of  shrubberies,  mixed  borders  or 
similar  situations.  Gv\  Fmj*pri\  (E.  Minmu- 
ritntty*  (EMiennUt  var.  LamarvkianajE,  riparia, 
(E.  Tataxifolui,  and  mauy  other  sorts,  will  be 
found  excellent  for  this  (purpose,  while  many 
of  I  he  annual  sorts,  bettt^r  known  under  tbe 
familiar  name  of  iiodethi,  are  m<»st  attmctivc 
ill  mixed  borders,  especially  if  sown  or  grown 
in  clumps  or  masses. 

Officinalis.  Applied  to  plants  which  are  useful 
in  medicine  or  tlie  arts. 

Offset.  Siiort  branches  next  the  ground  which 
Ink  I'  root, 

Oldinm.  A  name  given  to  a  genus  of  naked- 
spy  red  moulds,  which  has  obtained  consider- 
able notoriety  from  its  connection  with  the 
Vine  Mildew,  Tvhich  aris«^s  from  tbe  attacks  of 
O.  Ttu*keri,  Tliis  fungus  deriviHl  its  name 
from  a  gardener  at  Margate,  England,  who 
was  one  of  the  lli*st  to  use  Hulpbur  as  a 
remedy.  There  are  mafiy  difTerent  kinds  of 
Oidium,  all  peculiar  U>  the  phmts  they  most 
frequent,  thus  Pe*us,  Hops,  Turiups,  etc,  have 
their  special  6pi3oies  to  contend  against.  The 
best  known  remedy  is  an  application  of  the 
liovvers  of  sul)  '""",  or  a  weak  solution  of 
sulphide  of  potat  ^ium. 

Oil  of  Ben.     'H^ee  Monngn. 

Oil  of  Bergamot.    S<m*  SffjUka  cUrata. 

Oil  of  Origanum,     See  Oi^igimum. 

Oil  Palm,     See  Ehcia, 

Oil  Plant.     Si'>*nmam  oritnlale. 

Oldenla'iidia.  KiinuMi  ufter  //.  B.  Oldenland^  a 
Dane,  whoeo!hu"t«*ti  plimts  at  th<-^  Ca|jf*  of  Good 
Hope.  An  extensive  genus  of  Rubiacem  cori- 
[irlsing  nearly  sevetdy  species  of  stovn  and 
gn^endiouso  plants,  found  in  tropical  countries, 
principally  in  Asnx.  O.  umbelhUa,  commonly 
known  as  Ch ay- root,  yields  a  reil  dye,  and  's 
iarg*dy  employ<*d  by  the  dyers  of  southern 
In<lia»  the  pltint  there  being  extensively  eulti- 
%atod,  O,  lh'pi\fana  is  a  favorite  frei^-Ilo'vei 
Ing  gr(^<'n-iii»U!4»5  plant,  with  whit<j  llowers, 
ahiioHt  constiintly  in  bloom. 

Old  M  aid .     \  In  ca  romn , 

Old  Man.  A  ttem isia  A hrolt r n n m ,  Clemnt is  v Ualba^ 
and  RtmmarinuJi  uffieittad^. 

Old  Man  Cactus.     See  Piloeetcus. 

Old  Maji'a  Be^rd.  StLrifnufa  snnnf^iiosa^  TO- 
UiUifMut  imnrnlti4>H^  and  th'nfptaji.n,  which  see. 

Old  Witch  Graa?.     Pimicam  tuxpiUnre, 

Olea.     Olive.     From  ela'm,   Olive.    Nat.  Ord. 

EtiroptTii^  var.  ftativa,  the  tree  that  produces 
tbe  Olives  and  Olive  Oil  of  e<injmerce.  Is  alow- 
branching  evergreen,  growing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  f«*et  high.  Tho  it^ives  bear  some  re- 
laemblance  to  those  of  the  Willow,  only  they 
are  softer  antl  more  deHeate,  The  flowers  tti*© 
ae  delicate  as  the  leaves,  and  are  produced  In 
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small  axillary  bunches,  from  wood  of  the 
former  year,  and  appear  from  Juno  until 
August.  At  first  they  are  of  a  pale  yellow ; 
but  when  they  expand  their  four  petals,  tiio 
insides  are  white,  and  only  the  centre  of  tbe 
llower  yetlow .  The  juatured  wood  of  the  Oilve 
is  hard  and  com[iivct,  th*>ugh  ratlier  brittle; 
its  color  is  reddhsh,  and  it  takes  a  fine  gloss, 
on  which  account  the  ancients  eai'ved  it  into 
statues  of  tlie  gods,  and  the  mod^irns  make  it 
into  suuflf-boxes,  antl  various  trinkets,  that 
find  a  ready  sale  to  travelers  in  E^istern  iands. 
An  observing  visitor  to  tho  Holy  Land  lrt>in 
New  York  says:  ** There  is  annually  more 
Olive-wood  hoki  from  the  Mount  of  OUvcs  to 
Pdgriiyjs  than  ever  grew  there."  The  Wild 
Olive  is  found  indigenous  in  Syriti,  Greece, 
and  Africa,  and  on  the  lower  8lop^^s  of  tho 
Atlas,  The  cultivated  one  grows  spon- 
taneously in  many  parts  of  Byria,  and  is  ex- 
t<nisively  cultivated  in  tbe  soutli  <>f  Fmncc, 
Italy,  and  Bpain,  and  has  l>een,  iroui  all  the 
accounts  wo  Ciui  gatlicr,  fr<uu  the  earliest 
periods  of  the  earth's  history.  The  young 
Olive  bears  its  fruit  at  two  years  old;  in  six 
years  it  pays  the  e.vpense  of  cultivation  ;  after 
that  period,  In  good  years,  the  produce  is  the 
surest  source  of  wealth  to  the  farmer*  A  com- 
mon saying  in  Italy  is,  if  you  wish  to  leave  a 
last ing'inheritance  to  your  cliiidren*s  children, 
plant  an  Olive.  Besides  its  us©  for  the  pro- 
duction of  oil.  the  unripo  frtdt  is  us<mI  as  a 
pickle.  For  this  purpose  th<'y  are  stocpinl  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  to  extract  a  juut  ot  the 
bitter  llavor,  they  are  next  washed  in  pure 
water,  and  afterward  preserved  in  salt  and 
water,  to  which  feimel,  or  some  aronjatie.  Is 
sometimes  added.  Olive  brmiches  have  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  embleuis  of  peace  and 
plenty.  The  O./rayrarM  |syu.  OHinanthiw  fnuj- 
ranM)  is  a  native  of  Chimi,  and  is  highly  odor- 
iferous, and  on  this  liccountls  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese,  who  use  the  leaves  to  adulter- 
ate and  flavor  ten.  It  Is  also  a  favoribi  green- 
house plant.  It  is  remiily  increa.sed  in  spring 
by  cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  O.  Aftieri- 
catm^  a  native  spi^cies,  cnmmon  from  North 
Carolina  to  Flornla,  is  an  evergreen  siirub  or 
small  tree,  producing  axillary  racemes  or  pani- 
cles of  smalt,  white,  fnigrant  flowers,  and  a 
bitter,  astringent  fruiiab«)ut  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Olea'ceae.  A  nitunil  onhu*  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
nativesehietiyctf  North  Aoierii-a,  Asit^  Europe^, 
and  New  Holland,  witti  t*pj>ot^it  uple  or  com- 
pound leaves,  and  hermuphrodue,  u*  unisex- 
ual flowers.  The  plants  of  the  order  are 
bitter,  t»>nic  and  justiingeut.  and  Si>me  yield 
fixed  oil.  Olive  oil  is  exprci^sed  jfjom  the 
fruit  of  a  cultivat<^d  variety  of  Oha  Enropaxi^ 
and  the  unripe  fruit  macerated  In  brine  and 
flavored  with  arooiatfrsis  UHOtl  nsa  condiment. 
Ash- wood  (FmxintM)  is  in  vnlunl>le  for  its  light- 
nesH,  flexiljilily  and  strengili,  sev^^ral  specie* 
of  Oivnwiyiebl  mannii,  and  the  bark  of  tlieeom- 
mfw  Ash  has  been  |>ro[x>siMl  as  usubstituti^  for 
quinme.  There  are  iipwards  of  twenty  genera, 
including  Ofe«,  Eraximm,  and  StfHnga,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fift}'  s|K?cie8. 

Oleaginous.  Fleshy  in  substance,  but  Oiled 
with  oil;  also,  like  oil. 

Oleauder.     St»e  Nerium  Olearuler, 

Olea'ndra.  A  small  genus  of  tropical  Ferns 
distinguished  fr*.uu  A»pi4iwn  ehlefiy  in  habltj 
with  wide-creeping  seandent  shoots,  jointed 
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stems,  and  entire  lanceolate-elliptical  fronds. 
O.  neriiformtH  and  O.  nodosa  are  both  easily 
cultivated,  free-growing  species. 

Olea'ria.  A  genus  of  Composite,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  AtUer,  and  only  distinguished 
from  the  Eurybia,  which  generally  represents 
Anter  in  Australia,  by  the  pappus  being  more 
distinctly  double,  and  the  outer  ring  of  set® 
being  sliorter  and  often  more  chaff-like.  It 
consists  of  about  a  dozen  shrubs,  natives  of 
New  Zealand,  with  small  entire  or  toothed 
leaves  cottony  beneath.  Some  of  them  O. 
Haastiif  for  instance,  make  beautiful  bushes 
in  the  open  border.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  half- ripened  wood. 

Olea'ster.    See  Elceagnua.  *- 

Oleraceous.    Esculent,  eatable. 

OJfe'raia.  Named  after  Olfera,  a  Oerman  botan- 
ist.    Nat.  Ord.  PulifpodicuiecB. 

A  genus  of  hot-house  Ferns  common  in  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  and  occasion- 
ally in  the  East  Indies.  There  are  many 
species,  but  few  of  them  are  under  cultivation. 
This  genus  is  included  under  Acroatichum  by 
some  botanists. 

Olibanum,  or  Frankincense  Tree.      Bosicellia 

thuri/era. 
Olivaceous.    Greenish-brown. 
GUve.    See  Oka. 

Olive.     Barbadoes.    Boniia  Daphnoidea, 
Olive-Bark  Tree.     Terminalia  Catappa, 
OUve.     Californian.     Oreodaphne  Califomica. 
Olive.     Wild.    Elwagnun  amjuHiifoliu8y  also  Rhus 

Colbius  and  Daphiie  Thymi'liBa. 

Olive  Wood.  See  Elccodendron ;  also  the  yel- 
lowish famry  wood  of  the  Olive  tree. 

Ompha'lea.  From  omphaloH,  the  navel,  alluding 
to  the  umbilicated  anthers.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 
hiacecB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  trees  or  tall  shrubs 
remarkable  for  the  curious  structure  of  the 
male  flowers.  O.  triandra  the  only  t-peeies  in 
cultivation,  introduced  from  Jamaica  in  1793, 
grows  about  twelve  feet  high  and  is  more 
interesting  than  ornamental.  A  juice  is 
extracted  from  it  that  turns  black  in  drying 
and  is  used  in  making  ink,  or  as  glue ;  the  nuts 
after  the  poisonous  embryo  is  extracted  are 
edible. 

Omphalo^ium.  From  omphaloH,  the  navel, 
an<l  loboH,  a  pod.     Nat.  Ord.  Conaracem.  ' 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  that  furnish   ^ 

.  the  beautiful  Zebra  Wood  of  the  cabinet- 
makers. The  species  are  mostly  confined  to 
Africa  and  India. 

Omphalo'des.  Venus's  Navelwort.  YTomompha-  , 
loHy  the  navel,  andeu2o/t,  like;  the  fruit resem-  i 
bles  the  navel.     Nat.  Ord.  Boraginacew. 

An  intf^resting  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  and  | 
pereimials.  They  are  natives  of  southern 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Caucasus.  O.  , 
lintfoUa^  is  a  common  border  annual,  known 
as  Venus'  Navelwort.  The  flowers  are  white, 
tinged  with  blue.  O.  venia,  the  Petite  Con- 
soudo  of  the  French,  is  a  charming,  low-grow- 
ing perennial,  with  creeping  shoots,  heait- 
shaped  leaves,  and  brilliant  blue  flowers,  like 
the  Forget-me-n(»t ;  sometimes  from  its  habit, 
ealled  Creeping  Forget-me-not.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  division. 
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Onagra'ceas.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or 
perennial  herbs,  or  shrubs,  with  simple  leaves, 
and  the  pai-ts  of  the  flower  usually  tetramer- 
ous.  They  inhabit  chiefly  the  temperate  reg- 
ions of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  are 
found  sparingly  in  Africa.  The  species  contain 
mucous,  and  occasionally  somewhat  astrin- 
gent principles.  Some  yield  edible  fruits,  as 
Fucksiat  others  furnish  edible  roots,  as 
Oenothera  biennis,  and  both  Trapa  ncUane,  and 
T.  bicomiSf  remarkable  for  their  horned  fruit, 
supply  edible  seeds.  There  are  about  twenty- 
two  known  genera,  and  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred species.  Fuchsia,  Oaura,  (Enolhera,  and 
Trapa,  are  illustrative  genera. 

Onci'dium.  From  onkos,  a  tumor ;  the  plants 
belonging  to  this  genus  have  warts,  tumors, 
or  other  excrescences  at  the  base  of  the 
labellum.    Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

Ttiis  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  genus  in  the  order  to  which  it  belongs. 
Some  of  its  species  have  extremely  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  others  have  the  pseudo-bulbs 
very  small ;  another  portion  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  these,  and  have  instead  thick,  leather}' 
leaves,  which  again  vary  in  size  from  two  feet 
long  and  nearly  half  as  much  in  breadth,  to 
scarcely  six  inches  in  their  greatest  measure- 
ment ;  a  third  group  are  distinguished  by  their 
n^unded,  rush-like  leaves,  about  the  thickness 
of  a  little  finger,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
length.  Besides  this,  quite  as  much  disparity 
exists  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  flowers,  and 
in  the  length  of  the  flower-spike,  which,  in 
some  species,  will  attain  an  extent  of  twenty 
feet,  while  in  others  it  is  not  more  than  three 
or  four  inches ;  yet  every  individual  is  beauti- 
ful and  worthy  a  place  wherever  Orchids 
are  grown.  O.  Papilio,  the  Butterfly  Orchid. 
is  certainly  as  much  like  a  butterfly  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  a  flower  to  be,  and  as  it  is 
borne  on  a  long  slender  stem,  which  quivers 
with  every  breeze,  it  forms  no  bad  reprt»senta- 
tion  of  a  beautiful  insect  fluttering  over  the 
neighboring  flowers.  O.  aUisaimum  has  a 
spike  of  flowers  which  is  sometimes  ten  or 
twelve  feet  in  length.  O.  aUisaimum,  O. 
ampliatum  majus,  O,  curtdlalum,  O.  Gardneri- 
anum,  O.  PapUio,  O.  Kramerianum,  O.  splen- 
didum,  O.  nuirranthum,  O.  Marahallianum,  O. 
Jonesiajium,  O.  raricosum,  O.  crispum,  etc.,  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  this  large  and 
interesting  genus.  They  are  all  natives  of 
South  America,  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  as  they  will  thrive  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  the  Aerides  and  other  East  Indian 
Orchids,  they  are  very  suitable  for  a  small  hot- 
house. It  is  better  to  cultivate  all  the  larger 
growing  kinds  in  pots  or  pans,  and  to  place 
them  in  rather  large  ones,  that  they  may  not 
require  frequent  shifting,  which,  each  time  it 
is  performed,  inflicts  a  serious  chock  upon  the 
plants,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable 
breaking  of  the  roots.  The  soil  for  them 
should  be  turfy  peat  and  sphagnum, 
thoroughly  mixed,  but  not  broken  finely; 
this,  with  abundant  drainage,  a  brisk,  moist 
temperature  in  the  growing  season,  shade 
from  strong  light,  a  careful  preservation  from 
insects  and  diil,  and  a  moderate  rest  in 
winter,  will  not  fall  to  form  healthy  flowering 
specimens  in  a  short  time.  The  smaller 
species  may  be  placed  on  cork,  or  in  bas- 
kets. 
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Onoospe'rma  From  m^kos,  a  iimitn\  and 
apermat  a  8ef*il ;  in  reference  to  thy  form  uf 
the  ftijeds.     Nat.  Oi-d.  PaimcLce4E. 

A  f^enus  of  a  few  species  of  spiny  plant^ntove 
Pa  I  Til  s,  natives  of  tropieal  As^iu.  Th<-'ro  are 
B**verul species  in  fultivatioti.tti*^  b«*Kt  kaovvuof 

l"%hielT,  *'O.J(iurmntoHHm,  the  Ni^ung or Nihf>Jih' 

I  Of  the  Miilays,  is  a  veryele^iint  Palm*  found 
rowing  iu  ruaa^es  in  Bwampy  places  upon  the 

■c<Mista  of  Malaecfi.  Sumatra,  Borneo*  an*!  the 
islands  of  tlie  Indian  ArchipeUigo.  It  attains 
a  heii;lit  of  folly  oi'  fifty  feet,  and  has  leaves 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  lenpnh,  with  very  numer- 
ous, narrow,  drooping  leallet^^  about  two  feet 
long.  In  Borneo^  the  delieato  widte  heart  of 
the  unexpanded  leaven,  called  the  Cabbage, 
Is  highly    esteeniod    as    a   vegetable.      The 

pUDS]»lit  trunks  art?  used  for  house -building,  for 
►o:4ts,  etc.,  and  the  hardest  part  of  the  t^pllt 
unks  for  rafters,  ftooring,  etc."— A  8mfth, 
In  **  Treasury  of  Botany/'  When  growing  they 
require  plenty  of  heat  and  a  copious  supply  of 
water,  and  are  propagated  by  seods  or  by 
suckers,  S}^ls.  Arecu  and  N^phroHperma. 
Onion.  Allium  o^pa.  The  Onion  has  been 
known  and  cnltivated  as  an  article  of  food 
from  the  very  earliest  jn^riod.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown,  but  it  is  believed  to  have 
originattMl  in  the  Ejist.  In  the  sacred  writings 
re  llnd  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  things  for 

r^hich  thelsraidili's  longed  when  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  coniphiined  t^  Mi»ties  bei'ause  they 
were  deprived  of  their  liceks,  Onions,  and 
Garlic,  of  which,  said  the  nmrmurers:  **  Wo 
remember  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely."      To 

I  ahow  how    inueh    it    was  estetnned    by    the 

l-ancient  Egyptians  we  need  only  mentioa  that 
Berod<itus  says  in  his  time  (4r>0  B.C.)  there 
was  an  Inscription  on  the  Great  Pyramid, 
stating  that  a  sum  amounting  to  l,f»(K>  talents 
had  been  paid  for  Unions^  Radishes^  and 
Garlic,  which  had  been  conBuined  by  the 
workmen  during  the  progress  of  its  erection. 
Even  at  the  preM:Mitday,  tite  people  of  western 
Asia,  as  well  a^  the  Inhabitants  of  cold  eoun- 
tries,  are  all  large  consumers  of  Onions,  wiiieh, 
for  culinary  purposes,  are  mt»re  universally 
cultivated  than  almost  any  other  veget4ible» 
The  garden  varieties  tluit  have  bei»n  intni- 
duced  are  very  nuinerons,  and  the.r  origin 
ui>out  a«  ilifflrnlt  to  tracts  as  the  species*  The 
justly  c<'hbrated  Bermuda  Onion  of  our 
markets  is  gmwn  from  semi  annually  imported 
from  the  south  of  Eumpe.  Onions  are  also 
most  extensively  grown  In  the  United  Htatt^s, 
one  seed  firm  alone  selling  twenty  tons  of  the 

f  a* H*d  an n  1 1  id  I y .  The  v ai'i et ie s  gro  w n  are  the  red , 

fc*white,  and  yellow-skinned,  aniimg  wliieh  are 
numerous  varieties,  the  favorite  kinds  being 
known  as  Yellow  Dan  vers.  White  GIol>e»  Uml 
01oU»,  Wethernfield  lied.  White  Ptutugal.  etc. 
egiiiners  growing  the  Onhui  for  market  ha<i 
otter  consult  work^i  specinlly  devoted  t4> 
)idon  etdture,  or  worUw  sp^^cially  on  Market 
janletiing,  but  for  privute  use  we  will  brielly 

r^etail  tlie  methods.  F«»r  the  earliest  erc»p  thi» 
"sels"  or  small  bulbs,  which  are  prtKlueed 
from  8e*?d  thickly  Bown  the  previons  year, 
should  be  plantetl  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
ground  is  dry  enough  to  work,  in  beds  four  or 
live  feet  wide,  and  In  rows  nine  inches  apart 
with  two  or  three  inches  between  the  sets  or 
bulbiets,  pressing  thej-e  down  about  an  inch  or 
so  Into  the  soli.  Grown  in  this  way,  the  Onions 
are  usually  ubcd  In  the  green  state.     For  the 
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main  crop  the  seed  proper,  is  thinly  sown  in 
drills  two  or  three  inches  deep,  the  rows  at 
the  same  tlistance  apart  a.s  for  the  sets.  To 
insmti  quit'k  and  safe  germination  after  sowing 
the  seed*  the  drills  shoublbe  trod  along  evenly 
with  the  fi>ot,  an<i  then  raked  level*  This  plan 
of  treatllng  in  bee<ls  with  the  feet  we  invari- 
ably practice,  particularly  if  the  soil  be  dry* 
If  not  done,  our  hot,  dry  atmosphere  pene- 
trates the  loose  soil,  parthdly  drying  up  the 
tieed,  which  aiway?  imiM^des  geriuination,  and 
oftJ.^n  destroys  the  crop  completely.  The 
omission  of  practicing  the  firming  of  the 
soil  over  seeds,  either  by  the  feet,  roller,  or  in 
any  other  manner  that  wdll  accomplih>h  the 
purptjse,  is  the  loss  of  many  millions  annually, 
not  only  to  the  garden,  but  to  the  farm.  Tlie 
importance  of  this  subject  is  our  excuse  for 
the  digression.  In  ten  to  twelve  days  after 
sowing,  the  Onion  seed  will  have  6taHe<l 
sufficii^ntly  to  show  the  rows*  The  ground 
should  then  be  lightly  hoed,  so  as  to  dcbtroy 
tlie  weeds  which  g**rminate,  many  of  them 
simultant'oii^ly  with  the  Ujiion  seed.  In  the 
seed  rows,  where  the  hoe  cannot  bo  used,  the 
t^oil  should  be  stirred  with  the  fingers,  other- 
wise weeds  would  quickly  grow  up  and  chok^ 
the  crop.  When  aljoyt  three  or  four  inches 
high  the  Onions  should  be  tldnned  out  to  two 
or  three  inches  apart.  Kept  entirely  clear 
from  weeds,  the  crop  is  ripened  off  in  June, 
July,  or  August,  aceoriling  to  the  latitude  in 
which  it  is  grown.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  how- 
ever,  that  Onbuis  do  not  ripen  their  buUm 
later  than  August;  ctmsequeully,  though 
they  will  grow  well  enough  if  sown  late  in  the 
season,  yet,  if  wanted  to  ripen  so  as  to  keep 
during  winter,  tln^y  must  be  sown  in  the  first 
sowing  of  Be<Ml9  in  the  spring.  Two  kinds  of 
Onions  are  grown  exclusively  from  bulbs,  one 
of  these  is  the  Potato  Onion,  or  *'  Multiplier,'* 
which  increases  by  the  bulb  splitting  up  and 
dividing  itself  into  six  or  eight  smaller  bulbs, 
which  In  turn  form  the  sets  to  plant  for  the 
next  crop*  The  other  variety  Is  what  is  called 
the  Top  Onion,  which  forms  little  bulbs  on  the 
top  of  the  stem  In  the  plaice  of  fiowors. 
These  bulbs  are  In  clusters,  and  about  the 
size  of  hazel  nuts.  The  bulbs  are  broken  apart, 
and  planted  in  spring  at  the  same  distances 
as  the  **sets/* 

Onlou*  Barbadoes.     Omithogalum  9cithides, 
Crow*     Allium  vineale. 
Gipsey.     AHimn  urfiinnm. 
Himalayan.     AlHnm  Irplnphyllum, 
Hog.      Osinujida  rffjnlLi, 
Pearl.     Allium  Atnpel*jpram4m. 
Potato,     Allium  €*^pn,  var.  atfgi^'gatum. 
Sea*     UnjiNFa  {Scilh)  mnrilimn. 
Tree,  or  Canada.     Allium  prolifeiitm* 
Welsh.     A  lUumJtJituloHHm. 
Wild  .\ me r lean*     Allintn  ctintuum. 

Onion  Mly,  See  rJmiihogaUtm  caudatum, 
Onobrychia.  Sainfoin.  Esparsette*  From  ono»^ 
the  ass»  and  brycko^  to  bray  ;  said  to  t>e  the  fav- 
orite food  of  the  ass.  Nat*  t)rd*  Leguminosm, 
A  somewhat  extensive  genus  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  or  small  shrubs,  natives 
of  Europe,  western  Asia,  and  north  Africa* 
O*  mtiiva,  S^iinfoin,  the  only  species  of  spcMdal 
inten^st,  grows  al)Out  two  feet  high,  with 
l)ranehed.  rather  spreading  stems,  and  large 
spikes  of  crimson  flowers  variegated  with 
purple  and  white.    It  has  a  long  tap  root,  ex* 
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tending  to  a  consMerablo  dppth.  whlch»  on 
hard  soil,  tonds  to  break  up  the  subsoil,  and 
loosen  it  for  Bubeoquent  cultivation*  It  hoA 
been  grown  in  some  pints  of  Fnint'e,  Gor- 
inuny.  and  England  for  years,  and  has  provi>d 
a  mo^t  valuahlo  fodder  plant,  espot^iiiJly  in 
'  lights  dry,  smidy  or  calcareous  distrietft  in  tlie 
Southern  and  Western  Statcb.  Owing  to  its 
long  descending  roots  it  flourishes  during 
long  continued  droughts,  wnd  Bueeeeds  in 
many  situftUons  wh^re  no  other  fora^o  plant 
would  exist.  It  is  moreover  vei-y  nutritious, 
and  whether  made  into  hay  or  fed  green  is 
greatly  relished  by  all  domestic  cattle.  It 
will  erop  froni  seven  to  ten  years,  aceording 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ami  its  yield  i^ 
greatly  increased  by  Judicious  top  dn'ssing. 
it;^  erdture  Is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
Alfalfa  or  Luzerne,  which  set). 

Ono'clea.  From  ono«,  a  Tessel,  and  klf^to,  to 
close;  referring  to  the  singularly  rolled  up 
f  r  ue  tiflea  1 1  on.     N  a  t .  O  rd .  Pobfpod  ifurt^ , 

A  very  distinct  genus  of  Ferns,  the  principal 
and  perhaps  the  only  species  of  whieU  is  O. 
8€fisihitu*>  sometimes  called  tlie  S<_*nBitive 
Fern,  but  having  no  other  claim  to  this 
name,  beyond  the  fact  of  its  speedily 
withering  when  cut.  It  is  a  very  common 
Fern,  found  gencndly  in  mtiist  or  wet  places, 
along  sirentus,  etc.  It  is  an  excellent  subject 
for  a  sliujtly  place  in  the  rock  garden. 

Ono'nis.  Kest^harrow.  From  onm,  an  ass, 
and  onefni,  to  delight;  the  ass  delights  to 
browse  on  the  herbage,  Nat.  Ord.  Letjtt^ 
minoHm, 

An  exteinslve  genns  of  small  herbaceous 
plants,  common  to  Europe.  A  few  sjieciee 
are  tender  annuals  from  the  Cape  i>f  Good 
Hope.  They  have  whlte^  pink,  or  yellow 
flowers,  some  of  them  verj^  pretty,  but  l>est 
suited  to  rough,  waste  phiees.  They  are 
easily  grown  from  stM-d,  and  will  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  place  given  them. 

Onopo'rdon.  Cotton  Thistle*  From  omm,  an 
ass,  and  pcrdo,  to  fiestroy;  referring  to  the 
supposed  elTeete  on  the  ass.  Nat.  Ord.  Com^ 
pot*it(r. 

O.  Acanihium,  the  supposed  Scotch  Thistle, 
Is  a  native  of  Europe,  but  has  beeome  natural- 
ized in  many  parts  of  the  ITnited  States,  It 
grows  fnim  six  to  eight  feet  high,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  showy  of  the  Thistle  fandly. 
According  to  common  tradition,  the  Danes  or 
Norsemen,  while  invading  Scotland,  came 
ujHJn  the  Scots,  unperceived  at  mhlidght,  and 
halting  wh!le  their  spies  were  thrown  for- 
ward to  discover  the  undefended  points  of 
their  enemy's  camp,  one  of  them  chancing  to 
tread  upon  a  Thistle  of  this  species,  uttered 
a  loud  cry  of  pain,  which  roused  the  8cot^  to 
their  danger,  who  at  t»nce  atljtcked  and  re- 
{wiled  the  invaders,  gaining  a  eonipleU^ 
victory;  luid  henceftirth  th"\v  atlopted  the 
Thistle  u^  the  natiruud  embleni.  In  1540 
James  V.  instituted  an  order  of  knightijood 
ealle.1  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.  See  Scotch 
Thi^.»le. 

Ono'fteris*  From  onos,  an  ass,  and  scHm^  Endive ; 
A  ^a' ad  for  asses.    Nat.  Ord.  Ct^mpoMtft. 

X  genus  of  about  a  dozen  shiubs  or  herbe, 
itatlved,  of  the  Andes  anil  tropical  South 
AimTlcA.  The  leaves  of  O,  adprrma  are  ovot 
Uiree  inches  long,  and  ate  pure  white  and 
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cottony  beneath.    Introduced  in  1830,  under 
the  name  of  CeTUroclinium. 
Ono'ama.    Golden   Drop.    From  omw,  an  ass, 
and  OHme,  smell;  saitl  to  be  grateful  to  that 
animal.   ' 

A  genus  of  Boraginacem,  consisting  of 
nejirJy  seventy  species,  only  a  few  of  which 
are  In  cultivation.  They  are  found  in  northern 
Africa,  southern  Europe,  and  west  and  central 
Asia.  0.  si^f^llatum,  and  its  variety  O.  a.  tauricum^ 
with  yellow  flowers,  an^  the  most  showy,  and 
should  havo  a  well-drained  sunny  exposure  In 
the  rock  garden,  or  herbaceous  bonier. 

Onosmo'dium.  So  called  from  Its  similarity  to 
thidMma.     Nat.  Ord.  BoraQin(ice(F. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaeous  peren- 
nials, only  two  of  which,  fJ>  CaroliniQnufn  and 
O.  VirginUinum  both  with  yellowi3h-whit45 
litiwers,  and  natives  of  the  United  8tatea,  are 
in  cultivation. 

Ony'diiunL  From  onyx,  a  claw ;  shape  of  th© 
lobes  of  the  fronds.  Nat.  Ord.  FolyptHiioctoL 
A  small  genus  of  very  elegant  Ferns  found 
in  Japan,  Africa*  Australia,  and  the  East 
Indies.  A  few  of  the  species  are  iind*f*r  cul- 
tivation, and  among  them  O.  Japonicum^  & 
delicate,  fennei-Uke  Fern,  fragile,  fairy  like, 
yet  one  that  succeeds  well  with  tl^e  mast 
ordinary  green-house  treatment.  It  require* 
fthad<\  antl  is  propagated  from  sptires  or  by 
division.  Introduced  in  ISCA.  Syns.  O. 
Ciijfetme  and  O.  lucidum. 

Opaque.  When  the  surface  is  dull,  or  Dot  at  all 
shining. 

Opera  Girls.     See  Mmitit^ut  miUaioria, 

Opercula^iia.  Fronj  operctilum,  lid  ;  referring  to 
the  shape  of  the  calyx.  Nat.  Ord*  Jluhiaotft,  * 
A  gonus  of  very  |»retty  Australiiui  green* 
house  shrubs  or  herbs,  sometimes  twinlng- 
The  species,  of  which  only  two  are  in  cultlva* 
tion,  succeed  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy  lr»am 
and  leaf  mould,  and  am  pmpagaled  by  seeda 
sowu  in  heat  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shtjots. 

Operculum.  The  lid  of  anything,  as  !n  I4ie 
pitcher  of  Nf'penthfH ;  more  especially  the  lid 
of  the  spore-cases  of  Urn-mosses. 

Ophe^tia.  From  Opheleia,  serviceable;  plants 
vrseful  in  medicine.     Nat.  Ord.  ihiUimmceti. 

This  genus  is  composed  of  one  siwjeies,  a 
pretty  little  annual,  with  Ht^arry  jdnk  flciworn, 
allied  to  the  Gentian.    Seeils  shon"  "  \  « 

early  in  the  hotbed  or  In  the  green  mI 

planted  out  as  soon  as  the  border  i  ;  ^ .....  ^^r 
tender  plants.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indi«*s.  and  was  inlmduced  In  18I16,  Syu. 
Sirtrtiti, 

Ophiocau'lou.  From  ojiki^,  a  t^erpent,  and 
kaulon,  a  stem;  in  reference  t4>  its  climbiog^ 
habit.     Nat.  Oi'd.  PuMHtjUtraetHr, 

A  snmll  genus  of  plant-stove,  elii  '  '  V  r- 
baeetius  plaJit?^,    natives    of   trop  ^. 

Natal,  and  Madagascar.  O.  Ci^-'  .  ^  .  ;  ^, 
Introduced  fnuu  western  Africa  in  1<!*71,  is  a 
green-house  climber  with  orbicular  or  cordate^ 
giatJCiHis  leaves  two  to  three  Inches  long, 
f*flen  nii^ttled  with  white.  It  Is  closely  allied 
to  Modrrea^  and  is  often  found  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  PuHHtJlttni  tnarmortita. 

Opliioglo'ssum.  Adders  Tongue.  From opfcio^* 
a  rtuake,  and  r;/ow«i,  a  tongut- ;  referring  to  The 
shaiKM*f  the  spike  of  fruetiflcaHon. 
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The  typical  genus  of  OphiogloAAacBCP^  distin- 
guished from  all  others  of  that  onlt^r,  by  having 
Its  fructification  borne  In  the  fttrni  of  Bpikee, 
The  Sfieoies  are  sproiwl  over  the  whole  world, 
from  the  Torrid  to  the  Arctic  Zones,  and  being 
of  eimple  structure  are  not  readily  discrimU 
oated.  Borae  botanists  regard  the  grr^ater  part 
of  them  as  mere  forms  of  O.  inj/^aluw,  the 
common  Adder's  Tougue* 

Ophiopo^gon.  From  ophis,  a  serpent*  and 
poijotf,  u  beard;  a  transhhition  of  the  native 
Japanese  name,     Nat.  Ord.  HtBmofioraaR. 

A  email  genus  of  harrly  or  half-hardy  her- 
baceous perennials,  natives  of  India,  China 
and  Japan.  They  have  luag»  linear  leaves 
ADd  erect  spikes  or  raeenies  of  flowers,  about 
a  foot  in  length.  O.  Jabiiran  rariegaiuA  is  a 
most  beautiful  and  useful  phmt  for  the  cool 
green-house  or  for  hanging  baskets,  vases, 
etc.  Its  deep  violet^bkie  flowers,  freely  pro- 
duced iu  dense  spikes,  followed  by  deep  blue 
berries  about  the  size  of  currants,  and  rv- 

►  tnalnlng  a  bmg  time  in  perfection,  are  an  ex- 
cellent contiiist  to  the  drooping  broad  gniss- 
Ifke  leaves  striped  wlLli  green  and  envuny- 
white.  There  i^  a  variegated  form  i^f  6, 
Japonirtm  intennedius,  kTiown  as  0,  J.  argefitco 
tuarginatwii  which  though  producing  whlUi 
flowers  is  also  an  excellent  plaiit  for  the  pur- 

f  poses  named»    They  are  both  introdiielioiiB 

'  IrofU  Japan,  are  of  easy  eui lure,  and  are  In- 
qfOftsed  readily  l»y  division,  Syn.  Flueffgia, 
sometimes  spelled  Fhujtjia. 

O'phrya.      From    ophri/H,  eye  throws ;  referring 
to  the  fringe  of  the  ijuicr  sepals.     Nat.  Ord. 
QrcliiiiticeiP.. 
A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  chiefly 
f  natives  of  England,     They  are  exceedingly 
\  difllcultto  manage,  but  prociueo  their  flowers, 
which  are  of  rare  beauty,  freely  In  early  sum- 
mer, in  fields  and  dry  pastures.     O.  opifera 
104>ks  as  though  a  bee  were  buried  in  the 
flower;  another,  O.  aranifera,  has  the  lip  in 
the  form  of  a  spirlor;  and  in  a  third,  O.  mus- 
ei/era^  the  whole  flower  rt*sembles  a  fly. 
OpiiinL     H**^  Pajmver  Homniferum. 
Oplisme'nua.      From    hopUHm^mm,   awncd ;  re- 
ferrtng  to  the  asvns.      Nat.  Urd,  GraminaceiE. 
A  Buiall  genus  of  tender  grnrtses  allied  to 
Panictun,  brtwuUy  dispersed  over  the  tn>pleal 
and     sub-tropieal     regions.       O.      Btirmanni 
tarie4jiUitJS    ie    a    beautiful     drooping     grass, 

Srottily  variegated  with  white  and  pink.    It 
\   best  known    in  euttivation    aa    Fanicutn 

Opo'panax.  Ancient  Gretrk  writers  ineniion  a 
medieinal  plant  under  this  name,  which  is  used 
by  botanists  to  designate  a  gi*nus  of  Utnbelli- 
fcrfty  containing  two  or  three  species.  O, 
~  Chironium,  is  a  plant  six  or  seven  feet  high* 
(,f»trtembling  the  Pai-snip,  and  is  a  native  of 
Bouthem  Eurofie.  It  yields  a  milky  juice, 
having  similar  properties  to  those  posseSHed 
by  Ammoniaeum,  but  is  now  scareely  used. 
The  plant  is  of  no  oruiunental  value,  and  is 
only  to  be  found  in  bolanie  gardens.  Byn. 
Mala  iba  In  Aptq  unuix. 

Opora'uthiiB.  Froinoporri,  autumn,  and  aiifhott, 
a  llower.     Nat,  Ord.  AmarifHidnrem, 

A  hardy,  free- llow»' ring  bulb  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  Tlie  flowers  hear  a  strong  resem- 
biancc  to  the  Yellow  Cr*icus,  for  which,  in- 
deed, if  it  fiow«'rcd  at  the  same  season,  it 
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might  easilv  be  mistaken.  It  is  very  oma* 
mental,  and  should  be  planted  In  beds  with 
the  Colchioum,  as  they  Itower  at  the  same 
season,  and  contrast  finely  in  color.  It  grows 
freely  in  a  light  soil,  but  should  have  a  slight 
protection  in  winter  to  perfect  the  bulb:*.  It 
generally  conn's  into  flower  with  our  first 
frostSt  the  leaves  remaining  green  during  tlie 
winter.  This  bulb  was  formerly  classed  as 
AmaryUis  tutea,  and  none  but  the  keen  eye  of 
the  botanist  can  see  any  difference.  This 
genus  is  now  imdudedwith  Stenibergia,  which 
see. 

Oppoaite.  Placed  on  opposite  sides  of  some 
I       otiier  body  or  thing,  and  on  the  same  plane. 

Thus  when  Jeaves  are  opposite,  tliey  are  on 
I       opposite  sides  of  the  stem ;  when  petals  are 

oppriaite  they  are  on  optx^site  sides  of  the 
I       fiowur,  and  so  on. 

I  Oppositifolius.     Opposite  a  leaf,  that  is  to  say, 

I  growing  on  the  side  of  a  st*'m  opposite  to  that 

I  on  wlueli  a  leaf  grows;  also  applied  to  ioaves 

I  op  po."^  i  te  U  ►  e  ac  h  oth  e  r. 

,  Opu'ntia.  Prickly  Pear.  Indian  Fig.  A  Latin 
'  name  of  which  tbetlerivation  is  not  applicable 
to  the  species  now  placed  under  it.    Nat,  Ord. 

Til  ere  are  upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
spiiciesof  the  Opantia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  all  of 
w  h  i  cb  a  re  n  at  i  ve  s  o  f  t  h  1  i?  co  n  t  i  nen  t.  They  are 
found  chieJly  in  Mexico,  California,  Peru. 
Brazil,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  few  in  the  United 
States.  The  plants,  when  old,  are  hard  and 
woody,  but  the  new  growth  remains  succu- 
lent or  fleshy  for  some  time.  Kome  species 
grow  erect  and  tre«vUke,  while  others  are 
procumbent  or  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
nt?arly  all  have  spines.  The  upright  growers 
souietinies  reach  a  height  of  ten  feet  or  niore» 
and  one  kind  even  twenty  feet.  Some  of 
them  {O*  Tima^  for  example)  have  been  in* 
troiluced  into  southern  Europe,  Africa  and 
other  places  whr^rethey  are  cultivated  fur  tlie 
sak<i  of  obtaining CochineaL  The  llowet-rt  (ex- 
cept iu  Nopalmf^Tid  generally  a  dull  reddish 
orange.  The  fndt  is  pear  sha|:M?ti,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  of  a  bright  carmine 
color  when  ripe.  The  fruit  is  edible,  and  luus 
a  pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  beini^  considennl 
cooling  and  refreshing,  and  is  n^ich  used  in 
the  West  Indies  and  other  places.  The 
juice  is  sometimes  used  tin  n  water  color, 
and  also  for  coloring  cantiies.  In  Mexico  the 
plant  in  used  f<»r  liedgew  as  weil  a&  for  the 
Cochineal  Insect,  and  from  the  fruit  is  pre- 
pared a  beverage  calbnl  Colinche,  Writer's 
t<5ll  us  that  in  Algeria  the  French  make  from 
the  old  wood  anuinberof  ornaiiietital  articles, 
such  as  flower  travs,  fnnry  bnskeUs,  etc,  and 
e  vc  n  \'c n  ee  r i  n  g,  T h  ♦  >  O  p  u  n  t  i n ,  i  t  w  i  1 1  I k3  se  e  n , 
is  a  plant  of  considerabUs  coinnu^rcinl  value. 
Botanists  have  taken  thrt*e  species  from 
OpufUui,  to  which  they  have  given  the  generie 
niuiw  Nopalt'tt:  the  reai^on  of  which  may  not 
be  ajiparent  to  the  common  ohs^erver.  In 
the  new  j^enus  the  llowers  inive  enu^t  petals, 
which  are  drawn  tiiget  her  tit  the  top  insteail 
of  being  expniidcd,  as  tltcy  are  in  Opuntia;  tlie 
stamens  are  longer  tiian  tlie  corolla,  but 
shorter  than  the  style.  The  stems  are  round, 
or  nearly  so,  with  jointed,  fleshy,  flat  branches; 
but  unlike  Opuntiat  the  tutw^rcles  upon  the 
branches  are  not  always  arrniMJ  with  spines. 
The  flowers,  Instt^nd  of  iu'ingyeliow  or  orange. 
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like  Opuntia  are  it^dctish  or  cHrason,  In 
view  of  thu  comraercial  value  of  the  product, 
we  bIiuU  next  allude  somewhat  briefly  to  the 
I^opalea  {Opuntia}  as  cuiiiieeted  with  the  eul- 
tivatiun  of  the  Coehlneal  inject,  Coccus  Cadi, 
There  are  two  specie k  grown  chiefly  for  this 
purpo&e*  tho  Noimtea  roccinilliftra  and  N\ 
Tumt.  Th«  first  Krows  about  eight  feet  high, 
and  it^  branches ^ive  it  a  tree-like  appearutm-e. 
Tiie  stem  and  older  brunches  are  nearly  round 
and  graylwh  In  color,  but  the  youngt*r 
growth  is  tlat  and  deep  green  in  eolor.  The 
Joints  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  Ioiik. 
-oblong  in  form,  mostly  without  spines,  but 
having,  when  young,  a  growth  of  lleshy  leaves, 
"H'hieii  aotin  drop  off,  leavhig  a  scar  and  a  tuft 
of  shoit  wool  and  bristles.  Though  the  name 
4x>ceineUifera,  or  cochineal  bearing,  has  been 
^ven  to  ttils  particular  species,  it  Is  not  the 
only  one  upon  which  this  insect  feedB,  for  in 
Mexico  N.  Tima  Is  even  more  largely  grown 
for  the  same  purpf)se.  Nopaleries  is  the  name 
ICiven  to  plantadunB  for  rearing  Uie  Coehinoal 
insect*  The  male  otdy  Ih  wingeil,  and  Bouie- 
-what  resenibles  the  Aphis,  ami  the  two  ai>J 
not  vor>'  distantly  related  to  eaidi  other:  both 
lecd  in  tlie  8iime  way,  *1  rawing  tlie  juices  uf 
the  plant  through  a  proboseis.  It  is  the 
female,  liowever,  which  yleUls  the  highly 
|>rlzed  dye,  A  plantation  will  sometimes  con- 
tain from  fifty  to  sixty  thovisand  plants*  Tite 
plants  are  grown  in  rf»ws,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  grow  to  their  natural  height  forconvenienci^ 
In  handling.  In  tlie  month  of  August  the  female 
Insects  are  placed  on  the  plants,  and  in  atniut 
four  months  thereafter  the  llrst  crop  is  tit  Uf 
be  gathered,  and  another  prepared  for,  three 
being  taken  iii  the  course  of  the  yi^ar.  When 
fully  grtiwn  the  insects  are  brushed  off  and 
dried  In  ovenft,  when  they  are  ready  for  sale. 
The  value  of  this  industry  is  such  that  the 
Prlekly  Pear  has  been  placed  on  the  coat  of 
arms  of  tiie Mexican  liepu I d'w.  Thou gh  Mex- 
ico is  the  native  place  of  the  Cochineal,  it  is 
now  largely  grown  in  New  Greniida  ajid  the 
Canarj^  IslUntls,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
jiouic  |>art.'*  of  southern  Europe  and  Africa. 
The  annual  prf>duce  amount>i  to  thtjusands  of 
tons,  the  usual  juiee  beiii^  about  two  thous- 
and dollars  per  ton,  which  gives  us  un  idea 
4jt  the  value  of  the  indust  ry.  There  are  many 
Jntf  resting  facts  connected  with  the  Coccus 
family,  us  r*»giirds  l>oth  their  natural  history 
-and  their  commercial  value  which  we  must 
pass  over,  simply  remarking  tliat  it  is  to  a 
member  of  this  raniily  that  we  arw  imlebted 
for  some  of  the  bnst  shell  an<l  other  lars.  It 
may  be  said  of  them,  as  it  cannot  be  said  of 
ino&t  insects,  that  they  make  some  amends  for 
the  injury  they  do  to  plants.  Of  our  native 
species  of  Prickly  Pear,  O.  ndgarm  is  the  com- 
mon Prickly  Pear  of  New  York  and  some  of 
tho  Eastern  Stiites,  It  is  veiy  hardy  and  teoa- 
<iious  of  life,  growing  among  the  rtx^ks  where 
there  \^  S4;arcely  suHlcient  »oll  to  cover  the 
r«x>t8.  Its  llowcr?  are  bright  yellow,  very 
handsome,  and  pr<.K!uced  fr»*eK\  There  are 
other  American  species  w^hich  produce  larger 
and  even  handsomer  lli>wcr>*  than  O.  vaU^rin, 
The  other  mefnli*'rs  of  this  order  take  pre- 
<j<H!efice  in  the  green-liouse,  on  account  of 
their  rarity,  and.  in  sotue  instances,  more 
filiowy  flowers.  See  Nopaha. 
Opnntla'OGee/  A  natural  order,  now  placed  as 
a  sulMiiviston  of  /,W/<i<vffl, 
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Orache,  or  Mountain  Spinach.    S^^e  Atripkx, 

Orange.     See  Citrtw. 

Orange-flower  Tree.     PhUtntrtphim  eonmariuA. 

Orange  Qourd.     Cumrbihi  f^-pu  (ntrantin. 

Orange  Grass,     Htfperinim  Sarothm. 

Orange  Osage.     See  Afntlurn, 

Orange  Root,     Hydrat*tiA  (\inad/'tmr. 

Orbicular.     Nearly  round  and  flal 

Orchard.  Fndts  of  all  kinds  are  now  eo 
extensively  used,  that  there  are  few  country 
gardens  large  enough  to  give  a  Bunici«nt 
supply  of  fruit,  even  II  it  were  desiraVde  to 
grow  many  fruit  trees  in  a  vegetable  garden. 
It  is  oft<*n  necessary  thereftu^e  to  establish  an 
orchard  from  which  to  supply  the  ordinary 
deman<ls  for  the  lnr^;er  fruits*  As  these  trees 
will  last  a  generation  or  longer*  and  as  many 
of  tiiera  are  several  years  liefore  tliey  come 
into  bearijig,  any  error,  therefore,  made  In 
the  selection  of  kinds,  is  a  serious  one. 
Whenever  practical>l<%  the  pun^ha-se  of  trees 
for  the  orchard  should  be  made  direct  |roina 
the  nurserymen  whi>se  reputation  is  tw^yond 
question.  Many  tlu»usfmds  of  farmei*5»,  and 
others,  in  nearly  every  eoctlon  of  the  country 
have  been  victims  of  irresponsible  tree 
pcfldlers,  who,  either  from  Ignorance  or 
desigji,  have  pmlined  upon  their  nnfortu- 
nale  patrons,  apples,  pears,  peoi-hes,  pluiuei« 
and  other  fruit-trees,  which,  after  yean>  of 
anxious  waiting  for,  have  proved  entirely 
worthless.  The  safest  plan  therefore,  la  to 
purchase  direct  from  the  nearest  reliable 
nurseryman,  keeping  in  view  the  point  that  It 
is  best  always  to  buy  trees  grown  Xorth  of 
your  latitude,  and  not  to  plant  too  many 
varieties,  but  only  thoa«  thot  are  found  to 
do  best  in  your  locality. 

The  soil  and  its  i»reparation  for  the  orchard 
are  also  vital  matters.  For  most  fruit*  a 
deep  and  rather  sandy  loam  Is  best,  but,  as  In 
all  other  crops,  it  la  useless  to  plant  lx>*«*s  un- 
less the  s<ill  is  free  from  wnt4>r,  and  if  draining 
is  necessary  it  must  l>e  tlioroughly  d«me»  (See 
draining.)  A  limestone  gravelly  ft<iil  Is  b<*^t 
for  apples ;  pears  succeed  best  upon  good  cloy 
loams ;  plums  require  a  rather  moist  soil  for 
the  best  results,  and  peaches  must  havn  a 
warm  light  sandy  k>am  with  a  somewhat 
heavier  subsoil,  but  well  drained,  either 
naturally  or  artiflcially.  The  location  of  an 
orchard  is  quite  important.  Apples  and 
peaches  do  best  upon  hilly  or  rolling  ground, 
wldle  pears  and  plums  d«»  well  in  low  lands. 
A  western  exposure,  aTid  In  some  eases  a 
northern  slope,  is  preferaljle  to  any  oiIot,  for 
nil  fruits.  A  soutiiern  slope  is  tin*  wor>^t  of 
all,  as  the  trees  In  such  a  cas<^  are  foree<i  by 
the  sun's  warmth  into  a  t^M nearly  growth,  and 
often   suffer  from  late  snring   fr^  h 

destroy  tlie  blossotn.   while  tiie  <  \<- 

ward  trees  upmi  western  and  reuf Ik  in  -in|N'ft 
are  uninjurcil.  The  advantage  tdaweHtern 
slope  is  that  it  escapes  tlie  morning  eun, 
which  is  sometimes  Injurious  after  a  cold 
frosty  night,  while  It  enjoys  the  last  of  the 
f»vening  sun  and  so  gets  a  larg»^  share  of 
warmth  which  remains  during  the  nlghC 

THEpREPAnATn>N  oi'THKHoiii  and  the  man- 
ner of  plant  in  j^  the  tn'cs  an*  of  the  utmost  Im* 
portance,  auil  should  be  thi»rou«hly  well  don**, 
,A  rich  soil  is  not  require*l.  If  liie  land  i^  ul»l# 
to  protluee  a  go«Ml  crop  of  eoni,  p<dat«.»es  or 
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clover,  It  is  rich  enouj^h  ;  if  miuie  too  rirh  tho 
trees  are  apt  to  nmke  too  niiiL-h  woud»  or  a 
wi^ak,  nmk,  growth^  whii/li  must  be  cut  away 
Xty  |jriJninjL(  and  thus  realty  exliaiiT*t  tln>  tieo, 
Atui  put  off  ita  bt^ariug  period  far  sniiH?  eou- 
siderable  time.  The  foll(»wiiig  details  will 
£U)?gei3t  a  prt>per  method  tor  tho  average  cmi- 
4ittuna.  The  planter  of  courrio  must  stufiy 
his  partU'uJar  ca.se  and  make  a  judichjus 
application  of  t!u»s0  Buggcstions.  Tlie  land 
^Louid  be  widl  plowed  in  tho  fall  or  late  sum* 
mer,  na  de»*[«ly  as  poBsible;  deep  plowing?  in 
this  ease  Ij?  beneiieial,  when  jt  might  be  other- 
wise for  an  ordiniyy  crop.  T\m  next  thln#(  to 
be  done  is  to  prepare  a  surfleient  quantity  of 
good  compost  of  rotted  leaves,  sod.  scrapings 
of  the  barn-yard»  lime,  wood  ashes  ami  some 
rotund  manure.  These  are  well  mixed  and 
put  into  a  heap  ready  for  use.  The  trees  are 
then  ordiM'ed  to  hi'  d*diveretl  at  a  special  tinio^ 
and  for  safety,  and  tlie  p'oper  guidance  of  the 
nurseryman  fnll  ami  aecurale  direetlons  should 
be  gi  V  <j  n  f or  8  h  1  p  p i  n  g.  T 1 1  e  o  rd  <  i  rs  s  h  o  u  Id  b<-< 
sent  so  as  to  give  the  nurseryman  ample  time 
taship  the  trees.  The  m^xt  work  is  to  stake 
out  the  pn->und,  and  dig  the  holes,  two  feet 
deep,  and  large  enough  to  give  the  roots 
Ample  spread,  say  four  feet  wide.  The  top 
soil  should  he  thr<.>wn  on  ono  side  by 
it**elf.  The  compost  is  then  hauled  on  to  the 
ground  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  It  thr<>wn 
into  the  hole  and  8|>ri'atl,  and  p'lrtly  mixed 
with  the  eiirth  in  it,  being  b^ft  elif^btly  raised 
in  the  centre  for  the  tnn*  to  rest  upon.  Every- 
thing  Ib  now  in  reudiaesH,  fur  the  tret^s. 
When  these  arrive,  they  should  be  uiipaeked 
and  sort<id  at  miee,  and  eiwh  variniy  laid  in 
the  wagon  by  itself.  Kaeh  variety  bikouid  Ite 
ydantoil  &epai*atedy  in  a  r(>w  or  bloek.  Tin.' 
wagon  is  then  taken  to  a  fl+dd.  The  plariter 
TV  ho  has  a  lH»y  to  assist  bim,  takes  a  tree,  f^ets 
it  firmly  upon  the  earth  in  tlie  hole  so  that  it 
Is  a  little  deeper  than  It  has  been  in  the 
nursery,  and  while  the  assistant  holds  It,  ho 
spreads  the  roots  and  cat  ef idly  works  the 
eoil  among  them  that  so  tliey  are  in  as  natural 

141  position  as  possible.  This  is  very  important 
ind  should  be  well  d<*iM^*      After  this  the  rest 

[•of  the  top  goil  is  thrown  In  and  well  trodden 
WMth  the  feet.  Tluni  the  subsfdl  is  put  in 
with  a  little  of  the  c<mi[>ost  mixed  with  it  and 
thoroughly  wdl  tirmed  with  the  feet,  but  left 
in  a  slight  mound  so  jis  to  tarn  water  from  tho 
*tera*  *\iter  all  the  trees  have  been  thus 
planted,  each  one  should  be  properly  pruned, 
the  young  wood  being  cut  back  om>thinl  and 
tho  head  properly  shatK'd.  Fall  plantings 
which  is  generally  preb^rable,  should  be  done 
from  the  l.Stb  Oetr*ber  to  the  15th  November, 

^And  fepring  planting  as  sfwrn  as  the  ground  la 
>ee  from  frost  and  dry  eaough  to  work. 

The  after  treat  men  i  of  a  yonng  orchard 
ebon  Id  be  hh  fttllows  :  For  ilie  tirst  three  years 
©uch  cmps  aspotat«»es,  |jt>jms  or  turnips,  that 
are  cultivakMl  and  manured  may  be  grown, 
but  no  others,   both  to  niannre  tho  gi'ound, 

L'destmy  weeds,  and  for  tho  sak".^  of  the  culti- 
ration,  the  trees  being  h<»ed  as  the  rest  of  the 
crop.  Afterwards  the  grounrl  may  be  sown 
to  clover,  but  tiot  to  grass,  as  a  sod  Is  injuri- 
ous to  a  young  orchard,  although  It  nniy  be 
pertoitteU  lu  ati  establislied  one. 

Orcitard  Baler.     This  name  is  givi^n  to  an  In- 
vention that  priMuises  to  be  of  great  value,  to 
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the  fruit-growing  Interest  of  the  Unites  States. 
It  is  a  machine  by  which  the  branches  of  fruit 
or  other  trees  are  tied  in  a  pyraiuit!«l  form, 
and  in  this  shape  tliutehed  with  straw  or  hay, 
as  a  proteeLion  in  winter  against  the  severe 
frosts  wliieh  cause  so  much  iiijury  to  the  bads 
of  Peaehes  tuid  other  fruit  trees.  Tims 
thatnhed  and  excludeil  from  the  sun,  the 
(lower  buds  of  fruit  trees  wili  be  held  back 
from  opening  for  nearly  a  week,  whieh  will 
often  be  suflicieirt  to  save  them  from  late 
spring  frosts.  It  is  claimed  that  Peach  Trees 
so  protected  never  fail  to  produce  annually  a 
crop  of  fruit.  A  pair  of  these  machines  cost 
from  4;25  to  $50;  and  it  is  claimed  that  two 
men  ean  bale  and  thati-h  fifty  trees  per  day* 
The  time  for  the  operation  is  aftiU'  the  leaves 
have  fallen  in  autumn,  or  any  time  exeept 
when  tin?  limbs  are  fit>zen.  Of  course,  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  ornano^ital  trees,  and 
ft>r  such  tri.H^s  as  the  MtJtfnotia  gratulijfora, 
which  is  rwrely  seen  in  good  c<indki*in  north 
vt  liicbmond,  it  would  be  parUcuiai'ly  valu- 
ttlde. 

Orchard  Grass.    S^m^  Dadt/liM, 

Orcka'Ua  Weed.  The  eomtnon  name  of  several 
species  of  Roccrtla^  agnnus  of  iiebeus,  cele* 
brated  for  their  valuable  proper  tics  as  dye- 
weeds. 

Orchida'cece.  A  very  large  order  of  plants,  and 
one  of  the  most  natural  families  of  iho  vege- 
table kingdom.  They  are  perennial  herbacei>us 
plants  or  shrubs,  assuming  a  terrestrial  habit 
in  temperate  countries,  and  in  warmer  lati- 
tudes, growing  im  trees  ( l^piphytes),  or  fljciirg 
themselves  to  st»Mies.  Orehids  are  fH>und  in 
tilmost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  not«*d 
for  the  peculiar  shapes  and  divrrsity  nf  their 
Ibjwers.  According  to  the  authors  of  the 
**  Genera  Flantaruin,*'  the  order  contains  over 
330  genera  and  5,000  speeies. 

Orchid  Culture.  Tin?  folio  win  k  article  on  Orchid 
culture  was  written  in  IHW  for  •' Gardening  for 
Pleasmv,"  by  Mr  Wiiliam  Grey  of  Kenwood,  Al- 
bany. As  he  is  known  to  be  (mo  of  the  most  suc- 
c'CKsf ul  growers  of  O  reh  ids  in  this  or  indeed  any 
other  country,  his  experience  may  prove  valu- 
able to  the  metre  skillftil  as  well  as  to  the 
tyro  in  their  culture. 

The  taste  for  cultivating  Orchids  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  Every  season,  dozens  of 
amateurs  aheady  possessing  green-houses 
begin  the  uulLure  of  Orchids.  To  be 
successful,  careful  attention  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  by  actual  practice  are  nec- 
essary ;  but  as  im»st  of  our  gardeners  are  such 
as  have  luid  European  training,  nearly  all  that 
are  proficient  in  their  business  Imve  a  knowl- 
edge of  Orclild  culture.  It  is  about  the  only 
part  of  llodeulture  that  I  have  had  no  a4.'tual 
praetice  in,  so  I  hat  lam  glad  to  avail  myself  of 
the  experi^mee  of  Mr.  Grey,  who  klmlly  has 
written  the  foMowing  lu"i*'f  instructions: 

The  LM*Ht  twelve  well-known  kinds  are, 
Cattkya  TrinnitE,  Dendt'obatm  vobile,  Drudro- 
hiiim  Wurdhtnitm,  Laiia  an^^^'pH,  Ctrlogipte 
crmtatUf  L\jvaHtc.  Skiunrri,  OdtrntoffloH^autik 
Akj^tindrfT,  (hhrntogloHHum  ptsraion'i,  Cffp^'ipe* 
dium  inMifpte,  }*hmuH  Wnllichii^  CalatUhs 
VeiU'hii,  Ciittinthe  lU'Mitn.  Tlie  next  twtdve 
are  CalteUja  Mos,Hms  Orhygyne  acvUata,  Citjiri- 
pedinm  Spiariattnmy  Cifpriitf'dinfn  villomimt 
Dvnttrohium  crnAmimfde^  Pkains  grandifolitm, 
Pfutltinio^fMis amnhilitt^  Phaltr.ftopuvt  Schiller iatia. 
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f%altanoimui  Sluarliana^  Vanda  ctit-ulca^  Vandtt 
Sanderkina^  Zngoptittdum  Mackatfi.  i^For  do- 
Bcrfption  ot  tha  varioufi  species^  see  Orcbitl 
Catalogues.) 

"  Of  these  the  best  suited  for  growing- In  pots 
are,  CuiHtyatt^  Dfrndrobitiiiis,  and  OdtnUogloS' 
HUitun^  all  <,>f  whit  h  do  wi-U  in  etiiirs4>  ehopfH*d 
pyat^thts  iH>ts  nimrly  tllli^d  with  crocki?;  Calo- 
gijtie  ami  Lii^iMe,,  cf»ars**,  Bandy  p^nit,  witii 
ehupped,  half  decayed  It/aves ;  Ct/pripediunm, 
PhaiiiSt  and  Zygopdatuvm  in  p*'at  and  loam, 
and  a  little  rotten  manure;  PhaUrnopsui,  Van- 
dtis^  and  Ltrlias  do  wtvll  in  baskets,  pots,  or 
sinall  pans,  in  chopped  ^phnprninn  ;  tlie  drain- 
age must  be  picrfet-t*  Oii/tuiheA^  cliopped  &t><Ji^ 
of  sandy  loam,  wuii  not  ttver-liiitj  leaf  mfinJd. 
The  plants  ntust  be  made  bteady  with  stakes 
and  copper  wire. 

*'  The  Itinds  suitf^i  to  grow  on  bark  or  cork, 
or  other  sueh  material »  are  Cailltf/aH,  LiditM^ 
PhtdtnuipHiSf  VanUati,  ami  iJeHtirobiamH.  Th**se 
all  do  well  *Jii  bloek:^  of  cnrk,  rafiH.  ej^liuderB, 
oti"..,  with  sphaj^rium  or  other  niobb;  but  take 
more  care  as  they  dry  so  qiiiekly.  A  plant  on 
a  blot'k  will  take  water  tw  ive  a  day ;  the  Bame 
in  a  basket  only  once  in  two  days^.  Blocks 
can  be  hutig overhead,  and  dippitd  twice  a  day 
in  hot,  dry  wc^itheT 

**The  temperature  shouhl  be  for  such  varie- 
ties as  PhaUmop»is,  V'coeiiw,  Ihndrobium»,  and 
Ciffnipediums,  In  winter,  wixty  to  sixty -live 
degrees  at  rdght,  t*j  s^eventy-ilve  degrees*  by 
day,  with  air;  in  sununer,  seventy  degrees 
at  night,  nitjety  or  nuMo  degrees  by  da^,  with 
pi e  n  ty  ( >f  a i  r  am  1  v*  •  n  t i  1  at  io  n  a  t  n  i  gh  t.  Caiilfya, 
Litluty  PhaiiUi,  Catanlfui^  Cmlogync^  and  Zygo- 
peiaium,  in  winter,  lllty-five  or  sixty  degrees 
at  night,  fieventy  degrees  with  sun  by  day;  in 
stimmcr,  sUiy-lIve  degrees  at  night,  eighty- 
flve  degrees  by  day,  with  plenty  of  air,  Odonto- 
ghHStuuM^  in  winter,  tifty-llve  degreet^nt  night, 
sixty-five  degrees  by  day;  in  summer,  as 
cool'  as  they  can  W  kept.  All  w^uiit  abun- 
dance of  atmospheric  moisture  night  and 
day. 

"Some  kinds,  such  as  PhalaawpMa  and  Van' 
dtis^  grow  at  all  seiison^;  C^npediurm,  Cat- 
tleifas,  and  Ltrlms  in  spring;  Catanthe, 
Calogtfne,  PhaiuM,  and  Zt/goprtaiuinjt  in  f;um- 
mer,  VVlien  any  plant  grows  In  winter 
(except  OdontogloHHumt^)  itshonld  be  plnced  in 
a  warm  house.  Odtmtogioi<HHm»  do  best  at  a 
temptuature  of  fifty-live  to  seventy  degrees ; 
never  hotter,  if  pi»ssiL*lG.  . 

**  Cdiltrtja  TrinniiTy  LiEiiaatt^rpa^  and  C^fpripe- 
dium  vuHiijtfp  bliH>m  during  tlie  resting  period, 
which  is'  frum  Doeeujber  U»  Januar>\  Pha- 
lamopMiH  and  VandfiA  grow  aHtliey<*ar;  an<l 
durtjig  the  sliort  dark  days  of  fall  and  winter 
lees  fo€»d  is  given  by  withholding  water.  Cttl- 
anlktft  CfsUogtfne^  and  Phaius  bloom  with  the 
maturity  of  the  growth,  and  lay  dormant 
until  spring. 

"The  bt'st  shading  for  an  Orchid  house,  when 
ground  glass  is  not  used.  Is  canvas  raised 
eighteen  inches  above  I  he  roof;  or,  if  tlntt  is* 
not  convenient,  thin  paint  nimJe  of  turpentine 
and  whittniing,  or  white  lea^l.  Lay  it  on  in 
the  middle  of  March  and  brush  it  oft  in  tlie 
middle  of  Octotwr,  Ground  glass  is  too  dark 
from  Oetiiber  to  March  for  plants,  and  nothing 
does  well  with  me  under  it  in  \vlnt*?r.  I  tise 
<lrst  quality  clear  French  glas^.  When  llio 
gta!^s  is  tiliaded  with  canvas  it  should  be  done 
from  March  to  October  froiu  nine  o'clock  lu 
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the  morning  to  four  o'clock  in  the  aftemooD, 
except  on  cloudy  days, 

"Orchids  when  grown  by  a  florist  to  pay 
would  have  to  be  grown  In  quantity,  each 
species  with  a  house  to  itself;  but  when 
grown  by  anniteurs,  of  course  nearly  all 
species  are  usiuilly  grown  in  one  house.  The 
most  tii  thetwenLy-r4.Hir  species  named  could 
be  had  in  flower  from  November  to  Aprib  All 
plants  with  a  tendency  to  eaiiy  maturity 
shtmtd  be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
house;  or  in  the  fall,  partition  off  the 
space  necessary  at  tlie  warmer  end  for  the 
most  forward.  The  jdants  would  have  to  be 
imp<)rted  frt^m  the  woods  at  flri^t  cost,  when 
grown  to  B»'ll  (established  phmt^  at  present 
prices  wfmld  bj  too  expensive j,  and  tlie  llowers 
eold  cheap  to  Lee  tune  popuhir.  Orchid-grow- 
ing tti-day,  is  where  Ros*  -growing  was  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  To  sum  up :  In  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  all  plants,  wlien  new  ly  potted  or 
mounted,  fc^houkl  be  made  firm,  or  wired, 
otherwise,  if  the  phmts  move  by  Byriuging, 
or  otiier  cause,  the  roollets  will  be  destroyed. 
The  atmosphere  of  an  (Hchid  hou^e  should 
always  be  moist,  winter  and  summer,  In 
winter  allowing  the  pot.ery,  cork,  or  other 
material  to  become  more  dry.  Light  and  air 
are  ccirtential  to  vigorous  growth,  delug- 
ing with  wjiU'r  when  in  active  gri>wth,  but 
never  closing  top  ventilati  u  ;  never  having  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  ;  gi-aiiually  withholding 
wat**rns  the  growth  approaches  maturity,  and 
then  only  enough  to  keep  them  fii^un  sliriveU 
ing*  As  t(»  the  time  for  repotting,  the  culti- 
vator is  guided  by  the  commence  men  t  of 
growth.  Plants  should  always  tnt  undet^ 
potteil  as  long  as  the  plant  is  not  loivhnavy, 
for  Kuch  as  Oii/Zeva**,  Lirtuis,  DendrobiuniH,  etc. 
a  top-thessing  is  often  all  that  Is  necitfuU 
CaUiHikft  Pk(tiim,  etc,  are  repotted  annuAlly. 

*  Insects,  such  as  thrips  and  aplds,  are  kepi 
under  by  filling  the  evaporat*Mj  pans,  or  other 
Vf^ssels,  with  chttpped  tobacco  stems  covered 
with  water.  Slugs  are  kept  down  by  placing 
lettuce  leaves,  slie^'d  potalL»c*s  or  caiTot* 
on  the  pots,  which  examine  daily  and  destroy* 
Boaches  and  water  bugs  may  lie  killed  by 
mixing  roach  poison  with  moliyises,  and 
phxcing  it  on  oyster  shells  at  convenleut 
points  in  the  green-house.  These  same  r*»nie- 
dies  will  be  found  cITeetive  against  insects 
attacking  any  kind  of  gn_»en-house  plant.** 

OiicHiD  FiiKTiijiZATtoN,  So  mvich  Interest 
has  of  late  years  been  exhibited  in  this  subject, 
that  we  wrnihi  refer  the  reader  for  informa* 
tion  on  this  as  well  as  other  important  ques- 
tions In  Natund  Science  to  Charles  Darn  iu'& 
work  "On  the  various  Contrivances  by  which 
British  and  Foreign  Orchids  are  Fei'tilijced  by- 
Insect*/'  This  must  always  be  a  l>o<:»k  of 
reference  to  those  who  wish  to  understand 
the  very  curious  structures  that  adajtt  many 
Orchids,  in  a  very  peculiar  degree  to  beneflt 
by  the  visits  of  insects,  whde  a  smaller 
number  are  a<iapted  for  self-fertijbtutlon 
alone, 

(JiiCHTD  Floweks  in  HOTtON.  GrcAt 
lnt<:»rest   has    lab'ly    been   <  '    la    tho 

nuition  of  tiie  beautifully  frii  Hum  of 

Balbophifllum  burbigt'rum^  the  .Mmi.  mm^s  long 
hairs  on  which  keep  ci>ntinually  in  mr>thm* 
A  correspondent  of  "Garden  and  Forest'* 
in  mentioning  it  also  says  : 

* '  The  singular  little  Ma/^dei^allia  mamsomi  Is, 
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perbapB,  etill  more  rfmarkablc.  It  appears 
from  an  account  which  htiA  rfefiiitty  hven 
published,  that  the  tip  of  tins  plant  is  sensitive 
and  has  a  Diovemeut  as  dofliiit'a  as  that  of  the 
rt^markablo  DkmoEAi  muHcipuia,  or  *'  Veiias'  Fly- 
trap. "  T  he  b  a  b  i  t  of  t  h  o  p  I  a  q  t  is  al  most  t  hat  of 
the  woll-known  Af.  Harrtjamt,  butsmaJler^  the 
flowers  Stan  fling  fiomo  gist  ijR'bes  high;  light 
yellow  In  e<ilor,  the  tubo  of  the  sepals  short, 
the  lip  long  and  protrudii^g,  and  mneh  nar- 
rowed b«:<hinri.  When  the  Hovvcrs  open,  ttie  lip 
hangs  p'endulnus  underneath,  but  wlien  an 
inseet  ali^^ht^  on  the  Jip,  and  touches  a  Binall 
cushion -like  disc,  situat+^d  Boiue  distauee 
from  the  apex,  the  Jip  suddenly  shuts  up 
tight  against  the  eolumn  luoving  tiirough 
an  angle  of  80^  or  W^  h\  two  eeeonds.  The 
Masdevallta  is  not  as  bloodthirsty  as  the 
Diona*a,  for  the  inflect  is  not  tightly  l»oxed 
in,  uur  does  the  phmt  fiarthwith  pmrei'd  to' 
devour  and  cJig^-st  its  vinlini.  Tli*'tv  b  \i  way 
of  etjc^pe  lj*3twet!n  the  two  pi^tals  u/id  the  faru 
of  the  column^  but  the  iuse*'t  can  scarcely 
f*U  to  carry  aw^y  the  pollen-masses  in 
making  its  exit,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  on  visiting  a  second  flower  it 
comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  and  thus 
fertilizathm  is  effected. 

**This  is  not  all.  The  plant  regularly  goes  to 
Bleep  at  night— that  is  to  Bay,  it  closes  up 
tight— but  positively  refuses  to  sleep  in  the 
daytime;  for  two  honrs  in  a  dark  cellar  are 
reported  to  have  mado  no  Irnprchslnn  on  it. 
The  slightest  touch  with  a  hmr  on  the  sensi 
tive  cushion  eaust'S  the  lip  to  close  Budd»^nly, 
but  after  a  short  time  it  gnidually  op«>ns  again. 
Another  remarkiible  point  about  the  plant  is 
that  the  pt^dunch'S  are  eonipk4cly  covered 
wlthgre*^nisli  yrdlow  moss-likKi  bristles,  which 
have  bef*n  wi-ll  compan  d  to  those  of  the  Moss 
Bose.  There  Is  no  cllnildng  up  some  other 
way.  Ants  have  l>cpn  ohtti^rvrnl  to  make  the 
attempt,  but  eventually  had  to  give  It  up  in 
dlsgut^t.  It  is  supposed  that  this  is  the 
particular  us©  of  these  bristU»s  to  keep  away 
Dbber-in*K»(_'ts.  Those  who  would  pay  their 
esj>ect8  must  come  In  a  legitimaU?  way,  ami 
light  on  the  flower  itself.  Quite  a  little 
apter  of  romance;  but  one  would  suspect 
•that  the  insect  go^^s  away  with  ratlier  ndxed 
feelings  after  its  first  visit," 

Orchis.  From  orchid,  testiculHte ;  referring  to 
th<*  two  oblong,  bulb- like  nH>ts  of  many  of  the 
epecies.     Nat.  Ord.  Orckkhirt'it. 

A  dwarf  gt»nus  of  t<*rrestriid  Orchids, 
mostly  unpretending,  yet  beautiful  little 
planli^.  They  are  common  in  Englarid  «nd 
throughout  most  of  Europ»\  O.  fnywtruia  and 
O.  mactdata^  b<'ing  ajiioiig  tho  m(»st  beautiful 
and  intt-n^rtthig  plants  of  the  British  wooils. 
With  th»?  exception  of  n  f<'w  sp*^rios,  thoy  are 
perferlly  hanly,  and  can  be  grown  in  the  out- 
Bide  tM:>rdt?r,  or  in  pots,  fon*<^d  like  the  Hya- 
cinth. They  do  not  like  being  moved  from 
their  native  homes,  but  are  easily  producnd 
fnno  sped,  which,  if  sown  in  a  frame  of  lights 
turfy  loam,  will  make  llowering  plants  in  three 
years.  O.  speclafniis  (Sliowy  Orchis),  is  com^ 
men  in  rich  woods  throughout  the  Northern^ 
Eastern  and  Western  StJttes,  This  specdes 
does  well  under  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
division. 

Orohls.    Bee,     OjihnfH  ttpifera* 
Cuckoo.     OrchiM  moJWHla, 
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Fly.     OphrifH  mUHCifet'a, 

Marsh.     Ot'rhis  iiUifoHa, 

Military,     Ot'chui  militariH. 

White  Fringed,     Habemiria  bkphariifloUia, 

Yellow  Fdjjged,     Habenaria  cidariti. 

Ordeal  Beaii  of  Old  Calabar.  See  P/tt/uoa- 
titjjna. 

Ordeal  Tree,    See  Tanghinia. 

Oreoca'me  Candollel  A  very  striking  and 
effective  decorative  plant  belonging  to  the 
Nat.  Ord.  UmheUifn'm. 

It  makes  a  tine  pyramid,  five  feet  high,  fur* 
nished  with  large  leaves  that  are  as  finely 
divided  as  those  of  a  Todea^  spi'ead  out  hon* 
zontally,  and  recurve  gra^vcfully. 

They  are  of  fresh  green  color,  and  the 
flowers  which  riwe  well  above  the  foliage,  are 
pure  white.  It  is  quite  hardy  and  is  an  excel- 
h^nt  plant  for  margins  of  shrubberies  or  for 
fjlanting  singly  on  a  lawn. 

Oreoda^phne.  From  oreost  a  mountain,  and 
Daphne,  Mountain  Daphne,  Kat.  Ord.  L<*a- 
rriCCTc. 

A  genus  of  hfirdy  evergreen  trees,  confined 
mc:>s  1 1  y  toll  >  e  Vtm  i  tic  C^ )  tts  L .  O.  Cal  ifom  ica  ( sy  n . 
U$nhfi}tuUirut)  is  a  common  tree  in  the  moun- 
tainous pJirts  of  California,  where  it  goes  l*y  a 
variety  of  nam«'S,  such  as  Mountain  Laurel, 
Spice-biishi  Balm  of  Heaven,  Sassafras  Laurel, 
Cajeput-tree,  California  Laur^^l,  etc.  Insijme 
parts  it  attains  a  li eight  of  llfty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  but  In  the  southern  districts  it  Is 
seldom  more  than  flfteeu  or  t^venty  feet  high. 
Wb<*:i  bruLs*+d  it  emits  a  strong  spicy  odor 
which  is  apL  to  i^xcite  sneezing;  the  natives 
use  the  leaves  ua  a  condiment.  This  species 
was  Introduei'd  by  Mr,  Douglas  In  I«62.  Syn. 
Ocoiea. 

Oreodo'xa.  From  orco8,  a  mountain,  and  doxn^ 
gh>ry ;  alluding  to  the  lofty  stature  of  eome  of 
the  species.     Nat  Ord.  Falmfttf^s. 

A  small  genus  of  very  tall-growing  and 
handsome  Palins,  irdmliltiug  the  West  Indies 
and  tropical  Amerl<"a.  Some  of  the  speciwd 
are  among  tlie  mo-st  gracefid  of  palms.  O. 
Tf'iiiat  the  Royal  Palm,  is  a  favorite  cultivat*id 
species,  and  is  largely  used  in  the  decoration 
of  rooms.  O.  olf.racea^  the  West  Indian  Cab- 
bage Palm,  somoLimes  atUilns  a  height  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  feet,  with  a  very 
small  trunk,  pcrfc*etly  straight  and  cylindrical. 
The  heart  of  the  young  leaves  Is  cookc?d  like 
Cabbage,  an^k  the  pith  affords  Sago.  Oil  in 
considerable  quantltlei?  is  obtained  from  tho 
fruit     Young  plants  are  obtained  from  beed. 

Oreo'panax.  From  oreos,  a  mount^dn,  and 
PiintiJCt  alluding  to  the  relationship  of  the 
pdants  to  Panax^  and  their  natural  liabltats. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aralhii^^'CE. 

A  gefius  of  comparatively  late  in  trod  uct  Ion 
comprising  certJiin  tropical  American  treea 
and  shrubs,  closely  allied  to  Hedera.  Sixty- 
four  Bpecies  have  b<<nm  descrlbt^d,  but  only  a 
few  are  in  cultivation.  They  form  very 
ornaraentnl  gn.ien-house  plants,  and  art>  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots, 

Orgcin.  A  general  name  for  any  deflned  sub- 
ordinate part  of  thu  vegetable  structure,  ex- 
ternal or  interaal ;  tis  cell,  libre,  leaf,  root,  etc. 

Oricola,    See  Primula. 

Ori'gatiiini.  Marjoram,  From  aros,  a  motin- 
tain,  and  j^TUMt,  Joy  ;  referring  to  th«»  naluriU 
places  of  growth.    Nat,  Ord.  habitUm. 
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A  gonus  of  hardy  and  half  diardy  herbacootis 

Slants*  and  shrubs,  natives  of  Europe  and 
orthern  India.  0.  vnlgitre,  the  wild  Mar- 
jormn,  ettmujou  thruughout  Europe^  and  natur- 
alized in  thii^  country,  luniishes  tbe  Oil  of 
Origanum,  vrUlh  is  an  aerid  stimulant  O. 
Oniten  and  0.  Afajftmua  ari>  included  in  the 
pot  or  season ing  herb^,  umler  tlie  name  of 
Marjrjrani.  They  are  uutivrs  of  Sicily  and 
Portugal,  respectively.  Tiiere  are  a  few  orna- 
m<5ntal  Bpecies  sonietinies  grown  as  houBe 
pla  it«,  the  nioro  common  of  wlvich  ta  O. 
aipykumt  iitiMve  of  the  Levant,  and  popularly 
kn<iwn  as  Hop  Plant,  It  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  li*  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Onnoca'rpiim.  From  ormm,  a  chain,  and  kar- 
P€ts,  a  fruit;  referring  to  the  narrow  chain- 
like podi^.     Nat.  Ord.  Leytimmoi^m. 

A  genus  consiBting  of  thr(?o  or  four  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropieal  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  nearly  allied  to  y'Eiickt/nofttL^tn'.. 
O.  Corvniitoides  haA  pale  yellow  flowers,  b<*rne 
in  many-llowered  axillary  pedutieies  In  May. 
Young  Hpecimens  only  are  a*J»pted  to  pot  cul- 
ture, and  ai"e  produced  from  cuttings* 

Ormo'sia.  Bea^l  Tree.  From  orrfim,  a  neck- 
lace ;  in  all  Union  to  this  use  of  the  seeds.  Nat. 
O r d .  I^fju m  inoHit . 

A  Sinai  I  givnus  of  ornamental  troploal  trees, 
natives  of  Guiana  and  the  W«vst  Indies,  They 
are  all  too  large  for  Introduetifm  into  the 
green-house.  O,  doAifr.arpa  is  tlie  West  Indian 
Bead  Tn^o,  or  Neeklai:*e  Tree,  tiie  seeds  of 
which,  like  those  of  0.  coreumi,  a  nativ*;  of 
Ouianaand  Brazil,  are  nearly  nnmd,  beauti 
fully  polii^hed,  and  of  a  bright  scarlet  color, 
with  a  black  spot  at  one  end,  resembling 
bearU,  for  whloli  they  are  Bubstltutcd.  being 
made  ifito  bra<'elett!^,  ne<*lilaees,  or  mounti»d  in 
fiUver  for  stnds  or  buttons.  Tho  Boeds  are 
pioketl  up  on  thr*  heneoast  in  various  phLces, 
at  v«*ry  great  dfisUmces  from  where  lhi\v  grow, 
having  been  carried  by  f-iroug  oceanic  cur- 
rents. They  are  usually  mixed  In  with  snmll 
shells,  and  sold  as  '*  Sea  Beans/'  the  common 
ermr  being  that  they  are  the  fndt  of  some  sea 
plant. 

Ornamental  Graasea,    See  Grasses, 

Ornamental  Leaved  Plants,  These  are  such 
as  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage 
rather  than  for  their  flowers;  such  as  the 
various  Crotons,  Draea?nas,  Cole  us,  Dleffen- 
t»achias,  etc^  with  Cf>Ioted  or  variegated 
leavcK;  the  numberless  Palms,  Ferns,  Agaves, 
A  rail  its,  Riclnus,  etc.,  with  large  showy  or 
finely  divided  leaves,  or  possessing  other 
remarkable  chanicterlstics  in  Uieir  foliage  ore 
also  placed  in  this  class. 

Ornamental  Planting.  The  boauty  of  many  of 
our  country  homes  is  sadly  nitirred  by  the  in- 
judicious planting  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  land- 
scape gardener's  tu't  that  demands  more  sound 
jvidgnicut,  correct  ideas,  or  reflned  taste,  for  It 
ig  Ti -t  ,..,....,rfj  merely  to  be  ableto  atimiro  ancj 
api  .veil  defineil  and  harrjAOnimisly  col- 

or* i^e,  arid  to  judge  of  its  merits  or  do- 

fect»,buthe  must  also  be  ablo  to  s6leK*t  the  mate- 
rials, and  so  arrange  or  dispose  of  them  as  to 
prooue*?.  an  effect  at  once  the  most  powerful, 
agreeable,  and  perfect,  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing.  To  attain  this  end  the  planter  re<juires 
mi  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge  only  attaina* 
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ble  by  perseverance,  study,  and  practice. 
These  remarks  apply  principally  to  lai*ge  and 
extensive  country  s*'ats,  but  also  bear  weight 
with  regard  to  less  pretentious  residences.  In 
former  years  the  rage  has  been  altogether  for 
mixed  planting,  without  regard  to  the  future 
size  of  the  trees  or  shrul^s  planted,  or  to  the 
eflfect  of  the  shades  of  color,  either  in  the 
summer  or  fall ;  but  now  a  more  tasteful  and 
natural  idea  prevail'^,  and  planting  in  groups 
witli  reference  to  tlie  general  effect,  tlie  ulti- 
mate size  of  the  trecB,  and  their  coloring  in 
summer  and  fall,  is  more  generally  carried 
ont.  Trees  having  a  resemblance  to  one 
fiuother  in  the  size  and  form  of  their  leaves 
may  be  associated  in  groups,  but  Ix,  is  more 
desirable  tiiat  they  possess  some  other  marki^d 
aharacteri.^tic  in  common,  such  as  color  of 
foliage,  bark,  or  flower,  habit  of  growth,  or 
form,  etc*  Thus,  when  depth  of  color  in  leaf- 
age is  flesired,  flt  assoclati^s  are  found  in  the 
Purple  Beeeb,  Elm,  Oak,  Hazel,  or  B/Arborry ; 
when  light  c<dors  are  wanU^'d  they  are  at  com- 
mand in  the  Gold<Mi  Birch,  Alder,  Elder,  or 
Willow,  as  also  among  the  naturally  silvery- 
foliagiHl  trees,  as  tlie  Silver  Poplar,  Linden, 
Maple,  Huntingdon  and  other  Willows,  and 
8ea  Buck  Thorn,  while  among  strictly  varie- 
gated trees  and  shrubs,  there  exists  a  wide 
field  to  select  from.  The  fiuturanal  colors  and 
tints  of  falling  foliage  do  servo  marked  atten- 
tkuj.  The  rich  scarlet  and  purple  of  the  Oaks, 
Liquidainber,  Nyssa,  or  Scarlet  Maple;  the 
golrlen-y idlo w  of  the  Norway  and  other  Maples. 
Tulip  Trees,  etc. ;  the  Chestnut,  with  lis  yel- 
low and  brown ;  gorgeous  festoons  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  and  Yellow  Celastnis,  contrast- 
ing beautifully  with  the  deep  green  of  the 
8pruce&,  Hemlot'ks,  or  other  evergreens. 
Color  in  bnrk  is  most  appivclable  when 
branches  are  denuded  t»f  tlieir  foliage,  and 
Mmall  groups  having  distinct  colors  tend  to 
relievi^  the  dull  monotony  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months.  White  Birch,  Linden, 
Gv>lcien  At^h,  Purple,  and  Goklen  Willow,  Vir 
gilia  lutea,  the  ll<?d  DogWMod.  etc.,  all  work 
in  well ;  while  Deutzh^s,  Sjnni»aH,  Welgeln^, 
Chinese  Magnolias,  Tartarian  Honey>^uekle, 
the  Dwarf  Buck-eyes  {Pa via),  Hawthorns, 
Japanese  Jud?ia  Tree,  Hydrangea  panlculata 
grand illora.  Rhododendrons,  Azaletia,  and  a 
horft  of  other  etinally  desirable  shrubs,  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  mayllll  up  the  foreground 
anil  give  lightness  and  beauty  to  the  carnage 
drive  and  lawn  during  the  whole  6eas4>n. 
Irregularity  of  outline  to  the  lawn  give©  an 
idea  of  size,  and  the  margins  and  points  may 
b«3  well  filled  up  here  and  there  by  groups  of 
hardy  herbm^eous  and  other  plants,  Arundo 
Donax  versicolor,  A.  conspieua,£ulal las.  Pam- 
pas Grass,  ete.,  in  prominent  positions  in 
groups,  or  as  single  specimens  on  the  lawn. 

Omithi'dittm.  From  omiit,  &  bird,  and  eidoa, 
like;  the  upjxrr  tip  of  the  stigma  is  be&k-Uke* 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaoeiT., 

A  small  genus  of  curious  little  Orohlds,  but 
not  of  sulflcient  beaiity  or  interest  to  warrant 
Uieir  introduction  Int-o  the  Oi'chid  hou«e* 
They  are  regarded  as  weeds  among  air  plants. 

Qrnlthoce'phalus.  From  omis,  amUlum,  a  bird* 
and  hpftah,  ii  head;  in  rf^ferenee  to  the  form 
of  the  eolumn  and  anther.     Nat.  Grd.  Orchid' 
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A  gpiius  of  curious  little  cplphytuJ  Orchids, 
natives  of  tropical  Amt?rica.  O.  ijrandifionm, 
a  very  pretty  and  desirable  spoci«s  \viiUy«:?tlow 
I  lowers,  is,  jM^rhttps*  tlte  only  6|)ecie3  in  culti- 
vutioQ. 
Oruithoehlliis.  From  omi»^  omilhoR,  a  bird, 
lifid  vheilos,  a  lip;  roft/rring  to  Uw  shai»e  uf 
tht^nbelluru.     Nat.  Ord*  Orchidarect, 

A  tioall  jj^^nu^i  of  6ti>ve-hi>use  Orchids, 
imlives  ot  Bunuah  and  tl^e  Himalayas.  N. 
/HMctm  has  brownif^h-yellow  flc»wers  striped 
with  purpio,  and  very  fra^niot.  It  is  often 
found  in  cultivation  as  jitTitfea  dij'orm^i. 
Ormtho'galuin.  Star  oi  Bethlehoni.  FrmnomiM, 
a  hi  id,  antl  gala,  in  ilk,     Nat.  OnL  IJlitt4*i^a;. 

A  rather  hirpje  gi'iiusof  bullous  plants*  the 
sperdes  of  whitdi  are  natives  of  taouthern 
Euro^ie,  western  Asia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  S<'V«'ralof  the  species  are  hardy,  and 
grow  so  freely  a^  to  he  come  a  nuisance  ;  this 
1&  parti<'tilarly  bo  with  O.  umbtlliiiam,  the 
pretty  llltie  Star  of  Bethlehria,  that  has 
esejiped  in  many  phwres  from  the  gardeu^^  into 
the  meadows^  and  t*i.ken  almot^teojtiplete  pus- 
eesslon,  ajid  beeome  Aery  trimhiesonie*  O. 
4^mdaiumy  a  tender  species  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  ha**  very  large,  wat^^rv'- loo  king 
bulbs;  the  leaves  are  broad  arid  very  long,  and 
they  witit»'r  and  shrivel  up  at  the  tip,  so  as  to 
have  a  round,  tail-Uka  appearance:  whein;e 
their  conunon  imme.  Long-tailed  Ornithnga- 
lunu  TJiis  speeies  is  sometimes  called  Unfon 
Liiy,  and  is  a  favorite  witli  the  Chinese,  uhn 

frow  it  in  dishes  flUed  with  water  and  graveL 
ts  tenaelty  of  life  is  must  remarkable,  as  it 
wih  grow  anywhere  and  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances, ill  water  or  hung  up  against  a 
wall  in  a  dry  room,  in  rich  earth  or  pvjui,  in- 
doors or  out,  and,  with  sliglit  protection,  will 
endure  our  winters.  It^j  dower  scape  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  In  length,  and  it  keeps  in 
bloom  for  several  mont  hs.  There  is  but  little 
beauty  in  the  (lowers  uf  mo&t  of  the  s{iecles. 
O,  Arabirnm  has  large  wiiite  flowers  with  a 
black  centre,  and  htws  a  difitinct  aromatic 
oilor.  0.  ikifri<oidi>H  has  yellow  flowers  in 
dense  racentesj  twelve  to  thirty  flowered, 
iHjrne  on  an  erect  sf^ape  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  long.  There  are  Beyeral  varieties  of 
this  species,  O.  /.  album,  pure  wldto  with  dark 
centn? ;  0,1.  nurtum,  golden-colored»  and  0,  i. 
JifsriHtiimum,  much  hdghter  yellow  than  the 
lyj>e,  areali  distinct  and  desirable  green-house 
plants,  and  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  All  the  specloB  ore  increased  by 
ofTsetg. 

Omithogio'ssum,  From  ornw,  omithoA,  a  bird, 
and  gloHAtL.  a  tongue ;  referring  to  resenibhince 
existing  In  tlie  i>etats.     Nut.  Ord.  JAttarefr.. 

A  genus  of  bulbous  phuits,  with  simple  or 
slightly-branched,  leafy  titems,  with  green  and 
pui'ple  or  white  flowers,  natives  of  south 
Africa.  They  thrive  well  in  sandy  luam.  and 
require  the  same  general  treatmentasTigrida, 
Syn.  LiciUeruilemia. 

Onii'thopua.  Bird's  foot.  From  omi«,  omi- 
tkoH,  H  bird,  and  pow^,  a  font;  refernng  to  the 
claw-like  legumes  or  seed  pods*  A  genus 
of  L*'tptminoHm  of  which  one  species,  0. 
ptijnmUluM,  a  small  prostrate*  h'^rb,  is  not  un- 
coirunon  in  dry,  gravelly  soils  in  iircut  Britain. 
O,  Mfiiivufi,  the  Serradilla,  by  some  eonsiilcred 
merely  a  variety  of  O.  perpuHilliMf  a  native  of 
Portugal,  is  a  valuable  agricultural  plant,  in- 
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troduced  to  cultivation  in  1818,  and  particu- 
larly worthy  of  attention  from  the  fa  ft  of  its 
producing  an  abundant  crop  vt  exceileivt  fotl- 
der,  where  nothing  else  will  grow  to  perfee* 
tion, 

O'rnus.  Flowering  Ash.  From  orema^*,  ancient 
iiiirno  of  the  Ash;  ap|ilied  on  account  of  the 
res*Mnbiant.'e  and  alTinity.  Nat.  Ord.  Oknott. 
Hardy,  white-tlovvcred,  deciduous  trees. 
The  genus  includes  atwuit  a  dozen  species,  all 
interesting  on  aicount  of  their  clustei*ed  pan- 
icles of  pure  white  flowers,  borne  at  tho  ex- 
tremities of  the  braju  hes.  In  Sicily  Bcveral 
of  the  species  are  ext4'nsi%'ely  grown  under 
the  name  of  Manna  Ash,  the  trees  ylolrling 
the  sjiccharine  substance  commercially  known 
as  Manna,  the  properties  of  winch  are  pur- 
gative instead  of  nourishing;  consequently  it 
could  not  have  been  the  Manna  that  sustainec. 
the  Hebrews  in  tiie  wilderness,  although  it  is 
known  i>y  that  name  at  the  present  day.  This 
genus  is  iueluded  undor  Fraj-inuH  by  some 
authors. 

Oroba^nche.  A  genus  of  singulardooking  par* 
asitic  plants,  typical  of  the  Orobanchact'iT; 
and  represented  by  a  variety  of  sp<*cb*s  which 
grow  severally  on  tho  roots  of  Clover,  Ivy, 
Furze,  Beans,  Tobatrco,  Hemp,  etc.  Some  of 
tiiein  are  agricultural  peats,  and  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage, 

O'robufl,  From  oro,  to  excite,  and  botAs,  an  ox  ; 
the  Orobus  of  Theophrastus  was  tiie  name  of 
a  plant  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Kat.  Ord. 
IjegammoHiE. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  pcronnlals,  dis- 
tinguished from  Lafhi/nm  clucliy  by  not  being 
of  a  climbing  habit  of  growth.  The  majority 
of  the  Bpecies  are  very  handsome  when  in 
flower,  which  is  generally  In  Bpiing,  There 
is  a  similarity  between  nmny  of  them ;  the 
following  are  the  most  distinct:  O.  awraafiiw, 
orange-yellow ;  O.  laihgroides^  bright  blue ; 
O.  rera«>»,  purple  and  bine,  with  red  veins; 
and  0.  iauricii,  orange,  0>  yndteMf-ens^  O.  catv* 
eseeiiA^  O.  varhui,  and  O*  Fu^ch'rU  are  also 
good  showy  species,  but  O.  varnits  and  its 
varieties  aje  the  handsonM>st  of  the  species* 
All  are  of  easy  culture,  and  are  increased  by 
seeds  or  division  of  ttie  root. 

Oro'ntium,  Golden  Club.  Derivation  of  name 
obscuie.     Kat.  Urd,  AroidfW, 

This  genus  tonsistf^  of  two  species  of  aquatic 
phmts.  0.  aiituitimtn  is  common  in  ponds 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  nt^ar  the  ct>ast.  O. 
Jajtonifmm,  a  native  of  Jfipan  and  the  East 
Indies,  has  leaves  like  Lily  of  the  Valley^ 
green  on  the  upp«*r  sich^,  and  covered  with 
very  minute  hairs,  so  that  they  hnik  like  fine 
velvet.  These  leaves  are  reailily  eatea  by 
cattle  and  swine  In  spring.  The  seeds  are 
boiled  and  eaten  like  pejts  by  the  natives. 
This  speeies  makes  a  beautiful  plant  for  the 
aquariniu. 
Orpine.  A  common  name  for  Sedum  Tekpkium^ 
Orris  Root.  Tho  ro<.>t  of  Iris  Florenlina, 
Orthoai'phoii.  From  orthoH,  straight,  and 
siphtmy  a  curved  tube;  alluding  to  the  tub©  of 
the  fltuwer.     Nat.  Ord.  Lnbuiht> 

A  genus  of  p*rennial  herbs  or  Bhruba, 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago, Africa  and  Australia.  O.  8tafnmf^u« 
lias  pretty  pale  lilac-blue  llowers,  nearly  one 
inch  long,  arranged  In    whorla,    and    these 
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Again  In  racemes  at  the  enila  of  the  branehes, 
the  etunieiis  projecting  a  ku^g  way.  It  was 
introduced  from  iro|>i<'al  Asia  id  1869,  and  is 
Inoreftsed  bj  cuttings  of  the  htilf-ripr^iied 
fihoote. 

Orthrosa'nthes.  Fmm  orihros,  tmnidim,  and 
anihoH,  a  Iknvcr ;  the  dowT^rs  expHiid  early  iti 
the  day.     Nat.  Onl.  Jridaceat. 

A  geiiuH  of  grei^n-hiJiiije  herhaci?ous  poreri- 
Bial  plants,  natives  of  extra-tropical  Soutli 
Ann*riea  and  ^^estern  Australia.  J/.  mu{ti' 
^/jra*i  is  a  pret ty  little  plant  with  boaiitiful 
sky- n hi o  colored  flowers,  of  easy  eiilture  in  a 
conipost  of  turfy  peat  an'l  leaf-mould.  It  is 
propaf^ated  by  dlvisiioa  of  the  tufted  root- 
stocks,  or  by  seeds*  Syn.  SiH^rinchium  cj^rm^ 
eum. 

Orva'la,  Said  to  be  from  Orvftlp,  the  French 
naine  for  Clary.     Ntit.  Ord.  Lfiitkiite. 

0.  LmtwideH,  the  oidy  descrilnid  specios.  is  a 
harily  herbaceous  phint,  produeing  Us  pretty 
ptaplish  red  and  wtiite  Mowers  iti  April.  It  Is 
a  native  of  t!i»'  soutii  of  Europe,  and  i^  easily 
imreitsed  by  division  or  by  seeds.  Benthain 
and  Hooker  now  Include  this  genus  njider 
Lnmhim. 

Orychopra'gmus  Soachifolius,  At^howyplant 
beion)4:in;<  to  tlie  Nat.  Urd.  Crut^^fenPu  It 
ia  a  very  attra^^live  plant,  iis  its  Mowers 
are  of  a  *brl>?lit  vlolet-blae  cob»r,  and  ujidcr 
good  cultivation  It  attains  a  height  of  two 
feet,  the  loose  terminal  racemes  of  flowers 
being  rtl>out  half  tliat  height.  It  succeetls  well 
In  {:<lLcdtered  lot 'a titles  treated  a^  a  half-hardy 
annual.    Syn.  Maricandia, 

Ory^zaL  Bice.  Derived  from  the  Aj-abic  name, 
cntz.     Nat.  Ord.  OramituwatF. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses,  only  one  of  which, 
O,  mi/ira,  i\w  common  Bice  of  eomnicrce  is  of 
any  great  importanee;  and  this  is  onu  of  the 
most  useful  and  ext<*nBlvely  cultivated  of  all 
gridiis,  supplying  as  it  does  th*.»  principal  food 
of  nearly  ujic-tbird  of  tho  human  race.  Like 
that  of  all  other  grains,  its  native  place  Is 
unknown,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  lo  be 
of  Asiatic  origin,  though  recent  travellers  in 
South  America  mentioa  finding  the  rice-p!ant 
apparently  in  a  wild  state  on  the  banks  of 
Boine  rivers  there.  Wherever  it  may  have 
originated,  it  Is  now  cult!  vattul  In  all  parts  of 
the  gloljo  wbero  the  conciitlons  of  heat  and 
moisture  are  favorable  for  Its  developmeut. 
It  Is  adapted  to  tr<»pieat  ajid  en b  tropical 
climate's,  ra'hcr  to  the  latter  than  the  former, 
and  requires  mueh  moisture,  mther,  hf»wever, 
in  the  soil  than  in  the  air.  lliee  Is  ananntial, 
varying  from  erne  foot  to  six  feet  in  height. 
There  are  as  many  other  distlngiilshiTig  eiuir- 
actcristics  of  Llie  varieties  ujider  cultivation,  as 
there  are  in  the  varieties  of  wheat,  barley,  or 
com.  The  seed  or  grain  of  rice  grows  on 
little  separate  stalks  spriiiglag  from  the  main 
stalk;  and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  plant, 
when  t'  e  grain  Is  ripe,  nmy  be  Bai<l  to  l>e  in- 
termediate between  that  of  barley  and  of 
oats.  It  flourishes  best  in  low  marshy 
grounds  which  can  l>e  overflowed,  anti  tid«'- 
water  Bwamps  are  particularly  favorable  for 
the  crop. 

There  is  arudber  species,  Ortfm  TOti/ien, 
which  grows  upon  dry  lands  and  tlie  slilea  of 
mountains,  largely  eultivaled  In  Cevlon  and 
Java,  and  to  some  extent  in  southern  Kti- 
rope.    There  Is  &  variety  of  this  species  know ti 
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as  "Cochin  China,"  which  is  conslderablj 
grown  iji  dry  soils  In  North  Carolina,  VirgittlA* 
tiod  to  some  extent  hi  Maryland.  It  ts  not 
equal  In  quality  to  that  grown  in  marshy 
soils,  neither  is  it  as  prmluetive,  as  its  yi^Ui 
hardly  exceeds  fifteen  to  twenty  busliels  per 
acre,  while  the  rice  gnjwn  in  wet  ground, 
and  foiled,  produces  thirty  t*)  sixty  and 
under  the  most  favorable  cireumstanci*& 
nearly  one  hand  red  bushels  to  the  acre,  em-.h 
bushel  w<Mgldng  from  forty-Ill ve  to  forty-efgtit 
pounds  of  eh^an  rice. 

Osage  Otauge.    S<^e  Maelum  auranliaea. 

Osbe 'c kla .  Na  m e d  af 1 1^  r  ppt^  Onlpeck^  a  S  wed  rsh 
naturalist.     Nat.  Old.  AhUmiomaceoi, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  and  herbs,  natives  of  t-rcipi- 
cal  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  arijoiDlng  Islands^ 
The  rose,  purple,  or  violivt  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  rai-<^mes.  O.  Nt^palmms  (syn. 
MrlfiHttmm  Nt'pnlenMU*)  has  large,  handsome, 
purj»Ush,  rose  ciflor^'d  fUtwtTs,  and  is  well 
worthy  of  n  place  in  any  coll**etion.  Sevend 
other  s[ieeie&  are  in  ctdtivation;  they  are  all 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  h&lf- 
ripened  shoots. 

Osier.  Any  of  the  Willows  grown  for  their  long 
llcxible  shoots,  wliich  are  largely  used  In 
basket-making,  are  called  Osiers.  The  ono 
most  extensively  grown,  and  considere^l  th<» 
hc-st  for  tills  purpose,  and  to  w*liieh  the  nain«> 
is  generally  applied,  is  8alix  rimiiiiilui,  or 
Basket  Utile r. 

Oama^nthus,  From  o**nw,  perfume,  and  ««/^o», 
a  flower,  In  allus,ii>n  to  the  fragrance  of  tho 
flowers.     Nat.  Urd.  Okaeecg. 

A  small  genus  of  half-hardy  glabmtis 
shrubs  or  trees,  natives  of  e<*stern  Asia,  North 
America,  and  the  Pa^dflc  Islands.  O,  frtt^raty* 
(syn.  Oliixi  /rafjrnnH),  a  native  of  Japuu,  China, 
eU'.,  is  a  handsoTno  shnib  wiili  s^-rrated 
leathery  hvives,  and  yellowish  or  almost  whiU\ 
exceedingly  frai^'rant  flowers.  O,  miuifotium' 
(syn.  O.  Uliei folium)  is  a  very  handsome  ever- 
green shrub,  s^unewhat  res^^mbling  a  Holly, 
with  leathery,  smooth,  shining  leaves,  varying^ 
considerably  In  their  size  and  toothing.  Thero 
are  severiil  white  and  yellow  variegate*! 
varieties  in  cultivation,  all  well  deserving  ik 
place  in  the  cool  green-house.  They  may  bo 
propagated  by  cuttings,  but  are  more  rapidly 
iiicreas>«}d  t>y  grafting  on  the  Privet 

Osmorhi'za.  Sweet  Cicely.  From  omme.,  scent, 
and  rhiza,  a  n»ot;  roots  Vweet  scented*  Kat. 
Qrd.  UmbrUi/trtB, 

A  small  genus  of  uninteresting  hcrl>aePo«a 
perfmnials.  They  are  common  in  rich, 
moist  woods,  and  are  popidarly  known  qa 
Sweet  Cicely. 

Osmu'nda.  Flowering  Fern.  From  0»nmndf%^ 
one  (*f  the  names  of  Thor,  a  Celtic  doity.  KaL 
Ord.  Polt/podkteetF, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  Ferns,  f"  dy 

*listributed  throughout  the  temf»<  ;  nd 

of  both  h<»mispheres.  A  welbkruM^n  -|Mni*« 
is  O.  regaltA,  or  Iii>yal  Fern.  Ti*en^  are  sevend 
species  common  in  swamps  and  wet  plaec^ 
throughout  the  United  8Uites.  Miiat  of  them 
lK>ar  transplanting  well,  and  make  l>oautlful 
plants  for  a  shady  bonier. 

Osteoapa'rmum.  From  otUeont  a  lione,  and 
itj>erma,  seed ;  referring  to  the  harduese  of  tho 
sf^ed.      Nat.  Ord.  OympoMita, 
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A  genus  of  greon-hous*?  shmbs,  nativM^e  of 
Bouth  Africa.  They  aio  rather  ortinTuenUil 
plants  with  yollow  tlowerB,  Bom43  of  which  are 
in  cultivttttini  in  European  oolloctionti. 

Ostrich  Fern.     See  StnUkioptcria. 

Ostro^wskia.  Named  in  honor  of  the  Busslan 
botanist,,  Ostroxcttki.  Nat.  Ord.  Campanukuxtz, 
0,  mnfpiifica^  the  rfipreatmtative  species,  Is 
iib^'autifiilimnly  hc*rbaeiH>us  plant,  intirduced 
from  the  mountains  of  eastern  Bolthara, 
It  grows  about  four  feet  high,  bearing  largo 
mauve-colortHl  floworB^  four  to  six  inches 
a«er<JB9.  It  forms  a  deop-rfaehing  tuberous 
root  about  two  feet  long,  after  tiie  faslilon  of 
Platyeodon  grandillora.  It  Jlowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  in  1&87, 

<y«tiya.  Hop  Hornbeam.  Iron  Wood.  From 
ofUroifoSt  a  soaie ;  scaty  caikiiiii.      Nat.   Ord, 

O.  Virginica,  the  only  native  species,  is  a 
tree  of  modt^rate  size,  remarliaijle  for  the 
extreme  haniness  of  its  wood.  It  is  of  slow 
giovvth,  forma  acorapait  top,  with  small  gr^en 
!•  UN «  e.  The  furrows  iif  its  liarlf  iiro,  extremely 
line,  by  which  it  is  readily  dislinguisiied. 

Oesse'a*  Karaed  after  Don  Antonia  lU  lu  Ossa^ 
ont*«?  director  of  tiie  Bf»tiinie  Gardens  at 
Havana.     Nat,  Ord.  MthtydomnrffF, 

A  genus  of  al)out  fnriy  Bpm  !<»?*  of  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  tropieal  Amenea.  O.  fas- 
jaciUari^,  probably  tlio  only  impedes  in  ciiltivflr 
^'k>n,  is  a  very  sijowy  plant,  with  white  ilowera 
orne  in  uiany-Ilowered  bunches.  It  was 
lutrodiieed  from  Jamaica  in  1822,  and  is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
shoots. 

Oftslfied.  Becoming  like  bono;  hard,  brittle, 
mui  close  in  texture  ILice  a  peach  stone* 

OBwego  Tea.    See  Monarda  did^ma, 

Osy^ria.  From  oeos,  a  brancii ;  alluding  to  the 
numerous  pliant  bnmches.      Nat,  Ord.  JSanta- 

A  small  genus  of  green -bouwe  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  southern  Europe,  Afriea» 
and  the  East  Indies,  0*  a/ftap  probably  the 
only  cultivated  species,  has  small  white 
flowers  borne  in  clusters  on  the  branchlets, 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
shoots  in  heat, 

Otaheitd  Chestnut*  A  common  name  for  ino* 
carjtiM  Kd*Uis, 

Otaheite  Myrtle.    Semrmega  dmria&kna, 

Otho'nna.  Rag%^'oi*t.  From  otkone,  linen; 
ref^Tiing  t/j  tiie  sott,  downy  clothing  of  the 
origiuiU  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  CvmpoHittB. 

An  exl«*n.sive  genus,  tlie  aperies  of  which 

^ftre    morstly  coarse-growing  green-house    or 

Eime  annuals,  perennials,  and  low  shrubs. 

nth    but    few  excej»iions  the    flowers  are 

|r#»ilow.       They  are    natives  of  the  Cape  of 

bod  Hop(»,  and  the  African  shores  of  the 

'editerrauean.     But  fesvufthe  speeieg  merit 

I  laco  in  tiie  ganlm.      0.   cntHMi/oIia,    one 

rot  the  Cape  speeif^s,  is  a  handsf>rue  and  whoxvy 

plant,  of    a  trailing    baliit,   with   singuJnrly 

g!nn<*ou8   and   lle.nliy  l<.«aves,    and   handsome 

A' Jlfiwers,  op*ining  only  in  llie  sunli^'ht. 

panic ularly  well  adapted  for  plarjling 

u<"r  t^hruby^  or  for  liaskelB,  vasen,  or  ru!?tlc 

higns.      It  grows  freely  in  a  light  boil,  and 

I  ImTi'iLAed  by  rut  tings* 
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Otlionno'psis.  From  Othonna,  and  cip^iif,  like ; 
In  allusion  to  Ihe  reseiublan<"e  which  exists 
t>etween  tlie  two  genera»  Nat.  Ord.  Com- 
positm. 

A  genus  of  glabrous  green-house  shrubs, 
differing  from  the  allied  genera,  Othonna  and 
Senecio^  in  the  disk  being  consuintly  sterile. 
0.  c/idr»/<jfta  (Wall-flower  leaved),  probably  the 
only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a  very  pretty, 
low-spreading  evergreen  plant  with  rich  yellow 
flower-heads  neurly  two  Inches  across.  It 
was  introduced  from  north  Africa  in  1752,  aiifl 
is  inereas«'d  by  cuttings  or  division.  Syn. 
Othomm  cheirifolia, 

Otte'lla.  From  Ottrl,  tije  native  name  in  Mala- 
bar.    Nat.  Ord.  HydroclHirifkteem. 

A  genus  of  stove  or  green-house  aquatio 
herbs,  widely  distributed  over  tropical  and 
sulvtropieal  countries.  Two  species,  one  O. 
Indiai,  from  the  Eii^t  Indies,  with  widte, 
and  the  other  O,  omii/oiia,  from  Austrfdia, 
with  yellow  flowers,  are  in  oultlvutlon  and  re- 
quire' to  be  grown  in  a  cistern  or  jmiu  of  water* 
Byn.  DamoHwiiuitt. 

Ouri'sia.  Named  In  honor  of  Govcraor  (hiris, 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  from  whom  C^^mmer- 
son  obtiuned  tlie  plant.  Nat.  Ord.  Scr&phtdur^ 
iacexE. 

A  smidi  genns  of  handsome  green-house 
plants  from  Huuth  America  and  Australia.  O. 
coccittea^  is  a  very  beautiful  species  with  a 
short  creepltig  6U*ra,  eordato-ovate  crenate 
leaves,  mostly  radieul;  and  an  erect  scape  a 
foot  or  mure  in  iiejght,  bearing  a  ra<-'eme  of 
drooping  crimson  flowers  arranged  in  opposite 
pairs.  Some  of  the  species  are  said  to  bo 
hardy.     Introduced  tn  ISBO. 

Ouvira'ndra.  Lattice  or  Lace-leaf  Plant.  From 
ouvirandrmio^  the  native  name;  signifying 
water-yam,  the  roots  being  eatable.  Nat.  Ord. 
NaidiicetB, 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natives  of  Mada- 
gascar. They  are  popuhtrly  kni>vvn  as  the 
Lattice  or  Lace-leaf  Plants,  from  the  singular 
appearance  of  the  leaves,  resMmt»llng  iifien 
iattice-work,  or  apparently  consisting  of  only 
a  skeleton  of  nerves.  The  leaves  grow  in 
radiating  clusters  from  the  rhizome,  and 
float  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water, 
presenting  a  flat  side  to  the  light.  The  plant 
is  not  only  curious,  but  a  valuable  one  to  the 
natives  of  Madagascar,  who  crdlectits  fleshy, 
farinaceous  roots  as  an  article  of  food.  It 
grows  on  the  margins  of  running  etreiims  in 
shallow  water.  It  is  rare  in  collections,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  plants  for  the 
aquarium. 

Oval.    The  same  as  Elliptic, 

Ovary.  That  part  of  the  pistil  which  coutalns 
the  o\^JlL^s  or  seeds, 

Ovate.    Egg-shaped. 

Ovoid,  Ovoidal,  A  solid  with  an  oval  figure,  or 
re^'^emldlng  an  egg, 

Ovttle.    The  young  seeds  of  plants  contained  in 

tiic  ovary. 

Oxali'de^.    A  tribe  of  Geraniace^n, 

O'xalis.  From  oxpt.  acid;  the  leaves  have  an 
acid  taste.    Nat.  Ord.  Geraniacem. 

This  genus  comprl.ses  a  great  numt>er  of 
SfH^cies,  difterirtg  widely  in  their  habits  and 
manni-r  of  growth.  Borne  are  annuals,  sorue 
herbaceous  perennials,  and  some  are  green- 
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house  shrubs.  Many  have  tu  hero  us  roots, 
others  are  bulbs.  Stuuo  are  tender,  others  per- 
fectly hardly.  The  flowt^rs  are  always  liaiid- 
&ome  in  form  and  beautiful  in  eok>r,  Tht? 
leaTes  vary  consideralily,  but  they  are  most 
commonly  trifiMiate  ami  slight  ly  acid.  Many  of 
the  species  «  re  grown  in  the  gi  eeri-house ,  one  nf 
the  most  useful  tKnng  O.floribttndu,  whioli  was 
lutrodueed  from  Brazil  in  1829.  Tiiis  very  beau- 
tiful speciesrequiresproteL'lion  during  wiut*»r. 
It  has  bright  rose-colored  llowers^  wliieh  are 
pnHhu'ed  in  gr^at  abundaint*  during  nearly 
the  whole  year.  There  Is  a  variety  of  this 
fcpeciea  with  pure  white  flowei^.  Both  are 
rapidly  iacreafitd  by  division  of  the  root. 
Of  the  bulbous  species,  O.  Buunei  is  deeidedly 
the  handsoujest.  The  flowers  are  large  and 
of  a  mos*t  brilliant  rose  color,  and  produced 
in  the  greatest  profusion.  This  Is  generally 
cultivated  as  a  greeu-house  species;  it  w*ill, 
however*  endure  our  winters  if  plaiiie^d  in  a 
roekery or  in  the  border;  and  so  tenacious  is 
it  of  life  that  it  will  dispute  pobsessioa  with 
almost  any  other  plant  in  the  bed.  Thia 
©pedes  wus  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  18*21.  O.  tetmphtjlki^  four  leaved 
(syu.  O.  Deppei)^  and  O,  hisiandra  (woolly- 
fitamened)  continue  in  bloom  nearly  all  sum- 
laer  and  are  vnry  effertiv  e  planted  in  groups  in 
the  herbaeeoud  uurder  or  rock W( irk.  Thi» 
bulbs  reijuire  to  he  taken  up  aad  kept  from 
frost  during  winter.  One  of  the  most  desir- 
able for  conservatory  decoration  is  O.  hd^a, 
another  Capo  species,  with  large  tenniual 
clusterB  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  on  long 
slender  scapes;  there  is  a  beautiful  double 
variety  of  this  species.  O.  Valdivif^mia  Is  a 
charnung  litUe  hardy,  annual  -Sfweies  with 
bright  yellow  flowers;  introduced  from  Chili 
in  iy^2.  O.  vertticolor  is  stilt  anotlier  beau- 
tiful species.  It  requires  the  sunlight  to  ex- 
pand its  Howlers;  but  they  are  generally 
thought  to  be  more  beautiful  when  closed 
than  when  open.  The  coloju  are  eriJuaon^ 
white,  and  a  pale  shade  of  yellow.  It  is 
rapidly  increas»vd  liy  offsets.  A,  ac^^toMfUn, 
our  common  Wood  S^*rreL  is  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  by  natural ization  has  become 
i^ommon  throughout  the  States,  All  the 
species  under  cultivation  are  either  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  South  America,  and  al! 
alike  are  of  easy  culture. 

Oxe'ra.  From  oj*?ro«,  sour ;  in  allusion  to  the 
mrid  tusle.     Nat.  Ord.  Verl^naeeiE. 

A  genus  of  about  ten  species  of  cllmbintc 
shrubs,  natives  of  New  Caledonia.  O.  pul- 
cheUat  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation,  is  a 
Viiry  handsome,  green-house  climber,  with 
large,  yoUowish^white  flowers,  two  Indies 
long,  between  funni  1  and  bell  shape d»  and  i^s 
of  easy  culture ;  increased  by  cuttings. 

Ox-eye.    See  HeUoptiiH. 

Ox-eye  Daisy.    See  Leucanlhemum* 

Oxlip,     Primula  eloHor, 

Oxya^uthus.  From  oxp»,  sharp,  and  anihtm,  a 
flower;  referring  to  the  shai'P' toothed  calyx 
and  corolla.    Nat.Ord.  Rttbiacta, 

A  genus  of  white-flowered  evergreen  shrubs 
from  Sierra  Leone,  allied  to  Gardenia,  and 
requiring  the  sam.e  treatment  in  cultivation 
aful  prt>pagation. 

Oxyco'cctia.  Cranberry.  From  oz^w,  sharp, 
and  kokko»t  a  bcrr>^ ;  sharp  acid  taate  of  the 
berries.    Nat.  Ord,  VcLCciniacem, 


'*  The  Cranberry  Is  a  familiar  trailing  ehnib, 
growing  wild  in  swampy,  sandy  meadows  and 
mossy  bogs  in  the  notthem  portions  of  bi.>th 
hemispheres,  and  produces  a  round,  red^  acid 
fruit.  Our  native  species,  O.  viaerorarjnm,  B*i 
etimmon  in  the  swamps  of  New  England,  and 
r>fi  the  borders  of  our  inland  hikes,  as  to  form 
quite  an  article  of  commerce,  is  roueh  tJio 
largest  and  flnest  species;  the  Eun^p<?au 
Cranben'>\  O,  pahiHtnA,  being  much  Bmalier  m 
its  growfh,aua  producing  fruit  Inferior  in  size 
and  quality.  Tiie  Russian,  O,  viridis,  is  also  a 
medium-sized  \ariety.  Of  0.  macrocurptm^ 
there  are  tliree  varieties:  the  *Uell-shaped.' 
whiek  is  the  largest  and  most  valued,  of  a 
very  dark,  bright  red  cfiUu';  the  *Chern(%* 
two  kiud^,  largo  and  small;  the  large  one  the 
best,  of  a  round  form,  a  line,  dark,  red  l»erry, 
nearly  or  quiteefpjal  to  the  Bell-shafM^ ;  and 
the  Bugle  Oval,  or  Egg-shai>etl,  tvvo  kinds, 
large  and  small,  not  bo  highly  colotvd  as  th» 
Bell  or  Cherry,  and  not  so  much  prized,  but 
still  a  flne  variety.*' — Doirmng,  Cranbttrry 
cultui*e,  where  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
is  very  proH table;  and  as  the  aubjwjt  is 
receiving  mucb  attention,  both  In  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  It  may  Ije  of  g-ervicM* 
to  give  a  few  fai-ti^  in  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  raising  Cranberries  successfully. 
The  selection  of  land  for  the  cultivation  and 
growing  of  the  plants  is  the  fli"^t  ciuisidera- 
tion  ;  for,  unless  it  Is  adapted  to  their  growth, 
it  will  be  useless  to  p>lunt  them.  The  soil 
t>est  adapted  is  low,  moist  land,  suitably 
drained,  so  that  the  watt^r  will  be  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inclies  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  They  wdl  grow  on  minlerately 
d  ump  soil  that  can  be  plowed  or  cultivated,  so 
as  to  make  it  friable  and  soft,  or  on  the 
borders  of  streams  or  ditches,  aa  the  plant 
1 1  raws  its  nourishment  from  air  and  water; 
lii;ht  aandy  soil  or  muck  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand  is  the  best  ailapted  to 
their  culturti.  They  will  not  do  well  on  dry 
sand  or  clay.  If  planted  on  rich  muck  or 
loam,  they  grow  rank  and  strong,  sometiraos 
eight  or  ten  feet,  and  cover  the  ground  wilh  a 
net  of  vines  three  or  four  Inches  thick.  As 
the  fruit  grows  on  the  end  of  the  shoot,  the 
rank  growth  throws  out  hut  few  buds;  but  if 
handed  over,  the  shoots  are  of  short  gn^wth, 
and  throw  out  more  and  stronger  fruit  buds. 
There  are  large  portions  of  latol  all  over  our 
country  that  Is  now  of  but  Utile  value,  too 
wet  or  tfiocold  for  grass,  that  would  grow 
large  quantities  of  fruit,  Lf  projierly  prepared 
by  drainiug  and  sanding.  In  preparing  the 
ground,  if  it  l>e  wet  and  spongy,  it  should  tui 
well  drained,  so  as  to  leave  the  wat4?r  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  surfac*?.  It 
can  then  be  prepari'd  by  burning  over  and 
removing  the  top  soil,  carting  it  off  for  com- 
post, or  burning  when  it  is  dry;  by  leveling 
the  ground,  ajid  covering  it  with  pure  sand 
(free  from  seeds  or  w^eeds),  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  to  keep  the  surface  loose,  and  to 
prevent  foul  grass  from  ciioklng  the  plants* 
Borne  growers  pn^fer  to  put  on  two  or  thrive 
inches  of  sand  (on  the  Icei,  and  after  two 
years*  growth,  to  put  on  one  or  two  Inches  (| 
more,  which,  we  think,  is  an  improvement* 
The  sand  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  soIU 
but  placed  in  a  layer  of  two  inches  over  It ;  it 
will  thus  keep  down  all  weeds.  The  roots  of 
the  Cranberry  are  very  fine,  and  do  not  retain 
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Ibelr  vitality ;  but  the  plant  throws  out  new 
roi^is  from  the  stem*  In  putting  out  tho 
yuung  plants,  raake  a  hole  four  or  l\v*}  IuoImm 
dei-*p,  with  a  eVu:^  or  dibblu,  in  wkioh  plut'e 
the  plaDt,  and  press  the  soil  around  it  firmly 
with  the  foot.  Leave  an  iiu'h  to  an  inch  and 
a  hidt  of  the  young  viny  abuvt*  ground.  WhtMi 
plftnilng,  if  practitJubU'v  water  fr*Mdy»  toaottlo 
the  sand  artiund  tho  plant;  the  etern  will 
soon  lK*gm  to  grow*  Thi'y  are  very  tMnacitHit^ 
of  life,  and  if,  when  receivi*d,  th«y  art*  appar- 
ently dry»  put  thtim  into  water  from  live  ttj 
six  hours  b**fore  planting;  they  will  regain 
theli'  freshness  and  be  fcuro  to  grow,  Where 
fai  i  u  res  h  a V  e  o*"*  ■  u  r rr  d ,  i  t  h  as  be  o  n  o wi  n  g  t^j 
their  having  been  taken  from  the  pareel  and 
put  out  in  a  dry  soU»  Another  plan  adopted 
by  some  growers,  ia  to  take  the  vines  up 
w'ithout  roota»  often  four  or  tlvef<'et  in  length* 
whieh  they  cut  and  sow  in  drills,  oi  lay  the 
vines  down  in  atri  nch,  and  cover  with  soil,  or 
with  astlt'k  two  irudi^^s  whle  and  halt  an  ineti 
thick,  crowd  tlie  viae6d«»vvn  itito  the  soil  three 
or  four  inches  deep,  It'will  take  eight  to  ten 
barrels  of  clean  vines  p<^r  acr*i.  In  this  case 
they  are  not  plant«*d  so  d+^ep,  and  are  in>t  so 
apt' to  live  as  win 'n  planted  with  a  dibble,  as 
advised  abovp,  with  the  roots  attached*  They 
are  usually  srdd  in  parcels  of  10<)  each,  and 
will  paek  more  closely  and  cont  much  less 
than  barreh»d  vines,  and  am  the  only  kind 
that  can  be  forwarded  by  malL  Ten  ttiousand 
of  these  will  plant  more  ground  than  eight  or 
ton  t>arrels  of  vines.  If  pla*-ed  two  feet  apart 
each  way  10,f>00  will  plant  an  acre;  they  can 
be  eiiltivatod  with  a  cultivator  or  horse  h«je, 
toki'ep  down  gra^B  and  weeds;  and  after orn^ 
or  two  years  of  eulthatum  tliey  will  take  care 
of  thembehes,  or  it  will  only  be  nee»^t3i?ary  to 
pull  out  what  little  grass  may  grow.  If  wanted 
In  small  patches  or  in  gardens,  th«^y  can  bo 
planted  a  footapart,  and  will  eov*^rtlie  grounfl 
mueli  sooner.  Vines  usually  snld  by  tlie  bar- 
rel  have  clinging  to  the  roots  earth  that  Is 
full  of  the^eeeds  of  wtMHls,  wlihdi  are  Intro- 
duced into  the  soil,  detnajiding  much  labor  to 
keep  the  plant. s  clean  ;  it  is  therefore  better 
to  pureha.se  cli*an  vinrn.  The  CranbeiTy  can 
be  planted  out  at  aiuioHt  any  reason  of  the 
year  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen ;  in  the 
fall  from  Sf»pt<'mbri  until  tfie  ground  freezes; 
in  spring,  until  July;  in  the  South  or  Wt*st» 
from  OetotK-r  to  Marrh.  If  the  vines  are 
rerelved  too  late  for  planting,  or  if  frozen, 
they  can  be  coviuvci  with  earth  or  damp  moss 
in  a  box,  and  plaefni  in  a  cellar  until  th<>y  can 
be  planted  out,  aftf»rbcingplae<>il  in  wal*'r  for 
a  few  hours.  t^v<*rl1o\viiig  or  flooding  is  df»sir- 
ab I e,  i f  n o t  i n il i s f  ^e n sa bl e  txj  com i ilet e  s u cce s s. 
The  wat^i'may  remain  on  the  vines  until  the 
10th  of  May  in  the  latitude  of  N.  Y-,  or  until 
there  Is  no  dang*»r  from  frost.  It  may  eover 
the  vines  from  one  to  two  feet  or  more,  and 
If  it  can  lie  lot  on  or  off  at  will  for  a  few  hours 
during  the  season,  it  will  prevent  drought, 
and  a|.-io  destroy  the  worm,  which  is  somo- 
tim^^B  vnry  destruf-tive.  The  water  should 
not  stand  on  them  when  Ln  flower,  as  it  would 
injure  the  pollen  and  prevent  fruiting,  or 
when  the  fruit  is  qulto  green.  The  best  known 
and  most  *^xt**nsively  cultivated  is  the  Bell,  of 
which  there  are  two  or  throe  variKii*s.  The 
Cape  Cf)d  B^ll  is  the  l>e»*t  known,  find  ha.sb+'<m 
more  extensively  cultivated  than  any  other 
variety.    The  color  is  a  dark  red,  but  it  often 
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varies  In  coh.)r  and  ahape  on  diffewnt  soils, 
but  its  bearing  and  ripening  qualities  are  the 
same,  being  of  good  size  and  medium  early. 
The  Bugle  is  an  old  variety,  rather  early,  of 
medium  size  to  large,  a  gttod  keeper,  cohu* 
dark  scarlet,  and  a  medium  br^arer.  The 
Che rrj' ge n«3 rally  grows  on  wet  soil  or  moist 
upland.  Of  ttiis  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties;  but  the  one  nn>st  commonly 
planttHj  is  of  medium sizo,  round  shafw,  bright 
red  Ciilor,  a  goiKl  bearer,  but  rathi^r  lat*'r 
than  other  varielips;  it  is  a  leading  market 
sort.  Anothei*,  called  Mottled  Bell  pink  ou 
white  ground,  is  a  v*"ry  hunisome  fruit,  but 
iat,©  and  little  grown.  Two  new  varieties 
have  lately  been  introduced,  whitdi,  byanum- 
lM3r  of  y<*ars*  cultivation,  we  think  superior  to 
the  above  in  several  particulars,  being  early 
and  constant  bearers  when  otln^rs  fail,  and  In 
the  future  they  are  likely  to  become  leading 
sorts.  In  some  seetions  there  Wiiuld  have 
been  a  short  crop  but  for  thvse  kintls.  The 
Eaton's  E.irly  Black  Bell  stands  first.  It 
ripens  vt^ry  early,  i.s  fully  colored  by  the  5th 
of  Septemljcrln  Nnw  England,  is  uniform  in 
color  and  shapn,  of  a  very  handsome  dark  red 
color,  almost  black,  of  medium  and  uniform 
size,  a  gr**at  and  constant  beari  r,  a  good 
keeper,  an<l  the  vines  hardy;  and  bring  early, 
it  brings  the  hi;^^ht  st  prire  in  market.  The 
Mansllt'hi  CnH^per  was  first  discovered  in  a 
corn-Hold,  and  transplanted  to  a  Cranberry 
l>ed.  In  its  new  position  it  was  found  to  be 
entirely  different  in  its  growth  and  habit  from 
all  other  varieties.  It  seemed  to  creep  on 
the  ground  and  take  root  at  every  joint,  pro- 
ducing bearing  shoots  every  two  or  three 
inches  on  the  vine,  and  throwing  out  fruit 
buds  for  a  fresh  start  another  y^an  It  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  Eaton  Bell.  Both  ai-e 
adapted  to  upland  culture.  It  is  of  large  size 
and  a  great  bi'arer ;  tlie  llesh  is  more  tender, 
and  not  so  atMd ;  color  daik  scarlet  on  one 
side,  the  otht^r  side  nearly  white,  and 
slightly  motth'd  ;  shajie  rmindish  cnaL  It  Ifi  a 
line  ket'pt'r.  A.  -wTitrr  in  the  Ki'W  Hampshire 
**  Journal  of  AgrieutUire"  describes  a  ph»t  of 
nearly  thre --fourths  of  an  acre,  completely 
covered  with  beds  of  Cranberries,  t!io 
vines  **  thickly  matted  and  in  a  flourishing 
condition/*  The  grounds,  which  were  natur- 
all}'  slightly  nmisit,  wt-re  pn^ pared  as  for 
Stmwbi'rries,  and  then  planted  w^lth  Cran- 
berry vines.  Thny  wv-re  placed  in  rows  or 
b«^ds,  in  the  same  manner  as  Strawberry 
plants,  and  then  served  with  a  top  dressing 
of  meaifh»w  mud,  which  had  lie  en  tak+^n  from 
its  natuial  bed  and  expos»»d  to  the  frosts  of 
one  winter,  by  v/hieh  it  was  renderf^d  very 
loose  and  friable.  Th^y  were  after  ward  culti- 
vat^jd  with  tlie  hoe  un  il  they  had  eompletely 
covered  the  ground,  simply  passing  beiweea 
the  beds,  pulling  out  such  wee<ls  and  grass 
as  might  occasionally  be  seen  growing  among 
them,  and  killing  the  worm.s.  If  any  were 
found  on  the  plants.  The  proprietor  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  good  cro[»,  or  an  average 
of  Bj(i  bushels  to  tiie  acre.  The  fruit  was  of 
excellent  quality,  and  sold  rciwllly  for  one- 
third  more  than  the  c«namon  uncultivated 
Cranl>cirry  of  the  swamps  in  that  vicinity. 
The  alK»ve  writer  considers  any  soil  that  will 
pnMlueo  a  t*n»p  of  Indian  corn  suitable  for  a 
Cranl>erry  phit.  In  r*»gard  ti»  the  surcess  of 
Mr.  Bates  in  his  mettiod  of  culture,  Mr.  B.  O. 
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BoBwelU  of  Philadelphia,  gives  the  following 
tt*tttimouy,  viz,:  **As  the  plant  mitiiraliy 
grows  in  a  very  wet  eoll^  it  Ib  generally  sup- 
posed that  it  will  not  thrive  iu  a  dry  soil,  but 
this  idea  is  erroneous.  Mr.  8.  Bate&,  of  Ma^ 
eachusetts,  has  grown  tho  Cranberry  on  a 
dry  soil  for  several  years,  with  the  utmost 
BucoeBs,  Hia  method  is  to  plow  the  laml, 
Bproad  on  a  quantity  of  Bwanip  muek,  and 
after  harrowing  the  etiil  tho roughly ,  t^et  out 
the  plants  in  driiiii  twruty  inches  apart,  hoe- 
ing them  the  first  sea^sun,  after  this  no  culti- 
v^ation  is  needed.     By  the  above  method  the 

fiants  will  cover  the  grtjund  in  three  years." 
t  ia  hoped  that  the  above  details  will  prove 
'  ol  service  ti>  those  about  to  ejubark  in  the 
culture  of  this  useful  fruit.  The  Cranberry  is 
al80  adapted  to  garden  culture.  Every  family 
can  have  a  garden  pateh.  A  moist  but  not 
clayey  soil  ehoukl  be  selected,  and  the  ground 
pre'pared  by  plowing  or  spading,  as  for  Straw- 
berrieSi  The  entire  &urfa*x>  should  be  covered 
one  or  two  incheti  with  ftue  muok,  w  one  or 
two  inches  of  ftand  can  be  fiub&titut+HL  They 
can  be  phmted  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  four  to  six  inches  in  depth,  Ttiey 
are  also  highly  oniamentai  In  pots,  the  fruft 
hanging  on  the  vines  until  the  nowers  appear 
for  the  next  crop.  Exp<!riraents  In  New  Eng- 
land indicate  tliat  the  Cranberry  can  be  cultb 
vated  on  upland,  though  genemlly  with  mod- 
erate success.  On  Long  Island,  however, 
there  are  Cranberry  patches  of  five,  or  six 
acres,  on  up  laud  eoil^  that  produce  from  &0 
to  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  id  considered  a 
satisfactory  result,  as  manure  Is  unneeeBBary, 
and  the  trouble  of  cultivating,  gathering,  and 
marketing  the  Cranberry  is  less  than  that 
required  by  the  Strawberry  or  any  of  the  small 
fruits. 

Oxyde'ndron.  SorreLtreo.  From  o-riys,  sour, 
and  deyidton,  a  tree  ;  in  allusion  to  the  foliage 
being  sour  to  the  taste,  Nat.  Ord.  ErictwMP.. 
O.  arbon^um,  the  only  species,  i^  fouiij  in 
rich  woods  iu  PfMinsYlv  anla,  Ohio,  and  south- 
ward, has  di*eiduiHis  hmves  the  size  and 
shape  of  those  of  a  Peaeli.  It  bears  its  flowers 
In  long  one*6ided  race  met*,  elustf^nni  iu  an 
open  panicle,  terminating  the  branches  of  the 
season,  and  forms  a  tree  from  fifteen  to  forty 
feet  high. 

Oxylo'bittm,     From  oryM,   sharp,  and  lobon,  a 
p«Mi;   the  b<vh1  pods  ending  iu  a  pH>int.     Nat. 
Ord.  Lff^tmifiosiC. 
Handrionie     sprlng-ni>w*oring     green-house 

l,  plants  from  New  HollMud.  Thny  Bhould  be 
[  occasionally  sloptM^d  while  young,  to  ensure 
dwarf,  bubhy  spociinons.  Thi-  flowers  are 
orange  and  yellow,  aro  freely  pr*)duced,  and 
very  pretty.  They  aro  lnercu_serl  by  cuttings 
orlrom  seed.    Introduced  in  1805. 

Oz3rpe*taliiin.    From  oxys^  sharp,  and  petalum, 

a  petal ;  sharp  pointed. 

A  genu^i  of  AsctefHtulaceo',  comprising  alK»ut 
fifty  speoies  of  [H^rcnnial  herbs  or  8ub*shrubs, 
f  mostly  nativt'B  of  South  America,  with  blui", 
'  whiU3,   or  purplish  flowersj.     O.  ctrrukum,  it* 
a   charming    climber,     remarkable    for    the 
changes  in  color  exhibited   by  the  flower  at 
various  stages  of  ltd  exi«.ience.    When  ttrr*t 
i  open  it  is  {.lale   blue,  with   a  slight  tinge  of 
llfreen;  then    purplish,   and   when   withered, 
I  Sine.     All  are  propagated  by  cuttings,    Intro- 
Id  uced  in  1852, 
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Oxyra'mphls.  From  oxj^a,  sharp  pointed,  and 
ramphos,  a  beaic ;  referring  to  the  beaked  keel- 
petal.    Nat*  Ord.  Leguminosm. 

0,  macrostyla^  the  only  descril>ed  species  is 
a  very  pretty  green-house  plant,  with  showy 
purpUsh-ciliuson  flowers.  It  was  Intro* 
duced  in  1837,  and  Is  easily  gnjwn  and  prt»pa* 
gated. 

Oxy^ria.  Mountain  Sorrel.  From  ov^,  acid; 
the  leaves  are  sour  to  the  taste.     Kat.  Ord. 

I^w  alpine  perennials  with  round-kidney- 
form  and  long  petioltid  leaves,  chiefly  fi^>ru 
the  root,  obili^ueiy  truncate  sheaths,  and 
small  greenish  flowers  clustered  in  panic  led 
racemes  on  a  slender  scape.  0.  reni/ormiH^  & 
native  of  Britain  and  O.  digtfnm,  found  in  the 
alpine  ri^gions  of  the  White  Mountains,  are 
sometimes  cultivated  and  are  interesting^ 
plants  for  the  rock  garden. 

Oxj'spora.  From  oxyn,  eharp,  and  spora,  & 
seeci ;  in  allusion  to  the  seeds  being  awued  at 
Ijoth  ends.     Nat.  Ord.  UhlastoTttacea!, 

A  small  genua  of  very  handsome,  slender, 
erect,  or  almost  seandent  plants,  natives  of 
eastern  Bengal,  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. 0.  jtanicttlida^  the  only  cultival«>d 
species,  has  drooping  panicles,  often  a  fiHit 
long,  of  bright  robc-colored  flowers.  It  Is  of 
easy  cultivation,  and  may  be  increased  by 
cuttings.  Introiluccd  iu  1826. 

Oxy'tropia.  From  oiejfif,  sharp,  and  tropis,  a 
keel ;  the  keel  petal  ends  In  a  sharp  i»oint. 
Nat.  Ord.  LetfuminoME. 

An  extenblve  genus  of    hardy   herbaceous 
perennials,  mostly  natives  of  Sibo Hu,  a  f«-*w 
are  found  in  Europe.    They  are  nearly  alllod 
to    Astragfdus.      O.   eyanea,    from    tho   Triil 
Mountaiufi,    Is   «b'nise-growing  pJiiut  with      ' 
very,  pinnate  leaves,  of  dwarf  habit,  pi 
lug  Mplkes  aliout  six  inches  high  of  bi...  .. 
purple  flowerrt  in  Juno,      It  is  a  felow  growing 
ptaut,  w  ell  adapted  for  the  border,  ana  can  be 
readily  incre»is*'d  frotu  needs.     Introduced  ii> 
1818.     O.   monUum,  an  Austrian  S|>eclcs.  is  of 
similar  habit,  with   pendant  spikes  of   dark 
purpl*^  llowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large 
ifdlated  pods. 

Oxy'ura,  Supposed  to  be  from  axtf»,  sharp,  ami 
oara,  a  trail ;  but  the  application  is  not  v»*ry 
appan^fit.     Nat,  Ord.  Cot^iposUfr, 

O.  chnfHanth'mouU'H,  the  only  sp*"  '•  -     *^  '• 
hardy  annual  with  yellow  flowers, 
resembling  the  6'Ar^M<rnM^mMrtt  ;  Iti-  y 

phmt,  and  easy  t-o  grow.  It  ts  a  uhUv^j  of 
California,  and  was  introduced  in  1834.  Thle^ 
genus  is  now  Included  under  Layia,  by  s<.)me 
boianisis. 

Oyster  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Salsify^ 
which  bce. 

Oyster  Plant.     British.     MerfjmMta  marilima, 

Ozotha'muua.  From  os^irtf  U>  smoll,  and 
thatunoa,  a  shrub  ;  aUudlng  to  tlie  odor  of  Utc 
plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Campi^itm. 

A  genus  of  nearly  hardy  shrubs,  moM-ly 
natives  of  Australia.  O.  rof*mfirinif*4ittM,  has 
white  flower  heads,  in  dense  coryml'-   '  ^ 

a  large  leafy  panicle.     It  forms  a 

shrub  and  will  prove  hanly,  south  of  \> r>- 

ton.  It  Is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of 
the  half  ripe  woocf. 
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Pachide'ndiou.  From  padtys,  thick,  and 
dendrojit  a  tree-  Nat.  Ord.  LUmeetB. 
A  genus  of  tree  Aloes,  increased  from  suck* 
©rs.  or  young  Bide  shootSt  when  they  are  pro- 
duced ;  leaves  taken  o(T  cln^e  from  the  Btem, 
and  Ittid  U)  dry  for  a  few  days,  then  planted  in 
diy  soiU  ^'ill  produce  young  plants  at  the 
base,  Thi8  genus  is  now  Ineludod  under 
Aloe  by  ruany  botaaista. 

Pachi'ra.  The  native  name  of  the  trees  In 
Guiana.     Nat.  Ord.  Malvacmp. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  dense-foliaged 
trecB«  natives  of  tropical  America.  They  are 
commonly  known  in  cultivation  a*  CaroUnedf^y 
but  owing  to  their  size,  are  seldom  Been 
except  in  large  col  lections. 

Pacbyphy'tum*  From  pachys^  thick,  and  phy- 
trm,  a  plant;  referring  to  the  fleshy  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  CraftsulaceoR, 

P.  bradfomtm  Is  a  green-houfto  succulent, 
allied  to  Edieveria,  and  grown  for  itft  unique 
appearance.  There  are  other  gpeei^s,  but 
they  are  less  orriamentnl  tUnn  tide.  Included 
by  some  under  Cott/kdun, 

Pachyrhi'ztis,  From  pachy**,  thick,  and  rhisa, 
a  rcM>t ;  all u ding  to  the  thick,  tuberous  roots 
of  the  plants.     Nat  Ord.  L^gumimwi^. 

A  small  genus  of  tall,  twining  plant6» 
natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  At^ia,  Africa 
and  America.  The  llowcrs  of  P.  anguUilim  art^ 
of  a  beautiful  bhie  cohtr,  and  are  borne  in 
long  raoemes.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  tropics 
for  its  large  turnip-like,  tuberous  roots, 
which  are  eat*3n  eithnr  raw  or  hoikid.  It  was 
Introduced  in  17H1,  and  is  prupagaUnl  by  cut- 
tings or  by  eeeds. 

Pachysa'ndra.  Mountain  Spurge.  Vnym  pn^hyA, 
tiuck  and  r/arr,  undron,  a  Rtatnen  ;  referring  lo 
th«  thickness  uf  the  Btamens,  Nat.  Ord. 
Eaphorbiatea?.. 

A  femall  genus  of  haniy  herbaci^ouH  i»lants 
of  more  botanic;al  than  horticultunil  interest. 
Of  the  two  species,  one,  P.  proeitmbena,  Is  a 
native  of  this  c(uintry,  the  oHier,  P.  terwi^- 
natm^  was  introduced  fnmi  Japan  in  1K82. 

I'achysto'ma.  From  paehys,  thick,  aiifl  stoma, 
a  mouth  ;  alluding  tc*  the  thk'k  lip.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidmrfp. 

A  germs  of  f^tove-houH»e  terrestrial  Orchids, 
natives  of  the  Eant  Indies  and  the  Malayan 
Archli>elttgo  and  tropical  Africa.  P.  T}mmp- 
Honiana,  an  African  species,  with  lar^e  wldte 
(lowers.  Bhining  as  if  varnished,  is  the  mont 
iaten'sting  of  the  genus  and  the  most  gener- 
ally cultivated. 

Paddy.    A  name  for  unhusked  Rice. 

PaederO'ta.  Fr^  *m  piwhran,  a  name  applied  by 
the  ancients  to  a  st-HJcies  of  ActmikuB*  Nat. 
Ord.  8rrvphut4;iriacetF. 

A  giMMis  comprising  two  species  of  dwarf 
hardy  perennial  hf^bs,  inhabiting  the  mnun- 
Udn«  of  ecnitrai  tmd  eastern  Enropi^  The 
yellow  or  blue  llowrrs  are  dlKposivi  la  dense 
t»»rminal  spikes.  Th*»y  are  uf^nally  treated  ad 
annuals,  and  require  a  dry.  airy  situation, 
forming  excidlent  plants  fur  the  rock-garden. 


Paetynla.  Named  after  the  Greek  physician 
P*Eon,  who  is  said  to  have  employed  it  in 
medicine,  and  us^^ed  it  to  cure  Pluto  of  a 
wound  inflicted  by  Hercules.    Nat.  Ord,  Ha" 

The  Fteonles  common  In  our  gardens  are 
divided  into  two  groups,  viz.,  those  which  are 
allied  to  the  Tree  Proony  {P(£ottia  Moulan)^ 
and  w^hitdi  are  all  more  or  less  elirubby,  and 
the  common  herbaceous  Pfl*onie&.  The  her- 
baceous PtDonies  are  well  known  ornaments 
of  our  gardens,  where  they  are  great  favor- 
ites, from  their  showy  llowerfi,  their  great 
hardiness,,  a  J  ui  their  easy  culture;  ail  essen- 
tial qualities  for  a  ier^e  gardon,  and  for  sncli 
only  are  they  de.sirahle.  The  roots  of  these 
plants  are  composed  of  bundles  of  carrot-liko 
tubers,  which  may  be  separated  from  eacix 
other  to  increase  any  particular  species  or 
variety;  or  the  tubers  of  the  common  PtBO- 
nies  may  be  grafted  with  shoots  of  any  choice 
kinds*  TJiB  Tree  or  shrabby  species  are 
chiefly  iner<'ased  by  grafting  on  the  roots  of 
I  the  herlmeeous  sorts.  Of  the  herbaceous  spe- 
cies, P.  oj^riiwliii^  the  old  double  crimson, wa» 
the  first  introduced  into  Englii^h  gardens* 
having  been  brought  froai  8wLtzeriand  In 
1548,  wlit^re  it  is  indigenons,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  Enrnpe  and  Asia.  P^ 
nlbijlora,  the  old  double  wiute,  is  a  native  of 
Liberia,  and  was  introduced  at  about  the 
Bame  period.  P.  ienuifolia,  the  Forn  leaved 
Pioo ny,  is  a  native  of  Hussia,  from  whence  It 
w^as  introduced  in  17G5,  The  tine.  Fern -1  ike 
fidiage  of  this  species  n^ndors  the  plant  ft 
la>autifut  object  iniiepcnd*'ntly  of  its  brilliant 
flowers.  Tlicre  is  a  double  varit^ty  of  It* 
From  a  li anted  numl>er  of  species,  several 
hundred  hybrids  have  linen  produced,  many 
of  which  are  very  beautiful,  but  ecarcoly 
Buperior  to  the  species,  yet  rH'cessai'y  to  keep 
alive  tlie  intcrertt  in  the  genus.  Ono  or  tw^o 
herbaceous  specie*^  have  been  found  in  Oregon 
and  California,  but  ar*^  inferi<n"  to  the  Euro- 
pean speines,  P.  Moutnn  and  its  varinties  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  principally  on 
Mount  Ho-an,  where  it  is  reported  they  grow 
to  the  lieight  of  ten  feet.  Th*?  native  specie* 
is  pnrf>le,  but  there  are  white,  pink,  pal*5  pur- 
ple, and  mottled  varieties.  Until  tlu^  second 
half  of  this  century  ordy  such  sorts  a^?  hiul 
white,  rose,  sal  nam,  and  lIliw:*-colored  flowers 
were  known;  and  we  an*  liulebted  Ui  Mr. 
Foilunc  for  tho  introduction  of  his  Chinese 
varirities,  most  of  which  have  scarlet,  violet, 
and  niageata-eoiored  llowers.  Von  8ieboId, 
too,  i  Tit  reduced  a  number  of  Japanese  varie- 
ties, wblcti  hnwever  form  a  different  race,  and 
are  mostly  single  or  semi-double.  Euch  year 
they  Increase  in  size  and  beauty,  and  soon 
la*come  the  most  attr^U'tlve  featiir<?s  of  the 
garden.  They  are  tho  first  of  any  of  the 
varictieR  of  PaHitdns  to  Mower,  and  put  forth 
their  Idonms  early  in  May.  Grtiwn  in  pot* 
they  may  be  forced  Into  flower  during  winter 
and  are  excellent  subjects  for  conserv^atory 
decoration.  Many  beautiful  varieties  have  of 
late  years  been  prod  need  from  st^cd.  The 
shrubby  speeies  were  fii'st  introduced  in  1794. 
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Pseo'ny.     See  Pf^<mui. 

Pagoda-tree.      Chiinese.       A    unmc    glvon    to 

S&pkora  Japaniea^    HumieHa    ucummala,  and 

Ficiis  Indica. 
Paigle.     An  tilcl  name  ftxr  tlie  Onrttltp, 
Fainted.     A  term  uKod  in   *;a.ses  where  colors 

are  arranged  in  slrefl-ks  ot  unequal  density. 
Fainted  Cup.     See  C(tHfW4!>ia. 
Faiiit  Root.     See  Lachanthejt, 
Paiafo'xia.     Natned   Vjy   Laf^asca,  in  honor  of 

l^ilafox,  a  Jspitnish  general*     Nat,  Ord.  Com- 

A  gen  us  of  rather  coarse-growing  herbaceous 
and  shrubby  perennials,  with  white,  tles!i- 
eolored,  or  purple  Howers,  produced  in  rather 
h>oae  piiniculule  or  eorvmlMJBO  headfl.  P. 
Ilookermna,  a  native  of  Mexico  is  a  pretty 
dwarf  annual  BiH*(*ies,  forming  a  deni»H  iiift 
about  one  fi>ot  high.  The  fltiw**rs  are  pro- 
ducwl  freely  in  loimo  clnsteri>  and  are  of  a 
p leasln g  rosy- p i n k  h ije .  Se ve r al  of  the  species 
are  common  U-om  Carolina  to  Texas, 

Palate.  The  mouth  of  a  ringent,  or  gaping 
tlitwer. 

Pala- va  or  Pala^vla.  In  honor  of  A.  Pftinu  f/ 
Venitru,  once  jn'ofessor  of  botany  at  Marlrid. 
Kat.  Ord.  Mnlrac^'tB. 

A  small  gtMiu!*  of  Peruvian  herbaceouft 
annuals,  producing  funall  pink  or  purple  ftf»w- 
erd  on  long  axillary  stalks;  rarely  cultivated 
excepting  in  botanical  coUections, 

Palea&,  Membraneous  scab's  resembling  chaff. 
The  inner  scales  of  the  llowor  in  graiases  are 

Palestine  I«ily.     A  mm  PaleMtmum.    S<"e  ^Iram, 

Palicou'rea.      Named    after    Le   Palicowft    of 

Guiana.     Nat.  Ord.  Ruhim'em. 

A  large  genus  of  tropical  American  shrubB 
of  variable  habit,  with  four  angled  brimehcK, 
They  form  very  pretty  sfirubs,  with  variously 
colored  (never  blue)  flowers.  Only  a  few  &pe 
e  ie B  are  i  n  c  u  1  ti v ation,     8y  n.  pHtft'hoirin . 

Fali^o'ta  Named  in  honor  of  Pnlittot  dtt  Benu- 
voiA,  a  Freneh  botanist  and  traveler.  Nat, 
O  rd ,  Com  mel iti neeir, 

A  geaiis  of  p(^r(^nnlal  herbs,  natives  of 
Africa.  P.  bwolur  barf  largo  bright  green 
leaves,  with  bniad  disk  of  grecidKh-yellow, 
the  margins  being  studded  with  stiff  bmwnish 
halra.  Il  grows  frum  tvne  to  two  feet  high» 
and  Is  a  very  elegant  omaim^ntal-U^aved  plant. 
Introduced  from  Fernando  Po  in  IHlH. 

Paliu'rus.  Cbrisl's  Thnrn,  Name  of  a  town  in 
Afrii  a.     Nat.  Ord.  Hhamnncetr, 

There  are  but  two  species  in  this  genus, 
both  hardy  deciduous  shrubs,  natives  of 
southern  Europe  and  western  A>kin.  They  are 
handsome  elinibs,  well  adapted  for  shrub- 
beries. The  fruit  of  P.  ticuitai^i^  is  very  sin- 
gular, appearing  like  a  head  with  a  brood- 
brimmed  hat  on^  whence  its  French  name 
Porte  Chapeaii.  This  is  tlie  (dant  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  furnishtnt  the  thonn*  used  for 
plaiting  the  crown  placed  upun  Christ's  hea<i 
before  His  crucifixion.  It  has  flexible 
branches^  capable  of  iKMng  easily  plaited ;  and 
each  leaf  has  two  sharp  splnt^s  at  its  biise,one 
of  which  is  straight  and  eroet,  and  the  other 
curbed  and  tHMit  downward  so  as  to  form  a 
hook.  There  is  some  difTi'renee  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  this  is  the  plant  that  afforded  the 
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**tliorns,"  or  wliether  it  was  Zizj/phr4s  ^pina- 
Chi^ititi,  for  both  of  vvhieh  the  distinction  liaa 
been  claimed.  It  is  comnnady  ust*d  f<»r 
hedges  in  the  East,  and  its  seeds  are  eonsid- 
ered  medicinal  by  Turkish  doctors,  and  are 
a  1 60  u-ed  as  a  dye. 
Palm.  A  genera]  name  for  the  plantB  belongiftg 
lo  the  order  PatmnciHT.  Also  popularly 
applied  to  SulLr  capren  when  ia  flower. 

Palm.    Austnilian  Feather.    The  genus  P<yeA4>- 

sperma. 
Bamboo.     Raphia  rinifera. 
Bete  I- nut.     Artca  Ou^^ehu, 
B  our  tarn.     The  genus  Lattinin, 
Broom.  AUuha/nnifem^ttud  Thrtfnfur  arffi^fUi^a^ 
Cabbage.     OrecHloxa  okrcuxH  and   CA«ii«iTO|>t 

Pttlmetto. 
Cabbage.     Now  2^>aland.     CordifUne  AuMraii», 
Catee  h  u .     ArecaOai  tcA  ti. 
Cocoa-nut.     Cocos  nitci/ern, 
Cocoa-mit,  Double  or  Sea.     Lodoieta  SciichrJ- 

lamm, 
Coq  a  i  to .    Juhtrn  Bpeetahilis* 
Bate .     Ph tr a  ix  <Uict\jlifeTa. 
Doom  or  Don  in.     Htjphfrne  thfhaica. 
Dragon's  Bloo<i.     Calamus  Draco. 
Fan.     A  name  applied  to  any  Palm  which  has 

fan-shaped  leaves. 
Fan,  Eunipeim,     ChnnuTmrfm  kumili^. 
Fan,  Jamaica,    SnbtU  BlneklmrniUitHi, 
Hemp.     Chumrm^iM  e^rr/w>i. 
I voiy-n u t .     Ph ifhliph t m  ims/crmm rpa. 
Jaggery,     dir^u/a  urrtm. 
New  Zt^a  1  a n  <1 .     Am'n  Stipvht, 
Norfolk  I:^lanfl.     KcrUia  Baueri* 
Oil.     Khrm  ffninetwms,  and  Cb*v.H  huttfrtif^a. 
Palmetto.     Sabal  {CkamwropH)  PaUtwUo. 
Palmyra.     BtmwHwi  ^tbv Ui/onf%iM. 
Parlor.     Af*pidi^tm  htridn. 
Peach.     Giiltpfmn  Hjvriofin, 
Pissiaba.      Aiiakti  /Hnifrra,  and  Lmpoldinia 

Pia&sabii, 
Eaflia    or     RofHa.       /Zapata    Ruffia^  and   R. 

Utdigtra. 
Rattan,     Calamus    rotan^,    C.  rwcimfum,  ami 

other  species. 
Sago.     Satjua  tavis,   5.  Rumphii,  and   Cj/catt 

cirHnaliH, 
Talipot.     Corypha  umbraeid^rra. 
Tlmtch.     Salittl  Blnckburtiiana, 
Toddy.     Cktrifota  ttrrtm. 
Umbrella.     AVn/ia  i^tntrrhHnfnna. 
Wax.     Ct^oTtfUm  or  IriaH^n  andicala. 
Wax  o  f  B  r a/4  L     Cop^m  u^ia  ceriftrn , 
Wine.  Brazilian,     Matiritia  vinifera. 
Falma'ceee.     A  large  natural  order  pre  eminent 
in  the  whole  world  of  Plants  for  the  grandeur 
and  beauty  attained  by  many  of  the  species. 
They  are  arborescent  plants,   with    s^imple, 
rarely   branch<*d    trunks,    marked    wdth    the 
scare  of  the  lea  VCR,  which  are  termiiml,  pin- 
nate, or  fan-6hapf*d,  with  plicate    vernation 
and   parallel  slmi>le   veins,   and    often    with 
spiny  petioles.      N.itiv4'B  of  tropical  regions 
ehielly,   they  bnpart  to   them  much  of  their 
botWical  features.     The  greaUT  part  of  them 
have   unbranched    stems,    which    sometimes 
attain  a  height  of  a  hundred  feet,  and  send 
out  clusters  of  largo  leaves,  from  Uie  axils  of 
wldch  bunehes  of  Howers  prfiew*d.     Although 
the  flowers  are  small,  the  inflori^seeruMv  Utken 
colieetively,  very  oftim  lias  a  mtist  imposing 
aspect.     LinnaHjs  called  th-^n  the  Princes  of 
tlie  Vegetable  Kingdom^  a  drsigmitioii  wbielv 
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thej  well  deserve,  Martins  estimates  the 
species  at  nearly  six  hufidred.  of  whioli  about 
oQe-si?tth  hav*^  faii-ribafHHj  loaves.  They  havfj 
been  divitJed  by  him  iiito  various  tribes,  de- 
pending chielly  od  th«  naturu  of  the  ovary 
ovules*  and  fruit;  aud  eoetitms  are  Tormed 
according  as  the  leaves  are  pinnate  or  flabel- 
liform,  and  the  stems  t^piny  or  not.  The 
properties  of  the  plants  of  tliis  order  are 
quit**  various.  Jri  the  eountriea  In  which 
they  grow,  they  ar*^  useil  for  supplying  fund 
and  for  forjning  habitations.  The  fruit  of 
^>me  is  edible.  Many  supply  oil,  wax, 
Btarchy  matter,  and  sugar,  tlie  last  Ijeing  fer* 
mentod  so  as  to  foriii  an  intoxicating  drink. 
Their  HtMH's  anj  employed  for  ropt*s,  and  Uie 
reticulum  surrnundinfi  their  leaves  is  sorue- 
tlraes  maniifitciured  intf»  brushes  an<l  brooms. 
These  priiduets  also  enter  larjL;oty  into  com- 
merce, and  are  soun-es  of  Vf^ry  considerable 
wealth.  The  Palm  of  the  Bilile  seems  to  be 
PhcEnLc  dactiiUfrra^  ov  Date  Palrti,  the  drupa- 
ceous fruit  of  wbich  supplies  foot!  to  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aralda  and  Africa,  and  is 
largely  exported  to  difTercuit  parts  of  the 
world,  the  United  Stab!s  receiving  a  laige 
ehare.  Caco^wwa/era,  the  Cue* >imui  Palm,  Is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  family,  supply- 
ing food,  clothing,  materials  for  housert,  ami 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  besides  ropes  and 
oil.  The  Coeoanuts  form  an  important  Hem 
of  commerr'e,  and  are  now  *' derisieated  "  or 
dried  in  very  large  qimrd  Ities  In  Ntnv  York 
and  other  pfat*es.  The  Palm  Oil  imported 
from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  is  obtaim-d  by 
bruising  the  fruits  of  Eia'ln  GumeetiMis  and  E. 
melanocoeta.  The  Betel  Nut  is  the  i>rodiiee  of 
Ar€4*a  catechu t  and  from  It  an  extract  is  pre- 
pared of  an  astringent  nuture  resembling 
Catechu*  Fine  8ago  Is  said  to  be  proeuretl 
from  Sagus  Ur.\}is  and  S.  Rumphii,  found  In  tln^ 
eastern  islands  of  the  Iiidiaa  Ocean,  Sago, 
Bugar,  and  a  kind  of  Pahn  wine  are  procured 
from  Cartfola  uretiH,  The  date  sug^r  of  Ben- 
gal IS  the  produce  of  Phrrntr  st/lv^^tri^,  Ce- 
roxf^hn  or  Jriarku  andirola  yicl<ts  wa\',  wldcti 
forms  a  coating  over  its  trnnk.  Copenunut 
«en/erfi  is  another  wax-prtKlucliig  Palm.  Cal- 
amu8  Rtitiuig  is  used  as  cane  under  tiie  name 
of  Rattan,  and  has  a  variety  of  uses  in  tlas 
mechanic  arts.  Oilamvs  rutlentum,  the  Cable 
Cane,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  Cocldn- 
China,  and  the  Molueeas,  gr(»ws  sometijnes  to 
the  length  of  Hve  hundred  feet.  Tie*  fruit  of 
Attn  lea /btni/tm  is  known  by  the  name  of  Co- 
qulila  Nut,  and  its  hard  pericarp  is  used  for 
ornamenting  uud^rella  handles,  etc.  The 
8pathe  of  Maniearla  saccifera  eouics  off  in  the 
form  of  a  conical  cap,  and  is  used  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  in  the  West  Indies.  CAa- 
maropfi  humilm  is  the  tmly  Eurfi|>**an  species 
of  Palm,  HjfphiPHe  Thebaica,  the  Doom  Palni 
of  Egypt,  has  a  trunk  which  fUvi(h*s  In  a 
dlchottmious  rnarmer;  its  pericarp  Is  used  a^ 
fcKKi,  and  has  the  taste  of  gingerbread.  In 
the  parelicil  distriets  betvveen  the  riv^^rs 
Danile  and  Zvnza»  in  tropi<.'al  Africa.  Wei- 
wltsch  came  upon  a  Palm  forest  live  leagues 
hi  length,  which  consisted  exelusively  of  the 
crowded  stems  of  a  branched  Palm  b<?loiiglng 
probably  to  I{tfj)h<^ne,  Lilo*  most  African 
PaJms,  it  yields  an  excellent  wine.  Hapkia 
hoB  given  the  gardener  bis  best  tying  ma- 
terial. Other  I'xamples  might  be  added  of  the 
usefulness  of  this  noble  family  of  plauis ;  but 
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the  above  condensed  view  wilt  probably  suf- 
fice to  give  tin?  reatler  some  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  utility  of  a  class  of  plants  that  are 
now  largely  used  for  ornamental  and  decora- 
tive purpost*s.  Bentham  and  Hooker,  In 
**  Genera  Plan tarum,"  recognize  one  hundred 
and  thirty  two  genera,  and  there  are  from 
eleven  to  twelve  hundred  species  recorded, 
thougli  a  considerable  number  of  these  are 
not  well  known. 

Palma  Gliristi.     RicimAM  c^fmmuniA. 

Palmate.  Having  f!ve  hi^wi^s,  the  mid-ribs  of 
winch  meet  in  a  common  [>oiut,  so  that  the 
whole  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  human 
hand. 

PalmatiUd.  Cut  half-way  to  the  base  in  a 
Palmate  manner. 

Palmetto.  See  Sabal  Paimeito  and  ChamaropB 
Palmetto. 

Palmetto.     Saw.     Seranoa  aerrulaia, 

Pa'lniia.  Nam^nl  afttu'  Fj.  H.  Pilm,  author  of  a 
work  on  ''The  Climbing  of  plants,"  Stuttgart, 
1827.     Nat,  Ord   OmvohtdacetB, 

P,  bicolor,  the  only  st>ecies,  Is  a  beautiful 
pubescent,  twining  plant,  a  native  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa  The  Uowers  are  white  or 
pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  purple  centre.  Prop- 
agated by  seeds  In  spring.  Syn.  Convolvulus 
bicohr. 

Palm  Oil.    S<'e  EifFtJi- 

Palmi-veined  Having  the  main  vein  radiating 
from  a  eoiumoji  point. 

Palmyra  Palm.     See  Boransuti. 

Paludofius,    S4/e  PrdrntriJ*, 

Palumbi'na  Named  from  palumba,  a  dove, 
Nat  Ord,  Orehiiktcrm. 

P,  canditltt,  the  only  species,  is  a  beautiful 
litth>  epiphytal  Orchid  from  Mexico.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  Oneidium  randidttm.  The 
Jlowej-s,  which  are  produced  on  delleate 
Btems,  are  waxy  white,  with  yellow  centre. 
This  pliint  succeeds  well  groWn  In  a  green- 
house, and  is  increased  by  division. 

Palujstiia.    Growing  in  marshy  places. 

Pampas  Grass.    See  Qijnerium. 

Pampas  Rioe.    See  Sorghum  ctnitiutn, 

Panama  Hat  Palm.    S<.>e  Carltidovica 

Pa'nax.  Gins*mg.  From  pan,  alb  mid  nkon, 
remedy;  ri-*f erring  to  the  stimulant  drug 
(iiaserjg,  to  which  miraculous  virtue  is  as- 
cHImhI  by  the  Chinest*.  Nat,  Onl.  Arnlitwtm. 
A  genus  of  g{abn>us,  rarely  tom*vntost^  lret»s 
or  shruljs  whlely  dispersed  over  AsUi.  tropical 
Africa,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Australia,  an  1 
America  Many  of  the  spe<'ieg.  sueh  as  P. 
ontatuiti,  P.  ditrntTtHin,  P.  VictmitFy  P.  phtnui' 
turn,  etc  ,  are  cultivate<l  as  ormimental  green- 
hoii-*e  |ihints;  P  k'puium,  a  lat^  lutHwluctlon 
from  Bnizil.  is  a  very  distinct  and  orrmmiuital 
piarit  tif  den^e,  ctnnpact  nabit,  and  deeply  in- 
cised, spinosely-tfM»thed  leav*js.  They  are  all 
of  fiet»  growth  and  may  Ik*  propagaUHi  hy  cut- 
tings of  the  ro<^ts  They  are  oft«»ti  found  In 
cnllivation  under  the  name  of  Ara/ta. 

The  root  of  the  /'.  SrkinMenff  or  Gimm^f,  Is 
highly  esti^erned  by  Chinese  ifhyslcliins,  who 
a?!lrm  that  it  is  aJile  to  wnrd  off  or  n^tnove 
fatigue,  to  restore  exhausted  arnrnul  powers, 
to  make  old  peofde  young;  in  a  word,  to  make 
man  immortal,  if  unifthintj  on  earth  can  do  ho. 
At  Pekln  it  Is  mud  sunic times  to  have  beea 
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warth  its  weight  in  gold.  The  genuine  Man- 
churian  Ginseng  consistB  of  a  stem  Irom 
which  thft  leaves  spring*  of  a  centre  root,  aiid 
of  two  roots  branching  off  at  the  same  point 
from  each  side  of  the  eeutre  root;  the  stem 
fiom«what  resembles  the  bead  and  neck  ;  the 
side  roots  th«  shoul^lers  and  arms  of  a  man ; 
the  main  n>ot  represents  the  body,  and  a 
fork  which  the  mala  root  frequently  forme^ 
supplies  tiio  lej^'s,  Th«  Chinese,  with  a  not 
tingraoeful  feeiin;r»  h^dieve  thiit  apliint  which 
thus  expandn  into  the  human  form,  amid 
thicket  and  jungles  on  whieh  the  foot  of  man 
never  trod,  mUvSt  be  intended  to  alleviate  tlie 
sufferings  of  the  human  raeo.  It  is  now  60 
jfiearce  that  the  eolleetioa  of  the  wild  root  is 
prohibited  by  imperial  edict.  The  roots  of  P. 
quinquefoiinni^  a  iiiitivo  species  found  in  most 
of  the  United  States,  is  collected  and  exported 
to  China  In  large  quantities^  thoiigh  it  is  not 
eo  highly  valued  as  the  indij^enous  planL  It 
is  now  being  largely  gaihered  by  Chinamen  in 
£ome  of  our  westerji  States,  who  sell  it  in 
large  quantities  to  wholesale  druggists  for 
i^hipment  to  China,  whiidi  we  belitive  Is  the 
only  raarkt't  for  it.  It  Is  always  sold  by 
freight,  and  is  collected  mostly  by  Amerioan- 
ized  Chinese,  who,  to  make  it  weigh  w^ell, 
-often  carefully  drill  holes  In  the  largest  roots 
Into  which  they  run  melted  lead,  and  cover  it 
In  so  ingeniously  that  ft  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  handling  and  weighing  each  root 
individually;  so  In  this  case,  as  well  as  In 
card  pluying :  '*  For  ways  that  are  dark»  and 
tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen  Chinee  is 
peculiar/' 

Pancra'tium.  From  paw,  alU  and  kraJtys,  potent ; 
supposed    medicinal    qualities.       Nat,     Ord. 

An  extensive  genus  of  half-hardy  and  green- 
house, lily- i ike,  buliious  plants,  with  long 
strap-like  leaves,  mostly  deciduous,  a  few 
only  being  persistent.  The  llowers  are  white 
<ir  greenish-white,  produced  in  an  umbel  on  a 
«oUd  scape  about  two  feet  high.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  north 
Africa,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  in  several  of  the 
more  southern  of  the  Dnit*»d  States.  P.  mar- 
itimum  Is  the  Sea  Daffodil,  common  in  the 
sands  on  the  coast  of  the  MedlU^rranean.  Its 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  delightfully  fra- 
grant. P,  Carolinianum  is  common  in  salt 
suarshes  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida. 
iChapman,  In  his  **  Southern  Flora,"  m^ikes  no 
<ll«linetion  in  the  two  species.  There  are 
several  other  species  noticed  In  his  Flora,  but 
these  are  the  best  representatives  of  the 
genus.  P.  ovcttum  Is  a  most  showy  species, 
bearing  an  umbel  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
pure  white,  sweet-scented  tlowcris.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  attractive  plant  and  can  be  had 
in  bloom  twice  a  year,  P,  calaiJiinum,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  with  pure  whitt*  fragrant 
flowers,  plfM.'i'il  ijn<h'r  Ilyrm^noenliiH  by  Home 
lM.itanistt>,  is  ofUm  louud  In  cultivation  as 
Ismtue  KnigfUii  (see  lajnene^.  They  all  require 
^reen-house  treatment,  and  should  be  grown 
in  light  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  allowed  a 
*ieason  of  lest.  They  are  propagated  by  off- 
sets, 

Pandana'oe®.  A  natural  order  of  curious  trees 
or  bushes,  somn times  with  adventitious  roots, 
long  imbricated,  amplexlcaul  l»»avos,  usually 
with  spiny  margins  and  backs,  and  unisexual 
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or  polygamous  flowers,  covering  the  whole 
spadix.  They  are  mostly  natives  of  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  and  Seychelles,  a  few  lielng 
found  in  Asia, '  Africa,  tropical  Austral iji, 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  species,  number- 
ing about  eighty,  have  no  great  economic 
value,  and  are  classed  under  two  generOt 
Freycinetki  and  Pandnnits. 

Pandanophy'Himi,  Derivation  of  name  ab* 
Bcure.     Nat,  Ord.  Cifperace^. 

P.  kumU€,  the  only  descrliw^d  sj>ecles,  Is  & 
very  ornamental  plant,  having,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  very  much  the  ap[Mui.ran<:e  of 
the  Pandmitm.  It  Is  a  native  of  Java,  aud  has 
glossy,  deep  green,  arching  hmves,  which  ait> 
furnished  witli  two  secondary  ribs,  giving  tlui 
surface  of  the  foliage  a  peculiar  channeled  «p- 
peamnce.  The  end  of  the  leaf,  which  is  from 
six  to  nine  feet  hmg,  and  about  two  inches 
broad,  is  sudih^nly  narrowed  down  into  a  long 
tliread  like  t*jnni nation.  This  is  the  only 
specifts  under  cultivation,  though  five  or  six 
others  have  Ix'cn  found. 

Pandaiins.  Screw  Fine.  From  pandang,  a 
word  in  the  Malay  langimge,  signifying  con- 
spicuous,    Nat,  Ord,  Pami^nacem. 

An  ext*fnsive  gejius  of  exceedingly  onia- 
mental,  dwarf-growing  trees,  common  in  the 
Kast  Indian  Islands.  The  leaves  are  Imbri- 
cated, and  embrace  the  stem,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Pine-apple,  Thej 
are  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  are  placed 
in  three  spiral  rows  round  the  extremities  at 
the  branches.  The  most  remarkable  peculi- 
arity of  the  Screw  Pine  is  Its  singular  method 
of  propping  Itself  in  the  soil,  by  means  of 
aerial  or  adventitious  roots,  which  are  pro- 
jected from  the  sides  of  the  trunk  at  an  angle 
suited  for  its  mechanical  support.  This  is  a 
beautiful  provision  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
plant,  which  acquires  an  enormous  top  weight 
by  the  accumuJation  of  its  thick,  fleshy  leaves, 
and  would  lose  ltd  balance  but  for  its  power 
of  throwing  down  new  roots  when  they  are 
requii-ed.  The  flowers  of  P*  €HioraJiH9imum 
yield  a  most  delightful  fragrance,  for  which  it 
is  largely*  cultivated  In  Japan.  P.  tUUmt 
which  best  deserves  the  name  of  Screw  Pine, 
is  the  species  most  frequently  met  Ui  our 
green-houses,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valu- 
able of  any  plant  used  in  decoration,  as  it 
w*ithstands  gas,  dust,  and  lU  usage  generally 
hotter  than  almost  any  known  plant*  It  is 
the  most  useful  in  Us  native  country,  the 
Mauritius,  where  It  is  not  only  common,  but 
Is  cultivat4*d  for  the  sake  of  its  Icnv*^  ^-*  i.-h 
are  extensively   used   in  the  maji  -f 

the  bags  or  sacks  in  which  sugar  i-  d. 

They  are  increased  by  seed,  or  may  U?  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  the  former  being  the 
method  by  which  a  sl-ock  Is  usually  obtalnixl 
in  this  country.  There  has  lately  been  intro- 
duced into  the  green-house  two  verj'  orna- 
mental kinds,  P.  Javanicus  }i^ariffjuta  and  P. 
VHtchii^  both  with  ft^ia^e  strip* ^d  green  and 
white.  As  decorative  plants  they  are  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  both  for  the  green^house  Hbd 
parlor.  They  are  increased  by  ofTshoota  or 
suckers,  which  root  rather  slowly.  Ths  tern* 
perature  in  which  they  are  propagate<l  should 
not  be  less  than  75^. 

Pandurate  or  Panduiilbnii.  The  same  as  Fi^ 
die-shaped, 

PaniC'Grais.    See  Ptmicum.  'i 
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Panicle.    A  corapourul  raceme. 

Pa'nictttxL  Panic  Grass.  From  panictihi,  a 
panicle ;  form  of  flowering.  Nat.  OriL  irram- 
inaotm* 

An  extenf^ivf^  genus  of  grassos,  mostly  used 
«s  fodder  plants.  P,  Germaniettm  is  the  well- 
known  Hungarian  Gra^is,  P.  plkaium  niveo- 
vilttitum  in  a  beautiful  Hfxx'ieb  for  given- house 
culture,  euiUible  for  ba.sk*? ts  ancl  vaseB.  It  is 
propagated  freely  l>y  <livision,  and  will  grow 
in  aimostaay  position  given  it.  The  cdegant 
drooping  varie^at<*d  grass*  known  in  tmltiva- 
tion  as  P.  variegatum^  is,  aecording  to  modern 
liotatdstSf  now  nauuM!  Ojffi-^memin  Burmanni 
taritgiUuJit  which  wee.  Tho  emnimiMi  Crub 
Grains,  P,  aangitinaU',  an  aiuuitd  species  intro- 
duced from  Europe  and  now  thoroughly 
naturalised,  tbouKli  spoken  of  as  a  good 
pasture  grass  in  TemieH&ee  arul  Mississippi, 
ete*.  Is  a  great  iM.^st  wiien  it  get^  foot-hold  on  a 
lawn  or  grjisa  plot,  as  it  bends  before  tlie 
mowing  maehine,  and.  ot  course,  wlieii 
allowed  to  seed,  s|ireii.(ls  more  and  more 
**very  year.  Pmbably  the  best  pbin  Ut  get 
rid  of  it  is  to  louden  jt  up  witli  a  sharp  rake 
tK?fore  it  ripens  its  seed,  ajid  use  tiie  scythe  Un- 
A  few  times,  cutting  buth  ways  so  as  to  cut  aM 
the  seeding  stt-ms,  and  in  fad  glviiig  each 
6 pot  a  good  scarifying  with  a  iiik«\  stkvving  It 
over  with  lawn  grass  seed  mixed  with  widte 
clover,  and  finishing  with  a  lib^^ral  dressing 
of  a  good  Jawn  eurichen  A  year  or  two  of 
this  treatment  wiU  eradieale  the  pt^at. 

Pa'nsy.  Viola (rif^lor.  The  abuivst  innumerable 
varieties  of  Pauf^ies,  em  bracing  every  color, 
from  white  to  bhn;k,  maroon,  yellow,  purpk*, 
blue,  self-colored,  and  thnse  wi«li  the  most 
delicate  markings,  fis  w»*ll  as  the  bold  uiel 
ehowy  faces  of  others,  are  all  hybrids  between 
the  annual  species,  V.  triralor^  a  weed  In 
English  tields  and  garden^,  and  the  perennial 
kinds,  v.  Altai ca,  fmnj  Tarlary,  \\  grandiflont^ 
a  native  of  Switzerlaiul,  V.  luktt,  of  Great 
Britain^  V,  RuthomntpHHiH,  of  France,  and  V^ 
pidfitu  var.  hicQlor,  vl  tlils  country.  Tlie  llrst 
attention  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Pansy, 
and  that  which  rt-sulted  in  making  it  aflorist*s 
Mower,  was  givim  by  Mary  Bemiet,  who  had  a 
little  flower-giu*<leTi  in  the  gnnintls  of  her 
father,th<'  Earl  of  Tantc^^inille.  nt  Waltnn-upon- 
Thames,  England.  Hlin  had  prepared  a  little 
LhhI,  in  which  were  placed  all  the  varieties  of 
Panties  whieh  she  aijicidentally  diseovered  in 
her  father's  grtrden.  Aided  hy  the  inibestry 
and  zeal  of  the  gardener,  Mr,  Riehardson, 
several  new-  varieties  were  raised  from  seed 
and  transplanti'd  to  this  little  bed.  Froiu 
this  small  b<*ginning  in  1810  may  be  traeed 
the  rage  whieh  has  hiuce  prevailed  in  the 
eultivati(»n  of  this  popular  flower.  Tlie 
English,  French,  and  Giuruan  horticultural 
societies  offered  great  iiiibuMunents  to  thi> 
florist^  In  the  way  of  premiums,  fer  the  best 
flowers,  and  «s  the  raee  was  free  to  all,  the 
interest  awakened  wjis  of  a  most  lively 
ehameter,  one  which  every  gardener  of 
importance  hrlpeij  to  keep  ttli\n.  Tlie  result 
lias  l**'en,  the  Pansy  tif  t*>-day  in  eontrast  with 
the  little  WprditUmuil  T.  fnco/f^r,  the  parents, 
no  eommori  in  our  woods  and  roadsides,  tiur 
seedsmen  an<l  florists  have  been  so  much 
alit»orlHMl  In  watching  live  nice  for  supn^imey 
In  the  production  of  seed  of  this  llower,  that 
that  they  dlil  not  stop  to  consiiler  whether 
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we  could  compete,  and  were  only  anxious  to 
I  know  whieii  country  had  merited  the  honor, 
in  order  to  send  to  her  for  our  supply. 
Our  success  in  other  things  eixeouraged 
us  to  try  this,  and  the  first  trial  was 
suffleJent  to  assure  ns  what  we  have  since 
proven^  viz.,  that  the  very  liest  Pansies 
grown  in  this  country  were  from  seed  of 
our  own  growing.  Fancies  require  to  be 
grown  in  a  rich,  moist  loam,  and  protected  as 
far  as  possible,  from  the  midtlay  sun,  and 
from  winds,  and  during  the  warmer  summ*'r 
weathe  r  fthou  Id  not  be  allowed  to  git  d  ry .  I  n 
England  s|»ecial  varieties  of  Pnn.'-ies  are,  grown 
fr4un  cuttings  ftu'  many  years  !>y  najue.  In 
the  cUnuite  of  the  United  States  this  plan  is 
hardly  luactjeable,  even  if  desirable,  as  the 
ravages  of  theRetl  Spider  during  tlie  sunimnr 
months  on  this  plant  virtually  destroy  it,  and 
cause  it  always  to  be  tieated  as  a  plant 
nevi^r  to  be  carried  over  tlie  second  sea-s<m 
after  llowering.  For  this  reason  it  is  iiere 
laised  only  from  seed.  This  is  usually  first 
sown  in  August,  which  gives  plants  large 
enou;^h  to  la*  pricked  away  in  cold  frames 
during  winter.  Sucli  platits  give  a  pndLise 
and  continuous  bb>om  from  March  to  Jiiuo.  or, 
if  sown  earli^^r  than  August— s:iy  July  1st— 
they  will  blo(>m  fnmi  OitolM*r  throughout  the 
entire  winler  and  spring  months,  if  grown  in 
a  temperature  averaging  45  at  night.  For 
I  snceession,  for  late  spring  and  summer 
flowering,  we  Jlnd  the  Viei^t  date  to  sow  is  the 
I  first  week  in  January,  and  if  car^'fully  bam  lied, 
by  growing  in  a  low  temperature  (average 
not  to  exeeed  5[r^  at  nigld  i.  they  wdl  begin  to 
flower  in  April,  and  will  continu*^  to  ilower 
longer  than  thuse  sown  in  August,  which 
get  exhausti'd  by  June,  while  the  January- 
crop  fiowern  right  through  the  hottei^t  summer 
mc  m  tbs.  A  ji  u  ml  h  u'  of  years  ago  a  Ji  ne  col  tee- 
tion  ot  Double  Pansiest  cuiglnated  with  us, 
but  we  failed  to  perptduate  them  successfully 
by  cuttings,  and  they  were  ultimately  lu-4t ; 
but  they  hail  no  merit  except  novelty,  as  they 
were  far  inferior  iu  beauty  to  the  singlo 
kinds. 

Papaver.  From  pfrpa,  pap,  or  thick  milk;  the 
juice  of  the  poppy  was  formerly  u&t^ii  in  chil- 
dren's /oo<l  to  nmke  them  sleep.  Nat.  Ord. 
PapnveractfE, 

An  extensive  genus  ef  hardy,  or  balf-honly 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  a  ndlky  juie<\ 
widely  distributed  through  Eurojx%  A^ia  and 
Africa ;  one  species  is  founil  in  Australia. 
The  llowcrs  are  red,  violet,  w lute  or  yellow, 
and  are  very  showy  atid  transient,  many 
ilro[»ping  the  day  they  expand.  Many  ex<^ee  J- 
ingly  showy  annual  varieties  are  now  in 
cultivation,  and  come  true  from  seed,  whleli 
only  retpdres  to  bo  sown  where  <lesired,  as 
earl}'  In  the  sfasnn  as  pi  a<"lieable,  P.  orirntak^ 
one  of  the  showie-^t  of  hmdy  perenriialK  intro- 
duced f.om  AruRuiiaiu  ITU.  hii.-^lar^M^  tlugtle- 
like  U»aveH  about  a  font  loug,  clothed  with 
white  bristly  hairs.  Its  th*<  p  searlft  llowers, 
more  than  ^lx  inchesin  diameter.  Lave  a  dark 
purple  ti|iot  at  thp  ba-'e  t>f  eaeh  i>etal.  Itn 
variety.  P.  O.  Imidc^tinni,  is  much  superior  in 
!-i/.e  and  attrai'tivem^ss.  This  variety  fitrm** 
huge  masses  of  ImndHorne  f<>liage^  the  llowei's 
me  carried  on  stilT  stalks,  with  leafy  bracta 
nt  intervals,  and  one  well  developed  bract 
under  each  Oower,  which  is  six  to  nine  Inchoa 
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across*  and  brilllaiit  &carlet.  There  are  several 
other  varieties  all  highly  onTmiientAt  plauts, 
P  muUciiule^  the  Iceland  Poppy,  a  native  of 
Siberifv  rtnd  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
htkf  large,  rich,  yellow  llmvers  on  nalced  stems, 
aod  is  a  hau(isome  plant  for  borders  or  roek- 
work.  P.  umbroHum  is  a  strikingly  l)nlliant 
hardy  annual  from  th*j  Caucasus,  and  there- 
t<*re  perfectly  hardy.  The  color  of  the  flower 
is  a  dazzling  sear  let  with  a  jet-black  blotch 
on  the  Inner  barti*  of  *^ai  h  petal,  which  is 
eomotlraes  margined  with  ashy-^'ray.  The 
varlt^tleB  known  as  the  Carnation,  Picotee,  and 
EaniMiculus  Poppiei*  are  double  varieties  of 
Paparcr  Rh(F.as,  the  common  Corn  Poppy,  and 
possess  almost  every  shade  of  *'oh>r  except 
blue  and  yellow.  They  are  also  known  as 
French  ana  German  Poppies,  and  arc  exceed- 
ingly showy.  P.  fiojnnife7*um  is  a  bcaiiilfui 
and  niot^t  variable  Poppy,  It  generally  grows 
about  two  feet  in  height  and  varies  In  color 
from  white  to  deep  erinison.  By  seh^c- 
tion  a  type  called  the  Pieony-flowered,  with 
very  double  broati-petaled  flowers  of  many 
colors,  from  pure  white  to  deep  crimson^  varie- 
gated, etc.,  haslieen  obtained,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  annuals  for  suman'r  decoration. 
Tli6  original  epecies,  P.  somnifrnun,  is  the 
plant  especially  cultivated  in  India,  Persia, 
Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  etc,  for  the  producthm  of 
Opium*  which  Is  the  inspissated  milky  juice 
obtained  by  making  Ineisionb  tn  the  capsule. 
The  seeds  are  destitute  of  any  narcotic  quality 
and  may  be  eaten.  White  Oil  or  Oleum  Ib 
manufactured  from  them  In  France,  and  they 
are  sold  as  birds'  fottd,  under  the  name  of 
Maw. 

Papavera'ceae.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
lierbs  or  shrubs,  usually  with  mllk^'  or  colored 
Julee,  having  alternate,  exstipulato  leaves, 
and  long,  one-flowered  peduncietj.  Th(i  species 
are  chiefly  European,  but  they  are  found 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  world. 
The  order  possesses  well-markiui  luircotie 
properties.  Opium  Is  the  coucrete  milky 
juice  procured  from  the  unripe  capsules  of 
Papaver  t^omniferttm  and  its  varieties.  Then? 
are  about  twenty  genera,  as,  Papaver,  Ench- 
schoitzia,  Arffemone,  Fumarkt^  and  nearly  one 
hundred  and  II fly  species. 

Papaw  Treo*    See  Asimina, 

Paper  Mulberry*    See  Brousamietia  papyr^fera. 

Paper  Narcissus.  (See  Narcittmis  Ta::etta  var. 
paptp'aceus,)  This,  like  the  Eonian  Hyacinth. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  and  other  bulbs,  is  largely 
forced  for  cut  flowers  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Thf  manner  of 
doing  this  is  exactly  like  that  practiced  with 
the  Ronmn  Hyacinthj  which  see,  under  Hya- 
cinth, 

Paper  Plants*  Few  peraons  imagine  how  many 
tlilterent  plant.H  have  of  late  years  been  utlU 
Ized  In  the  nianufaeture  of  pap^r.  Rags  of 
c<:»urse  still  furnish  the  bulk  of  our  paper,  but 
large  fpiantltlcs  are  alj^o  made  of  wood,  straw, 
and  Es  liar  to 'Grass  Stipa  (}faei'odoa)  tena- 
ciasima,  and  Lygeum  Spariium^  and  in  varicuis 
parte  of  the  world  successful  experiments 
have  been  made  with  a  multitude  of  materials 
that  have  uot  yet  l>een  brought  into  gen«ral 
use.  In  France  paper  iias  been  manufactured 
out  of  leaves  wliieh  are  cut,  premised  Into 
blocks,  and  thea  steeped   In   lime-water   to 
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reduce  liiem  to  pulp*  In  Ireland  the  Mallaw, ' 
the  Hop- vine,  the  Yd  low  Irit^,  and  even  th« 
Bed  Ch>vcr  have  furnished  paper  pulp,  aud  in 
Keotland  the  stems  of  the  H(»llyhock»  Bracken, 
Flags  and  Rushes  of  several  kinds,  and  evon 
Peat  have  been  utilized.  JSea  weed  and  Tan 
have  also  been  used  In  Europe  and  th*^  East, 
Kamle  Pine-aptde  fibre.  Bamboo  stalks,  and 
the  refu.se  t«f  Sugar-cane. 

Paper  Reed.    See  Papt/nis> 

Paper  Tree.     Trophic  aspera. 

Papbi'tiia.  From  Papkia^  a  surname  of  Venus, 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidaeftr. 

The  cuily  epecici*  known,  P.  cruttaia,  wat* 
formerly  Included  In  the  genus  Maxlllarla, 
but  on  a  n> vision  of  that  genus  was  separated 
by  Br.  Lindley.  as  above.  It  is  a  spleudlil 
plant,  bearing  richly-colored  flowers,  and  is 
rather  iliflicult  to  cultivate.  The  best  manner 
of  managing  it  is  to  pot  it  in  a  ndxlurt^,  turfy 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss,  elevating  it  con- 
Blderahly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  th«  warmest  part  of  the  l»ot- 
house,  and  l>eing  careful  to  avoid  over- water- 
ing at  any  tinie.  It  ilellghts  in  a  high,  moist 
temperature  while  growing,  but  should  be 
kept  11  ear  13^  dry  when  at  rest.  The  young 
shoots  which  spring  fnim  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs  are  very  impatient  of  stagnant 
moifituie,  and  should  therefon^  be  kept  clear 
of  the  8urri>unding  sui-face.  It  is  now  inclu- 
ded  by  s<ime  botanists  under  LycusU', 

PaplUoQa^ceaB.  A  Bu1>order  of  Lf-gnminomtt, 
spread  over  the  whole  world,  but  principally 
inhabiting  tlie  north  temperaU*  Hemisphere. 
Theiv  are  some  two  hundred  and  ninety- five 
genera,  and  about  forty-seven  hundred 
species. 

PapilioJiaceous,  Having  such  a  corolla  as  that 
of  the  Pea;  butterfly-shaped  tJowers. 

Pappoose  Root.  The  popular  name  of  Oaulo* 
pkyllum. 

Pappus,  Thfatle*down.  The  down  crowning 
the  achenium  of  the  Thistle,  and  other  Com* 
po&ltt©  represents  the  calyx,  eo  the  scales, 
teeth,  chafl*!  as  well  as  bristles^  or  w*liatever 
takes  the  place  of  the  calyx  In  this  family, 
are  called  pappus. 

Papyraceous.  Of  a  texture  or  the  consistency 
of  writing  paper. 

Papy'rua.  From  the  Syrian  babeer,  pronfiuneM 
papetrr^  whence  the  Egyptian  Word  papyrus^ 
paper.     Nat  Ord.  Cypej-aCfit. 

A  small  siiet-'ies  of  a/piatic  plants,  mostly 
inhabitants  of  tropical  countries,  P.  anii^ 
qrwmm,  the  Egyptian  Paper  Beed,  Is  the  plant 
which  yielded  the  substiuice  used  as  paper  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  underground 
root-stalks  spread  ho rlzon tally  undor  the 
mud  where  the  plant  gn>WH,  continuing  to 
throw  up  stems  as  they  cn»ep  along.  Thc»« 
stems  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  a  por- 
tion of  them  being  above  the  wati^r,  Tht% 
largest  portion  of  the  stalk  was  chosen  anil 
was  siilit  down  one  side  ;  th'^  soft  fN>ntre  waa 
removed,  and  the  shcutli,  n^  h^ 

i n  b r« •  ad 1 1 1 ,  was  p ressei  1 ,  pi^  'be 

with  oil  of  Cedar  to  presi  i , ,   i  .a^ 

Two  sheets  were  then  gummed,  the 

other,  in  such  away  that  the  flbr  .  run 

at  right* angles  to  those  of  thtj  s»*^x^>nd.  In 
order  that  sufflctent  consistency  inigUl  be 
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obtainfd;  ami  then  Uu^aq  doubled  sheets  were 
attached  to  one  ajiother  io  form  rolls  of  any 
de^Jred  I**nglii.  Papyrujj  was  so  generally 
iis^nl  even  in  the  later  Rc^iinn  iXTiod  that 
Citssiijdorui*,  Bay8  a  rectmt  writer  in  the  Rn^ue 
}htrlicoh\  wrote  an  t^pLstle  contJrraiulaiiiig  the 
whoie  hnnian  rat-e  upon  the  faet  that  tlie  Im- 
port duty  laid  upon  it  by  Theodorlc  had  been 
decreased  In  the  time  of  XerxoB  an  linjueuBe 
fiMTHlier  of  PapyruH  c^ibiett  were  mantilfacdurMd 
i\i  \ ^^\vpt  foruBe  in  hi**  tteeti* and  in  his  hridge- 
I  ijiuliug  eiiterprij^et*.  The  sterns  were  like- 
wii^e  urted  for  ornainentlrig  the  Egyptian 
temples  and  crowning  the  statues  of  their 
gods.  It  is  u^tiaUy  cultivated  as  an  aquaiie, 
and  may  be  i^rown  In  a  pot  of  rich  lotun,  if 
kept  standing  in  a  pun  or  tub  of  water.  It 
forms  a  very  pronilnent  and  iutereir.tlng  plant 
in  an  aipi»^rlum  or  a  warm  sheltered  ecu'ner  of 
the  sut>t  rripieal  gard*'u.  It  is  easily  propa- 
gated bydlvlshni  «"f  the  creeping  rhiaomes. 
The  eteniH  of  P,  i^or^mhoAuH,  form  the  Ijullau 
matting,  of  which  large  quantities  are  injpor- 
t*?d.  This  genus  of  s«Klges  has  l^en  replaced 
under  Ctfperus^  by  Bentham  and  Hooker, 

Paraca'ryiiiii^  From  parn,  beside,  and  knryon, 
a  nut ;  in  refereuei^  t*>  the  position  of  f  iie  nut- 
lets.    Nat,  Ord.  Bftragina^ed'. 

A  genus  of  hardy  biennial  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  southern  Eumpe  iiad  central 
Asia.  Several  speeles  of  Ci(nogl4iHHitm  and 
OmphalodeH  ait>  now  Included  under  this 
genus. 

ParadiMi  liUastrum.  This  is  given  as  the  cor- 
rect name  of  AiUhenr-um  LUiasirum. 

Paradifte,  Grains  of.  A  corn inon  name  applied 
to  the  seeds  of  Atrwmum  Mekgw'fa. 

Paradise  Nut,   The  fruits  of  Btrtkolklin  ercdaa. 

Paraguay  Tea.    See*  /fej  Paraguariermut. 

Para  Nuta  or  Brazil  Nuta,  are  the  fruits  of 
BerthoUetia  txcelsa. 

Parasita.  A  plant  which  obtains  its  nourish- 
ment directly  from  the  juices  of  some  other 
plant  to  which  it  id  attai^hed. 

Parasol.     Chinese,     Stercidia  plaianifotia. 

Parchment  Bark.    PUto&porum  crasAifoHum, 

Parda'nthufl,  Blacktierry  Lily,  From  parcUm^ 
a  leopanl,  and  anthos,  ^  flower;  referring  to 
the  8i>otted  tlowers.     Nat.  Ord.  Iridaceoi, 

P.  OhinefUiii*t  the  only  speeles,  is  a  hand' 
some,  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  witli  orange - 
colored  flowers^  Bpott«*d  with  purple.  It  has 
branching  flower  stemn,  and  continues  to  pro- 
duce lt«  UlydikQ  lh)wers  for  several  weeks, 
rhe  seed-potis  have  the  appearance  of  a 
Slack  be  r  ry ,  w  h  e  nee  t  ho  co  m  m  o  n  n  a  r  n  e .  Th  e 
eeds  wiJl  not  drop  for  a  long  time  after  the 
t^ranehes  have  been  eut»  and,  when  dried,  are 
eful  to  mix  with  grasses,  in  arranKingdrh>d 
[>uquots.  It  was  introduced  originally  from 
Mna  and  Japan,  alaiut  1825,  but  Is  now  found 
atur&Llzed  on  East  Bock.  New  Haven,  on  Long 
T*^f;ind,  and  many  places  southward.  It  is 
<  I  -Jly  priqiagativd  by  seeds  or  division  of  the 
rfk'»tr>  in  spring, 
Farenchyma,  The  soft  cellular  tissue  of  plants, 

like  the  green  pulp  of  leaves, 
Partera  Bra^a,    A  name  given  to  Cinwtmpelos 

Parlera  Brava,  White,  A  common  name  In 
Cayenne  for  Abuia  rufesctJia. 
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Parietal  Growing  to  the  walls  or  interior  sur- 
faces of  any  ovary, 

Parina'rium.  From  Parinnn,  the  native  name 
of  the  plant  in  Brazil.     Nat.  Ord,  Rtmac^tE. 

A  genus  or  shrubs  or  tnteSj  natives  of 
Australia,  the  Piujitlc  Islands,  trt>pieal  Africa, 
Brazil,  nnd  Guiana,  But  few  of  the  species 
are  in  cultivation,  P,  ejccelsum^  the  Guinea 
Plum,  and  P.  macropkyllum,  the  Gingerbread 
Plum,  are  noble  plants  bearing  large  terminal 
bunches  of  flowcrn,  but,  owing  to  their  sizCi 
they  are  seldeiu  fotinti  in  cultivation  except 
in  boLanit*  gardens. 

Pari-pinuate.    Equally  or  abruptly-pinnate, 

Paris.  From /JMr*  equal ;  alluding  to  the  regu- 
larity of  tlie  parts.     Kat.  Ord.  LilUicexE. 

Herbaceous  perennials  with  creeping  rhi* 
zomes,  natives  of  Europe  and  temperate  and 
mountainous  Asia.  P.  qumirifotia  (Hrib- 
Paris)  sends  up  a  simple  htem  a  foot  high, 
bearing  at  it«  surnndt  four  whorled,  large 
oval,  acute  leaves,  and  a  single  terminal  large 
green  flower.  The  leaves  and  stem  were 
formerly  used  in  medicine,  and  the  Juice  of 
the  berry  is  conwidered  poisonous, 

Paris  Daisy,     Chryminiltemum  fruLe^uiena. 

Pari'tiuni.  From  pariti,  tiie  Malabar  name  of 
one  of  the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Malvai^w, 

P.  eki^um,  the  only  s{R*cies  of  this  genus,  is 
an  evergreen  tree  found  only  in  Cuba  and 
Jamaica,  where  It  is  called  Mountain  Mahoe. 
It  afTorrls  the  boiiiutlful  laoedike  inner  b^irk 
called  Cuba  Hast,  formerly  only  used  for  tying 
around  bundles  of  Havana  cigars,  ami  once 
extensively  used  by  nurserymen  and  gardeners 
for  tying  up  trees  and  plants,  more  particu- 
larly in  huddmg.  It  is  not  so  valuable,  how- 
ever, for  this  purp^^se  as  the  more  recently 
introduced  tying  material  known  as  Rajjlfa. 
This  genus  Is  now  placed  under  Hibincus, 
which  see. 

Pa'rkia.  Named  in  honor  of  Mungo  Park^  the 
oeleluated  African  traveler,  A  small  but 
widely  spread  g*»rjus  of  Ij*'fpimino8ir,  fcamd  In 
Africa,  India,  Java,  Surinam,  and  Brazil.  P. 
Mticantt,  the  African  Li>cust  tree— Net ta.  or 
Nutta,  of  tiie  negroes— is  a  large  tree,  l»earlng 
bi  globular  heads  of  s^-arU't  flowers  at  tlie  end 
of  long  stalks,  fcdlowed  by  clusters  of  flat, 
lent  he  ry  fn  >cl  a ,  eo  nUh\  n  i  n  g  a*  n  u  m  be  r  o  f  s*^ed  s 
enveloped  in  a  farinaceoua  pulp,  from  which 
an  agri^eable  beverage  Is  made. 

Parkliiso'nia.  Named  In  honor  of  John  ParA-fn- 
son,  author  of  **Theairum  Botanicum,'*  pub- 
llsiied  in  1*>25),     Nat.  Ord.  LrtjiiminoHO', 

An  ornamental  spiny  shrub,  common  to 
Lower  California  and  Mexico.  It  is  grown  in 
the  West  Indies  for  a  hedge  plant,  and  called 
Jerusalem  thorn. 

Parlor  Gardening.  In  parlor  gardening,  or 
the  keeping  of  plants  in  private  rooms,  one 
of  the  most  essential  things,  for  satisfaetinn 
to  the  owner.  Is  to  start  with  young,  healthy 
plant»4,  rather  than  old  matured  specimens. 
One  of  the  inortt  coinmon  errors  in  keeping 
plants  in  rooms  is  that  of  keeping  the  temp**r- 
ature  too  high.  Very  few  plants  suitable  for 
the  paHor  grow  w*ell  in  a  t<*ni|.i*}rature  of  less 
than  50  degrees  at  lUght.  To  ha  sure,  there  iir<? 
quite  a  number  of  plants  grown  in  private 
rooms»  that  n-rjuire  n  mucli  higher  t^unper- 
aturc;  but  to  have  satlsfai'tory  results,  the 
two    dlvUlnu-i   should   be    kept   In    separate 
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rooras  at  the  different  temperatures,  say  50 
degrees  at  night  fur  the  so-called  green-house 
plants,  and  65  degrees  at  night  for  the  tropical 
or  hot- house.  A  few  of  the  best  green-house 
plants  suited  for  parlor  culture,  the  average 
temperature  at  night  being  50  degrees  are  as 
follows:  Azaleas,  Abutilons,  .Ageratums, 
Callas.  Clnrrnrias,  Carnations,  Cyclamen, 
Camellias,  Echeverias,  Ferns  (green-house 
and  Climbing),  Feverfews,  Fuchsias,  Ger- 
aniums (Pelargoniums),  Hoyas  (Wax  Flow- 
er), Holland  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  Ivies  (Parlor 
and  Hardy),  Lobelias,  Passifloras,  Roses,  etc. 
A  limited  list  of  the  best  suit^'d  tropical  or  hot- 
house plants  for  parlor  culture,  the  temper- 
ature at  night  to  average  65  degrees  is  as 
follows:  Allmandas,  Begonias,  Bouvardlas, 
Caladiums,  Cissus,  Crotons,  Coleus,  Dracaenas, 
Ferns  (tropical),  Heliotropes,  Hibiscus,  Poin- 
settla,  Toreniiis,  TropttJoluins,  Palms,  etc. 
The  instrut^tions  for  propagating,  watering, 
potting,  killing  of  insects,  soil,  mulching,  and 
all  other  operations  given  for  culture  of 
plants,  will  be  found  under  these  different 
heads,  and  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to 
the  culture  of  plants  In  rooms  as  in  green- 
house or  hot-house  culture.  Saucers  in 
which  to  place  the  pots  are  sometimes  a 
necessity  in  rooms  to  save  the  floors  from 
getting  wet;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  water  to  stand  for  any  length  of 
time  in  the  sfiucers.  Plants  in  rooms  during 
the  wiiitor  months,  when  grown  in  a  temper- 
ature of  50  degrees,  will  not  usually  require 
wat«»r  more  than  twice  a  week,  and  in  the 
temperature  of  65  degrees  perhaps  thrice 
a  week ;  but  in  no  case  water  unless 
the  lightness  of  the  color  of  the  soil  on  the 
top  gives  indications  that  the  plant  is  dry, 
and  then  water  sufficiently  to  go  through  the 
pots;  those  that  seem  less  dry,  water  more 
sparingly,  and  those  that  are  wet,  give  none 
whatever  until  they  become  dry,  no  matter 
how  long  the  time  may  be.  As  plants  grown 
in  rooms  have  only  one  side  to  the  light,  it 
will  conduce  to  the  health  and  symmetry  of  the 
plant  to  turn  it  around  at  least  once  a  week, 
so  that  each  side  will  have  a  like  proportion  of 
light. 

Parmentie'ra.  Named  after  A.  Parmentier,  a 
French  writer  on  edible  plants.  Nat.  Ord. 
Biqnoiiiao'CB. 

P.  cereifera,  the  only  introduced  species,  has 
large  white  flowers,  followed  by  waxy-yellow 
fruits  two  to  three  fet»t  long,  hanging  down, 
and  nnich  resembling  candles,  hence  the  com- 
mon name  "Candle  Tree."  Introduced  from 
Pananm  in  1860. 

Parna'ssia.  Grass  of  Parnassus.  Named  after 
Mount  Parnassus,  when?  they  wore  fabulously 
said  to  have  flrsL  sprung.  Nat.  Ord.  Sax- 
ifrag(tvf'(B. 

A  g(Mius  of  swampy,  herV>aceous  perennials. 
Several  of  the  species  are  common  throughout 
the  UnitcMl  Stat<^s  in  marshy  places.  P.  CaroUn- 
tVinrt,  (rrass  of  Parnassus,  flowering  from  July 
till  September,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
species,  l>ear8  from  the  root  several  bright 
gre<?n, smooth,  roundish  leaves, heart-shaped  at 
th*)  base,  among  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
abouta  foot  a  simple  angular  stem,  terminating 
with  a  simple  large  flower  of  a  creamy  white 
color  delicately  veined  with  green.  P.  fimbri- 
ata,  found  from  Colorado  to  California,  and 
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northward  to  British  America  is  even  mor»¥ 
attractive,  as  it  has  larger  flowers,  with 
peculiar  fringe-like  appendages  to  the  petals. 
It  has  kidney-shaped  root  leaves,  resemblinir 
those  of  P.  aaarifolia^  another  native  speciea 
which  bears  similar  white  flowers,  but  with- 
out the  singular  fringes  to  the  petals.  P.  pa- 
Ittstria,  common  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior and  northward,  is  not  so  showy  as  the 
former,  but  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  the  only 
European  species. 

Paro'ohetua.  From  para,  near,  and  ochetos,  a 
brook ;  its  habitat.     Nat.  Ord.  Leffuminotw. 

A  small  genus  of  prostrate  herbaceous 
plants  widely  distributed  over  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  tropical  Asia,  and  in  some 
portions  of  Africa.  P.  communis  the  Sham- 
rock Pea,  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
trailing  clover-like  plant,  with  bright-green. 
slightly  blotched  leaves,  growing  freely  dur- 
ing summer,  and  producing  its  solitary  bright- 
blue  flowers  of  amethyst  tint,  in  autumn, 
admirably  adapted  to  trail  down  the  face  of  a 
rockery.  Although  it  is  considered  a  hardy 
perennial,  yet  it  will  occasionally  get  winter- 
killed; therefore,  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  adapted,  a  few  plants  should  always  be 
held  in  reserve  to  fill  any  vacancy  there  may 
be  in  spring. 

Parony'chia.  Nail-wort.  A  genus  of  the  Nat. 
Ord.  JllecebracecB,  containing  about  forty- 
species  of  but  little  interest  except  P.  serpyl- 
lifolia  which  makes  a  pretty  covering  for 
beds,  or  amongst  taller  gnawing  plants,  and 
is  much  used  in  carpet  bedding. 

Parro'tia.  Iron -tree.  Named  after  F.  Parrot^ 
a  German  naturalist  and  traveler.  Nat.  Ord. 
HamamelidacecR. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  northern  Persia  and  the  Caucasus. 
P.  Pcrsira,  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation, 
is  a  very  ornamental  tree  for  the  lawn ;  its. 
yellowish  flowers  are  not  particularly  showy, 
but  its  ovate-oblong  deep  green  leaves  are 
very  striking  when  they  assume  their  au- 
tumnal tints  of  orange  and  scarlet.  It  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Liquidambar,  and  is 
increased  by  seeds  or  by  layers.  Introduced 
from  Persia  in  1848. 

PcUTOt's  Bill.  A  popular  name  of  Cliantkug 
puniceua. 

Pa'rrya.  Named  in  honor  of  Capl,  W.  E.  Parry^ 
the  Arctic  navigator.     Nat.  Oni.  Crudfenx. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  dwai-f  plloee  plants,  all 
Arcti**,  or  natives  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
northern  .\sia.  P.  nudirauliSt  with  lilac  flow- 
ers, P.  integerrima,  bright  purple,  and  P 
Ariica,  pale  purple,  are  all  beautiful  plants  for 
the  rock-garden  or  rock-work.  P.  Arabidi' 
flontm  is  a  synonym  of  Neuroloma  or  Arabiif 
Arabidiflora 

Parsley.  Apium  (Canim)  Peiroselinum.  Thi* 
well-known  seasoning  herb  is  a  hanly  bien- 
nial, a  native  of  Sardinitv,  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1548.  Its  uses  for 
culiiuiry  i)uriH>ses,  such  as  sauces,  soups,  and 
in  garnishing  various  dishes,  has  become 
ve^y  general,  and  several  varieties  of  it  are 
ofl'ered  by  seedsmen.  Among  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Parsley  always  formed  a 
part  of  their  festive  garlands,  on  account 
of  retaining  its  color  so  long;  and  Pliny 
states  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  not  a  salad 
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or  Baueo  presented  at  the  inhh*  wlLlitmi  it. 
Thr  ttijcients  supposed  it  abtiorbtHl  x\w  inebn- 
utiu/tc  f unit's  of  wiae,  iijul  by  that  rae/iijrt  pre- 
vented ini4Jxication*  Of  the  i^everal  varieties, 
the  doubli*  ourlei-l-leiived  is  preferred  fur  use, 
a&  beiii^  moro  oriiiimeutal  tJmn  the  etniituoQ 
fiort,  of  wbieli  tt  in  nmhiiig  luure  than  a 
variety^  obtuioed  and  continued  by  careful 
seleiition.  We  iiave  ourselves  gathereti,  f^r 
botanieat  epeciuK^ns,  plants  of  Parnh.^y  from 
the  ruined  walls  of  Craigfuilier  and  Crichton 
Ca^tleBf  near  Edinburgh*  e violently  the  origi- 
nal s^peeies,  aa  the  leaves  were  perfectly  plain, 
having  no  trace  of  the  eurl  that  makes  it  now 
BO  iittractive  fur  gariiishingT  sliowing  that  tin* 
warrior  lords  t»f  these  antdent  battlements 
had  not  troubled  themselves  to  make  any 
«dran(70  in  the  ornamental  qualltiet^  <if  this 
vegetable.  Parsley  is  now  grown  in  immense 
quantities  for  t^pring  and  wlatertise,  usually 
in  cold  frames,  where  it  is  sown  in  February 
*>r  Mm-cdin,  at  the  time  the  Lettuce  is  planted. 
It  la  eowii  between  the  rows  of  Lettuee^ 
which  Is  planted  six  inches  apart.  As  the 
seed  is  slow  to  germinate,  and  grows  shiwly 
At  that  season  of  the  year,  the  L<*ttuee  erop 
is  cut  off  before  the  Parsh^y  gets  large  enough 
to  be  injured.  It  develops  so  art  to  cover  the 
gn>und  usually  about  June  1st,  and  ii  then 
cut  off  and  marketed.  It  .soijn  f^tarts  to  grow, 
but  is  usually  of  little  value  until  the  late  fall 
mouths.  To  get  a  late  fall  crop,  it  iw  cut  off 
and  thrown  away  by  about  Si^ptember  151  h, 
which  gives  a  full  and  iieavy  iTop  of  braves 
by  November,  It  is  then  eoverf*d  with  sashes, 
which  are  rats<*d  up  f<n*  ventilation  in  mild 
weather;  and  thus  retarded,  a  fiitl  crop  is 
easily  obtained  for  the  ItoUdays,  when  it  is  in 
Its  greatest  demand.  Another  plan  is  to  sow 
Parsley  in  ehallow  boxes,  say  four  inelies 
deep,  ma^ie  of  such  width  and  length  a*j  will 
fit  In  under  the  front  bench  of  the  grei'n- 
house  stage;  far  enough  uncb-rto  get  a  fair 
proportion  (^f  light,  &  ty  from  fifteen  in  twenty 
inches.  In  this  positkm  It  will  grow  finely, 
and,  with  a  til>eral  use  of  liquid  manure,  can 
be  cut  four  or  live  times  during  the  winter  in 
any  green  house  averaging  05"^,  For  this  pur- 
pose the  seed  eau  be  sown  in  thebiixesas  lale 
as  August. 

Hamburg  or  Tumip-rnoted  Parsley  is  a 
variety  grown  only  for  the  use  of  its  Hi^shy 
rtHits,  w*hich  are  cooked  anil  eaten  like  Pars- 
nipfl.  The  roots  may  be  stored  in  winter 
until  re«pui^d  fi>r  use. 

Neaptditan  or  Celery *leaved  Parsley  is 
fiometirues  grown  for  the  ufte  of  the  loaf- 
st^ilks,  whbdi  are  blanehod,  and  eaten  like 
those  of  (\dery. 

Parsley  Fern.    Soe  AUostrnts. 

Parsnip,  Pnwrdanum  mithmm  (syn.  PitstinaGa). 
The  eommon  garden  Parsnip  is  a  hardy  Iden- 
uial.  a  ruitive  of  Oreat  HritJtin  and  the  s<mth 
of  Euro|»e.  It  has  also  beeome  naturalized 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  United  States. 
The  leaves  of  the  wild  kind  are  hairy  and  dark 
green;  In  tlie  eidtivated  Parsnip,  smooth,  and 
4»f  a  light,  yellowish  green.  The  Parsnip  has 
long  be»»n  cultlvaTed  as  an  esculent  root. 
Ac^i-irding  to  Ptiny.  tbi'y  were  held  in  sueh 
rt*pute  by  the  Emperor  Tiberias  that  be  had 
them  annually  brought  to  Rome  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  were  then 
flUCoessfuUy  cultivated.    A  deep,  rlehf  loaniy 
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soil,  free  from  stones,  is  requisite  f»jr  tlie 
favorable  growth  of  the  Parsnip;  but  when 
grown  uptjn  poor  laiul.  It  loses  mueh  of  the 
rank  flavor  which  it  aequires  if  cultivated  in 
rich  aoits,  and  though  not  nearly  so  abuu- 
<lant,  is  far  more  sweet  and  agn*eable.  Pars- 
inp  seed  is  almost  useless  at  two  years  o hi, 
and  fresh  seed  is  even  slow  of  germination, 
and  Is  one  of  the  seeds  which  shoidd  always 
be  troddt  n  in  with  the  feet  or  firmly  rolled 
after  sowing.  8ow  In  drills  three  inches  aeep 
and  tsvelve  inches  apjirt.  In  England  the 
roots  are  use<l  t^i  make  a  domestic  wine. 
Parso^nsia.  In  memory  of  JaTi%eft  ParRons^ 
M.D.,   a  Scotch  botanist.    Kat.  Ord.  Apocy- 

A  genns  of  twining  shrnba,  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealafid,  and  tropical  Asia.  P, 
albifl/wa  bears  its  fragrant  white  flowers  in 
many -flowered  panicles.  But  few"  of  the  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation. 

Parterre.  A  French  term  used  to  ilenote  a 
Binall  enclosure  or  nower-garden,  laid  otit  in 
different  sizes  and  shapes. 

Partial.  Secondary;  partial  petiole,  a  division 
of  a  main  lea r-stjdk,  or  tiio  sUdk  t»f  a  leaflet; 
partial  peduncle,  a  uranch  of  a  jKnluncle,  etc. 

Partite.  Divided  into  a  nusnbivr  of  segments, 
which  extend  almost  a.s  far  as  the  base  of  the 
part  to  which  they  belong,  as  Tripartite, 
Lb n  ('-parted  ;  Quadripaitite,  four-parted,  etc. 

Partndge  Berry.    See  GauUherut  and  Mitekella 

Partridge  Pea.    See  CfiAsiachamircruifa. 

Partridge  Wood.  The  wood  of  certain  South 
Anierii'an  and  West  Indian  trees,  one  of 
vvliich  is  Andira  inermvi, 

Paspalum.  Fnmx  paMpnton,  one  of  the  Greek 
juiun^s  for  Millet.     Nat.  Ord.  tiniminarrm^ 

P,  dUi/atum  (syn.  /*.  ovaUtim^  nutl  P.  p!at.^ 
eaule^  sometimes  called  I  Louisiana  Glass, 
natives  of  Virginia  aiui  southward,  are  men- 
tifined  iji  Dr.  (Jeorge  Vasey's  report  to  the 
Department  of  Agrieulture,  IH87.  as  valuable 
forage  grasses  for  the  Houth,  espeeially  P. 
ftiittHtlum,  ■*  which  has  very  strong  roots,  and 
grows  in  the  longest  drought  almost  as  fast 
as  when  it  rains." 

Pa^ que  F lo we r.     See  A nemon^  p tthnfiUa . 

Paaseii'na,  From  pumer,  a  sparrow,  in  albisloo 
to  the  b^-aked  sec^ds.     Nat.  Onl.  Thymrl(\rp(E.. 

A  genus  of  heath-like  shrubs,  natives  for 
the  most  pari  of  ttre  Cape  of  Good  Ho^. 
Beveral  spr^cies  are  in  cultivation.  P.  tim^toria 
Is  employed  in  dying  %vood  yelk>w.  Cuttings 
of  the  young  wootl  root  freely  in  sand. 

PasHiflo Ya ,  Passi o n  Fl o we r,  Fr< i m  pa^io,  s u  f - 
fering,  and/o«,  a  Ilower  ;  referring  to  tlie  fl  la- 
ments, or  rays,  and  other  pHrts,  being  Ukened 
to  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  cruciflxion. 
Nat.  Ord.  PatmiJlor(tcem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy,  half  hardy, 
and  green-house  climbers,  int>stly  natives  of 
tropical  America,  a  few  only  iK^ing  Indigenous 
to  Asia.  The  imme  was  applied  from  the 
I  esemblance  afforded  by  the  parts  of  the  plant 
to  the  Instruments  of  our  Lord's  Passion  and 
its  attendant  circnnxstaniM^s :  thus  the  three 
nails— two  for  the  han<ls  and  f>no  for  the  feet 
— are  represented  by  the  stigmas;  the  five 
anthers  indicate  the  live  wounds;  the  rays  of 
glory,  or,  as  some  say,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
anj  represented  by  the  rays  of  the  "corona;" 
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the  Um  parts  of  the  perianth  re  pro  sent  the 
Ap*ibUes,  two  €if  tbern  absent  (Peii^r,  who 
denied,  and  J udas»  who  b«3t rayed  otir  Lord); 
and  the  wicked  hands  of  His  persccutora  are 
&ecm  in  tlie  digitiitts  ienveft  of  tlie  plant,  and 
the  scourges  in  tln3  tend ri is.  Had  this  genus 
been  named  by  moiJern  seieutists,  it  is  proba- 
ble their  Inmginatlon  wt»uld  have  taken  a 
somewhat  difTi^ rent  direction.  All  thi?  P*i8sion 
Flowers  are  hundstmje,  fa^t  growing  and  free- 
flowering  plants.  They  are  Ix^st  ailaptod  for 
large  struytnn^f* ;  in  small  hou&es  close  prun- 
ing Iweomes  ne^est^ary,  and  the  plants  conse- 
ijuently  cannot  develop  their  true  eharaetery. 
The  flowers  are  very  beautiful  in  some 
species;  in  all,  they  are  of  singular  form  and 
very  int«»  re  sting.  The  deep  red  or  scarlet 
P.  racemosa  (syn.  P.  jmm'eps)  and  its  many 
hybrids.  P.  Raddiana  (syn.  P.  Kermemna),  and 
others  produce  their  llowers  in  long  pendulous 
I'aeemes  and  are  imsurpfuss<*d  for  green-houj^e 
decoration.  P.  quadrangidaris,  and  its  varte* 
gateddeaved  variety,  P  q.  acabifolia,  P.  DecaiA* 
nt^ana,  P.  aif*fa,  ete.,  have  very  large  sweet- 
sceDted  flowers,  the  upper  eide  of  the  calyx 
and  pietals  deep  crimson,  and  the  rays  varie- 
gati?d  with  purple,  white,  and  criinson.  P. 
ccprulea  and  its  widte  Hweet-scented  variety, 
Constance  Elliott^  as  wel  I  a-?  the  beauti  f  ul  hybrid, 
forma  P*  e.  ColinUei,  P  c,  racemosu^  ete.»  are 
favorite  aorts  for  covering  arhiirs,  trelll&t*s, 
etc.*  and  are  often  «&t»d  as  drooping  plants  in 
largo  vases  or  hanging  baskets*  Th^*y  are 
nearly  hardy  with  wsand  with  P  incarftala  (the 
Maypops  of  lljo Southern  J^tates)  are  entirely 
so  south  of  Washington.  Beautifully  golden 
variegated  viuieties  of  the  white,  P.  C  Con- 
ataj^x  Ellioii  and  P>  Pfortitii  hava  been  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Jr»ljn  Spalding,  of  New  London, 
Conn.,  L^y  grafting  them  on  the  golden-spotted 
P.  q.  actthifolia.  They  are  great  aequlsitions 
to  our  list  of  variegated  climbers,  an«i  grow  and 
flower  as  freely  as  the  tyfw's.  P.  eduUs  in 
sometimes  grown  for  its  edible  fruit  which  Is 
purple  when  ripe,  the  pulp  orange-colored  and 
of  a  pleasant  sul>-ai'ld  taste  with  a  flavor  some- 
tiilng  like  an  orange.  S«*veral  other  species 
produce  edible  fruits,  which  are  gi'eatly 
esteemed  In  tlieir  native  countries.  All  of 
the  species  are  easily  inciM?ased  by  cuttings, 
except  P*  racemosa,  and  Ha  hybiids,  which 
grow  much  better  when  grafted  on  any  of  the 
free-gnnving  sorts. 

Paaaiflora'ce^,  A  rattiral  order  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  tdtcn  cHiubing;  natives  chiefly  of 
warm  climates,  but  most  numerous  in  South 
America,  and  the  West  Indies,  Several 
species  are  «»f  economie  valu*\  some  of  them 
having  etiible  fruit.  The  order  comprises 
nineteen  geneni,  inelucliutf  TarHoniti,  PtiAwi* 
flnra,  and  Carica,  iiud  upward  td  two  huntired 
species. 

Paaslon  Flower.  See  Ptwftiflora.  The  name  is 
als^o  applied  to  the  s^-iecies  of  TtWHouut, 

Paatina'ca,  Parsnip,  Prom  pnxfirtMwi,  a  dibber; 
tvferring  to  the  r<>hatH»  of  the  root.     Nat.  Ord. 

A  genus  of  uninteresting  phmts  with   the 

exception    of    P.  »ativa    tl»e  Parsnip,    which 

see.       Thi^    genus    Is    now  included    under 
Pttu*tditntiiH. 

Patchouli  Plant.  The  common  uatne  of  Pogtm' 
temon  PvUchoiUi,  which  soe. 
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Patens,  Patent.  Sprejiding  wide  open,  as  pet&l# 
from  the  calyx* 

Paterao'nia.  Named  after  Col.  WUliam  Paler' 
acm,  an  excellent  bot-anisL  Kat,  Ord.  IridacetK, 
A  small  genus  of  green-himse  herbaceoua^ 
perennials  from  New  Holland,  with  purple, 
tried  Ike  flowers,  very  showy,  btit  of  so  short 
duration  that  the  plant  is  not  worth  cuJtivat* 
Ing. 

Patience.  Patience  Dock,  or  Herb  Patience. 
Riimej^  Paikjiiia.  The  leaves  were  formerly 
njuch  used  in  France  and  England,  and  to 
some  extent  In  this  country  as  a  pot-herb, 
now  almost  entirely  superiseded  by  Spinach, 

Patri'nia-  Named  in  honor  of  E.  L.  Patrin,  a 
French  traveler  in  Siberia.  Nat.  Ord.  Vdkriax^ 
acem. 

A  genus  of  hardy  perennial  herbs,  natives- 
of  central  and  eastern  Asia.  Their  yellow 
flowei-s  are  horn*3  in  coiTmbose-panieulate 
cymes,  well  above  the  foliage.  They  will 
succeed  in  any  light,  rich  soil,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds.  Generally  cultivated  under 
the  naiue  of  ValerUina, 

Patulous.    Moderately  spreading. 

Fauciflorus.     Few- flowered. 

Paulll'nla.  Named  aft^^r  Ch,  Fr.  Paullia,  ft. 
Da  nisi  I  botanist.     Nat.  OitI.  Sapindaecir^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  South  Atnerlcon 
evergreen  ellnibers,  with  divided  compound 
leaver.  P.  thuiicir{foliu^  bears  clu8t<:'rs  of  pale 
pink  llowers,  but  is  cultivated  more  for  Its 
beautilul  fern  like  foliage,  antl  forms  a  very 
beautiful  climber  for  the  warm  green-houi*e* 
It  was  introduced  from  Rio  Jmdero  in  IttTl, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

The  seeds  of  P  sorlnlis  Is  the  Guarana  of 
Brikzd,  of  which  the  **  Treasury  of  Botany" 
siiys :  ''The  Guarann  is  extensively  used  in 
Brazil,  Guatemala,  Costa.  Rica  and  other  jmrts 
of  Skuith  America,  as  a  nervous  »$timulanl  and 
restorative.  The  poynded  seeds  constitute 
Guarana.  It  ia  used  both  as  a  remedy  for 
various  diseaHes,  and  also  as  a  material  f*ir 
mailing  a  most  refreshing  I ►everage.  Not  unly 
is  the  active  prlnci(>lo  <»f  Guarana  Ideiaical 
with  Theine,  but  *is  far  as  is  known,  no  other 
substance  yields  it  so  abundantly,  the  amount 
being  5.07*  per  cent,,  as  against  go^Kl  Black 
Tea,  which  fields  2J3,  and  Coffee  from  .OH  to 
1. 00.  The  mode  of  using  the  Giiarana  id 
curious  and  interesting.  It  is  can  led  in  Ibo 
pocket  of  almost  every  traveler,  and  with  It 
the  palate- bon<3  or  scale  of  a  large  fish,  the 
rough  surfaces  of  which  fr^rm  a  ra>»p,  u\nm 
which  the  Guarana  Is  grated ;  and  a  few  of  the 
grains  of  the  powder  so  formed  ai*e  a^lde<l  to 
water,  and  <  I  ran  k  as  a  su  bstitu te  for  Tea,  Tiie 
efj'ect  is  .said  to  be  very  agreeable." 

Paulo'i^nia.  Named  after  the  heredit^ii^y  Prlo- 
eess  of  the  N»'therlands,  d««igbt«*r  i.*t  tho 
Emperor  of  Russia,     Nat.  Oni,  Si^ojthtdari^ 

P  imperialis  comprises  this  genus.  It  la  a 
splendid  hanly  tree,  both  for  f^dlage  and 
flowers;  in  habit  and  general  a p|M«ai*miee  re* 
sembting  the  Cat^ilpa,  though  less  liurdy. 
The  young  shtioisure  lial>le  to  be  killed  liy 
frost' in  this  latitude,  but  If  protectt^d  for  teio 
winter,  tltey  will  not  require  furtlier  atten- 
tion, and  its  rapid  growth  afterwards  will  well 
I'epay  for  that  little  trouble,  with  a  l>enutiful 
flowering  shade  tree.    The  llowers,  which  r^- 
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semble  tht^  Gloxinia  In  eliapo,  are  bhii?  when 
ilret  oxpandetit  gnHiually  tinning  to  bliiisb 
lUi*c,  About  two  hie  lies  in  leiigthg  and  an*  pro- 
duced in  terminal  panicb^B  or  from  beeds. 
The  branohoa  beiionie  vnry  briitlo  with  age, 
tkud  are  easily  bnikf^n  by  strong  wind& ;  and 
this  has  boon  a  great  objt*otion  to  its  us*?  as 
an  ornamental  treo  for  tlit>  lawn^  for  whi*'h  It 
Is  otherwiHfri  admlraJdy  suiU>rL  Inirt^dneod 
from  Japan  in  1840,  and  propagated  by  root 
ruttiof^s  or  by  seeds. 
Pauperitlous,  Poor ;  having  a  starved  appear- 
ance. 
Pave'tta.  T\w  name  of  one  of  the  species  In 
I  Malabar,     Nat.  Old.  Rubmcen: 

L  A     feinall    genua    of    green-houee,     white- 

^H  flowered  exergn'ens,  allied  to  the  Ltora^  and 
^H  requiring  the  same  treatment.  P*  frorbmMm, 
^^B  a  handsome  species,  is  the  one  chiefly  grown 
^H   in  our  green-houses. 

^^favia.  Bui'k-eve.  Named  lo  honor  of  Pieter 
^^m  Paii\  a  Dut*:h   botanist,       Nat.  Ord,  Sapin- 

f  A  division   of  the  genuR  ^^smhm,  Inelud- 

I  ing  the  dwarf  smooth-fruited  varieties*     See 

rPavo'nla.    Named  after  Jmff  Pavmi,  M.B,,  a 
Spanish  botanist,  and  traveler  in  Peru.     Imit. 
Urd.  MaiaticetE. 
A  small  genus  of  low-growing  shniliB  and 
herbaceous     perentiials.    natives     of     South 
Amcriea.    Th<'y  are  allied  to  the  Mallow,  and 
have    showy  scarlet  llowers.     The   beaiaiful 
green  house  species  known  as  P,  Makoiftimij 
and  P.  Wyoti,  are  now  placed  under  Goethea, 
which  see. 
fajcto'iiia.      Named    in    honcu^    of    Sir   Joseph 
Pfuii^n,  author  of  several    workrt  on    botany 
1^^  and  gardening.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacem. 
^H       A  small  genn^  of    Orchids  now  included 
J^^  under  Spathoglotlis. 

pea.     A  common  name  fo'r  various  members  of 
the  Nat.  Or<l.  PapUionaceir 

Pea,     Angola.     Oij*mus  Indieus, 
BUM'k  eyed.    A  W<*st  Indian  name  for  DoHehos 

ttphtrrtPipermus, 
Black-rooted-     Orobtm  jiitjer* 
Bnttertly.      The  pitpiilar   name    for  Ciitoria 

Mariana. 
Chick.      S».'e  Cii'er  ariftinum.      The  name  was 

formerly  written  Cich  or  Ciehe,  sometimes 

Bammes  Glelies. 
Earth*     L^t/Ai/m^  amphimrpua. 
Earth-nut.     LdlhyruH  tuhfro&tus. 
E:jyptian,     Cieirr  nrhfinttm. 
Everhvstitjg.     LtUkyrHH  pltittjiihjlhm  (syn.  L, 

tatifoUH»y 
Field  or  Gray.     Pisum  Mativum  var.  an^tmse. 
Glory,     8ee  CUanlhus  Dampirri, 
Heart.     CunUoHprfmum  Hittiraralmm, 
H  e u th .     Lath  yr i w  ma  crorh  t':: u^s . 
Hoaiy,    The  genu^  Tipkronia. 
hi ) id  A URon *s .   Sf* e  Lath ynm  Magellanicus. 
Milk.     The  genus  Otttnrkii. 
No-eye.     Cfyamm  indicuHflnniH,  which  see. 
Orange.      The   small   inunalure  fniit  of  the 

Curai;oa  Orange  used  for  llavorlng  wines. 
Partridge.       Ifiitfteria    cucrint'n    and     Cassia 

ChitmiverlMa. 
Pigeon,     Errum  Etrilia, 
Pigeon.     Of  the   West   Indies.       Cujamm    In- 

aicim. 
Poii^un  of  X ust  ifdia.    T he  gen  u b  Stm mmm  ia . 
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Rosary.     The  seeds  of  .4  ^nw?  precaUirius, 

Sea- side.     LuihyruH  marititniif*. 

Sensitive.      A  common  name  for  Ca»8ia  nie- 

titans. 
S  h  a  m rtjc k .     Parochdus  cnmmunia. 
Sugar.      A  name  glv^en  to  some  varletlei*  of 

Pimim  mUiimrn,   which   have  tender  edible 

pods. 
Sweet,     Lathtp'tM  od^yratus. 
Tangier.     Laihyrim  Tingitanu»» 
Woofi.     LatkyruH  sylventris,  and  Orobus  sylva^- 

tieuM. 

Pea.  Pisum  sativum.  The  varieties  of  the  com- 
mon Pea  are  numerou'*,  and  differ  widely^ 
some  not  growing  more  than  one  foot  high, 
others  growing  ten  to  twelve.  The  dJfferenc© 
in  the  seed  contrfusts  as  strangely,  some  being 
small^  hard,  and  nearly  iastelesSt  while  others^ 
are  large,  rich,  and  luscious.  Tire  hlHt4uy  of 
the  Pea,  like  many  of  our  most  familiar  gar- 
den vegetal>les,  and  even  its  native  country* 
are  involved  in  obscurity.  It  is  generally 
sup  pissed  to  be  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  to  have  b'een  introduced  into 
English  gardens  at  a  very  early  period.  It  Is 
recor<led  In  English  hiwtory,  that  when  the 
English  forces  were  be.sieging  a  castle  in 
Lothian,  in  the  year  1209,  their  Bup ply  of  pro- 
visions wa,s  exhausted,  and  their  only  resource 
was  in  the  Peas  and  Beans  of  tlie  surrounding 
fl<*lds.  Thi>ieir  cum  stance  would  warrant  the 
belief  that  tlio  Pea  Avas  one  of  the  staple 
artitdes  of  produce  for  human  fnod.  The 
moie  delicate  kinds,  however^  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  cultivated  until  a  much  later 
peritid.  M^'ntirm  is  made  of  Peas  being 
brought  from  Holland  in  the  Vmw  of  Queen 
Elizabetli,  tliat  were  *'fit  dainties  ffir  ladies, 
they  eanje  so  far  ami  cost  so  dear/'  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL.  ton,  tlie  Pea  appears  to^ 
have  b*'en  Hfunewhat  of  a  rarity,  as  in  the 
privy  jmr.se  expenses  of  that  king  is  an  entry  : 
**  Piiied  to  a  man  in  rewarde  for  bringing 
pescodds  lo  the  king's  grace,  iiij»,  viiid/* 
The  varieties  and  Hub-vaH<'tie8  of  this  vege- 
table are  almost  innumerable,  and  are  being 
constantly  brought  forward.  That  there  hus 
been  a  steady  improv^'ment  in  the  quality  of 
the  Pea,  every  one  limt  has  giv«ui  its  cultiva- 
tion the  len*it  attenii^in  must  admit,  and  that 
we  are  Indebted  to  the  English  gardeners  and 
amateurs  for  th'»se  improvements,  must  also 
l>e  ad  m  it  ted ,  O  u  r  <  i  w  n  see  d  s  m  e  n  a  n?  b^gi  n  n  i  n  g 
to  realize  the  fact,  that  It  is  discredit atile  to 
themselves  and  tlieir  country  lo  be  outdone, 
even  in  Peas,  an*l  have  produced  some  new 
varietiea  of  superior  merit.  Peas  for  seed  are 
now  grown  birucly  in  New  York  State  am! 
Canada;  previously  they  were  nearly  all  ini- 
porteil. 

Peach.  PerHira  vid4fnris*  Persia  is  eredtted 
WMth  being  the  native  countiy  of  the  Pea<"h, 
and  to  have  disseminated  it  largely.  Colu- 
mella sayh>  the  Peach,  when  Ikst  brought  itito 
the  Roman  empire  from  Persia  was  poisonous, 
an  opinion  that  has  been  questioned  by  other 
writers.  It  was  early  introduced  into  Greece, 
but  at  what  period  is  uncertnin.  The  Eomaus 
brought  it  direct  from  Persia  during  the  reigii 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  It  was  first  men- 
lioned  by  Colutuella.  and  afterward  described 
by  Pliny.  From  the  b»*st  information  we  can 
f^btaiu,  the  natural  fruit,  or  wild  Peach,  was 
mucli  Inferior  to  the  first  introduced  into  the 
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Unitod  Rtatf5S  in  1B8D.  Whi^n,  whortj,  or  by 
whom  th(^  imprDVt*uK*nt»  were  mu«.ic>,  is  not 
ev**n  a  matter  of  ronjoi'ture.  What  i-^  posi- 
tively known  of  tlv^  IV'«'  li  nl  the  prewent  day 
is,  that  thi*  UniLfrJ  Stjiiew  and  China  produce 
the  fi^(v^^t  in  the  world.  Eii^'li^h  j^ardeners, 
on  cominK  to  the  United  SUL*;?^*  are  at  a  loaa 
to  underBtiindi  that  while  in  latitudes  hero 
where  the  th*innometer  falls  IS*'  bi4ow  zero, 
oioharris  of  Peach  tret's  Hliind  urtprote<;ted  In 
ttie  open  field,  while  in  Englnnd»  where  the 
thermometer  rarely  renehes  zero,  the  Peach 
nnmt  have  the  pmteetiuii  of  a  brii-k  wall^  or 
11  fails  to  prove  hardy.  The  reason  is,  that 
onr  hotter^  drier  8iimmt*r  ami  fall  m^^mths 
l>etter  ripen  the  youn^  t^htH>ts  than  the  colder 
4irid  moister  elimate  of  Brltiiin.  The  Peach 
tree  i^  short  dived  in  most  eeetions  of  this 
4»oiiiiti-y,  att-aiiiing  its  best  fruitini^  eonditlon 
usually  from  six  to  ten  years  old.  It  pn^fers 
a  light,  warm  soil,  and  is  much  t>em*flU^d  by 
an  fjeeasional  dressing  of  wt>od  ashes.  In 
planting?,  the  tre<'sshould  be  out  back  severely, 
the  mam  stem  riHluced  about  ene  third,  and 
the  side  branehes  eut  bivk  to  one  bud.  This 
lessens  the  demand  upon  the  rotrts,  and 
enables  the  remaining  bmls  to  push  more 
vigorously.  The  bea<ls  should  be  kept  low, 
the  trunks  not  to  exceed  three  feet  in  height, 
and  as  the  fruit  ispri^duee<l  on  tlie  wood  of  last 
eeasoti's  growth,  the  necessity  for  keepiifg  up 
a  good  supply  of  annual  shoots  aH  over  the 
tree  ia  obvious.  Regular  spring  pruning 
should  therefore  be  attended  to»  the  weak 
shoots  twMng  shortened  cme  balf»  and  the 
sirtmg  ones  <mo  thii"*i,  care  biung  taken  to 
leave  a  sufTlrii-nt  supply  of  ttrtwcr  buds. 
This  k<'e[is  tb<»  h^^ad  round,  full,  and  well  fur- 
nisiied  with  bearing  wood,  re^lui-esthe  chaiiees 
of  wiad-falla  to  a  minimum,  and,  If  annually 
followed,  will  give  tlu^m  eompai^t  beads  lu- 
etead  of  open,  ^.tra^'gling  ones,  the  branches 
of  wh it'll  lifHiik  down  with  the  first  full  erop 
of  fruit.  In  the  Peuch  growing  distt  lets  the 
cultivators  do  not  expect  more  than  three 
crops  in  five  years:  and  if  they  get  two  full 
crops  in  that  time  they  are  content,  and  ama- 
teurs should  expect  no  more.  When  a  crtip 
set.8  at  all  there  is  usually  more  fruit  than  the 
tree  can  carry  and  ripen.  No  fruit  needs 
severe  thinning  more  than  the  Pearh.  In 
b«*aring  seasons  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
Peaehea  whieb  set  may  be  removed  with 
beoettt  to  the  rest.  The  fruit  should  be 
removed  wh<*n  about  the  ske  of  Hazol-nuta, 
*'Two  maladies  affr^ct  the  Peach  Tree,  and, 
because  they  are  little  inidersto*>d,  have  ren- 
der*»d  this  Ihie  fruit  tree  comparatively  sht>rt- 
livod,  and  of  Uttio  vulue  in  some  s»H'tions  of 
the  coinitry.  These  are  the  Yellows  and  the 
Peach'borfir.  The  former  appeal's  to  be  a 
constitutionnl  disease,  no extenml  cause  being 
iLssigned  for  it,  and,  as  yet»  theii:-  apf»ears  to 
be  no  remedy  for  it.  but  by  exteruilmiting, 
root  and  branch,  every  tree  which  is  infected 
with  it.  The  eggs  which  produce  the  borer 
are  depos-ited  in  the  &c»ft  portion  of  the  bark 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  If  a  quantity 
of  leached  ashes  or  eommtui  soil  be  heaped  to 
the  height  of  one  foot  around  the  trunk  in 
Hay  and  suffered  to  renmin  until  October,  the 
borer  will  not  attack  it.  Another  simple 
remedy  Is,  in  sprifjg,  t(3  wrap  the  stem  in 
strtmg  coarse  or  tar  paper  about  a  foot  high, 
seourely  tying  it  and  protecting  the  lower  part 
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with  earth."— Bownlng'a  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Tn»ea  of  America.  The  distance  the  trees 
sliould  be  set  apart  may  bo  from  ten  to 
twelve  f'-et.  Among  the  favoriie  varieUej* 
(or  garden  culture  may  t>e  named  Uie  follow- 
ing, for  the  descriptions  of  which  see  nursery 
catalogues:  Alexander,  Hale's  Early,  Yellow 
Rare-ripe.  Early  Louise,  Crawfonf's  Early. 
George  the  Fourth,  Early  Silver,  Large 
Early  York»  Cooliilge's  Favorite,  Haine'a 
Early%  Btump  of  the  World,  Noblesse,  Morris 
White,  Surpasse  Melocoton,  Crawford's  Late« 
etc. 

The  Bouble-BIossomed  Peach  Is,  when 
la  full  bhiorn,  one  of  the  gayest  and 
most  beautifijl  of  fruit  trees,  and  bloom- 
ing with  its  lively  companion  Iho  Pouble- 
FloWM^ring  Cherry,  finds  a  pla(^^  in  all  our 
pleasure-grounds  and  ornamental  plantations. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  lively  red  colnr,  nearly 
full  double,  and  so  thickly  disposed  on  the 
branehes  as  t<i  be  very^  etriktug  and  showy. 
This  sort  Is  retidered  more  dwarf  for  shrub- 
beries l*y  budding  it  upon  the  MiralMdle  ot 
the  Cherry  Plum  stock.  The  fruit,  which  is 
aparlngly  produc€*d,  Is  roundish  oval,  pole 
grt»en I sh  yellow,  tinged  with  red,  and  Is  of 
indiiTerent  flavor.  The  Crimson  or  CamelUa^ 
flowered,  with  large  double  flower's  of  a  rich 
crimson  hue,  espeiMally  attnictive  and  showy, 
the  Carnation-lUovered  with  flowers  strijied 
like  a  (^rnation,  the  Variegated-flowere<l 
with  flowers  of  different  huea  on  the  same 
tree,  and  the  Whii**-fiowered  with  pure  white 
very  double  fliiwera,  are  among  the  more 
recent  Introductions,  and  groupi^d  with  the 
oilier  varieties  are  very  elTeotive,  and  planted 
eithi^r  siriglj-  or  in  gnuips  pro<luce  moat 
charming  effects  iu  the  early  spring. 

Peach  Myrtle.  A  common  name  for  Hypo 
CI  I  hjmna  rohii^um , 

Peach  Palm.      Tlu?  popular  name  fur  Guliflma 

Peacock  Flower,    The  common  tuinie  for  i\>ij»- 

ciana  rrgin. 
Peacock  Flower  fence.     A  common  name  lor 

A  den  a  nihera  p  a  von  ina. 
Peacock  Iris.      See     Vieua»euxia.      Bjn.    Irim 

pavonia. 
Peacock  Treasure  Flower*     A  name  given  U> 

(riuanm  paronia. 

Pea  Nut.     See  Arachis. 

Pear.  Pi/ru)4  communia.  The  Pear,  tike  th« 
Apple,  is  indigenous  to  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Historienlly  speaking,  it  is  not  so  ant  lent  aA 

the  Apple,    At  whatperUwi  ir  ^ ^'or- 

ated,  *>r  removed  from  its  v,  .m* 

known.  In  regard  to  it-S  hard  ,-;*'V- 

ity,  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  Apple  or  any 
other  of  our  fruits.  There  are  tre***  eTl^Mug, 
and  in  tM^aring  condition,  over  tljri  rf*d 

years  old.      The  Ittuuana  cultivat^  -ii 

varieties  in  the  days  of  Pliny;  arhl  n. 

in  his  Herbal  {l('>2d)  speiiks  of  sj^i 
in  the  Loudon  nurseries.     The  hi^       .  '  u  • 

cultivated  Pear  has  never  been  wiiitou,  It. 
was  at  an  early  t»eriod  common  In  Syria, 
Egypt,  anil  Greece;  whence  it  was  Jmptirled 
into  Italy, France, Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 
Pear  culture  In  France  has  l*i»en  earned 
on  to  a  most  wonderful  extent.  thIrty-sU 
hundred  varieties  having  Iwvn  c»(Ten^d  Irom 
one  nursery.  The  Pear,  though  not  indigenous 
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to  tho  Tnited  States,  grows  horf*  to  tho  prri>at- 
€ist  porfettloQ,  both  W4  regard  a  quality  and 
quantity.  The  leading  horik'ultunsts  of  the 
country  having  inude  a  ep**cuUUy  of  its  cul- 
tivation, aided  by  congenial  soil  and  clhiiato, 
their  efforts  for  tho  pnidiietioD  of  p«!rf<'et  fruit 
have  tMjen  happily  rewarded.  The  SeckeL  the 
recognized  standard  of  perfection  wherever 
the  Pear  is  grown,  is  of  Amorioari  origin*  hav- 
ing originated  on  the  fiirm  of  Mr.  Scekel, 
about  four  nilleft  from  Pfiiladelphia*  The  fol- 
lowing extract  fnrm  Dtiwiiing'a  '*  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Troeoof  Aiuerlt:"a"  may  prove  Interesting 
to  many:  '^Tho  pret/ise  origin  of  the  Seekcl 
Pear  is  unknown.  The  first  ponndogists  of  Eu- 
rope have  pronounced  that  ItiB  entirely  distinct 
from  any  Euro^iean  varietyi  and  Its  atllnily  to 
the  BouHselet,  a  well-known  German  Pear^ 
leads  to  the  supiiosilion  that  the  seeds  of  the 
latti?r  Pear,  hasing  been  brought  hero  by  some 
of  the  Germans  settling  near  Philadelphia, 
by  chance  pri^duced  this  superior  seedling. 
However  this  nmy  be»  tho  following  morceaa 
of  itft  history  maybe  relied  upon  as  authentic, 
It  having  been  i*elated  by  th©  lat^  venerable 
Bishop  White,  whose  tenacity  of  memory  is 
well-known.  About  eighty  years  ago,  when 
the  Bishop  was  a  latl,  there  was  a  well-known 
Bporteman  and  cattle-dealer  Jn  Philadelphia^ 
who  waa  familiarly  known  as  "  Dutoh  Jacob." 
Every  season,  early  in  the  autumn,  on  return- 
ing from  his shootiiig  excursions,  Dutch  Jacob 
regaled  his  neighbors  with  Pears  of  an  un- 
usualty  delicious  flavor^  the  secret  of  whose 
place  of  growth  however,  ho  would  never 
eatisrify  t heir  eu  riosity  by  divulging.  At  length 
the  IlolUmd  Land  Company,  owtdng  a  consid- 
erable tract  south  of  the  city,  disposed  of  It  In 
parcels,  and  Dutch  Jacob  then  secured  the 
ground  on  which  his  favorite  pear  tree  stood, 
a  fine  strip  of  land  near  the  Delaware.  Not 
long  afterwards  It  tMj'r'amo  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Se<*kel,  who  Introduced  this  remarkable  fruit 
to  public  notice  and  it  received  his  name. 
•  *  *  The  original  tree  still  exists  (or  did  a 
few  years  ago),  vigorous  and  fniitfiil.  Speci- 
mens of  its  pears  were  quite  !at«dy  exhibited 
at  the  annual  Rhows  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hor- 
ticultural StKjioty." 

The  Pearls  a  peculiar  fruit  in  one  respert, 
which  should  alwa.V;*  be  kept  In  ndnd, 
viz, :  that  most  varieties  are  much  liner 
in  flavor  if  yjicked  Iroiu  the  tree  and  ripened 
in  the  hou^e.  than  if  alh>wed  to  become  fully 
matutvd  on  the  tree.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions to  this  rule»  but  they  are  verj'  few  ;  and 
an  the  other  hand  sve  know  a  great  nmny  varie- 
ties that  are  only  Bee oiul  or  third  nite  when 
ripened  on  the  tree,  but  possess  tb<i  highet*t 
and  rich<*t!t  flavor  if  gathered  at  the  proper 
time  an<l  allowed  to  mature  in  tlie  house. 
This  pro4»er  eetison  is  easily  known,  tlrst,  by 
the  ripening  of  a  few  full  grown,  but  worni- 
ealen  specimens,  which  full  soiuiewt  from  the 
tree;  and  secondly,  by  the  ehiuige  of  color 
mid  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part  from  11^ 
branch  on  gently  raising  the  fruit.  Pears 
are  grown  a^  chvarfs  and  stanihm!^;  the 
former  being  planted  from  eight  t«»  ten  feet 
apait,  the  latter  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  The 
ilwurfs,  budd*Ml  on  the  quince  sto<-*k,  are 
mof^tly  used  for  garden  culture,  as.  fnun  their 
habit,  th*>y  nro  m<»r*'  suitable,  b*»sides  having 
lh«t  Invaluable  qimUly  of  eomtng  quicker  into 
luMoinu'      rii'-"    iv ".   when  the  adage  went. 
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'*  He  that  plants  Pears,  plants  for  his  heirs ;  ** 
but  this  is  now  no  more  applicable  to  the  Pear 
than  to  the  Peach  [  for  we  can  have  tine  crops 
of  Peitrs  budded  on  the  Quince  In  three  to 
(Ive  yeai's  from  the  time  of  planting.  The 
following  varieties  are  recommended  for  cul- 
tivation on  the  tin  I  nee.  All  ore  hardy,  vigor- 
ous and  handsome  growers,  and  bear  well. 
(For  descriptions,  see  nursery  catalogues.) 
Bartlett,  Brandywine,  Margaret,  Duchess 
d'Angouienie,  Belle  Lucrative,  Doyenne  Bous- 
sock,  Beurre  Hardy,  Howell,  Louise  Btmne  of 
Jersey,  Beurre  Superlln,  Beurre  d'AnJou^ 
Easter  Beurre,  and  Lawrence.  In  adilltiou  to 
the  above  tlio  following  welbknown  sorts  will 
be  found  to  succeed  atlmirably»  grown  as 
standards.  Clapp'B  Favorite,  Houvenir  dn 
Congrea,  Tyson,  Beurre  Bt>t^e,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Hoosie,  Beckel,  UrbauisLe,  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Dana's  Hovey,  Winter  Nolls,  Josephine  of 
Malines,  etc. 
Pear,  Avocado  or  Alligator.      Perma  ffratiA- 

Pear,    Prickly,     See  Gpuniia. 

Pear.    Strawberry.     Cereiw  triemgularis. 

Pearl  Bush.  The  popular  name  of  Mcochorda 
gnmdiJiLtra. 

Pearl  Millet.  PenriUurki  npie^a.  This  fodder 
plant  has  been  largely  grown  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  pr<^)nuse&  to  be  most  valuablo 
for  that  purpose,  pai-ticularly  In  the  Southern 
Statt^B.  It  is  a  tend(*r  plant ;  that  is,  being  of 
tropicfd  origin  it  will  not  grow  until  the  B<nl 
and  atmosphere  are  in  the  condition  to  grow 
Com,  Tomatoes,  Melons,  or  sueh  plants  as 
require  a  high  temperature  for  growth.  Like 
all  plants  grown  for  fodder,  the  richer  the  soil 
the  greater  the  product.  We  quote  f rora  our 
published  article  on  the  subject  in  the  * 'Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,"  November,  1878,  the  local- 
ity of  the  experiment  being  on  our  grounds  in 
Jersey  City»N.  J.  :  **  Pearl  Millet  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  some  years  as  a  forage  plant  iu 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  as  *  Africaa 
Cane/  *  Egyptian  Millet/  *  Japan  Millet/  and 
in  some  places  as  *  Hoi-se  Millet,'  and  *  Cat  tail 
Millet/  But  little  was  known  *jf  it  at  the 
North  before  last  year,  and  then  only  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  hardly  allow  of  a  fair 
trial.  Frimi  what  wo  saw  of  it  In  1877,  we 
determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial  this 
eetuso n.  A  p i wje  of  good ,  st ro ng ,  1  oa  my  g ro u nd 
ww^  prepared  as  If  for  a  Beet  or  Turnip  crop, 
by  manuring  with  stat>le  manure  at  the  rata 
of  ten  tons  to  the  acn*,  plowing  ten  inches 
deep,  and  thoroughly  harrowing.  The  Millet 
was  then  sown  in  drills  eighteen  incJies  apart, 
at  the  rate  of  eight  quarti^  to  the  iwre.  Wo 
sowed  on  the  15th  of  May,  about  th<'  dale  wo 
sow  corn,  and  in  twelve  days  the  plants  were 
up  so  that  a  cultivator  coukl  be  run  between 
the  rows,  after  which  no  further  culture  wad 
necessary,  for  the  growth  became  so  rapid 
and  luxuriant  as  to  crowd  down  every  weed 
that  attempted  to  get  a  foothold.  The  lirst 
cutting  was  made  July  1st,  fortydlve  dziys 
after  t?owing.  It  wiih  then  seven  feet  high, 
covering  the  whole  ground,  and  the  crop,  cut 
ihive  inclres  above  tliegnMind,  weighed,  ^^rcen, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  per  acre;  this,  when 
tfrtfd!,  gave  nil  and  a  half  tons  oer  acre, 
as  hay.  After  cutting,  a  secoml  gro^^i-h 
st^irted,  and  was  eut  Au^tist  15ih,  forty-tlv© 
days   from    the    time    <^r    Mi«>    tlrst    cutting. 
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Its   hoiglvt  was  nlno  feet.     It   weighed   this 
tiino  at  the  rate  tif  flfty-fivo  U>ns  to  lh«?  ui'rt% 
green,  and  eii^^ht  tons  drit'd*     The  third  crop 
Btartoc]  as  ntpidly  an  th«  sf.^^^ond,  but  the  cool 
tw^pteiubiM*  nig[dd  leBsiMJod  Ht*  tropical  hixuri- 
aiit'.e,  so  that  thit*  ctYjp,   which  was  eiit  on 
Utitober  1st,  only  wei^ilti'd  Uin  lone  groon,  and 
one  fiinl  a  half  Uhia  driod*     The  growth  was 
simply  enormous,  Ijnif^:     First  crop  in  forty - 
tlve  days  gavo  tluriy  tons  grt'on,  or  six  and 
a  half  tons  dry  ;  B<'<H>nd  i-rop  in  forty-nviMjayB, 
gave  flfty-tlvo  tons  gn^'ii,  oreigiit  tons  dry; 
tldrd  crop  in  forty-dve  days,  gave  ti'ii  tons 
grt!en«  or  one  and  a  lialf  tons  diy  ;  the  H;jgi*e- 
gttto  weight  biHng  niiirty-llve  tons  of  greiMj 
loddor  in  135  days  frooitlie  date  of  sowing, 
and  sixteen  tons  when  dried  to  hay.     This 
exceeds  the  Clover  iiiead<nv3  of  Mid-Lothian, 
whhrh,  wium  irrigated  l>y  tlie  sewage  rrojii  tfie 
City  of  Ed i n  b n r g h ,  an tl  e n  t  e  ve i  y  f c> n r  w ee li k , 
gave  an  aggn'gala  of   eeventy-Msf*  ton  a   of 
green  Ch->ver  per  acre.    Th^ro  is  little  donht 
that  Pearl   Millet  is  eqnally  as  nutritions  an 
Corn  fodder*  whieh  it  resemblos  even  more 
than  it  does  any  of  the  other  Millets,  We  found 
that  all  our  hoi-sesaiid  eattle  ate  it  greedily, 
whether  green  or  dry.    If  sowing  In  drills  isi 
not  praetiealjle,  it  may  be  sown  broadcast, 
using  double  the  quantity  of  64«ed,  say  sixLeen 
qaartt*    per   ac're,      Tho  ground    should    be 
ftmcudhed  by  the  lrarrt>w,  and  again   lightly 
harrowi_^d  after  ftowing.     If  rolled  after  bar- 
n*wlng,   all  the    bott<ir.     I  know  of  no  farm 
erop  that  will  betier  rt^pay  Idgb  manuring, 
but,  so  great  is  its  luxuriance,  that  it  will  pro- 
duee  a  better  crop  wit  hcuit  man  lire  than  any 
other  plant  I  know  of.     In  those  parts  of  the 
Bonthcrn  States  where  hay  cannot  l>e  raised, 
this  i&  a  Buljstitute  of  the  easiest  caltiire ;  ancl 
being  of  tropical  origin,  it  will  luxuriate  in 
tholr  long  hot  summers.    Even  though  onr 
Northern  seasons  may  be  too  short  to  matun? 
the  seeds,  our  cxperimentrt  In  New  Jersey  this 
eummer  show  what  abundant  crops  may  be 
expected  If  similar  conditions  are   st'cured. 
Pearl  Millet  as  a  fodder  plant  nrenents  a  new 
feature  in  our  agriculture,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
within  t«.*n  years  w^e  shall   w^unler  how  we 
ever    got    on   without    it.     As   we  have   hnd 
many  inquiries  a**  to  the  best  manner  t)f  dry- 
ing Pearl  Millet  for   '  Hay,'  we  woulcl   st^itt; 
that  fKir  crop  wrts  sown  in  a  solid  bh>ek,  so 
that  when  cut  it  bad  to  be  removed  from  the 
land  wliert*  it  «rew,   tied   in    i?h«*ave8,   and 
Jiung  up  on  an  extemporijced  rail  fence.     This 
plan,  of  coursi\  wouUi  n<>t  answer  wle'u  grown 
on  a  Jarge  scale,  as  tlie  *-rop  it^  so  enormous 
that  such  an  expe<lient  for  drying  would   l»e 
too  expensive  both  for  labor  and  rails,  ami  as 
It  is  t4>o  liea\y  and  stiet*ulerd.  to  l>o  dried,  like 
Timothy  and  Clover,  on  the  ground  where  it 
is  cut,  it  must  be  removed,  for  Ui  att^uupt  to 
dry    it  where  it    grows  would    destroy  the 
second  ci*op.     Ciiieunistiinces.  of  coarse,  must 
in  a  great  ineiisure  be  ihi*  guide,  but  we  wiurld 
suggest  that,  when  grtiwn  fttr  the  purpose  of 
being  dried,  it  be  sown  in  beds,  say  twelve 
feet  wide,  with  alleys  six  feet  between,  whore 
It  may  l>e  dried;  this,  of  course,  'wouJd  Uj  a 
lc»68  of  one- tldrd  of  the  land  for  the  flret  crop, 
but  It  would  be  little  or  na  loss  of  en>p  in  the 
second,  for  tJie  Millet  would  spread  so  aa  to 
fill  up  all  the  six  feet  of  alley/* 

Pearl-Plant.     Lithosprrmum  qfficinak. 
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Pearls  of  Spaiu,  Muscari  bolr^id^M,  \an 
album. 

Pearl  Weed  or  Pearl  WorL    8eo  Sttsitui^ 

Pearly  Everlaatiiig.    See  Anlennarui. 

Pecan  Nut  [Canja  olmrfonntM), 

The  Pecan  is  eultivaled  quite  extensively 
naw  In  the  Southern  Slates,  and  it  may  bi 
f*mnd  growing  on  ri\er-banks  from  Indiana  to 
Texits,  Although  tlie  tree  is  well  known  for 
its  delicious  ntits,  which  constitute  an  urtielo 
of  considerable  eomniereo,  it  has  nt>t  been 
cultivated  systematically  for  profit  until  re- 
cently, exempt  in  a  few  localltle^^  in  Texas  and 
Mexie»K  The  demand  for  Pecan-nuts  both  in 
this  country  and  tij  Europe,  far  exceeds  tlie 
stipply,  and  own  ts  of  land  in  the  South,  bor- 
dcring  on  river  bottoms,  would  do  well  to 
plant  it  with  the  thin  or  paper  shelled  variety. 
In  Florida  there  an^  many  acres  of  b>w  rich 
land,  aplly  ealli'd  there  *' !lat  wmxmjs,"  wkich 
it  is  at  most  impossible  to  drain,  and  which,  fu^ 
tliQ  trees  do  not  seem  to  iniml  an  overflow  of 
water  occasional^',  would  be  just  the  place  for 
Pecan  groves.  Land  along  the  bayous  and 
riverdwttoms  alt  over  ttie  Southern  States, 
being  comparatively  cheap,  owing  to  destrue* 
live  ovnrllows  of  water,  the  prosi>eet  ii^  that 
much  of  this  waste  laml  will  be  taken  up  by 
Pecan  groves,  which  will  well  repay  the 
planter  in  eight  or  ten  3 ears  at  most.  Young 
gi<ives  plajited  some  few  years  a^jo  In  a  low 
flat- wood  as  an  experiment,  are  now  doing 
finely.  As  they  increase  in  size  and  age  their 
growth  becomes  rapid  and  their  Ijcanng  in- 
crejises,  the  crop  nearly  doubling  itself  every 
y<"ar  or  two. 

Pectinate.  Pinnatlfld.  or  plnnatcly  divided  Into 
narrow  and  eloBe  diviaione,  like  the  teeth  (»f  a 
conib. 

Pe'ctis.  From  pfcten,  a  comb :  referring  to  the 
puppUH.     Nat,   Ord.  Com/Kwiifir, 

A  large  gt'nus  of  gn^en-houfte  or  half  hardy 
annual  or  p*u'enniid  herl)s,  natives  of  the 
warmi^r  parts  of  AmeHca,  from  Bra/dl  or 
Bolivia  as  far  as  Mexico.  P.  anfftitvtitoUa  Is  a 
charming  annual,  well  suited  for  betiding  pur- 

fjoses.  It  ranges  in  licight  fnun  six  to  Um 
nches,  and  the  tiowere  are  of  rich  gohien  yel- 
low, and  so  freely  produced  as  to  form  dentie 
cushions.    It  was  introduced  to  ciittivutlon  in 

Pedalia'oeee.    A  natural   order  of  herbaceous 

perennial,  rarely  annind  plants,  nativef^  of 
tropical  countries,  principally  Africa.  The 
order  is  allied  to  Bii/ncrniatra:,  but  dtfTers  in 
the  divisions  of  tlie  seed  pod  and  t  he  wiiigle6B 
seeds.  The  seeds  of  Semimum  induHtm  and  8, 
on^ntnh  yield  an  abundaiife  of  lixed  oil  of  goi>d 
quality,  known  as  Srsafnum  or  tiingile  Oil, 
The  young  seed- pods  of  Af*o'/f  ' '  *'  '  ;  '  nrn 
pi  aid,  are  used  for  pickling.  "^ 

rill  and  8*v*<imMrn,  are  exan»i ill  ^,      vro, 

wldch  imml>er  about  a  d<l^en. 

Pedate.  Resembling  a  bird's  foot;  a  modlfleap 
titm  i»f  the  palmate  leaf,  when  its  lower  Uibe« 
are  again  divided  and  d  tree  ted  downwards,  aa 
in  SiiiifraQa  pedatifida, 

PedioeL  The  stalk  of  each  portloulor  flower  in 
a  cluster. 

Pedicula'ris.  From  pcdieuitts,  a  louao ;  tho  sup- 
pos4vi  effect  on  ehoep  eating  it.  Kat.  Ord. 
Seraph  ula  r  lacne . 
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A  genus  of  plants  popularly  known  aB 
HiWMiyfyOftB.  P.  Htfivaliva  tind  P.  paliistrifi 
lildif|dliOU8  to  Great  Britain,  were  forjnt»iiy 
supposed  to  product!  in  stieep eatiBg  tlicni  tin? 
disease  which  gave  muneto  tlte  genus;  but 
tliere  i&  no  good  reaKon  for  siieii  belief*  Some 
of  tiie  species  are  beautifui  littie  plants,  with 
very  regular,  tinely  out  leaves,  P.  €*inntlenj*iMt 
the  Wood  Betj^ny^  is  a  ratiier  bIuhvv,  native 
perennial,  witii  spikes  of  greenirth-yellovv  and 
purple  Jiowers,  common  in  open  vv^^ods  and  on 
tankA,  ilowerlng  from  if  ay  till  Jidy.  P.  ta^i^ 
ceolata  is  brighter  in  color,  from  oao  to  three 
feet  high,  and  Is  found  In  swamps  from  Ck»n- 
nec'tieut  to  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  It  flowers 
during  August  and  September, 

Pcdilan'thus.  From  pedilon,  a  slipper,  and 
anthoti,  a  tlower.     NiU.  Orti.  Knphorhiarro}^ 

A  small  genus  of  curious  plants,  retsembling 
in  habit  and  general  appearance  the  Eitphorhia, 
U>  which  genus  they  may  be  refenxjd  for  culti- 
valion. 

Peduncle*  A  flower-stalU,  whether  of  a  single 
fl<m'<*r,  or  of  ii  fUnver  eUister. 

Peg-wood.  A  name  applied  to  Conitm mitujuinea, 
uuil  KiioHtfinus  Eufopfjeiis. 

Pelargo'iiium.  Stork's  bill.  From  pdargtm,  u 
Btork  ;  referring  to  the  tM*ak-like  fnrmatiun  of 
the  deed*pod*     Nat.  Orti.  GeraniacttF. 

A  ve  ry  exteusi  ve  gen  u  ti  o  f  g  re  e  1 1- 1 1  o  u se  e  ve  r- 
groen-shrubs,  and  a  liuiited  uu tuber  of  bien- 
iiiald  and  annuals.  They  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  a  fVnv  tieeur  in 
Aui5tralia,  one  in  tlie  Canary  Islands  and  one 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  Scarlet  kitids  are  popu- 
larly tailed  GeraniuniB,  though  very  different 
from  the  genus  of  that  name,  when  viewed  in 
a  liotanical  sense.  The  greater  number  of 
kiudtt  cultivated  in  thegreen-houfteand  garden 
are  hybrids,  whteh  are  produced  with  great 
facility  in  this  genus.  The  numl«*r  of  varieties 
already  prfuiueed,  eiiihrachig  a  great  range  of 
form  and  eolor,  it*  truly  atst<uiishing,  and  every 
year  adds  t<Jthe  number  new  varieties  in  stmi  * 
respect  superior  to  any  befme  introduced. 
The  improvements  in  the  foliage  even  hais 
been  almost  as  marked  as  in  the  llower.  We 
have  now  a  sufSeientnu miter  of  varieties  with 
onmmental  foliage  to  constitute  a  distinctive 
feature  in  the  green-house,  and  wliich  are  use- 
fal  to  the  tlorist  in  making  up  his  l>ouquetft» 
ba>*kets,  and  ornamental  <Jesigns  All  this 
is  duo  to  the  untiring  zeal  of  the  tlorist.  We 
cannot  follow  up  the  history  of  the  Introduc- 
tion of  thes<i  choice  hybrids^  but  must  be 
content  with  giving  a  brief  account  of  the 
sp^HMcs  to  whieli  the  various  classics  belong. 
Ail  the  sfieeies  noted  ttr<>  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  G<H>d  Hope,  uuless  otherwise  mentioned. 
The  Fancy  and  Show  PelHrgoniums,  strictly 
green-house  varieties,  and  unsuitiible  for  the 
bonier,  are  descend  ants  of  P,  grfmtUjiorttm, 
introduced  In  17U4.  One  of  tlie  hybrids  was 
called  '*  Lady  W^ashington/*  which  gave  the 
whole  class  the  popular  name,  *'LiKiy  Wash- 
ington GeraniuujH."  80 me  division  of  this 
class  also  have*  the  «lifttiuctive  np|>ellation  of 
French  Pelargonium^^,  probably  because  they 
had  their  origin  with  tlie  Frerudi  hybridists. 
As  specimen  pUmts  for  green-house  or  con-  ' 
servatory  deeoratiun,  tinse  have  deeide<l 
merit*  There  are  r<nv  cultivated  plants  that  1 
make  a  more  beautiful  di-^play,  when  they 
receive  the  eai*«  and  att4?ntlon  they  need,     P.   ' 
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hiquinanji,  Sciirlet  Pelargonium,  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  that  large  and  important  class  now 
known  as  Bedding,  Scarlet,  or  Zonal  Gerar- 
niums,  and  formerly  very  generally  called  Fisli 
and  Horeeshoe  Geranturas,  and  of  which  we 
now  iiave  an  immense  variety  of  double  arul 
single,    embracing    every   shade  of    scarlet, 
crimson,  rose»  carmine,    violet,    wldte,  etc. 
This  species  has  a  splendid  habit,  being  dwarf 
and  compact^  the  flowers  are  intense  scarlet, 
of  good  form  ami  substance  ;  it  has  laigc  reui- 
form,  indistinctly  zoned  leaves,  soft  to  the 
touch,  and  exhaling,  wiien  rubbed,  an  aromatic 
odor,  which  is  unpleasant  to  most  persons, 
P,    conaht   Zonal    Geranium,    or    Horseshoe 
Geranium,  so-called  from  a  dark,  discnkired 
zone  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  is  a  smaller 
species  than  the  i>receding,  ami  hju^the  heaves 
more  strongly   marked.      The  petiils  of   the 
flower  are  narrower^  and  of  a  deep  carmine 
color,     A  variety  of  this,  P,  margituitiun^  is 
the  well-known  Silver-leaved  Geranium.     All 
the  *'Tricolors,"  such  as  Mrs.  Pollock.  Sunset, 
Golden  Tricolor,   etc.,  have  originated  from 
the  above  few  species.    It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  all  these  beautiful  ccdors,  l^oth  in 
foliage  and  llower,  have  been  prodtici^l  h^istily, 
or  that  they  are  In  the  true  sense  liybrids. 
Persistent  cross   fertilization    of    the    many 
varieties,  that  has   been  carried   on  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  given  us  the  rare  sorts 
enumerated  in  florists*  catalogues.     We  think 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  liowever,  that  some 
of  the  **  Tricolors  "  are  simply  *' Sports."    P, 
pdtatum  is  the  Ivy-leaved  Genanium,     Of  this 
species  there  are  two    varieties    that   were 
introduced    in    1701,  and    from    these    have 
sprung  many   beautiful    sorts,    which   grow 
rapidly  and  llower  freely.    From  their  grace- 
ful, trailing  habit  they  are  useful  for  window 
ganlening  and  rustic  work.     Many  of  the  Ivy- 
leaved   have   handsome   double  flowers.      Of 
the  species,   besides  those  noted  above,  we 
will  briefly  mentiim  P  echinaium^  introduced 
into  England  in  1797,  but  mostly  lost  sight  of 
until  recently,  except  in  collections  of  old 
plants.   It  is,  indeed,  an  entirely  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  one  of  the  best  for  general  cultiva- 
tion for  cut  floweis.     The  foliage  Is  covered 
with  a  white,  silvery  down;  the  lower  petals 
of  the  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  the  upper 
ones  nmrked  or  blotched  with  dark  purple  or 
maroon.     In  their  habitat  several  variations 
in  color  appear,  but  are  all  of  the  same  general 
character.     P.  capKalnm  is  the  popular  Rose 
Geranium,  which  was  introiluced  in  1690.     P. 
qttercifolium  is  the  birger  Oak-lcmved  Geranium, 
introiluce^l  in  1774.  P.  (p-nrfokuji  is  the  Lem un- 
seen t**d  Geranium  ;  P.  vitifoliiun  is  the  Balm- 
scented  Geranium,  receiving  its  specifle  name 
from  the  reseinblnnce  of  its  leaves  to  those  of 
the  Vine;  P,  fruffran^  is  the  Nutmeg-scented 
Geranium,  introduced  in  1731 ;  P.  (ninrntmum 
is  the  Pennyroyal  Geranium ;  P,  araltitm  Is  the 
Cltnm-scen'ted  Geranium;  P.  oit^mta  lathe 
Apph.'-scented  Geranium-     Between  siune  of 
the  above  species  hybrids  have  b€^en  pr<  (duecd, 
but  "we  cannot  trace  them  with  any  degree  of 
confidence,  and  therefore  make  no  mention  of 
thetn. 

Palecy'phora*  Hatchet  Cactus.  From  pdakw 
phoroH,  hatchet-bearing,  referring  to  some 
fancied  resemblance  in  the  tuberolea  to  a 
hatchet,     Nat,  Ord,  dtctacMi, 
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P.  AmUiformiSf  the  only  descrlbod  spec  lee, 
has  white  and  ros«  cttlored  Howe  re,  borne 
near  tke  summit  of  the  stem*  It  is  very 
nearly  allknl  to  the  Mammillarias,  l>iit  in  place 
of  th*?  spinets  of  that  gijjnuft  it  Umivh  two  rows 
cif  flat  liorny  scaler,  which  overlap  Hkt-s  the 
tiles  on  a  ru<if.  It  watj  introduced  from  Mex- 
ico in  1H'13. 
Pele'xla.  From  peiejc,  a  helmet,  referring?  to  the 
fchape  of  the  liack  sepals.     Nat.  Urd.  Orchid- 

A  dutall  genuB  of  terrestrial  orchids,  riaiivee 
of  tropical  Anieriea.  The  species  are  not  very 
ornamental,  and  are  seldom  i?eeu  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Pelican-FloT^er,  A  common  name  for  AriMO' 
lochia  grandiflora. 

Pe'llfea.  An  extensive  genua  of  FemSt  both 
njitlve  and  exotic*  many  of  them  very  hand* 
some.  P,  graeilm,  and  P.  atroparpuretii  are 
our  best  known  ruitive  speciet^.  According  to 
later  authorities  many  of  the  species  formerly 
placed  under  Ptatt^toma,  Altomtrim^  Pt^ris,  etc., 
mv  now  cUihseil  with  this  genus.  As  consti- 
tuted at  prcBcnt  it  coutuins  upwards  of  sixty 
species. 

PeUicle.  A  thin  skin  that  envelopes  certain 
8eed&. 

Pellio'nia.  Named  after  A.  A.  PelUott,  an  oflacer 
In  Freycinet's  voyage  round  the  world*  Nat. 
Ord.  UrikacetE, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  often  creep- 
ing at  I  he  bai^e  ;  natives  of  tropical  and  eastern 
Asia,  as  far  as  Japan  and  tlie  Pacific  Islands. 
P.  Daveauana  is  by  its  peuiiarit  habit  admir- 
ably adapted  for  basket-work  for  the  green- 
house* The  loaves  much  resemble  Trafieji- 
fantki  sebritia  in  shape,  but  are  much  more 
handsome.  The  centre  of  the  leaves  la  light 
green.  vvithabroa«1  band  around  the  margin  of 
dark  brown  or  chocolate.  At  first  sight  it 
wouhl  easily  be  mistaken  for  t»ue  of  the  tiue- 
foliaged  Begi>nias  imt  it  is  cpjite  distinct  from 
that  "genus.  Introduced  from  Cochin  China  in 
1880. 

Pellltory  of  Spain.    See  AnihemU. 

Pellitory  of  the  Wall,     Parietaria  officithaHs. 

Pelo'rla.  An  irregular  (lower,  become  irregular 
by  a  mc»nstrous  <levelopment  of  compleinen* 
tary  irregulaiitics  (Trof.  Asa  Gray). 

Pelta^ndra.  From  pflt*',  a  b»ck!er,  and  aner^  a 
man.     Nat.  OnL  AroidtiB' 

P.  Virginicnt  formerly  called  Arum  Viraini' 
cum,  is  a  common  aquatic  plant,  in  shallow 
%vat<*r8,  frcuij  New  York  southward.  Tiie 
root-sUick  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  staivh- 

Peltate.  Target-shap<-Ml,  shield-like:  atUiched 
by  tlie  middle,  as  the  loaf  of  TropBolMm. 

Peltatlfid.    When  a  peltate  leaf  is  sub-divided. 

Pelvifonn.    Shallowly  cup-shaped;   basin-like, 

Penang  LaiRryers.     See  LitttaUi, 

Pencil  Flower.    The  genus  Stylosanthes, 

Pendulotis.    Drooping ;  hanging  down. 

Penioilla'ria.  From  pmicillus,  a  pencil :  in  allu- 
sion to  the  splkeft.     Nat.  Ord.  Oramimu^m. 

A  genus  of  grasses  now  ineluded  under 
PmniHetum, 

PenlciUate,  peiilcilliform.  Resembling  a 
c.imoi's-hair  poucil ;  eonslstlng  of,  or  covered 
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with  hairs,  which  are  nearly  parallel  with  each 

other.      Sometimes  marked  with  color,  as  If 

laid  on  In  streaks  with  a  camers-hair  pencil. 
Penniform*    Having  the  ribs  of  a  leaf  arranged 

in  a  pinnated  leaf,  but  corjfluent  at  the  point 

as  in  the  Date  Palm. 
Fenmaerred,  Penuiveined.  Having  main  veins 

or  ribs,  running  straight  from  the  margins,  at 

equal  distances. 

Pemiiae'tttm.  From  penna,  a  feather*  and  arfo, 
a  bi'istle ;  referring  to  the  long  feathered 
bristles  of  t!ie  flower  spikes.  Nat.  Ord. 
G  raminacvoi. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  of  no  agricultural 
value,  but  affording  one  or  two  species  that 
are  highly  prized  in  the  ornamental  garden, 
and  for  their  uses  as  dried  gmsses  in  the 
various  forms  in  which  they  are  emidoyed. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  is  P&iniseium 
lomftptyhtm,  and  for  a  low  growing  grass  thei-e 
Is  none  more  to  be  di?slred.  The  heads  are 
cylindncttl  in  form  and  their  weight  bends 
down  their  slender  culms  into  every  variety^  of 
the  line  of  beuuty  ;  tlie  ghimes  ami  palete  are 
of  delicate  whit<-'ness,  and  the  styles  so  long 
and  featliery  that  they  resemble  tassels  of 
white  chenitie.  It  grows  from  two  Ui  threat 
feet  high  and  forms  a  vety  handsome  clump. 
P,  htH/oUum  (syn.  Gytnnothrir  laiifoUum)^ 
introduced  from  Montevideo  in  IH69*  is  also 
a  very  ornamental  perennial  species»  with 
beautiful  nodding  spikes.  It,  as  well  a&  P* 
longjisttflum,  should  be  taken  up  at  the  approach 
of  winter  and  ptaeed  under  cover. 

Pennyroyal.  The  common  name  of  Mentka 
Puletliujii^ 

Pennyroyal,  American.  The  popular  name  of 
Hfdfioma  puUi/eoideM. 

PenoyroyaL  Bastard.      TrichmUma    dichoith 

mum. 

Peaoyroyal.  False.    Isanthus  etTmteuA. 

PenjiyroyaL  Tree,     Saiw^a  vtminea, 

PennyTwort.  Sibthorpfn  Eurof^frn:  ali^o  Cot^ 
ledon  UmbilicH^,  and  Linaria  Ctfinbttlnria, 

Pennywort,    Marsh.     Hydrocotyk  vulgarvi. 

Pennywort.     Water.  HydrocotyU  Americana, 

Peotade'sma.  Fnun  pwff,  live,  and  lifjrma,  a 
btindle;  the  stamens  are  dlsposc^d  in  bundled 
of  five.     Nat.  Ord.  OuUif^ra^. 

P.  btUrytura,  the  Butter  and  Tallow  Tred 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  a  large  tree,  yielding  In 
several  parts,  est>ecially  in  the  fruit,  when  cut, 
a  yellow  greasy  juice,  whence  is  derived  its 
popular  name.  The  leaves  are  large,  leathery, 
beautifully  marked  with  numenms  parallel 
veins;  tlie  flowers  large  and  handsome,  soli- 
tary and  terminal.  The  fruits  are  said  to  be 
edible.  It  was  introduced  in  ]Ht>2  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  woi^l, 

P©ntape*ra.  From  pcnte,  five,  and  pcra,  a  bog ; 
referring  to  the  five-celled  ovary.  P,  BiadtK 
the  only  described  species,  is  a  low,  much* 
branched,  Heathdlke  shrub,  a  natlvn  of 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  and  Barca,  fll^  -^^d 
from  the  true  Heaths  by  Its    i  jb 

flowers  (which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker   ,  tt 

is  not  a  constant  chamctor),    by    it- 
sepals  and  pubesi'cut  ovary.     The  flo\^ . 
larger    than    those    of    the    other  European 
Heaths,  and  are  pure  white. 
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Pentaptery'glum.  From  p*'nte,  five,  and  pter^ 
ffion^  a  email  wing,     Nat.  Ortl.   Vacciniacem, 

A  gmall  gonus  of  green-house  shrobt^, natives 
of  the  temperate  Himalayaii  and  the  Khasia 
Mountains^  The  (towers  are  red,  yellow,  or 
white  bed  ft  wed  with  red»  ralher  large  and 
fthowy.  P.  Jtavum^  flowers  yellow*  nmrglned 
with  Ved ;  P,  rugosum,  flowers  nearly  white, 
beautifully  marbled  with  purple  or  blood-red 
bands,  and  P,  »er}}€ns^  with  bright  red  flowers. 
are  the  t^est  known  species,  and  are  all  neat 
and  attractive  plants.  As  they  are  naturally 
epiphytal  in  their  habits,  thej'  can  be  grown 
in  hanging-biLsketa  or  pots  as  desired,  and 
are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Pentarha^phia.    From  penfe,  Ave,  and  raphis,  a 

•  needle;  referring  to  the  form  of  the  open 
calyx-  A  genus  of  Ge^ineracem,  composed  of 
shrubby  or  half-shi-ubby  plants  Inhabiting  the 
West  India  Islands,  a  few  being  also  found  in 
Central  America.  Several  species  with  briglit 
red,  or  scarlet  flowers  are  in  cultivation.  For 
cultui'e,  etc.,  see  Gfsnera. 

Fe'utaa.  From  pcnte^  five;  referring  to  the 
number  of  petals  and  stamens.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rubmi'em. 

P.  cam^ay  the  best  known  species,  is  a  very 
handBomo  green-house  plant  with  delicate 
flesh-colored  flowers,  copitmsly  produced  in 
f  dense  corymbs  or  cymes.  It  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  the  riehnoss  of  Its  flowers,  but  also 
for  the  lengthened  period  during  which  they 
are  proiluced,  and  although  it  requires  a  hot- 
house to  flower  freely  in  winter,  yet  It  may  be 
kept  in  a  green-h<»iisep  and  will  then  bloom 
Irom  April  till  the  following  October.  Propa- 
I  gated  by  cuiiiJigs  of  young  shoots  In  sandy 
soil  In  the  hot-bed  or  green-house  in  spnng; 
the  young  plants  will  bloom  ftx^ely  during  the 
summer.  Introduced  from  South  Africa  in 
1842. 

Peutla'adia.  Named  after  J.  B,  Pentktnd,  an 
English  consul-general  in  Peru.  Nat.  Ord, 
A  martfltidacecE, 

A  small  genus  of  very  sliowy  green-house 
bulbous  plants  from  Peru.  P.  minmta,  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  species,  bears  a  solitary 
lanceolate  leaf,  appearing  before  the  flowers, 
which  are  borne  on  a  solid  scape  supporting 
an  umbel  of  about  half  a  dozen  drooping  ver- 
milion colored  flowers.  They  flower  in  early 
JLUtumQi  and  should  rest  during  winter,  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  Amaryllis,  They 
were  first  introduced  in  1836,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  offsets.  This  genus  is  incluaed 
uncler  Urceolina  by  some  authors. 

Pentste'mon*  From  pcfUe.,  five,  and  Htemon^  a 
stamen ;  there  are  fi>ur  perfect  stanx^ns  and 
one  ImperfeL^t,     Nat.  Ord,  ScropktdiirincftT, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  and  hu If- hardy 
herbaceous  plants.  Several  of  the  species  are 
common  frf>m  North  Carolina  to  Florida.  The 
more  showy  species,  those  usunMy  cyltivated, 
ar«  natives  of  Texus^  Oregon,  Colorado, 
Bt>cky  Mountains,  etc.,  and  Mexico.  Tiiose 
Introduced  into  the  garden  a-e  beautiful 
plants,  growing  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
ivith  white,  pink,  scarlet,  blue,  or  purple 
flowers,  prfwluc*»d  freely  from  April  until 
October.  Witiiln  the  pust  few  years  great 
Improvements  have  been  nja^ie  in  the  garden 
varioth*9  or  Sfvcalled  h.ybrhls  of  tlie  Pent* 
ctemon.  by  judieloiis  sehn'tlon  of  seminal 
varieties  of  P   Hartttegii,   P.  Cobtm,  and  P. 
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GmtianoPle^,  which,  though  they  posscRS  a 
wide  variation  in  color,  lack  the  beautiful 
clear  blue  which  we  And  In  some  of  the  spe- 
cies. Most  of  them  grow  well  In  a  light  loam. 
They  should  have  as  dry  a  situatioji  as  the 
garden  affords,  as  they  suffer  more  from  wet 
than  cold,  and  are  the  better  of  the  proteetion 
of  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  Several  of  the 
Californian  species,  of  late  introduction,  are 
very  diflieult  to  winter  over  in  the  border; 
being  found  in  a  coarse,  sandy  soli,  and  their 
period  of  rest  being  the  drj"'  season,  they 
seem  little  inclined  to  adapt  themselves  to 
our  eUmaU>.  Tlie  beauty  and  profusion  of 
the  flowers  will,  however,  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion they  may  need  against  the  elements. 
Many  of  the  species  will  flower  the  flrst 
^ason  from  seed,  if  sown  in  the  green-house, 
or  on  an  early  hot-ljcil,  and  once  transplanted 
before  being  transferred  to  the  open  border. 
The  following  s|teeies  aie  a!l  desirable:  P. 
asnirfw^j  P  ImrhahM^  P.  rampanuhitujif  P,  CohcBu^ 
P.  diffiiMiWy  P.  Fpndbri,  P.  hpkrophtfltuji^  P. 
Jaffratjanuj*,  P.  MarruifunuSf  P.  procerus,  P. 
Scotileri,  etc. 

Peo'ny.    See  Ptroniu. 

Pepero'mia,  From  ptper^  pepjier,  and  omoioBt 
ylniilar.    Nat.  Ord.  Pipenwefe, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green and  herbaceous  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  abundant  in  Central  and  South 
America,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  southern 
Africa,  and  the  East  Indies,  The  majority 
are  small  creeping  plants  with  fleshy  leaves, 
growing  on  trunks  of  trees,  or  on  damp  rocks ; 
others  are  mor*.^  erect,  of  a  shrubby  character, 
and  are  terrestrial  in  their  habits.  Several  of 
the  species  liave  been  introduced  into  the 
green -hou^^  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage; 
prominent  jimong  them  is  P.  maculosa,  a  ilwarf- 
growing  species,  witli  inconspicuous  flowers, 
hut  very  beautiful  f<jliage.  This  species  is 
readily  increased  by  leaf  cuttings,  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Btf^unia  Rejt,  It  is  a 
native  of  St.  Domingo.  First  Introduced  in 
17&0.  P.  r€>*e(i*rJlora.,  or  Misj;iionette  flowered, 
intrf»duced  from  New  Grenada  in  1870,  bears 
smalls  spire-like  spikes  of  white  flowers  at  the 
apex  of  pink  stems,  tlio  lower  portions  of 
which  are  furnished  wiUi  small  velvety  leaves. 
It  Is  used  for  button  hole  bouquets,  and  is 
Buitable  for  florists'  work  generally.  P.  hrepi- 
pea  (syn-  P,  proHtrata}^  lntroduc<^d  in  IHHO,  haa 
round,  thicks  fl»^shy  leaves,  variegated  with 
light  and  dark  shades  of  green,  and  a  brown- 
ish tinge.  They  are  borne  on  long  slender 
stems,  which  appear  to  the  best  advantage 
when  pendulous,  grow  rapidly,  and  may  be 
readily  increa.sed  by  pegging  small  portions  of 
the  8t4*m  down  on  the  soil.  It  is  aflmirably 
adapted  for  basket  culture,  well-grown  speci- 
mens furnishing  beautiful  drooping  sprays 
four  tfj  Ave  feet  long. 

Pepo.  "A  one  celled,  many-seeded,  inferior 
fruit,  with  parietal  placcnUt,  and  a  pulpy 
interior,  as  a  Gourd."— LiWic|/. 

Pepper.    See  Piper* 

Pepp-er.    Bird.     Qtpsicftm  ha^cahtm, 

Pepper-busli.  Sweet.  A  common  name  for 
VU'thra  alniffAia, 

Pepper grajM.    See  LtipiMum* 

Pepperidge.    See  Nijssa. 
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Feppemilnt*     Mentha  piperita. 

Pepper-root.     Si^e  IknUina. 

Pepper  Shrub.     S^hi  Schimts. 

Pepper  Vine.    A  popular  name  of  AmpelopMw 

bipinnaia. 
Pepper.  White,   is  Piper  nigrttm  with  the  black 

huskB  removed. 
Peppenwjrt.    Seo  Lepidiam, 

Peppermitit-Tree*  A  L-ommon  name  for  several 
epi'uics  of  Kuailypliis, 

Pereooiale.  Plants  which  la&t  for  several  years 
are  U-rrued  Peivfifiiais.  This  t^^nn  is  uiost 
gt^ne rally  applied  to  hardy  herbaoeuos  phmts 
of  this  i!harfi(-*ter,  when  it  is  necesstiry  to  dis- 
tinguish bt^weoii  those  whieh  are  perenidals, 
itnd  tho8i5  whk'h  are  of  only  annual  or  bienidal 
duration*  For  a  selection  of  which,  see  **  Her- 
ba<:eoLis  Plants." 

Perenuis.     Lasting  from  year  to  year. 

Pere'skia.  BarbadoesGoosj^lwrry.  NfiTued  after 
Nicholwi  F.  Pieretikf  B>FvK'iiGh  patron  y>t  txdany. 
The  generic  name  is  sometimes  written  Fier- 
eacio,    Nat.  Ord.  CtJCltuv'iE. 

This  genu  H  consists  of  atmut  a  doaeu  species^ 
ttud  is  allied  to  the  Cactus.  Some  are  tree- 
like and  have  vroody  stems,  but  tiiey  are 
mostly  slirubs  with  fleshy  stems.  Hat  leaves, 
and  rotmd  branches  armed  with  tufts  of 
spines,  and  bewaring  terminal  solitary  or  clus- 
tered flowers,  generally  on  short  stalks.  P. 
acuUata  Ib  indi^entms  in  the  ^Vewt  iDdies. 
where  it  is  commonly  known  as  the  Earbadoes 
Gooselterry  or  Gooseijerry  Shrub.  It  >(rows 
about  fifteen  feet  high,  the  stem  armed  with 
bundles  of  straight  spines,  and  haviuit^  trailing 
branch<»8  hearing  oblong,  elliptieal  leaves  and 
dusters  of  beaatiful  white  llowerB,  aadyellow, 
eatable,  and  pleasant'ta8t4>d  fruit,  which  i» 
used  In  making  preserves,  in  the  sBuie  man- 
ner as  the  conmiou  garden  Gooseberry  is 
used.  Thia  species  Is  an  excelleid  subject  to 
graft  Epiphylluras,  etc,  on,  ajid  is  much  used 
for  that  purpose.  P.  Bleo  ia  called  Bleo  by  tin* 
natives  of  New  Grenada,  where  it  is  indigen- 
ous. It  is  a  shrub  growing  eight  or  ten  feiH 
high,  with  rather  soft,  lleBhy  leavc:^,  Hse  or  six 
inches  long,  of  an  etilptieal  form,  sharp  pointed 
at  the  top,  and  tapering  to  the  base.  It  bears 
handsome  n^se-coiored  flowers,  with  ten 
petals  in  two  series,  the  inner  of  which  are 
the  largest  and  deepest  colored*  The  heaves 
are  eaten  as  a  salad  in  Pauania*  Propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Perfect.    Complete  in  all  the  usual  parts. 

Perfoliate.  Wiien  the  two  basal  hduvs  of  an 
aaiplexieaul  leaf  are  united  to^^ether,  the  leaf 
completely  surrounding  the  stem,  so  that  the 
stem  seems  to  p»tss  tti rough  the  leaf,  as  in 
EupiLtoritan  perfoUntum  (Bonesetu 

Perforate.    Piereed  witii  holes,  or  with  trans- 

ftarent  dots  resembling  holes,  as  an  Orange 
oaf. 

Pergula'ria.  From  pprm/^a,  trellis  work  ;  refer- 
ring to  its  quick  climbing  growth.  Nat.  Ord. 
Anckpiiidaf^em. 

A  suuill  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
cHml^ers,  allied  to  Stiphanntbf.  Some  of  the 
species  ai*e  remarkable  for  thrir  sweet-scented 
greenish  white  flowert*.  They  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indies  and  Java,  but  are  very  little 
cultivated. 
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Perianth,  The  calyx  and  corolTa  combined; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  look  so  much  alike 
that  they  cannot  tws  readily  distinguished,  a& 
in  a  Hyacinth. 

Pericarp,  The  shell  or  rind  of  all  fruits  taken 
lis  a  whole.  When  It  setJarates  into  layers, 
ea<!h  layer  may  have  a  difTerent  name,  but  the 
wii(de  is  still  tlie  pericarp. 

Pericladium.  The  sheathing  base  of  a  leaf  when 
it  expands  and  surnmnds  the  supporting 
branch;  thediiati'd,  sheathing  base  of  irome 
petioles,  especially  ai^u^ng  Ombel lifers. 

Pericllnlum.  The  involucre  of  the  flower- heads 
of  Ct>mj>0'Slt4»s. 

Periderm,  Peridermla.   The  outer  cell ul&rlajrit' 

of  liark  below  the  epidermis. 

Perigynoua.  Growing  upon  some  part  which 
surrounds  the  ovary,  usually  the  calyx^  though 
sometimes  the  t'orolln  is  also  inoluded  within 
the  meaning. 

Peii^lla.  Derivation  of  nume  unknown.  Nat. 
Ord.  LahiattE, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  native**  of 
China  and  Eiist  Indies,  P,  otymQidim  critipa 
(syn.  P.  NankinensiM)  has  deep  purple  leave?}, 
and  atone  time  was  much  used  as  an  orna- 
mental border  plant,  but  from  its  somewhat 
weedy  appeurame  and  wonderful  pro<lucthe- 
ne^,  it  has  Ijeeii  pr<4ty  generally  discarded. 

Perlplo'ca.  From  prriplokr,  an  intertwining; 
referring?  to  the  habit  of  the  plant.  Nat.  Ortl. 
A»ckpin  daeem. 

A  small  genus  of  hartly  deciduous  and 
green-house  evergreen  twiners.  Inhabiting 
southern  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  P.  Gntca^ 
an  ornamental  species,  has  long  been 
known  in  cultivation,  and  is  very  common  in 
the  li edge-rows  of  southern  Europe.  It  has 
purplish  llowers,  arranged  in  axillary  cluslers. 
The  Juice  of  tltis  s[>ecie8  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  and  is  used  in  the  East  for 
destroying  wolves.  Propagated  by  lay  ens  or 
eutlings. 

Peri'ptera.     From  periptera,  a  shiittleoock ;  al- 

liidinK  to  the  resendtlarice  in  the  form  of  the 
tin  we  r.     Nat.  Ord.  Matvareir. 

M.  piinicrn  is  a  pretty  little  shrub  with 
crimson  (bivvers,  Introduced  from  Spain  in 
1814-  It  grows  freely  In  a  compost  of  loam 
and  peat,  and  is  propa^^aled  by  cuttings  or 
seeds. 

Perlate'ria.  From  prHstera,  a  dove :  In  allusion 
to  the  dove*Uke  appearance  of  the  column. 
Nat.  Ord.  Orchidact^m, 

A  sauill  genus  of  splendid  terrestrial  Or- 
chids, The  l»est  known  and  most  t>eautiful  of 
the  species  Is  P,  tUtta^  a  native  of  PananuL, 
where  It  is  known  as  Et  Spirito  Santo^  tho 
Holy  Ghost  Plant ;  the  reason  of  this  name  Is 
obvious  on  looking  at  the  flower;  the  central 
member  exhibits  a  eolumn,  whIeh,  with  its 
summit  and  the  [infjecting  gland  of  the  f»o)len 
masses,  to^i'ther  with  the  i^rect  wings,  beam 
a  very  striking  resemblaiico  to  the  (igiire  of  a 
dove  ;  hence  the  English  name  of  I>ove  Flower* 
Its  flower  stem  rlsi'S  from  the  l*ais«  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  att^ilm*  a  height  of  fn>m 
four  to  six  feet,  its  tipper  iHirtitm,  fi^r  alKuit 
one-third  of  the  length,  bi'iug  Ci»vei^»d  with 
nearly  round,  very  sweet-seerded  flowers,  eaeh 
alMiut  an  Inch  and  a  half  aoross,  and  of  a 
creamy  white,  with  ttmall  iliac  specks  on  the 
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base  of  thp  lip.  They  sliovild  bo  grown  In 
well  dmi nod  puts  of  light,  rich,  fibrous  loam, 
with  a  liberal  mlxturo  of  fine  siiod  tuid  brokt'ii 
charcoal.  They  sueeeed  well  in  an  ordinary 
green-house,  but  are  impatient  of  miieh  water, 
particularly  when  at  rest.  They  flower  durinK 
the  summer  montiis,  and  remain  in  bloom 
eevenii  weeks.  It  is  propagated  by  division, 
and  was  intrtHluced  in  1826. 

Feristro'phe.     Fnmi  jieristrophe^  turning  round, 
in  ivfenTu-e  to  tlin  ^.-ortilbi,  whieh  ib  twisted   ' 
so  BH  to  bo  upsido  down.     Nat.  Ord.  Acun- 
tkacea,  | 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  India,  with   Bmull  purple 
flowers  produced  in  winter,  and  e<o»iiniiing  in   | 
full  beauty  fur  several  weeks.     P.  (inijimiifolia 
variegitla,  an   t»rnamentAl   plant,   with  follaK*^s   I 
variegated  with  yellowish- white  anrl  green  ;  it 
is  a  very  useful  plant  in  window  gardening  or  , 
rustle  work,  ancl  is  propagated  readily  Viy  cut- 
tings. 

PeTi'toma,  From  perUmn^,  a  cutting  round 
about :  referring  t<»  the  base  of  the  calyx*  Nat. 
Ord.  Capparidams, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annual  herbs  now 
ineluded  by  Bentham  aini  H*>nker  under 
Cleome.  P.  aurtut  in  I  ho  only  speeit'S  of  inter- 
est. 

Perlwiukle.    See  Vinca. 

Perue'ttya.  Named  aft«3r  Don  Ptmelty,  author 
of  »*  A  Vt>yage  to  the  Falkland  Islands."  Nat. 
Ord.  EricacedB, 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  evergreen,  white 
flowering  shrubs,  nativi's  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
Thi«y  are  not  sufflciently  hardy  lo  endure  our 
winter  without  protection,  and  have  no  merits 
that  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  the  green-house, 

Perono'spora.  A  genus  of  minute  Fungi,  all 
growing  in,  or  upon  living  plants.  The  spoeies 
that  has  dune  most  harm  and  is  most  to  bo 
dreaded  is  the  Potato  dis**at^<*  Fungus,  P.  infm- 
ktita,  known  also  as  Phf/tophihora  infej^tuiM. 
There  are  many  other  siH^cies  that  atla^'k 
various  veg**tables  such  as  Parsh'y,  Carrots, 
Turnips,  Cahbages,  Peas,  Spinach,  etc..  and 
are  frequently  most  Injurious  to  these  plants. 
As  it  ts  now  well  undersioO(i  that  th**He  FnngI 
live  inside  the  host-plant*,  and  that  it  Is 
Impossilde  to  destroy  the  pariislte  wltliout 
destroying  the  plant,  all  efforts  should  bo 
directed  against  the  epre,id  of  the  disease, 
since  a  cure  of  the  diseased  plant  is  praeti- 
eally  hopeless,  All  discasoil  plants  are  liable 
to  eomniurdeate  the  disease  to  healthy  plants 
and  should,  if  possible,  he  burnf^d,  that  biding 
the  only  certain  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease. 

Perse'a.  Alb'gatt>r  or  Avooaflo  Pear.  A  name 
applied  by  Theo[>hrastus  to  aa  Egyptian  tree. 
Nat.  Ord.  Laura (*e(r: 

The    Alligator  Pear,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies,  grows  upon  a  trre  about  the  size  of 
^  the  Apple-tree,     The  tre«»   has  obh>ng,  veiny 
Reaves,  and  yellowlsh-gn'en  flowers.  The  fruit, 
vhich  is  the  size  of  a  large  Pear,  is  conslden^d 
by  the  natives  one  of  the  must  delicious  in  the 
w<>rld,  though  strang*'rsdo  not  at  Urst  n^lish 
it.     It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  llrm  pulp, 
posN*ssLng  a  buttf»ry   or  marrow-Hkr?   taslo, 
I  And  is  therefore  fn-quentiy  called  Vog^^ table 
"larrowor  MttiMhipinan's  WntUn\    It  Is  usually 
fttea  with  spicej  lime  juice,  or  pepper  and 
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salt.  The  trees  cannot  be  Induced  to  grow 
excepting  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  countries. 

Persiaji  Powder.  A  valuable  insecticide  manu- 
factured from  the  llowers  of  Pgreihram  roseum 
and  other  species. 

Pe^rsica,  The  Peach.  So  named  from  P^rma, 
its    supposetl    native    €Ountry»      Nat,     Ord. 

A  small  genus  now  included  by  Bentham 
and  Hooker  under  Pnmus.  P.  vulgar  in  and 
its  variety  R  V.  hEt^is  are  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  fruits;  for  culture  and  descrip- 
tion of  which,  see  Peach  and  Nectarine, 

Perslca'ria.  A  common  naiae  for  Polygonttm 
ppr^inarin. 

Persinimoii.    See  Dww*pyro«  Virffiniema. 

Persimmon.    Japanese.    See  Dw^^os  Kaki, 

Persistent.  Remaining  i>eyond  the  period 
when  Biu'h  i>arts  connn^uily  fall,  as  the  leaves 
of  evergreens,  and  Uw  calyx,  etc.,  of  such 
flowers  as  remain  during  iho  growth  of  the 
fruit. 

Personate.  Masked  ;  a  idlabiate  corolla,  with  a 
pitpjeetion  or  palate  in  the  throat,  as  of  tho 
Snapdragrm. 

Perao'onia.  Named  after  C  /f.  PerMoon,  author 
**  Synopsis  Plantiirum  "  and  oth**r  botanical 
works.  An  extensive  genus  of  Proteacar,  eom- 
prising  some  sixty  speciet?  of  gTeen-h*>us«> 
ornann'otid  shrubs  found  in  moi5t  parts  of 
Australia.  One  species,  P.  Toro,  a  lofty  tree, 
is  found  in  New  Zealand.  A  number  of 
species  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  ailmir* 
able  for  large  conservatories.  They  ai*o 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  shoots. 

Pertuae.      Having  slits  or  holes. 

Peru.     Balsam  of.    M^/roxiflmi  Peruiferum, 

Peru.     Marvel  of.     See  Mirahilis  Jalapa. 

Peruvian  Bark.     S4*e  Cinchtma. 

Peruvian  Daffodil.  A  common  name  for  ^^m?w- 
oralliH  {iHmene)  Calaihirta. 

Fes,  The  Latin  for  the  foot  or  stalk;  as  in  com- 
pounds, Brevipes,  short-stalked;  Longipi^s* 
lung-stalked,  etc. 

Pescato'rea.  A  genus  of  Orchids  now  included 
under  Zifgopetalum. 

Petaloste'mou.  Prairie  Clover.  From  pfkihtn, 
a  petal,  and>*/emon,  a  stjimen,  referring  to  tho 
m^cuiiar  uninn  uf  these  organs  in  this  genus* 
Nat,  Ord.  LfijumirwsiE'. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  half-hardy  perennial 
herbs  closely  allied  to  Ikika.  natives  of  the 
Bouth(*rn  United  States.  The  flowers  are  rose- 
colored,  p^irpliwh  violet,  or  white.  P,  eundutus, 
iujd  P.  vioUtaetiH  tiro  both  good  subjeols  for  the 
hert>aeeous  border. 

Petal  old.  Similar  to  a  [letal  in  color  and 
texture. 

Petals.  The  division  of  the  corolla,  or  flower 
when  they  are  not  united  to  each  other  by 
their  edges. 

Petaal'tea*  From  peiasos,  an  umbrella ;  alluding 
to  the  size  of  the  foliage.  A  genus  of  Com- 
pmiim,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North 
America,  Many  of  the  specius  formerly 
imduded  under  TuMsilago,  have  now  been 
referred  to  this  genus.  They  are  principally 
coarse-growing  weeds  though  some  of  the 
species  being  verj'  early  flowering  are  worth 
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cultivation.      F,  vulgaris  is  the  Bog  Ehubarb, 
or  ButWr  Bur. 

Petiole-     Tlie  foot-Btidk  of  a  leaf. 
Petiole.      Common.      Tlio   first  and  principal 
k»a.f-Btalk  in  compound  lnavt*8, 

Petive'ria.  Namtid  afU^r  JameH  Peiiver,  a  dis- 
tingulshedbotaniatof  Loiulun,  1GQ5-1718.  Nat. 
OriL  Pht/tolacacem* 

P.  AlUaceti,  or  Gulrtoa  Hen  Weed,  tlie  only 
cidtivated  sj)ecie9,  is  an  ornamental,  slender, 
erect  greon4ion^e  plant,  with  an  onion-like 
snieU.  It  is  fotind  from  Mexico  to  Brazil,  and 
ib  seldom  seen  in  enltivation. 

Petras'a.  Lhmteus  dedieated  thi^  genus  to 
Robert  James,  Lord  Petrr,  a  celebrated  patron 
of  botany,  who  died  in  1712.  Nat.  Ord.  Verbeti- 

A  genus  of  twining  phrubB  or  finiall  trooe, 
natives  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  P, 
%'oluhilis  and  Bonie  of  the  otlier  &p<>Lde8  are 
very  beauLLfnl  Uovvering  climbers.  The  llowera 
are  large,  of  a  deep  violet  Ct^lor,  and  pro- 
duced in  graceful  racemes,  and  are  inereaaed 
by  euttlngft  in  spring.  They  were  first  intro- 
duced in  1834. 

Petreeus,  PetrOHUB.    Growing  in  rooky  or  etony 

place.s. 

Petro'binm.  From  petros,  a  roek,  and  hio,  to 
live,  alluding  to  tlie  habitat  of  the  epeoies* 
Nat,  Old.  CompaHitiE. 

P,  at'hontum^  the  only  deHerihed  apeeies,  le 
an  ornamental  gretm-house  ekrub  with  yelitiw 
flowers.  Introduced  from  St.  Helena  in  181G, 
it  6UcoeedB  well  in  sandy  loam,  and  is  readily 
increaaetl  by  cuttingB, 

Petroca'Uifl.  From  petroa,  a  rock,  and  kaloSt 
beautiful;  the  plant  adorns  the  rocks  on 
which  it  grows.    Nat.  Ord.  Craciferm, 

P.  P^maica,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty 
little  tufted  plant,  peculiar  to  Alpine  places  In 
the  Pyrenees,  and  growing  In  dense  patches, 
like  many  of  the  Sctjcifraf^as,  The  stems,  an 
inch  or  two  higli,  ai'e  densely  clothed  with 
wedge-shaped,  lobed  leaves^  and  terndnate  in 
a  raceme  of  rnthiT  largo,  purpllBh  llowers, 
which  are  folic»wtHl  by  gmall,  oval,  swollen, 
twO'Celiod  seeil-pods.  It  is  a  veiy  interesting 
plant  for  a  rookery,  but  must  b«3  given  but  lit- 
tle soil  aoil  the  aibst  complete  drainage.  Syii. 
Draba. 

Petroco'amea  Slnensia.  A  new  genus  of  Gts- 
fwraeem,  of  which  the  present  species  is  the 
only  one  so  far  described.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  plant  with  violet  or  blue  flowers  and 
resembling  a  Violet  in  habit.  It  was  found 
by  Dr.  Henry  (IftKS)  growing  on  the  surface  of 
a  rouk  in  the  bottmn  of  a  small  cave  near 
Ichang  (China)  with  the  leaves  closely  pressed 
against  the  roek. 

Petro'pMla.  From  f}€iros^  a  rock,  and  phileo, 
to  love ;  in  allusion  to  the  place  of  growth, 
Nat.  Ord.  Ptottuc^B. 

A  genus  of  about  twenty-flve  species  of 
green-house  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia, 
with  whltts  or  yellow  flowers  In  dense,  termi- 
nal tf  pikes  or  conos.  They  are  seldom  cultl- 
vat€td  except  In  large  conBervatorles. 

Petrosell^num.    A  synonym  for  Apmm  PdroBeU- 

vum,  winch  see. 
Pettlgrree,  or  Pettlgrue.     A  common  name  for 
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Pettiwhin.  A  popular  name  for  Geniala  Anglica 
and  Ononis  arvensis. 

Petu'nga.  Peetunga  is  the  name  of  P,  Raz- 
burghii  in  Bongid.     Nat,  Ord*  RidtinceAB. 

A  smidl  genus  of  ornamental  plant-stovo 
shrubs,  natives  of  east4)rn  Bengal,  the  Miday 
Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Archipelago.  /*. 
Roj:burghiij  the  only  cultivated  speeief^,  ij»  a 
very  ornamental  plant,  with  white  Howere; 
easily  increased  byeultings  in  heat. 

Petu'nia.  From  petun,  Brazilian  name  for 
tobacco,  to  which  the  Petunia  is  allied.  Nat* 
Ord.  Soknia<:ew. 

A  small  genus  of  half*hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennials, all  natives  of  South  America,  and 
mostly  confined  to  Bra^Jl.  Though  coming 
from  a  tropical  eoutitry,  where  they  are 
strictly  pc^rennial,  they  may  be  grown  as 
haniy  annuals.  In  the  whole  range  of  what 
aj-e  ealled  *'  l>edding  plants,"  there  It*  not  an 
Individual  that  can  bo  said  t4i  exceed  in  gen- 
eral usefulness  the  Petunia.  They  are  of  the 
easiest  culture,  seeding  themselves  when 
once  planted,  growing  in  any  soil  that  wlU 
sustnin  pLtnt  life,  and  pi^>dueiug  the  mtif-t 
showy  llowors  in  the  greatest  profusion* 
Few,  if  any,  plants  have  come  so  rapid iy  into 
popular  fav(»r,  or  have  Ix^eu  so  much  ini[>r<>v«Hl 
by  hybridization  and  cultivation.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  they  were  comparatively  unknown, 
and  now  there  is  not  a  garden,  eitiier  large  or 
small,  where  they  are  n<>t  grown  ;  nor  are  ihey 
con  lined  to  the  garden,  as  the  windtovs  t4  the 
workein>p  and  the  humble  tonement  so  cheer- 
ily testify*  P.  nifctmjiniflora^  the  common 
Tft  hlte  Petunia,  was  llr^st  introduced  Into  Eng- 
land from  Brazil  in  182:},  It  was  but  little  culti- 
vated, and  only  in  the  green-houses  asaporen- 
niab  until  1h:J0.  Att!dsp<Tiod  P.  %^ioUuxfi  or  P. 
PAfxriietn,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  was  Intro- 
duced from  Butanes  Ayn*s  by  a  Mr,  TweediOi 
a  botanical  colkn-tor,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
the  Botanio  Ganlen  at  Glasgow.  It  was  soon 
found  that  it  wt»uld  propagate  freely  from 
seed,  and  in  a  exhort  time  it  beeiiini^  widely 
disseminated.  It  was  tlgured  and  sent  out 
Ilrrtt  as  ASnlpigloHMM  inte{fryolia  and  Nicmn- 
bfrgia  Pfurtiituu,  From  these  two  spcicies  all 
our  garden  varieties  have  been  pri>due<-»d.  To 
Isaac  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  b«>longs  the 
credit  of  liaving  first  hybridized  these  BptH;lo^, 
the  result  being  the  nmgnlflcent  blotched  and 
Btiiped  varieties  now  so  extensively  culti- 
vated. His  first  effort  was  crowned  with  the 
most  complete  success,  the  hybrids  boing  as 
perfectly  and  distinctly  marked  as  any  sine*? 
produced.  These  were  for  a  number  of  ycai's 
offered  in  seedstnen's  cataloguers  as  *' Bucha- 
nan's Hybrids."  Many  other  splendid  sorts 
have  bc»^n  produced  In  ihis  country,  afid 
among  them  the  **  Fringed  Pe«M"'"  '  ^•♦tm 
which  the  Gernuins  have  succce«l  ng 

a  double  variety,  flnoly  fringed.    M  ,t>[o 

vai-ietlee  are  now  sent  out  each  8iui,-»im,  ci*iitu- 
Ing  special  merit.  They  are  well  mia|»te<l  for 
green-house  eultur**,  but  for  massing  or  ex- 
tended bordei-s.  the  best  marked  single  varie* 
ties  are  fur  superior,  because  tliey  |»ro<luco 
their  flowers  in  gn>«ter  atjundanoe.  where  m 
mtiss  of  any  particular  color  is  desired.  It  la 
better  to  strtke  cuttings  of  the  favorite  kimls 
In  the  fall.  For  the  mixed  border,  the  seeds 
maybe  sown  M-here  wanted  to  grow;  or,  if 
wanted  to  flower  early,  seed  may  h*)  sown  In 
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.the  greeD-house  or  m  a  hot^iod,  and  trans- 
^lanied  Into  tlit?  btjrd^^r.  If  the  isoil  is  rich, 
lie  plants  Bhoukl  li*?  set  three  fi^et  apart  each 
way.  A  peculiarity  of  the  hlotchert  varietieSj 
particulai'ly  aiuon^  tlie  double  ones*  is  tliat» 
when  propagated  from  cuttings  tor  a  few 
years,  the  tendency  is  to  run  hack  to  the  dark 
eolor,  all  white  markirifcs  being  obliterated. 
Plants  from  cviltini^'K  will  Hower  froru  June 
unUl  after  th**y  have  had  several  degrees  of 
frost. 
Peuce'daijttm.  Tli<5  old  Gre«'k  name  used  by 
HippocratcH.     Nat.  Ord.  I'mbeilifrrfE, 

A  inrm  fjfenus  of  pereunial,  rarely  anniml, 
h     '  -hruhs,  dispersed  over  the  Northern 

[l!  le.  the  Andes  «4  tropical  America, 

III,  ..'.  ,  .jai  and  southern  Afrha.  The  rtpeeioft 
are  of  little  horticultural  value.  PfMtinatu 
MOliva,  the  Parsnip,  is  by  some  authors  placed 
under  this  genus. 
Peu^musw  Bald  to  be  the  native  name  InChilL 
Nat,  Ord,  Monimiai**tm. 

P.  Boldut*,  the  only  described  species,  is  a 

ftiuall  everg^recn,  frajifrant  green-house  ehnd>, 

^'  fairing  it*  terminal  cynjes  #»!  white  tlowen*  in 

lay.    The  leaves  are  used  in  medicine,  tlie 

fruit  is  edible,  and  the  bark  is  used  in  tanning. 

Peyrou'aia,    A  Bynonym  of  Lapejftxnmia,  which 

eee. 
Pfa^ffia.     Named  in  honor  of  C.  H.  P/aff,  Profes- 
Bor  of  Chemistry  at  Kiel,  1774-1852.   Nat.  Old. 
Amwranthucem, 


A  genus  of  erect,  slender,  plant-stove  herbs, 
imUves  of  Brazil.  P.  GnaphuioideJi,  the  only 
Introduced  sitecles,  has  white  flowers,  borne 
in  dense  eplkes  or  heads.  It  Is  seldom  met 
with  In  cultivation.     Syn.  Ohma, 

Flia^ca.  Bastard  Vetrf'h.  From  p^ti^o,  to  eat ;  a 
name  adopted  by  Dloscorides.  Nat.  Ord. 
LeguminoBCE* 

A  genus  of  showy,  hardy,  herbaceous,  per- 
ennial plants,  suitable  for  the  front  of  shrub- 
l>ery  borders.  Tiielr  flowers  are  of  many 
shades  of  white,  yellow,  rose,  or  purph%  The 
species  are  common  throughout  the  Stales, 
This  genus  is  now  imduded  by  Benthaiu  and 
Ho*»k»'r  under  AHtnigaliUi. 

Phaoe^lia.  From  phaktloR^  a  bundle ;  In  refer- 
<Mue  to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers.  Nat. 
Ord.  Hydrnp  hiflla^*em. 

Very  curious  plants,  which  produce  their 
flnwi^rs  in  one-sided  fJiHcich*©,  which  unroll 
themselves  slowly  The  flowers  are  rather 
tiretty  in  themselves,  but  are  half-hidden  by 
liielr  bracts  and  coarsi'-j^rowing  leaves.  Home 
of  the  species  are  pi^rennials,  and  others  bien- 
nial or  annual.  The  Calif ornian  spcMUea  are 
^iintuiis  with  blue  llowers,  but  the  Soulli 
American  kinds  are  blt'nruals  or  perennials 
with  pink  flowers.     Syn.  Cosmavthiis. 

Pb^diana'ssa.  Queen  Lily.  From  phnuhoH, 
gay,  and  anwina,  queen ^  Nat.  Ord.  AmaryiU- 
daerfE. 

A  small  genus  of  bulbs,  nfltives  of  Peru  and 
Quito.  They  are  found  at  an  elevation-  of 
9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  growing  among  the 
^ rocks,  where  t!iere  Is  not,  seemingly,  suffi- 
'clent  earth  to  sustain  vegetable  life.  They  are 
"handsome,  though  not  very  showy  plants. 
The  flowers  are  about  two  Ineh^^s  long,  In  the 
form  of  a  slender  tube,  of  a  light  peargreen 
<rolor,  tipped  wltii  pink.  The  bulbs  require  a 
lung  season  oi  rest  after  lloweriug»  which  is 
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usually  in  winter.  Thej'  are  easily  grown  in 
a  cool  green-house  with  the  most  ordinary 
care,  and  are  increased  by  offsets.  Intro- 
duced ill  1844, 

Phaenoco^ma,  From  phnino,  to  shine,  and  kome^ 
hair;  referring  to  tiie  color  and  nature  of  the 
involucre.     Nat,  Ord.  Comi>OHit(B, 

P,  prolifera,  the  t>nly  s[vecies,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly Imiidsome,  small,  hnrd^wooded,  ever- 
green shrub,  which  has  a  most  lntt»restijigantl 
peculiar  hoary  aj)i>carance  at  uli  seasons  of 
theyenr.  The  plant  commences  to  produce 
its  bright  pink,  everlasting  blo.ssonjs  when  in 
a  small  state,  and  remains  in  full  beauty  for 
nearly  three  montijs.  It  is  a  great  favorite  in 
Europe  in  all  collections  of  hard -wooded 
plants,  but,  thougti  nmny  attempts  have  been 
niftde,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  bus  been  suc- 
cessfully im[iorted  t<i  this  country.  It  Is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  was 
introduced  in  1789.  Byn.  KUchri/sum  and 
A"' rd 7ithe  m u m  prolifcrum . 

Ph^no'gamous.  A  term  applied  to  suoh  plants 
as  are  visibly  furnished  with  sexual  organs. 

PhaBDOspe'rma.  From  phaino,  to  shine,  and 
sperTna,  a  seed;  alluding  to  the  glistening 
seeds.    Nat.  Ord.  irramhtaeetE. 

P.  glohoHHin,  introduced  from  China  in  1874.  Is 
the  only  tlescnbed  species.  It  is  a  tall,  hardy, 
ornamental  grass,  easily  increased  by  seeds 
sown  in  spring. 

Phai'ns-  From  phatos,  shining;  In  allusion  to 
the  beauty  of  the  original  species.    Nat.  Ord. 

An  interesting  genus  of  Or^ihlds,  generally 
terrestrial  natives  of  tropical  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, the  PaciJlo  Islands,  China  and  Japan. 
The  8{iecies  are  free-tlowering  and  are  of  easy 
management.  They  thrive  best  in  a  compost 
of  turfy  loam,  leaf-m<mld  and  well  rotted 
cow  dung;  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  are 
essential  during  the  growing  season,  but  in 
winter,  or  when  at  rest,  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  low  temperature,  such  as  that  of 
the  green-house,  and  white  there  should  be 
nearly  dry,  In  early  spring  re-pot  them, 
and  replace  them  in  the  hot-hoiiBe,  where 
they  sotm  grow  and  ultimately  Jiower.  R 
Wailithii,  P,  Bt^fiMonm  (syn.  Thunia),  P.  aJbuB 
(syn.  Thuniu)  and  P,  gmndifoliuf*,  uvf* all  deslr* 
able  spceh^s,  and  should  l*e  in  every  collection. 
Tire  latter  Is  often  grown  und»^r  the  name  of 
Bleiia  TunkrrvilUiT.     i^ee  Orchids. 

Fhalseno'psiB.  Moth  Orchid.  Sometimes 
called  thH  East  Indian  Butt^^rtly  On^jiid. 
From  phftfaimt,  a  niotlu  and  o/jmw,  like;  In 
aliusiou  to  the  appearance  of  the  flowers, 
which  bear  a  striking  rcscmi»larice  to  that 
insect;  whence  the  commi*n  name,  Kat.  Ord. 

The  various  species  of  Pimkmopiiis  are 
pHzed  by  growers  as  among  the  n»ost  In^autl- 
ful  of  cultivated  Orchids.  Tliellowers.  which 
are  nearly  circular  in  outline  and  al>out  two 
inches  and  a  half  In  diameter,  vary  from  jmre 
white  to  a  beautiful  rose-color,  the  central 
portion  being  marked  wttii  delicate  streaks  of 
crimKon  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  thick  and 
leathery,  and,  as  tlie  name  implies,  a  fancied 
resemblances  may  lu3  traced  between  the  flow- 
ers of  this  plant  and  a  large  white  moth.  In 
culture  the  si)ecies  refiuires  a  very  Idgh  ♦*••* 
perature;  it  should  be  grown  In  tlio  i^ 
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part  of  the  hot  house*  with  an  abiiridaiit  sup- 
ply of  nioLsture,  especially  in  the  form  of 
vapor  I  while  in  an  active  etiite  ;  but  at  other 
times  the  qimntitj"  oi  eaeh  Bhoulri  be  mod- 
erately reduced*  In  fiumruer,  when  thn  plant 
Is  growing,  the  thermometer  skouM  range 
between  70"  and  00*^,  when  it  will  grow  rai^ 
Jdly^  and  consequently  flower  in  perfeetfon. 
It  iiiay  be  reganled  as  a  very  lihi-ral  bloomer. 
The  genus  consists  of  over  twenty  speeies,  a 
number  of  which  are  of  I'ecent  introduction. 
They  are  all  imtives  of  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Arehipelago,  and  the  eastern  provinces 
of  India,  arnl  were  Hrnt  iutriKlueed  in  lH3fi.  P. 
amabiliSt  P,  Ettuwrald^^  P,  huddemaimift^  P* 
SchiHeriana^  and  P.  Stiuirtumn,  are  well  known 
and  superior  species.     8ee  Orchids, 

Fhala'ngium.  A  synonym  of  Antherienmt  St. 
Brunn'8  Lily. 

Fhalaris.  Canary  Grass,  From  phalarotif 
shining;  referring  to  the  shining  seeds*  Xat. 
Onl*  itramimxcffP. 

A  suudl  genus  of  Grasses,  mostly  natives  of 
O^ntrtii  Asia.  P.  CawirirttHiH  produees  tlie 
Canary  seed  of  coninieice.  Gardener's  GH^t^rr^^ 
is  a  beautiful,  vaiief^^atiMl  variety  of  P,  tiritnd 
inacexi  very  coninKm  In  English  gardens^  and 
has  been  long  intrcHJueed  hen*.  It  is  an 
excel ient  plant  for  shrubberies  and  l»  propa- 
gated by  division. 

Phale'ria.  Prom  phnlaroH,  shining  white; 
alluding  to  the  color  of  the  flowers,  Nat. 
Ord.  TtnfmdeaceiT. 

A  genuidi  of  green-house  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  Austridia,  tlie  Malayan  Archipelago 
and  Ceylon.  P,  lnurifoUu,  the  only  species 
In  cultivation*  has  t)eautiful  white  flowers, 
remarkable  for  their  delicious  Daphne-lilie 
fragrance.  It  was  introduecd  from  Ceylon  in 
1869,  and  Is  propagated  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Fhalooallls.  From  phalos,  a  cone,  an<!  kallm, 
beautiful;  beautifully  cone-crested.  Nat.  Ord. 
Iridaccft. 

p.  phimben.  the  only  known  species,  Is  a 
half-hardy  Mexican  bulb,  prtiducing  singular 
lead  colored  tlowers»  tinged  with  yellow  In  the 
centre,  about  three  inches  across,  lasting  only 
a  few  horn's.  They  expand  before  sunrise  and 
close  before  noon,  Tliis  was  lornierly  in- 
cluded in  the  genus  Ci/ptlla,  but  was  separated 
by  Dean  Herljcrt.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment and  care  as  the  Tigriditt^  and  Is  in- 
creased by  offsets.    Introduced  in  1837. 

Phanerogamous.  The  same  as  Pba^nogamous, 
wlii<'h  s<*e. 

Pharbi'tis.  Ojie  of  the  divlalons  of  the  genus 
Jpomaa. 

Pha'rua.  From  phitron,  a  covering ;  the  leaves 
are  used  for  thatching  and  other  purposes. 
Nat.  OriL   Grnmiruiceic. 

A  g»*nus  of  ornamerdal  grasses  natives  of 
tropical  America,  from  Brazil  to  Mexien^  anrl 
Fbuida,  P.  latifulhiA,  Introduced  fnun  JauudrA 
in  17%,  is  a  showy  sp*^eics  reuuiring  t  lie  sami* 
treatment  a-s  the  slove  Bpoeies  of  Pambimn. 
A  llnely  vaiiegated  form,  P.  I  viitaiUM^  th** 
foliage  banded  with  white  and  lluslied  with 
rose,  is  in  cultivation. 

Pha'seolus,  Kidney  Benn,  From  phw^Uut,  a 
Jhtlo  boiit;  fancied  resemblance  of  the  pods. 
N.Mt,  Or<j,  Lnjuminofid. 

This  genus  enntaiud  a  few  ornariieidat 
plants,  the  remainder   beUig  agricultural  or 
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culinary  vegetables.  Of  the  former,  P.  Gtxm' 
calia  is  the  most  remarkable,  on  account  of  its 
singularly  twisted  vex  ilium  and  ke»d,  the 
appearance  of  which  has  Induced  the  popular 
name,  Snail  Flower.  It  is  a  climber  and  may 
be  grovTO  out  of  doors  in  summer  and  In  the 
green-house  in  winter.  It  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  from  seed.  Tlio  seed  shouhl  b^ 
sown  in  spring  In  the  green-house,  with  a 
slight  bottom  heat,  and  aft«'rwards  the  plants 
may  be  placetl  in  the  borders  of  the  house 
where  they  are  to  bloom,  or  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots.  Its  flowers  are  bluish  llliic, 
and  are  valued  by  florists  for  their  dtdleloua. 
fragrance  and  for  tlieir  resemblunc*^*  to  Orchids. 
There  are  several  other  ornamental  green- 
house kinds  requiring  the  same  treatment. 
P.  lunainsls  the  origin  of  the  well  known  Lima 
and  Bieva  pole  Beans.  A  new  dwarf  variety 
of  the  latter,  *'  Henderson's  Bush  Lima/'  has 
been  lately  introduced  (18«9),  and  will  prove 
most  acceptable  to  many.  It  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  in  height  (thus  doing  away 
with  the  unsightly  bean  poles  In  the  garden) 
and  produces  enormous  crops  that  can  be  gath- 
ered as  easily  as  the  common  garden  Bush 
Beans.  It  is  at  least  two  weeks  earlier  than  any 
of  tlio  climbing  sorts ;  tiie  beans  are  of  the  size 
of  the  Sieva  or  Small  Lima,  and  of  that  deli- 
cious quality  that  has  made  the  B«:)utheni 
Limas  so  famous.  Like  all  Llmas  it  is  very 
tr»nder  and  shonld  not  be  planted  until  end 
of  May  in  the  latitude  of  New  York.  South 
of  Rli^hmond,  how»*ver,  trw^o  cro[»s  a  year 
may  be  readily  obtained,  the  first  crop 
ripening  in  tinte  to  allow  of  a  seeond  planting 
for  the  fall  months. 

P,  mtdtijionut,  tlie  eomraon  Scarlet  Runner  of 
our  gardens,  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South. 
America,  There  is  a  variety  with  white  flow- 
ers. They  ai-e  vei-y  showy  when  in  (lower, 
independent  of  their  value  i\»  **  String  Beaii^*" 
P.  rtdgnrtiXt  is  our  common  Kidney  or  String- 
Bean,'  the  origin  of  which  is  very  uncertain* 
Pheasant's  Eye.  A  common  name  for  AdoH(m 
tTMtivati^,  A.  atdunumltH;  also  for  Diantkug plum' 

Pheba'lium.  From  Phihnle^  a  myrtle ;  nlludlnif 
to  tlie  appearance  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord. 
RtdnciW. 

A  genus  of  nearly  thirty  spec1*>8  of  green- 
htntse  shrubs,  natives  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  P,  Bdlfirdieri,  P.  squamulosttttu  and 
one  or  two  other  species  are  in  cu  1  t  '  ; '  ■  ■  nnd 
ixve  showy  ornamentjd  plants,  gi  ^-ly 

In  a  compost  of  sandy  pent  and  I-  .  'iro 

increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Phego'pterls.  A  genus  of  Ferns,  now  Included 
u n d o r  I *ulttpoai u m . 

Phe'llodendron.  P.  nmurense^  is  n  arn-^n  v,ifn]jr 
tree  from  n<n'theast<*rn  Asia,  eoin  ;iml 

Clunese  Cork  Tree.    Itisamediuti  t^e, 

pyramidal  in  f<»rni,4ind  in  general  a{«]H'*ir>inii4> 
not  unlike  tho  Ailantus.  Its  foliage  Is  bright 
iv<l  In  autumn^  and  remains  very  iate  on  the 
tree, 

Philabe'rtia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  PhtWurt, 
anthor  of  notie*  wnrks  on  elementary  botany, 
Nat»  Ord,  AHt^lrpindiiftiF. 

A  genus  vt  inlen'Sting  climbing  slirubhy 
plant.-?,  natlvon  of  tropical  and  sub  troideiu 
America.  P.  ^nttdifiura^  lnfrf»ducfd  rroui 
Buiujos  Ayres  In  1H3G,  had  yellow  and  whit« 
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flowers,  and  Is  an  iDtereeting  plant  for  the 
green-tiOuBd  or  for  planting  out  in  summer* 

Philadelphia^oe^a.  A  natural  order  now  in- 
cluded under  SarifragaceiE. 

PMlade'lpliUB.  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange.  An 
ancient  name  applied  by  Linnfeu^  lor  no 
obvious  r»mson.    Nat,  Ord.  Saxifragat.^m, 

A  genu  A  of  about  twelve  Bpecies  of  orna- 
mental shrubs,  natives  of  cM^ntrai  EuropM»  and 
North  America,  Japan,  and  the  Himalayan 
mountains^  tho  llowei-s  of  which  smell 
Ukt3  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  It^aves  taste 
like  CucumbcrB*  It  i&  rather  remarkable  that 
one  ol  the  English  namoB  of  these  plants  Ib  Sy- 
ringa, wdiieh  IB  the  botanical  name  of  the  JjiUi<i^ 
to  which  they  have  not  the  slightest  fUTlDity. 
There  are  many  apeoies,  eome  of  which  ha^e 
very  large  and  handsome  flowers,  and  some 
bear  flowers  without  any  fragrance.  They 
are  alt  quite  hardy*  and  may  be  propagat-ed  by 
seeds,  layers,  cuttings,  or  division.  The 
Bpecies  are  common  in  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia and  southward. 

PMlage'ria  VeltoMl.  A  ^combination  of  parts  of 
the  generie  names  of  the  two  parents.  Nat. 
OnJ.     LitiamtB, 

A  iiybrld  between  Lapageria  rosea  and  Phil- 
e§ia  BuxifolUt,  raised  by  tli©  Messrs.  Voitch,  of 
England,    See  Phttesia. 

Phile'sia.    From  phUesioSf   lovely*     Nat.  Ord. 

P.  Biix^oUa  Is  the  only  species  of  this  genus. 
It  is  a  dwarf  shrub,  native  of  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  South  America,  being  found 
from  Vahiivia  to  the  StraiiH  of  Magellan.  It  1h 
an  evergreen  with  small  leaves,  and  large, 
bell-shaped,  drooping  (lowers,  of  a  beautiful 
bright  red  color.  It  is  allied  to  Lapageria  rtwier/, 
from  the  same  region.  Messrs.  Jns.  Veltch  & 
Son,  of  Chelsea,  Eng.,  succeeded  la  raising  a 
hybrid  between  the  two  plants,  which  has 
been  named  f*/iif«f;*Ti a  Veitchii.  It  Is  proper 
to  state  that  the  plant  ta  inferior,  in  point  of 
beauty,  to  either  parent  We  do  not  know  of 
its  Inaiduotlon  to  this  country.  It  would  do 
ivell  out  of  doors  In  the  Southern  States,  or  in 
the  green-house,  north. 

Phileaia'oeeB.  A  natural  order,  now  included 
under  LiiiacetE. 

Pbilly'rea.  Jasmine  Box:,  Mock  Privet.  From 
Pkilijra,  the  old  Greek  name  used  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  for  the  Privet.   Nat.  Ord-  Ohncua, 

A  small  genusof  ornamental,  compat^t-grow- 
Inp,  hardy,  evergreen  whrubs,  natives  of  the 
M*'diterranean  region  and  the  Orient.  P. 
tiecorrtf  better  known  under  tiie  name  of  /* 
Vilmoriniana,  and  P.  laur^oUa,  tfie  most 
hanly  of  the  genus,  is  a  strikingly  handsome 
shrub,  with  bright-green,  coriaceous  leaves 
and  axillary  clusters  of  white  flowers,  which 
ar»^  f<»l lowed  in  the  atitumn  by  Oliv'^  i,  -  f^ 
reddij^h-purplo  fruit.    It  1^  u  late  Ini  i 

(1885)  from  the  shon^s  of  the  Black  -^ 
oomnion  with  the  rest  of  the  genus.  i> 
valutible  for  its  adaptation  t-o  sea-f^ide  i 
Ing,  and  it  is  specially  recoramendeii 
Ing  in  cities,  a^  smoke  and  dust  d'' 
it  seriously. 

Pbilode'ndron.    From  p/nV' 
drtin,  atrer  -  :    ••       ^     -  •     *  ■ 

€»f  Mlif^  K<MJ' 

AriH^rifuu  f- 
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A  singular  genus  of  South  American  tropical 
plants,  mostly  with  scrambling  st.em9,  which 
attach  themselves  to  the  trunks  of  trees, 
whence  the  name  of  the  genus.  They  are  all 
green-house  evergreen  perennials,  with  large, 
irregular,  singular  leaves,  and  showy  Howers, 
some  of  whiih  are  pure  white,  others  white 
and  bright  rose.  They  were  introduced  in 
1835,  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
side  shoots,  and  from  seeds.    See  Morwtera. 

PMnae'a.  An  Anagram  of  NipJuBa,  to  which  this 
genus  is  closely  allied,  A  genus  of  GernierO' 
cem,  eomprising  a  few  species  of  dwarf,  villoua 
stove-plants,  witli  the  habit  of  NiphABa  {under 
which  they  have  until  recently  been  included), 
nntives  of  Columblti.  The  liowers  are  white 
or  pale  lilac  ;  borae  on  axillary,  umbeilate 
peduncles.     Introduced  in  iH45. 

PMebo'dium.  From  phkptff  a  vein.  Nat.  Ord. 
PolifpodhlCt4E. 

A  genua  of  net-veined  Ferns,  separated  from 
Polgimdiiim.  P.  aiirmm,  typical  of  the  genus, 
is  a  bold,  glaucous  tinted  Fern,  with  strong, 
rliizomes,  which  run  upon  the  surface.  It  Is 
a  handsome  species,  and  will  grow  luxuriantly 
in  a  cool  greeu-houee.  It  is  increased  by 
division  or  from  spores.  The  species  liavo 
long  been  under  cultivation. 

Fhle'nm.  Supposed  to  be  the  Greek  name  for 
T^ihit.    Nat«  Ord.  GmminaoeoB. 

A  small  ge n us  o f  g rasaes*  P.  praiena€  Is  the 
well-known  Timothy,  or  Herds  Grass,  of  New 
Englan(i ;  it  is  also  known  as  Oat's>tail  Qrasa, 

Phlogaca'nthus.  From  phlox,  pklogty^,  flame,  and 
acanthus,  the  type  of  this  family ;  In  allusion  to 
tlie  long  spike  of  yellow  or  flame-colored 
flowers,    Nat.  Ord.  Aranlhacdn. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  green -house  ever- 
green shrubs,  alllcii  to  Jmlicui,  and  from 
whieh  genus  a  few  species  have  been  sepa- 
rated. They  are  all  ornamental  winter^bioom- 
ing  plants,  with  bright  orange  or*  yellow 
flowci"6.  They  are  increased  in  the  satue 
manner  as  the  Jaaftcwi,  and  require  tiie  .^ame 
general  treatment. 

PMo'mis.     Jerusalem  Sago.     The  old  Greek 

name  used   by  Dioscorides.    Nat.  Ord.  Labi^ 

A  genus  of  herbaceous  perennial,  and  shrubby 
plants,  ranking  amongst  the  finest  of  hardy 
plants  belonging  to  the  Sage  family.  Tliere 
are  about  a  dozen  species  and  varieties  of  the 
genus  In  cultivation,  and  amongst  them  a 
great  diversity  of  size  and  hal>lt.  Some,  such 
as  P.  fnitko»a,  are  shrubs,  others  are  noble 
herbaceous  plants,  while  others,  again,  such 
as  P.  Armenia^a,  are  suffleiently  alpine  in 
character  to  allow  of  their  being  grovvu  in  the 
rock-garden.  They  are  natives  principally  of 
the  mountainous  r»-^gions  of  temperate  Asia 

and        -•"■-'•'    »'- '     ^'-     ^  riibby   species 

an»  ngs,  and  tlie 

Ikm  I  Til"    most 
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food  irotn  the  trees  thoy  grow  upon.  Nat.  OnJ. 
LoranthaeetT. 

A  genyri  of  shrubby  ploiitB  with  coriaceous 
^reenLsh  foliago  and  small,  white,  pulpy*  one- 
deeded  berriijs.  P.  flavesoens^  Uw  Aruertean 
Mistietoi3,  found  pamsitio  on  various  decid- 
uous leaved  trt>e9  from  Now  Jersey  to  Illinois 
southward  and  westward,  has  in  msLnv 
iustotiet^s  proved  destructive  to  the  foreb'l 
trees  upon  whieh  It  fa^steue  itself,  more 
especially  to  the  Elms,  Hickories,  and  Wild 
Cherries.  Though  not  so  ornainontal  as  the 
English  Mistletoe,  it  is  largely  used  us  a  sul>- 
stitute  for  it  during  the  holidays. 
Phlox.  From  pkhx,  a  flame ;  In  reference  to 
Uie  brilliaucry  of  the  Jlowers.    Nat,  Ord.  Fote- 

This  extensive  ancl  iiiterestiog  genus  [a  ax* 
ehisively  North  Atueriean,  and  t- on  tains  many 
of  our  niotit  valuable  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
uiidi^^  and  one  in  valuable  haiMiy  annual.  What 
are  common ty  termed  Perennial  Phloxes  are 
seedlings,  varieties  froin  P.  panienlala^  which 
i8  common  from  Pennsylvania  to  Illinois  and 
southward.  Of  this  species  there  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  the  same  general  character, 
producing  immoriso  terminal  clusters  of  white, 
pink,  purple^  and  erhnsou  flowers.  From 
this  fl  pee  lee  and  from  P,  macuUua,  a  lower 
growing  SjiecieSj  common  in  the  Middle  and 
Weatern  States,  have  originated  the  manj' 
rare  and  beautifid  varieties  that  are  now 
attracting  such  universal  attention.  The 
hybrldizLng  of  this  class  has  chleHy  been  done 
by  European  florists ;  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able work  that  should  not  have  passed  out  of 
our  own  hands^  and  would  not  but  fur  the  too 
oommon  error,  that  plants*  as  well  as  all  other 
commodities,  to  be  truly  valuable^  must  be 
stamped  with  a  foreign  seal.  It  is  claimed  by 
Bome  of  the  foreign  horticulturiBts  that  the 
flner  hy bride  are  crosses  between  the  annual 
and  perennial  Bpocies,  and  the  bi-illiant  color 
so  chamoterlstic  of  them  gives  some  credence 
to  the  ftesertltiE,  Many  of  the  species  have 
long  been  cultlvftti^d,  and  regarded  as  tin- 
most  valuable  plants  for  the  Itorder.  A  f«*\v 
<it  the  more  valuable  aio  worthy  of  special 
mention.  P.  suhuUiUif  Moss  Pink  or  Ground 
Pink,  is  a  t>i?autiful  dwarf-growing  species, 
rarely  exeeedingsix  inches  In  heigh t^  and  gnnw 
Ing  in  dense  tufts,  antl  producing  its  pink, 
purple,  or  white  flowers,  which  usually  havy 
a  dark  centre,  In  great  profusion  in  early 
spring.  This  f  pedes  is  v^ry  couimon  from 
New  York  to  Michigan  and  sonlbw^tni.  /*. 
reptatm,  tn'Mfatonifera,  is  anoLljer  ilwarf  species, 
of  a  rambling  habit,  with  m*at  fitliage  and 
numerous  clurtters  of  fjright  crim&ou  flowers. 
It  is  one  of  our  nioKt  showy  early  npring  flow- 
ering plants,  blooming  orirly  in  May.  The 
flower^  •"  T-ly  as  large  as  the  bite,  tall- 
grtiwii  P.  dtrarii^/i^i^f,  proiluces  blu- 

Ish-llln  I  rom  April  to  June,  and  grows 

ttlM^ut  the  saino  height  as  the  former  species. 
This  spwies  is  found  In  moist,  rt>c,*ky  woods 
in  the  Middle  St4.tes,  north  and  west.  P. 
piltma  grows  al>out  one  foot  high,  and  pro- 
duces its  lovely  pink  liowers  in  May  and  June. 
P.  Orammrm^iu,  tli»^'<uily  annual  Bj^tecles,  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  where  it  was  discovered  !n 
]835  t»y  Mr.  Drummond,  a  botanical  eolloctor 
#N?nt  out  by  the  Glasgow  (Scotland)  B^>  tan  leal 
Society.  The  seeds  of  this  were  sent  home, 
and  soon  afttsr  tlie  discoverer  fell  a  victim  to 
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the  fever  in  Cuba,  and  died*  For  thle  reason  ^ 
Sir  W,  J.  Ho^lker  named  the  phint  Phtox 
Uruiiifiiondiiy  that  it  might  *' serve  as  a  fre- 
quent mement«:»  of  Us  unfortunate  discov- 
erer/' There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  <jf  thii 
value  and  beauty  of  this  species  tlmn  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  grown.  Each  yciu*  new 
varieties  are  ailded  to  the  list,  and,  thus  far, 
each  year  shows  a  marked  Improvement  over 
the  past,  b<»th  in  size  and  color  of  the  flower, 
and  in  tijcir  extraordinary  markings  and 
variations.  The  varieties  now  inchide  whit«\ 
pink,  rose,  purple*  and  scarlet  colors,  and  a 
near  approach  tt>  yellow.  Some  of  the  sear- 
iets  have  pure  w^hite  eyes,  and  many  of  th« 
others  have  the  same  distinctive  marking. 
The  only  treatnient  required  for  this  species 
is  to  sow  the  seed  in  early  spring,  where  the 
plants  are  wantfMi  to  grow ;  and  f<>r  perfection 
of  flower  the  plants  should  be  thinned  out  to 
one  foot  apart  each  way.  They  may  alsc»  be 
started  In  the  groen*house  or  in  a  hot-l>ed, 
and  pricked  out  in  pots  and  boxes,  and 
earlier  flowers  thus  secured.  The  perennial 
species  are  Increajsed  by  cuttings  or  by  divis*. 
ion  of  roots  in  s[rrlng.  They  should  in  no 
case  be  allow*ed  to  stand  undivided  more  than 
t  hreo  years,  and  they  produce  larger  and  liner 
flowers  if  separated  every  spring. 

Fhceniceua.      Deep  red,  with  an  iidmlxtiire  of 
scaricit  or  carmine. 

Ph<aoulcopho'riiim.      From  Phfsmixt  date,  and 
phorfio,  to  iM^-ar.     Nat.  Ord.  PalmactiE, 

A  genus  of  rare  and  beautiful  Palms,  nativea 
of  the  Seychelles  Islands.  P-  S^fch^larvm^ 
the  only  representative  of  the  genus,  was 
formerly  called  Steveru^cmia  grttudifalia.  It  is 
a  stem  less  species,  from  whose  biuse  spring 
numerous  leaves  with  copper-coUu-ed  st-alks 
studded  with  black  spines.  The  blade  of  the 
leaf  is  wedge*shaped,  and  of  a  bronzy  bne. 
The  young  leaves  are  of  a  rich  cinnamon- 
brown  color*  This  Palm  is  nowculti%atj:»d  for 
decorative  purposes,  and  is  one  of  th^^  hand- 
somest and  motit  admired  plants  for  thai 
purpose.  Young  plants  are  obtained  from 
seed. 

PhcB'niJc.     Date  Palm.     The  Oreelt  name  of  the 
Date*     Nat.  Ord.  Palmacem. 

This  genus,  thtiugh  n<it  extensive,  i»  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  tlie  order.  The  spe- 
ciee  are  chi<?fly  conflned  to  northern  Africa 
and  tropical  Asia.  Some  of  the  species  art> 
d%varf-growing,  but  they  mostly  atlj»in  the 
heiglit  of  from  flfty  to  sixty  feet.  **  The  Date 
Pattn,  P.  (Lidtfiif^ray  is  cultivated  In  imrtn^oM* 
rpmntlties  all  over  the  northern  parts  of 
Africa,  and  more  sparingly  in  wcetern  Asia 
and  southern  Europe;  aud  In  some  of  these 
countries  its  fruit,  though  only  known  l»y  us 
as  a  pri'scrved  fruit,  affords  the  principal 
food  of  ahirge  pr^tportion  of  the  Inhaliitauts, 
and  likewise  of  the  various  domestic  animals, 
dogs,  horses,  and  camels  Ijciug  alike  pailial 
to  it.  The  tree  usuidly  grows  about  sixty  or 
eighty  feet  high,  and  lives  to  a  great  age. 
trees'offrom  one  to  two  hundred  years  old 
continuing  to  produce  their  annual  en>p  of 
Dales.  The  fruit,  however,  la  not  the  only 
valuable  part  of  this  widely  dispersed  treo; 
for,  as  with  the  Coeoaniit  tree,  nearly  every 
part  is  applied  to  some  usefid  purpose.  The 
huts  of  the  poorer  classes  are  entli-ely  rom- 
structed  of  ite  leaves ;  the  flbre  surrounding 
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the  bases  of  tholr  sUlks  Is  uswl  Un*  making 
ropes  and  conrde  <-<lotti«  the*  BtalkH  tliiMiiHiHvc^B 
lor  crates,  baskets,  broDiiis,  waJkiiiK-s^ticks, 
etc**  and  the  wood  for  building  wuhsiunLinl 
houses;  the  heart  of  thts  younK  leuveH  i^ 
eat^ri  as  a  vegettibie ;  the  sap  n.lTi>r(ls  tin  In- 
tctxicating  be  venire,  though  to  oljtain  it  th*3 
tree  is  destroyetl ;  and  even  tlie  hard  and 
apparently  u&olofis  pits  or  seeds  are  ground 
lu  to  food  for  can leiB . "  T h  is  t  reo  Is  vo rj'  i n  tor- 
f?8ting  to  liotafdrtts,  bm'aiiso  it  was  the  first 
that  drew  th*Mr  attention  to  the  8<>xi.*s  of 
phint8.  It  [^  a  di<iH-ious  tron,  timt  is,  th»i 
mate  flowers  are  on  ona  plant  and  the  feniaie* 
or  fniiting  onf*9,  on  unotlier.  The  male 
Howera  are  eonsiderabi}'  lai'p3r  tlian  the 
fenmle;  and  the  latter,  insteaid  of  stamens, 
have  in  the  centre  tije  rudiments  of  the 
Drtt<*St  atx)ut  the  size  of  sniali  Peas.  The 
two  distinct  sexes  of  the  Date  tiee  appenr  to 
have  been  knt>wn  from  the  reinoLest  antiquity, 
AS  they  are  noticed  by  ali  the  aneientH  who 
describe  the  tree.  IlJs  not  a  iitile  remark- 
able that  there  is  a  diPferenee  in  tlie  frnetlil' 
cathm  of  the  wild  Date  and  the  cultivated, 
though  lH>th  are  pr^'elseiy  the  same  sjjeeies* 
Wild  Dates  impregnate  themselves,  but  the 
cultivated  ones  do  not  without  the  assistance 
of  art.  Theophnijstus  and  Pliny  mentirm  this 
fact;  and  in  every  plantatina  of  Dates  one 
part  of  the  lalK^rofthe  cultivator  consists  in 
collectiog  tJio  llowers  of  thi^  mnh^  Dat«3,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  fcfiifde  with  them,  and 
dispersing  the  pollen  on  the  germs  of  the 
Dates.  So  esst^ntiai  is  this  operation,  that 
thvmgh  the  male  and  female  trrsjs  are  grown 
in  the  same  phmtatirm,  tiie  crop  fails  if  it  be 
not  fierformed.  These  trees  do  ntii  succeed 
well  where  the  nn*an  temi>«*rature  falls  below 
80^;  hence,  they  r<^quir**  the  warmest  of  our 
hot-houses.  Young  plants  nuiy  bo  grown 
frona  the  seeds  taken  from  the  Dates  sold  in 
the  fruit  sUires. 

Pholido'ta.  Hattlesnake  Orchid,  From  pholiM, 
a  scale,  and  otm,  otoa,  un  ear ;  flowers  arranged 
like  an  nar  of  wl^eat,  with  scaly  bnwts.  as  the 
tail  of  a  rattlesnake.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidncecF.. 

A  small  genijs  of  East  Indian  epiphj'tal  Or- 
chids, of  easy  culture,  mainly  requiring  to  be 
grown  on  blocks  of  wotnl  or  ctirk^  in  a  warm, 
tnoist  house.  They  muHt  have  rri-qnt^nt  water- 
lugs  when  growing.  Flowers  white,  or  w^hite 
and  brttwn,  pirodueed  in  imbrieatiHl  and  two- 
ranked  dri>oping  fluwcr  spikes.  Propagated 
by  division, 

Pho'rmlum.  Flax  Lily,  or  New  Zealand  Flax. 
Frtofi  jy/wrwiOH,  a  basket;  referring  to  the  use 
ma^ie  of  the  plant  in  its  native  CLumtry.  Nat, 
Ord*  LUift^ytm* 

F.  tenoje  is  a  native  of  New  Xealiind,  where 
it  is  extensively  used  by  tlie  natives  Insteatl 
of  Flax.  This  plant  Is  handsome,  has  stilT, 
sword-shaped  leaves,  and  orange-colon  d 
flowers,  produced  on  stnuig  spikes,  alt  in- 
nately branched,  and  growing  from  ten  io  lif- 
teen  f«'et  above  the  leaves,  making  it  an 
exceedingly  handsome  and  curi*ms  plant  for 
green diouse  cidtu re.  P,  teniu- rarifgnta,  u*ore 
recently  introduceil,  is  a  v»  ly  Iw^antiful  varie- 
gated-leaved  variety^  which  makes  a  mngn id- 
cent  plant  ftir  lawn  decoration,  or  for  the 
Ifreen-house  and  conservatory.  It  requircn  a 
light  rich  Roib  and  is  pnquigatcd  bj  divJHitm. 
Introduced  tn  1798,    P,  Cookiauum  (syn.  P.  Col- 


ensoh,  of  whieli  there  is  also  a  beantifully 
variegated  variety  is  like  the  above  only 
neater  and  smaller  in  all  its  parl^.  Intro- 
diiccd  inl8(J8. 
Plioti'ma,  From  phokinoBy  shining;  lu  refer- 
ence tiJ  tlie  leaves,     Nat.  Ord.  Homm»m. 

P.  mrnilMhit  the  Chinese  Hawthorn,  is  a 
very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  or  b>w  tiee, 
formerly  called  CraUrgtiM  ijdtbra.  It  is  neiirly 
hardy,  but  thrives  best  when  traineti  against 
a  wall  in  a  sheltered  situation.  The  iilants 
are  propagated  sometimes  by  cuttings  of  the 
ripejicd  wood,  but  more  frequently  by  graft- 
ing or  inareldng  on  some  of  tho  hardy  kinds 
of  C'rata?gns»  P.  Jnponica,  the  Jnpan  Medlar, 
Japan  liuinee.  or  Loquat  (liettcr  kivown  in  cul- 
tivation as  Erhhotr*/u  Jitponini)^  beiirssljowy 
white  dowers  la  pendulous  racemes,  succcu^ded 
by  large  bunches  of  pate,  orange-red,  downy, 
edible  fruit.  The  few  species  that  constitute 
this  genus  are  natives  of  northern  India, 
Chiuii,  and  Jtipan,  with  tme  species  from  Call- 
fort  lia. 

Pliragmi'tes.  Reed.  From  pAraf^moa,  a  hedge ; 
fornjiing  hedges.     Nat,  Ord.  irrammacem. 

P.  communis^  the  only  species,  Is  a  tall- 
growing,  reed-like  plant,  common  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  on  the  south  side  of 
Lon^  Island,  and  in  New  Jei*sey,  and  extend- 
ing to  Florida.  The  plumes  are  gathered  in 
gri'at  quantities  in  the  fall,  and  used  witii 
ornamental  grasses  for  dried  bouquets  and 
decorations. 

Phry'ma.  Lop  seed.  A  Linnean  name  of  nn* 
known  meaning.  P.  Lipk^atachtfti^  the  only 
species,  grows  two  to  tliree  feet  high,  with 
purplish  or  pale  rose-eolored  flowet*s.  It 
bowers  in  July,  ami  iss  common  In  woods  and 
copses. 

Phycella.  A  diminutive  of  pht/kos,  red  Alka- 
iiid  ;  albnling  t<j  the  eob>rof  the  flowers.  Nat, 
O  rd ,  .4  m  1 1 ri/^^iVl< ic<vr . 

A  sniatl  genns  of  halfbardy  bulbous  [dants^ 
from  tlie  mountain  regions  of  Mexico  and 
Sol  lib  Am  e  ri  ca .  T  h  e  se  v  e  ral  s  j  >et  u  es  hn  ve  t  h  e 
same  general  cbarai-t<M\  tlic  Howers  Wing  red 
or  scarlet,  nmrked  with  yellow,  produced  in 
early  summer.  They  Hhould  be  planted  as 
early  in  spring  as  possible,  in  light,  weH- 
drained  ftoil.  After  flowering,  and  as  soon  as 
they  show  sigus  of  ripening,  t^ike  up  and 
store  in  the  Hame  manner  as  Hyacinths.  They 
were  intrt»duc*'d  in  1825,  and  may  be  increased 
by  offsets.  Now  ineluded  under  HippwMrum 
by  some  botanists. 

Phygelius.  Cnpe  Fig-wort,  From  jjfti/<^.  flight, 
and  hrlioH,  the  sun  ;  said  to  love  Bbaile.  Nat. 
On  1 ,  Sf^roph uktriaeeft, 

N.  raptn^iH,  the  only  Bis^cies  yet  Introdnoed, 
and  a  closer  ally  of  \be  Pentstemon,  grows 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  lilgh,  and 
produces  late  in  autumn  tubular  eh oco late- 
crimson  flowers  in  branching  panieles.  It 
was  introduced  in  lK5t>,  and  may  be  increased 
by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 

Phy'lica.  From  phi/Uikfm,  leafy ;  In  allusion  to 
the  abundant  evergreen  foliage.  Nat.  Ord. 
Rhanuunoetii. 

Fretty  little  beatb-like  plants,  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  narrow  leaves, 
nnd  little  terminal  heads  of  fragrant  w^ilte 
flowers,  whieli  liegin  to  appear  ir*  nutumn.  and 
continue    during    winter    and    early   spring. 
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They  are  genemlly  grown  in  a  green-house, 
and  require  the  same  treatnient  as  the  Cai>e 
Heaths*  P.  ericoidea,  the  berft-  known  species, 
has  boon  thoroughly  natundized,  and  covers 
large  tracts  of  land  about  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Phylla^gathiB.  From  phyUim,  a  leaf»  and  aga- 
thfo»,  4livine  ;  referring  to  tlie  beauty  of  the 
folhige.     Nat.  Ovd,  M&UiHiomacew. 

P.  rotundifolia  is  grown  chl<*lly  for  its  large* 
beautiful  leaves,  which  are  a  rich,  glossy, 
metallie  Kreeii  on  the  upper  Bide.  th«  under 
being  bright  red  in  color*  with  very  prominent 
ribs.  It  was  introduced  from  tlie  Malayan 
Poninsula,  and  requires  a  moist,  warniatnios- 
j  phcre  to  grow  it  well.  It  ia  propagated  by 
leaf-cuttings, 

Piiylla^ntlius.  Fromphyllon^  a  leaf,  and  avithoB, 
a  tlower;  the  tlowcrs  are  produced  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaveB.  Kat.  Ord,  EuphorbiacecB, 
A  large  ajid  very  interesting  genus  of  tropi- 
cal plants.  Tlie  Bpecles  include  low,  creeping 
annuals,  and  moderate -si  zed  trees.  They  are 
remarkalilcf^ir  the  neatness  of  the  foliage  and 
general  aspect.  Bevoral  species  are  frequently 
cultivated  on  account  of  the  pretty,  and  at 
the  same  time,  singular  appearance  of  Its  leaf- 
less, leaf-like  brandies,  covered  o\  er  at  the 
edges  with  oiultitudes  of  pink  llowers,  P. 
niva8U8t  and  P.  roseo-pkiwi,  art>  very  desirable 
shrubs  for  the  stove-house:  when  well  grown 
they  have  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  snow. 
They  were  introduced  from  the  8oiith-Si3a 
Islands  In  1873,  and  are  propagatetl  by  root 
cuttings,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood, 

Pliylla'rtliron.  From  phifllon,  a  leaf,  and  arth- 
roHi  a  joint  ■  leaves  supi^osed  to  be  jfilncd.  or 
articulated  on  the  leaf -stalks.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bignoniacefs. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  eon- 
flned  to  the  Islands  of  efistern  Africa,  remark- 
able for  their  peculiar  jointed  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  pink,  and  appear  in  terndnui  and 
axillary  racemes,  producing  a  fruit  much  um'd 
In  jellies.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  the  BifptoniiM,  to  which  they  are  allied. 
Syn,  Arlkro^pkyllum. 

Phy'llis.  From  phijUon,  a  leaf;  the  beauty  of 
the  spe<'ies  la  in  its  leaves.    Nat.  Ord.   Rubi- 

P.  nohla.  Bastard  Hare'a-ears,  1e  an  nraiir 
mental  shrub  growing  from  two  t<ti  three  feet 
high,  and  producing  axillary  corymbs  of  green 
flowers  in  abundance.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands  and  Madeira,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

PhyUoca'ctua.  From  phiflimi,  a  leaf,  and  Cacbta. 
Nat.  Drd.  CariaceiF. 

Several  species  anrl  varieties  of  this  genus 
of  CaciafTtt  urti  cultivated  in  hot-houst^s  and 
green-houses  for  the  sake  of  their  fine  white 
or  crimson  flowers,  Tvhich  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  showy  of  the  order.  Some 
confusion  exists  in  their  nomenelnturt%  owing 
to  many  of  the  sp^*cies  having  fornu'Hy  been 
referred  to  the  genera  Epiphj/lhun,  and  Cereua, 
They  are,  however,  distiuguishisl  from  the 
latter  by  their  curious,  flat,  broad,  leaf  like 
branohefrt ;  and  from  the  former  by  their  flowers 
being  produced  from  the  notches  or  lnd«*n- 
tures  along  theedg<^snf  the  branches,  irmU'ail 
of  at  the  end,  and  having  small,  sepal-lSke 
segments  scattered  wiile  apart  on  the  tube, 
and  the  numerous  long  petals  yariouely  ex- 
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panded,  bo  as  to  form  a  rose-like  funnel, 
or  salver- shaped  corolla,  with  the  stamens 
attached  to  the  orifice  of  the  tube,  the  outer 
ones  being  longer  than  the  inner.  The  princi- 
pal species  described  by  botanists  are  found 
in  Meslco,  Ctmtrai  Americii,  and  Brazil.  P. 
Ackermanni,  a  native  of  Mexico,  has  flowera 
measuring  as  much  as  seven  inches  aen>a6» 
and  of  a  rich  scarlet  color,  like  those  of  some 
varieties  of  Cerem  ttpeciosissimua,  with  broad, 
ve  r  y  B  h  an>-  p  oi  u  te<l ,  a  I  igh  t  ly  wavod  petals.  ltd 
stems  are  rounded  at  the  base,  and  bear^IltU^ 
tufta  of  short  bristles,  and  ita  flat  branches 
are  fi-om  two  to  two  and  a  half  Inches  broad, 
and  waved  or  deeply  dented  along  the  margin. 
P.  an{}idiger  is  a  West  Mexican  species,  and  \a 
remai'kable  for  having  its  flat  bi-auches  deeply 
and  sharply  lobed,  so  as  to  reaemble  plnuately 
cut  leaves,  the  lobes  almost  forming  rights 
angled  triangles;  its  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  fragTant,  have  brownish  petals,  and  pure 
white  inner  ones.  The  branches  and  st-ems 
of  P  Hfxikeri  are  flat,  and  deeply  crenated ; 
they  grow  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and 
bear  white,  agreeably  fragrant  flowers  on  the 
margins  of  the  stems.  P  Phyllanthits,  often 
errcmeouwly  called  the  Nlght-bloonilng  Cereus, 
bears  large,  creamy- white  flowers,  nine  to 
twelve  inches  in  longtii,  opening  at  night  and 
exhaling  a  iicculiar  odor,  P.  PhyllanthoideHy 
resembling  the  latter,  has  much  smaller 
flowers,  the  petals  being  colored  rose  and 
white  in  irregular  streaks.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  species,  and  one  of  the  most  florif- 
erous  of  the  family.  Many  other  forms  are 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  :  all  the  species  are 
readily  increased  by  cuttings,  which  should 
be  allowed  trO  dry  a  day  or  two  after  being 
taken  off. 

Phyllocla'dufl^  Fri>m  phyllon,  a  leaf,  and  Wa- 
do«,  a  branch  ;  alluding  to  the  phyllodia  which 
are  charaeteristic  A  small  genus  of  Chni/erm^ 
consisting  of  trees,  natives  of  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  and  Borneo.  The  characters  of  the 
foliage  and  fruit  serve  to  distinguish  this  genus 
from  its  netir  ally  Ikuvn/dium.  P.  rhotnlfOidaHUp 
the  Celery-topped  Pine,  is  In  ctdtivation  asan 
ornamental  tr**e,  as  is  also  P.  /ricAomanotdea, 
the  bulk  of  which  yields  a  red  dye, 

Phyllo'dea.  Flattened  leaf-like  petioles  (with- 
out blades).  A  large  numberof  the  Australlaii 
Acacias  bear  no  true  leaves,  l*tjt  FhlUodea^ 
which  perform  the  same  functions. 

Fhyllo'doce.  From  phylloHt  a  leaf,  and  lioloeii^ 
to  shine;  in  allusion  to  the  shining  leaves. 
Nat.  Ord.  KricaceiM'. 

A  genua  of  small  heatli*like  shrubs  inhabit* 
ing  tlie  mountainous  I'egions  of  Europe,  Asia* 
and  North  America,  Flowers,  blue,  pink,  or 
purple,  usually  nodding  on  solititry  or  um- 
belled  peduncles  at  the  summit  of  the 
iinuii'lies.  Our  native  species,  F.  Itijrifalia^  la 
found  on  l\w  alpine  summits  of  the  monntalns 
of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  northward. 

Phyllo'ma.  From  phyllon,  a  lc;af,  and  loma^  m 
fringe ;  in  reference  to  the  colon?d  edges  of 
the  leaves  of  the  first  discovered  species. 
Nat.  Onl.  LUiaceo'. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  succulent 
plants,  silled  to  At4>e.  They  grow  well  In 
sandy  loam,  and  ai-e  readily  inoreasod  by 
suckers.     8yu,  LottUAlojtkyllum. 
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Phyllo'stachys.  Fnnu  phyllon^  a  l«af,  and 
stitch  t/H^  a,  &[uk<^ ;  aUuiHTJg  to  the  branch  lets 
b<MTig  funiiBhed  with  lefives.  Nat.  Ord. 
GntminacetB. 

A  genus  of  tree-like  Chinese  and  Japanese 
gra&so8,  with  half- round  sti^ius,  promiheiit 
lobee  and  leaf- bearing  branch  lets  in  fasckdea 
or  tufts.  P.  Nitp'a,  produces  thfj  WliaE^ee 
Canes,  whk'h,  *' although  shinder,  are  noiirly 
solid,  and  apiK»ar  to  be  g«>neraily  used  for 
such  purposes  as  rt^quiro  great  strength  and 
toughness.  Chairs,  pi f^o- stems,  and  wal king- 
sticks  are  often  seen  in  England  made  from 
the  culms  of  this  speelee/*  P.  bambiuioidt^s 
grows  from  ten  to  twelve  fe^t  high,  the 
jrellow  reed-hke  culnts,  T>c?lng  vmarnied,  very 
'  Bmooth  above,  and  with  very  prominent  nodes» 
Phyllo^ta.  From  pkylhn,  a  leaf,  and  oua,  oHa^ 
an  ear;  ref^^Tring  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves* 
Nat.  Old.  LtgummoHm. 

A  genu*  of  AuBtralian  flhruba»  closely  allied 
to  DWwynhi  and  AotnA,  and  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment.  P,  PhiUcoides  with 
yeUow  tlowere  forming  leafy  heads  or  spikes 
is  the  only  fip«^eios  in  cultivation.  Syns.  P. 
attpera,  P.  coinona^  and  P>  sqtitirro»a. 

FliyUotaB'uiimi.  A  g*'nns  of  Aroid^'tB,  estab- 
listied  on  a  New  GreniiiHan  species,  formerly 
<.'aUod  Xanihosimi.  It  resembles  the  Caiadium, 
but  differs  in  its  persistent  leaveSt  acrid, 
milky  juiee,  and  the  absence  of  rudimentary 
organs.  P.  Lindmi  has  large  hastate-oblong, 
deep  green  leHv**s;  the  mid- rib  and  the 
numerouii^  well  11*45  ned  veins  of  wlueh  are  clear 
Ivory  white.  It  Is  a  most  showy  variugat^id 
plant  for  the  warm  gre^^n-house.  Introduced 
from  New  Grenada  in  1H71, 

Phyllo'xera.     See  Inseets. 

Fhy'Uum.  A  sepal.  In  Greek  compound,  a 
leaf,  a-4  Dlphylious ;  two-leaved,  Triphyllous, 
three-hiavfd,  etc. 

Phymato'dea.  A  genus  of  FeroB,  now  Included 
under  Poti/podinm. 

Phy'salia.  Ground  Cherry,  Straw^berrj' Tomato. 
Fr*tm  phyMa,  a  blatlder;  alluding  to  the 
inilated  calyx.     Nat.  Gnl.  Sohinncem. 

A  genus  t»f  Amv^rican,  principally  Mexican 
plants,  sevi*ral  spccitrs  of  which  are  in  culti- 
vation. P.  Alkekenffi  is  tlie  Strawberry  To- 
mato comuion  in  cultivated  grounds  and  waste 
places,  having  become  naturalized  from 
Europe.  P.  Prravmna  edidut,  the  Capo  Goosh- 
^berry,  a  native  of  South  America,  is  occasion- 
Jly  grown  as  a  d<>SHcrt  fruit,  some  pctiple 
'    Qg  itb  peculiar  flavor, 

Ftiyftla'nthus.  From  phtfna^  a  blatlder,  and 
atUhoSt  a  llow*»r;  alluding  to  the  corolla  being 
inflated  at  the  base.     Nat.  Ord.   AiicUpiada- 

A  small  gen  u  k  of  gr#'en-house  climbing  plants, 
nati%"e8  of  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ay  res.  P.  ntlimH 
1  bears  Immenat' quaiitilies  of  pure  white,  fra- 
rant  flowers.  In  axillary  clusters^  very  much 
[Ike  a  single  TuijcroHC,  which  are  much  used 
In  the  formation  of  liouipiets  during  the  sum- 
mer  months.     It  i-r*  well  adapt^'d  fi>r  covering 
trelli^pfi,  or  for  any  Bituatlou  where  a  climber 
is  required,  and  succeeds  best  in  thf*  warmcBt 
'*  lotion.     It  has   large  and  handsome  seed- 
Is   which     look   like  oval    gourds,   and 
i      ii.  when  opcn+'d,  are  found  to  contain  the 
»eed«i,  enveloped  in  a  quanttty  of  flue,  silky 
subbtance,  which  looks  like  the  cocoons  of 
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fiilk-wornis  after  tlie  fine  silk  has  been  spun 
off.  They  are  rapid  growers,  sometimes 
growing  twenty  feet  in  a  summer.  They 
require  the  protection  of  the  green- house  dur- 
ing winter.  A  wonderful  peculiarity  of  this 
plant  is  its  power  to  trap  insccls.  For  this  rea- 
son Professor  George  Thurber  has  well  named 
it  '*The  Cruel  Plant,'*  and  describes  the  trap 
contrivance  thus:  **The  anthers  are  so 
placed  that  their  spreatiing  colls  form  a  series 
of  notches  in  a  ring  around  the  pistil.  The 
hmeot,  In  putting  Its  probohci^  down  for  the 
honey,  must  ptLss  It  into  out*  of  thene  notches, 
and  in  attempting  to  withdraw  it,  the  end  Is 
sure  to  get  wiught  in  a  notch,  boot-jack 
fashion,  as  it  were,  and  the  more  the  insect 
pnlls^  the  more  its  trunk  Is  drawn  towards 
the  ptdnt  of  the  notch."  Thus  caught,  the 
insect  starves  to  death;  hence,  the  well- 
deser\^ed  name  of  '*  Cruel  Plant.*'  It  was 
introduced  in  lX3i\  and  is  propagated  by  out- 
tings  or  by  see  lis. 
Physic-nut-tree.  Curcas  (JcUropha)^  pttrgans, 
Phyai'dlum.  A  synonym  for  Atigekmia, 
Phyaochlal'oa.  From  phij>ia,  a  bladder,  and 
ehhdmit  an  outer  garment;  alluding  to  the 
inflated  calyx.     Nat.  Ord.  Sohimice^. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  herbaceotis 
perennials,  natives  of  O^ntral  Asia.  The 
three  introduced  species  produce  their  very 
tdegant  flt>wcrs  early  in  the  season  and  are 
therefore  desirable  plants  for  the  herlmceousi 
herder.  They  thrive  in  any  light  garden  soli, 
and  are  iriereased  by  seed  orhydivitiion.  8yn. 

Phyfioste'gia,  From  pktfsa,  a  bladder*  and 
Hkijt'^  a  covering;  alluding  to  the  calyx.  Nat. 
Urd.  LttbiatiF. 

A  grnus  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
natives  of  Nr»rth  and  9c Kith  America.  P. 
Virgmi(in(u  P-  imhrknta.  and  P.  (IniHctdataj  are 
the  most  desiral*l<'Bpccie8,  and  produce  white, 
pink,  puridt\  and  red  llowert*,  in  terminal, 
leafless  clusters.  They  are  nearly  allied  to 
Drnmr^thahimf  and  require  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Piiysostelma,  From  ph}fS(t,  a  bladder,  and 
^h'htift,  a  gir<lle;  alluding  to  the  Bhape  of 
corona  scales.     Nat.  Ord.  AMf'i4^pinduia'.<t. 

A  small  genus  of  plaiit*stove.  climbing, 
glabrous  shrubs,  natives  of  the  Malayan 
Arcldpeliigo.  P,  W^tUichii,  the  only  species  in 
cultivation,  has  green  and  yellow  flowere  with 
coriaceous,  almost  velnless  leaves.  It  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  Hoffat  to  which  genua 
it  is  closely  id  lied. 

Phyaosti'gma.  Ordeal  Bean  of  Old  Calabar, 
From  phiiHa,  a  blaildcr.  and  Hiigma;  the 
bearded  style  Is  terminated  by  a  large, 
<dilique  hotKj,  covering  the  stigma.  Nat* 
O  r 1 1 .  L*77»  m  iiMam. 

P.  rtmnoHum  is  a  climbing  plant,  the  seeds 
nt  whicli  are  extreniely  poisonous,  and  are 
em  ployed  by  the  natives  of  Ohl  Calabar  as  an 
ordeal;  persons  susiwcted  of  witchcraft  or 
other  cHrue  l>idng  compefled  to  eat  them 
until  th"'y  vomit  or  die— the  former  being 
r«^g«nled  *is  a  proof  of  InntK^ence — the  latter 
of  guilt. 

Physu'rua.  From  phif»a,  a  bladder,  and  aura,  a 
tnib     Nat.  Urd.  Ordiida4^(r. 

A  snudi  genus  of  Irively  little  Orchids, 
both  fc»piphytal  and  tenses  trial,     natives    of 
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South  America.  P.  piehm,  is  ono  of  the  most 
delicatHly-V>eautifiil  <»hji?cts  which  the  ro- 
fif»arehois.  of  modern  tKitaniBUs  liave  furnished 
to  our  collections.  Its  heaves  are  a  rich, 
tender  green,  rritleuiated  with  iiiimherle&s 
silvery-looking  veins,  of  the  most  exquisite 
inHrkingSf  iinving  the  appeaniucQ  of  a  net- 
work of  Bilvi*r  on  a  pround  of  bri^^'lit  green 
velvet.  It  requires  the  Siime  trt'atfnent  as 
An(£4rto€kihmf  to  wiiicli  it  is  nearly  alU(Hl, 

Phyte'lephas.  Vegetable  Ivory  Nut.  Prom 
phiftony  a  plant,  anti  dephas,  ivory ;  buttons 
and  toys  are  made  from  the  hard  albumen  of 
the  nuts.     Nat.  Ord.  Palmarefr. 

P,  marrocurpa,  the  Ivory  Plaint  of  South 
America,  \a  the  rejirei^t^nUitive  of  a  eurious 
gt.*nus  closely  allied  to  the  Palms,  and  having 
tiieir  haltit;  but  they  differ  from  them  in 
having  an  indefinite  number  of  stamenSt  and 
on  taat  axn^ouut  are  rt^gardi^d  by  some  bota- 
nists 1%^  the  type  of  a  ne  pa  rate  natural  orrler, 
Phytelephnnlcfr.,  Tlie  separation,  however, 
hiis  not  yet  been  mnde,  Ttiere  are  two 
species,  similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  and  l:H>th  inhabit  the  same 
IrM^ality,  J^**  f«acriicar/)/i,  the  large-seetird 
speeies,  is  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
S(»uth  America,  and  was  known  to  botanists 
long  before  the  nuts  iiad  a  eummerelal  value. 
It  Inhabits  dtimp  localities,  &uch  as  valleys 
and  banks  of  rivei-s,  and  is  found  not  only  on 
the  coast  n»gions,  as  at  Darit^n,  but  altio  on 
mountains  rising  3,000  feet  above  tiie  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  gentually  found  in  detached 
grf^ves,  seldom  intcrmixerl  with  other  trees. 
The  trunk  is  always  pulled  down,  partly 
by  its  own  weight,  and  partly  by  its 
aerial  roots,  which  it  pos-^iessHS  in  common 
with  the  Pandanus,  to  which  It  Is  allied.  It 
thus  forms  a  creeping  stem,  wldch  is  fre- 
quently twenty  feet  long,  but  is  seldom 
higher  than  six  fei»t.  The  top  is  crowned 
with  from  txvelve  to  twiurty  lr*avi>s,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  foot  buig.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  scparah^  tnos,  ami  the 
trunk  of  the  male  plant  is  always  more  erect 
and  taller  than  that  of  the  female.  The  tlow^ 
ers  are  produced  in  axillary  elu filers,  and 
emit  a  prtwerful  perfume.  The  fruit,  a  col- 
lection of  six  or  seven  drupes,  forms  clusters, 
which  are  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  at  first 
erect,  but  iiltiniately  hanging  down  when  the 
weight  iu'*ri'a'^cs.  A  plant  tw^ars  at  one  time 
from  six  to  eight  of  these  hejid^,  each  weigh- 
ing, when  ripe,  about  twenty-five  pounds- 
Each  drupe  contains  from  six  to  nine  seeds  or 
nuts.  The  seed  at  first  ctuituins  a  clear, 
insipid  fluid,  with  which  travelers  allay  their 
thirst;  afterward  this  liquor  become.'^  milky 
and  sweet.  When  matured,  U  is  ahm»st  as 
hard  as  ivory.  These  ntjts  are  g*i(  hered  In 
hirge  quantities  by  the  natives,  and  sc)ld  to 
traders,  who  are  allowed  on  shore  only  sutll- 
eiently  long  to  make  their  purchases,  and  are 
compelled  to  return  to  their  vesawls  at 
night. 

Phyte^uma.  Horned  Ramplon.  LinoeBus 
adopted  this  name  from  Dinscoridea;  meim- 
ing  unknown.     Nut.  OrtL  Campanulaetm* 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  the  majority  of  which  are  lnt«?re8tlng 
aids  in  the  emb»*lljshnient  of  rf>ck  work  or 
siuiihir  places,  where  they  sp<*edily  extend 
themselves.    They  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
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tempi?rate  parthof  Europe  and  Asia,  and  have 
long  been  under  cultivation.  Propagated  by 
seeds  or  by  division. 
Phytola'cca^  Poke  Weerl,  or  Scoke^bi^rry* 
From  phi/ton,  a  plant,  and  la^^cu^  lae  ;  the<?rim- 
son  color  of  th»  fruit.    Nat.  Ord.  Phytoiae' 

P,  dufcandria,  our  commtm  Virginia  Pokd 
Weed,  is  tiie  type  of  the  germs.  At  homo  It 
is  a  rank  weed.  In  Portugal  It  Is  said  to  lie 
cultivated  for  the  berries,  the  juice  of  which 
Is  used  to  color  Port  wine.  The  root  has 
medical  qtialities.  The  young  shoots  in 
spring  are  often  used  by  country  people  aa  a 
stibslitute  for  Asparagus, 

Phytolacca'ceaB.  A  natural  order  of  under* 
shrubs  or  herbs,  with  alternate,  en tli-e,  often 
dotted  leaves,  natives  of  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Tliere  is  frequently  much  acridity  In 
the  plants  of  this  order,  and  some  of  them 
act  as  irritant  emetics,  and  purgatives.  The 
order  which  was  long  confounded  with 
Ckfncrpodiaeem,  contains  twenty  known 
genera,  including  Phytolacca^  and  ^ivinict^  and 
about  eighty  species. 

Piaasaba  or  Picaba  Fiber.     See  Leopoldinia, 

PPcea.  Silver  Fir.  Frompij-,  pitch;  the  trees 
produce  abundance  of  resin.  Nat.  Ord.  0cm- 
iferm. 

A  genus  of  mostly  hardy  evergreen  trees 
formerly  included  in  the  genus  Ahie»,  The 
difference  In  the  genera  is  very  slight^  con- 
sisting only  in  the  shape  of  their  cones,  and 
the  bracts  not  failing  away  from  the  ash*  at 
matur-ity,  as  in  Abks.  As  no  two  works  on 
Cani/erm  agree,  and  the  genera  AhipJt  and 
Pia>a,  are  generally  transposed,  weftjlhiwthe 
names  generallv  accepted  by  nurserj^men  in 
tills  country  and  England.  P.  p^'cHnata,  the 
Silver  Fir,  has  rich  green  foliage*  silvery 
underneath.  It  Is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
stands  pruning  well,  P.  CejihnUmicn^  bush> 
like  when  young,  hut  eventually  pyrafnidal,  i» 
a  bcautiftii  species,  ai»d  generally  hardy.  P. 
firma^  the  Jiipanese  Silver  Fir,  Is  one  of  the 
most  vigonuis  and  hardy,  and  is  a  distinct 
and  interesting  species.  P.  Nordmanniana. 
introtlueed  from  the  Crimea  in  18i8,  is  one 
of  the  most  stately  and  symmetrical  as  w«iU 
as  efTective  of  evergreen  trees.  It  Is  c»f  slow 
growth,  with  dark -green,  massive  foUagi?, 
silvery  underneath;  the  contract  between  its 
old  and  new  grtiwth  being  most  charming. 
P.  Pk-hUh  the  Siberian  Silver  Fir,  has  very 
dark  green  leaves,  soft  and  rich  to  the  touch. 
P.  Pin^iapo,  is  a  very  handsome  di^nsely* 
bninched  species,  resembling  P.  Ccpkalonifia^ 
Imt  not  entirely  hardy  in  this  latitude  There 
are  uuiny  other  desirable  species,  such  as, 
P,  VeUchii,  P.  nabUis,  P.  awiofeiiis,  P,  pf.e- 
timiia  compacta,  etc. » for  descriptions  of  which 
see  nursery  catalogues. 

Piceus.     Black,  changing  to  brownish  black» 

Pickerel  Weed.     See  Pontetkria, 

Picotee.  One  of  the  florist's  varieties  of  Dkm- 
thujt  Crirtfophyllits.    See  Dianihiuii. 

Piororhi'xa.  From  jyikroH,  bitter,  and  rhtsa,  a 
nx)t ;  in  allusion  to  the  bitterness  of  the  iiH>t- 
Kat.  Ord,  Scropkulariaertr, 

P,  Kurrova  is  a  har.ly  perennial  plant,  a 
fiative  of  the  Himaliiyas.  the  thick  root  of 
which  is  used  in  Hindoo  medicine. 

Pie'roea.    A  synonym  of  /tiVtnia. 
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Pineda,  A  name  appl  ted  to  the  Muses  fromiheir 
supposed  atmde  at  Pieria*  in  TheBsaly,  Nat. 
Ord,  EriccLcecE. 

A  genus  of  low-growlug  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Himalayas,  Japan,  and  north- 
western America.  The  flowers  are  white, 
rarely  red,  borne  in  terfiiinal  raceuiea  very 
much  n-*^erabling  the  Androfiuda,  from  which 
genus  tiiey  havn  been  Bepanitefl.  P.  Japmiica 
ele^ntiMsimii,  is  a  very  ele^'nnt  ylirub,  ita  leaves 
being  beautifully  marKiued  with  white.  Syn. 
Aiidromrda  Juponica  luirifgata. 

Pigeon  Berry.     Phijtohteca  dfieandra. 

Pigeon  Pea.    S4_*e  Cajamm  Indk'tts. 

Pig' weed.     The  popular  name  of  Chenapodium 

Pig-nut.  A  common  name  for  the  fruit  of  a 
ftpeeles  of  Hickory,  Car^a  p^jrclna. 

Pilea,  From  pileos^  a  cap ;  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  one  of  the  dlvisioufci  of  the  perianth.  Nat. 
Orfi.  Urtieacem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  annual  or  perennial 
herbaceouB  plan  to,  most  of  which  may  be  de- 
Borlbed  aB  mere  weeds,  P.  m  i^xophylla,  k  now n 
as  the  Artillery  Plant  (syn,  P.  muMCona), 
1b  ft  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  is  a 
useful,  low-growing,  mossy  looliing  plant, 
remarkable  for  the  manner  In  which  it  dis- 
charges its  pollen  grains.  When  the  flowers 
Are  ready  to  expand  the  least  mol8ture 
causes  the  calyx  to  expand,  and  the  pollen 
is  thrown  out  with  great  force  to  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  foot.  By  putting  a  plant 
when  in  flower  quit-klj*  in  a  vessel  of  warm 
water,  these  discharges  will  be  rapidly  kept 
up  for  some  minutes,  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  miniature  artillery,  both  tn  sound 
and  smoke.  Tiie  plants  are  well  adapted  for 
baskets,  stands,  or  rockeries,  and  are  exten- 
sively used  for  massing  with  Echevcrias  and 
other  plants  used  Iti  **  carpet  bedding."  P. 
reUculoiat  P*  hemiatv^olki,  P,  aerpf/UifoUa,  and 
other  Bpecies,  are  lased  for  hanging- baskets, 
vases,  etc. ;  they  all  have  the  same  peeultar- 
itles  and  are  easily  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Plleua.  The  name  given  to  the  broad  expanded 
part  in  Mushrooms  and  allied  groups  of  the 
larger  Fungi. 

Pili.     Hairs. 

Piliferoiia.    Tipped  with,  or  bearing  hairs. 

Pill  wort.  The  common  name  of  the  genus 
PUtiliiria. 

Plloca'rpiia.  From  pUos,  a  cap,  and  karpos^  a 
fruit ;  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  berries. 
Nat.  Ord.  RutacetE. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  green-house  plants, 
natives  of  tropical  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  P.  parnnatifoUwi,  has  purple  flowers 
in  crowded  racemes  eighteen  Inches  lojig;  It 
Is  *>ne  of  the  plants  whloh  furnishes  the  Jabo- 
randi  of  commerce.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood. 

Filoce'reua.  From  pUo8,  wool,  and  (kraut; 
alluding  to  the  long  hairs  upon  the  eplxie 
cushions,     Nat.  Ord.  Ca^tacffp. 

The  well-known  Old  Man  Cactus,  and  a  few 
allied  species,  have  ijeen  H**panited  under  thU 
name  from  the  gi*nu8  Otpw*,  but,  as  in  other 
genera  of  C<iciac*!fe,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters are  scarcely  of  generic  irnpt>rtitnce.  All 
the  species  are  natives  of  Mexico  and  tropical 
America.  P.  setiiliA,  the  Old  Man  Cactus,  the 
one  met  in  our  green-houses,  but  by  no  means 
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common,  is  usually  «een  from  one  to  two  feet 
high,  and  rarely  three,  but  in  Mexico,  its 
native  country,  it  attains  a  height  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet,  witli  a  diameter  of 
nine  or  tA^n  inches,  ajid  its  lluted  character 
gives  It  somewhat  the  appcJirance  of  an  archi- 
tectural column.  The  stem  is  divided  into 
thirty  or  forty  narrow  furrows,  with  cori^e- 
sponding  ridges,  which  are  furnished  at  very 
short  distances  with  tufts  of  white  spines, 
surrounded  by  numerous  long,  Ilexiblo  white 
hairs,  resembling  the  gray  haii's  of  an  old 
man's  head ;  lience  has  arisen  not  only  the 
cctmmen  name  of  the  plant,  but  also  its  scien- 
tific appellation.  When  young  tlie  stems  are 
fleshy  and  succulent,  but  when  they  get  old 
their  tissue  becomes  filled  with  an  extraordi- 
nary quantity  of  Binall  sand-like  grains,  com- 
posed of  oxalate  of  lime,  not  less  than  from 
sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  having  been  found  in 
individual  stems.  This  genus  requires  the 
same  culture  as  other  Cacti,  and  is  increased 
In  tiie  same  manner. 

Pllo'gyne  anavla.  A  very  beautiful  climbing 
plant  be  lunging  to  the  Nat,  Ord.  Cucurbit  ace£R, 
It  is  a  rapid-growing  plant,  with  small, 
glossy  green  leaves,  rendering  It  desirable  for 
covering  verandas  or  trellises.  It  is  also  a 
splendid  liouse  plant.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish-white, and  quito  fragrant.  This  plant 
was  introduced  Into  the  United  States  about 
1875  from  South  Africa,  by  way  of  Germany, 
and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  It  Is 
described  in  ** Nicholson's  Dictionary"  under 
the  nam^of  Zehtieria,  and  the  correct  name  is 
given  as  Mdothrki  %mn€lata, 

Piloae.    Covered  with  long,  soft  haira 

Pilot- w^eed.     Silphium  hiciniatum, 

PUnla'rla.  From  pilula,  a  little  ball  or  pill; 
alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  Leads  of  the 
iHiproductive  organs.  Nat.  Ord.  Marsihacem. 
A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants  found  in 
temperate  Europe  and  Asia,  Australia  and 
North  America.  They  are  often  cultivated  In 
aquaria. 

Pilu'mna.  Prom  pilofi  or  pik^ofi,  a  cap ;  shape  of 
the  flowers.     Nat.  Ord.  Orehida4XiE. 

A  small  genus  of  Peruvian  epiphytal  Or- 
chids. They  have  medium-sized  flowers,  of  a 
white,  or  greenish-white  color,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  spikes  of  from  three  to  five.  They 
are  remarkabio  for  their  delicious  fragr*iuee- 
They  succeed  well  in  a  cool  house,  and  should 
be  grown  in  leaf  mfuitd  and  sphagnum  moss. 
They  were  introduced  in  1B43,  and  are 
increased  by  division. 

Plmelea.  From  pimeU,  fat;  referring  to  the 
viscid  matbir  on  the  leaves  of  some  speoles. 
Nat.  Ord,  Thymelticem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  ever- 
green shrubs,  natives  of  Australia,  Ttksmanla 
and  New  Zealand.  They  make  handsome 
plants  in  English  green-houses,  and  produce 
many  t-erminal  clusters  of  white,  rose,  or  yel- 
low flower^  of  great  beauty,  but  our  hot,  dty 
summers  are  not  contjenial  to  them.  They 
were  Introduced  In  1824,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings. 

Pime'nta.  Allspice  Tree.  From  pimerUo^  the 
Spanish  name.     Nat,  Ord.  MyrtacetE, 

P,  Tulgnr'm,  the  only  species,  Is  an  extremely 
handsonic  tree,  a  native  of  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies^  especially  of  the  island 
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of  Jamaica,  whenco  the  berries  or  Fim*»nto  of 
commerce  ar»*  exported  in  largo  qnantitlf*H. 
This  tree  grows  tf>  the  height  of  almut  thirty 
feet,  with  aBm«K»th  brown  trunk  and  shining 
green  leaves,  reBemhling  those  of  the  Bay ; 
the  branches  coming  out  on  all  Bides^  the 
trees  are  clothed  in  the  moBt  luxuriant 
fulifige.  The  great  profusion  t»f  white  flowers 
contnista  pledstngly  with  the  dark  grt'cn 
leavert,  the  whole  formiug  an  t^bjeit  of  vego 
table  bi^auty  rarely  eurpwAi^d;  while  the  rich 
perfume  which  the  (lowers  exhale  renders  an 
itBseuibhige  of  these  trees  one  of  the  most 
delicious  plantations  of  even  a  tropical  clime. 
The  Pimento  tree  grows  spontjineoiirily  in 
many  pttrts  of  Jamaica,  but  abounds  rnon* 
partieularly  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
ifciland,  In  elevated  spots  near  the  coast. 
When  a  n*"*w  piantation  is  t^^  be  formed,  no 
regular  plan  ting  or  &owin^  takes  place*  It  is 
usual  to  [ippn*prhitn  a  piece  of  land  either  in 
the  iieighborhfiod  of  a  plantation  alreaily 
ftirmed,  or  in  a  part  of  the  wuodlanrls  where 
thet?e  trees  are  .scatbr^ed  in  a  native  state. 
The  land  is  then  cleared  of  a!l  wt»od  except 
these  trees,  which  are  left  standing,  ami  t!ie 
felled  timber  la  allowed  t<j  remain,  wrhere  it 
falls  to  decay.  In  the  course  of  a  year  young 
Pimento  plants  are  found  springing  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  laud.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the 
land  is  thoroughly  clean'd,  only  those  plants 
being  left  that  promise  a  vigorous  growth  ; 
these  arrive  at  tnaturity  in  from  Ave  to  seven 
years,  Piantations  are  thus  formed  with 
apparently  little  trouble;  this,  however,  can 
only  be  done  la  those  part-^  where  the  tre«  Is 
of  spontaneous  growth.  This  tree  is  puix^ly 
a  child  of  Nature,  and  Beems  to  mock  all  the 
labors  of  man  in  his  emlcavors  U^  extend  or 
Improve  its  growth;  not  one  attempt  in  fifty 
to  propagate  the  young  plants  or  to  raise 
them  from  the  seed,  in  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  Is  not  found  growing  spontaneously, 
having  succeeded.  The  berries  have  tty  be 
gathered  very  &:>on  after  the  flowers  fade  ;  If 
left  to  ripen  on  the  tree  they  Ioho  their  pun- 
gf3ncy,  and  become  valuelesSp  When  picked 
they  are  spread  out  thinly  on  floors,  exposed 
to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  for  about  a  w^eek, 
or  until  lit  for  exportation. 

Pime'nto.    The  dried  berries  of  the  West  Indian 
Emjejim  Pimtnfa^  and  A^  acrw. 

PimperneL    See  AnmjiUlia. 
Plna'cese.    A  natural  order  now  Included  under 
Coni/erte. 

Piua'nga.    A  local  Malayan  name.     Nat.  Ord. 
Palmac&B, 

A  genus  of  stove-house  Palms,  usiuiUy  low 
and  slender-stemmed,  natives  of  India  and 
the  Malayan  Archip**lago.  They  are  very 
ornamental  plants,  and  are  closely  allied  to 
Stafottkia,  and  Areca,  under  which  genera 
some  of  the  species  are  pUw?ed  by  botanists. 
P.  Hpet^iabiliM,  is  a  very  ohoieii  and  beautiful 
BpeoieB,  the  dark  green  leaves,  nu>ttled  with 
light  gi-een,  and  the  nerves  prominently 
raised  on  the  upp»*r  surfat»e,  the  under  sur- 
fat^e  having  a  light  silveiy  appearance,  P. 
Itpula,  is  another  elegant'-growing  Palm,  the 
young  Jeavos  ha\ir»g  a  brown-crlms*>n  tint, 
gradually  changing  an  the  fulifige  matures. 

Place necti'tla,     Lifullev  wiys  this  Is  **a  nann* 
under  which  some  plants  allied  to  CordyUne, 
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and  DfiMtfUrurrit  have  been  sent  out  by  Belgian 
horticLilturists.  It  is  supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  blunders  of  ignorant  gardeners,  who 
mistook  the  plant  for  a  Freycifi€Ha,  but  who 
wrote  the  name  so  badly  that  it  waa  read  as 
above,*'  The  species  ure  described  as  a  genua 
of  LiliacecP;  under  tlie  name  of  Beoiicamia, 
which  see, 

Pl^nckneya,    A  genus  of  small  trees,  natlvea  of 

the  Southern  States  from  Carolina  to  Florida, 
and  belonging  to  the  N«t.  Ord.  Ruhiac^iJt. 

P.  pubt'tis,  the  Bitter-bark  Tree,  is  quit<?  a 
handsome  tre«%  with  red  dow*ny,  purjdlsh- 
spotted  flowers,  and  large,  downy,  ovate 
leaves,  rendered  still  more  conspicuous  by 
reason  of  the  large  pink  bracts  underneath 
the  iii florescence. 

PincaaMon  Flower,    The  genus  Seabiotta, 

Pine-apple.     See  Ananat^sa. 

Pine  barren  Beauty,  or  Little  Pixie.    Ptfiddof^ 

tktira  barbukUa. 

Pine-tree.    The  popular  name  for  Piniim;   the 

name  Is  also  applied  to  several  other  genera. 
Ale  ppo  or  J  e r usale m ,     PinwM  HeUepenaiis. 
AmtH>yna.     Damarra  oHenialia. 
Austrian,     I*inu^  Au^triaea. 
Bhotan,     Pimin  exfvhta, 
Blaj-'k.     Ptmifi  AuHtriftCfi. 
Black,  of  Nrw  Zeahuid.  Ptnioasrpus  ferrugiMiea, 

and  P*  ifpmjta. 
Brazilian.    Araucarm  BrtatUemaUi, 
Calabrian.     Pin  its  Larida, 
Californian  Giant.     P£iiua  Lamhertimia, 
Celery-leavtHl,  of  New  Zealand.     Pkifllodadus 

ttHch&manoidfJi, 
Celerj'- leaved,     of     Ti^mania.      PkyUoektduM 

rhombaidalis. 
Chill,    jlrau^^rtrta  imbrieaia. 
Chinese*    Finns  Sinensis. 
Chines©  Laoe-bark.    Piuus  Bungeana* 
Co  wrle  or  Ka  u  rl .     Dam  a  rra  Australis , 
Crimean.     PinuJ*  Palln^iana. 
Cluster.     Phtyji  PinciHU^r, 
Cypress,    Frrtiella  verrucosa^ 
Frankincense.     P\n%m  Tmia, 
Georgia.     Pimts  a  ttstralis. 
Golden.     Pinva  Kfrmpferi, 
Hickory.     Pinus  Balfour  tana. 
Highland,     Finns  nylrej*frit*,  var.  horisonicUis. 
Hudson's  Bay.     PinuM  Banksiana. 
Italian  St4>ne.     Fintis  Pint'a, 
Kauri  or  Cowrie.     J>amarra  Australis* 
King.     Abies  Wehbiana. 
Labrador  or  Banksjan.    Pintm  Bunksicma* 
Loblolly.     Pifuis  Tilda. 
Mahogany,     PodornrjniS  Totanu 
Mtmtercy,     PiniM  ifmiijnis, 
Mnrett>n  Bay.     ArnttiutHa  Cuffninifhttmi, 
Mountain.     Pin»s  Movtuyjki  and  P  pamuUi* 
Nepal,     Pintm  Gtrardiumt, 
New  Caledonian.    Aratuttria    Cookiit  and   A. 

Rnki, 
New  Jersey  Scrub.     Pituis  ino/w*. 
New  Zeahmd.    Darridium  citprvssinum, 
Norfolk  Island.    Arnuraria  ereeimi. 
N o r way ,     A  hies  exrelsa , 

**  Norway,"  of  North  America,   Pinus  nasiMOM.. 
Nut.     Pintis  edulif*  and  P.  mtytiophyUa, 
Pi  tc  h .     Pifi  us  rigida . 
Pitch,  of  Georgia.     Fintis  austrnlis. 
Bed.     FimtA  rr^moMu  and  tthit'S  ndtm. 
Red,  of  New  Zv'aland,   Darnittium  rtiftrrsmn*Mi, 
Bcrew.    The  genus  Pnttditrnts, 
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Bcrew,  Australian.     Fandanus  pedunculatus. 
8ei^8ide.    Finu»  maritiwm. 
Siberian.     Pimta  Ctfnbra^  var.  Siberica, 
Snow   or  Wbiuj   Weymouth,     Pintts  Strobus^ 

var.  nir*'rt. 
South  African.    Leueadendron  argenieum, 
8i>u thorn.     Pimm  aitMrolm. 
Stone.     Pinus  Pineu. 
Stone,  Swiea.    Pimm  Cemhra, 
Sugikr.     Pinus  Lamhertiami. 
Table-mo u n tai  ii .     Pin w*  p unffenft. 
Umbrella,     The  gemiB  Sciti(k/pit(/8. 
Virginian.     PinuH  atmtraliM  (/*,  paltistris). 
Water.     Gli/pl4)8trobH.H  heli/*ropkt/Uim. 
Wax.     Tho  genua  Damarra, 
W«^y mouth.     PimiH  StrobiiH, 
WhitH,     Pinus  StrohuH,  aiiil  P.Jlfjrilis. 
YhIIow.      Pintts  austrttlii^^    F.    mUi»t    and    P. 
p^mdt'roHu. 

Piae-'weed.     Ffypericum  SHrothya, 

Ping:ul'cula.     Butt«-rvvt>rt.     From  pinguij*,  fat; 
referring   to    tli«3  gri*ai*ineas  of   the  leaves.    | 
Nat.  Ord,  Lenlihulat'ftE, 

Curioufl  and  lieautiful  little  plantt^,  vory  rlif- 
fleult  to  kep|)  In  an  artilJeial  state,  although 
ftome  of  thern  are  indigeiious.  They  are 
mai-^h  plants,  and  r<?fuse  to  exist  out  of  th«ir 
native  position;  but  whon  seen  in  health, 
their  beautiful  white,  yellow,  lilae,  or  violet- 
colonvi  flowers  aro  the  adniirath>ti  of  evuiry 
beholdt'r.  P.  VaUifim>^rkEfoliat  a  native  of  the 
moimtain!=^  of  S|iaiii.  differs  from  all  others  of 
the  Keiiurt  in  it?*  ehistered  habit  of  growth,  a 
number  of  erowns  being  often  massed  to* 
gether  In  one  clump.  The  flowtTS  are  large, 
and  of  a  »oft  purple  or  pale  lilae-purple,  with 
consplcuoud  white  or  pale  centres.  It  requires 
very  free  drainage,  continuous  moisture,  and 
a  11) u mid  atmosphere  in  eultivation.  The 
native  species  are  common  from  New  York  to 
Florida, 

Pink.     See  BiaiUhu^. 

Pink-root.    See  Spigelia. 

Pinnae,  The  ptimary  divialona  of  a  pinnated 
leaf— its  leaflets, 

Pijuiatd.    When  simple  leaflets  are  arranged  on 
each  side  of  a  comm<^Hj  petiole .  a  compound   | 
leaf. 

Piunatifid.  A  leaf  deeply  out  Into  segments 
nearly  to  the  midrib. 

Pinnules,  The  secondary  di vlsioi  is  of  a  pinnate 
leaf. 

Pi^nuA.  Pine  Tree.  From  pmos^  a  Greek  word 
Uised  by  Theophrai^tus*  to  designate  a  Pine 
tree;  and  some  authoi-s  derive  it  from  the 
Celtic  ptn.  or  pi^,  a  mountain  or  rock  ;  atlud- 
Ing  to  the  habitat  of  the  tree,   Nat.  Oi\i.  (hni- 

This  genua  Is  very  exten.'ilve,  and  contains 
some  of  our  mos^t  useful  trees  for  economio 
purposBB,  besides  a  niimbi*r  of  s(>ecUes  of  an 
ornamental  character.  The  gtnjus  U  confined 
solely  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  the 
more  useful  and  gigantic  to  the  United  States. 
Pinwi  anMtraliM  is  tlie  YiHIuw  or  Fitcli  Pine  of 
the  Southern  States.  Tiiis  speebts  si-enis  to 
be  efipecially  a*^sigue<l  to  dry»  sandy  Roll,  and 
it  Is  found  without  interruption  frtun  Virginia 
to  Florida,  covering  a  tract  of  more  than 
»i%  hundred  miles  long  from  northeast  to 
southwent,  and  more  than  one  hundred 
miles  broad  from  t lie  sea  toward  the  mouii- 
taine  of  the  Carolinasand  Georgia.    The  aver- 
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age  height  of  the  trees  isfrom  sixty  to  seventy 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches.  In  Virginia,  where  this  epeeies  fii-st 
makes  its  appearance,  it  does  not  grow  so 
large ;  but  in  Georgia  and  Florida  it  greatly 
exceeds  these  dimensions.  Besides  the  valu^ 
able  timber  it  affi^rd^,  it  also  produeet*  the 
pitcih,  tar,  turpeiitiue,  and  rosin  of  commeree. 
The  leaves  are  about  a  foot  long;  of  a  beauti- 
ful brilliant  green,  and  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  extremity  of  the  brimches,  P.  inopn  is* 
the  Jersey  or  S^-rub  Pine,  a  species  that  grows 
from  fifteen  to  forty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  from  six  to  fifteen  inches ;  its  habit  is  strag- 
gling and  rough.  Its  only  use  is  for  fuel,  P. 
inUiH^  \"ellow  Pine,  i»  a  fine  tree^  growing  from 
iifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  furnishing  a  flue- 
grained,  lasting  timber*  whieh  is  especially 
u.sed  for  flooring.  Oimmon  from  New  Jersey 
to  Wif^corisin  and  southward.  P.  pungenM^ 
Table  Mountain  Fine,  is  a  large  tree,,  with 
short,  compact,  pale  groen  leaves,  and  re- 
sembles tlie  European  Fines.  It^  eones  are 
borne  in  large  cluBters,  and  remain  upon  the 
trees  for  many  years.  It  i&  valuable  as  a 
timber  tree.  It  it*  found  upon  the  Blue  Eidge 
in  Virginia  and  southward.  P.  rigida  is  com- 
monly known  as  Pitch  Pine,  and  is  common 
throughout  the  Mi(bUe  and  Northern  States, 
frequently  gi-owing  in  swamps  with  the  Bed 
Q-Hlar.  It  its  a  species  of  medium  growth,  and 
of  but  little  value.  P.  r<wt>ioj*a,  or  Eetl  Pine, 
commordy  and  improperly  caUed  Norwi^ 
Pine,  is  found  in  most  of  the  Northern  State6» 
It  is  a  tall-growing,  ereet,  eyin metrical  tree, 
with  light-green  leaves  and  short  cones.  The 
wood  is  dark,  compact,  and  much  estt>emed 
for  Its  durability.  P.  edttUs,  the  Edible  Pine, 
or  *'  Nut  Pine"  of  California  and  New  Mexico, 
is  an  interesting  ejM^eieH,  growing  from  tlfty  to 
elxty  feet  Idgh,  produeieg  great  quantities  of 
thin-shelled  seeds,  about  the  slie  of  Peas, 
very  nutritious,  and  of  a  pleasant  Havor.  P, 
monoph^Uus  Is  another  nut- bearing  Pine,  dis- 
covered by  Col.  Fremont  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia, where  it  is  extensively  difTuaed  over 
the  mountains  for  a  distance  of  abioit  60Q 
miles.  In  some  places  it  makes  considerable 
growth,  but  is  uiiuidly  a  small,  slow-gnjwing 
tree,  of  but  little  value  for  its  timber,  P.  iceda, 
the  Loblotly  Pine  of  the  Southern  States,  is  a 
tree  that  grows  from  eighty  to  100  feet  high 
in  the  forests;  in  open  grfnirids  It-s  trunk  is 
low  and  bi-anchos  spreading.  This  s|HHde» 
im  mod  lately  takes  i^mssossion  of  and  com- 
pletely covers  lands  tliat  are  thrown  out  of 
cultivation.  P.  Sabiniana,  Sabine's  Pine,  Is 
one  of  the  noblest  California  spoeieH,  with  a 
trunk  140  feet  high,  and  Is  remarkable  for  its 
large,  heavy  cones,  the  scales  of  which  are 
priHluced  into  long,  recurved  points.  Its  nut 
is  large  anc!  edible.  This  tree  occurs  on  the 
western  slofies  iif  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  is 
one  of  the  California  White  Pines,  Its  foliage 
is  thin  and  of  a  vnry  light  green,  which  gives 
it  a  peculiar  aspect,  different  frum  all  the 
other  Pines  of  that  country.  Its  timber  h» 
very  tough,  and  highly  estt^eraed.  P.  Lam- 
beriiana  is  called  Sugar  Pine  from  the  sweet- 
ness of  Its  resinous  julee,  which  exudes  plenti- 
fully from  this  tree.  This  sjiecies  Was  dis- 
covered by  the  intrepid  Douglas,  growing 
upon  the  mowt  sterile,  sandy  plains,  on  the 
western  Blo(>es  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
California.     He  describes  it  as  a  tree  of  great 
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elsce,  attaialtig  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  a  clr< 
oumference  of  about  sixty  ftiet.  Its  branches 
are  pendulous,  and  form  an  open,  pyramidal 
head ;  the  lemves  are  from  four  to  five  inches 
long ;  the  cones  peodukms  from  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branchefi»  and^  when  ripe,  about 
sixteen  Inehes  in  lejigth.  The  seeds  are  large, 
sweet,  and  nutritious,  and  form  an  important 
article  of  fuod  to  tiie  Indians,  who  collect 
them.  The  most  valuable  and  useful  of  th© 
many  Bpeeies  m  P.  StrobuH,  our  oonimon  North 
AraeriLan  White  Pine.  This  is  a  imndsome, 
Blender  tree»  growing  from  100  to  2tX^  feet 
high,  and  with  a  circumference  of  from  three 
to  twelve  feet.  This  tree  is  diffused,  though 
not  untformly,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country, 
from  Maine  westwanl  to  the  Et  >eky  Mountains, 
For  economieal  purposes,  its  value  is  greater 
than  all  other  timbers  ei>mbined.  There  are 
many  species  cultivat^:^!  lor  their  beautj^  aa 
ornamental  trees  for  the  lawn,  and  tliey  are 
entitled  to  more  consideration  than  they  have 
thus  far  received.  They  thrive  well  in  a  sandy 
or  light  loamy  soil,  and  may  be  transplantecl 
from  the  nursery  rows  with  perfect  safety. 
Numerous  other  speoies,  grown  mainly  for 
lawn  decoration,  are  given  tn  nurserymen's 
catalogues. 

Finjcter  Floirer.  A  local  name  of  Azalea  nitdu 
flora,  common  in  the  swamps  of  the  Middle 
and  New  England  States. 

Pl'per.  Pepper.  From  pept^^  to  digest ;  refer- 
ring to  the  stimulating  power.  Nat.  Ord. 
Piperueem. 

**  P,  nigrum  yields  the  Pepper  of  commerce, 
a  condiment  that  hits  been  he  hi  in  high  esteem 
from  the  earlieBt  times.  It  ia  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Roman  writers  of  the  August  in  age, 
and  It  is  related  that  In  the  fifth  century 
Attila  deraamled,  among  other  things,  3,000 
pounds  of  Pepp^-r  in  ransom  for  the  City  of 
Rome*  Pepper  is  euitlvat<id  In  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Sumatra,  Java,  et<3.|  but  that 
which  comes  from  Malabar  1b  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  The  Pepper-vine  will,  if  left 
to  Itself,  attain  a  height  of  twenty  or  more 
feet;  but  in  cuitivati<)n  it  is  found  more  con- 
venient not  to  alhiw  It  to  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  plants  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  trees  that  have  rough  or  priekly  barks. 
In  order  that  they  may  mor*^  rea^lily  attaeti 
themselves  to  the  trunk.  In  three  yeai-s  they 
produce  their  spikes  of  fruit,  and  continue  to 
do  so  for  some  seven  or  eight  years,  after 
which  time  they  bf^come  less  productive.  The 
fruit,  ivhen  ripe,  is  of  a  red  color.  It  is 
gathered  before  it  is  fnlly  ripe,  and  spread  on 
mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses  its  rod  color 
and  becomes  black  and  shriveled,  ae  when 
offered  in  the  market.  This  is  Black  Pepper. 
Whit^  Pepper  Is  the  same  fruit,  freed  from  its 
outer  skin  by  maceratkm  In  wat^^r  and  subse- 
quent rubbing.  P.  irtoicum,  a  nearly  allied 
species  to  P.  ni^rum^  yields  also  some  little  of 
the  Pepper  of  commerce.  There  are  several 
other  species  under  cultivation,  but  all  of  the 
aame  general  character. 

"P.  BeiU  furnishes  the  Betel-loaf  of  the 
fiouthem  Asiatics.  In  whlcli  they  enclose  a  few 
ailoes  of  the  Areca-nut  and  a  llttU5  shell  lime ; 
this  they  chew  to  sweett»n  the  breath  and  to 
keep  off  the  pangs  of  liunger,  and  such  is  the 
immense  consumption  of  this  luxuiy  in  the 
East,  that  it  nearly  forms  us  extensive  an 
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articie  of  commerce  as  that  of  tobacco  In  the 
West."— Pax  ton's  Bot.  Diet, 

Fipera'oeas.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or  herbs 
xvith  articulated  stems,  and  alternate,  some- 
times whorled  leaves.  They  are  natives  of 
the  hottest  portions  of  the  globe,  and  »>ccur 
commonly  In  South  America  and  India.  They 
have  pungent,  ai?nd,  and  aromatic  properties; 
some  are  narcotic  and  astringent.  Among 
the  most  iraporta-nt  products  of  the  order  are 
Pepper  and  Betel.  Tliere  are  about  twenty 
genera  and  upwards  of  600  species,  ArtarUhe^ 
Piper,  and  Peperomia,  affording  the  beat  known 
examples* 

Pipe-Tree.     See  Sifrlngn  vidgaris* 

Pipe  Vine .     Aru*t olor^ m  h ipho. 

Pipe  -wo  rt ,    EriocauUm  a^Umguiare, 

Plpaissewa.    See  ChimapKUa, 

Plpta'nthus.  From  pipfo,  to  fall,  and  anlAos,  a 
tJower ;  the  teeth  of  tive  calyx,  as  well  as  the 
petals  and  stamens,  veiy  soon  fall  off.  Nat. 
Ord,  LfguminoHm, 

P.  NfpalenmA,  the  only  described  epeciev,  a 
native  of  the  temperate  Himalayas,  forma  & 
veiy  handsome,  hardy,  or  nearly  hardy  ever- 
green shrub,  bearing  its  large  yellow  flowers 
in  terminal  bracteate  racemes.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1821,  and  is  pnipagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood,  or  by  seeds.  It  is  Itnown 
also  as  Bapfisia  NeiHikn»i», 

Piptathe'rum.  Fnim  pipto,  to  fall,  and  ather^ 
an  awn.     Nat.  Ord.  Gramimi^i'tE. 

P.  muUiJlorum  is  a  lar^e  perennial  graaa 
worth  growing  for  its  elegant  feathery  i>aof^ 
cles,  whicti  are  useful  for  arranging  with  cut 
flowers.  It  grows  vigoi'ously  in  any  soil,  and 
is  perfectly  hardy. 

Pique 'rla.  Named  after  A,  PiqwHa,  a  Bpanlah 
botanist.     Nat.  Urd.  CbrnptmittB. 

A  genus  of  hartly  shruliat  and  annual  or 
perennial  h(»rbs,  mostly  natives  of  Mexico  and 
western  South  America,  P.  lattfolia.  Is  an 
annual,  with  purplish  flower- heads,  known  in 
enlUvdilon  h&Ageraiumlai^&Hum.  P.  ^'iwn^tn, 
a  harciy  herbaceous  apooiea,  has  white  flowers 
disposed  in  loose,  corymbose,  many-flowered 
panicles.    It  is  increased  by  division. 

Pisci'dia.  Jamaica  Dogwood.  From  pificiJ^,  a 
fish,  and  c^do,  to  kill ;  the  leaves,  twigs,  and 
bark  are  used  to  stupefy  flsh.  Nat.  Ord. 
I^fpiminoms, 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen^  white-flowered 
trees,  from  the  West  Indies.  All  that  is  of 
interest  in  this  genus  is  Included  in  the  derl* 
vation  of  the  name. 

Piao'nia.  Named  In  honor  of  NiUem  Piao,  of 
Amsterdam,  an  eminent  physician  and  natur- 
alist.    Nat.  Ord.  NyrtaginacftE. 

A  somewhat  large  genus  of  trees  and  ahruba, 
mostly  natives  of  tropical  Amerioa;  a  few 
being  found  in  Asia,  the  Paefflo  and  MasearetiQ 
Islands.  A  few  of  the  species  are  In  oultl va- 
tion, but  are  of  tittle  interest* 

Pistachio  Nuts.    See  Pistada. 

Plata 'cia.  Alteied  frnm  Fousiaq,  its  Arabic 
name.    Nat.  Ord.  AmieardietceiS, 

A  genus  of  tirnamental  deciduous  tree«. 
Indigenous  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which  ara 
partieularly  nbunciant  in  Syria.  P,  LrtUi^am 
yields  the  Gum  Mastic  which  is  ubimI  by  tb4» 
Turks  for  chewing  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
strengthen  the  gums.      In  this  oountiy  It  ia 
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used  for  varnishiog  pietuivs,  and  by  dentists. 
P.  Terehinthus,  the  Tiirpt'iiline  tree',  forms  a 
very  beautiful  aad  de&irable  tree  where  it  is 
hardy.  It  is  dee  id' ions,  and  grows  \n  th^ 
south  of  Eyrupe  to  tbe  height  of  thirty  feet. 
The  red  hue  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  species 
Is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  Chean  or  Cypnm 
turpentine  is  obtained  frtmi  this  tree,  the 
liquid  flowing  from  iireibiona  mad*^  In  the 
trunk  fiooQ  becomes  thick  and  tenacious,  aud 
ultimately  hardens.  P.  vera,  the  Pistaehia 
tree,  which  yields  the  eatable  PIstachio-uutB, 
Is  a  native  of  Western  Asia,  whence  it  has  been 
introduced  Into,  and  is  greatly  cultivated  in 
Bouthern  Europe.  They  are  much  used  either 
dried  like  Almonds,  or  made  int^>  articles  of 
coufeetionery.  The  speeies  are  rarely  culti- 
vated except  in  botanical  colleetioas. 

Pi'stia.  Name  probably  derived  from  pietoa, 
watery,  in  reference  to  the  habitat.  Nat.  Ord. 
AroidecB, 

A  genusof  tropical  aquatic  plants.  P.  Htraii- 
otesle  very  common  in  the  West  Indies,  where  It 
Ib  known  as  Water  Lettuce.  It  propagates 
Iteetf  with  great  rapidity,  and  frequently  i  om- 
pleiely  covers  tropical  ponds  and  water  tanks 
with  a  coating  of  verdure,  keepinK  the  water 
beneath  fresh  and  cool.  Each  plant  Bends  out 
several  runners,  and  upon  the  end*  of  these 
other  similar  plants  are  formed,  which, 
again,  send  out  runners  until,  in  a  short 
time,  the  surface  of  the  water  Is  covered. 
The  dowers  are  very  small,  and  borne  in  little 
spathes  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  The  plant 
Is  well  adapted  for  the  aquarium. 

Pistil  The  female  part  of  a  flower,  oonsistlng 
of  ovary,  style,  stigma,  and  ovules. 

Pi'eum.  Pea.  From  pis,  the  Celtic  for  Pea, 
whence  the  Latin  name  piHum.  A  genus  of 
diffuse  or  ellmbing  annual  plants,  one  of 
which,  F.  elatius,  having  pale  red  flowers,  is 
a  native  of  the  Taurlan  Mountains,  the  other, 
P,  miHvum,  the  cultivated  Pea,  is  naturalized 
In  the  Mediterranean  region  and  Wentern 
Asia.  For  a  description  aud  history  of  this 
species  see  "Pea." 

Pita.  Agav«  Americana^  and  the  allied  species. 
Pita-flbre  and  Pita-thread  are  names  for  the 
fibre,  called  also  Aloedlbre^  obtained  from  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  Agaves  such  as  A.  Ameri- 
cana and  j4.  Mexkana. 

Pttca'lmla.  In  honor  of  William  Pitcmm,  a 
physician  of  London.  Nat.  Ord.  Bromeliaeem. 
A  handsome  genus  of  green-house  her* 
biiceous  plants,  remarkable  for  their  long 
panicles  of  bright  red  Ilowers,  and  for  tlieir 
long,  narrow,  prickly,  green  leaves.  They 
are  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America.  They  will  grow  freely  in  rich  sandy 
loam,  but  require  partial  lest  after  liaving 
made  their  new  growth  iirevlous  to  flowuring. 
They  are  increased  by  division  or  from  seed. 
Introduced  in  1&20. 

Pitoh.  The  residuum  obtained  in  the  distillation 
of  wood-tar  from  Pinus  m/lvestria  and  P.  Pin- 
aater;  tlie  resin  of  Pine,  extracted  by  Are  and 
Inftpissation.  It  is  commonlv  known  as  Black 
Pitch. 

Pitcher.  A  hollowed-out  leaf,  so  called,  as  In 
N^tenthes,  Surraceniat  etc. 

Pitch  of  Amboyna.  The  resin  of  Dammara 
Australitt. 
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Pitch.    Burgundy.     The  purified  resinous  sap 

ot  Abies  ejtcelsa. 
Pitcher  Plant.      See  Xepenthes,  and  Sajracenia. 
A  u st ral  i an  or  Ne w  Holland,      Cephalotus  fo lli- 

cularis. 
Calif ornian.     DarlingtOHia  CaUfortiica. 
Pitcher-shaped.       The  same  as  Campanulate, 
but  more  contraet«*d  at  the  oriflce,  with  an 
erect  limb,  as  the  corolla  of  the  Vacxiinium»  or 
many  of  the  Ericas, 
Pitch  Pine.    S<»e  Pinus, 
Pith.    The  central  cellular  part  of  a  stem ;  the 

same  as  Medulla. 
Pith-hat  Plant.     JE^chiptotnene  aspera* 
Pith-tree.     Herminkra  ElaphroxyUm, 
Pithecolo'bium,       Curl    Brush    Bean.       From 
pith^coH^  an  ape,   aud  lol^a^  the  lobe  of  the 
ear ;  in  allusion  to  tlie  native  name,  Monkey's 
earring.     Nat.  Ord.  LegumiiioBiE. 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  natives  of 
the  tropical  regions  of  tlie  western  hemi- 
sphere, tropical  Asia,  and  Australia.  P*  dwictf, 
a  native  of  Mexico,  produces  cylindrical  pods 
containing  a  sweet  edible  pulp  which  the 
Mexicans,  w^ho  call  the  tree  Ouamuchll,  boil 
and  eat.  The  Spaniards  Introduced  It  into 
the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  it  has  been 
carried  to  India ;  and  it  is  now  planted  along 
the  lines  of  railway  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
where  the  fruit  is  known  as  Manilla  Tamarinds. 
P.  Sitman  yields  edible  pods,  which,  in  Vene- 
zuela and  Brazil  are  fed  to  the  cattle,  like  the 
Carob  pods  of  Europe.  P.  pruinosum.  Intro- 
duced from  Queensland  in  1869  forms  a  beauti- 
ful green-house  shrub,  the  white  flowers  with 
long  exserted  stamens  growing  in  globular 
umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  young  branches,  foliage,  and  inflorescence 
are  covered  with  a  rusty  pubescence.  The 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  Inga^  and  the  species 
rfMiuiro  the  same  general  treatment- 
Pitted.  Having  numerous  small  shallow  de- 
pressions or  excavations. 
Plttoapora'cBiB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  with  simple*  alternate,  exstipulate 
leaves,  and  regular  symmetrical  white,  blue,  or 
yellow  flowers,  found  chiefly  In  Australia. 
Many  of  them  are  resinous,  and  in  some 
instances  the  lx?rries  are  edible.  SoUya^  Pilto^ 
Hponim^  and  BiUardiera  are  representative 
genera,  of  which  there  are  nine,  including 
eighty  or  more  species. 
Pitto'sporum.  Fron^  pitto,  to  tar  or  pitch,  and 
»port}S,  seed ;  the  seeds  are  covered  with  a 
resinous  pulp.     Nat.  Ord.  PitUmporae^ct. 

An  exl^HJsive  genus  ol  hn If- hardy  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  China,  Australia,  the  Gaaa> 
ries,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  '  Most  of 
the  species  have  terminal  clusfci^rs  of  white, 
fragrant  flowers,  and  broadlsh,  shining,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  they  are  all  very  omaraen* 
tal.  They  require  the  protection  of  a  cellar 
or  cmd  house  during  the  winter.  They  were 
first  Introduced  In  1789,  and  are  propagated 
by  cuttings, 
Pla'cea.  Derivation  of  name  unknown.  Nat. 
0  rtl .  A  mH  ryllifki  eeiE. 

P  ornafa,  the  best  known  Bpecles,  is  a 
delii'Mle  bulb  from  Chili,  producing  on  a 
slender  scapu,  about  six  inches  high,  four  to 
seven  flowers,  which  are  snow  white  on  the 
outside,  and  striped  with  brilliant  vermilion 
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lines  within.  It  requires  cool  green -house 
treatment.  Wliile  lowering,  and  imttl  it 
shows  symptoms  of  rest,  it  needs  a  warm  and 
liutuid  atmoiipiiere,  after  which  it  eaii  be  put 
under  a  Invneh  untii  January,  when  it  eliouid 
be  re-potted  mid  moderately  watered,  and  it 
wili  ll<^«wer  in  May.  It  wfin  int  rod  need  in 
1S40,  and  is  propagated  by  olTsetiS. 

Placenta.  The  piacQ  or  pait  on  which  ovules 
originate. 

Placeutiform.  Quolt-8haped»  or  like  a  fiat  cake 
In  foi  Tu. 

Flagia'nthuA.  From  pktgioH,  oblique,  and 
aa//ioA,  a  /lower;  rc*ferrifig  to  the  usiialiy 
u  n  equal -si  dt»d  petals.     Nat.  Ord  Mnlv<ieem^ 

A  Ismail  genns  of  green-house  or  half  hardy 
shrubH,  natives  of  southern  Australia  and 
New  Zeaiaiul.  P.  LtfiiUU,  it*  tlie  most  orna- 
raeritai  species,  and  forms  a  liandsome  green- 
house plant,  with  drooping,  axllhiry,  while 
llowers.  It  wtis  ifitrodui'ed  from  New  Zealand 
in  1H71,  and  is  easily  increased  by  enttings. 

Plagioli^rion.  From  plafjios,  obli<]ue,  anrl 
(ier/o»,  a  lily ;  in  allusion  to  the  shap^  of  th« 
perianth,     Nat.  Onl.  AmarffUidfto'(j!, 

P.  Hormrmnnit  tlie  only  described  species  is 
a  very  pretty  stove-house  bulb,  iutrodueed 
from  C*)liimbia  in  IK83.  lis  pure  white  flow- 
ers are  disposed  in  a  ten  to  twelve  flowered 
umbel,  whieh  though  stualler  than  those  of 
the  Eueharis,  to  whieh  it  is  do&uiy  allied,  are 
quite  showy  and  ornamenlai. 

PlagioloTjium,  From  plugion,  tmnsverse,  and 
tobos,  a  pod ;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  pod. 
Nat.  Ord.  LeijuminoHtt. 

A    f(enue    of    very    beautiful    green-houae 
plants,  now  placed   under    ilovea^   by  many 
liotaniete. 
'  Plaited.    Folded  lengthwise*  like  the  plaits  of 
a  closed  fan. 

Plane.    Flat»  lovel. 

Plaiie'ra.  Named  in  honor  of  L  J,  Ptaner,  a 
Cfernian  botjmist  who  published  a  **  Flora  of 
Erfurt  "  ill  llHH,     Nat,  Ord.    Urticacfa, 

A  sniiill  genus  of  trees*  natives  of  Asia  and 
North  America,  eloseiy  allied  to  the  Elms.  P. 
RichfinU^  the  Zelkona  tree,  the  wood  of  wideh 
Is  exceedingly  hard,  and  takes  a  fine  polish, 
forms  a  large  and  very  ornamental  tree  in  its* 
native  eountry,  and  has  smooth  bark,  and  a 
much  branched  crown,  like  an  ereet  grovvinjLf 
Beeeh.  P.  ivjtiatiea,  the  Planer  Tree  (syn.  P. 
Omelina)^  our  only  native  species  is  fmind  in 
the  Soutiiern  States,  and  Is  a  small  tree,  to 
w^ilch  no  partiL'ular  value  is  attached.  Eitlier 
of  the  species  can  be  graft'Od  on  the  Elm. 

Planer  Tree,    See  Ptanera  aqiiatiea. 

Plane  Tree.     Se»*  PUitanuA. 

Plane  Tree.  Hioteh,  A  common  name  in  Scot- 
lunu  U*r  Actr  Psfitda-platuntiM, 

Plantagina'ceae*  A  natural  order  of  anrnial  or 
p4^<rt*niual  herbs,  nativi-8  of  the  t»*m|:M'ratt3 
r*»gions  of  bidh  heiuispherea,  especially  in 
Europ<?  at»d  North  America,  Several  of  the 
species  are  employed  in  medicine.  The  order 
comprises  only  three  genera,  Bomjttrria,  Lit- 
torella^  and  Piantago,  and  about  two  hundred 
species. 

Planta'go.  Plantain.  The  old  name  of  the 
geniiSf  used  by  PHny*      Nat^  Ord.  IHantatfin- 
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P,  lani^oUUa  (Rib-grass),  is  sometimes  sowii, 
with  grasses  as  acoudixucnt  for  sheep  pastun»| 
or  for  a  rabbit  warren.    P.  major ^  the  commou 
Plantain  of  the  door-yard,  and  gntss^dots,  is 
found  near  tlie  abode  of  civilized  timii  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Plantain  Tree.     See  Musa. 

Plantain.     See  Planiago, 

Plantain  Lily.  A  popular  name  for  the  genuft 
Ptinkiii. 

Plantain.  Water.    The  common  name  of  .41 
PUintugo^  oQce  regarded  as  a  speclfle  again 
Hydrophobia, 

Pla^ntia.      Named   by  Dr.  Herbert  In  honor  of] 
Mr.  Pknit,  a  zealous  and  industrious  e.xperl- 
meiital  cultivator  and  nureeryaian  at  Clieiwlle,  I 
England,  wiio  raised  some  interesting  hybrids) 
among  this  nu'e  of  plants.    Nut.  Ord.  Iridacris,  \ 
P  ftitvn^   tlje    only  speL'ies,   is  a  beauUfui 
yellow-HtPwerinjr  bu!b  from  the  Cape  of  Ooo<l] 
Hope.     It  is  a  deticat*^  growing  plant,  bearing'] 
numerous  pretty   little  lluwei^  on  a  slender! 
sea[»e  about  one  foot  higli.      It  is  propagated  j 
by  office ts  and  requires  the  same  treatment  i 
the  tender  s-pecies  of  Iris,  Introduced  in  IM*1^  ' 
Ttiiji  genus  iri  now  included  with  Iic£aQloUi& 
by  sonie  botanists. 

Plant  Iiice.    See  Insects. 

Planting.     This  is  an  operation  performed  by 
the   llngere,   dibber,  trowel,  or  by  the  s^uule. 
The  eendition  of  soil  for  planting  should  be 
similar  to  that  for  Sowing  I  which    see).    And  i 
liere,  loo,  ns  in  sowing,  the  same  neeessUy  for  J 
moderately  drmiiig  the  soil  Ui  the  roots  is  i 
important  as  in  tinning  the  soil  over  seeds,  I 
and»   as  ml  vised   in   seed   trowing,   no   better  J 
methiMJ  eau  be  used  in  firming  the  soil  aft-or  J 
planting  than   by   ttte    feet.      In    the   drieafef 
weather  in  July  hundreds  of  acn-»s  of  Celery,  f 
Cabtmgc,   etc.,   are    planted   by    cmr    marked  J 
gartleners  on  newly  phiwed  ground,  without  ( 
using  a  particle  of  water,   by  the  system  of  | 
firming  tlie  plants  with  the  foot  after  planting,  f 
The  planter  sets  the  plant  with  the  dibber^] 
and  on  tinishing  the  row,  returns  on  it,  pre«ft*l 
ing  the  S4>ii  to  each  plant  lirmly  with  the  sldef 
of  Ids  foot*    Tlds  prevents  the  dry  air  pene-  J 
trating  the  loose  soil,  and  plants  so  set  will 
strike  out  new  roots  in  thirty  or  forty  hours, 
after  which  they  are    safe.    The  same  rule 
should  be  adopted   in  st^tting  out  all  plants^ 
shrubs,  trees,  or  anything  else,  particularly  If 
the    weather    is     httt    and    di-y.      C        ■'     -. 
millions  of  plants  are  lost  every  ^ 
want  of  the  simple  operation  of  flrti.. 
roots  after  planting.      In  setting  out   ptanta  | 
that  have  been  growing    In    pots,    then3    la  ' 
perhaps  not  so  mueh  necessity,  as  the  roots 
are  not  muLilated,  and  hence  make  a  quicker 
start ;     still    c  ire  urn  stances     must     l>e     th(i 
guide  in  the  operation ;  and  if  the  soil  Is  very  j 
dry    and    the    w«>ather    warm,    a     moderato 
amount  oi  pressure  around   the  tiatl  of  earth 
will  be  necesttary.    Siimetimes  in  setting  out 
plants  from  pots,  the  bidl  is  so  hard  as  to  pr<*- 
vent  the   inner  roots  getting  ea»lly    to   th« 
surface;  in   such    cases   the    ball    f^li      '  '    ' 
crushed  or  bealen  so  fis  to  n^mler  it  ; 

loose,  which  greatly  conduces  tc»  the  t;i       r 

the  plant. 

Planting.  Evil,  op  Drrf.  More  than  half  the 
losses  in  tree  planting  and  fruit  trees  eapociaUy 
arise  Irom  their  Is^ing  planted  too  deep.    Kf» 
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Bc  should  be  plant<*d  deeper  tlmn  it  foraiorly 
grew,  &s  its  Tm>ls  are  »tin*'d  ff>r  tht*  want  of 
air,  or  starved  by  the  poverty  of  tlio  soil  at  the 
depth  where  they  are  pUlcmhI,  It  U  much  tJie 
better  ami  more  natunil  process,  to  p[ii,nt 
tho  tree  so  thnt  it  ^hall,  wlien  th«»  whoie 
is  complete^  appear  just  as  deop  ns  before,  but 
etaodiag  on  a  little  momid  ivvr*  or  three 
inches  blither  ttiau  the  ground  round  about. 
This,  whim  the  nionnd  Kettles,  will  Wave  it 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  previous  surface. 

Plant  Protectors.  This  term  ia  appUcMlile  to 
anything  which  acts,  if  only  t«uiij>orarily,  to 
presijrvo  plants  from  injury.  Bttst-mats,  straw 
mat?4,  hand  lights,  bell  glasses,  sniall  movaldi' 
frames,  covered  fithor  with  glass  or  water- 
proof protecting  eloth,  or  waterproof  Jib  re, 
may  all  bo  termed appliauees  for  this  purpose. 
This  protecting  clolh,  while  being  no  cheaper 
than  ordinary  gradi*sof  eott^n  cloth,  hii.s  the 
advantage  in  btungso  prepared  that  it  is  njil- 
ciew-proof,  and  will  lust  from  live  to  tenyeai^, 
aoeoi^ing  to  the  care  ^Wim  it.  It  is  made  in 
yard  widths  and  can  bo  shaped  for  use  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Probalily  the  simplest 
plan  is  to  tack  It  to  a  light  frann*  thrfe  by 
six  fe^t  and  use  it  Just  as  Bashes  are  used. 
Such  "sashes,"  made  of  protecting  cloth, 
would  cost  nor.  more  t  ban  twenty  cents  each, 
while  glass  sashes  coat  (to  say  nothing  of  ex- 
pense in  freigliting)  't2each,  Resbles,  in  the 
hands  i)f  inexperienced  euttivators,  the  pro- 
tc3cting  cloth  is  safest,  for,  if  this  iiovering  is 
left  on  in  the  daytimt*  when  the  sun  is  shining 
there  is  comparatively  Httle  rise  of  tempera- 
ture undenieath  It,  while  It  is  well  known 
that  if  ventilation  of  frames  covered  by  glass 
sashes  is  not  carefuHy  att,en*ied  to,  the  crop 
beneath  may  be  quickly  ruined  by  the  sun's 
rays  afitlng  on  the  glass  and  raisiiig  the  t^im- 
pemture.  It  can  also  be  procured  on  galvan- 
ized iron  folding  frames,  and  is  invalual>h>  for 
the  early  ft>rwarding  of  plants,  protecting  from 
frosts,  insects,  etc.  It  is  also  nsefMl  for  cover- 
ing hot-bed  fninies  in  spri[ig,  in  lieu  of  glnss, 
aft^T  exceesive  fr*^eKing  weather  is  overhand 
also  for  throwing  over  IxHid  hig  plants  at  night, 
in  fall^  wlien  there  is  danger  of  frost.  By  this 
means  boils  of  Ci»h>ns,  Aeliyrantlies,  and  other 
plants  may  t>e  rotnined  in  their  beauty  for 
weeks,  nft^^r  similar  p!anta  have  been 
bhu'kened  arMl  destroyed  m  unprotected  beds 
by  one  night's  untimely  frost-  It  isiulmirably 
adapt4*d  for  the  t*unj>orary  greenhouses,  or 
etruetures  now  so  much  used  to  protect  and 
flower  Chrysanthemums  in  the  fall. 

Plants  In  Rooms-^ARE  tket  Injurious  to 
Health?  The  question  whether  plants  may 
t>e  safely  grown  in  living  rooms  Is  now  settled 
by  scientific  men  who  show  tliat,  whatever 
deleterious  gases  may  l>e  glvr*n  out  by  plants 
at  night,  they  are  so  mitiut*>  hi  qimntlty  that 
no  injury  is  ever  done  by  thf^ir  presence  in  the 
rooms  iind  by  being  inhaled.  Though  we  were 
glnd  to  see  the  question  disposed  of  by  such 
authority,  expeneneo  had  already  shown  that 
no  bad  effects  ever  restdtt^d  fnnn  living  in 
apartments  whore  plants  wei*e  grown.  Our 
green-lioiises  ae  one  mass  of  foliage,  and  I 
much  doubt  If  any  healthier  class  of  men  can 
be  found  thjiii  titose  engaged  in  the  eare  of 
plants.  But  tlmltl  pei-sons  may  say  that 
the  deleterious  gases  are  given  out  only  at 
night,  while  our  green-house  operatcu*^  are 
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only  oTuplnyed  in  daylight.  This  Is  only  true 
in  par  t.  l)ur  watchmen  and  men  engaged  in 
att4mding  to  13 res  at  night  make  the  warm 
green-houses  tlu'ir  sitting-room  and  their 
sJeeping-ro(nu,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
first  Instance  where  the  sUghtest  injury 
resulted  from  this  practice.  Many  of  our 
me<lical  practkioners  run  hi  old  ruts*  Sonje 
Solonmn  anu>ug  th<un  probably  gave  out  this 
dogma  a  century  ago;  It  was  made  tlie  con- 
venient scapegoat  of  some  other  cause  of 
sickjioss,  and  the  rank  and  !lle  have  followed 
in  his  train*  A  belief  in  this  eiror  often 
ctmsigns  to  the  cellar,  or  to  the  cold  winds  of 
winter,  the  treasured  floral  pets  of  a  house* 
hold. 

Plants  for  Sliady  Places.  There  are  few  plants 
that  will  iiower  in  places  from  which  sunshine 
is  entirely  excluded.  Some  plant*  will  grow 
well  enougii,  developing  shoots  and  leaves^ 
\nitJtowErH  of  nearly  all  kinds  must  have  some 
sunshine.  (Vf  those  tluitdowell  and  flower 
when  plant.'d  out  in  the  open  ground  where 
sunlight  only  comes  for  tw(j  or  thrco  hours 
during  the  day,  may  be  nanjed  the  following: 
Calceolarias,  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Htubaceous 
Phloxes,  PansieSi  Forget-me-nots,  Lily  of  the 
Valley^  and  other  herbaceous  plants  and 
shrubs  whose  native  habitat  Is  shady  woods. 
A  better  cfTect,  however,,  is  produced  in  such 
situatituis  by  ornamental-leaved  plants,  such 
as  Coleuses  of  ali  kinds,  Amaranths,  Achy- 
ranthcs,  Caladiums,  Cannas,  and  other  plants 
with  highly-cohired  or  ornamental  b^ives. 
With  these  may  l>e  eomld ned  the  different 
styles  of  whit-ti  or  gray- leaved  pluiits,  such  as 
Centaureas,  Cinerarias,  and  Gnaphallums, 
plants  known  under  the  general  popnhtr  term 
ut  ^*  Dusty  Millers."  This  is  just  the  situation 
also  for  many  of  the  hanlier  Palms,  Flcus, 
CrotonSj  or  other  exotic  plants  during  the 
summer  months,  to  recuperate  from  the 
effects  of  the  wint<U''8  confinement  In  the 
bimse  or  conservatory.  For  a  shady  door- 
yard  in  the  city,  nothing  can  surpass  the 
white  and  blue  Ptuiwinkto  {  Vinra  minor]  or 
Creeping  Charlie  {Litnimnrhia  ntimmukiria)  for 
a  groundwork,  rel^evi'd  with  clumps  or  groups 
of  our  various  native  or  hanly  Ferns,  PlaintJiia 
Lilies  the  variegated  Calla,  or  plants  of  a  tike 
miture. 

Plant  Stove.  The  mimn  generally  given  to  a 
htructuri^  d©vt>tt^d  io  the  cultivatlou  of  those 
jjlants  that  require  a  high  temperature  to 
grow  them  to  perfection.  As  many  of  the 
inhabiUints  of  tlje  Pbint8tr)ve  are  grown  for 
their  beautifully  colored  foliage  as  well  as  for 
flowers,  a  structure  that  admits  all  the  side 
light  possible  is  requisite,  thus  securing  to 
the  planta  a  brighter  coloring  as  well  as  a 
fihort»*r  Jointed  growth,  and  a  more  healthy 
developmcmt.  Y*Mitibition  shouhl  be  so  ai*- 
range*!  that  the  air  came  »t,  on  entering,  come 
in  dinnit  conta^^t  with  the  plants;  for  prevent* 
ing  this,  it  i.s  bett4u-  to  plm^e  side  ventilators 
In  the  walls  m^ar  the  pipes,  and  to  only  use 
others  situatt*d  near  the  top  when  there  Is 
comparatively  little  differenee  between  the 
internal  ami  external  temperatures.  A  slight 
shading  is  necessary  during  the  summer 
months,  which  is  best  applied  as  described 
undrr  *' Shading."  As  plenty  of  water  and  a 
moist  atmosphere  are  necessary  to  their 
proper  cultivation,  the  plants  must  therefore 
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b«  well  and  carefully  drained;  cleanllne&B 
amongst  plants  ami  also  pot6  is  most  Import- 
ant, as  a  high  temperature  favors  the  multi- 
plication of  uisect  pi?sta. 

Plants,  tTnliealthy,  The  Eemedv.  Whenever 
plants  begin  Ui  ilnip  their  leaves,  it  Is  certain 
that  their  health  h*is  been  injured.  This  may 
be  due  to  over-poitiniy:,  over- watering,  over- 
heating, too  much  cohi,  or  the  application  of 
6uch  stimulants  as  guan<^  or  to  t^orue  other 
cause  which  ha,^  destroyed  th*»  line  root- 
lets by  which  the  plant  feeds,  and  Induced 
disease  that  may  l**Hd  to  death.  Tlie  case  is 
not  usually  important  enough  to  call  in  a 
**  plant  doctor/*  so  the  amateur  bej^ins  to 
treat  the  patient,  and  the  practice  is,  in  all 
probftbilitv,  not  unlike  that  of  some  of  our 
householci  physicians  who  apply  a  r*Hiiedy 
that  Increases  the  disease.  Having  already 
destroyed  the,  so  to  speak,  nutritive  organs 
of  the  plaat»  the  ♦*  stomach  '*  is  gorged  with 
food  l>y  applying  wat/cr,  or  with  medicine  by 
applying  guiuuj  or  some  patent  *'  plant  f«jod.*' 
Now  the  renifMly  is  nearly  akin  to  what  is  a 
good  one  whf  n  the  animal  dif?*»sLion  is  de- 
ranged— give  it  no  more  food  until  it  re-acts. 
"We  mu^t  then,  if  the  roots  of  the  plant  havo 
been  injured  from  any  of  the  above-named 
causes,  let  the  soil  In  which  it  is  pc^tted 
become  nearly  dtyi  then  remove  the  plant 
from  the  pot,  taice  the  ball  of  soil  In  which 
the  roots  nave  been  enveloped,  and  eruBh  it 
between  the  bands  Just  enou^jh  to  allow  all 
the  hard  outer  eru8t  of  the  ball  of  earth  to  \m 
shaken  off;  and  then  re-pot  in  ratlierdry  &i>il, 
using  a  now  llowerpot,  or  t!ie  old  one/ thor- 
oughly washing  it,  so  that  the  moisture  can 
freely  evaporftte  tlmiuRh  the  pores.  Be  careful 
nottoover-fi*eilthe  sick  plant.  Let  the  pot  be 
oiily  largo  enough  to  admit  of  not  more  than  an 
inch  of  soil  between  the  pot  and  the  ball  of 
roots.  After  iys potting,  give  it  water  enoufj^Ii 
to  settle  the  soil,  and  do  not  apply  any  mora 
until  the  plant  has  begun  to  grt>w',  uitTess,  in- 
deed, the  atmosphere  is  so  dry  that  the  mois- 
ture has  entirely  evaiK)ratc<l  from  the  soil, 
and  then,  of  course,  water  must  be  given,  or 
the  patient  may  «!ie  from  tjie  opposite?  cause- 
starvation.  The  danger  to  be  avoitted  is.  In 
all  probability,  that  which  brought  on  the 
sickness,  namely,  saturation  of  the  soli  by  too 
much  water.  Otiier  causes  may  induce  sick- 
ness in  plants,  such  as  an  escapi*  of  gas  in  the 
apartment,  *^r  smoke  from  a  due  hi  the  gr»:'en- 
house ;  but  in  all  cas4>s,  when  the  leaves  full 
fi-om  a  plant,  withhold  water,  and  If  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  soil  has  been 
p<Msoned  by  gas,  or  siuldened  with  moisture, 
shake  it  from  the  roi>ts  *is  before  advised^  and 
itj-pot  in  a  fresh  flower-pot, 

Flatana'ceae,  A  small  natural  or<ler  of  ustuilly 
tall  trees,  of  which  two  are  natives  of  eastern 
Europe,  and  Asia,  and  the  rest  of  North 
America,  PUitamtM,  the  only  genus  of  tlio 
order,  comprises  tlvc  or  six  spodes,  vahmblo 
for  their  timber  us  well  at  for  their  ornamental 
appeiu'ance. 

Piatanthe'ra*  Native  Orchids,  now  Included  In 
the  germs  Habetuiria,  which  see. 

Pla'tanus.  Plane  Ti-ee,  Button-wood,  or  Syca- 
more. FrtMa  pUUyH,  broad  or  ample ;  In  allu- 
sion to  the  sprt^ailing  branches  and  shady 
foliage.    Nat.  Ord.  Ptaianctcea, 
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P.  ocridentalis  is  the  wellknow'n  Button- 
wood  tree,  and  Is  commo?i  throughout  th»  J 
United  States  east  of  the  Rm^ky  Mountain 
P.  orienialis,  the  Orientjii  or  Ct>mmon  Plaii4i,  ' 
ia  a  beautiful,  large,  spreading  tree  presenting' "1 
a  great  variety  of  hantisome  forms,  which 
differ  childly  In  tho  shape  and  lobing  of  the 
b»ave;3.  The  variety  P.  0.  Acerihlia  (maple- 
leaved)  is  the  commonest  In  cultivation,  fre- 
quently bearing  tho  name  of  P,  occuUmtalU 
from  which  it  may  readily  be  distinguished 
when  in  fruit,  by  the  pe  (uncles  bearing  mon* 
than  onw  ball,  and  frequently  many.  P.  roitM*  ; 
osa^  a  dalifiunia  species,  is  remarkable  for 
its  dcepjy  live-lobed  leaves,  the  under  surface 
of  which,  even  when  they  become  old,  is 
copiously  clad  with  woolly  halre.  This  spe- 
cies furnishes  a  hard  and  durable  timber,  and 
is  much  less  liable  to  warp  than  that  of  P. 
ocddentaliA,  P.  WrighUi,  found  on  the  banka 
of  rh'^ers  In  the  valleys  of  New  Mexico^  Arizona, 
and  northern  Mexico,  forms  a  beautiful  tree 
foi-ty  to  sixty  feet  in  height.  Tho  W(»od  ia 
light,  soft,  very  clo He-grained  and  compact. 
Some  flue  specimens  of  this  genus  ar»  to  lio 
seen  as  street  trees  in  Wasliington,  D*  C* 

Piatyca'Tpum.  From  ptaiifH,  bmwl,  and  Karpos, 
a  fruit;  alluding  U>  the  shape  uf  the  capsule. 
Nat,  Ord,  Rubiarem, 

P.  Orinoomse,  the  only  described  specie^ 
introduced  from  Orinoco  In  1H13,  is  a  tall 
tree  with  robust,  opposite,  terete  branch*^. 
If  the  plants  are  kept  rather  dry  in  wini*-r,  it 
will  lend  to  throw  them  Into  tlower* 

Platycc'riimi.  Stag's  Horn  Fern.  From  pUUifM, 
tuuaii,  fuid  ^"«^a>i,  ahorn  ;  referring  to  the  form 
of  t  he  fronds.     Nat.  Ord.  Po!tfpo(iuu*€fF.. 

A  very  distinct  and  remarkable   genus  of 
Perns,   formerly  gTOu^w^^i    with    Afroj*ti*^h*im, 
but  now  piaceu  by  t hi' m selves  in  a 
genus  under  the  name  of  PltUt/c^riunt , 
they  produce  their  sort   in   large  a)> 
patches,  and  not,  as  in  the  true  At*> 
over  the  whole  fertile  portions.      Tli*- 
are  few  in  nun)t>er,  chiefly  Kastern  or  Austr»* 
llan  and  for  the  most  part  tropien)      •'Thwy 
have  hetermorphous,  c  .or 

lobate  fronds,  clothed  ^  and 

tlie  fertile  fronds  are  iiiL-.  .,.,...       j  '  ' 

fronds  are  traversed  by  several  fur* 
between  which  thci^  is  a  clotM*  mdwork 
buried  veins.      The  lurgo,  shatt^dcbs    uin»3«ts 
cjf  spore  cases  are  attached  to  the  plexus  of 
crowtled   veins,   nn<i  are  quite  naked.     In  P. 
biforme  they  oceujiy  a  separate  scutlform  loUt, 
but  In  the  other  species  they   ur-^    .   ,ri...,^K. 
situated  near  llie  nuiigln." — Dr.  .■ 
Treas.   P.  alcifam^!  is  tlie  typ<i  • 
and  was  Intittduced  in  1HU8.     It  is  bet-t  i^utiwii 
under  its  common  name  of  Stag's  Horn  Fcm. 
so  called  because  of  the  striking  rcwemVdaJioe 
of  tlie  fronds  to  tho  horns  of  a  stag.     This  is 
the  speoies  commonly    seen  in    our    creon* 
houses.     It  is  a  native  of  New  South  WaicNg, 
and   was  Introduced  in    iM<)8.      P.  ^ami^^  a 
native  of  Moreton  Bay,  was  introducml  Inlo 
Europe  in  1828,   but  is  still  <^iuit<i  rar**  In  th^ 
United  States.     It  has  broader    anl 
frtmds  than  P,  (tlckome,  is  a  plant  of  a  I 
grander  proportions.      To  this  si^^^t  ..  ^    .,«.- 
been  given  the  name  of  Elk's  Horn  Fern.   Mr, 
F.   W   Burbidge,  a  well-known  botanist  and 
collector,   in   his  recent  book  of    travels   in 
Borneo,  etc.  (**  Tlie  Garden  of  the  Sun  '*)  thua 
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for  *tonie  time  in  a  lirnise  wbieli  had  bi't^ii 
octMipUni  by  Mr.  Hugh  Low,  thij  ganleii  and 
fruit  ntX'hard  of  whirh  affunkHl  mo  iiiOHt 
delightful  waik^  luoming  tind  evHniiig.  I 
nover  »uw  the  Elk'B  Iloiri  FtTn  {Flatyrrrhim 
grunde)  so  luxuriant  aiiywhoreus  it  was  on  ll]<3 
Uolf  8  of  bouie  large  Orange*  trees  hore.  Tin? 
burreii  fronris  were  broad,  like  the*  horns  of 
the  gliiut  Irish  elk,  and  th<*  moro  eloiHtor 
fertdo  oneadniopml  on  all  sid»*6  from  the  baiio 
of  tin?  nest  formed  by  tlie  leafy  expanwions-  I 
meiisariMl  Bome  of  these  fertde  frondi?,  and 
found  tliem  fully  «evea  f eet  lii  length.  TIie»e 
spb'hdid  Ferns,  and  th« choicest  of  epiphyUU 
Ort'hifis,  which  had  been  planted  anuuig  tlie 
braneh«'t*of  the  trees,  made  a  walk  among  them 
mobt  enjoyable,"  Thia  sjjecieB  iat?tLil  quitri^ 
rare  in  the  Fniti^d  States.  Another  epeeies, 
P.  j'Kthiopitnim,  hoft  been  Btill  more  reeeutly 
introduced,  and  is  to  be  found  in  few  eollec- 
tiims  u4  yet.  The  fronds  of  this  Rpeides  are 
of  Hllll  grander  proportions  tlian  the  preceding, 
and  hat*  received  the  common  name  of  Moose 
Horn  Fern.  The  atM>ve  with  P.  WuUithii, 
are  the  best  and  rnost  interesting  of  these 
gi*otebque  Ferns.  All  these  &pt»eiei*  are 
worthy  of  a  plaee  in  nny  eoUeetinn,  however 
small .  It  is  BupfHjsed  by  many  that  thej'  are 
diJlit'tilt  to  grow;  but  tins  is  not  so.  There 
are  very  few  plants  that  will  aeeommodate 
themselves io such  varying ooiidiiions  of  heat, 
moisture  ajid  exposure.  They  am  ahiiirrdde 
room  piantii.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
porous  soil  eomposed  of  leaf-mold,  sanil,  and 
ph»nty  of  potsherd?^  or  piecres  of  eharcoal ;  or, 
belter  still,  they  nuiy  be  grown  on  cork  or  a 
piece  of  a  iiee  log,  two  or  three  feet  long  and 
abtmt  a  foot  in  diameter.  They  are  propa- 
gtttiHl  by  division  and  by  spores,  the  latter, 
however,  being  an  uncertain  method  of  propa- 
gation, except  by  an  expert, 

Platjco'don.  From  phittfH,  fn'oad,  ami  kodmi,  a 
bell;  tti<»  flowers  are  broad  and  bell  shaped. 
Nat.  Ord.  CamjuinulacefP. 

A  genus  of  Imrdy  herbaneons  perennials, 
with  large  white  or  purple  liowers.  natives  of 
China  and  Dahuria.  The  various  varieties  of  P. 
grandijiora  are  most  desiiable  plants  for  the 
herbaceous  bordi-r.  A  new  dwarf  variety 
from  Japan,  P*  Martem,  is  a  distinct  and  most 
aeeeptable  bonier  plant.  In  the  Northern 
States  they  should  have  a  slight  protection  in 
winter. 

Platyora'ter.  From  plaiyn,  broad »  and  kratcr,  a 
bowl;  alluding  to  the  expanded  calyx  of  the 
barren  flowers.    Nat  Ord.  S(i.cifragacetE. 

P.  arguia^  the  only  rejiresentntivo  of  the 
gnnus.  is  a  hardy  prtJStrate,  or  creeping  slirub, 
with  grfH^nish-white,  sea  tiered  llowers,  mueh 
larger  than  thtise  of  Hjtdnttujctt.  It  was  intro* 
dueiMl  from  Japan  in  lH(i6,  and  is  e^iaily  propa- 
gated by  eat  tings. 

Platylo'blotn.  Flat  Pea.  From  pkttyH,  broad, 
and  ittboH,  a  pod;  in  reference  tu  the  broad 
legumes.    Nat.  Ord.  LrtjitmlttoACB, 

A  small  genus  of  liaiulsome  evergreen 
shrubs  from  Tasmania  and  New  Holland. 
Uke  other  New  Holland  plants,  these  require 
A  light  sandy  soil,  well  drained.  They  sluinld 
be  carefidly  watitred,  and  have  plenty  of  fresh 
air  whenever  it  can  be  admitted.  A  shelf 
iii*ar  to  the  glass,  in  the  most  airy  part  of  tlie 
green- house  in  winter,  and  a  shaded  sitnatitm 
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out  of  doors  la  summer,  will  suit  them.  The 
slender  branches  nf  all  the  species  require 
s^uuo  support  though  they  do  not  look  well 
when  trained  to  a  regular  trellis.  It  is, 
therefore,  l>etter  to  use  slight  sticks,  where 
most  wanted,  allowing  the  {M>ints  of  the 
shoots  to  hang  in  a  graceful,  pendant  manner. 
The  prevailing  ooku*  of  the  large  pea- shaped 
Iliiwerii  is  orange,  or  yellow  and  red. 
The  Bpeeies  are  rarely  met  in  collections, 
though  ^leservrng  of  general  eultivation.  They 
were  introduced  about  lBt)0,  and  are  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  or  from  bet*d. 
Platylo^ma.  From  pttttyfi,  broad,  and  hnm,  a 
f.inge.     Nat.  Ord.  Polifpodiat*€tB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  l^^erns,  some  of  whieh 
are    very    be'iutifuL       They    reiiaire    to    bo 
grown  in  a  shaded  house,  warm  and  mcdst,   . 
Tins  genus  is  ineluded  under  Pdhia  by  isome 
botauists. 

Platylo^phus.  FroFu  phtlifn,  broad,  and  hjphot*, 
afiest;  llie  ca|tsule  is  so  much  c<^>tn press* "d 
at  the  apex,  as  to  appear  winged.      Nat.  Ord. 

P.  trijolitita.  White  Alder,  the  only  species 
is  a  beautiful  greendiouse  evergreen  tret5 
with  white  tloweis,  disposed  in  long,  a^tillary, 
niany-lluwMred  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  tiie 
Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  and  was  introduced  hi 
1»20.     Syn,   Wienmnnnia, 

Platya.  A  term  in  Grerdt  compounds,  signify- 
ing broad;  as  PUthfphtfUuSt  broad-leaved. 

Platyste'mon.  Frcnn  platifm^  broad,  and  stemoti, 
a  s Ui  rn  o  n .     N  at ,  O  n  i .  P*  tp* i  vrrf  teeiF. 

Very  handsome  yellow-lloweiing  annuals, 
quite  hardy,  of  creeping  habit,  and  free 
11  o we r i ti g.  T h e  seed  si i o u  1  d  b<3  s* r w n  i  n  Marc h , 
on  a  warm  l>tu'der,  where  the  plants  are 
required  to  htooiii.  The  two  species  that 
compose  this  gL'uus  are  natives  of  Cali- 
fonda  and  Siberia. 

Platythe'ca  Oalio  des.  This  Is  given  In 
*'  Nicholson  s  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  as  the 
cor  re**  t  name  of  Tetraltteca  or  Treniandra 
vtirticitliUa, 

Platysti'gma.  From  plfiftfA,  broad,  and  sti{pna^ 
tlie  female  organ,      Nat.  Onb    Pnpai^ttntrecE. 

P,  Htuuire^  the  only  cultivated  species,  is  a 
hardy  annual,  found  in  California  in  1833.  It 
is  a  dwarf-grovfing  and  free-blooming  plant. 
Tiie  Uow»>rs  are  yellow,  and,  from  tlieir  pro- 
fusion, quite  showy.  It  requin^s  no  more 
care  than  any  other  hardy  annual. 

Platysty'Us.  From  plnhfH,  broad,  and  stiflos,  a 
style;  In  allusion  to  the  dilated  style.  Nat. 
Ord.  Legtitnimmm. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome  herbm^eous 
border  plants,  now  Included  by  many  botanists 
under  ijii//t^ra«. 

Plectoco'mia.  From  plrdos,  plaited,  an  1  home, 
leaves ;  probably  from  the  leaves  being  used 
in  plaiting. 

A  genus  of  Palmacem,  comprising  some  six 
species,  allied  to  Calamus,  and  armed  with 
recuned  prickles.  The  leaves  are  large,  pin- 
nate, furnished  with  long  whip-like  tails,  beset 
on  the  underside  with  very  strong  spines.  P. 
Afmnmii'd,  P.  An4frnfmi,  P.  Himalaifnnat  and 
P.  elonijtHa^  are  the  best  known  spe<'ie8.  They 
am  handsiune  plants,  distinct,  and  graceful, 
anil  are  freely  propagated  by  suckers*  They 
are  natives  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and 
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India.    Handsome  plants  of  easy  culture,  flrst 
introduced  in  1840* 

Pleotopo'ma.  A  group  of  hybrid  Gtsnerus, 
vfhh'Ai  some  writers  have  conBUtutud  a  distinct 
genus.  They  are  a  strong,  erect-growing 
clasB,  with  hut  little  to  distingulBli  them  from 
others  of  this  intoresting  order. 

Plectran'thuB.  From  pkktron,  a  cock 'a  Bpur, 
and  antJwH,  a  flower;  referring  to  the  sUape  ot 
tlie  fltjwer.     Nat.  Ord*  Labiatm. 

Gri>en-hou&o  shniba  and  herbaceous  plants, 
closely  allied  to  Coleus.  Nativf^s  of  Africa, 
South  America,  and  Asia,  They  all  have 
purple  fli^wers,  produced  in  terminal  and 
axillary  racemes,  but  being  of  iiltlti  beauty 
or  interest,  they  are  rarely  eulthati^d. 

Pie  Ctrl' tis.  From  pieelrony  a  eack'^  Bpirr;  in 
reference  to  the  fiowerb  being  gibbons  in  front. 
Nat.  Qrd.    X^'ukruwacefr. 

A  gcnuB  of  Californian  and  Chilian  annuals, 
with  pink  flowers  in  dense  capitate  cymes, 
They  require  the  same  treatment  as  other 
hartly  aimuais.     Syn.    Vahrianeila. 

Plectro'nla.  From  pkrtron,  a  cock's  spur;  in 
allusion  to  tlie  large  i^pines  whicli  are  to  be 
found  on  some  of  the  specleB.       Nat.  Ord. 

A  large  genus  of  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs, 
Bometinies  climbing,  natives  of  tropical  Afila, 
Africa*  Australia  and  the  Paciflc  Islands. 
Few  of  the  species  have  been  introdutxHl.  and 
are  of  but  little  interest,  horticulturally.  Syns. 
Canthiiim^  MUnttitiffma^  Fhailaria,  etc. 

Plee'a.  Natned  after  plekts,  the  seven  stars ;  la 
reference  to  the  disposition  of  the  flowers. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiliacefB. 

R  tetimfoUa,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy 
perennial  phint  with  knoltcd-riish-like  stems 
or  rhizomes  and  green ish-whito  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and  is 
increased  freely  by  seeds, 

Ple'ione.  A  mythological  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orch  iduecce, 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  epiphytal  Orchids, 
formerly  ciushcd  with  C<riw;//iw'.  Tlicy  are 
found  gVowirjg  in  high  H,ltitui^<*s  in  the  moun- 
tains of  mu'tht^n  and  nortlieastiMn  India. 
They  are  rtnnnrkable  for  their  dwarf  hal-it 
and  richly-colored  flowers.  The  Ilowers  are 
produced  in  autumn  or  early  wint<*r,  after  a 
I^ieriod  of  rest»  and  immediately  precede  thti 
new  growtlu  They  are  of  easy  culture, 
requiring  a  house  of  njoderrite  temperature, 
and  alti'rrmte  Hcasitns  of  growtti  and  rest. 
Fropfigated  by  division.      Introtiuced  in  1HG4. 

Plenua.     Pleno,     Double,  as  in  double  flowers. 

Pleopeltia.  From  phtm,  full,  atid  pHU\  a  shield ; 
referring  to  tho  covering  of  the  spores  or 
seed -cases.     Nat.  Ord.  Poltfpnditu^iT, 

An  interesting  genus  of  tropical  ferns  in- 
habiting some  piortions  of  Souili  AtntTii-a  and 
the  South  Paciflc  Islands.  P.  Xiptwm  is  a 
beau ti fid  phmt  for  tlie  green-house.  It  Is  of 
conHideruble  size*  and  well  furnished  with 
ftori;  flrm*  but  not  leathery  in  texture,  ami 
arched  and  somewhat  undulat'cd  at  the  edge, 
which  is  otherwise  entire;  the  venn»^ion  is 
etrongly  marked  and  closely  reticulated.  This 
genu*  is  now  Included  mider  Polypudmm  by 
some  botanists. 

Plero'ma.  From  pleroma^  fullness  :  r«^ferring 
to  till*  cells  of  the  seed-vessel,     Nat.   Ord, 
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A  small  genus  of  handsome  green*house 
evergreen  shrubs  fn*m  Brazil.  They  are  free 
flowering  and  of  easy  culture.  A  rich  soil  and 
liberal  watering  during  the  summer  are  edsen- 
tial,  that  the  new  growth  may  be  strong ;  they 
will  then  produce  their  clusters  of  purple 
flowers  freely  in  autumn  and  winter.  P.  ekf 
aana  Is  one  of  the  best  known  species,  and 
bears  beautiful  flowers  of  a  rich  purple  color. 
P,  mai^raTitkum  Jloribundum  is  also  a  very  freo 
flowering  species,  producing  Its  large  violet- 
blue  flowers  in  great  prof uslon  on  quite  young 
plants.  They  were  first  introduced  in  1821, 
and  are  increa&ed  by  cuttlngi*. 
Pleurisy  Hoot.  A  popular  name  of  Asclepia0 
iuberoHa,  from  ltd  supposed  medicinal  muUl- 

ties. 

Pleuro'gytie.     From  pl^uron,  a  side,  and  ffi/fv^ 

the  female  organ ;  referring  to  the  stigmas 
issuing  from  the  side  of  tlie  seed  vessel.  Nat. 
Urd.  Geiduinacem. 

P.  ratakt,  the  only  cultivated  speeles,  is  a 
luw  growing  hardy  annual  from  Siberia. 

Pleurope'talunL  From  pleuron,  a  side,  and 
pHtdoft,  a  petal ;  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of 
the  corolla.     Nat.  Ord.  Amitranihctcrw. 

A  small  genus  of  slightly-branched  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico,  Ecuaiior  and  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  P.  Cosiaricetme,  the  only 
species  yet  introduced,  is  a  small  evergreen 
siirub  with  green  branches.  It  w/is  lntro<lueed 
from  Central  America  in  188a,  but  U  rarely 
found  in  cultivaiion. 

Pleurotba'llis.  From  pleuron^  a  side,  and  tkaUo^ 
tollower;  in  allusion  to  the  one-sided  dispo- 
sition of  the  flowers  of  some  of  the  spttcios. 
Nat.  Onh  OrchulacetE, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  genus  of 
Orchids,  comprising  nearly  three  iiundred 
species,  all  epiphytes,  and  natives  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South* America.  Thtmgh  interest- 
ing botanically,  only  a  few  species,  such  as  P. 
amatit^  P.  »capha.  P.  irulerUiiiu,  and  P.  Barber- 
ia/na,  have  suni^uent  merit  to  warrant  their 
Introduction  into  the  Orchid  house. 

PUoate.  Plaited  or  folded  together  iongthwlee, 
like  a  closed  fan. 

Plo'cama.  From  plocamoa,  bent  hairs :  alluding' 
to  tiie  pendulous  branches.  Nat.  Ord.  Ruti" 
ocecE. 

P.  pendula,  the  only  described  species,  I9  an 
erect  shrub  with  very  slender,  pendulous 
branches.  The  flower«  are  white,  small  and 
terminal.  It  was  introduced  from  the  Canary 
Ifthmds  in  1772,  and  Is  readily  Incroaaod  by 
cuitings. 

Plocoste'nuna.  From  plokoM,  curled,  and 
atfmma,  a  crown  ;  referring  to  the  erown  of 
the  stamens.     Nat,  Ord.  Aaelepiadaceir. 

A  small  genus  of  green  house  evergreen 
twiners,  alluHl  to  Hoytt,  and  requiring  the 
same  general  treatment,  Thev  inhabit  the 
forests  of  Biuneo  and  Java,  IntrcKluced  in 
1H58. 

Plougbman'B  SpUcenard.  Bacckaria  halimt' 
folia. 

Plowing.  Many  gardeners  yet  IjErrror**  tHo  plow 
in  the  ganh*n,  even  s%'^hero  it  "  '  t  .ic* 

tlcable  to  use  it.     We  have  ^nd 

Imrrow  for  pulverizing  on  *'\- i^  .«  -  .-.^t  It 
was  [loseible  to  use  them  in,  in  all  our  ofwra- 
tions  in  the  ground,  whether  for  fruit,  flow- 
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era  or  vegetables,  for  the  paet  thirty  years, 
and  feel  coDvinfod  that  their  u^e  for  that  pur- 
pose la  far  bettor  than  the  spade  or  digging 
fork,  besides  the  immense  saving  In  labor. 

Flam.  The  WfO-known  Ptmuis  d4>mestiea, 
and  Its  varieties,  from  whieii  the  Plunid 
of  our  gardens  tiave  origifiat<Hl,  are  found 
throughout  Asia  and  southern  Europe.  Tho 
early  history  of  the  oultivatfHl  varieties  Is 
quit<*  obscure.  They  were  introdut-ed  into 
England  from  Fnmee  early  in  the  flfteenth 
century*  Both  the  French  and  the  English 
horticulturists  have  given  this  fruit  con- 
siderable attention.  Kew  York  has  the  credit, 
howrver,  of  having  prtxluoed  the  gn^atcat 
nu  m  b er  of  exc  e  I  Icn  t  var i  c  ties .  D  o \\  n  i  n  g  says  : 
•*That  the  soil  and  eUraate  of  the  Middle 
States  are  admirably  suit^^t  to  this  fruit  l^ 
sufficiently  provijd  by  the  almoj^t  spontaneous 
pr ot  I  lie  t  ion  of  s uc  h  va rie  ti  e s  an  t  he  Was  h i  n gto  n» 
JefTtTi^tin^  Lawrence's  FavonU%  ete.;  sorts 
which  equal  or  surptiss  in  l>eauty  or  flavor  the 
most  celebrated  Plums  of  France  or  England**' 
Th**re  are  several  species  indigenous  to  this 
country,  some  of  which  aro  of  fair  flavor,  and 
are  now  being  cultivated  by  sonio  of  our 
nurserymen-  Chiokiii^aw  Fhim,  PruntM  (yhic- 
oftci,  is  a  native  of  Maryland  and  southwest- 
war<l  to  Texas,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Dwarf 
TexiiS  Plum.  The  Bench  Plum,  P,  mari- 
iima,  is  a  low,  straggling  tree  or  shrub, 
from  two  to  Ave  feet  high*  The  fruit  is  nearly 
round,  red  or  purple,  and  covered  with  bloom. 
It  is  common  in  sftndy  places  on  tlie  sea-eoast 
from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  seldom  ripens  well 
elsewhere.  The  Wild  Red  or  Yellow  Plum  it* 
P>  Americami.  This  9fH>eies  grows  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  high,  and  is  common  in  hedge- 
rows from  Canada  to  the  Chilf  of  Mexico.  The 
fruit  is  pleasant  tasted,  but  has  a  tough  skin. 
It  ripens  in  July  and  August.  The  great 
difficulty  in  the  cultivation  of  the  flner  varie- 
ties of  Plum  is  the  Cureurlk),  which  punctures 
the  fruit  in  the  green  state,  and  lays  its  eggs, 
which,  by  the  titne  the  fiiiit  is  ripe,  develops 
to  the  liirviv  state,  completely  destroying  the 
fruit.  The  oidy  e(Teetnal  romcnly  thus  far  Is 
that  so  strongly  rei-ommended  and  practiced 
ycurs  ago  by  Mr.  John  J.  Tliomas,  and 
Dr.  Trimble,  and  so  successfully  practiced 
by  El  I  wander  and  Barry,  lu  their  extensive 
Plum  Orchard — ^to  sjiread  sheets  under  the 
trees  and  jar  the  branches  so  as  to  shake  off 
the  Insect.  Tliis,  to  be  effective,  nmst  be 
bi'gun  just  after  tho  fruit  has  formed^  and 
continued  at  least  once  a  week  for  thirty  or 
forty  days.    See  Curcu  lio . 

Plum.     American  Wild.     Prunus  Americxina. 
Australian.       Cargilla  arborea^   and    C   Atts- 

trnlis. 
Beach.     Prunus  mariilmn, 
Cabfornlan  Wild.     Pruu im  sabcorfkUii. 
Gtiimda.     Pru  niu*  A  nu: rio ina. 
Carolina.     PrnnitH  Carol  hi  inna. 
Cey lo n .    Fktcoii  rt in  nnj t  iV  In , 
Cherry.    PrunuA  Mijrohaiana. 
Chicasttw.    PmniiH  Chkcma. 
Coooa.     ChrysohaliiituH  hmco. 
Damson.     Pmrnts  donufttim  var.  dninasccna. 
Date,  American.     Dumpijroa  Vlrginiana, 
Date,  Cliinese.     DioHpitnm  Knki, 
Date,  European.     DumiiyriM  Lot  tin. 
Double-flowered,  Chinese,      Pruntm  Sif^eneia 
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E.  Indian.      Flacourtia   cataphracUt,   and  F. 

RajTumckL 
Gingerbread.     Parinarmm  macrophyllum. 
Green-gage,     Prunua  Cktudiana. 
Ground.    Astragahis  car^carpits. 
Hog.     Various  species  of  Spondiaat  etc. 
Jamaica.     Spondias  itUea. 
Japanese.    PruniiS  Sinensis. 
Mountain.     Xiitwnta  Americana^ 
Myrobalan.     A  variety  of  Pninus  domeMi&i* 
Myroliella.     Pruntis  Mtfrobalana. 
Natal.     Arduina  gramUjUira. 
Orleans.     A  variety  of  Ptmmts  damesiica. 
Pigeon.     Coccotoba  Fi<ynd(tna, 
Queensland.    The  genus  Owenia, 
Sand.    Prumis  marUima. 
Sapodilla  or  Sapotilla.     Achras  Sapotc^ 
Sugar.     Malpighkt  saccharina. 
Tamarind.     Dialium  Indicum. 
Weeping.     Prttuiis  ce  ran  if  era. 
Wild,  British,     Prunua  contmujiis. 
Wild,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     Pojf^pea 

Copenais.' 
Wild-Gooso.     An  improved  variety  of  Prunua 

Chicasa. 

PluiXLbagina^cGse.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs 
or  hertmeeous  plants,  found  chiefly  on  the 
sea-shores  or  salt  marshes  in  temperate 
regions.  The  flowers  are  blue,  violet,  pink, 
yeOow  or  white,  and  some  of  the  sp)«cies 
possess  tonio  and  astringent  properties. 
Eight  genera.  Including  Artneria^  Statice,  and 
Plumbago,  and  over  two  hundred  spocles  oon- 
stltule  the  order. 

Plumba'go.  Loariwort.  From  plumbum^  lead. 
Sumo  species  were  formerly  saiil  to  cure  Lead 
disease.     Nat.  Ord.  PlumbagmftcexF, 

A  genus  consisting  of  green-house  ever- 
greens and  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Three  of  the 
species  fJtre  well  worth  growing  in  the  green- 
house. P.  GapermiSf  with  lavender-blue 
flowers,  P.  ro8€a,  with  rose -colored  flowerS| 
and  P.  alba,  with  w^hitei  flowers.  Each  will 
grow  well  with  ordinary  treatment.  The 
former  is  a  valuable  plant,  as  it  produces  its 
large  panicles  of  lavender  flowers  nearly  the 
whole  winter,  P,  Larpenim,  has  deep  azure- 
blue  flowers,  flowr^ring  from  August  to 
November,  and  Is  perfectly  hardy.  The  name 
of  this  species  Is  now  given  by  some  as  Vato* 
radiat  and  by  others,  C^'ratofttigma  Plumbiujin* 
oideM.  They  were  first  Introduced  in  1818> 
and  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
roots,  or  shoots,  and  by  division. 

Pliim-buflh.  Australian,  Aaratncha  pUtrtk* 
c/i  rpa, 

PIume-G-raifl,     Qyfnerium  argettteum, 

Piume-Nutmeg.     Athemsperma  mosehata. 

Plume-Thistle.  The  genus  CtV«»i'awi,  and  CViicuf/ 
alsi>  Otrdiius  taiiceoliUa, 

Plume-Thistle.  3-eliow.     Cnieus  Acama. 

Plumose.     Feathery,  resembling  feathers. 

Plumule.  The  bucl  of  seed  ;  the  youngest  bud 
Ina  plant;  the  bud  or  growling  point  of  the 
embryo. 

Poa.  Meadow  Grass.  From  jjcni,  signifying 
grass  or  herlmge.    Nat.  Ord.  Gntminacem, 

Xn  extensive  genus  of  grasses,  containing 
some  that  are  valuable  for  hay  and  pasture. 
P.  j^aienais  is  tho  well-known  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,   introduced    from    Europe,  and    now 
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thoroughly  naturalized.  P.  arachnifera,  Texas  ' 
Blue  Grass,  is  an  invaluable  hardy  winter 
Grass  for  the  south,  and  the  longest,  driest 
and  hottest  summer  fails  to  in j  uro  it.  It  makes 
as  good  sod  as  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (P. 
praten8is)y  and  if  sown  together  (not  too  deep) 
the  seeds  of  the  two  varieties  generally  come 
up  together  aftei>the  same  shower,  for  it  takes 
a  wet,  damp,  drizzly  spell  to  start  it.  It  can 
be  cultivated,  both  from  seed  and  sets,  and 
may  be  planUid  either  in  the  fall  or  spring. 
P.  seroiina,  the  Fowl  Meadow  Grass  or  False 
Red  Top,  and  P.  aqiuUica,  the  Water  Meadow 
Grass,  are  botn  veiy  valuable  grasses,  more 
especially  for  damp  meadows,  low  banks  of 
streams,  etc.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  such 
situations,  and  furnish  an  immense  quantity 
of  herbage,  which  may  be  cut  several  times 
a  season  if  desired.  Thoy  are  also  excellent 
grasses  for  pasturage.  P.  annua  is  one  of 
the  worst  weeds  of  English  gardens. 
Poculiform.       Resembling  a   drinking-cup  or 

goblet  in  shape. 
Pod.     The  capsule  or  seed-case  of  leguminous 
and  cruciferous  plants,  those  of  the  former 
(Peas,  Beans,  etc.)  being  called  legumes,  and 
those  of  the  latter  (Cabbage,  Turnip,   etc.) 
siliques  and  silicules. 
Pod  Fern.    See  Ellohocarpus. 
Poda'nthes.     Fi-om  poiM,   podos,  a  foot,   and 
anthoSf  a  llower ;  alluding  to  the  flowers  being 
borne  on  long  pedicels.     Nat.  Ord.  Asclepia- 
dacecB, 

A  genus  comprising  about  eight  species  of 
shrubby  plants  closely  allied  to  Stnpelia.  all 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  but  little 
cultivated. 
Podium,  Podos.  In  Greek  compounds,  signify- 
ing a  stalk,  stipe,  etc.,  as  PodocephahiH, 
stalked-headed ;  Leptopodus,  slender-stalked. 
Podoca'rpus.  Japan  Yew.  From  pous,  a  foot, 
and  karpoa,  a  fruit ;  the  fruits  are  footrstalked. 
Nat.  Ord.  Coniferijp. 

A  genus  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  Indigenous  in  China,  the 
East  Indies,  and  New  Zealand.  P.  Japonica 
is  an  upright-growing  shrub,  with  dark,  shin- 
ing, green  leaves,  luxuriant  in  its  growth,  and 
in  foriu  resembling  the  Irish  Yew.  P.  cuprea- 
sina  is  noted  as  one  of  the  best  timber  trees 
of  Java;  while  P. /o^ira,  a  New  Zealand  spe- 
cies, having  a  light,  durable  wood,  has  been 
frequently  the  subject  of  c<mtention  and  strife 
among  the  natives ;  its  bark  is  made  use  of 
for  rooflng  purposes,  and  its  fruits  are  eaten. 
Several  species  have  been  introduced  into 
con!=ervatories,  and  one  or  two  Japanese  or 
Chinese  varieties  are  sufficiently  hardy  to 
stand  out  of  doors,  if  slightly  protected. 
Podola'sia.  From  pou8,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
Lasia;  from  which  genus  it  differs  in  having  a 
long  stipe  to  the  spadix.  Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem, 
P.  stipUaia,  the  only  introduced  species,  is 
a  slender  plant-stove  perennial,  with  a  short, 
erect  caudex,  and  sagittate  or  hastate  leaves, 
with  elongated,  narrow,  acuminate  lobes.  It 
was  introduced  from  Born<»o  in  1882,  and  is 
easily  increased  by  division. 
Podo'lepis.  Frv)m  poiui,  podos,  a  foot,  and  Zrpw, 
a  scale  ;  flower-stalk  covered  with  scales.  Nat. 
Ord.  ComponVct. 

Very  pretty  Australian  plants.    They  are 
,all    nearly   hardy.    The    perennials    are    In- 
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creased  by  dividing  the  root,  and  the  annuals 
(P.  gracilis,  etc.)  by  sowing  in  the  green-house 
or  on  a  hot-bed  in  February  or  March,  and 
transplanting  into  the  open  border  in  May. 
Poiolo'bium.  From  poua,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
IbboSf  a  pod ;  the  seed-pod  stands  on  a  foot- 
stalk within  the  calyx.    Nat.  Ord.  Legumtti- 

OSCB, 

A  small  genus  of  New  Holland  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  handsome  red  and  yellow  flowers. 
Ordinary  green-house  treatment  will  grow 
them  successfully.  They  were  introduced  in 
1822,  and  are  best  grown  from  seed.  This 
genus  is  now  included  by  some  botanists 
under  Oxylobium. 

Podophy'lum.  Duck's  Foot.  Abridged  From 
Anapodophyllum,  a  word  signifying  a  duck's 
foot;  the  leaves  bear  some  r<»semblance  to 
that;  whence  the  English  name,  Duck's  Foot. 
Nat.  Ord.  BerheridacecB. 

This  is  a  small  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  with  thick,  creeping  root..stock8,  which 
send  up  in  sprfng  a  stem  bearing  two  leaves, 
with  a  solitary  ll(>w<'r  between  them.  P.  pelta- 
ium,  a  native  species,  is  common  in  moist, 
shady  woods,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
stamens  being  double  the  number  of  the  pet- 
als. Its  leaves  are  from  five  to  nine-lo>»ed ; 
its  flowers  large,  white,  and  nodding;  an<l  its 
fruit  egg-shaped  and  yellowish,  somewhat 
resembling  a  small  lemon,  and  hence  some- 
times called  Wild  Lemon,  but  more  generally 
May  Apple,  or  Mandrake.  Its  foliage  is  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  but  the  acid  pulp  of  tlio 
fruit  is  eatable,  though  of  a  mawkish  flavor. 
The  roots  possess  active  medical  properties, 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Eclectic  practitionei-s. 

Podo'ptenis.  From  pous,  podoa,  a  foot,  and 
pteris.  a  wing;  in  allusion  to  the  outer  peri- 
anth segments  being  winged.  Nat.  Ord.  Poly- 
gonacecB, 

P.  Mexicanus,  the  only  species,  is  a  hand- 
some green-house  shrub,  with  flexuous 
branches,  spiny  at  the  tips.  It  grows  freely 
in  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and  is 
increased  readily  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Podosti'gma.  From  pous,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
stigma;  alluding  to  the  stalked  stigma.  Nat. 
Ord.  AsclepiadacecR, 

P.  pubescens,  the  only  species,  a  native  of 
the  Southern  States  from  Florida  to  North 
Carolina,  is  a  low  pubescent  perennial  herb, 
of  but  little  horticultural  interest. 

Podothe'ca.  From  povs,  podos,  a  foot,  and 
theke,  a  cell  or  capsule ;  alluding  to  the  stalk 
of  the  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  ComposUoB, 

A  genus  of  Australian  hardy  annuals  of  no 
great  beauty ;  easily  raised  from  seed.  Syn. 
Podosperma. 

Po3t'8  Narcissus.  The  popular  name  of  Nor- 
cissus  Poelicus. 

Pogo'gyne.  From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  gyne,  the 
female  organ ;  the  style  is  bearded.  Nat.  Ord. 
LahiatcB. 

P.  muUiflora,  the  only  known  species,  is  a 
hardy  annual.  It  is  a  native  of  California,  and 
was  introduced  in  1836.  The  flowers  are  lilac, 
and  produced  in  great  numbers.  It  thrives 
with  the  simplest  garden  culture. 

Po'gon.  A  beard.  This  word  is  used  in  Greek 
I  compounds,  and  denotes  any  colloction  of 
I       long  hairs. 
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Pogo'nia.  From  pr^fjon,  a  boarrl ;  alluiling  to  the 
friiij^'t^il  Jip  Ljf  tliH  lUiwerri,     Nut*  Old,  Orchi- 

A  small  getiuB  f»f  tt*rres trial  Orchids,  com- 
mon both  ill  temperate  and  tropical  regir^ns, 
~.Thoy  II ru  BiuaU  plants,  with  drooping  lUnvers, 
Ion  s|«»nd4»r  pedicels,  of  a  purple  or  greenlsh- 
y^dlow  color,    be  veral  of  the  species  are  found 
from  New  York  southward. 

Pogo'uopus.  From  pofpn,  a  beard,  and  pottM^  a 
f Hod  ;  in  aliusion  to  Lh*^  shape  of  the  flower, 
Nat*  Ord*  Rubiacece. 

A  H  rim  1 1  i^erius  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives 
of  tro|)H"Hi  Araeriea*  /*.  Caracatienttitf^  the 
only  eukiv'ttted  speoies,  has  showy  bright 
pink  /lowers,  borne  in  termimd-branchedptini- 
cles.  It  wius  inlrodueed  to  cidtivation  in  1865» 
and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Fogoate^mon*  From  pogon,  a  beard,  and  stt^ 
inun,  a  stamen;  the  etanicn  fllamenCs  being 
haiiy.     Nat.  Urd.  LabiaU^. 

A  genua  of  tail  herbe*,  found  principally  In 
India  and  Ceylon.  The  t4fHMHi*s  are  of  but  lit- 
tle int^'iest  except  P.  PtUrhmdiy  whieli  has 
dense  siiikes  of  white  tlowcrs»  tinged  with 
purple,  and  which  afTords  the  eclebrati>d 
Patchouli  perfume*  or  Putha-pal  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  odor  is  very  peculiar,  and  evea 
disagreeable  to  many,  but  in  India  it  is  one  of 
the  most  coirnuon  jterfuuies  found  in  the 
bazaars* 

Poinda'na*  Flower  Fenc*^  Named  after  M.  dt 
Poind,  once  Governor  of  the  AutLiles.  Nat. 
Oni.  Legumino»(E. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  green-houso 
evergreen  shnibs,  natives  of  S^mth  America 
and  the  Eant  Indies.  P.  pulcherrimai  the  Bar 
badoea  Flower  Fence,  is  a  really  beautiful 
object  when  well  gix>wn,  as  Is  also  P.  regia^ 
the  former  having  large  red  and  yellow  (low- 
ers^  and  the  latter  rich  erimson.  They  fhiw^er 
freely  if  grown  in  pots  and  plunged  in  a  warm, 
8um»y  Bpot»  during  the  summer  season,  care 
being  Uiken  to  syringe  freely  to  keep  d<'wn 
red  spider.  They  were  hrst  introduced  in 
1788,  and  are  propagated  l(y  seeds  or  from 
eutlings  of  tiie  huif-ripejied  wotnJ. 

Poitise'ttia.  Named  In  honor  of  Ja^l  H.  Poin- 
aette,  American  ndnlster  to  Mexico,  who  dis- 
covered the  plant  in  Mexico  in  1828*  Nat. 
Ord.  EuphorbifwecB, 

A  small  genus  of  evergi'een  stimhs  from 
Mexico,  pi-oducing  large  termirtal  briu-tB  of 
ery  scarlet  leaves  from  December  until  i 
Vbniary;  they  give  the  plant  a  mostsphmdid  I 
**p|>earanee.  There  is  a  variety  with  white  i, 
brtK't.s,  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  species.  Poin-  I 
mUia pulcherrima pU'rtwtiimn,  anew' and  double 
variety  of  recent  introiluction,  is  a  magnill- 
cent  plant,  retnarkabte  for  the  distinct  cliarar- 
ter  of  its  I! oral  bracts,  the  size  of  I  lie  heads  in 
ll^ddch  they  are  pnMluced.  and  their  marvelous 
brilliancy  of  coU»r.  luBtead  of  the  brai^ts 
being  borne  in  a  singli^  h*"t*d  and  spreaiHng 
out  as  in  the  ohl  form,  in  the  new  double 
kind  they  are  gathered  into  clusters,  which 
ilU  up  the  centre,  Bf>  that  the  whole  inllo- 
rescenec  is  fidl  and  roftett*?-like  in  fibrin*  The 
double  vai'lety  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ito^^?:l  in 
Mf'x!<v),  and  was  l>ought  by  Mr,  Isaac 
Til  itjiuan,  of  New  York,  who  Bohl  it  to  an 
Irigiish  tlorist,  liy  whom  It  was  distributed. 
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This  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture*  After 
Howi' ring  cut  back  to  with  in  two  buds  of  the 
old  wotpd,  take  up  lh<'  plauts,  and  put  them  in 
a  convenient  [dace  under  a  bencii,  and  ci^ver 
the  roolH  witlx  sand  or  earth,  and  keep  dry. 
Let  them  n'iualii  until  it  is  time  to  plant  out 
ordinary  t>i*dding  plants,  when  they  should  be 
ptit  out  in  the  open  air,  and  planted  in  boxes 
six  Inches  deep  (say  six  phintd  in  ciich  boxK  a 
foot  or  so  apart,  giving  them  good  rich  soil. 
They  should  l>e  t^iken  into  the  house  before 
the  nights  i:>egin  to  get  cool.  In  the  latitude 
of  New  York  they  sinndd  be  lioused  by  the 
michlle  of  September,  They  may  be  growni  to 
Jlower  In  these  Imxes  by  giving  them  plenty  of 
nunnne  water;  although,  if  wanted  in  large 
quantity,  it  ie  best  to  place  the  boxes  on  a 
green-house  bench,  knock  off  the  sides  aud 
ends  of  the' boxes,  and  IlU  up  to  the  knet 
between  with  soil.  After  the  plants  have 
become  thus  efitablisheil,  an  occasional  water- 
ing with  liquid  manure  will  idd  greatly  to 
their  growth.  At  no  time  should  the  tern- 
(K^ratuie  in  the  house  fall  beluw  50^  at  night 
or  TO""  during  tlie  day.  To  propagate,  allow 
the  cuttings  to  dry  a  ilay  or  two  after  they  are 
taken  from  the  plaids;  then  cut  them  into 
pieces  of  two  or  tiiree  bu<ls  each,  and  insert 
them  in  an  ordinary  propagating  bench*  Pot 
off  as  soim  as  they  are  roole*!,  and  grow  on 
until  the  weather  will  permit  of  their  being 
put  out  of  tloors»  when  tliey  nmy  be  given  the 
same  care  as  tiie  older  plants.  With  this 
treatment  the  plants  will  usually  t)e  done 
fkiwering  by  New  Year's,  and  may  be  taken 
up  to  make  ro<»m  for  other  platds.  This  genus 
Is  now  by  many  br>taul.sts  reunited  with 
Euphtjthiu. 

Poison.  *\rrow.  The  juice  of  Kj(/)Aor?n/i /»cp#<j- 
ffijun,  R.  vbosn,  \imi  E.  ctiriformiH,  [^  Africa, 
anil  of  E.  ftitin{fotia^  in  Brazil*  Also  the  Nou- 
nili  orCaruna  fwlson,  cierived  from  Strtfchnoa 
toxijcra^  by  the  savages  ot  Guiana,  and  the 
Tschittich  poison,  prepared  by  the  Jav^anesii 
from  Sirtfrhnff.^  TieulL  Also  the  poisonous 
juice  of  JlippomuHC  Mitncimlla. 

Poison-Bay.    Sec*  lUireum. 

Poison-Berry,   A  name  given  to  several  species 
of  ('tstrum. 

Foifion-6\ilb,    Asiatic.     CrUmm  ABiaiieum, 

Poison-Bulb*     Cape,    See  Bupfmnt', 
Poison-Dogvtrood    rtr    Poison-Suuuaich.      8ee 

Poison-Hemlock.    Bi-e  Conium. 

Poisoii-Ivy  or  Potaon-Oak.     Ste  Rhus  toxicQ- 

dcTUh'OH. 

Poison-Oak .    Cal if < ur i tan .     R htis  diversUoba . 

Poison-Plant,     Viuct'toxicum  offichmk. 

Polaon-Tree,    Jauialca*     Rhimurborta, 

Poisonous  PUnti.  Of  the  lt)<i,tMK)  known  flower- 
ing phiiits  it  is  stated  that  10,(H)L)  nuiy  be  con- 
sidered as  deletA-rious,  all  Iwing  luore  or  less 
energetic  in  theiractlon,  and  ut  these,  pr(djably 
fttty  are  deadly*  It  iri  a  singular,  but  g*»nerally 
understood  fact,  that  all  plants  having  green 
flowers  are  poisonous,  eitlier  in  their  leaves, 
stems,  scfMls,  r>r  nj*ds.*  The  famous  UpJis 
Tree  i»f  iTavji  does  not  affect  the  atmosphere 
as  Is  commi>nly  supponi'd,  but  its  juice  Is  the 
part  which  d<^»es  the  harm.  Large  tracts  cif 
land  in  Java  are    barren  owing  to   certain 
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polaonouB  Tapore  rblng  out  of  the  earth,  and 
the  early  DuU^h  settlers  attributed  the  barren- 
nesB  to  the  ttiHtieiiiie  of  tlie  Upas  Tree.  Tbo 
Maiichiii*»t^l,  a  plant  uf  the  We^t  Indies,  gives 
of!  a  vapor  whit'h  la  poitjonous,  and  in  cod  so- 
quence  it  is  liever  found  la  cultivatiou.  Thi> 
Bumb  Cane,  alBo  of  the  West  Indies,  is  very 
energetie  in  action,  and  will  produce  li>ckjaw 
on  i>eing  applied  to  the  lipB,  Many  other 
plants  Buch  as  AconUum  najMuSt  Atropa  Bella- 
donna, Veratnim  mride^  PartJi  quadrifoliat 
Micinua  coinmuni8f  Manihot  tUilist*ima,  Rhus 
Toxicodendron^  R.  venenalat  and  niuny  others 
are  poiBOnous.  These  danp^erous  qualities 
are  generally  mentioned  In  this  work, 

Pol'vrea.     Named  after  M,   Poirre^  a  French 
botanist.     Nat,  Ord.  Comhreiacem. 

A  sniall  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
climbers  of  great  beauty,  The  flowei-s  are 
white  or  scarlet,  produced  in  terminal  or  axil- 
lary panicles.  They  are  natives  of  Africa  and 
the  East  Indies,  and  they  require  the  warmer 
part  of  the  green -house  and  a  humid  atmos- 
phere. They  were  (list  iutrodueed  In  1«20, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings*  This  genus 
Is  inelutk'd  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  uudt-T 
Cotnbretum. 

Poke,    Indian.    See  VercUrum  viride. 

Poke-Root.     A   common    name   for    Veratrum 

Poke  Weed. 

candnu 


Virginian,     See    Phytolacca    de- 


Polani'Bla.  From  polya,  many,  and  nniaos, 
unequal ;  many  st^imens  of  nnuqual  k^ngths. 
Nat,  Ord.  Capparidac&E. 

A  genus  of  hardj^  free- flowering  annuals^ 
allied  to  Cleame^  cbioHy  natives  of  tlie  East 
Indies.  P.  graveotens  is  common  in  the  Nhw 
England  States*  None  of  ttie  sfH^clos  has  stif- 
fielent  beauty  to  warrant  its  Introduction  into 
the  flower  burtler. 

Polar  Plant.     Sitphium  lacinialum, 

Polemonla'ceae.  A  niitural  order  of  erect  or 
twining  plants,  found  chiefly  in  tempc^rate 
countrleB,  and  abounding  In  northwestern 
America.  M<*st  of  them  have  showy  flowers. 
Phhx,Cobfta^Gilia,  and  Potemoniumt  are  exam- 
pies  of  the  genera,  of  which  about  ten  are 
known,  comprising  upwards  of  one  hundred 
species. 

Polemo'nliim.  Greek  Yale rian.  From  jjofemoe, 
war;  Pliny  saye  this  plant  gained  its  name 
fmm  Imving  caused  a  war  between  two  kings, 
t^ach  of  whom  claimed  the  honor  of  having 
first  dlsuoverod  its  virtues.  Nat.  Ord,  Pol^ 
moniaceJF, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials.  They  are  well-known  border 
plants,  that  have  long  been  under  cultivation. 
Flowers  are  mostly  blue  and  white,  produced 
in  large  tcrndnai  lu«ads.  The  species  are 
common  throughout  the  Northern  States  aiul 
northern  Europe,  P,  coBrukum,  derivea  its 
common  name  of  Jaoob*s  Ladder  from  its  beau- 
tiful pinn»tely<deft  leaves.  It  Is  found  In 
moist  places  throughout  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  is  a  favorite  border  plant.  P. 
canfertum  is  a  late^  addition  t-o  the  cultivated 
kinds  from  the  R<icky  Mountains,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  the  genus.  The  color  is  a  deop 
blue,  very  attract  I  vt*,  and  the  plant  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  other.  It  requires  plenty 
of   moisture   In   sum  met,  and   is   perfectly 
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hardy.  AH  the  species  are  propagated  t^eadily 
by  division,  or  from  seed,  which  should  k>e 
sown  In  June  to  flower  the  coming  season. 
Polla'ntlies.  The  Tuberose.  From  ;iofv,  many 
and  aittki/A,  a  flower;  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
Nat,  Ord.  AnmryllidacciiB. 

This  interesting  genus  is  composed  of  two 
sp<Kdes,  both  properly  green-house  evergreen 
pierennials.  One  of  the  species,  P.  grufilia.  a 
native  of  Brazil,  with  pale  yellow  flowei-?*^  Is 
but  little  knoivn^  and  has  but  little  merit. 
The  well-known  species,  P.  tuberosat  is  a  na- 
live  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  It  was 
introduced  early  in  the  sixteenth  ot^ntury. 
The  flrst  account  given  of  the  Tuberose  is  in 
L'Eeluso's  **Hist(JO' of  Plants,"  when?  it  ap- 
pears that  It  was  brought  from  th«  East 
Indies  by  Father  Theophilus  MInutI,  a  Catho- 
lic missionary,  about  the  year  1530,  who  grew 
it  at  Bolsgencier,  near  Toulon.  Bernard  Pai- 
udanus,  a  distinguished  physician  at  Rome, 
grew  it  in  1594,  having  obtained  the  roots 
from  the  priests,  who  had,  previous  to  that 
date,  refused  all  applications  for  It.  This 
was  the  single  kind.  The  same,  with  varie- 
gated foliage  is  mentioned  at  nearly  as  early 
a  date.  Parkinson,  in  that  raj-e  oM  book,  hfs 
**Ganienof  Pleasant  Flowers."  published  in 
1629,  gives  a  description  of  it  by  its  then 
known  name,  which  should  not  be  lost-  We 
quote  in  full,  as  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  ln< 
stnictive  :  "Hyacinthus  IndiciM  major  tnberosa 
radice^  'the  Greater  Indian  knobl»ed  Jjiclnth.* 
I  have  tliought  fittest  to  begin  with  this  Ja- 
cinth [Hyui'iuth),  l>oth  because  it  is  the  great- 
est and  highest,  and  also  because  the  flowers 
herof  ai*e  in  some  tlkenesse  near©  unto  a  Daf- 
fodille,  although  his  rooto  be  tuberous,  and 
not  bulbous,  as  the  rest  are.  This  Indian 
Jacinth  hatli  a  thicke  knobbed  roote  tyet 
fornu^d  into  several  heads,  6ome%vhat  like 
unto  bullM>us  roots),  with  many  thi*:k  fibres 
at  the  bottom  of  them  ;  from  the  divers  beads 
of  this  roote  arise  divers  stnmg  and  very  tail 
stalkes,  beset  with  divers  fairw,  long  and 
broad  leaves,  joyuod  at  the  bottom**  otoe^ 
unto  the  stalk,  where  they  ai^e  greatest,  and 
smaller  to  the  very  end,  and  tho^^'^  *'  "^  r-^ow 
biglier  to  the  toppe,  being  fttrmller  .  t. 

The  loppes  of  the  stalkes  are  gari  .     ith 

many  faire,  large,  wliite  flowers,  each  wheitif 
is  composed  of  six  leaves,  lying  spread  o|>en 
as  the  flowers  of  the  white  Daftoditle,  with 
some  short  threads  in  the  middle,  and  of  a 
very-  sweet  scent,  or  rather  strong  and 
headee/'  The  double-flowering  Tuberose  wajs 
obtained  from  seed  by  Mons.  Le  Cour,  of 
Leyden,  in  Holland  (dale  unknown),  who  for 
many  years  would  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, part  with  a  root,  even  afl^r  propa- 
gating Lu  such  quantities  as  to  give  nim  a 
surplus.  He  would  cause  every  tulwr  to  bo 
cut  in  pieces  and  destn.iyed,  in  order  to  have 
the  monopoly,  and  to  be  the  only  possessor  of 
the  flower  In  the  world.  The  recently  intro- 
duced variety,  known  as  the  Pearl,  Is  a  sport, 
having  originated  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  of  Flushing,  L.  L  Its  strong 
habit  of  growth  aiul  dark,  heavy  foliage  at- 
tracteci  Mr.  Henderson's  attention,  causing 
him  to  give  it  every  chance  for  perfect  devel- 
opment. The  r<»sult  was  a  variety  far  6Ufi«- 
rior  to  the  parent,  both  in  size  and  number  of 
flowere,  with  a  marked  superiority  in  habit  of 
growth,  the  flower-stalks  not  l»eiug  so  taU  by 
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nearly  a  foot  aB  tho  original,  a  feature  making 
It  Invaluiiljjfl  fur  green- house  oulture.  The 
Tuberose  tk^li^lits  in  a  btroiig,  rieh  soil,  deep 
and  moist.  Manur<\  heat  utid  water  areessen- 
tittl  to  Its  pin  t*H!t  development.  For  cultlva 
lion  in  the  open  border,  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  attout  the  JirBt  of  June,  covering  the 
tuber  about  oao  inch  with  light,  fine  hoU.  No 
other  c'lir^?  is  needed  than  tJjat  usually  given 
l^aitlmi  plants*  The  only  eare  re<iuired  is  in 
the  Beieetion  of  tiie  bulbs,  which,  if  kept 
moist  aad  cool  during  the  winter,  are  liahie 
to  rot  away  in  the  centre,  rendering  them 
worthless  for  flowering.  Perfetit  tul>ers  will 
aJways  be  green  at  the  top,  or  at  least  suffl* 
ciently  *^o  to  show  signs  of  life  ;  and  in  choos- 
ing, all  others  should  he  rejected.  Forcing 
the  Tuberose,  8oa*i  to  have  the  flowers  from 
January  to  March,  Is  an  exeei^diugly  dlflacult 
operation,  and  is  now  hut  little  attempted 
here.  The  tdant  being  of  tropical  origin,  to 
have  It  at  all  times  In  a  growing  state  requires 
41  high  teniperatnre^not  less  tlma  an  average 
of  90^;  consequeiitly,  few  ordinarily-heated 
^een-houses  or  private  sitting-rooms  are  at  a 
temperature  high  enough  tx3  iiiHure  the  con- 
tinued and  uninterrupted  growth  necessary 
to  the  proiJuction  of  flowers  in  tlie  dark  winter 
months.  It  is,  however, compiuatively  ea.slly 
lort?ed  so  as  to  produce  flowers  ditriiig  April, 
May  and  June,  and  again,  by  retarding  the 
bulbs,  during  Nov*»uiher  and  December.  By 
the  first  method  the  Imlbs  are,  about  the  first 
of  January,  phiced  (dosely  together  In  boxes 
three  Inehes  deep,  having  two  inches  or  so  of 
damp  mofes  in  th<'  bottom.  These  boxes  are 
platied  in  some  warm  sjjot,  wljere  the  tern  per- 
jiture  will  average  73^.  If  for  green-hi>nse 
culture,  the  best  place  is  on  the  hot  water 
pipes.  In  about  four  or  five  weeks  the  Tuhe- 
roseft  will  have  rf>oied  ftll  thrifii^h  the  moss, 
and  they  should  then  he  |M>tleil  fri  four  or  live 
inch  pot3»  or  planlAHl  In  a  bench  of  &oil  four  or 
live  Inches  deep,  and  kept  In  a  temperature  at 
no  time  less  than  75*^,  and  flowers  will  be  had 
in  abundance  In  April,  F*>r  succession  crops, 
place  the  dry  bulbs  in  moss,  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  Tlie  last  crops  will  usu- 
ally be  the  best,  as  by  May  and  June  the  tem- 
perature  wIU  have  increased,  and  less  artiflcia! 
neat  will  b+3  required.  If  flowers  are  waut4[*d 
during  November  and  December,  the  retartl* 
Ing  process  alluded  to  is  resorted  to.  This  is 
done  by  selecting  such  bulbs  as  are  wanted 
(care  being  taken  to  ui*e  only  such  as  are 
aoutid  and  flrm)»  and  plaeing  then^  hi  some 
cool,  dry  place  until  the  middle  of  August, 
when  the  first  crop  may  be  plmd<*d,  either  in 
pots  or  in  a  bench  of  the  greeji- house,  as 
described  abm'e  for  the  spring  orop.  This 
planting  will  produce  a  crop  by  November. 
For  the  succession  crop  for  becember,  plant- 
ing must  be  didityi'd  until  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Biiin*"  high  teniiwrature  is  indis- 
pensable as  in  tiie  spring  crop,  namely,  an 
average  of  75*^.  The  variety  best  for  forcing 
Is  the  ** Pearl."  which  grows  only  about  half 
the  height  and  Iuls  flowers  neiifly  twice  the 
diameter  of  the  oid  sort;  but  for  planting  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  ordinar>'  way,  when 
the  flowers  are  only  wanted  for  fall,  the  cora- 
fnon  double  variety  Is  the  tH.*ftt ;  as,  being  less 
full,  the  flowers  open  b«-"tter  under  the  often 
unfavorably  dry  atmosphere  that  we  have  in 
October,    Tuberoses,  ore  often  forwanledj  so 
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as  to  be  got  in  flower  in  the  earlier  fall 
months,  in  sections  of  the  country  where  the 
season  is  t<»o  short.  This  is  done  exactly  In 
the  way  recommended  for  the  spring  forcing — 
by  starting  the  bulbs  in  damp  moi*s;  but  for 
this  purpose  the  dry  bulbs  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  moss  until  the  middle  of  May. 
By  the  ndddle  of  June  when  the  weather  has 
become  warm,  and  they  are  set  out,  they  will 
»Uirt  to  grow  at  once,  and  will  in  this  way 
flower  from  three  to  four  weeks  earlier  than 
if  tljp  dry  bulb  had  been  put  Iji  the  open 
ground,  cold  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  Northern 
States  in  May.  Of  course  it  will  be  under 
stood  that  when  the  dry  bulbs  are  placed  in 
the  moss  to  stiirt  it  must  be  in  a  green -house, 
or  in  some  place  where  the  thermometer  will 
average  75**  or  80",  or  they  will  not  start  at 
all,  or,  at  least,  very  feebly.  It  will  thus  be 
seen,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  it  will 
be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  grow  Tube- 
roses at  any  season  unless  In  a  tropical  tem- 
perature, which  at  no  time  should  be  less  than 
75**.  Many  growers  of  this  flower  have  been 
sadly  disapp<3lnted  in  the  results,  their  flowers 
coming  single  Instead  of  double,  and  they 
naturally  ask  the  cause.  We  can  only  say, 
there  is  a  tendency  in  all  sports  and  hybrids 
to  return  to  the  original  or  type,  and  this 
plant  is  no  exception  to  t!io  rule*  The  condi- 
tions of  growth  may  have  murh  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  known  lax'ge  stocks  tiiat  vvert?  wholly 
double  *me  year  to  come  nearly  all  single  the 
next.  We  cannot  saLisfactorily  m!count  for 
It,  and  only  know  that  the  annoyiuice  is  com- 
mon in  every  place  where  they  are  grown. 
From  a  very  close  observation,  we  believe 
much  is  due  to  pi>or  cultivation,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  to  be  found  In  giving  them  a  very 
rich  soli  and  good  cultivation.  Like  many 
other  plants,  we  have  found  they  do  best 
when  given  a  rotation  of  soil.  The  beautiful 
variegated  variety  before  mentioned.  Its  leaves 
V>eautifully  striped  white  and  green,  is  in  cul* 
tivation,  and  is  an  escellent  plant  for  groups 
in  the  mixed  border,  and  more  espiicialiy  as 
forming  a  distinct  variegateti  row  in  a  ribl>on 
l-HKi'der  in  contrast  with  Coleus,  etc. 
PoUtua,  Having  a  polished  appearance,  as  the 
coat  or  shell  of  many  seeds. 

PoUen.  The  powdery  or  other  matter  usually 
contained  in  the  cells  of  an  anther,  by  whose 
action  on  the  stigirja  the  fertilization  of  the 
ovules  is  a*'t"oinplished.  Pollen  (^blls  are 
the  cavities  of  an  anther,  in  which  the  pollen 
Is  formed ;  Pollen  gbainb.  or  gmnules,  the 
separate  partieles  of  pollen,  and  Pollek 
TUBES,  m^'mbraneous  tuoes  emitted  by  p<dlen» 
and  conducting  the  fluid  which  the  pollen 
seoretes  down  the  style. 

Pollinia.    Pollen'masseSt 

Pollination,  A  term  used  to  designate  the  dust- 

Ing  nf  the  Stigma  of  a  flower  with  the  pollen- 
grains,  as  distinguished  from  fertilization 
or  the  action  of  the  pollen  upon  the  ovul*% 
which  gi\es  rise  to  the  deveUipment  of  the 
seed  containing  an  embryo. 

Pdy,  In  Greek  eom pounds  signifying  numer* 
ous. 

Pol ja'nthua.  A n  u rn  be]  lat»^-fb twen^l  varie  ty  of 
PrimiUa  vuigarut,  probably  derived  from  a 
cross  between  the  Primrose  and  Cowslip; 
cultivated  as  a  garden  or  florist's  flower* 
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Folya'ntliUB  NarclsauA.     See  Xarcissus. 

Polybo'trya.  Frtvm  poly,  many,  and  botrys,  a 
raoeriifr^ ;  th*i  app«3amtK^e  of  tUc  fertile  or  seed- 
bearing  Srond,     Nat.  Ord*  PoltfjMdmcj^iE. 

An  Gxteji.sive  Roiins  of  tropical  Fenifl,  some 
of  which  are  vvr>^  oinanienUil,  ajid  all  rfiquir- 
ing  gretjn-houso  t  rcatmottt.  They  ar*p  rnoHtly 
natives  of  tho  We&t  Indies,  wlienee  thoy 
were  first  introdueed  in  lH*i;J,  and  arn  propOr- 
gate<l  hy  division  or  by  spores.  By  some 
botanists,  Lhia  genus  is  now  included  mifler 
AcroHiichum. 

Polycaly'mua.  From  pobj^  many,  and  kalifrnnn, 
u  coveriiig  ;  In  alluniim  to  the  numerous  serios 
of  involueral  bnu/ts,     Nat.  Ord.  Chmjiottitie. 

f\  Stuaftii,  the  oidy  species,  in  a  very  si  titu- 
lar low-growing  plant  wllU  flat,  roundish, 
white  flower  heads,  an  iiieh  or  more  In  fliam- 
Gter.  It  is  a  native  of  Australiii.  Benthani 
and  Hooker  iiieluda  this  plant  under  M^rio- 
o^phuim. 

Poly 'gala.  Milkwort.  From  poly,  mueh»  and 
gala,  milk;  reputed  efTeeis  of  the  plant  on 
catt  I  e  th  at  f e  ed  u  pi>n  it.  N  at.  O  rd .  Poliifjatai'rfp. 
An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  arnuials  herba- 
ceous perennials,  and  green-house  penmniaU, 
found  inhabiting  n<'arly  ail  countries.  P. 
Mip'tifolia  grandfflora  (syn.  P.  Italmasiana), 
and  P,  ojtji08itifolia,  ar*?  valuable  8pi  tng-llow- 
erlng  green- house  shrubs,  while  P.  vidgftrtJi 
and  its  varieties,  and  our  mitivo  P,  paueifolia 
are  beautiful  subjeets  for  the  ro<k-garden. 
P.  Senega.  S<«neea  Snake  Rofd.,  Is  a  species 
common  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States, 
and  has  eonsiderable  reputation  for  its  medle- 
iual  properties, 

Folygala^cege.  A  natui^al  order  of  Blirubs  or 
herbs,  tHjeasionally  twining,  found  in  all 
quarters  of  the  glolnn  The  flowers  hav*^  a 
reseniblanco  to  Papilkmn^yo'-y  from  wliieh  they 
aiM?  distinguished  by  the  Ofld  petal  being 
inferior,  and  the  sepni  superior.  They  are 
generally  bitter,  and  their  roots  yield  a  milky 
juiee,  Pohfgaki,  Momiinn,  and  Triganiu,  are 
esaxaples  ol  tiie  generu.,  o/  whleh  theii*  are 
altout  Ilfloen,  and  about  four  hundred  species 

Poly'gamous.  Having  on  the  ^  ame  plant  some 
Jlowers  that  are  mnh^,  others  thiit  are  female, 
ami  others  heruiaphrodit»»  or  perfect. 

PolygoDa'cese,  A  luiturnl  order  of  herbaoeous, 
rarely  shrubby  plants,  found  In  nlnuiBt  all 
parts  of  tlie  world,  more  t^spefhilly  in  the 
tern f>erale  region  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Fagopf/rum  cAculmtum  (Buck wheati,  an<i  lUi^im 
offieiniiU  (Rhubarb),  are  both  Importjint  eeo- 
nomic  plants  of  the  order,  whieh  contains 
thltly  genera,  and  about  six  hundred  species. 

Polygona'tum.  Solomon's  Seal.  From  ptdy, 
many,  imd  gonu,  a  joint  or  knee;  referring  Uy 
the  numerous  Jointi*  of  the  stem.  Nat.  Ord. 
LitkicetE, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome,  hardy 
berbaci30ug  plants,  of  easy  culture  and  grace- 
luJ  habit,  not  oft**n  seen  in  the  borders,  but 
de&erving  a  place  in  every  ooilectlon  of  hanly 

Slants.  P.  mtdlifiorum,  a  native  of  Great 
iritain,  grows  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
and  has  a  stout  steju,  the  lower  part  bare  of 
leaves;  the  upper  gnu^cfuU}^  recurves,  and 
produces  from  the  axils  of  its  broad  leaves 
numerous  green  and  white  llowers.  in  clust€»ra 
of  twc»  to  four.  P,  gigantfHm,  a  native  of  the 
Weetcrn  Stales,  la  a  species  uf  similar  habit. 
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but  with  smaller  flowers,  Thoy  thrive  well  In 
almost  any  soil  or  situation,  but  prefer  out* 
that  is  shady  and  moist.  They  »>r©  readily 
increased  by  root  division,  or  from  0*H*de^, 

Polycarpffi'a.  From  poly^  many,  and  ktirpoM,  a 
Iruit ;  alluding  to  the  numerous  siH^d^-  Nat. 
Ord.  IlfrcehraretE, 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
natives  of  tropiuul  and  sub-tropical  regiiui^. 
one  being  wid<*ly  dispersed  over  tropical 
Anieric^a.,  Tlie  8peeli*s  are  of  easy  cultuiv, 
but  are  not  much  known  to  cuitivatioa* 

Poly'gonum.  From  poly,  many,  and  47091  a,  a 
joint  or  knee;  relerring  to  tlie  numerous  jointa 
of  the  stem.     Nat.  Ord.  Polygonactas. 

A  very  extensive  antl  widely-distrlbut4»d 
genus  of  hardy  plants,  many  of  whieh 
may  bo  properly  cla-ssed  as  weeds.  P.  tnjdro^ 
piper  is  our  well-known  Smart  W»-*'tl,  P, 
orientale  is  the  Ragged  Sailor  or  l*riiiee*s 
Feather  of  the  old  gardens,  whieh  hase^^enjHHl 
from  tlie  garden  in  some  plaei»s  and  estab* 
lislied  itself  in  the  flelds.  P  tn^Uftitum  (syiu 
P.  Siebtjldii)  and  P.  «a^/i^/»»irw*<*,  b<7th  hni^fly 
perennial  sorts,  are  very  ornamental,  esp^eiidly 
when  grown  as  isolated  ejieeimens.  P.  ftli- 
Jorme  rariegaUi^  in  also  a  favorilo  hardy  s«»rt, 
it6  large,  drooping,  ohjtmg leaves  being  tln^dy 
ephtshed  or  jnarbied  with  palo  grtM^n  and 
yellow.  It  is  a  comparalivejy  !ftU»  in  trod  uc'* 
tion  from  Japan,  P.  amphxirmde.  var.  oj^tphyi- 
fum,  happily  named  the  **  East  Indian  M^oua- 
tain  Fleece,'*  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  intin- 
tluced  about  1S79,  fornis  a  beautiful  s{u>  ading 
bush  about  throe  feet  high,  with  corilate, 
lanceolate  leaves,  and  very  nurHonms  smalt 
white  flowers  arranged  In  axillary  and  termi- 
nal panicled  racemes.  The  b**autiftd  littl** 
dri>oping  basket  plant  km»wn  as  P.  enjnplejrttm, 
is  now  pineed  under  Mnehlenbeekin^  which 
t^e.  P.  ciipUnhim  is  a  charming  little  annual 
of  a  spreading  habit,  with  oval  gmyish-grveti 
leaves*  w^ith  a  dark  blot«?h  In  tiie  centi-o  of 
eai^h,  and  numerous  glotM»ae  heails  of  pink 
fltJwei-8.  P,  aipinum,  a  native  of  tbi?  8  wife  ft 
AIf>s,  grows  three  U)  foyr  feet  hlglu  with  ail 
abundance  of  pure  white  flowei-n,  very  eer- 
viceable  when  quantities  «>f  cut  flowers  are  In 
request.  Several  other  species  are  In  euitlva- 
tion  ami  are  nuich  osteemed  for  their  liar*li- 
ness,  graceful  habit,  and  general  useful  quiUi- 
ties.     Propagated  by  division  or  by  seeds* 

Poly'mnla.  A  genus  of  Compo»itm,  comprising 
about  a  dozen  species  of  rather  coars**  look- 
ing plants  with  yellow  flowers,  natives  ot 
America,  Several  of  the  species  are  mueti 
used  for  sub-tropical  gardening  in  England. 
P.  pdidi»  is  cultivaUHi  in  the  Andean  r«\gion 
for  the  sake  of  its  edible  tubers, 

Polymo'rphoiis.    Where  a  part  of,  or  an  entire 

Bjwcies,  is  subject  to  considerable  dlvonftity 
of  form ;  tiSBuming  various  forms, 

Polype'talotXB.    Having  many  separat<>  or  dl»> 

tinct  pi^t^ds. 

Polypodia'oese,      A    natural    order   of    F»rns 

comprising  nearly  all   that  are   !  -    -  -      *' 
other  onlers,  Mnr*U}iiirt'*j>  and  Oj* 
l>elng   of   very    llmit<^d    extent.       — 
distinguishing    peculiarity    consistJ*     in    tl*e 
presence  of  an  eiiu^lic  jidnted  ring  niiarly  sur- 
rounding  the  spore -cjises,  hence  ciUied  Annu*^ 
late    Ferns,   while    the    other  two    familteis. 
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ManMaoem,  et€..  In  which  tho  rln^  is  nb^o- 
lut«Iy  wanting,  tire  callml  Exanniilate. 
Polypo'dium.      P(ilypoily.     From  polif,   many, 
ikmipoua^  a  foot;  ii»forrin^  to  it8  numerous 
rooL-Ulce  foet.     Nat,  Oni.  PohfpodiaeeJB, 

A  very  oxtont^ivo  and  intorostlng  ffenus 
containing  many  liardy  atid  robust  growing 
nati%'0  i^pt'cicB,  as  wlHI  aa  the  most  delieatt* 
and  choit'o  of  tiie  euliivatod  Forns.  It  in- 
<!lude9  piants  of  two  different  modes  of 
growth,  eacli  H*>rie3  comprising  a  number 
of  species  of  different  iiind^  of  vocation, 
and  from  all  climates.  The  iyovi  is  ronnfl, 
rarely  oblojig,  and  is  borne  on  the  back 
of  the  lobes  of  the  frond*  The  following 
may  be  Beleoted  as  among  the  best  Icnown  and 
most  largely  cultivated  of  tlie  green -house 
sorts.  A  anqtuitadim,  P,  armdum,  P,  aureum 
(syn.  PhkiMidium  aiimim)^  P,  B'diardieri^  P, 
^rottmii,  P,  Calharhtw,  P.  crenaiutn  isyn, 
iionUjphlebmmu  P-  CijatiiPjTfolmm^  P^df^ntrr^ns, 
P.dilifntum,  P,  Fr(tx^iniJoUnm,  P.  gliiuefipkillum, 
P,  Jhnrhmftnnu  P-  JtiglftitdifoUftm,  P.  lingua 
(syn.  Niphoht)lu«)^  P.  iuridum,  P.  mncrodmi^ 
P,  morhitloHfim.P.  Pfiradi^^Ft  P.  peel i twin m,  P. 
phirm>Hum,  P.  PhiflUtidiJ^,  P.  rndtaurictdalum,  P. 
tHtc/*iniifolmm^  and  miiiiy  others.  Of  the  iiardy 
speeioH  tho  followhig  will  bo  found  most  use- 
ful for  the  Fernery  or  loek-garden,  espceially 
«6  some  of  them  are  evergreen,  P.  afJirmti- 
choiden,  P.  alpfstre  (a  species  mnt:h  resemb- 
ling t  U  e  Lfid  y-  F  e  rn ,  ^1  ^pleii  tu  m  Fit  it-  Firm  ina  \ , 
P.Ctdifoniicum,  P.  Drt/opiertH,  P.  Pheguplvris^  A 
^riohodea  (fiyn.  LaMrna  ienericauliH),  and  P. 
vul^rfi,  with  its  many  elegant  varieties,  P. 
u.  eambricum^  P.  v,  (letpmtiHHitnum,  etc*  This 
genus  has  been  &o  divided  up  by  various  bot- 
anista  that  it  Is  hard  to  tell  umler  which 
genera  to  find  the  various  sfiecies.  The  fol- 
lowing genera,  with  some  others,  am  now  by 
many  hi>tanit3t8  ineltiiled  under  Polypodium, 
Aglaomorpiia,  Campyloneuron,  Cryptosorus^ 
Dictymia,  Dictyopteiis,  Drynaria,  Gonif»phie' 
bium,  Gonio[>ti>ris,  L<>pieystis,  Mieroj^ramme, 
Ni|>holK>lus,  Phegoptoris,  PhielKHlium,  Phy- 
xaatodes,  Pleopeltis,  Pseudatiiyriuin,  oie. 
Tho  various  species  ref|uhe  gcjotl  drainage 
and  plenty  of  water  while  growing*  with  a 
temperature  proi>ortionate  to  that  of  tho 
country  from  which  they  have  been  intro- 
duced. Thej^  are  all  easily  Increased  by 
division,  or  from  spores. 

Polypody.    See  Pohjpodium. 

Polypo'gon,  Beard  Grass.  From  poly,  many, 
mnlpogon,  a  beartl,     Nat.  Ord   GraminaeetB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsojne  grasses, 
sparingly  met  la  the  older  settled  fMirts  of 
this  country;  having  become  naturalized  from 
Europ*?.    They  have  no  agricultural  value, 

Polyse^paloua.    Having  many  separate  sepals. 

Polysta'chya.  From  polt/^  many,  and  trtachys,  a 
spike;  alluding  to  the  inlhireacence  of  some 
of  the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Orckidtu^en!, 

A  genus  of  about  flirty  species  of  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Africa,  India,  tlie  Malayan 
Archipelago,  and  tn>picftl  Aniericit.  This  is 
an  Interesting  genus  mucli  rer*end>lltig,  and 
requiring  the  name  treatment  as  Burlinatonia. 
P.  bracteoMa,  P  hf/jtocrita^  and  P.  rufinula,  are 
the  U*8t  known  and  nit»st  desirable* species. 

Poly 'stic hum.  From  poly,  many,  and  «tichwi,  a 
row:  numerous  rows  of  spore  crises.  NaL 
Ord.  Polifpodiacem* 
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A  genus  of  Ferns,  formerly    Included    in 
Attpidivm^  and  requiring  the  same    general 
ti'eatment. 
Poly'xena.     Named  after  Polifxemi,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Priam.     Nat.  Ord*  LiUac4;i£. 

A  geiojs  of  South  African  buliious  plants, 
now  included  by  some  as  a  secthm  id  Man- 
tfonm.  P.  odorata^  ancl  P.  piftpn(rAi,  the  only 
species  of  interest,  have  small  white,  deli* 
ciously,  swx^et-sci'nted,  Hyacinth-like  llowers 
in  dense  coryjubs.  They  are  cultivated  more 
for  curiosity  than  for  their  beauty. 
Foznaceee.      A  natural   order  included   under 

Pomade'rrlB.  From  pamn,  a  lid,  and  d^rriSi  a 
skin;  aihuUng  to  the  membraneous  covering 
id  tlio  capsule.     Nat,  Ord.  Rkumnu^^^r. 

A  genus  ol  erect,  branching,  woolly  shrubs, 
natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  with 
star-like  hairs  and  alternate^  entire,  or  tooth- 
ed leaves.  Stiveral  sj:>ecies  are  in  cultivation, 
producing  a  profusion  of  small  yellowish- 
bi-own  or  whitish  flowers.  Al,  upetalat  fi^rms 
a  small  tree,  and  yields  a  close-grained  woi>d, 
called  Cooper's  wood  J  and  Victorian  Hazel. 

Poma'ria.  Named  after  Pomui%  a  Spanish  phy- 
sician.   Nat,  Ord.  LiguminoMS. 

A  genus  of  grcen-hou.st^  shrubs,  mostly 
South  American.  P.  ^landid^tsn^  with  yeflow 
flowers  in  a.^iliary  raeemes,  Is  the  only  intro- 
duced spetdes.  This  genus  is  now  included 
by  Bentham  and  Ht^ttker  under  Oosalpinia. 

Po^max.  From  poinui,  an  operculum  or  lid; 
rch^rrlng  to  the  operculum  tif  tlic  fruit.  Nat. 
Ord.  Rubiacf'iB. 

P.  umb^iUUa,  introduced  frotn  Australia  in 
lH2fi,  is  an  interesting  grnvui-hoube  &hrub, 
with  greenish  white  llowers.  It  is  often 
found  in  cuitivatiim  under  the  name  of  P. 
hirliif  or  Operculnria  umbHttUa. 

Pome.  A  fleshy,  many-celled  fruit,  as  an  Apple. 

Pomegranate,    See  Ptuiica  granatum, 

Poud  Lily.     See  Xymphira, 

Poad  Weed.     The  genus  Poinmogeion, 

Ponga'mia,  Pongam  Is  tho  Malabar  name  of 
P.jfhihni.     Nat.  Ord.  Legiiminosir. 

A  gkdtra^  the  only  described  Bpeoles,  tg  an 
evergreen,  green-liouse  shrub  with  white 
flowers,  which  have  a  showy  red  calyx,  and 
are  borne  in  looHea.xlllary  rfM^emes,  three  to 
five  inches  long.  From  the  needs  of  this  tree 
an  oil  called  Kurungi  or  Poonga  Oil,  is  ex- 
tracted in  India,  w  hl<*h  is  largely  used  by  the 
poor  classes  for  burning, 

Pontede'ria.  Pickerel  Weed*  Named  after  J. 
Poni£*iera,  Professor  of  iiotany  at  Pa^lua. 
Nat.  Ord.  Pfmi^deriacem. 

A  genus  of  iiative  aipmtio  plants,  common 
In  the  i>orders  (kf  ponds  or  creeks,  P.  cordaia, 
ijur  common  Pickerel  Weed»  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  with  arrow-shaped  leaves,  producing, 
in  July,  long  spikes  of  intense  blue  llowers. 
This  species  can  be  gi-own  easily  in  tubs  on 
the  lawm,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  common 
Water  Lily  (NifmphtEa  odonita).  This  genus  is 
now  placed  under  Eichhomeut  by  some 
authors. 

Pontederia^cese.  A  small  natural  order  of  erect 
or  floating  a^pmtic  herbs,  mostly  natives  of 
America.  It  comprii^?s  four  genera,  Etch- 
hornra.  Heir ratU hern,  AfojwcAorta,  and  Porde- 
deriii,  and  over  thirty  species. 
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Ponthei'va.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  de  Ponlhieu, 
a  French  West  India  merchant  who  sent  a 
number  of  plants  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Nat. 
Ord.  Orchuiacew, 

A  curious  genus  of  stove-house  terrestrial 
Orchids,  with  tufted  roots,  dispersed  over  the 
warmer  parts  of  America,  from  the  southern 
Unit<^d  States  as  far  as  Brazil.  They  are  but 
little  cultivated  and  require  to  bo  kept  dry 
when  not  in  a  growing  state. 

Poor-Man* 8  Weather-Glass.     AnagaUis  arven- 

8i8, 

Pop  Corn.    A  variety  of  Zea  Mays. 

Pope's  Head.  A  common  name  for  Afelocaelus 
communis. 

Poplar.    The  common  name  of  the  genus  Popu- 
lu8. 

Athenian.     PopuliM  grcDca. 

Berry-bearing.    Populua  rnolinifera. 

Black.     PopuluH  nigra. 

Oalifornian.    Populua  trichocarpa,  and  P.  Fre- 
montii. 

Carolina.     Populus  rnolinifera. 

Downy.    Populun  heterophylla. 

Gray.     Populus  alba^  var  canescena, 

Lombardy.     Populus  fastigU.Ua. 

Ontario.    Populus  balsamtfera,  var.  candicans. 

Queensland.     Carumhium  populifolium. 

Rocky  Mountain.     Populus  angustifolia. 

Soft  or  Paper.     Pojmlus  grandidenlata. 

West'^rn.     Liriodeiuiron   Tulipifertim. 

White.     Populus  alba. 

Willow-leaved.      Populus    nigra,    var.    Salici- 
folia. 

Yellow.     Liriodendron  Tulipiferum. 
Poppy.     The  popular  name  of  the  genus  Pajja- 
ver. 

Alpine.     Paparer  alpinum. 

Blue  Himalayan.     Meconopsis  amdealn. 

Blue.     Wallich's.     Meconopsis  Wallichii. 

Californian.    Platystemon  Calif omicus,  and  tiic 
genus  EsckschoUzia. 

Carnation.    A  variety  of  Papaver  somniferum. 

Cathcai-t's.     Cat  heart  ia  x^illosa. 

Caucasian.    Scarlet.     Papaver  umbrosum. 

Celandine.     Stylophornm  diphyllum. 

Corn.    Papaver  RhoMs. 

•  •  Frothy. ' '    Silene  inflata. 

Golden.     Papaver  croceum. 

Homed.     GUtucium  luleum. 

Iceland.     A  variety  of  Papaver  midicaule. 

Mexican  or  Prickly.    Argemone  Mexicana. 

Opium.     Papaver  somniferum. 

Oriental.     Papaver  orientate. 

Pffiony.     A  variety  of  Papaver  somniferum. 

Plume.     The  genus  Boca)nia. 

Sea  Side.     Glaurium  luteum. 

Tree.     Dendromecon  rigidum. 

Welsh.    Mexxmopsis  Cambrica, 

Yellow  Arctic.    Papaver  XudicauU. 
Poppy-Mallow.    The  genus  Callirrhoe. 

Po'pulus.  Poplar.  Some  derive  the  word  Pop- 
ulus from  paipallo,  to  vibrate  or  shake ; 
others  suppose  it  obtained  its  name  from  be- 
ing used  in  ancient  times  to  decorate  the 
public  places  in  Rome,  where  it  was  called 
Arttor  Populi,  or  the  tree  of  the  people.  Nat. 
Ord.  Salicacew. 

A  genus  of  deciduous  trees  that  attain  a 
considerable  height,  natives  of  temperate- 
climates  of  l>oth  hemispheres.  They  are 
mostly  of  rapid  growth,  furnishing  timber  of 
a  soft,  inferior  quality.      Among   the    best 
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known  and  most  commonly  grown  for  orna- 
mental and  shmle  trees  are  P.  faatigiaia,  the 
Lombardy  Poplar;  P.  tremuloidea,  American 
Aspen ;  and  P.  beUaaminifera  candicans.  Balm 
of  Gilead.  Of  this  species  there  is  a  very  old 
specimen  at  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  supposed  to  b«? 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  It  i^ 
a  tree  of  magnificent  proportions.  It  is  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  and  the  trunk  is- 
nearly  ten  leet  in  diameter.  It  is  one  of  th«* 
attractions  of  that  city.  The  Cotton  WckkI  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  P.  rnolini- 
fera ;  tlie  California  Cotton-wood  is  the  com- 
mon name  of  P.  Frcmonlii. 

Pora'na.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  in  the 
East  Indies.    Nat.  Ord.  Convolvulacece. 

A  genus  of  twining,  slender  shrubs  or 
annuals,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  the  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Of  P. 
racemosot  introduced  from  India,  in  1823,  C. 
B.  Clarke  says :  *'  This  is  the  *  Snow-creeper ' 
of  the  English,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
Indian  plants,  the  masses  of  dazzling  white 
flowers  resembling  snow-patches  in  the 
jungle."    Syn.  Dinelus. 

Poranthe'ra.  From  poroSy  a  pore  or  opening, 
and  anthera,  an  anther ;  the  anthers  open  by 
pores.    Nat.  Ord.  EuphorbiacetB, 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  Auf%- 
tralian  plants,  only  one  of  which,  P.  rricifolia^ 
is  yet  in  cultivation.  Its  numerous  whito 
flowers  are  borne  in  pedunculate  racemep, 
forming  a  dense,  terminal,  leafy  corymb.  It 
was  introduced  in  1824,  aud  is  increased  by 
seeds. 

Pores.  Apertures  in  the  cuticle,  through  which 
transpiration  takes  place,  or  apertures  in  the 
anthers  through  which  the  pollen  is  ejected. 

Porlie'rla.  Named  after  Andrew  de  Porlier,  a 
Spanish  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  ZygophyUaoea. 

A  small  genus  of  rigid  shrubs  with  spread- 
ing woody  branches,  natives  of  Texas,  Mexico, 
and  South  America.  P.  hygrometrica,  the  only 
introduced  species.  Is  a  most  curious,  as  well 
as  ornamental  shrub,  the  leaves  of  which 
remain  open  in  serene  weather,  and  contract 
>»efore  rain.  It  was  introduced  from  Peru  in 
1820,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Porophyllus.    Having  porous  leaves. 

Porphyreus.    Of  a  warm  reddish  color. 

Po'rtea.  A  genus  formed  to  Include  a  few  spe- 
cies of  Bromeliaceo',  formerly  placed  under 
Billbergia  and  jEchmea. 

Portenschla'gia.  This  genus  is  now  included 
witl^  Elceodendron. 

Portla'ndia.  Named  after  a  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, a  distinguished  patroness  of  botany. 
Nat.  Ord.  RubiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil. 
They  are  rarely  met  In  our  green-houses, 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  their  flowers  are 
splendid ;  they  are  long,  pure  white,  trumpet- 
shaped,  borne  in  axillary  clusters  of  from  two 
to  four  each.  P.  pUUantha,  with  pure  white 
flowers,  introduced  from  Brazil  in  1849,  is  of 
dwarf  habit,  and  is  nearly  a  constant  bloomer. 
They  all  require  a  warm  house,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  young  wood.  Several 
other  species  with  scarlet  or  white  flowers 
are  in  cultivation. 

Portugal  LanreL     Oerasua  LuaUcmiea. 
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Portugal  QiiLice.     Ctf^ionUi  vulgtirtj*  LuaUnnka. 

Portula'ca*  Frmn  porto,  Ut  cany,  ami  lac,  milk; 

the  j VI icy  twituro  or  tho  plants.      Nat.  Vol. 

An  ext^^uT^ivo  gtmUiS  of  hardy  ftrnnmts. 
mostly'  nft1iv**s  of  8i>uth  Ararricft.  MiiTiy  of 
lliom  an^  ex^'eediiigly  &liowy  and  useful  plniUs 
for  the  l>oniei\  The  giMiua  also  contains  sonH> 
of  our  most  troublf^suaio  wtoils,  amtiugwhu  li 
is  P.  oUracea,  coinmou  Piirslaue.  P.  (jramli' 
Jlortt  Is  Hio  part'iit  of  our  many  K/tn!<'ii 
Vurieiies,  It  16  a  niiLivo  of  Cldli,  from  ivlirrno 
it  was  inlrolue*HJ  in  1.S27.  Tin?  douhlti  vario- 
tioa  ai*6  of  G<*nnfiri  <>rfgin.  W«  qunt<^  from 
**lIovey*s  Magazine  **  an  *'.xep|lpnt  artiide  on 
this  plant:  **Tln3  douhh*  vuriotios  ar*s  in 
fact,  clninulng  ohjf^rts,  and  may  well  ehiim  a 
promiiunt  plat*o  arming  the  iiovtd  thinj^s  of 
recent  intrf*din'tion.  Ttie  llo wo rs  am  perfectly 
double,  about  the  Bize  of  a  hilver  dollar,  ami  a 
I'ed  of  them  in  full   bloofn  pn^yenls  a  gay  ap- 

Jiearancc,  not  unlike  tliat  of  the  beautiful 
[Ranunculuses,  or  the  little  Burgundy  Hosti, 
^o  that  Iho  Germans  ctdl  them  *  PorliUaca 
Ro8«?s/  The  Ptululaciis  need  a  warm  and 
lather  light  soil  and  a  dryish  situaUou  to 
Jlower  welL  They  need  not  be  planted  early, 
unless  in  a  franiC  or  hot  bed,  fts  the  j^eed  will 
not  grow  freely  tilltho  ground  in  warm.  Almut 
the  middle  of  Jim h  the  plant?*  Wgin  l*i  apjM.*ar 
in  Iho  op*'n  ground,  and  grow  with  great 
rapidity,  soon  covering  a  large  bed,  and  innk- 
ing  a  dazzling  ilinplay,  with  iheir  niany-hued 
lU>weri^,  from  July  to  fi'osst.  Tho  seeds  saved 
from  douiile  varieiios,  like  all  other  double 
llowersj  cannrtt  l^e  relied  upon  with  certainty 
to  produce  all  double  Oowt^rs,  but  the  largest 
paft  of  theiu  will  bo  double,  and  the  single 
sorts  rnny  be  puUed  up  and  throwu  away  or 
lransplante4l,  unless  It  Ij*  desired  to  retain 
them  in  the  sanie  bed  with  the  double  kinds," 

Portulaca'oege,  A  naturnl  order  of  niure  or  less 
huceulrnt  herbs  or  stu'uhs,  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  w*u'ld,  ehietly,  however,  hi  South 
Araerieaand  at  the  Capo  of  Go*xl  Hope,  and 
generally  in  dry,  parched  places.  The  order 
contains  eighteen  genera,  of  which  PorhUara, 
Caktndrinat  Chtytotiifi^  and  Ttdinnm.  are  ex- 
amples, and  about  one  hundred  and  lifty  spe- 
cies. 

Portulaca'ria.  So  named  from  its  reBemldanco 
to  PoftuUwa.     Nat.  tlrd.  Pori\ihica^^e(^. 

K  AJra,  the  Purslane-tree,  inirmluced  from 
Africa  in  1732,  is  a  green-house  evergreen 
bhrub,  withtjmnH.  pink  flowers  and  opposite, 
obovate,  llef^hy  leaves.  Young  cuttings  taken 
off  and  dried  for  a  few  days,  and  then  potted, 
will  root  freely. 

Posoque'ria,  Aiftnara  pomH[ueH  is  the  name  ot 
P,  luntjiflora  amtuig  the  natives  of  Guiana. 
Nat.  Drd.  RitlmtreiT, 

A  small  g*-nus  of  shrnbs  or  low  gniwlng 
trees,  natives  f*f  the  We^t  Indies  and  (Juiaria. 
Thejrarereniarkaltle  fur  their  very  Jong,  white, 
hanging  flowers,  t  he  corolla  of  wh  ieh  Im  funnel- 
shaped,  with  a  very  long  tuV>e,  a  hairy  throat, 
and  a  five-parted  limln  One  or  two  of  the 
species  ai-e  to  bo  found  In  colieetionH  of  rare 
plants.  P.  tyrolnfit  is  one  of  the  l>e8t,  and 
shiHjld  l>o  grown  ill  the  lii>t-liouse«  P,  krng\~ 
Jiora,  with  white  fl«»wers  six  inches  long, 
b<jrDO  in  corymbs  six  to  twelve  Howe  red,  is 
ftlfto  a  verj'  showy  variety,  and  is  not  so  often 
met  with  ns  it  deserves*    They  were  llrst  In- 
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tri>duced  about  1320^  and  arc  easily  increaaod 
\>y  cuttings. 

Potamo^e'ton.  Pond  Wood,  A  large  genus  of 
subuiersed  or  partially  floating  aquatics;  over 
twimty  of  wluch  are  natives  of  this  country. 
They  an?  of  no  hH)rticultural  value. 

Potato.  Sohtnum  tubero,Ham.  The  early  history 
\  of  this  important  plant,  wi  well  as  the  various 
stages  of  its  devehipuient  from  a  tuber  not 
much  larger  than  a  marble,  watery  and  eoni- 
I)aratively  tasteless,  to  the  presmit  great 
staple  of  foot!,  is  very  obscure.  The  njo8t 
accurate  and  concise  account  we  fbul  in  the 
•'Treasury  of  Botany,**  wntten  by  Mr:  W.  B. 
Booth,  from  wliieh  wo  quot<.^:  **Tlui  native 
countO'  of  the  Pi>tatc»,  and  ttio  date  of  its  in- 
troduction into  Britain,  hav**  been  subjects  of 
much  diseuR.sion.  Tlu^re  cun  be  no  doubt  of 
its  being  indigenous  in  nnuiy  parts  of  8outh 
America,  plants  in  a  wiW  slate  having  been 
found  on  the  Peruvian  c<Mist,  as  well  as  on  the 
sterile  mountains  of  Cential  Chili  and  Buenos 
Ay  res.  The  Spajdards  are  believed  to  have 
first  brought  it  to  Europe  from  Quito,  in  the 
early  p^irt  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  after- 
ward found  its  way  into  Italy,  and  from 
thence  it  was  carried  Into  Mous,  in  Belgium, 
by  one  of  the  atteiulants  of  the  I\>pe'.s  legate* 
In  15118  it  was  sent  from  M<.>ns  to  the  cele- 
hrate*!  botanist  Clusius  at  Vj*.'iina,  who  states 
that  in  a  slnut  time  it  sprea<i  rajurlly  ttirough- 
nut  (Jermany.  The  first  Potatoes  that 
reachetl  this  country  (Enghmd)  were  Inought 
from  VirgmtJi  by  the  colon i.sts  sent  out  by 
^iv  Walter  Knieigh  in  A.  D.  1584,  and  who 
returned  in  15bti.  Tiiey  were  planU?d  on  Hir 
Walter's  estate  near  Ciirk,  and  were  used  for 
food  in  Ireland  long  before  tliey  were  oven 
ktiown  or  cultivated  In  England.  Gerard© 
tiad  a  plant  in  bis  garden  at  Holborn,  and  has 
given  a  ligure  of  it  In  his  Herbal^  [>ub]ished  in 
1597,  under  the  name  of  Baiata  Vinjiniana, 
He  reconnnen<ls  the  roots  to  Iwi  eaten  as  a 
dtdicute  dish,  and  not  as  c^mmion  food.  In 
the  times  of  James  the  First  they  were  so 
rare  as  to  cost  two  sldllings  (sterling)  a 
pound,  and  are  mentioned  in  1619njnong  the 
articles  ]U'ovidid  for  the  royal  household.  In 
1033,  when  their  valuable  ju'operties  bad  be- 
come more  generally  kiniwn,  they  wei-a 
deemed  worthy  of  notice  by  the  lioyal  Society, 
which  took  measures  to  encourage  their  oul- 
tivatiim  with  a  view  of  preventing  fiimine; 
but  it  was  nut  until  nearly  a  century  after  the 
above  date  that  they  were  grown  to  any 
e  X  trf  ■  n  1  1  n  En  g  I  a  n  d .  In  1 7  25  t  hey  wo  re  in  t  ro- 
duced  into  Scotland,  and  cultivated  with 
much  success,  first  In  gardens  and  afterward 
(about  17GU),  when  Ihey  had  lx*come  njore 
plentiful.  In  the  open  fields.  Since  that 
period  Uw  prejudices  which  so  long  existed 
against  their  use.  b«»th  in  England  and  Scot* 
land,  have  gradually  vanished*  and  for  many 
years  past  tlic  Potato  crop  has  been  regarded 
as  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  staple 
commodities  of  life,  only  second  in  Importance 
to  tho  cereals,"  Tlo>re  are  six  tut>er-b4-arlng 
Scdanums  out  of  the  tt>tal  of  seven  hundred, 
which  Bentham  and  Hooker  estimate  as  dis- 
tinct species.  Mr.  Baker's  investigations  in 
England,  however,  led  him  to  Ix-Heve  that 
'*all  the  numerous  varieties  had  originated 
from  S.  tuberoHum.  *  •  *  As  far  as 
clijnate  is  concerned  It  cannot  be  doubt**d 
that  S.  Maiftlia  (or  the  Darwin  potato  as  wo 
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might  suitably  christen  it  in  English)  would 
be  better  lltttjd  to  fiuceoed  in  England  and 
Ireland  than  S,  tubcroatimf  a  plant  of  a 
corapiaratively  dry  elimate.  Wo  have  indis- 
putable testimony  that  5,  Maglia  and  S.  Owii- 
mersoni,  yi(*kl  readily  an  abundant  supply  of 
Oftttthle  Potatoes*  What  I  would  suggest  l9» 
that  tht^Be  Bhould  be  bmught  into  the  econom- 
ic arena,  and  thtin>ughly  testc^d  as  to  their 
economio  vfduw,  lit)th  as  distinct  types,  and 
when  hybridized  with  the  iununjorahle  ttLber- 
o8um  forms/* — .J.  G.  Baker,  In  Linn-Soc, 
Journal  of  Bottmy,  Vol.  XX.  The  Swefit 
P^jtato  is  the  nxvt  of  Batatas  eduim,  of  the 
Nat.  €)rd.  Convotvulac^/i}^  aiid  its  his  tiny  Is 
quite  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  common 
Pot4Vto,  Tho  flr&t  raentkui  of  It  is  said  to  be 
by  an  author  named  Pigafetta,  who  went  to 
Brazil  in  1519,  and  found  It  in  use  as  an 
article  of  food  by  ttio  Indians,  It  was  soon 
afterward  introduced  into  Spain,  i\iiere  it  has 
been  <*xtensively  cultlvatml  ever  since.  Of 
this  spt'eies  there  are  seveml  varieties  indi- 
genous to  both  the  East  and  Wei^t  Indies  and 
Soutii  America.  Tlie  Sweet  Potato  is  exten- 
sively grown  In  the  United  States,  especially 
in  the  Southern  States. 

Potato  Oat.  Tlie  popular  name  of  Avena 
midii. 

Potato  Onion.    See  Onion. 

Potato,  Sweet.    See  PottUo. 

Potato  Vine.  Wlltl.  A  common  nanae  for 
ItivmtHi  patulatata. 

Potentl'lUt  Cinquefivil,  Five  Finger.  Fnou 
pntinjf,  powerful ;  isupfKised  medicinal  quality 
of  fcome  of  the  speclcft.     Kat.  Ord.  Rosacem. 

This  is  a  large  genus  of  very  desirable  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  and  it  is  somewhat  re- 
nuirkable,  when  their  niimlser  (upward  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  siieeies  and  varieties) 
and  their  ornamental  oharncter are  considered, 
that  .so  few  of  them  are  met  with  in  gardens. 
The  mo.st  important,  however,  are  the  tine 
hybrid  varieties  that  have  been  obtiiined  t»f 
late  years  by  hyl>ridizing  a  few^  of  tlie  showy 
Himalayim  species,  such  as  P.  in*itjvi^  and  P, 
atrosamfuinea.  These  two  species,  the  former 
with  clear  yellow  and  tho  latter  with  deep, 
velvet  yn- rim  son  liowors  are  well  worth  grow- 
ing. »tH  is  also  the  beautiful  rosy-pink  P. 
coiortita^  a  plant  that  tlowei's  throughout  the 
summer.  The  double-flowered  kinds  are 
most  showy,  and  they  possess  the  additionul 
udvantfige  of  lasting  in  perfection  a  longer 
time  than  the  single  sorts,  both  outlie  plants 
and  in  the  cut  state.  Among  the  dwarf 
alpine  species  there  are  some  very  lieautiftil 
plants  that  are  indispensable  to  the  rock- 
garden,  P.  alba^  P.  al^wntrl^^  P.  nmhitjtM^  P. 
cahibrtt^  P.  vilkliir  and  P.  Pip't'nniea,  are 
excellent  spoeics  for  this  purpose.  They 
grow  without  trouble  in  any  tolerably  good 
©oil,  and  products  their  scarlet,  orange,  j^el- 
low,  crimson,  and  rose*colored  double  and 
single  Mowers  In  great  abundance.  The 
tipeeies  are  common  tc^  botli  hem!s[dieres, 
and  aie  propagated  readily  from  seeds  or  by 
<l  I  vision.      Tiiey    were    ilrst    introduced    in 

mm 

Pote'rium.  Burnet,  Name  from  poterium,  a 
drinking  cup,  as  its  herbage,  which  has  much 
the  llavor  of  rueumlM  r,  was  euiployed  in  the 
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old  English  drink  known  as  "oool  tankaixL** 

Nat.  Ord,  Hosaeem. 

P.  tian^uisorbay  the  only  cultivated  8p<H:ie«,  is 
a  hardy  perennial,  Indigenous  to  the  dry, 
chalky  hills  of  Great  Britain.  It  grows  from  & 
few  hiches  to  tw  o  feet  high,  aooordlng  to  the 
situation.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  formd 
much  of  the  turf,  which  is  considered  excel- 
lent pasturage  for  sheep ;  it  was  formerly 
eKtensivoly  cultivated  as  a  f*>dder  plaint,  but 
it  is  now  but  very  little  grown  in  that  way. 
It  is  now  used  occasionally  as  a  SiUod  plant, 
the  leaves  having  somewhat  the  ta.'^te  aiid 
smell  of  Cucumbers.  A  variety  known  us 
Great  Burnet,  veiy  similar  In  form,  but  some- 
what larger,  and  with  ovaJ  heads  of  purple 
flowers,  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Germany  for  fodder,  but  it  does  not  find 
much  favor  where  clover  will  grow. 

Po'thoB.  From  Pathos,  the  name  of  a  species- 
in  Ceylon,    Nat.  Ord.  AroidecB, 

A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of  India, 
Chlnii,  and  New  Holland.  They  are  epiphyttti 
and  have  cord-like  stems,  sending  out  fal64* 
roots  here  and  there,  and  attaclilng  them- 
selves to  trees.  A  few  of  the  sjK'cies  have 
very  handsome  foliage,  and  are  gi-own  in  the 
green-hcmse  for  the  sake  of  their  leaves.  The 
beautiful  variegated  species  known  in  cuill* 
vatkm  as  P.  mtrm,  and  P.  arffj/raa,  are  now 
placed  under  ScindnpMUA.  The  leavi'S  of  P, 
palmiita  are  three  feet  Iouk.  snd  the  f<>c»t*stalks 
four.  Tljey  were  first  introduced  in  1790,  and 
are  increased  by  cuttings. 

Pot  Marigold.    See  Cttlendula. 

Pottery  Tree.  A  common  name  applied  to 
MofptiUa  titUiJi. 

Potting.  The  I1rst  operation  of  potting  is  when 
the  rooted  cutting  is  transferred  from  the 
rutting  bed,  or  the  seedling  from  the  seed 
bi>x  to  the  pot. 

Almost  without  exception,  cutt  It  ^*d- 

li ngs  should  Ih»  placed  in  pots  not  e  \  vo 

and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.    W<\ twn 

pmctioe,  invariably  use  |X)ts  two  and  a  tpiarter 
Inchos  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  of  the  same 
depth.  Booted  cuttings  do  much  better  in 
the  smaller  si/.e,  for  the  reason  that  the  small 
amount  of  soil  in  the  2t;^4nch  i>ot  allows  the 
moisture  to  passoff  quickly,  and  thus  prevents 
tho  soil  rr<»m  Ijecoming  sodden  for  want  of 
air,  which  would  be  the  casi^  if  the  cutting  had 
been  potted  in  a  3  or  4-inch  pot,  as  amateur 
gardeners  sometimes  do.  The  potting  of 
cuttings  is  very  simple,  and  in  commercial 
gardens  is  performed  with  great  rapidity, 
average  workmen  doing  30O  plants  p«u- hour. 
One  of  our  workmen  obtained  almost  national 
fame  in  this  oik* ration,  as  ho  had  rep«'at/*<lly 
potted  10,000  plants  in  ten  hours,  hisavei-ago 
being  r.,Of)0  yu^r  day.  The  pot  Is  fiUed  to  the 
level  with  soil,  tt  space  nuwle  with  tho  linger 
in  the  centre  of  the  soil  of  sufficient  slxe  to 
admit  tho  root,  which  is  placed  in  theO|K.*ning 
thus  nuide ;  the  soil  is  closed  in  ttguin  by 
pressing  with  tho  thumbs  close  t-o  Iho  neck  of 
the  cutting,  which  firms  the  soil  around  the 
root.  Butwljen  plants  are  required  to  begitm  n 
as  specimens,  or  of  larger  eixe,  they  must  li*» 
repotted  at  Intervals,  as  tho  condition  of  their 
^rrowth  demmuis.  For  exauiple,  t4>  grow  tx 
Geranium  of  a  height  of  three  feet  ttn»l  three 
feet  in  diameter,  a  pni  of  at  least  eight  inches 
across  at  top,  and  eight  inches  in  depth,  would 
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he  nccpssary,  biat  it  would  not  do  to  move 
from  tlie  2.V4-iDch  euttiDg  pot  to  this  size  at 
once ;  three  or  four  different  shifts  ares  necos- 
6aiy.  The&e  Bhlfis  eliould  be  made^  as  a 
general  thing,  not  greater  than  from  a  2>i  inch 
Bize  to  a  3  Inch,  and  so  on. 

The  time  to  shift  a  plant  from  a  smaller  to  a 
larger  pot  is  known  by  the  roots  bogiiinlDg 
to  show  aroiiod  the  outer  surfaee  of  tiie  btili. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  shift  when  the  first 
roots  touch  the  side  of  the  pot ;  lot  tiiera  eurl 
pretty  well  around  the  ball,  but  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  U>  become 
hard  or  woody.  They  must  be  of  that  condi- 
tion which  we  call  ■•  working  rooti?/'  a  condi- 
tion not  very  easy  to  deeeribep  unless  to  say 
that  the  appearance  of  anch  roots  is  white, 
soft,  and  stieeuleut.  In  most  ea«eB  the 
Biightest  tap  on  the  edge  of  the  pot  is  sufficient 
to  turn  out  the  ball  of  earth.  Soil,  in  depth 
according  to  the  size  of  the  plant,  sliould  be 
placed  in  the  botU>m  of  the  pot,  the  ball 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  soil  packed 
moderately  tlrm  In  the  space,  either  by  the 
fingers  or  by  a  stick  made  cjf  suitable  size  for 
the  purpose*  When  plants  are  lirst  potted  off, 
or  shifttid,  they  shtiuld  be  stood  with  lliH  pots 
touching  each  other,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
plant  is  less  than  that  of  the  pot ;  but,  na  they 
begin  to  develop  growth,  the  plants  should  be 
spread  an  inch  or  so  a[mrt  t*^  admit  air  between 
the  pots;  this  greatly  strengthens  the  plants, 
and  inclines  them  to  a  stocky  growth.  Though 
we,  in  our  owa  practice,  use  drainage  in  few 
kinds  of  plants  except  Roses,  yet  it  Is  perhaps 
safer  to  the  unpractlced  cultivator  to  use  It. 
See  Drainage, 

The  amateur  is  warned  against  the  common 
practice  of  placing  plants  in  too  hjrge  pnts. 
As  a  general  thing,  when  plants  are  received 
from  the  tiorist  they  are  without  pots,  and  are 
usuallv  in  a  condition  requiring  them  to  be 
shifted  into  a  pi^ot  larger  than  they  have  been 
growing  in.  For  exarapli%  if  they  have  been 
grown  in  a  pot  of  three  inch^H  diameter,  phvce 
them  in  one  a  size  larger,  or  four  inches  in 
d  i  a  mete  r ;  l  f  t  hey  we  re  i  n  f  *  i  u  i'-  i  i  it;  h  \  i  ( )t  h,  give 
them  one  live  or  six  inches  across,  and  so  on. 
Florists,  as  a  rule,  do  not  practice  crocking 
or  draining  [lots  until  the  |Mits  get  to  a  size 
over  four  inches,  luid  not  often  then,  because, 
having  pots  of  all  sizes  on  hand,  they  do  not 
need  t^  give  plants  any  larger  shift  than  nec- 
essary, and  hence  there  is  less  need  for 
drainage;  but  often  the  amateur  has  to 
change  a  plant  that  hu.H  been  gnivva  in  a  pot 
of  three  inches  dlaraet*'r  into  i*nc  of  six 
inches,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  tit  I  up  one- 
thii^d  of  this  too  large  pot  witli  bi-oken 
potR,  charcoal,  or  some  siieh  material,  to 
drain  off  the  surplus  moisture  that  would 
otherwise  be  Injurious,  In  conseipience  of  the 
pot  being  too  large  for  the  plant ;  but  if  the 

Et  into  which  it  is  shifted  is  properly  ad- 
sted  to  the  wants  of  the  plant,  the  putting 
of  crocks  for  drainage  may  he  disficnsed 
with.  The  need  of  a  larger  pot  is  shown  iiy 
tiio  earth  becoming  so  dtled  with  rooln  that 
they  will  cover  the  outside  of  the  Imll;  but 
shifting  into  a  larger  |Kd  hhould  b«  done  white 
the  roots  an^  y«4  white,  IT  left  until  tlie  rocjts 
get  thoroughly  matted,  bn^wn  and  hard,  it  is 
too  Jate,  and  the  future  grejwth  will  he  Reri- 
ously  retarded.  If  the  plant  has  been  aUowecl 
to  reach  this  conditionj  which  we  call  **  pot 
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bound,**  it  Is  beat  to  lay  the  ball  of  roota  on 
one  hand  and  slap  it  smartly,  so  as  to  loosen 
IL  By  this  treatment  the  new  flbres  strike 
out  more  readily  from  the  hard  roots  than  if 
left  with  the  ba!l  still  compact.  After  shifting 
a  plant  give  it  one  good  watering,  so  that  the 
poll  will  bo  thorougiily  soaked  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pot,  but  after  that  keep  rather  dry 
until  there  are  indications  of  new  growth. 
When  It  is  Inconvenient  to  shift  winter-How- 
ering  plant's  into  larger  pots,  they  will  be 
greatly  l>cneflted  by  stirring  up  the  soil  on 
the  surface  of  the  pots  to  a  depth  of  an  Inch 
or  so,  or  down  to  where  the  young  roots  ap- 
pear, taking  care  not  to  disturb  these  too 
much*  Til  row  away  the  old  soil  and  replace 
by  rich,  fresh  soil,  in  which  one- twentieth 
part  nmy  be  bone-dust.  This  is  called  "  top- 
dressing."    See  '* Winter-Flowering  Plants." 

Pouch.  A  little  sack  or  bag  at  the  base  of  some 
sepals  and  ptjtals ;  the  term  is  also  applied  to 
a  slilicie  or  short-pod,  as  of  the  Shepherd*a 
Pume. 

Pounce.  The  powdered  gum  resin  procured 
from  r/anijwriwt  commimiA. 

Fourou'ma.    The  native  name  in  Guiana.    Nat, 

A  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  trees, 
natives  of  tropical  South  America,  P.  edulia^ 
tlie  only  sjiecies  of  interest,  has  leaves  green 
above  and  bluish-white  beneath,  as  large  as 
those  of  Wigandia  imperiatia,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  sub-tropical  decoration.  The 
fruit,  which  is  produced  in  clusters  like 
Hazel-nuts,  is  much  esteemed  by  tlie  natives 
of  Columbia,      The  genus  is  cioseJy  related  to 

Poiirre^tia.  In  honor  of  Abbi  Pourreif  a  French 
botanist  and  traveller  In  Spain.  Kat,  Ord. 
Bromeliaeeep. 

A  genus  of  ornamental  green-house  plants^ 
differing  but  llttlp  fronj  BiUiH^njia,  and  requir- 
ing the  same  management.  All  the  species 
are  natives  of  South  America,  and  are  pro- 
pagated by  suckers.    Syn.  Dyekia, 

FourthicB^a,  Kametl  in  memory  of  the  French 
missionary  Pourihi^,  massacred  in  the  Corea 
in  iWitn     Nat.  Unh  Rf>HU€4^m. 

A  genus  established  by  Dccnisne  for  & 
number  of  plants  pecyliar"to  the  Himalayas, 
China,  and  Japan,  long  confminded  with  the 
allied  genus  Photina^  which  they  resemble  in 
general  app«*arance.  P^  artjtUa,  a  native  of 
the  Himalayas  from  Sikkim  to  the  Kashya 
Hills  and  to  Burraah,  is  a  graceful  hardy  shryb 
with  slender  Hpreadiiig  branches  ami  lanceo- 
hite,  or  elliptieal,  opposite  leaves,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  Ibiciy  and  sharply  serrate,  covered, 
when  young,  with  short  scattered  while  imlrs, 
but  becoming  perfectly  glabrous  at  nmiuHty. 
The  liowers  are  pure  white,  borne  in  Hat,  few- 
do  were^:l,cyme-l  Ike  corymbs  followed  by  small, 
globose,  one  or  two  seeded  ponu*s.  The 
divergent  habit  of  the  branches  and  flower- 
boariug,  lateral  hranchlets,  give  to  tids  plant 
a  peculiar  and  striking  appearance.  It 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum  this  season  (1889). 

Poverty  Grass.    See  AriMida, 

Pra&cox,  Early ;  ap|)earing  or  flowering  earlier 
than  otlier  allied  species, 

Preeraorse.     Ending  abruptly  as  if  bitten  off. 
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Prairie  Clover.    The  gonus  Petaloatemon. 

Pratensis.  B«jlongiiig  to  or  growing  in  mea- 
dows. 

Pra'tia.  Named  afU^r  M.  Prnl-Bemon,  a  French 
naval  onicor.  A  small  genus  of  CampanuUxcetB, 
consir^tillg  of  little  creeping  herbaceous  plants 
gn)wing  usually  in  marshy  places,  natives  of 
the  south«*rn  part  of  South  America,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  India.  P,  angulala,  intro- 
duced from  New  Zealand  in  1879,  is  an 
ex iremi'Iy  i»retty  little  creeper  for  rockwork. 
P.  repeiiH,  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  like  situation. 

JPre'ima.  From  premnon^  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
in  allusion  to  the  low  stems  of  most  of  the 
species.     Nat.  Ord.  Verhenacett. 

A  genus  of  over  thirty  species  of  tropical 
shrubs  or  trees.  Few  of  the  species  are  in 
cultivation. 

Prena'nthes.  From  preneSy  drooping,  and 
an//M>«,  a  flower ;  on  account  of  the  drooping 
flower-heads.     Nat.  Ord.  ChmpoHittje, 

A  genus  now  restricted  to  a  fow  European 
and  A^.iatic  herbs.  P.  purpurea,  the  only 
species  of  interest  common  in  mountainous 
or  hilly  woods  in  centnil  and  southern  Europo, 
is  a  tall  erect  h«irb,  with  oblong-lancoolato, 
stem-clasping  leaves,  and  a  large,  looso,  ter- 
minal panicle  of  elegantly  drooping  purple 
ll4)W«.»r-lHMuls.  It  may  be  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  division. 

Prepu'sa.  From  the  Greek  word,  prrpo,  which 
means  **  I  am  handsonie  ;"  on  a<*(M)unt  of  the 
beauty  of  the  llowers.  Nat.  Ord.  (ientiaruicexB. 
A  small  genus  of  erect,  slightly-branched 
green-house  plants,  natives  of  Brazil.  P. 
Hookerianay  the  only  species  yet  in  cultivation, 
has  beautiful  large,  wliiteand  crimscm  llowers, 
and  opposite,  slightly  fleshy  leaves.  It  was 
introdmrod  in  1839,  and  is  increased  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots. 

Presco'ttia.  Named  after  John  D.  Prescott,  a 
botanist  of  St.  Petersburg.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
acecB. 

A  genus  (»f  terrestrial  Orchids,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Only  a  few  species  are  in 
cultivaticm  ;  they  are  more  interesting  botani- 
eally  than  they  are  beautiful. 

Pre'slia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  B.  and  /.  5. 
Prenl,  ot  Prague,  authors  of  *•  Fh»ra  Sicula" 
and  oth(»r  works.     Nat.  Ord.  LabialcB. 

P.  cervina,  the  only  species,  is  a  hardy, 
prostrate,  perennial  herb,  with  pale,  purplish 
flowers,  allied  to  Mentha.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
w«»stern  Mediterranean  region,  is  of  ea.sy 
culture  in  any  soil,  and  may  be  rapidly  in- 
creased by  division. 

Presto'nia.  Named  In  honor  of  C.  Prenton, 
M.  /).,  a  correspondent  of  Ray.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apocynacew. 

A  genus  of  tall  climbing  or  twining  shrubby 
plants,  natives  of  tropical  Ameriea.  P.  venosa 
iias  yellowish-green  flowers,  pale  in  the  centre, 
and  pnxlucod  in  drooping  racemes.  It  is  per- 
haps the  only  sp<»cies  in  cultivation,  and 
forms  a  pretty  specimen  wh(»n  trained  upon 
pillars  or  on  a  b  dloon-trellis.  Syn.  Echiies 
nutans. 

Pretty  Face.     Calliprora  (BrodiaxC)  hUea. 

Pricking  off.  This  is  a  term  used  by  gardeners 
for  the  process  of  transplanting  small  seed- 
lings as  soon  as  they  are  flt  to  handle,  and 
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replanting  them  closely  together,  preparatonr 
to  being  planted  in  pots  or  in  the  open  gmund. 
It  is  distinguished  from  planting  pix>per,  inas- 
much as  the  **  prickinjg  ofT"  process  is  always 
preparaU>ry  to  the  flnal  planting.  For  <x- 
ample.  when  Tomatoes  come  up  thickly  in  the 
seed  b<'d,  they  must  be  pricked  off  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  a  hot-bed, 
again  to  be  planted,  either  wider  or  in  the 
open  air.  If  this  is  not  done  as  soon  as  they 
are  flt  to  handle,  the  plants  will  spindle  and 
get  weak,  and  often  will  die  off  altogether 
from  damping. 

Prickles.  Sharp  elevations  of  the  bark,  coming 
off  with  it,  as  of  the  Rose. 

Prickly  Ash.     See  Xanthoxylon  Fraxineum. 

Prickly  Cedar.     Cyathodes  Oxycedrus, 

Prickly  Comfrey.     See  Symphytum, 

Prickly  Pear.    S4»e  Opuntia. 

Prickly  Poppy.    See  Argemone, 

Pride  of  Barbados^.     Ca^nalpina  pulcherrima. 

Pride  of  Columbia.    Phlox  speciosa. 

Pride  of  India  or  China.    Melia  Azedarach, 

Pride-'weed.    Erigeron  Canadensis. 

Prie'stleya.  Named  in  honor  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Priestly.     Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A  genus  of  handsome  Cape  plants,  with  bril- 
liant yellow  flowers.  They  grow  best  in  very 
sandy  loam,  which  must  be  well  drained. 
The  necessary  water  must  l>e  given  cautiously 
at  all  times,  especially  in  winter,  when  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  leaves  dry,  for 
if  wetted  then  they  die  off,  and  thus  weaken 
the  plant.  The  ornamental  character  of  the 
genus  is  sufficiently  great,  however,  to  deserve 
all  the  necessary  attention.  Propagated  by 
cuttings  of  well-ripened  wood.  IntrcKluced  in 
1800. 

Prim.    One  of  the  common  names  of  Ligustrum, 

Primrose.  Primula,  especially  the  popular  name 
of  Primula  %'ulgaris. 

Primrose.    Birds-eye.    Primula farinosa. 
Primrose.    Cape.    See  Streptocarpus. 
Primrose.      Chinese.      P.    Sinensis.      Syn.   P. 

pramitens. 
Primrose.    Evening.     j^Snothera  biennis. 

Pri'mula.  Primrose.  From priwufl,  the  first;  in 
allusion  to  the  early  flowering  of  the  plants. 
Nat.  Ord.  Primulace^B. 

This  exU»nsive  genus  includes  three  of  the 
most  popular  and  beautiful  of  florist's  flowerd, 
viz.,  the  Auricula,  the  Polyanthus,  and  the 
Primrose.  Of  ea<'h,  there  are  almost  innumer- 
able varieties.  The  Auricula,  PrimfUa  AurinUa, 
is  a  native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  and  the 
mountainous  countries  adjoining,'  whence  it 
was  called,  when  first  introduced  in  1596,  the 
Mountain  or  French  Cowslip.  It  was  also 
called  Bear's  Ear  or  Oricola,  whence  the 
mo<lern  name  of  Auricula.  Parkinson,  in  16*^, 
enumerates  twenty  varieties,  which  he  says 
were  the  best,  thougli  **many  other  varieties 
were  to  be  found  with  those  who  are  curious 
conservers  of  tliese  delights  of  nature."  The 
alpine  Auriculas,  though  hardy  in  Britain,  will 
not  however,  endure  the  rigor  of  our  winters 
without  protection,  and  as  much  care  is 
needed  to  protect  them  against  the  sun  as  the 
cold.  Notwithstanding  this  they  may  be 
grown  easily  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  cold 
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frames  or  in  a  cold  gi*eon-houso  in  t\w  same 
iDiumer  as  Pansioe,  in  ordt^r  that  thoy  mtiy  lie 
better  proteeUMl  fruin  etorma,  that  destroy 
the  powdery  bloom  upon  tUo  siirfaL*^  of 
the  tlv>wor.  Us  ttnuit*ist  fcatur©  of  boauty, 
and  also  to  enhance  its  cuinmoroial  valm* 
The  AtiriiMibi  is  proi>agat4Ad  by  division 
of  tiie  root,  *K*  by  euttif^g  nit  slit >s  with  h  por- 
tion of  tlio  roc»t  attat?hed ;  but  a  still  br'tter 
plan  is  to  sow  st^od  in  Marrh,  whiLHi  malio 
finn  fiMwcrin^?  plants  tho  next  KeftAon.  W13  uso 
this  iu<^th«4i  i*x«'Iuftlvi3iy.  The  eomnion  Prini^ 
ro^o,  P.  vulgar  in  tnyn,  P.  ar^irifi/^^^ivvhieh  gro\v>^ 
wild  and  ai)UiHlanliy  in  I3riLuiii  and  on  thecnii- 
tifient  c»f  Kurup*\  has  Iji.M'^n  a  favorlLo  with 
Aineiieun planti»rB for g<>nc^ration.^,  and  rnay  in* 
found  taking  caro  of  it«clf  in  oldfai^hiont-'fi 
gai'dena  for  years,  pspociaily  norlli  of  Mimrta- 
chui5*»tt^  where*  it  is  proterti'd  by  heavy  snows 
all  wtuter.  F.  L.  Temple,  of  Canibiidgi', 
Masd.,  in  a  comraunlcRtion  to  *' Garden  anil 
Fonrnt/*  1888,  eays :  '*  I  n*iv<'r  knew  it,  how- 
ever, to  ostablish  itself  outwldo  of  tlie  rich  soil 
and  limited  spaeo  of  the  K^iiden  where  it  was 
givf^n  a  plaoo  by  man»  until  tlie  pti^l  fti*aaonj 
when  I  was  shown  a  loeality  ifi  Massachus^eltfi 
where  it  t*>ok  posaeBsion  of  a  ptece  of  pai^ture 
alonj^  t lie  ©ides  of  a  bn*ok,  and  aioon^  stvat- 
t43red  tvlu rnps of  the  Barbt-  r i  y  and  other  s  ii ru  bs. 
In  thi»  hi»avy,  clayey  noil  it  Wim  perFeetly  at 
home,  and  thiKisanrls  of  vigorous  plantn  were 
dlBpuliiig  BueeeKsfully  with  gnisses  and  weeds 
for  a  ehaiiee  to  live.  This  sput,  in  spring, 
when  thene  beautiful  blos^soms  are  like  a 
brilliant  carpet  of  critnBonaad  yellow,  cover- 
ing matjy  wjuare  rodt*  with  tlieir  bloonj,  ami 
pt^teping  outof  th<.^  half-shaded  nooks  among 
the  wild  undergrowth,  is  a  Kight  to  be  long 
remembered  by  anyone  wiio  knows  and  loves 
thi($  old  Primrose.  This  Is  the  onl^'  ease,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  whitdi  the  English  Primrose 
haft  ijeeome  really  established  and  capable  of 
pRipagatlng  itself  permanently  so  far  north, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  hardy  strain  of  these 
wholly  deliglitful  bb>ssoras  may  hen^aftrr  pro- 
vide us  with  arac<^  of  tliestr  Primroses  whieh 
will  bo  really  hardy  thrtnighout  ae^jinsideralile 
part  of  the  Kortln'rn  Htates."  The  Polyanthaft, 
probably  deriv<  d  fv**ni  a  cross  between  the 
Primrose  anil  tho  C<»vvslip,  P.q^eimtUii  (syu. 
P«  verin)  has  been  in  eu  It  i  vat  it  pa  for  mnny 
years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  ]:M*|mlar  of 
Florists'  flowers  espi*eially  in  Britain.  There 
are  a  great  nuuiber  of  varieties  from  light 
yellf»w  or  straw  color  to  de*'p  maroon^  with 
an  efidless  variety  of  shades  and  markings. 
The  section  known  as  the  **GobMaeed*'  Is, 
however,  the  most  admired,  the  dowel's  of 
whieh  are  distingnished  by  a  clear  even 
margin  or  la«ing  of  gold,  then  a  ground  or 
body-eoh»r,  similarly  w<*ll  defined,  ivith  a 
stripe  passing  tlinmgh  the  centre  of  eaf3h 
division  to  the  eye.  The  pip,  as  a  single  flower 
is  termed,  should  be  large.  Hat  and  rounfi, 
with  tiie  exception  of  five  or  six  small  divi- 
sions on  the  margin.  Besides  these  varieties 
there  are  others  designated  respectively. 
**Pttney"  and  **  Hose  in  Hi>se.*'  Fancy 
varieties  are  of  variotis  hue»  the  plants  beirtg 
of  vigorous  habit ;  and  sirme  of  the  Hose  in 
Hose  sorts  are  curious  and  very  uncommon. 
i*.  ob&iiiica,  a  species  irrtroduced  from  central 
China  In  1HH2  with  [lale  lilac,  almost  white 
flowers,  is  a  mue!i  ailmiied  specie's  for  spring 
and  early  sumnjer  Hoovering.     Unfortnnatcly 
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its  leaves  and  flowers  have,  to  some  persons, 
[loisonous  properties  similar  to  tliose  of  the 
poison  Ivy,  and  persons  susceptible  to  plant 
p<U8ons  shonUi  handle  it  with  eantbjn.  Many 
new  and  distinct  species,  among  tln^m  oeveral 
absolutel.v  iJifferent  from  anything  previously 
known,  have  of  late  years  L>een  Intniduced 
from  the  Himalayas,  China  and  Japan,  but 
whith  have  nfit  yet  l>een  cultivated  enough  to 
shtiw  if  they  aje  suited  to  our  climate  or  not. 
P.  Shy^iMis  (syn.  pnenitens),  and  it^  varie- 
ties, are  extensively  grown  as  plants  for 
ptneuiture  for  the  Bitting-rtmm  or  the 
green-house,  fis  W'ell  as  for  use  in  winter 
for  cut  Ilowers.  To  get  strong  plants  it 
is  best  to  sow^  the  seeds  about  March  or 
April-  the  English  plan  of  sowing  in  July  or 
August  will  not  answer , we  11  in  our  hot,  dry 
climate.  The  seed  should  be  sown  In  shallow 
boxes,  whieh  may  be  two  inches  orr^t)  in  depth  ; 
the  soil  used  may  be  good  frialOe  loiim,  wbli'h 
should  be  sifted  line  and  pre^^secl  down  m'e^dy 
with  a  smooth  board,  so  that  it  Is  perfectly 
level ;  on  this  siinvoth  level  surface  of  soil 
BOW  tlie  seeds  thickly,  and  press  them  down 
into  the  soil,  whieh  will  sink  them  level  with 
the  smooth  surri^<:M^  Next  t*ike  sphagnum 
moss  jdry  refuse  hops  or  leaf  mould  wiH  also 
do,  but  moss  is  best)  and  rnb  it  through  a 
sieve  as  fine  as  a  m<>sqnito-wire,  and  sift  this 
pulverized  moss  over  tho  seed  just  thick 
enougli  to  cover  the  seeds  up,  w^hlch  will  be 
something  about  the  one  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch.  This  covering  is  lights  and,  at  the  same 
time,  lis  spongy  elianu-ler  keeps  the  seeds  in 
the  neeessary  condition  of  moisture  for  ger- 
mination. We  have  found  that  this  metliod 
for  the  sprouting  of  all  seeds  that  are  diffl- 
cult  of  germinatitm  is  exeeUent.  so  that  if  the 
seeds  have  any  vitality  whatever,  germina- 
tion is  certain.  After  the  Primulas  have 
started  to  a  full  devclopfnenfc  of  the  seed  leaf, 
they  are  *' pricked  off*'  in  the  same  sort  of 
shallow  box  tluit  tho  seeds  were  started  in,  at 
a  liistaiii'c  of  half  an  in<di  f»r  so  apart.  If  this 
is  not  promptly  d(»ne  there  Is  great  danger  of 
tho  young  plants  being  attacked  by  a  species 
of  fungus,  whieh  is  quickly  fatal.  In  from 
four  to  six  weeks  after  the  young  Primulas 
have  been  growing  in  th*^se  boxes  tliey  will 
be  of  suflacient  size  to  be  placed  in  two  and  a 
half  inch  pots;  and  by  about  this  time  the 
weather  will  have  iKX'ome  warm,  and  the 
plants  shoubi  l>e  placed  in  tho  coolest  place 
to  be  obtttineil  with  i»artial  shade.  If  the 
plants  will  remain  without  shifting  until  Sep- 
tember, do  not  shift  them,  as  our  experience 
has  shown  that  they  keep  best  through  the 
hot  summer  months  if  rather  cramped  for 
pot  room.  As  soon  as  cool  weather  comes  in 
fall  they  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and  if  judi- 
eiouslyVhifted  into  larger  pots  as  the  balls  be- 
come illhjd  witli  roots,  Uiey  will  nmkn  Ijeaatl- 
ful  plants  from  twelve  to  eighteen  incht^s  in 
diameter,  which  will  flower  in  profusion  from 
November  to  May.  Although  the  double 
varieties  are  also  rals^Ki  from  seed,  yet,  like 
nearly  all  double  llowers.  piite  a  proportion 
of  the  seed  saved  from  double  flowers  will 
eonie  single;  and  though  many  fine  donbl« 
tlowei-8  are  thus  prodnciMl,  yet  exaet  ty(>es 
can  never  l>e  dep<MnUMi  on  from  seed,  so  that, 
as  a  rnU\  tho  dtnible  kinds,  partieularly  the 
Double  Wiiite,  whlih  is  the  kitid  most  valued 
for  winter  flowers,  are  grown  exclusively  from 
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cuttings  or  by  division.  This  variety  has  a 
t-endency  to  breait  into  from  bIx  to  twojve 
crowns  or  shootB*  and  the  simplest  way  to 
divide  these  yp  is  to  illl  up  to  the  lower  leaves 
with  moss,  which  quickly  induces  the  crowns 
or  shoots  to  root  ijitu  ii,  and  when  thus  wt^li- 

I  rooted,  the  plant  is  pulled  apart  and  cifcch 
ehoot  or  crown  separately  potted.  This  moft&- 

■  lug  prtKjesa  for  division  may  be  done  at  any 
eeasoii,  but  it  is  safest  during  the  spring  or 
faii  raonths:  say  during  April  and  May  tn 
spring,  or  Septotni>er  and  October  in  the  fall. 
As  the  Pritnroae  is  at  oil  times  impatient  of 

'  heat  and  disturbance  of  t!ie  roots,  this  divis- 
ion of  the  plant  hi%d  better  be  avoided  during 

I  hot  weather.  The  llrst  Double  White  Prim- 
rose was  fu'lginattxl  by  John  Henderst^n^  now 
of  Flushing/  L.  I.,  but  of  London  in  183*1, 
when  the  Double  White  was  raised.  Mr. 
Henderson  ^as  furniAlied  us  the  following 
brief  but  Interesting  particulars  In  regard  to 
its  origin  :  *'  I  raised  the  Double  White  Chi- 
nese Prlmi-ose  In  1836,  and  exhibited  it  at  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  in  Januar3% 
1637,  and  was  awarded  the  Silver  Bankslun 
Medal  for  it.  It  was  raised  in  this  way  :  In 
tlie  winter  of  1835-6  we  had  a  fine  sti-ain  of 
fitnbriated  Primulas ;  and  in  order  to  preserve 
the  true  Btr»ek,  I  selected  the  linest,  and  placed 
them  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  and  during 
the  flowering  season  cotiKtantly  impregnated 
the  flowers.  The  seeds  were  sown  in  June, 
and  among  the  seedlings  wr*re  about  eighteen 
plants  that  came  with  double  flowers,  both 
purple  and  white,  Boroe  piain-edged,  others 
firabriated.  The  one  Beleeted  as  the  best  is 
that  still  in  cultivation »  and  known  as  the 
Double  White-*'  A  doubie  purple,  in  the  same 
style  as  the  white,  wa^  also  raised  by  Mr. 

I  Henderson,  and  is  still  grown.  The  Japan 
Primrose,  Primula  Jnpanicn,  is  a  noble  specie;^ 
of  recent  Introduction,  bearing  flowers  of  a 
deep  crimson  rose,  arranged  in  from  three  to 
six  whorls  of  many  flowers  each,  on  a  strong, 
straight  stem  frtpm  one  to  two  feet  high. 
This  plant  is  a  favorite  In  En^hy)d,  but  is 
worthless  in  our  dry,  hot  eUmate.  Of  the 
genus  Primula  this  country  furniflhcs  but 
few  species,  and  they  are  of  iittle  Interest  to 

I  its  flora.  Dr.  C-  C.  Parry  found  a  Ijeautlful 
low-growing  s|>eL'ies  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  purple  and  yellow  flowers.  It  finds  its 
home  in  very  high  latituiloi^,  where  it  is  con- 
stantly watered  from  tiuj  melting  snow.  From 
this  peculiarity  it  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  In  our  houses  or  twrders*  There  are 
many  other  SfM^cies  Included  in  this  genus, 
mostly  intf'resting,  but  not  of  special  import- 
ance. We  only  add  PrlmHla  veris,  the  com- 
mon English  Cowslip,  and  P.  ekUior,  the  oom- 
iiion  Ox-lip. 

Prijnula'ceae.    A  natural  order  of  hei1>aoeoufi 

plants  generally  with  a  perennial  rhizome, 
natives  chiefly  of  temperate  and  cold  regions 
In  the  Northern  Hemisphere ;  in  the  tropics 
occupying  lofty  situations.  Tho  species  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  beauty  than  for  the 
little  economic  value  they  possess.  PrimtUot 
Afidrosace.^iaujr,  and  Cyclanien^  occur  amongst 
the  genera,  which  are  over  thirty  in  number 
and  comprise  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species. 

Princepa.    Ghlefi  principal. 
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Prince's  Feather.  Amaranihwt  htjiuM'Jiondria-^ 
ci«,  also  a  common  name  for  Polt^nium  ttrien- 
tale. 

Pri^nos.  Winter  Berry.  The  ancient  mune  of 
the  Holly,  whicli  sonie  of  the  species  resem- 
ble.    Nat.  Ord.  Arfd/oliatvir. 

Very  handsome  berry-lM*aring,  hardy,  decid- 
uous shrubs,  common  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
and  southward.  P.  veriiciUata,  is  the  Black 
Alder  or  Winter  Berry.  It  is  covered  with 
glossy  red  berries  during  most  of  the  winter. 
P.  hrvigula,  is  the  Smooth  Winter  Berry.  The 
fruit  is  larger  thmi  in  the  pn^'cding,  and  rip- 
ens earlier  in  the  full ;  but  the  berries  are  of 
the  same  glossy  red.  These  two  species  ar» 
beautiful  plants,  especijilly  in  the  winter,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  place  in  Ihe  shrubbery  or  on 
the  lawn.  They  are  used  in  the  winter  for 
decorative  purposes.  P.  glabra  is  the  Ink 
Berry^  the  fruit  of  which  is  black.  It  is  a  le^ 
desirable  plant  than  the  species  namcMi  above. 
Professor  Gray  has  placed  these  plants  in  tbm 
genus  Ilex. 

Piio'nlum.  From  prionion^  a  small  saw ;  allud- 
ing to  the  serrated  leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  Junc^ 

P,  Pnlmihi,  Palmiet,  the  native  name,  Ifi  a 
ver>'  remarkable  rush,  found  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  in  Soutli  Africa,  It  often  iucreas<«  to 
such  iui  extent  as  to  choke  the  rivers  in  whieli 
it  grows,  and  produces  a  network  of  strong^ 
black  fibre,  suitable  for  brush  making;  the 
leaves  themselves  are  useful  for  plaitiug  and 
thatclung. 

Prismatic.  Prism-shaped ;  having  several  !on- 
gituilinal  augles  and  Intermediate  fiat  faoes^ 
as  tlie  calyx  ol  Frankenia  pulrtrulenta. 

Prismatoca'rpua.  From  prittma,  priMmatos,  a 
prism,  and  karpos,  a  fruit;  alluding  to  the 
long  prismatic  form  of  the  fruit.  NaL  Ord. 
Ciimpan  nlueets. 

A  genus  of  green-house  or  harriy  perennial 
herbs  or  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Africji,  P. 
nUidvs,  the  best  known  species,  iias  whlt«* 
flowers,  two  to  four  in  a  cluster,  towards  the 
top  of  the  branches.  Better  known  In  culU- 
ration  under  the  name  of  Campamda  pri/nnO' 
tocarpiift. 

Pritcha'rdia.  A  commemorative  name.  Nat. 
Qni.  Pahnaceo'. 

A  genus  of  Palms  inhabiting  r"i  =  ''>rnia 
and  the  Sandwich  Inlands.    Thr  .wu 

is  F,  Fifiq/rcrt,  a  spineless  tree  wit  I  [**'d, 

deeply-eut  leaves,  covered  with  wiiite  down 
when  young.  TJio  fruit  of  this  Palm  is  de- 
scribed as  almost  like  a  black-heart  Cherry. 
The  leaves  are  used  as  fims  and  umbi-ellas  by 
the  chiefs,  who  are  alone  permitt*Ml  to  use 
them.  In  a  shower  of  rain  the  leaves  are  so 
worn  on  the  back  of  the  head  as  to  send 
the  water  tiehind  the  wearer.  Borne  of  the 
species  are  under  cultivation.  P.filtfera^  la 
now  called  Waskingt€miaJtHfera^  which  see. 

Pri'va,  A  name  of  unknowanieauing,  given  b^ 
Adan.son.    Nat.  Ord.  Verbmacea. 

A  genus  of  erect  perennial  herbs,  with  a 
woody  or  tuberous  rhizome ;  widely  distrlb- 
uU^d  through  tropical  America,  Africa  and 
India,  P.  ^Ft>w*,  Introduced  from  the  Argen- 
tine Eopublio  in  1833,  is  the  only  specslca  of 
interest,  but  It  is  not  roucli  cultivated. 

Privet.    See  Ligttslrum. 

Proboaddeua.    Trumpet-Uke;  proboeeia-Uka. 
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Procenis.    Very  tall. 

Frocess.    A  torru  appU'*d  to  ttny  projectioa  from 

thtj  Burfacj<.*  c)rec|jL,'(>  of  a  boily,  whether  natural 

or  Hioii4?troiis. 

Procesalon  Flower.  A  popular  name  for  Pol^ 
gala  vtdifaria. 

Pro'ckia.  A  commemorativo  name.  Kat.Ord. 
LiiiacoE. 

A  genus  of  two  or  three  doacribod  epcicies, 
probably  all  variotios  of  P.  crurm,  a  hoautifiil 
yi'Uow  dowon*<U  Vi*ry  fragrnot  plant,  introduc- 
ed from  th**  Wt'st  Iiidit^*  in  1^25.  It  rtrqiiirt's 
warm  jj^rHini-hoiJis^i  livatimnil,  and  Is  propa- 
|j;atv"l  by  cyLliii-^of  tlio  half  ripiiiiod  tjliuats. 

Procls'Bia*  Cornniemorativr*  c>f  Procka^  king  of 
Spmta.  Nat.  OrrL  V'twcinkic^ir. 
.A  genus  of  hand  8o  mo  I'vergreon  shrubs  or 
STnall  tret" s,  natives  of  the  mountalnH  of  tnip* 
ii'id  America.  P.  €icumi7mlat  with  brifclit  red 
flowers,  covered  when  in  bud  by  scarlet 
bnictin,  and  P.  cordifotia,  with  inifjht  rerl  llow- 
ers,  wliiti^  on  the  margins,  are  tfie  two  bent 
known  speeies,  aud  w<^re  iiitroductMl  from  Now 
Gronada  in  18(>5.  Tht*y  are  fiometimfa  found 
in  ouUivation  un<!er  the  name  of  Thihaudia, 
hut  B<*iitham  and  Hooker  now  plui'e  this 
gojiuri  under  Caveudi.shia. 

Procumbent,     Lying  Hut  upr>n  the  ground. 

Proliferotia  A  plan*;  is  said  to  be  proliferous 
when  It  forais  youn^  plaiiUi  in  abundanoe 
about  its  roots;  also  wIh'Ii  buds  are  formed 
along  the  edges  of  the  leaves  or  otherwise. 

Promenae'a.  Derivation  of  name  unknown. 
Nnt.  UrrL  Orchidtta'tr. 

A  small  gonns  f»f  low'growing,  very  pretty 
Orebids  from  Bnizih  foramrly  classed  with 
Mftxilluria,  Thvy  are  usiiatly  grown  as  eori- 
asities  rather  tlifiri  fi»r  show;  tludr  height 
rarely  exeeeds  three  inehes. 

Pronaj'a.  Named  aft<>r  AI.  Prima)/,  a  French 
naturalist.    Nt*t.  Orth  PiltoMportifiem. 

A  geniis  of  gn^m  hoitso  i*vi»rgr»»on  climbers 
from  Bwan  River.  P,  r^ycia^,  thi;  iM-st  known 
s[M>cles,  l9  a  showy  plant  with  tttrndnal  elus- 
t*?rs  of  pule  lihw^  llowtvrs.  It  has  the  habit  of 
SoHtfiit  to  wiijeh  it  is  nearly  allittd,  but  is  in- 
ferior in  beauty.  It  was  introduced  in  1837, 
and  la  propagated  by  cuttings.  Syu.  Spiran- 
thera  FranerL 

Prone,  Lying  Hat^  particularly  face  down* 
wards. 

Propagation  by  Seeds.  The  mo^t  natural  way 
of  inen*asing  plantn  is  by  s*«eds ;  and  wheu- 
ev<»r  it  is  juaetieable  to  do  so,  it  is  preferalili' 
to  all  oUuMs,  so  tiuit  in  our  own  practi«M\  any 
plant  of  whieh  we  can  procure  the  sited,  we 
rarely  increase  in  any  other  way,  imiess,  <if 
course*  In  ca-^es  wtirrepariieulur  vari<?ties  are 
wanti^d  that  wo  kncfcw  wlil  not  reproduce 
themselves  from  sped,  bo  as  to  be  certain  of 
eolor  or  form;  iwit  in  all  casi^s  where  seed 
taken  from  a  variety  or  )-p*^eies  will  r*tprmlut:e 
itself  ex*ietly,  or  in  eases  where  a  general 
variety  is  wanted,  tiie  propagation  by  seed  is 
Invarhibly  praetie»Mh  As  propagation  by 
seeds  refers  moro  usually  to  ornami>ntal 
plants  cult  lvnt>i'd  under  ghiss,  we  wili  briefly  re* 
late  ouriiwii  piactice,  wideh  we  liave  greatly 
improved  during  the  pimt  few  years,  qmi  in 
which  we  htt\e  olitJiined  almost  unfailing  sat- 
iafai'tory  resnItA.  We  have  found  that  seeds 
sown  in  simliiiw  boxes,  from  one  and  a  hiitf  t/4^1 
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two  inches  deep,  can  bf*  ghen  a  far  more  uni- 
form degree  nf  innislure  than  when  s(.>wn  in 
earthern  tbiwer-pots  or  earthen  Bei'd-j>ans 
made  especially  for  that  iniriMii^e.  These  boxes 
are  made  fnan  the  ordinary  soap  i>ox,  from 
four  to  Jive  being  made  from  each,  with  tlie 
b<itt<)ra  boards  so  ptjt  i*n  as  to  allow  fn^a 
escape  f*f  moisture,  tiiough,  of  course,  not  so 
wide  apart  as  to  allow  tlie  soli  to  wash 
through.  If  wanted  in  large  qaatitttics  tlie 
bt>xeH  in  wiiich  sheet  tin  is  i!nport<Hl  \b  ex- 
actly what  is  waiitinl.  Ttieso  boxes  ru^e  illled 
wttii  finely  sifted  soil,  such  as  has  been  run 
through  a  sieve,  an  (b»e  rus  moscpdto  netting. 
This  wurfaee  is  thm  made  perfectly  level  and 
smooth,  and  the  seeds  smwu  on  it  as  evenly 
ad  possiible,  and  in  thickness  eorre^? ponding 
to  the  variety  sowed,  though  it  nmst  be  here 
remeiut>ered  timt  In  **  uidon  there  is  strength," 
and  that,  if  sown  too  thin,  weak  seeds  may 
fail  to  press  up  the  soil  if  isolated  loo  much. 
After  tlie  seeds  ore  sown,  and  before  they  am 
coven*d,  they  arc  pressed  dowri  by  a  smooth 
board  iato  the  soil,  so  that  tlie  surface  Is 
again  smootli  and  level. 

The  seed  box  is  now  ready  for  Its  covering. 
For  the  past  yi^ar  we  have  used  lineiy-sifted 
Moss  (Spaghuum)  exclusively  for  covering. 
To  prepare  this  it  is  rubbed  tiirough  a  mos- 
quito wire  sieve  wticn  dry.  mid  sift^'d  over  the 
seed  only  thick  enoii^di  to  cover  it,  usually 
about  one-r.i\U^enth  part  of  an  inch.  In  tlie 
absence  of  Moss,  dry  refuse  hops,  cocoanut 
fibre  or  leaven  will  answer,  prepared  In  the 
same  nmnrevr,  the  great  object  being  lo  use  a 
material  tight  in  vvoi^ht,  linving  non-coudurt- 
ing  properties,  and  that  will  thus  hold  thti 
moirtturo  uniformly.  Of  all  Ihewe,  we  think 
Moss  the  best,  and  !K»W"  use  nothing  else  as  its 
sponge-like  character  keeps  just  the  right 
degree  of  moisture  wanted.  Tliese  seed  btixes 
should  bo  placed  in  the  open  sunlight,  in  the 
wiiuiows  of  the  dwelling  rtH»m,  in  the  hol-bed 
or  greeri-houHe,  and  never  shathd.  In  a  tem- 
perature rmiiiing  Inua  55  decrees  to  65  de- 
gn*es  atrdgbt,  with  10  di*grees  higher  during 
tho  day ;  and  if  a  [^ro['er  degree  of  moisture 
is  applieil,  say  a  slight  sprinkling  once  a 
week,  If  there  is  life  la  the  Heed,  germination 
is  certain.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  are  grovvn 
BO  08  to  attjun  the  iirst  true  leaves  (that  is, 
the  first  leaves  that  show  afler  the  seed- 
leaves),  they  must  be  **  prlekecl  *  ff  "(which  see) 
carefully  in  woft,  light  soil,  strniiar  to  that 
use<l  fiir  tho  seetls,  at  from  one  to  two  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  kind.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  thcnn  from  damping  off,  a-s  many 
of  them  are  very  apt  to  ilo,  but  they  will  be 
much  stronger  and  suffer  less  when  put  into 
ll(jwer  pots  or  replanied  in  the  open  giound* 
We  prefer  to  replant  the  seedlings  iti  the 
shallow  boxes  already  des<*ribed.  And  hero 
we  again  find  that  If  the  s<iU  Is  mixe<i  with 
iudf  Its  bulk  of  sifted  iSpha;,'num  we  get  a  far 
l>etter  development  «^f  llbrous  roots.  They 
are  more  portalde  thus  than  if  phmt<.>d  again 
In  the  soil  of  the  hot-bed  or  bench  of  the 
green-house,  though,  of  course,  after  jdantlng 
in  the  boxes  these  are  put  again  in  the  ho(^ 
betl  or  green-house.  After  the  6<^<Mllingfl  have 
been  planted  in  these  boxes,  tightly  water 
Uiem  and  slnule  for  two  or  three  days. 

To  such  as  have  not  tiie  convenience  cf  a 
hot^bed  or  green-tiotiS4\  vegidjible  or  fl<»wer 
seeds  may  be  6uwn   in  the   ^haliow   boxei» 
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ttbove  mentioned,  and  placed  in  tho  ^  Indow 
of  a  ftouth  or  eaet  rrjom,  where  the  tljerinom- 
eter  does  not  average  lessa  than  sixty-live 
degrees.  Success  wcudd  he  nuire  complete, 
however*  it  panes  of  glasis  were  placed  over 
tho  8eeds,  resting  on  the  ed^o  of  t  he  box  an 
inch  or  so  from  the  soil,  Thij^  wtiuhJ  prevent 
evaporation,  and  n^nder  watering  le^s  neoes- 
sary. 
^opAttATiON  OF  Plants  by  Cuttings.  As  now 
understood,  this  is  a  simple  matter.  Formerly 
DO  operation  in  horticulture  was  more  be- 
fiij^ged  by  ignorant  prett'ndert>»  \vh(i,  in  writ- 
ing  or  speaking  on  the  subjet^l,  so  warped  the 
op*' ration  witli  troubleBonie  eonditioab  as  to 
discourage.  n«>t  only  anmt<*urB  in  horticulture, 
but  inexperienced  profetisional  gardenei'^  a^ 
well. 

One  of  the  first  necessaiy  conditionfi  In  the 
propagation  of  plants  by  cuttings  I ^,  that  the 
plant  from  which  the  cutting  or  Blip  18  taken 
muttt  be  in  vigorous  health.  If  weak  or  tainted 
by  disease,  failure  is  almost  certain  to  result. 
If,  for  example,  wo  wish  to  root  cuttings  of 
green-house  or  bedding  p'antA,  such  its  Bon- 
vardias,  ChrysantUeiuums,  Fiiebsiii.s,  Geran- 
iumi^,  Helit>tropes,  Sahiatv,  Verbena*^,  etc., 
one  of  the  best  guides  to  ih*i  proper  condiiMn 
is  when  the  cutting  breaks  or  snaps  clean  olT 
instead  of  bending  or  kneeing  ;  if  it  snaps  off 
6o  as  to  break,  then  it  is  in  the  condition  to 
root  fri^ely ;  if  it  bends  It  la  too  old  and  though 
it  will  root,  it  will  rotttmneh  slower,  and  make 
a  weaker  plajit  than  tho  Blip  that  snaps  off  on 
being  bent.  With  ex(M?i>tions  so  few,  and 
those  of  so  little  importance  that  it  Is  hardly 
wortii  while  to  allnde  to  them,  cuttings  of  all 
kinds  root  freely  from  slips  taken  Irom  the 
young  ii'ood^  that  is,  the  succulent  growth, 
before  It  gets  hardened,  and  when  in  the  con- 
dition Indicated  by  the  **  simp  ping  test,"  a&  It 
is  called.  We  believe  we  were  tiio  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  valuable  test  of  the  condition 
of  tho  cutting  (snapping)  in  onr  work,  "Prac- 
tical Floriculture;'  first  published  in  18(18,  A 
very  gene  rat  idea  is  current,  that  cutting* 
muet  be  c  u  t  at  or  be  low  an  eye  o  r  j  td  n  t ,  The 
practice  of  this  system  leads  undoubtedly  to 
many  cases  of  failure ;  not  that  the  cuttijjg  at 
or  below  a  joint  either  hinders  or  assists  the 
formation  of  roots,  but  from  the  fact  that, 
when  a  slip  is  cut  at  a  joint,  the  shuot  often  , 
ha^  become  too  hard  at  that  point,  while  half 
an  inch  higher  up  or  aboiv.  the  joint,  the 
proper  c^mdition  will  be  found.  We  know 
that  it  will  root  even  when  in  the  loo  hm'd 
condition,  but  the  rot ds  endtted  will  be  hard 
and  slender,  and,  as  a  consequence,  will  not 
be  likely  to  make  a  plant  of  tho  saine  vigor  tia 
that  made  from  tho  cutting  in  the  proper 
state ;  besides,  as  the  liard  cutting  takes 
dtntble  the  time  to  root,  its  chances  of  dam|*- 
Ing  off  from  unfavorable  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  thus  increased.  With  these  in- 
stiiietloDB  for  the  proper  state  of  tbe  cutting, 
we  now^  proceed  to  describe  the  medium 
wherein  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the  conditions 
of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.  If  these  are 
strictly  followed,  failure  is  an  impossibilty; 
for  the  laws  governing  the  rooting  of  a  slip 
are  as  certain  as  those  governing  the  germi- 
nation of  a  seed.  In  our  own  practice,  when 
these  conditions  are  strictly  followed,  failure 
is  unknown. 
The  must  proper  condition  of  temperature 
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to  root  cuttings  of  the  great  majority  of  green- 
house and  b*Mjding  i>lants  is  nixtydh  e  degrees 
ut  bi>tt^>m  heat,  indicated  by  a  thermometer 
plunged  in  the  sand  wf  the  bench,  and  an 
atmospljeric  temperature  of  fifteen  df?grees 
less.  A  riiugo  of  ten  degrees  may  b©  alliiwed* 
thai  Ik,  Ave  degret^s  lower  or  five  degrees 
liigher,  but  the  near«T  the  heat  of  the  sand 
cmi  be  kept  to  sixty-live  degrees,  and  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  house  to  tifty  degrees,  tlie 
more  pci-fect  the  success  will  be. 

Sand  is  the  best  medium  in  which  to  place 
cuttings;  color  or  texture  is  of  no  special 
importance.  What  we  use  is  the  ordinary  riand 
used  by  builders;  this  is  laid  on  the  hot*bed 
or  bench  of  tho  green- h».>use  to  the  depth  of 
about  three  inches  and  tlrnily  packed  d*>wn. 
When  *' bottom  heat"  is  wanted,  tho  flue  or 
pipes  under  the  tiench  of  tin?  green-house  are 
Ixiarded  In  so  that  the  heat  strikes  the  bottom 
of  the  bench,  thus  raising  the  temperature  in 
the  sand. 

From  the  time  the  cuttings  are  inserte<J  in 
the  sand  until  they  are  rooted,  tliey  should 
never  be  allowed  to  get  dry  ;  in  fact,  our  prae- 
tieo  is  to  keep  the  sand  snaked  with  waUT.  the 
cutting  bench  being  watered  copiously  every 
morning,  and  often,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
dry,  again  In  the  evening.  Kept  thus  satur- 
ated, tlven?  is  less  chance  of  tlie  cutting  getting 
wilted,  either  by  heat  from  the  sun  or  from  lire 
heat;  for  If  a  cutting  once  gets  wilted,  its 
juices  are  expended^  and  It  bceonies  hi  the 
condition  of  a  hard  cutting,  in  Uie  condition  in 
which,,  when  beut,  it  will  not  snap  nor  break, 
which  has  alreadj'  been  d^.'scribetL  To  avoid 
this  wilting  or  flagging  of  the  cutting,  every 
means  that  will  suggest  Itself  to  the  propa- 
gator  is  to  be  used.  Our  practice  is  to  shade 
and  ventilato  in  the  propagating  hcuise  or  hot- 
lied  Just  as  soon  in  tho  forenoon  n^*  the  ac*tlon 
of  the  sun's  rays  on  the  glass  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  the  house  to  sixty -live  degrees  or 
seventy  degrees.  This  pi-actlce  of  ventilating 
tlie  propagating  house  or  hot- bed  Is,  we  are 
aware,  not  in  very  common  use;  many  eon- 
tending  that  tho  phi^^e  where  the  prt^j>agating 
is  done  should  at  all  times  be  kept  close.  We 
have  tried  both  methods  long  enough  and 
extensively  enough  to  satisfy  us  beyond  ail 
question,  that  ventilating  and  propagating 
at  a  hvw  temperature  is  capable  of  producing 
a  larger  number  of  plantj^  during  the  si*4ison 
than  at  a  high  temperature  and  in  a  close 
atmospliere.  There  need  be  no  failures :  a/id 
it  has  the  import-fi tit  advantage  of  producing 
a  heaUhy  stock,  which  tin*  close  or  high  tem- 
perature system  would  fall  to  do  In  the  oas*5 
of  many  pi  ants »  W>  have  often  heard  propa- 
gators boasting  of  rooting  cuttings  in  five 
days.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  may  be 
done,  but  wo  ar*^*  also  aware  that  it  is  often 
done  in  damp  and  cloudy  weather  at  the  risk 
of  the  whole  crop,  and  It  must  bi^  done  at  a 
high  temf>erature,  which  at  all  times  causes 
the  plants  to  draw  up  slender,  and  thus  tmpaim 
tlieir  vigor. 

Permitting  a  moderate  circulation  of  air  in 
the  propagating  house  tends  to  prevent  the 
germination  of  that  spi<ler- web-like  substance 
which,  for  want  uf  a  better  term.  Is  known 
among  ganh^uei's  as  the  **  fungus  of  the  cut- 
ting bench."  Evei-j'one  who  has  had  any  ex* 
perience  in  propagating,  knows  the  baneful 
effects  of  this ;  how  that,  in  one  night,  It  will 
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often  sweep  off  thou&nntU  of  ciittmga  that  a 
few  hours  before  weru  in  keiilthful  vi^or*  But 
this  daugonais  eiiejuy  of  liie  propagator  ra- 

Suires,  like  vegetation  of  higher  grades,  coji- 
itiona  suitable  to  its  develoi)meut,  whieh 
evidently  are  a  calm  atiuo.spliere  and  a  tem- 
periiture  alxivo  Jifty-llvo  or  sixty  degrees. 
Henee,  to  avoid  this  jiest,  we  Jtiake  every 
efTort  by  t^hading,  airing,  and  reguhitloii  of 
Are  beat,  to  ki>ep  tli«^  atmo^pbere  of  the  htmse 
so  that  it  Bhall  not  exceed  sixty  degrees. 
This,  of  course»  is  not  praetloable  T^iien  the 
outride  temperature  In  the  shade  is  above 
sixty  deKn^es;  but  the  temperature  ean  be 
redu«*ed  eonsiderably  by  dtt-jliing  water  on  the 
ptxtbwttys  and  other  parts  of  the  hou8»'.  It  is 
rarely*  however,  tiiat  tlie  oiiteide  temperature 
ever  c^xeeeds  sixty  degrees  in  the  tihade  for 
any  length  of  time  in  the  di. strict  of  New 
York,  before  the  ndddle  tif  May,  and  all  propa- 
gutiug  had  better  be  Jlnished  previous  to 
that  time,  unless  of  tropical  plants.  In  the 
full  months,  about  the  middle  of  iSeptemU^r, 
openitiona  in  propagating  may  again  begin. 

The  t*^mperuture  is  prevented  from  rising 
in  the  liouse  in  various  ways,  some  using 
canvas,  or  bast-mats,  or  painting  the  glass 
with  lime  or  whitewash.  We  fliid  the  best 
and  most  convenient  shading  to  be  that 
formed  by  flexible  screejis  made  of  common 
lath,  planed  and  attached  together  like 
Venetian  blinds,  the  lattia  being  an  inch  or  so 
apart ;  these  can  be  quickly  rolled  i>r  unrolled, 
and  give  an  ever- varying  modilled  shade,  sttlli- 
ciently  ci>oling  to  the  bousoi  yet  not  darken^ 
ing  the  cutting  en<»ugh  to  impair  tts  vigor. 
ThOBe  ore  not  unrolled  in  the  morning  until 
the  temperature  inside  indicates  it  to  be  nec- 
-essary*  and  are  rolled  up  in  the  afternoon  as 
£Oon  as  tlie  sun  cea^^es  to  shine  on  the  glA&s« 
fur  it  Is  of  the  utmost  Inipoi-tance  that  the 
cuttings  reeeive  as  much  light  as  they  will 
liear  without  becoming  wilted.  The  time 
required  by  cuttingft  to  root  varies  from  eight 
to  twenty  days,  according  to  the  variety,  con- 
dition of  the  cutting,  and  temperature.  Ve»^ 
bonajs,  Fuchsias,  or  Heliotropes,  putinprftper 
eondltion,  and  kept  witliouiever  being  allowed 
to  wilt,  will  root,  in  an  average  bottom  heat 
<if  filxty-ttve  degrees,  in  eight  days,  while 
Boses,  PehirgoniuruH,  or  Petunias  will  take  ot 
least  double  that  time  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. 

It  Is  best  to  pot-off  the  cuttings  at  once 
when  rooted,  no  matter  how  small  tlie  rofjts 
may  be ;  half  an  ineh  is  a  much  blotter  length 
for  them  to  be  when  potted  than  two  inches, 
and  the  operation  is  much  quicker  performed 
when  the  nwds  are  short  than  when  hjng.  But 
the  mfdn  eviirt  of  delaying  the  potting-ofT  of 
cuttings  are,  that  wlicn  left  too  long  the  cut- 
tings grow  up  weak  and  spimlllng,  the  roots 
bi'crmie  hard,  and  do  not  take  as  quickly  to 
the  pot.  The  sanje  care  is  required  in  shad* 
ing  antl  walering  after  potthag,  nearly,  as  in 
the  cutting-  bench;  for  no  matter  how  care- 
fully* taken  up,  in  the  operation  of  potting  the 
delicate  roots  get  iewB  or  more  injured  and 
until  they  tiegln  to  endt  roots  are  as  nearly 
liable  to  wilt iis  the  unroot^LMl  c^uttingH.  Cuttings 
should  ahvuys  be  plueed  in  sntall  pots,  the 
■J^est  size  being  from  two  to  two  and  a   half 

ches  xvlde  and  deep;  if  placed  in  larger  pots 
the  soil  dries  out  to«>  slowly,  and  the  tender 
root,  imbedded  too  long  in  a  maas  of  wet  soli, 
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rots  and  the  i)lant  dies.  Though  we  gener- 
ally prefer  soil  to  be  umsifted  in  potting  large 
plants,  yet  for  newly  pott4»d  cuttings  it  is 
better  to  t»e  siftefl  line,  not  only  that  it  is 
more  conge uIrI  thus  to  the  young  roots,  but 
also  that  the  operation  is  quicker  done  with 
tinely-sifted  soil.  4fter  p(»tiing,  the  cuttings 
are  placed  on  benches  cov^^-red  with  an  inch  or 
so  of  sand,  watered  freely  with  a  tine  rose 
watering  pot,  and  shaded  for  four  or  five 
days;  by  that  time  they  will  have  begun  to 
root,  when  no  further  shading  is  neeessary. 
These  methods  of  propagiiting  by  caltingsare 
such  as  aie  now  ptacticetl  by  conjiuercial 
florists,  but  for  amateurs  In  horticulture,  or 
garden*'rs  who  have  charge  of  private  green- 
houses, thi^ro  is  usually  no  necessity  for  a 
regular  propagating  house,  unless  the  require- 
ments for  plants  are  unusually  large,  as  the 

"Saucer  Bystem  "  ol  Propagati<m  will 
answer  every  purpose,  and  it  is  the  safest  of 
all  methods  in  inexpenenced  bunds.  We 
weri\  we  believe,  the  first  to  introduce  this 
sysLcm  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  here 
repeat  the  direction.4  first  given  in  one  of  the 
horticultural  Journals  at  that  time.  •♦Com- 
mon saucers  or  plates  are  used  to  hold  the 
sand  In  which  the  cuttings  are  placed.  This 
sand  ia  put  in  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so, 
and  the  cuttings  inserted  In  it  close  enough 
to  toiicb  each  other.  The  sand  Is  then 
watered  until  it  becomes  in  the  condition  of 
raudt  and  placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  green- 
house, or  on  the  window  sill  of  the  sitting- 
room  or  parlor,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
ne%er  shaded.  But  one  condition  is  essentlai 
to  success;  until  the  cuttings  lx*eome  njoted 
ih^  mind  mtmt  be  krpi  caitlimmni/  eatumted,  and 
krpt  in  the  conditifm  ofmtul;  if  once  allowed  to 
dry  up,  expose<i  to  the  snu  as  they  ar»^,  the 
cu'ttingH  will  quickly  wilt,  and  the  whole 
operation  will  be  defeated.  The  rules  previ- 
ously laid  down  for  the  proper  eomlition  of 
the  cuttings  are  the  same  in  this  case,  and 
those  for  the  temperature  nearly  so ;  although, 
by  the  saucer  systj^m,  a  higlier  tenit>erature 
can  be  maintained  without  injury,  as  the  cut- 
tings are  in  reality  pbiced  in  wat<>r,  and  will 
not  droop  at  the  saTiio  temperature  as  if  tlie 
sand  was  kept  in  the  reguhtr  condition  of 
moisture  maintained  in  the  propagating  bench. 
Bt i  1 1 ,  th e  d e ta* ■  h ed  slip,  until  ro ot ed ,  will  not 
endure  a  continuation  of  excessive  heat,  so 
that  we  advise,  as  we  do  in  the  regular  method 
of  propagating,  that  the  attempt  should  not  be 
made  to  rout  cuttinjjs  in  this  way,  In  thi^ 
latitude,  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  or 
August,  unless  with  plurd.8  of  a  tropical 
nature.  When  the  cuttings  are  rotded,  they 
should  be  potted  in  small  pots,  and  treated 
carefully  by  shading  and  watering  for  a  few 
days,  as  previously  directed. 

Pbopaoation  »V  Water.  This  Is  an  old 
way  of  nuiting  cuttings  and  is  a  very  slmpl© 
ana  satiBniitory  way  for  amati-urs  to  root 
many  plants  they  may  find  diCHcult  by  any 
other  process.  The  cuttings  should  be  of 
well  matured  growth  and  about  six  Joints  or 
eyes  long,  two  or  thn'u  of  which  should  be 
kej't  in  tiie  watt»r  vrhirh  shtoild  bo  kept  fresh 
and  (lean.  The  cuttings  should  show  signs 
(if  callusifig  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  and 
should  b<*  well  roided  in  two  or  three  weeks 
more,  when  they  should  be  removed  aud  pot- 
ted off  OS  on/^^iry  cuttings,  care  being  taken» 
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however,  to  water  and  shacle  tliem  wmII  for  a 
fow  days.  TJte  folluwin^,'  pla.nU  will  pnuluco 
rc»ot8  freely  by  this  sysKmi :  Fii'U8  ela8tieu, 
KoriuriiH,QLmellias,CroLon8,  DratueiiHs,  Nepi?n- 

rnoPArtATCON  WY  LAYKBrNO.  Althoii|]:h  lay- 
ering may  be  dt>it«3  with  thn  ripcuiMi  wooil  of 
vint'B  nr  shrubs  of  the  ^jmwth  of  tho  pn»vi<nis 
season,  yut  it  is  prefmablo  to  U80  tlie  shoots 
of  tlie  present  year  in  it^  half  green  state;  fur 
exan]|)U\  a  Ri»se  or  tioweriug  shrub  is  pnjne«l 
in  the  usual  way  in  spring;  by  June  or  July  it 
wUi  have  made  strong  shotHs^  oiu*,  two  or 
tliree  fitet  in.  longth  from  or  iwar  I  ho  huso  of 
tlie  phijjL  Take  tlie  shoot  Unm  in  tho  l^-ft 
band  (after  havirijyf  strlppod  it  of  its  leavos 
for  a  U^w  ifH^iicH  on  eneh  side  of  wIuto  it  is  tu 
\m  cut),  kfM»(i  ttie  flnK<'rs  undrr  tbo  shoot,  arnl 
makwaelean  cut  on  the  upp^^part^  an  iiu'b  or 
so  ia  l<Migth,  aiid  lo  about  half  tiie  tlih*kn*^ss 
of  tbo  shoot,  ttion  slightly  twist  the  ''  UtnuuK^'' 
or  t'ut  partto  one  side.  Havinj^o|j»'ii*Mi  asliall(»w 
trentdi,  fasten  the  branch  doivn  with  a  hotdt- 
peK,  and  cover  with  earth.  It  is  a  giHwl  plan  to 
place  a  flat  stouo  over  the  layer  to  prevent  tlit^ 
soil  from  drying  out.  Tlds  pbm  of  cut  ting  i\m 
shoot  on  the  upper  side  we  have  nev<*r  sei'n  in 
ilhnsLration  showing  the  manner  of  laye^rin^(, 
it  being  usually  either  on  the  side  or  under ; 
but  we  have  found  in  pracitk-e  that  it  Is  niueb 
the  safest  i)lnn,  as  the  "  tongue,"  when  cut 
on  the  top  puit  of  the  shoot,  has  fiir  less 
cliance  t*)  be  itroken  off. 

PKOPAGATIUN  by  LATT5RTNO  IN  POTS  !s  tbo 
process  of  ittyi^ring  sbooty  or  runners  of 
plants  in  jmta,  so  that,  wijeu  the  root  ftirnis 
in  the  pot,  the  plant  can  be  delaehed  without 
injury  to  it,  as  tlie  r«iots  are  confined  exclus- 
ively to  the  si>it  ia  the  pot.  Layering  plants 
in  pots  can  be  done  with  R<ises,  vines  or 
s  h  r  a  bs  f )  f  a  ny  k  i  1 1  d ,  w  i  t  h  a  J  ways  ni  o  re  c  «^  rial  n  t  y 
of  nuikinga  planl  quieki^r  than  by  tlje  ordin- 
ary way  of  layering  tiio  shoot  in  the  soil.  This 
system  of  prop.igaling  8tiawinF*rries  has  been 
lai't^ely  practiced  durin^^  the  p^v^t  ten  years  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  novv  a  favorite 
method.     For  details ^  s*»e  Strnirb*'rrif, 

PROPAOATION    BY    LaY  EKING    IN    THUS    A  IK. 

AtHjtut  twenty  years  a^o  we  publibbed  a 
nietlNMl  of  propagating  Geraniums,  tiiat  we 
believed  ori;^inated  with  us,  and  wbioh  we 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  "Layering 
Id  the  Air,"  It<ion9ists  in  tonguing  the  f^hoots 
to  be  used  an  a  catling  half  thro u^^h  with  a 
knife,  as  In  the  offlinary  layering;  the  shoots 
80  treated  f<.irnied  granulations,  or  *  calEus,  ' 
on  the  cut  Burfac<»,  and  was  in  a  condition  to 
form  roots  innnedbittdy  un  being  detacbi'd 
and  put  into  th^^  earth.  A  year  or  two  ago  we 
bethiHi^dit  ourselves  of  our  long  forgotten  plan 
of  *'  biyering  in  the  air,"  but  this  tlnn*  we  im- 
proved upi>n  the  former  way  of  doing  it. 
Instead  of  tongidng  tJie  shoot  to  bo  us»sl  for 
a  cutting,  as  before,  it  was  mer<*ly  snapped 
short  otT  at  a  point  where  the  condition  of  the 
shoot  or  slip  would  make  it  hang  on  to  the 
plant  by  the  merest  shred  or  bark.  Slight  an 
this  strip  of  Iwirk  is,  it  It*  sufTieient  to  sustain 
tiie  eultinj?,  without  any  mntt'rial  injury 
from  wilting  until  it  forms  the  "  callus/*' 
or  granulated  condition!  which  precedes 
the  formation  of  roots.  The  cuttin^^,  or 
ellp  may  be  detached  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
days  after  it  hail  b4*i»n  broken  In  the  manner 
described,  and  then  potu^d  In  two  or  three 
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inch  pots.  If  watered  and  shafbid  rather  iess 
than  rofpiired  by  ordinary  cuttings.  It  will 
form  nxtts  in  ten  or  twelve  days  morn,  and 
not  more  than  two  per  cent,  \^ill  faib  Plafits 
of  tbo  Tricolor  Gi*raidum8,  which  all  know  are 
dillicuit  to  root  undi*r  the  ordinary  modes  ot 
prc^pagation,  particularly  in  hot  weallier,  do 
excel t)>ntly  by  this  jilan. 

Tlie  advantage  of  this  method  is  not  only  that 
the  slifirt  root  with  far  greater  facility,  but  the 
injuiy  to  the  nttKjk  or  mother  plafita  Is  far  less 
than  if  the  slips  had  been  cut  clean  off  instead 
of  being  only  partly  deta<uied.  Many  other 
plants  can  lie  thus  propagated  willi  safety, 
notably  Begonias,  Petunias,  Poins«*tLittB,  and 
such  plants,  the  cuttings  of  whicli  hftve  a 
tendency  to  da  flip  in  hi>t  weather. 

Propagation  hy  Leaves.  Many  plants  are 
increased  rapidly  by  this  system  ;  you  ok  plants 
appearingon  the  mid  ribs,  and  alen  -  *  ^  '  jes. 
The  leaves  which  are  intended  foi  ;  >>s^ 

should  l>o  fully  giown, anil  what  1!  rm, 

W(dl  hardened  ;  piace  the  leaf  on  clean  sand  and 
peg  it  down,  placing  a  little  sand  on  the 
top  of  the  leaf;  nnmcrons  youn^  plants  will 
Hpi  in;^  up  iathe  course  of  three  Uy  four  weeks. 
when  they  can  be  taken  off  s<-p:  •  *  '•-  nnd 
potted.     Another  mode  (»flncrea-  by 

leaves  is  to  cut  tlie  leaf  in  trian^  .      *ed 

with  a  rib  or  two  of  the  leaf  imdudod,  and 
place  in  Band  as  you  won  hi  a  cutting:.  The 
following  plants  are  easily  propagat^^d  In  this 
manner  :  Crhix  in  las,  Sedums,  Cactus,  Hoy  as 
Begonias,  atid  nuiny  others,  whi«di  hove  siml. 
lar  Ieav<'H  to  the  al>ove. 

PnopAaATioN  iJY  itooT  Cuttings.  A  num- 
her  of  plants  can  be  more  easily  «nd  quickly 
increas<>d  in  this  manner  ttian  by  cuttings 
or  even  seeds.  The  stronger  roots  are  cut 
Into  pieces,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  long, 
and  are  generally^  s*»wn  in  boxes  or  pots  arul 
coveivil  sli^'htly  With  soil.  Tlicy  form  young 
plants  in  a  vnry  short  time,  and  are  potted-off 
in  theusunl  nnuiner.  Bouvardias,  Phyllanthus, 
Clemdendrons,  Arallas,  elc,  are  often  propa- 
gated in  this  way.  Many  hardy  shrubs  and 
trees  such  as  Pyrus  Ja(K>nica,  Alhintus.  Pau- 
lownia,  as  well  as  a  number  of  hanly  tierba- 
coous  planis,  as  Hellanthus  multilhuus,  Eu^ 
phorbia  OMrolIata,  etc.,  are  incrwi-sed  in  this 
manner,  mention  of  which  id  generally  made 
under  their  reBpeeti  ve  names, 

Propendent.  Hanging  f(»rward,  and  down  want* 

Propbet  Flower.     Arnehia  echioidr^. 

Prosa^rtea,  Fnun  promirtoo*  to  hang  fntm  ;  In 
allusion  to  the  pendent  ovules  or  flowers, 
Nat.  i)rd.  LUiacftr. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  native  plants,  with 
y^dlow,  droiipinj^  tlowcrs,  Cfmimon  in  niol<^t« 
rich  woods,  from  New  York,  west  and  south. 

Proserpina'ca,  Mermaid  Weed.  Vnmi  vroserpo, 
to  creep  ;  albidim;  to  the  creeping  liablt  of  the 
6p«H*ies,     Nut.  Old.  HnUrrnQacrm. 

A  genus  of  two  species  of  hardy  aquatlo 
plantH,  natives  of  North  America,  and  thi*  West 
Indies.  Tlvey  are  sometimen  cultiv*iteil  In 
jKiuds  and  ai'e  useful  plant,s  for  the  iit[uarlum. 

Proso'pia.  From  pnmajyis,  a  mask  ;  but  why 
applied  l"^  unknown,  Nat.  OnL  LtfjuminijMm, 
A  genua  of  trees  or  shrubs  oft^ju  armed 
with  booked  prickles,  widely  dlsiiers*»d 
through  tropical  and  sul>tropical  regions,  A 
tfiliqtujAtrtim,  introchiced  fn»m  Chili  In  !»'lt»»  la 
the  fijHudcs  most  generally  found  Ineultlva- 
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tlon-  It  Is  hardy  in  the  Soutlieni  Htates,  and 
in  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  hiUf-rip*'iiod 
wood.  P*pubt^Mcen^,  tho  Sc*rc^w  Bt*tin  or  Tor- 
nUlo,  and  F,  jvUiflora,  tho  HeHquit,  AJgaroba, 
or  Honey-pod  of  th«^  South,  are  hoth  fniind  In 
Texae,wt»stthrougli  N(mvM*"xI<'o»  und  Arizona, 
tc»  th**  weBt^ni  root-hilts  <ir  iti**  San  Iternar- 
dino  Mountains,  Calirornla.  The  wood  of  tho 
laiUtr  is  veiy  h«3avy»  hard,  and  cU>Be-graInod, 
and  being  ainiotit  indewtruetlbk*  in  ooiilait 
with  the  BotU  i^  n o twit h standing  its  t/roolced 
timber^  mueh  UB«'d  for  railroad  ties*  tend  ex- 
clusively for  the  beanib  and  nuder-pinnings  of 
the  adobe  houses  of  New  Mexico,  et-e.,  and 
for  posts*  fencing,  etK*.  A  gum  resembling 
gum  arable  in  yiekJiHl  by  this  specdes,  the 
unripe  and  pulpy  pods,  rich  In  grape  sugar, 
are  e<libie»  furni&hing  valuable  and  important 
fodder. 

Proatanthe'ra.  Australian  Mlnt^bush,  ^^r  Mint- 
tree.  Fi'uiu  proHtheke^  ai>i»endage,  and  anihtro^ 
anther;  connei^tions  of  the  anthers  are 
spurred,     Nat.  Ord.  LalnnttE. 

Green -ho  use,  evergreen  shrubs  from  New 
Halland,  reniaikable  for  the  strung  otlor  they 
emit.  Their  Hewers  are  produeed  in  terminal 
ract?nu^s,  but  are  not  of  very  great  beanty. 
P,  rotttndifotia  ha'4  long  been  under  culti* 
vatiou.  quite  as  niULdi  for  rarity  as  for  beauty. 
Propagated  by  seeds  or  from  euttings. 

Pro'tea.  From  Froteits,  i\v>  versatile  sea-god  ; 
in  allusion  to  the  diversity  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord*  Proteacetx. 

A  large  g'^nus  of  shrubs  or  trees  almost 
all  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are  still 
met  with  in  large  etdleetions,  and  are  valued 
for  the  diversity  of  ttielr  foliagi-,  and  tho 
peeullarity  of  their  bottle-brush^like  thiwen*. 

Protea'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  natives  pihu'lijally  nf  Australia, 
and  the  Cape  of  G«*od  Hope.  They. present 
great  diversity  of  ap|>earaiii'e,  and  are  culti- 
vated for  their  handsome  hatut  and  the  peeu- 
llarity of  their  fltjwers.  The  w«"i»d  of  some  of 
the  Australian  speeles  is  valuable  for  cabinet* 
making.  The  order  comprises  ftulv^tiine 
genera,  and  about  nine  hnndrnd  ajid  ilfty 
speei*»s;  whU  known  examples  are  Protta, 
Hukeu,  GVeriW^ri,  and  Boftk^ia, 

ProthallnA.  A  term  intended  to  indicate  the 
llr^t  resultH  of  the  germiuation  of  the  spores 
in  the  higher  Cryptogams. 

Protoplasm.  Tho  matter  which  is  deposited 
over  the  inside  walls  of  a  cell,  subsequent  ti> 
tho  formation  of  the  cell  Itself. 

Prou'atia.  Name<i  after  Proust,  a  Spanish 
chemist.    Nat.  Ord.  VonipoHiUB. 

A  small  genus  of  erect.  **t  twining,  warm- 
green-house  plants,  natives  of  South  America 
^nii  Mexico.  P,  pifrifoWi^  a  very  desirable 
green-house  ehnd»er.  has  white  llower-heads 
with  round,  cordate  or  oval  leaves,  densely 
tom<»fitos*»  lienealh.  iL  was  introduced  fr«jm 
ChHl  in  1W5,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings  of 
tho  half  ri  pern 'd  w*um1. 

Prulnose.     Cctvered  with   glittering  particles, 

as  if  frosted  over. 
Prunella.    Belf-hc^ul.      AlU^red  from  BruntUai 

derived  fronj  the  Gennan  hrmme^  a  dleeiiAe  of 

the  thri»at,  for  which  this  plant  was  a  reputed 

remedy.     Nat.  t)rd.  Lahiattt, 

A  small  genus  of  low-growing  plants^,  com. 

mott everywhere.  P.  i^u/^arw  which hoM become 
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naturalized  from  Enroiie,  and  is  common  on 
roadsides,  grmvs  about  six  inches  high,  and 
has  pale-purple  llowers.  P,  gratuiijtora  is  a 
handsonio  and  vigorous  phint,  readily  distin- 
guished by  its  large  Howe  rs.  There  is  a  white 
as  well  as  a  purple  variety,  both  handsome 
planus  that  thrive  in  almost  any  ground,  but 
prefer  a  shwled  position.  P.  Ptprenaiat  is  a 
still  larger  species,  with  Ijeaiitiful  vlolet-pur- 
plo  liowers. 

Frnnes,  Tho  dried  fruit  of  certain  varieties  of 
the  Plum* 

Pnining.  In  pruning  we  remove  some  part 
of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  other  plant,  either  stem, 
branehes,  or  rttots,  ivith  a  view  to  repress 
growth  in  one  dii'eelion,  and  direct  the 
course  of  the  sap  for  the  bcnetlt  of  that  which 
K^mains.  It  is  often  quite  as  necessary  to 
prune  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated  for  their 
Rowers  an<l  foliage  as  those  grown  solely  for 
their  fruit,  and  whetiier  it  is  performed  upon 
a  branch  six  inches  through,  or  U[ion  a  shoot 
so  tender  as  to  be  cut  by  the  thundj  nail,  the 
object  is  essentially  the  Bame.  The  opcro^ 
tion,  though  very  simple.  Is  one  wliich  tho 
amateur  often  fears  to  undertake;  and  having 
no  conruienee  in  his  own  ability,  he  often 
en  J  ploys  some  j(diblng  gardener,  who  has  no 
fears  on  this  or  any  other  gardening  matter. 
Pruning  is  done  for  vaiious  enils,  and  unless 
one  has  a  definite  reason  for  doing  it,  he  had 
better  leave  it  undone.  Many  Imve  arj  idea 
that  pruning  must,  for  some  reayon,  be  done 
evp.ry  year,  just  as  it  used  to  be  thought 
necessary  for  peopl<3  ti»  be  bled  every  spring, 
whether  welt  or  ill.  We  pnuje  lu  control  the 
shape  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  hy  directing  th» 
growth  from  one  part  to  another,  f obtain  a 
symmetrical  form,  especially  in  fndt  trees, 
where  it  is  desirable  ttiat  the  weight  of  fruit 
be  equally  distributed-  In  some  trees,  where 
the  fruit  Is  borne  only  on  the  woiid  of  the 
previous  eeiLSon,  the  bi*aring  p'U'llorjs  are 
enrdi  year  removed  further  arid  further  from 
the  body  of  tiie  tree.  In  such  ca^ses  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  growth  ea<di  year  will  cause  tho 
formation  of  a  conjpiu:!t  head  inslead  of  the 
loose  straggling  limbs  that  result  wh<*n  thii* 
is  omitted.  We  prune  to  renew  the  vigor  of 
a  plant.  The  inexperienced  cannot  under- 
stand how  cntting  away  ii  tidrd,  a  half,  or 
even  mon^  of  a  jdant  can  Improve  It  In  vigor 
and  frultfuiness,  or  abundance  and  size  of 
flt*vvers,  hi^t  us  suppose  that  astern  which 
gr<iw  hist  year  has  twenty  buds  upi>n  it.  If 
this  Is  allowed  to  take  its  own  course  in  the 
spring,  a  few  of  the  upper  buds  will  push 
with  greiit  vigor,  and  form  strong  8hrM>t8; 
while  those  Iwdow  will  make  gradually  weaker 
shmit**,  and  for  probably  the  lower  third  of 
the  stem  the  buds  wdU  not  start  at  alt.  Iti 
fruit  trees,  as  a  rule,  the  most  vigorous  growth 
Is  at  the  top.  The  buds  there,  were  the  loAt 
ftirtned  in  the  previous  summer,  are  the  Dio&t 
excitable,  ancl  ttie  soonest  to  grow  tho  next 
spring,  and  getting  the  start  of  those  below 
them,  they  draw  the  nourishment  to  them^ 
seivck^and  starve  the  others.  If.  instead  of 
allowing  this  stem  to  gri>w  at  will  in  thia 
nninner,  it  ha<l  hiH^n,  Lwrore  atiy  of  th*^  buds 
had  started,  cutback  soa^  to  leave  only  a  few 
of  the  lower  ones,  thus**  having  an  alunnhince 
of  nutriment  would  push  forth  with  gn*at 
vigor  and  bo  nearly  equal  la  siate,  while  th** 
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flowers  or  fruit  borne  tjpon  them  wnukl  he 
greatly  superiur  to  tliiisn  upon  the  uopnmed 
fiteni.  Any  one  can  readily  b«  cuiivijir'*?d  of 
the  utility  of  pruuiiif^  by  taking  two  rost' 
]>UhlieB  of  equid  8izi\  leaving  one  witliuul  any 
pruning  to  Udio  car«  of  its43lf,  and  eauU  spring 
L'utting  ilie  other  baek  Bovertdy,  pruning 
Awa5^  one-third  or  one-lmif  of  tlie  wood  ihut 
was  formed  tlie  previ^HjB  scaBon.  The  result 
at  the  end  of  two  years  will  t>e  voi'y  striking. 

No  general  rule  can  be  given  lor  pruning. 
The  amaUnir  nliould  use  his  eyes,  and  notice 
the  habit  of  gntwth  of  his  trees  and  8hrui>s. 
He  win  Had  that  many,  like  the  Rose,  produce 
tlieir  Uowora  upon  the  new  wood  of  tiie  pres- 
ent Bt^ttritpu,  and  that  sucti  plants  are  greatly 
beneflted  by  cutting  back  more  or  less  each 
spring.  But  there  are  other  plants  for  which 
tidi?  treatment  will  not  answer.  If  wo  examine 
a  Ilorse-cheatnut  tree,  or  a  Lilac  bush,  and 
many  other,  we  shall  Ilnd  that  the  flowers 
come  from  the  large  buda  that  are  formed  on 
tlie  end  of  k^st  season's  growth,  and  to  cut 
back  suck  plants  would  bt.?  to  remove  all  the 
flower  buds.  With  shrubs  of  this  kind,  all 
that  need  be  done  is  to  thin  out  the  branches 
where  they  are  too  crowded.  These tiiaiuples 
will  warn  the  novice  against  indisoriuiinate 
pruning;  and  unless,  as  he  stands  before  his 
Bhrub  or  tree,  ktufe  in  hand,  he  knows  why 
he  Is  to  prune,  and  how,  let  him  put  his  knife 
in  his  pocket,  and  give  the  plant  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  While ^  under  the  different  fruits, 
wo  can  give  directions  foi  the  particular 
pruning  required  by  each,  the  proper  method 
of  treating  a  misi^elianeous  collection  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  can  only  be  learned 
byobsen^atirm. 

The  term  pruning  is  generally  applied  to  the 
cutting  away,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the 
ripened  wood;  but  much  pruning  may  be 
ilone  by  the  use  of  the  thumb  and  finger. 
This  is  termed  pirwhing,  and  is  prticticed  upon 
young  shoots  at  the  growing  season,  while 
they  are  yet  soft.  Thia*  most  useful  foiin  of 
prujiing  allows  us  to  control  the  form  of  a 
plant  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  soft-wooded  plants*  but  to  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  may  be  so  performed  on  these 
as  to  render  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  pruning 
of  ripened  wood  unnecessury.  When  soft^ 
wooded  plants,  such  as  Chrysanthemums, 
Geraniums,  or  Goleus,  are  planted  out  ur 
grown  In  pots,  and  left  to  themselves,  most 
kinds  will  grow  tall  and  straggling;  but  if 
Judiciously  **  pinched  back,'*  as  it  is  called 
(that  is,  the  top  of  the  strongest  shoots 
pinched  out),  the  plants  can  bo  shaped  into  a 
bushy,  rounded  form  at  will.  If  a  vigorous 
Bhoiit  has  its  end  or  **  growing  point  "  pinched 
out  it  will  cease  to  elongHte,  but  will  throw 
out  branches  below,  the  growth  of  which  may 
be  controlled  in  the  same  manner.  Tlie 
Blackberry  illustrates  the  utility  of  this  kind 
of  pruning.  The  rampant  gro>nng  shoot 
which  springs  up  from  the  root  will,  if  left  to 
itself,  make  a  long  cane  six  or  eight  feet  high, 
and  with  a  very  few  branches  near  the  tcjp. 
If,  when  this  shoot  has  reached  four,  or  at 
most  five  fee U  its  end  bo  pinched  off,  It  will 
then  throw  out  numerous  l>ranches ;  and  if  the 
upper  branches,  when  they  reach  the  length 
of  eighteen  inelics,  be  "  stopped "  (atJ  it  le 
ealiedk  in  a  similar  manner,  by  pinching,  the 
growth  will  be  directed  to  the  lower  ones,  and 
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by  the  end  of  the  season,  Instead  of  a  lon^ 
unmanageable  wand,  there  will  be  a  wcli- 
branched  bush,  which  will  bear  its  fruit  iiU 
within  reaelu      The  grower  of  \Am  t- 

is  usually  afraid  to  remove  even  a  U 

of  tlio  stem,  and  the  result  is  usu^i..,  .» ,,,.  of 
"h*ggy"  specimens  nut  wnrth  the  cai-e  that 
is  otherwise  bestowed  up<in  them.  Plants 
may  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  this 
Cfuidiiion,  if  their  growth  be  pn»perly  con- 
trolled by  pinching;  luit  if  th«'y  have  once 
n-*ached  it,  they  shonbl  be  cut  back  severely, 
and  a  compact,  bushy  form  obtained  from 
the  new  siioots  which  will  stMUi  start.  I 
may  state  here,  however,  that  if  it  b»_*eoii!es 
necessarj'  to  cut  ba<'k  a  plant  in  full  leaf*  care 
must  be  taken  to  withhold  water  until  it  again 
throws  out  shoots  below,  for  the  reason  that, 
being  robbed  of  the  foliage  and  shoots  that 
elaboralt^d  the  top,  an  excess  of  moisture  given 
to  the  roots,  which  have  now  no  work  to  do, 
will  gorge  and  destroy  them. 

Wlien  judiciously  prumid,  a  shrub  or  tree 
can  bo  kept  at  almost  any  size,  or  changed  to 
ahnost  any  form ;  and,  besides  this,  a  tret*  or 
shrub  ean  be  ma^ie  much  more  productive  of 
fruit  orllowers.  On  the  other  hand.  Improper 
pruning  will  not  only  weaken  the  vigor  of  a 
plant,  Imt  may  destroy  al!  its  beauty  of  out- 
line, and  at  the  same  time  hinder  the  produc- 
tion of  flowers  and  fruit. 

If  we  prune  for  the  purpose  of  Inc reusing 
the  Howers  of  a  shrub  or  tree,  we  must  prune 
different  species  and  varieties  at  different 
se^isons  of  the  year;  but  surplus  wood  and 
suckers  can  always  be  thinned  out  during  the 
summer  season,  and  wounds  whicli  are  cut 
clean  in  midsummer  will  heal  more  quickly 
than  those  made  in  frosty  weather.  Maples, 
Birches,  yellow-wtmds,  and  many  other  trees 
bleed  copionaly  when  their  bmnches  are  cut 
in  the  spring,  but  they  hi-al  over  moi-e  qidckJy 
if  pmned  while  in  full  leaf.  Again,  shrubs 
which  bloom  on  w^ood  made  the  previous  year, 
of  which  the  early  SptrtF/is,  FarsffihitiM,  Hone^ 
Htickkn,  Vilmrwtms^  St/ringaSt  PhittAdelphttSt 
and  Deiti^iaA,  are  examples,  should  receive 
their  chief  pruning  soon  after  tlio  Uowers 
have  fallen.  This  will  encourage  a  growth  of 
young  wood  with  Hower-buds  for  the  following 
year.  Of  course,  when  these  shrubs  are  cut 
back  In  early  spring  before  flowering,  tlie 
flower- buds  are  sacrificed.  On  the  other 
hand,  shrulis  like  Hifdrajwea  panicniaUi.  De»- 
modittm  p4'ndid{ftonim^  Hioiscus  S*friimmt  and 
otfiers.  which  flower  on  the  new  growth, 
bloom  more  abundantly  when  cut  back 
severely  in  curly  spring.  But  even  In  this 
ease  the  surplus  wood  should  be  tlitnned  out 
during  the  summer. 

With  anything  like  an  extensive  oollc»eUon 
of  shrubs  constant  attention  must  be  given  to 
pruning  during  the  wiiole  growing  season, 
and  this  is  especially  true  where eoarse-grow* 
Ing  shrubs  and  those  of  delicate  habit  are 
planted  ti^gethor.  If  this  is  neglected  th«*  less 
robust  plants  will  svion  be  smothered  out  by 
their  vigorous  neighbors.  Many  shrubs  ar« 
pruned  too  much.  If  a  healthy  young  plant 
Ls  carefully  pruned  at  the  outset,  allowed 
plenty  of  room,  with  all  the  cross  branches 
cutaway  to  admitlight  and  air,  and  all  the  old 
Jh>wering  wood  shortened  in  after  bioora  and 
the  over-strong  shoots  stopped,  at  midsum- 
mer,  it   will  not  only  retain  all  Its  natural 
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beauty,  but  this  beauty  will  b^e  increascjcl,  and 
it  wUl  tie  fuU  of  flowers  the  next  yean  After 
the  branches  of  large  jshrubs  have  been 
thinned  out,  &tn)nj;'er  shoots  should  b« 
pinehed  back  with  thti  thumb  and  linger,  for 
thi!*  will  hasUnj  ilw  growth  of  tioweriug-budii. 
Many  trees  and  shrubs  ran  b«  made  to  pro- 
duce flowers  and  fruit  at  a  smaUer  &ize  tban 
if  they  were  left  to  tbemrielves  or  pruned  only 
in  th«  winter  or  spririif.  This  Bunnuer  pinch- 
ing also  helps  to  Hpeu  upthe  wood,  and  leaves 
it  in  good  condiLion  to  withstand  the  cold. 
Apples,  Peaches,  Pluiufi,  Finierts,  and  aiaiiy 
c>ther  trees  can  l>e  made  to  l>eiir  when  quite 
small  If  the  new  growth  is  stopped  onee  or 
twice  in  the  summer.  While  trees  are  grow- 
ing vigorously  the  flower-buds  do  not  form 
well,  but  by  this  summer  pinching  the  flow  of 
the  sap  is  ch€*cked  and  the  buds  nre  developed. 
As  to  the  time  of  pruning,  about  which  there 
has  been  much  dificussi*m,  it  may  be  done  on 
small  st4?m6  at  any  time  alter  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  before  the  growth  starts  in  the  spring ; 
but  for  the  removal  of  large  branches,  late  in 
winter  ts  regarded  as  the  best  time.  It  is  a 
Ipopular  idea  that  trees  should  iitit  be  pruned 
In  excessively  eold  weather,  a  very  sensible 
belief,  as  affecting  the  comfort  of  the  pniner; 
but  rest  assured,  it  in  no  way  adds  to  the 
diseomfort  of  the  tree,  either  present  or  pro- 
fipectlvc.  Another  popular  fallat^y  is  thi*t 
Grape  Vines  and  similar  vigorous  plants  are 
Injured  by  loss  of  sap  by  being  pruned  late  in 
epHng.  We  have  repeatedly  prumHl  vines 
when  the  sap  run  from  them  in  streams,  with* 
out  any  apparent  injury,  though  of  course  it 
might  be  better  to  prune  liefore  the  ©ap 
t>egln9  to  run. 

Pnino'psia  Liiidleyl.  A  aynonym  of  Pnmus 
ttihbftln, 

Pnuiufl,  The  ancient  Latin  name  of  the  Plum. 
Nat.  Ord.  Rosaeem. 

This  genuSj  as  arranged  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker,  includes  the  Plum,  Cherry,  Almond^ 
etc.,  but  which,  for  easy  reference,  we  have 
described  separately*  The  species  are  ever- 
green or  decidufms,  hardy  trees,  or  shrub.s, 
mt»stly  nativei4  of  the  temperate  regions  c^f 
the  Korthern  Hemisphere,  a  few  being  found 
in  tropical  Ara»^rica  and  Asia,  They  may  be 
incn^ased  readily  by  seeds,  and  the  many  va- 
rieties now  in  cultivation,  l»y  budding  or  graft- 
ings P.  eeraaifera  is  well  adapted  for  hedges, 
as  Is  also  the  Black-thorn  or  Hloe, 

The  Myrobalau  Phim  b  fuie  of  the  plants 
which  has  most  puzzled  botanists,  as,  al- 
though it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  cen- 
turies, it  Is  nowhere  known  In  a  wild  stat^?. 
It  is  prtibablv  a  variety  or  foiiu  of  the  com- 
mon Plum  ( jR  dompstira).  It  is  rarely  seen  In 
our  gardens,  although  mnv  that  the  purple- 
leaved  Persian  variety,  P.  Pitwardi,  is  so 
generally  grown »  one  form  of  it  at  least  will 
be  in  cultivation.  The  latter  variety  la  a 
most  ornamental  sort,  and  Is  exceedingly 
effective  when  planted  with  Hght-colored,  or 
ye!  low  -  leaved  sh rubs.  The  '  gn>en  •  leaved 
plant  is  far  the  handsomer  of  the  twi>,  how- 
ever, when  the  tre^^s  jire  In  bloom,  aa  the 
leaves,  which  are  about  half-grown  when  the 
flowers  are  fully  expanded,  make  a  charming 
and  effective  setting  for  them,  ami  afford 
what  most  fruit-trees  lack  when  In  llower 
— a  contrast  of  colors.     The  fruit  is  small, 
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depressed-globular,  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  of 
little  value  except  for  tlio  handsome  appear- 
ance which  it  presents  as  it  hangs  upon  the 
bmnchea.  The  Myrobalun  is  one  of  the  best 
early  flowering  trees  to  plant  in  a  small  gar- 
den or  on  a  lawn  ;  it  is,  moreover,  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  borers  than  the  purple- 
lea  vt^l  PfUttttH  PiMHanti. 

Thfi  douifh^dlowert'd  variety  of  P.  wir«/'?»^t>*,  Is 
a  very  desimble  and  early-tlowering  shrub,  as 
is  also  its  congener,  P,  trilobala. 

Prtirient.  Btinging ;  causing  an  itching  sensa- 
tion. 

Fsa'mma.  Froin  pMamtmm,  BtkUil;  alluding  to 
the  use  to  which  the  species  are  put.  Nat. 
Ord.  Graminni't'W. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  grasses?.  P.  arenaHa 
has  strong  pereurual  creeping  root^st^jcks, 
and  Is  often  planted  on  the  sea-coast  to  [U'e- 
vent  the  sand  being  removed  by  wind  or 
tides. 

Pfiammi'sia.  Named  after  Psamtnis,  a  king 
of  Egypt,  B,  C.  376,     Nat.  Ord.  Vaccinittt^ce, 

A  genus  of  shrubs,  sometimes  epiphytal, 
natives  of  South  America.  The  IJowers  are 
large,  fre^juently  scarlet,  and  dbjM>sed  in 
axiliaiy  racemes  or  corymbs.  Most  authors 
consider  the  species  of  this  genus  to  form  part 
of  the  genus  Tkitmmiia. 

Pseudo-bulb.  A  stem  having  the  appearance  of 
a  bulb,  but  not  its  6tructun>;  seen  In  the 
thickened,  abovf*-groiuid  stem  of  many  Or- 
chids. 

PseuModraco'ntium.  From  pneudo,  false,  and 
Draeonthtm  ;,  in  all  n  si  on  to  its  resemblance  to 
that  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  AroulciF, 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  tuberous  herbsi 
natives  of  Cochin  China.  P.  Lacourii,  Intro- 
duced in  1873,  has  trisected  leaves,  the  seg- 
ments being  cut  or  pinnate,  spotted  and 
mottled  with  yellow.  Syn.  Amor2)hophnittm 
Lacottrii. 

Pseu'dola^rix.  False  or  Chinese  Larch ;  Golden 
Larcli.  From  pseudo,  false»  ajid  Ltirie,  the 
Larch,  which  it  resembles.     Nat,  Ord.  Coni- 

P.  Kamipfpri,  the  only  species,  is  a  noble, 
hardy  tree,  introduced  from  China  In  1777. 
It  fonns  a  beautiful  <unamenlal  tree,  the 
leaves  being  light-green  when  young,  but 
becoming  gokhui-yellow  In  autumn.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  Larch  by  the  cones 
having  deciduous  scales  with  divergent  points, 
Syn.  Larix  Kwtnp/eri. 

Pseu^dopa'najc.  A  small  genus  of  Araliacea, 
represented  by  a  few  New  Zealand  and  Chilian 
species  of  shrubby  luibit,  witli  digitate  or  sim- 
ple leaves,  gnnvn  for  their  ornamental  char- 
acter. P.  crafiMifnlhtm,  is  known  in  cultivation 
as  Aralin  cra^foiium,  and  llie  weli-known 
Araiia  trifoUaia^  is  now  called  P.  Le^monii. 

Fseu'dotsu'ga.  From  pseudo,  false,  and  Tttu^a, 
the  Japanese  name.     Nat.  Ord.  Ccnitfertp, 

P,  DoitgloHii,  the  Red  Fir,  Yellow  Fir,  On>- 
gonPine,  and  Douglas  Fir,  is  the  mostgentir- 
ally  distributed  and  valuable  timber  tree  of 
the  Paclflc  region,  growing  fi-om  the  sea- level 
to  an  elevation  in  Colorado  of  nearly  10,000 
feet,  often  forming  extensive  forests,  almost 
to  the  exclusion  <»f  other  s|tecles,  and  reaching 
In  western  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory 
Its  greatest  dev<dopment  and  value.  The 
wtK>d  is  hard,  strong,  durible,  and  lianl  to 
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work»  varylnggreatlj  wUU  i*ffe  ami  condltlnus 
o(  growth  in  density  and  quality.  The  bark 
is  valimble  in  Innniiig  Ivatlier.  A  hirgo  mim- 
bf?rof  BportBt  foriftB.  or^^efidllTjf;  variations  are 
grown  iituJtn'  distinetivo  iiameir. 

Psi'diuni.  Giiava.  Dfvivcvl  from  p»idifm,  the 
t.Troi'k  iiaiui-'ul'  P<»in<*^a'anato»  Knu  Ord.  Myr- 
tacetr. 

All  c'Xtotisivf?  ffenud  of  low-growing  ever- 
greon  trf^wis.  C4iiitinc*il  chielly  to  the  We&t  In- 
dies iijul  Smith  America  They  are  ttmeh  es- 
teemed for  their  fruit.  P.  ijiuiiaira.  produces 
the  well-known  Guava  frtiEts,  so  hirgely  em- 
ployed in  th*'  preparation  of  jellies,  a  staple 
article  of  W^i-st  Indian  cornmeree.  The  fruit 
la  small,  j' el  low,  not  unlike  aa  Orieaii!^  Pluai. 
It  is  juiey,  and  in  flavor  somewhat  resemble^ 
a  Strawberry.  P.  Cfittlrtftiitum,  the  Purple 
Gnava.  though  originally  hrought  to  Europe 
fn.»m  China,  is  moht  probably  a  nativi*  of  Bra- 
zil. The  fruits,  whkh  are  produced  in  great 
ahundanc<\  aiid  are  readiiy  distinguished 
from  the  common  Gtiavo^s  by  their  deep, 
elaret«colored»  pitted  rind,  are  filled  with  a 
juicy,  pale  flesh  of  a  very  agreeahie  acid- 
sweet  flavor. 

Fsilosa'uthus,     A  ByTionyni  of  Liatria. 

Psilo'mm.  From  jj«ifc«,  naked  ;  the  pliintH  are 
almost  destitute  oit  leaves.  Nat-  Ord»  Lyco* 
podiacf^m. 

A  genus  of  Club-niospefi  eontahiing  ntimer* 
ouB forms,  n-dueible,  howi^ver,  to  two  species. 
P.  Irifjm'triiTit  gn>wB  on  tlie  tninks  of  trees  in 
trtipit'til  or  eq liable  el i matins,  and  ext<*nds 
through  Brazil  and  Central  Auiedea  to  the 
Bouthera  Uiated  StateH-  It  heurs  rnltivation 
well,  and  Is  not  nneommou  in  green-hoiises. 
The  spores  burst  when  phier^d  iti  wat>er,  and 
emit  a  cloud  ut  microscopic  piatieles. 

PsoraTea.  From  pAornlros,  wnrted  or  scurfy  ;  In 
r*'b'reneo  to  the  phints  being  for  the  most 
part  Bprinkled  all  over,  or  roughened  with 
glandular  dels  or  w*irt  like  points.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminot^m, 

A  large  genus  consisting  of  nearly  one 
hundred  species  o(  annual  and  perennial 
herbs,  and  shrubs,  found  in  great  abundance 
at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hojie  and  America,  more 
sparingly  in  Asia,  northern  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  hiavert  id  P.  gland uloina,  are  used 
in  Chill  as  a  Bubstitute  for  tea,  under  the 
name  of  *sTesuits'  Tea/*  P.  eHcutefila,  is  a 
native  «'f  Wisconsin,  Missund,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Northwest,  where  its  tuberous 
riKrts,  known  as  Indian  or  Prairie  Turnips 
(Pomme  Blanche,  and  Pomme  de  Prairie,  of 
ilie  Voyage urs  I,  form  part  of  the  fofwi  of  tlie 
indigenous  population.  It  is  a  roughi&h,  hfiiry 
plant,  with  round isli  heads  of  blue  flowers* 
Some  cif  the  Cape  Bpecie8  are  shrubs,  tind  are 
in  oultivution  in  greendiouses, 

Paycho'trla.  From  pftiffhe,  life;  referrhig  in 
llie  powerful  medicinal  qualities  possessed  by 
Beveral  of  the  species.     Nat,  Ord,  HtdtutcrtF. 

A  large  genus  comprising  about  five  iom- 
n?d  epecle4  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  erect, 
climbing,  or  twining,  found  in  tropical  conn- 
tries,  es|ieclftl)y  lu  America,  The  lb»wers  are 
generally  unattractive*  but  P.  Jti^minoidrH, 
known  tK?tter  as  Gloneria,  forms  a  beautiful 
greenhouse  plant*  covered,  when  In  blooni, 
with  terminal,  corymbose  panicles  of  stiowy- 
white  tubular  flowers,  P.  Choniaiensiftt  and  P. 
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cpmococcft,  ari'  botii  vei^  ornamental  {frccix- 
hout»e  plants.  Injuring  clusu^rs  of  deep  blue 
berries  tolieu  tldrly  t*j  sixty  <»u  a  bunch),  x^ry 
useful  as  decorative  plants  in  winter*  They 
are  both  natives  of  Nicaragua,  Intioduced  in 
1870,  ami  are  jiropagated  by  cuttings  or  &eeds. 

Pta'rmica.  A  genus  now  included  under 
Achillea. 

Fte'lea,  Shrubby  Tref<»iL  Hop-tr»>e,  Tbe 
Greek  name  of  the  Elm,  here  af^plled  In  a 
genus  with  siniilar  fruit.  Nat.  Onb  RtUftctrr.. 
P.  trifoUaUi,  our  native  spf^Mes,  is  a  ^fuall 
tree,  ten  to  fifteen  f**ot  high,  with  trifoliate 
leaves,  and  eiustered  greenish  Uowere^,  fol- 
lowed by  curious  winged  Beed-vess<.ds.  Tbd 
h'avei^  aixi  fruit,  when  bndsed,  endt  n  Htrong 
odor  of  hi.»ps,  whence  ilie  pi»pular  naiiicv 
AVhen  j«roperly  trained,  this  Bpeclob  makefl  1^ 
very  in  unresting  lawn-tree. 

Pteli'diuna.  So  named  by  Thomas  from  it» 
similardy  to  Ptelm.    Nat.  Onl.  Oehmtraeem. 

P.  oratum  the  only  describetl  Bpeelos.  is  an 
ornruiienlai  green-house  shrub,  with  oppo«iltt% 
corim-eous.  ovate  leaves  and  terminal  i'ym«^^ 
of  light-green  flowers.  It  was  ijitrodu<HHl 
from  Madagascar  In  1818,  and  js  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  ripened  wood,  i 

Pteridology.     Tluit  branch  of  botany   which 

r*dates  to  the  study  of  Ferns. 

Pte^xis.  Brake.  From  pteron,  a  wing;  tlie 
shape  of  the  fronds  or  leaves.  Nat.  Owl- 
Polyjiodutceic, 

A  very  ext-ensive  genus  of  Ferns,  widely 
distributed  over  tiio  tctniwrate  and  trc>pteal 
regions,  and  differing  as  widely  in  character. 
Many  of  the  species  are  hi^dily  valued  f*»r 
green-lvont^e  an<l  luMise  decorati«>n,  as  well  oa 
for  cutting  to  \>se  with  cut  flowers,  P.  iwmi^ 
lata  and  Its  crested  varieties ;  P.  crtticft,  und 
especially  it^  variegated  form, P.  e.  atbo-linetila^ 
P.  Iremula^  P>  »cabertda,  P.  nrfftita^  and  many 
others,  are  all  iTivjilunblo  to  the  florist,  and 
are  grown  iu  immense  numbers  Bear  all  our 
large  cities.  P.  quadriaHrila,  var.  argj^rtru, 
forins  a  noble  Bpecimen  and  is  one  of  the  moet 
valued  Ferns  for  greendiouse  decoration.  P. 
ti^ppriemdiii,  var.  /rtco/or,  is  a  ver^"  attractive* 
Bfut,  but  requiring  morn  heat  atel  muistun* 
than  noiny  other  kinds,  is  seldom  &<*en  in 
good  form.  P,  aquilina^  is  the  common  Brake 
or  Bnieken. 

Pteroca'rpUB.  From  pUrtm,  a  wing  and  karfwrn^ 
a  fruit;  the  pods  are  girded  by  a  bnmd  wing. 
Nat.  Ord.  Iteffuminosm, 

A  genus  of  trees  inhabiting  the  tropical 
parts  of  Afita,  Africa,  and  America.  They  bear 
generally  b»ose  panicles  of  yellow  flowers, 
rarely  violet  or  white,  and  are  often  very 
showy*  The  genus  comprises  about  flft4>eii 
species,  of  which  a  few^  are  in  cultivation. 
Gum  Kino  is  obtained  fnun  various  ti'Oef*  ol 
this  genus.  P  Jn4liruM^  furnishes  the  Burm**»*^ 
R<*sewood,  and  P,  Haninlinim,  yields  tbii  deep 
red  dye-wood  kn*iwn  a»  Ked  Saunders,  iarife 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported 
from  India. 

Pteroca'rya.  From  pteron^  awing,  f»"'^  -  -  v<>«^ 
a  nut;  winged  fruit.     Nat.  Onb  ^^  r. 

A  small  genus  of   very  ornaiK  *w- 

growing  trees»  inbabitijig  China,  .Jupaa  and. 
tlie  Caucasus  P.Cnut^tAint,  has  pinnat-'*  U*avo«, 
and  small  flowers,  which  are  borne  In  catklaa^ 
and  are  succeeded  by  winged  8eed*veaB«jls»   Ia 


IhiscUmatet  in  low  situations  and  in  richstiiJ, 
it  does  not  sufflcieiitly  ripen  its.  woini  to  with- 
stan«l  the  frosts,  and  tho  tips  of  ttic3  branches 
aro  often  injurtnl  iii  winter. 
Pteroce^phalus.  Fmm  ptrran,  a  wing,  ami 
h'plmk,  a  bond  ;  in  allusion  to  tlie  r«^r<'ptiti.*)y 
of  the  flowerts  bu'lng  vtlknis.     Nat  Ord,  Dip- 

A  genuB  of  desirable  hardy  annual  and  per- 
entiial  plants,  foundtnl  on  Scabkma  phimosa^ 
and  6om«  others  from  the  Mediterranean 
region,  P.  Pamimsi^  a  native  of  Greeee,  i^i  a 
BcabiouB'iike  plant  of  dwarf,  compaet  growth , 
forming  a  dense  rounded  mass  of  hoavy 
foliage  la  sutumer,  with  mauvt'-eolored 
flower-heads*  It  ie  a  most  dcBirablt^  plant  tor 
the  ordinary  border  or  for  tlie  roek-gardon. 
The  annual  species  merely  require  ho  wing  in 
the  open  border.  Syna.  ScabioBa  and  Cppha- 
Inrki. 
Pterodi'scus.  From  pteron^  a  wfng,  and  discua, 
a  disk;  referring  to  the  broad  wingt^  of  the 
disk  of  the  fruit.    Nat.  Ortl.  P^daliacem. 

P,  9peciomis,  the  only  cultivated  speclee,  is 
a  veij  handsome  herbaceous,  green- house 
plant,  with  tul>erou8  roota  and  a  thick  euceu- 
lent  stem  ;  a  native  of  South  Africa.  Its  flow- 
ers, which  are  of  a  beautiful  lilac  or  reddish 
colort  are  large,  with  a  funnel-shaped  tube 
and  a  spreading  five-iot>ed  limb*  Introduced 
in  1848 ;  propagated  by  &eedB  or  by  dlvidiiig 
the  plant  lo  spring. 
Pterololslum.  From  pteron,  a  wing,  and  hbof*, 
a  pod.  The  pods  are  winged  at  the  ertrem- 
ity,    Nftt.  Ord.  LeguminoHO'.. 

A  genus  of  tali,  elljablng  shrubs,  armed 
with  recurved  prickles,  natives  of  tropieal 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Aumriea.  P.  Jmlkmm^  the 
on  !y  s iH*c ies  ye t  i n t  ro tl  tie ed ,  req u i res  e u 1 1 u re 
similar  to  a  i^alpinia^  but  la  not  often  found 
m  cultivation. 

Pterolo'ma,  A  genus  now  Included  under  Des- 
modium. 

Pteroneu'ron.  From  ptermi^  a  wing,  and  fieuron, 
a  nerve ;  referring  to  the  winged  placentas. 
Nat.  Ord.  Crucifera. 

A  small  geniis  of  rock-plants  now  included 
by  many,  under  dirdaminf. 

Pterophy'Utu.     A    synonym    of     Ginkgo^    the 

Maiden -hair  Tree. 

Ptcro'stylia,  Frtim  pteront  a  wing,  and  sfi^ig,  a 
eoitiuin;  alluding  t<3  the  broa«lly  winged  col* 
umn.     Nat.  Ord.  OrehuiaceiT, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  with  small 
undergpjund  tubers,  natives  of  New  Zealand 
antl  Australia.  A  few  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  they  are  grown  more  for  curiosity 
than  for  their  beauty. 

Pteroaty'rax.  The  name  applied  to  a  Japanese 
hhnib  consti Luting  a  genus  of  Si^raeaeem*  It 
forms  a  meditufi-sissed  shrub  or  low  tree,  cov- 
ered witli  stellate  hairs;  the  leaves  are  ovatf!, 
large  anil  sharply  serrated,  and  the  creamy- 
white  fragrant  ilowers  are  borne  in  lutillaryor 
terminal  j>endent  chisterd  or  panicles.  It  is 
a  late  Introduction  from  Japan  (I87ri),  an<1  Is 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  hanly  shrubs. 

Ptilo'meria.     FramptUon,  a  feather,  and  tn^rm, 

a  part;  alludijig  to  the  fringed,  elialfy  scales 

of  fRime  of  the  s^weies.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoMta. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  plants,  natives  of 

California.     P.  corofHsria,' the  tmly  species  of 


interest,  has  yellow  flower  headsj  pedunculate 
at  I  he  ends  of  the  branches,  and  grows  woU 
treated  as  other  hardy  annuals. 

Ptychospe'rma.  Derivation  of  naxw^  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  Paltnarett. 

A  genus  of  elegant  Palms  with  pinnate 
leaves^  natives  of  the  eastern  Archipelago, 
P.  Sf^mani  is  a  very  bi.^autiful  dwarf  Palm, 
well  adaipled  for  table  and  general  decorative 
purjHisee.  The  leaves  somewhat  resemble 
those  of  the  Car^ta  in  appearance,  and  are  of 
a  bright  green  color.  This  Palm  never  attains 
large  dimensions;  the  sLeru,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, is  about  an  inch  in  diamet**r,  and  is 
used,  f  »n  account  of  its  strength  and  straight- 
ness,  for  spears  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
from  whence  it  was  n'ceived*  Propagatc^d  by 
seeti.  Seaforihia  ekgctn»,  is  by  some  included 
in  this  geous  under  the  name  of  P.  Ounninif- 
hamiatia, 

Pube'ruloua.     Minutely  pubescent. 

Pubesceut.    Softly  downy,  or  hairy. 

Pucc^'nia.     Named  after  an   Italian   botanist, 

A  large  genus  of  parasitic  Fungi,  the  species 
of  which  are  more  or  h^ss  destructive  to  the 
mother-plant,  unless  where  they  t^^nd  to  re* 
press  over-iaxuriance,  P.  grammi»\  which 
rKJCura  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  on 
grasses,  and  especially  on  cereals,  is  the  com- 
mon wheat  nuldew,  one  of  tlie  most  formida- 
ble disea»4»s  of  wh*'at,  and  one  for  which  no 
remedy  has  yet  been  f(jund.  Were  it  evea 
ptissible  to  devlsi?  any  plan  which  might  de- 
stroy every  particle  of  wheat  mildew,  there 
would  still  be  a  supply  In  the  fields  from  the 
wild  gr^j^ses.  There  are  many  other  speclee^ 
which  are  very  destructive  when  they  get  & 
ffMithold,  as  those  that  attat^k  the  BarlM?nry, 
Gooscl»erry,  8travvbi*rry,  Mint,  et<'.  P.  Mai- 
vm'eum  neadv  e3ttirput*.»d  ttie  Hollyhock  In 
many  districts  not  many  yeai*s  ago,  and  It  is 
still  a  pest  in  many  sections.  Other  species 
attack  the  Onion,  Carnation,  Currant,  Gentian, 
and  many  other  plants  fur  which  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  remedy  but  the  destruction  of 
the  diseased  plants, 

Paccoon,  Hairy.    Lithosprrmum  kirtum, 

Puora^ria.  Named  in  hon<jr  of  ^f,  M.  N.  Pucrari, 
A  [>rofessor  of  l>otauy  at  Copeahagen*  Nat. 
Orel.  LfgitminoHir. 

A  genus  of  ellmblng  herbs  or  sub-ahniba, 
natives  of  trophuil  .isia  and  Japan,  Only  three 
species  have  been  Introduced,  of  which  P. 
TkunberfjianatlB  the  most  interesting.  A  starch, 
largely  used  by  tlie  Chinese  and  Japanese,  is 
obtaint'ii  from  the  roots ;  and  a  fibre,  umid  for 
textile  [Uir^mses,  from  the  stems. 

Pudding  Berries.    The  edible  fniita  of  Cbmii* 

Ctmndetmis. 

Ptillua.    Dusky-brown,  or  blackish  colored. 

Pulmoaa'ria,  Lungwort.  So  named  from  the 
supposed  raediciuftl  properti<*s  in  dlsei&Bee  of 
the  lungs.     Nat.  Ord.  Botitfjinactfr, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  herl>»ceous  per- 
ennials, common  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
btith  heudspheres.  They  are  showy  bordei^ 
plants,  with  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue. 
They  grow  freely  in  any  good  ricli  soil,  and 
are  increased  by  eeeda  or  root  division.  P. 
Vifoiniea  la  now  plAoed  under  Mertmma^ 
which  see. 
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Pulsatilla.    Seo  Anemone  Pulsatilla. 

Pulse.  A  common  name  for  the  seeds  of  many 
cultivated  LeyumiiioscB,  such  as  Peas,  Beans, 
etc. 

Pultenae'a.  Named  after  W.  PuUeney,  M.D.,  a 
botanical  author.     Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoscB. 

A  genus  of  green-house,  yellow-flowered, 
evergreen  shrubs  from  New  Holland.  Of  the 
fifty  or  sixty  8i>ecles  that  make  up  this  genus, 
but  two  or  three  have  been  introduced  into  the 
green-house,  and  tlieso  are  only  to  be  found 
in  the  more  extensive  collections. 

Pulverulent,  Pulverulentus.  Appearing  as  cov- 
ered with  a  powdery  substance. 

Pulvinate.    Cushion-shaped. 

Pulvinus.     A  cushion.    The  term  is  applied  to 

an  enlargement  or  swelling  at  the  base  of  a 

leaf,  or  at  the  apex  of  a  petiole. 
Pumilus.    Short,  dense,   or  close-growing,    as 

compared  with   other  species  of    the    same 

genus  or  family. 

Pumpkin.  Cnmrhita  Pepo.  A  species  of  gourd, 
but  when,  where,  or  how,  our  present  varieties 
origirmted  is  past  flndiug  out.  Three  hun- 
dred years  ago  they  were  made  into  pies  by 
cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  extracting  the  seeds 
and  filaments,  stuffing  the  cavity  with  apples 
and  spices,  and  baking  the  whole.   See  Squash. 

Punctate.    Dotted. 

Pungent.  Terminating  gradually  in  a  sharp, 
rigid  point,  as  in  the  lobes  of  a  Holly  leaf. 

Pungent.  Very  hard  and  sharp  pointed ;  prickly 
pointed. 

Pu'nica.  Pomegranate.  From  puninis,  of 
*•  Carthage,"  near  which  city  it  is  said  to  have 
been  first  found ;  or  from  puniceitSf  scarlet ; 
referring  to  the  color  of  the  flowers.  Owing 
to  the  singular  structure  of  its  fruit  this 
genus,  which  contains  only  one  species,  P. 
Granntum,  was  by  some  botanists  formed  into 
a  separate  ordi.'r,  Granalew.  It  was  after- 
wards placed  in  MyrtaceaR^  but  Bentham  and 
Hooker  consider  it  allied  to  Lylhraeew.  P. 
granalnm,  the  Pomegranate,  is  a  very  hand- 
some deciduous  shrub  or  low-growing  tree,  a 
*  native  of  northern  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 
It  thrives  lomarkably  well  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  it  is  extimsively  grown  for 
ornamental  purposes.  In  the  Middle  and 
Northern  States  it  is  grown  in  pots  and  tubs, 
and  used  in  summer  for  ornamenting  the 
border  or  lawn.  There  are  several  varieties, 
the  double-flowered  scarlet  being  the  most 
desirable.  P.  nana,  a  dwarf  double-flowered 
variety,  is  a  favorite  greenhouse  plant,  suit- 
able for  lawn  decoration  during  summer, 
recpiirlng  the  protection  of  a  cool  house  or 
cellar  during  the  wint<?r.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1723.  It  has  since 
becouH^  naturalized  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
Southern  States.  The  fruit  of  the  Pome- 
granate has  been  highly  esteemed  for  its 
quality  and  form  from  the  earliest  ages.  It 
was  one  of  the  most. conspicuous  ornaments 
directed  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
Solomon's  Temple,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  All  the  varieties  are  of 
ca.sy  culture,  and  are  rea<lily  propagated 
from  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 

Puniceus.    Pure  red. 
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Purification  Flower.  A  common  name  for  (ro- 
lanthus  nivaliH. 

Purple  Cone  Flower.    See  Echinacea. 

Purple  Frine;e.  A  common  name  for  Rhus 
Coiinua. 

Purple  Wreath.     PeiroM  volubiliA, 

Purpurascens.    Having  a  purplish  color 

Pu'rshia.  Named  after  Frederick  I'Ursh^  author 
of  "Flora  AmericaB  Septentrionalis  **  (1817). 
Nat.  Ord.  RosacMB, 

P.  trideniata,  the  only  species  is  a  much- 
branched,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub  with  scaly 
buds,  arul  nearly  sessile  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Oregon,  and  is  increased  by  cut- 
tings of  the  young  shoots.  Syus.  Kunzia,  and 
Tiyarea. 

Pul-slan3.     The  popular  name  of   the    genus 
Portula/'a. 
Common  Garden.     Portulaca  oleracea. 
Milk.     Euphorbia  nuiculata. 
Hock.     Calandrina  umbellata. 
Sea.     Arenaria  peploideSy  and  Atriplex  portuta- 

cotdeji. 
Sea,  American.     Sesuxnum  PortuUicastrum, 
Siberian.     Claytonia  SUnirica. 
Water.     Prplis  portula,  Itmardia  paiustris,  and 

Ludirigia  paluHirin. 
Winter.     Claytonia  perfoliata. 

Purslane  Tree.    Portulacaria  afra, 

Puschki'nia.  Named  after  Count  3f.  Puschkin, 
a  Russian  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  LUiacecB. 

P.  8cilloide8,  the  b<»8t  known  species,  is 
a  beautiful  little  bulbous  plant,  with  liglit 
purple  flowers,  like  a  small-flowered  Scilia, 
as  its  specific  name  indicates.  The  leaves 
grow  from  the  bulb,  and  stand  erect  round 
the  stem,  as  though  protecting  the  flower. 
It  is  a  native  of  Bussia,  and  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  propagated  by  offsets.  Introduced 
in  1819. 

Puaillu3.    Very  small ;  weak  and  slender. 

Pustular,  Pustulate.  Covered  with  glandular 
excrescences,  like  blisters. 

Puto'ria.  From  pitfor,  a  strong  smell ;  in  allu- 
sion to  the  smell  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ruhiacem. 

A  small  genus  of  dwarf  branching  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  P.  Cola- 
hricn^  the  only  species  in  cultivation,  is  a  very 
pretty  plant  with  red  flowers  in  terminal 
clusters.  It  thrives  best  in  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  division. 

Putty. root.    See  Aplectrum. 

Pu'ya.  Native  name.  This  genus  is  the  same 
as  Pourretia.  Puya  has  been  substituted  for 
PourrHia,  as  being  the  older  name.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bromeliacece. 

A  g<»nu8  of  green-house  herbaceous  peren- 
nials and  epiphytes,  with  spikes  of  white  and 
yellow  flowers,  like  the  Pitcaimia,  which  they 
iesemble.  They  are  natives  of  Mexico  and 
South  America.  P.  heterophylla,  is  a  very  pretty 
and  curious  plant,  bearing  two  distinct  kinds 
of  leaves :  one  with  tough,  broad,  horny  kinds 
of  leaves,  which  overlie  each  other,  forming  a 
kind  of  bulb,  extended  into  narrow,  serrated 
processes  about  two  inches  long ;  the  others, 
which  are  last  formed,  are  thin,  bright  green, 
and  lanceolate,  more  than  eighteen  inches 
long.  A  more  recent  introduction,  P.  ffrandi- 
flora,  is  also  a  flne  plant,  and  all  areintereBting. 
*P.  Whytei,  has  flowers  of  a  peculiar  inetailio 
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greenl8h>blu^  color,  with  bright  orange  an- 
thers dispo&ed  in  a  lar^t*  pyramidnl  ptiniele  on 
a  taU  scape.  P.  AltcnHi^inii  i^  a  favuritt*  ^een- 
house  species,  its  i>ure  white  ll<nvt?i-8,  ♦."Dritrast- 
tng  well  with  tlie  bright  &<mrlet  Beapo  and 
bracts.  Many  Bpecies  of  this  gemis  are  now 
placed  under  Pitcaimia>  Tliey  thrive  in  a 
compost  i>f  p*^ttt  and  loam,  and  areoasiiy  pro- 
pHjyfati»d  by  suekerH»»  whicli  are  generally  freely 
produeed* 

Pyona'ntbemam.  The  generio  name  for  the 
native  Mountain  Hint,  or  Baell,  of  which  there 
are  ten  species ,  foinui  from  Virginia  and  New 
York  lo  lllitioiii,  and  westward. 

Pycno'stachyE,  From  ptfknos,  dense,  and 
HtachyH,  a  Espike ;  referring  to  the  dense  llower 
6pike». 

A  genus  of  LahiatcE^  peculiar  to  tropical  and 
sulj-tropicAl  Africa,  and  consisting  of  ereet 
growing  annual  or  perimnial  lierbs,  Beveral 
of  the  8prt."ioa  have  bren  introduced  to  culti- 
vation, the  most  fihowy  and  desirable  of  which 
is  P.  UrlkifoUa.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Shire  valley  in  18(J2,  and  hits  large  dense 
spikes  of  rich  mazariim  blue  Iluwera. 

Py'knos.  This  tirni,  used  in  Greek  cora- 
potmdfi,  8lgninedthiL'k»  close,  dense,  compact, 
lience  Pycnocephaltui,  thick-headed,  or  ciose- 
heatiod ;  applied  to  very  compact  kinds  of 
inllort^sjcence. 

Pyraca'iitha.    See  CrnlfFgtM  Ptfraraniha. 

Pyramidal.  Pyranjid-shapiMl,  more  frequently 
used,  however,  to  denote  conifal,  as  tJie 
prickles  of  some  roses,  the  root  of  the  carrot, 
and  the  heads  of  many  trees. 

Pyre'thrum.  F<n*erfew,  From  pi/r,  Are  j  the 
roots  are  hot  to  the  taste.       NaU  Ord.  Com- 

A  genus  of  very  Interesting  plants,  mostly 
•  hardy  herbaceous  perenniiilB,  which  only 
require  planting  In  the  open  lM>rder  and  the 
usual  treatintmt  of  pnrt^mial  plants.  P. 
Parthenmm,  \s  the  well-known  Feverfew*  and 
is  common  throughout  Europe  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  double-tlowertMl  form  is  a 
very  showy  and  useful  pdant,  flowering  all  the 
season  and  is  a  general  favorite.  P.  Parth^ni* 
folium  aureumt  called  Golden  Feather,  is  ni)w 
also  common  In  every  garden,  and  is  largely 
used  for  edgings,  ribb«>n  borders,  cnrf>et  beJ- 
ding,  etc*,  a  variety  called  lariniatum,  being 
very  distinct  from  the  older  kind.  The  most  Im- 
portant,  howev*M%  of  the  numerous  genera  is 
tb**  Caucasian.  P.  roHeum,  whlcii  has  yielded 
the  Innumerable  varieties,  both  single  and 
double,  that  have  now  become  such  popular 
border  flowers.  They  are  extremely  showy, 
4?a6y  to  grow,  hardy,  and  invaluable  as  cut 
flowers  during  several  months  in  summer 
and  autumn.  If  cut  down  after  flower- 
ing in  June  they  llower  again  freely  in  8ep- 
tember.  By  judicious  crossing,  the  color  of 
the  blofisomB  is  continually  becoming  more 
varied,  ranging:  from  white,  whit*?  with  yellow 
eentr*^  yellf>w,  and  lilac,  t^  rose,  carmine,  aiitj 
crimson.  This  sfiecies  is  aJso  important  as 
being  the  basis  of  the  Persian  Insect  Powder, 
the  best  gratle  of  which  is  imported  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  is  manufactured  from  the  dried 
flowers  only.  It  is  also  cultivated  In  Ctilb 
fornla  and  when  dried  and  groun*i,  is  known 
In  commerce  as  •*  Buhack."  P.  TchichcUchf'ipi, 
called  the  Turflng  Daisy,  is^  ch!<*My  remarkable 
lor  its  power  of  sustaining  dmught,  Its  foliage 
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retaining  Its  verdure  even  in  dry  weather, 
and  when  planted  on  dry  banks  or  slopes* 
Beinj.j  of  dwarf,  creeping  habit  of  growth,  it 
quickly  ffirms  a  carpet  of  green  which  needs 
no  attention  beyond  that  of  removing  the 
llower  stems,  which,  though  not  devoid  of 
inU-Test  may  yet  in  some  situatitms  Interfere 
with  the  utility  of  the  plant.  This  species  has 
been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  lawns 
in  hot,  dry  situations  where  grass  will  not 
survive.  P.  ulitjinoniun,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  all  tall  growing  horbaeoous  {ilants,  forming 
dense  tofts,  five  to  seven  feet  In  height,  ter- 
minated by  lax  cluftt^^rs  of  pure  white 
liowers.  each  about  twice  the  size  of  those  of 
the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  They  are  all  easily  propa- 
gated by  division  or  by  seed;  which  should  bo 
S4)wn  in  May  or  June  to  llower  the  following 
Bi^ivnon. 

Pyriform.    Pear-shaped. 

Pyrola.  \Vini*"r^:rein.  Shindeaf.  Name  a 
diminutive  of  Pyrus,  the  Pear-tree,  from  the 
resemblance  of  tiie  loavws  to  tliose  of  the  Pear. 
Nat.  Urd.  Ericaoem, 

A  genus  of  low,  smooth,  perennial,  her- 
ba^^cous  herbs,  with  running  subterranean 
shoots,  bearing  a  clust«*r  of  rounded  and 
petioled  root- leave !>,  and  a  simple  raceme  of 
nodding  flowers,  on  an  upright  more  or  Jess 
scaly  bracted  scap<*;  natives  of  Britain,  north 
and  central  Asia,  and  North  America.  Several 
of  our  native  varieties  are  very  pretty  and 
sweet  scented,  and  well  worth  cultivating, 

Pyrola'ccae.  A  natural  order  now  included 
under  Ericaceae 

Pyroli'rion.  Flame  Lily.  From  pi/r,  Are,  and 
Urioiij  Q.  l\\y\  alluding  to  the  color  and  form 
of  the  flowers,     Nat.  Ord.  AmtiritUidtio'm, 

A  small  genus  «»f  rare  and  bi^autifiij  Peruvian 
bulbs  alUod  lo  Zt.*phyranthes.  The  flowers 
are  orange  and  yellow,  produced  in  July  and 
August,  be  fort*  the  h-aves  appear.  They  can 
bo  grown  in  the  open  border.  The  bulbs 
require  tt>  bo  kept  dry  and  warm  tl wring  the 
winter,  and  are  increasetl  by  offsets.  If  grown 
jn  pots  in  tho  gn'Lui- house,  they  must  have 
rest  from  DiMjetulwr  until  AprlL  Introduced 
into  England  in  18:i3. 

Pyrula'ria.  A  diminutive  from  Pyrus,  the 
P*^ar;  in  aliusiofi  to  the  form  of  tho  fruit, 
which,  in  the  original  spi^cios,  is  like  a  small 
Pear.     Nat.  Ord.  Smitolacfm. 

Agenusc»f  two  species  of  deoiduous  trees 
or  shrubs,  one  North  American,  the  other 
Himalayan.  P.  oUifera,  the  Buffalo,  Elk,  or 
Oil-nut,  is  found  in  rich  woods  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Pennsylvania  and  southward  through 
the  Alleghanles.  The  whole  plant,  and 
espoeiatly  the  fruit  Is  Imbued  with  an  norld 
oil. 

Py'rus.  Pear.  Also  Apple,  which  see.  From 
prrcfi,  tlie  Celtic  word  for  Pear,  Nat.  Ord. 
RoHoeetT, 

The  difTerent  kinds  of  Crabs  and  Pears  are 
very  ornamental  flowrrlng  plants,  indetien- 
dent  of  th«j  vidue  «>f  the  fruit  of  some  of  the 
species.  The  (trnamentai  kinds  are  all  low 
trees,  a^lmirably  adapted  for  the  lawn  or  the 
shrubbery,  and  are  nil  of  easy  culture.  They 
are  propagattMl  by  crafting  the  flncr  on  th'o 
more  ctjnimon  kinds.  To  thrive  and  hiok 
well,  however,  they  require  an  airy  situation, 
and  not  to  be  crowded  among  c>ther  trees. 
Among  the  kinds  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
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the  following :  Pifrns  spett/tbUis,  the  Chtneee 
Crab  or  Garland-flowering  Wild  Applo,  pro- 
ducing the  most  ehowy  tliiwers  of  th<?  whole 
genus  in  May^  and  as  hardy  as  tho  common 
Crab  or  Wild  Pear.  P.  corofiaria,  the  8weet- 
scenUvd  Crab,  with  large  and  beautiful  jjink 
blossomB  is  highly  fragrant,  as  is  the  flrst. 
P.  rt*fon4iria  ant^untifolia,  the  narrow- If-aviid 
Sweet-!W!ented  Crab,  has  flowers  aa  beautifijl 
as  the  form»>r»  and  its  leaves  are  aub-ever- 
green.  This  and  tlin  two  prei'-eding  kinds 
have  the  fruit  giet^n  wlien  ripe,  and  fragrant, 
but  it  is  hardly  edible,  PtfntM  bdPcntu,  and 
P,  prunifoUa^  twt»  kind.^  of  4Sn>t*nau  Crab, 
have  very  showy  flowers,  and  Bruall  red  or 
yelb>w  fniit.  The&e  are  tlie  priruupnl  orna- 
mental sfMieies  of  the  Cral>  or  Apple  kind, 
uuleBs  wo  except  one,  the  Moseow  f>v  Trans* 
parent  Ciub,  Ptprtts  AHiracanica^  whieb  lum 
fruit  nlniost  as  large  ani  n  Golden  Pippin,  and 
wax-like  when  ripe.  The  Grab,  tliough  eom- 
moiily  en Iti rated  for  itt*  fruit,  as  useful  for 
the  table,  well  deserves  a  plaee  on  the  lawn 
as  aa  ornamental  plant,  from  the  extraordinary 
beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  HoiHidinies  used 
for  llmt  piirposi*.  Tlie  ornmnenUjl  Peiirs;  are 
the  following:  P.  Halrifoliit,  wbieh  hiis  woolly 
leawa  like  those  of  the  Haj^e.  and  like  all  the 
Pears,  white  llowers ;  this  peculiarity,  inde- 
pendently of  other  marks,  dis?tlnguishing 
them  from  the  Apples,  which  have  red<Jifib 
flowers.  P.  nmygdal(rfo'rmii*,  is  another  orna- 
mental  spt*ciea,  which  has  silvery- white  leaves, 
and  fruit  shaped  like  that  of  thf*  Almond  ;  and 
to  these  may  be  added  P.  eliEaffnifolia,  wbieh 
has  lt>ng,  narrow,  %vhlte  leaves  like  those  of 
the  Ela*agnuB ;  P,  Htdir if olia, with  long,  narrow, 
silky  leaves,  like  thuse  of  Uui  Willow  ;  find  P. 
nivntm,  which  has  round  leaves  of  a  enov^^- 
whiteness.  All  these  speeies  ban*  small 
green  fruit  not  good  to  eat,  but  the  trees  are 
very  ornamental  fron^  their  shape  and  the 
singular  color  of  their  foliage*  The  following 
kinds  of  Pyrus  belong  to  the  section  Aria  :  P 
Aria^  and  its  varietif«s,  P,  a.  (ingusti/otiUf  and 
p.  a-  ert'tira^  the  White  Beam  Tree,  are  valued 
for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves,  which  are 
green  above  and  white  beneath,  and  for  t!ie 
bright  scarlet  fruit  whieb  they  prodiiee  In 
great  abundance.  P.  veMtita.  the  Nepal  White 
Beiuu  Tree,  is  a  rare  aii<l  beaut ifnl  f»bjeet,  as 
its  leaves,  which  are  clothed  with  ii  thick 
white  wool  beneath,  are  of  a  large  size,  ami 
oh&ngn  tn  autumn  to  a  most  b4viutiful  pale 
yellow.  Othf*r  ornamental  ppeeies  of  Pyrus 
are  as  follows:  P.  variolona,  remarkable  for 
the  var^Hng  forms  of  its  foliage,  which  is 
sometimes  pinnate,  like  that  of  th<*  Mountain 
Ash,  andscunetlmes  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  like 
that  of  the  Hawthorii,  or  entire  and  cordate 
anri  pointed  like  that  of  the  Pear.  It  is  some- 
what tender,  and  thrives  best  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  or  against  a  walK  P.  torminaliA^ 
the  Griping  Wil^l  Service  Tree,  is  remarkable 
for  the  tn^autiful  form  of  its  leaves,  which, 
how^ever,  dn>  unfortunately  very  apt  to  Ihj 
eaten  by  insects.  The  buds  are  large,  of  a 
tieautiful  green,  and  very  ornamental  in  tlie 
winter  season,  Pt/rus  aucnparia,  the  Moun- 
tain Ash,  is  a  well-known  small  tree,  beautiful 
both  when  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  and  worth 
cultivating  for  its  foliage  alone.  Pyrus  A meri- 
caim,  the  American  Mountain  Ash  resembles 
the  common  kind,  but  has  larger  leaves  and 
emaller  fruit,  although  it  is  of  a  much  deeper 
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red.  Pynm  Borb\m,  the  common  Service  Tree, 
has  foliage  like  that  of  the  Mountain  Aah,  but 
larger ;  and  the  fruit  resembles  that  of  th^ 
common  Pear  but  much  smaller,  and  not 
ornamental,  though  it  is  eatable.  Pyrus 
^purifi,  a  native  of  Kamsehatka,  has  le&vee 
like  the  Elder,  and  small  bla<'k  fruit;  the 
leaves  of  this  species  change  in  autumn  tx>  an 
intensely  deep  purple,  almost  black.  There 
is  a  p<-*ndulous  variety,  P  «.  pendula,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  drooping-bran* 
ched  small  trees;  and  as  neither  the  variety 
nor  the  species  exceeds  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
In  height,  they  are  twlmirably  adapt-*.*d  for 
small  gardens.  The  following  kinds  of  Pynis 
are  shrubs,  and  very  oruamentjd,  both  for 
their  fruit  and  llowers:  P»  Mmtki^  introduced 
from  Japan  1874,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  recently  introduced  shrubs*  English 
pap^u's  compare  it  with  Cydonia  (Pi/ri«)  Jdp- 
oateu,  which  the  fhnver  does  to  sonie  extt^nt 
res4^mble  iu  form,  though  not  quite  so  bright 
a  red  as  in  the  type  of  tlmt  species.  In  foliage 
and  habit  it  is  more  like  the  CrattEguA  Pyra- 
canlha,  and  like  it,  has  a  dispohition  to  be 
evergreen.  Its  golden-yellow  fruit,  which 
are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  agree- 
ably perfuuied  and  make  an  excel  lent  conserve, 
P.Arhtitifolia,hiii?>  whit«i  flowers  and  btaek  fruit, 
and  the  leaves  of  this  become  of  a  beautiful 
red  in  autumn  ;  there  are  six  or  eight  varieties 
commonly  treated  as  species.  All  the  piantii 
belonging  to  the  genus  Pyrus  are  quite  hat^y, 
and  may  all  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  grafted 
on  the  Wild  Crab,  or  Wild  Pear,  or  on  the 
Hawthorn,  which,  though  Ix^longing  to  the 
genus  Cmtffigus,  is  very  nearly  allied  t^  Pyrus, 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  our  scarlet-flowering 
shrubs,  now  known  as  Cydonia  Japonica^  was 
formerly  classed  in  the  genus  Pyrus.  Of  thla 
species  there  Is  also  a  wbit«  variety.  The 
searlet  variety  of  Cyd*mia  Japani^^^  makes  a 
most  beautif  id  hedge  plant,  if>okii]g  at  a  dis- 
timce  like  a  line  of  lire. 

Pythoniujn.  Frtim  python,  a  serpent,  on 
account  of  the  form  of  the  apadix.  Kat.  Ord. 
AroidfJB. 

A  genus  of  plant&tove,  herbaceous  plants, 
with  globular,  fleshy  nx>t  stocks;  closely 
allied  to  Calwlhnn.  One  &i>ecies,  C,  TTafftcAio* 
nawjL,  bet^t  known  under  the  name  of  Arum 
hidbiferum,  is  remarkable  for  the  presence  of 
little  bull>Hke  buds  on  the  leaves,  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  stalk  with  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  These  bulbs*  l>ecome  detuched  and  thus 
serve  to  perp<3tuate  the  speeieH,  This  plant 
has  been  descrilied  under  the  name  of  Thom^ 
aonia. 

pyxidanthe'ra.  Fn>m  pyxiA,  py^i4oH,  a  box, 
and  anthera,  an  anther;  the  anther  opening  aa 
if  by  a  lid.     Kat.  Ord.  Diapen4ti(U>^. 

P,  barbtdnia.  Pine-barren  Beauty,  or  Ltttj4» 
Pixie,  is  ft  small,  prostrate,  creeping  ev^ergre«n, 
not  over  two  inches  in  lielght.  It  Is  fairly 
covered  iti  early  spring  with  its  lH*JiutIful 
white  or  pinkisll  flowers,  forming  a  remark- 
ably pretty  little  plant  for  the  rock  ganlen,  or 
any  similar  situation.  It  is  very  common  En 
the  Sandy  Pine  barrens  of  Kew  Jersey  and 
southward. 

PyziB,  Pyxldltun.  A  pod  opening  round  hoH* 
2ontally  by  a  lid,  as  In  H^fowifamma^  ar  Anir 
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Quadri.  A  term  of  Latin  origin,  Bignlfying 
four  times,  as  QiiJtflrangutar,  four-an^l*'d  ; 
CJ 11  add  foliate,  four-leaved;  Qutwirif^d,  four- 
.  left. 

Quakers  and  Sliakers.  A  conimrm  name  for 
Briza  vwdm. 

Quaking  Grau.  The  common  name  of  Brisa 
mojpima,  etCi  whieii  see. 

Quamaah.    Bee  CtumwfHataculenUi* 

Qua'moclit.  Cypress  Vine.  From  kffamo&y  a 
Kidiiey  B«an«  and  kWos,  flwarf ;  the  epet'iPBof 
this  genus  ret*ombles  tho  Kidney  Boiin  in 
their  ellnibinK  stems,  but  are  less  t4:ili.  Nat, 
Ord.  Convohulatvi^. 

A  Rome  what  extensive  genuB  of  half-liardy 
elimbitig  annu/iiH  and  green-tiouse  perriiniHls. 
Q,  vulgariM,  perimprt  bettiT  linovvn  an  IjmmfFa 
QuamocUi,  is  the  htMiutlful  Cvj>ress  Vino  of 
our  gardens.  Of  tlilH  ^^pwiPs  tii"^ro  are  tliree 
varieties,  with  scMirl*'!,  ivliite,  and  rose-eoloi'ed 
flowers,  all  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  The  epe* 
des  are  quite  eonuuon  in  the  Southern  States, 
having  escap^^d  from  the  Kardens  into  the 
fleids  and  hedge'rows.  Thelr^»  beatillful  annu- 
als are  not  as  niueii  grown  north  of  New  Yorlc 
as  they  ehotiM  Ik\  thi^  ^tifleuiiy  having  been 
to  get  them  Btjirtt^d  siinielentiy  early  for  a  sat- 
isfactory season  of  flowering.  By  sowing  the 
seeds  in  pots,  in  the  house  or  In  a  hot-bed, 
eariy  in  Aprii,  they  will  come  forward  eariy, 
and  may  be  turned  out  into  the  opon  border, 
when  all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  Tiie 
plants  thus  start^'d  will  grow  twenty  feet 
high  in  a  season,  and  be  completely  eovered 
with  flowers  for  at  lea^t  thr*H*  months.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  wht^re  wanted  to  grow.  If 
the  ground  Is  made  l^ne  and  rleh,  antl  the 
seeds  soaked  in  hot  water  b*"fore  being  s*ivvn» 
tkere  will  be  no  diflloulty  in  getting  a  very 
fine  display,  though  ii<tt  of  as  long  duration  a« 
if  started  la  pots.  Q.  ntr<*itiea,  is  tin*  small- 
flowered,  heart-shap^^d- heaved  Ipomo*a^  or 
Star  tpomma  (see  Ipommi),  a  verj^  free-ilower- 
ing  species  from  the  Eimt  Indies.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  difficult  to  exterminate^ 
when  once  plant*Mi.  Thi?*  genus  is  ineludeil 
tnidor  ipomaa^  by  somo  bot^atiKlj^. 

Qaa'Bsia.  Linnn*u?^  npfdi<-d  tiiis  name  to  a  tree 
of  Surinam  in  honor  of  a  lo'i^ro  8 lave  QtmAAi^ 
wiio  UHerl  itrt  bark  ns  a  renicily  fnr  fever,  and 
efijoyini  such  a  repytatl(>n  among  the  natives 
as  t-o  be  almost  wr>rshiped  by  some,  and  sus- 
peet*»d  of  magic  by  others,    Nat.  Ord.  Sima- 

Q4  amara^  the  only  known  species,  is  a  very 
ornamental,  low  growing  tre^v,  native*  of  Gui- 
ana. It  produccH  long,  upright  rateiiH^s  of 
bright  Bcarlet  ilow^Ts,  the  petals  of  whieh  are 
curiously  twisted  together.  Th^y  flowpr 
freely  if  In  a  green-house  witfi  plenty  of  h^nit; 
their  siz*3,  however,  will  not  warrant  their 
gen^^rai  Introduction.  The  wood  is  Intnnsely 
bitter,  and  the  extract  is  used  a»  a  substitute 
for  hitprt  in  making  b^'er.  Drinking  cups  are 
iuadi5  from  tlie  wooa,  for  the  uinic  quality 
It  is  supposed  to  Impart  to  the  water  If 
allowed  tu  stand  in  them  a  short  time  before 
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drinking.    The  wood  of  this  tree  la  the  Quae* 

eia  of  commerce. 
Quebec  Oak.     Qmrcus  alba. 
Queen  Lily.     S<^e  Ph/rdranaJ*na. 
Queen  of  the  Meadow.    See  Spirwa  UJmarmp 

and  *S.  Salieifalia. 
Queen  of  tlie  Prairies.     Spiral  tohakt. 
Queensland  Plum.     See  DavifUionia, 
Que'rcitrou.     See  QtitrcuH  thictoria. 
Que'rciis.     The  Oak.      Prom  the  C<^ltlc  qiieTf 

line,  and  eut'Z,  a  tree ;   others  derive  it  from. 

the  Greek  WiU'd  ckoiroH,  a  pig  ;  because  those 

animals  feed  oa  the  acorns.     Nat.  Ord.  Oupi^ 

An  extensive  genus  of  well-known  trees ^ 
eomprirting  about  one  hundred  and  llfty  spe* 
cies,  cliiefly  ct*nflned  to  the  northern  regions 
of  the  gloLie^  being  randy  Uict  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  They  are  mostly  trees  of  large 
size ;  a  few  only  uiay  be  considered  shrubs. 
A  number  of  the  species  are  evergreen,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  class  being  Q.  vireris, 
or  Live  Oak,  which  grows  from  Virginia 
soutfiward,  and  the  value  of  tlie  timber 
increases,  becauHc  of  its  qualitv,  the  further 
south  It  Is  found.  Q*  aUm,  White  Oak;  O. 
tinrloriH,  the  Quercitron,  Hlai'k,  Dyer's,  or  yel- 
litw  i»ark<'d  Oak,  and  Q.  PnmM,  the  Chestnut 
OJtk.  furnish  the  most  vafuable  tindjor  for  the 
mei^haiiic  arts.  The  Washington  Oak,  at 
Fisiiklll-ori-Hudson,  is  of  the  latter  species, 
and  Is  one  of  the  historical  old  trees  of  this 
country,  of  which  the  "Garden  and  Forest,** 
Dec(»mber,  18B8,  says ; 

**  Wai^hingtt>n's  headquarters  remahied  on 
the  we  Hi  imnk  of  th»^  Hudson,  b<>tween  New- 
burgh  and  New  Windsor,  from  the  t^pring  of 
1782  to  August  18th,  1783 ;  and  during  this 
time  he  crossed  the  river  frequently  for  the 
fturpose  of  visiting  the  troops  In  camp  upon 
FiHhkili  Plain,  near  Ihi^  village  of  that  name. 
The  most  convenient  landiug-pliiro  on  the 
east  bank  was  upon  a  long,  low  point  of  land 
formed  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  Fish  kill 
Cre<»k,  known  as  *  PrrMqu'tle/  und  here, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  locality, 
under  two  hirg^^  t>ak  trees,  Washington 
always  mount*Ml  and  dismounted  from  his 
horse  as  he  started  and  returned  fnjui  the 
camp. 

'*Onn  of  the!!*o  tn^es  alone  n*mains ;  Its 
companion  was  blown  to  the  grouml  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1B81.  The  story  of  Washlng- 
tcm's  etmnoirtlon  with  these  two  Oak«  seems 
to  lie  abundantly  substantiated.  The  Com- 
mander  in-i'lilef  was  often  acr<^-"-  "■■  -^  on 
theHo   excursions  from    his   hen  to 

the  eiimp  at  Pishklll  by  his  Adjui  ral. 

WilUaui    Denning,   whost^  son.  also   Wiiliam 
Denning,  at  that  timo  fourteen  years  of  agi\ 
was  sometimes  alhivve<l    to   Jidn    the   nartv. 
The  ImpreHHlons   it  iwlo  uprtn  the  i-'- 
Incidents  of  tfr    r      '    '  ■     r  - 
many  yearn  lii 
and  a<l  veil  til! 
and   purehu-^rMl   fn 
plank  family  the 
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Oaks,  Btill  associated  in  his  mind  with  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army 
and  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  daughter  of  the  second  William  Denning, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts,  stUl 
inhabits  the  old  mansion  built  on  *  Presqu'iW 
in  1813 ;  and  her  life  and  that  of  her  father 
span  the  years  which  separate  us  from  the 
days  of  Washington  and  the  Colonial  Army. 

**  The  tree  is  still  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
standing  directly  at  the  top  of  the  low  river 
])ank.  The  trunk  girths,  at  the  present  time, 
twenty-one  feet,  and,  judging  from  the  age  of 
its  companion,  which  was  blown  down  seven 
years  ago,  eight  or  ten  centuries  may  have 
passed  since  the  acorn  from  which  it  sprang 
fell  to  the  ground." 

O.  macrocarpa^  the  Over-cup  White  Oak, 
ana  Q.  coccinea,  the  Scarlet  Oak,  are  the  most 
beautiful  for  shade  trees.  Q.  Uictfoliat  is  the 
common  Scrub  Oak,  that  rarely  attains  a 
height  of  eight  feet.  Q.  infectoriay  a  native  of 
the  Levant,  is  a  very  common  species,  the 
branches  of  which  are  liable  to  be  stung  by 
insects,  causing  the  formation  of  the  Gaii 
Nuts  of  commerce.  All  the  species  are  invalu- 
able for  timber  or  fuel,  excepting  the  low- 
growing  kinds.  The  bark  of  all  the  species  con- 
tains large  quanties  of  tannin,  which  gives  it 
a  value  exceeding  that  of  the  timber.  Q,  suber, 
Cork  Oak,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa,  furnishes  the  Cork  of  com- 
merce. The  outer  layers  of  bark  in  this  tree 
increase  annually,  and  after  eight  or  nine 
years  fall  off;  but  for  commercial  purposes 
they  are  removed  one  or  two  years  pre- 
viously. The  bark  of  the  tree  is  removed  by 
incisions  round  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
tree,  and  by  a  long  one  connecting  these  two, 
which  allows  the  bark  to  be  stripped  off. 
This  is  effected  when  the  bark  is  most  firmly 
attached  to  the  wood,  in  order  that  the  inner- 
most lavers  of  bark  may  not  be  injured,  nor 
the  health  of  the  tree  impaired,  more  than  is 
necessary.  The  trees  furnish  a  crop  of  bark 
once  in  eight  or  nine  years. 

Quilla'ja.  From  the  Chilian  name  QuUlai.  A 
small  genus  of  South  American  trees,  belong 
ing  to  the  Nat.  Ord.  RoaacecB,  remarkable  for 
possessing  soap-like  qualities. 

The  bark  of  Q.  saponaria,  which  is  a  tree 
from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high,  is  rough  and 
dark-colored  externally,  but  inside  consists  of 
numerous  whitish   layers,  which  contain   a 
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large  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  other 
mineral  matters.  It  is  also  rich  in  a  vegeta- 
ble soap-principle,  <  ailed  Saponine^  and  there- 
fore much  used  as  a  substitute  for  Soap. 

Quinate.    Arranged  in  fives. 

Quince.    See  Cydania. 

Quince.    Bengal,    ^yle  marmeloe. 

Quinine  Plants.  The  principal  plants  produc- 
ing the  Quinine-bark  of  commerce  are  sevenii 
species  of  Cinchona,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Yellow  bark,  C.  Caliaaya;  the  Gray  or 
Huanuco  bark,C  micrantha,  and  Cnitida;  the 
Loxa  or  Crown-bark,  the  produce  of  C.  Con- 
daminea  fsyn.  C.  offidinaUs)^  and  the  Red  bark 
f  urnishea  by  C  8uccirvbra, 

Quin'tinla.  Named  for  La  Quintinie,  a  French 
writer  on  horticulture.  Nat.  Ord.  Saxifrci- 
gacecB, 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  New  Zealand  and  southern  Aus- 
tralia. The  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Escal' 
Ionian  and  the  species  are  seldom  found  in 
cultivation. 

Quinsy-Berry.    The  fruit  of  Ribea  nigrum, 

Qulsqu'alis.  From  quifi^  who,  and  quidiSy  what 
kind;  i-eferring  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
genus  was  named  it  was  uncertain  to  what 
class  or  order  it  belonged.  Nat.  Ord.  Combrt- 
tacece, 

A  genus  of  plants  indigenous  to  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  and  consist- 
ing of  climbing  shrubs,  with  opposite,  rarely 
alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  or  terminal 
spikes  of  fiowers.  These  are  very  fine  plants 
for  the  hot-house  or  a  warm  green-house,  and 
are  great  favorites  with  those  who  grow  them. 
O.  Indica,  O.  glabra^  and  Q.  /Sinensis,  are  among 
the  best,  bearing  brilliant  red,  orange  red, 
and  rose-colored  fiowers.  Propagated  from 
cuttings  of  young  wood.  First  introduced 
into  England  in  1815. 

Quitch,  or  Quick  Grass.  The  common  name 
for  an  intolerable  pest.    See  Triiicum. 

Quiver  Tree.  A  common  name  for  Aloe  dicho- 
toma. 

Quivi'aia.  Bois  de  Quiri  is  the  name  given  in 
the  Isle  of  France.    Nat.  Ord.  MditioecB. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
Mauritius,  Bourbon  and  Madagascar.  O. 
heterophylla,  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
has  white  fiowers  borne  in  axillary  clusters, 
but  is  of  little  horticultural  interest. 
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Rabbit  Berry.     Shepherdia  argentea. 
abbit  Foot.     Tri/oUum  arvense. 
Rabbit  Root.    Aralia  nudicaulis. 
Raccoon  Berry.     Podophyllum  PeltcUum, 
Race. .  A  torni  applied  to  varieties  of  plants  as 
distinguished  from  npecies,  when  they  can  be 
perpetuated  by  soeti  tlirough  a  series  of  gen- 
erations, when  thoy  b«?come  permanent  varie- 
ties.      Tli(»    Caulifiowor,   Broccoli,    Cabbage, 
etc.,   are  distinct  races,  which  have  sprung 
liom  tlie  species  Brcmsica  oleracea. 


Raceme.  An  infiorescence  in  which  the  fiowers 
are  arranged  singly  on  distinct  pedicles  along 
a  common  axis;  a  spike  with  stalked  fiowers, 
as  the  Laburnum. 

Racemose.     Flowering  in  a  raceme. 

Racliis.  The  axis  or  central  stem  of  an  infior- 
escence, or  of  a  compound  leaf. 

Radial.  Growingon  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Radiate.  Diverging  from  a  common  centre, 
like  rays,  as  the  arms  of  an  umbel,  or  the  ligu- 
late  fiorets  of  any  composite. 
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Radical.  Springing  from  tlif3  root,  or  from  its 
erowu. 

Radicans.     Rooting  from  the  stem  or  leaves. 

Radicle,  Tiio  flrBt  root  of  a  plant,  rudimentary 
in  the  embryo. 

Hadicose.    Huvlnijr  a  Ifirg^  root. 

Radish.  The  well-known  esculrmt  root  of  Rii- 
phfinuH  tuttivnif  (vviiich  eoe).  The  eomm^*!!  gar- 
den Kadt^h  iB  a  hurdy  annual^  entirely  un- 
known in  it!4  native  stiite.  It  is  u squally 
credited  to  CIdmi.  It  him  long  been  held  in 
high  et^teein,  arid  before  the  Chritslian  era  a 
volume  Wiis  written  on  this  plant  alone.  The 
anelent  Greelcs,  in  offering  their  oblations  to 
Apollo,  presented  Turtups  in  lead,  Beets  In 
silver*  and  Radislios  in  voseeU  of  beatH'n  gold. 
Pliny  observe<3  that  Radishes  grow  t>est  in 
saline  feoils,  or  when  they  are  watered  with 
Bait  water;  and  henee»  ho  fiays.  the  Radishes 
of  Egypt  are  better  than  any  in  the  world,  on 
ftceoiint  ot  their  being  supplied  witli  nitre; 
modern  experience,  however,  does  not  allow 
ua  to  endorne  this.  He  gives  Bomo  aeeountof 
the  kinds  grown  at  R^utio  in  hU  day,  one  of 
which  !ie  describes  lis  being  fto  clear  and 
transparent  that  one  might  ^eo  through  the 
HNitts.  The  Ruillsh  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land during  the  sixteenth  century.  Four 
kinds  were  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  iiie  liiiier 
port  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  8iiice 
that  time  many  new  varieties  have  been  in- 
troducinl  and  dlrtBcniinated  by  European 
eeed&mi'n  and  gardcnerri*  The  seed  is  exttvn- 
elvely  grown  in  France  and  Germany,  and  to 
thofte  countries  we  are  indebted  for  our  Bup- 
ply  more  than  to  any  other*  For  a  bq*:"*}  crup 
tlie  plants  are  taken  from  a  see<l-bed  and 
transplanted  when  quite  smalU  an  operation 
that  ean  only  be  earrh^d  on  pi'olltably  where 
labor  is  very  cheap.  When  ripe,  the  plants 
are  cut  to  the  ground  and  staeked,  and 
allowed  to  remain  so  a  year  before  they  are 
threshed.  If  this  eare  l&  not  obHerved,  and 
the  Beed  threshed  out  soon  after  ripening,  it 
will  invariai>ly  b<»eonio  heated  and  spoiled, 
and  this  is  the  chief  eausa  of  falltire  In  the 
germination  of  the  seed.  The  seed  retains  its 
vitality  a  number  of  years.  The  varieties  of 
RadlBh  now  jHost  prized  are  :  French  Break- 
fast, Eaily  R<tuiid  Dark  Red»  Early  Scarlet 
Turnip,  Wood's  Early  Frame,  White-tipped 
Scarlet  Turnip*  and  for  winter  the  Ro^e  Chl- 
nose.  RHdihIies  are  large «y  grown  In  the 
Southern  States  to  be  shipped  north,  as  It  is  a 
vegetable  probalily  mor<i  than  any  other 
grown*  that  1h  appVeclated  fur  its  earliness. 
Immense  cpian title*  are  raised  under  glass  in 
green-b onsen,  hot-1i>eds,  and  eold-franjes  in  the 
vicinity  of  all  large  cities.  It  is  estimated 
that  upward  of  twenty  acres  are  raised  under 
glass  ill  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  A  Uglit, 
rather  sandy  soil,  well  enriched  with  short 
stable  manure,  suits  them  b**KU  Under  glass 
the  temperature  should  not  exceed  6(P  at 
night,  with  ten  to  flftecn  degrees  higher  dur- 
ing the  day*  The  variety  most  used  for  forc- 
ing is  the  Round  Dark  Red. 

Radish.     Hon^e.     Oirhhntin  Armoracia. 
Ht'a.      Rnphnnttf*  mitritimnM. 
Ral-TaiL     8*'e  Ritphunm*  caudaitm. 
Water.     Nitnhtrtinm  amfthihiiim. 
Wild,     Raphanu^  RaphantMlrnnu 
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Radius,  The  clreum  fere  nee  or  outer  side  of 
the  eirch*  formed  by  iiiiibels  or  heads,  or  other 
6UL'h  parts. 

Radix.  The  root:  that  part  which  is  the  de- 
v«'lu[Uiieiit  of  the  mdiclo, 

Raffia,  or  Roflia.     See  Rapkia* 

Raflle'ela  Pat  ma  wort.  Named  after  Sir 
Siumford  RnJftiH,  wh«»  discovered  the  plant  in 
the  interior  of  ^utinUra,  Ti^here  it  is  called 
Ambun-Amhun.     Nat.  Urd.  RuMmkwtm. 

The  typical  genus  of  a  wonderful  order  of 
parasitical  plants  resriubling  some  species  of 
Fungi  in  general  appearance,  but  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 
English  bota^dst,  Robert  lirovvn,  is  a  true 
flow^er,  having  st^imen;^  in  one  plant  and  pin* 
tlla  in  another.  R.  Anintdi  was  found  in  the 
Island  of  Sumatra  about  sixty  years  ago,  and 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  considcri-d  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  VegetAblo 
Klngdoni,  It  consists  of  Ave  fleshy  lobes  or 
petals,  each  three  feet  at?ross,  of  a  spotted  or 
mottb'd  reel  coh»r»  the  centre  fonning  a  eui>- 
like  dish*  capable  of  hohiing  six  quarts  of 
water.  It  liMM  the  offensive  odor  of  some 
species  of  Fun^d,  and  was  first  supposed  to 
belong  to  that  order  from  this  fact,  and  Its 
general  resent blant?e  to  the  i*ungus  clarts. 

Ra'fnia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  G.  Rnfn,  a  Dan- 
ish lK>tiuiist,  who  wrote  a  Hnra  of  Denmark 
in  1790.     Nat,  Ord.  LeijuminmfF. 

A  genus  of  gtaucouh,  often  glabrouei,  shrubs, 
natives  of  South  Africa.  They  all  have  yellow 
flowers  in  short  lerndnal  racemes.  A  few 
fip*^ci<is,  nmch  resembling  some  of  the  Orohy- 
taritiJi,  are  in  cultivation,  and  nm  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  llrni  sUle  shoots^  or  by 
seeds. 

Ragged  Roblu.    L^hni»  Floa-eucuU, 

'Ragged  Sailor.*    See  Polygonum, 

Hag^^eed.     Ambrosia  trijidti. 

Rag;\(7ort.     84M*  Othmma,  attd  Senecio  JaoohcBa. 

Rain-berry,    RhammtM  ctitharticas. 

Haiubow  Flower,  A  popular  name  for  the 
gen  UK  li-m. 

Rainbow  Plant.  A  name  given  to  AUerfiarUhera 
paront/chioides  mt^or* 

RaHbi'Treo.  Japanese.  A  common  name  for 
IIuietiiadulciH,  and  Hiht9rubTwn, 

Rake.  This  is  the  Implement  usimlly  used  for 
leveling  the  sod  after  digging,  or  in  cleaning 
up  walks,  etc.,  but  for  many  years  we  have 
found  the  steel  rake,  of  a  size  suitable  to  tlje 
work  to  be  tlone,  to  bn  tiie  most  effeotlv*'  tool 
used  In  our  grounds  for  the  prevention  of 
weeds. 

Nearly  all  our  fliat  ''hoeing"  Is  don©  by 
thp&e  rak«'s;  that  is,  ttie  ground,  in  from 
three  to  tour  days  after  planting  or  sowing,  is 
raked  over,  thus  destroying  the  ifVeeds  Just  as 
they  begin  to  germinate  anrl  before  they  ap- 
pear on  the  surface.  In  from  flvo  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  state  of  tlie  w^cather,  the 
ground  is  again  gone  over  with  the  rakes. 
We  are  no  believers  in  deep  hfKdng  in  newly- 
planted  ground ;  it  is  only  when  plants  begin 
to  grow,  and  when  the  soil  gets  hard,  that 
deep  hoeing  Is  beneficial.  By  the  use  of  the 
steel  rake  in  this  manner,  tlii'ce  times  as  much 
work  can  be  dtme  as  by  the  hoe.  It  cannot 
be  used,  of  course^  it  the  weeds  are  up,  but  if 
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It  is  thus  ub*hI  ^^efo^ia  tho  wefids  appear  on  the 
©urface,  one  tiiaii  will  do  mom  than  sLx  will  if 
delay  has  b<3oei  made  uutii  ttw  \vf  t^dft  ha\'o  t,c> 
bo  cut  down  by  tht*  hoe. 

Hainee  or  Hamle.     St^e  Bfrkmrria. 

Hame'nta.  Thin,  chaffy  ticalfs  with  which  the 
stems  of  some  plaTits,  e^pocially  FoniH,  are 
eovered. 

HamMcation.  Sob-divlsloas  of  roots,  branches, 
loav<3S»  or  panJdoa, 

Hamifloroua.    Flowering  on  the  branches. 

Hamo'ndia .  Na  m  e d  at te r  L.  Raymond^  a  F ronoh 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  GtHnemaeiB* 

It.  Pt/rpitaka,  the  best  known  sppeieB,  it*  a 
very  pi>'tty  little  perennial,  growing  only 
thrc^e  to  four  inehet*  high,  with  the  ilower- 
«talkB  springing  from  a  dense  nitms  of  rongh, 
<lark  greea  leaves.  The  general  habit  of 
growth  of  the  plant  very  mut--h  resembles 
that  of  a  Primrose.  It  in  quite  hardy,  and 
admlrabty  adupted  for  rock  work;  but  it  vvill 
j^row  in  the  bctrder,  where  it  ii* md  too  warm 
and  dry.  It  begins  to  flower  in  May,  and 
continues  in  iiloom  nearly  the  wd^ole  summer. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees,  wbonee  it  \vaH 
Introduced  about  IQOO.  Parkinson  deserlbes 
it  as  the  *'  Blew  Bi^ares  Fares  with  Borage 
leaves."  The  flowers,  bowpver.  are  not  blue, 
but  pale  lilac  ;  propagated  by  root  division,  or 
from  bootl. 

Hamoae.     Divided  lnt<r>  many  branehes. 

^Rampion  iCampamda  Hapunruliin).  A  hartly 
biennial,  the  Jleshy  roid^  of  wliirb  are  uned 
in  salade,  either  boiled  or  In  a  raw  state.  The 
leaves  are  also  blanebed  and  used  in  winter 
Balads.     It  iti  very  little  euitlvated. 

Rain's  Head.  A  popular  name  for  Cifpripedkim 
arieHnum. 

Hamatead.  One  of  the  common  names  of  Lin- 
atia  vulgaris, 

HamuIosQ.  Bearing  many  small  twigs,  or  small 
brani'bos. 

Ha^ndia.  Named  after  J.  Rimd,  a  London  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiiict'iT. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  evergreen 
shrubs,  tmtives  of  the  East  Indies,  and  allied 
to  Gardenia.  They  are  rarely  grown  ai*  flow- 
ering or  ornamental  plants.  The  powdered 
root  of  some  of  the  speeies  is  sold  as  Indian 
Cockle,  and  is  used  to  intoxicate  or  stupefy 
fish,  which  permits  their  easy  capture. 

Ranuocula'oeae,  A  largo  natural  ortler  of  her- 
baceous* herbs,  rarely  shrub.^  or  ellmbers, 
with  radical  or  alternate  leaves,  very  fre- 
quently nmch  cut  or  divided.  The  species 
are  nunn*rous  in  Europe  and  northern  Asia, 
and  less  so  in  North  America.  There  are  also 
a  few  found  In  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Throughout  the  onier 
there  is  a  tendeut^y  to  an  acrid,  caustic  and 
more  or  less  poisonous  principle,  volatile  in 
the  foliage  but  virulent  in  the  r<M>ts.  The 
narcotic  and  poisonous  qualities  of  th*^  Aco- 
nitos  are  well  known.  There  are  about  forty 
genera,  and  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  spe- 
cies. The  well-known  garden  plants,  Ac&ni- 
turn,  Clt^matia,  Anrmon*:,  Pfrmiia,  antl  Ranun 
cuius  are  good  examples, 

Hanu'notdus.  Buttercups  Goh!on  Cup.  King's 
Cvip,  and  ('row foot.  From  rana,  a  frog ;  mtmy 
of  the  apeeios  inhabit  marshy  pbices  fre- 
quented by  frogs.     Nat.  Ord.  HanuitctiUiCtw. 
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The  species  may  be  divided  Into  two  kinds : 
border  powers  and  Jlori.sts*  flowers.  The  lat- 
ter con^li^t  of  some  imndred.s  of  the  varieties 
obtaljied  from  the  species  HanunruluM  Asiatic 
cus,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  t ulcerous 
roots,  which  is  rather  too  tendtT  to  eitdun5 
the  winter  iu  the  open  air  without  8oiue  kind 
of  protection.  The  wild  plant  grows  natural- 
ly in  Persia,  in  meadow**  which  aie  moii=»t  dur- 
ing winter  and  in  tiie  growing  season,  but  dry 
during  a  great  [lart  of  summer.  The  usual 
season  for  plant  lag  tiie  Kan  un  cuius  is  friini 
Sept<^?miM?r  to  Novemlx^r.  The  root^  may  be 
p  aoed  alxiut  four  inches  apart  each  way,  cov- 
ered with  two  Intdies  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  other  material,  dming  stiver© 
frosts.  The  plants  will  eome  into  flower  In 
June,  and  when  the  leaves  wither  the  roots 
may  ]m  ta.ken  up,  dried  in  the  sha^ie,  and  pre* 
served  in  a  diy  place  till  they  are  wanted  for 
replanUiig.  .\s  tho  plant  seeds  freely»evi*n 
when  rtv' mi-double,  new  sorts  without  end 
may  be  raised  from  seed,  whleh  tuay  b<»  sown 
in  pots  or  flat  pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered, 
and  idtwi"?*!  in  a  c«hJ  frame.  The  conimoa 
mode,  however,  of  pnjpagatlng  the  Baouneu- 
lus  is  by  se|iarating  the  t>flfsets  from  the  larger 
roots.  Several  of  the  sjiecies  are  weeds*  with 
us,  and  common  in  moist  pastures,  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe  at  an  eurlyday. 
Tliey  have  lieeome  extensively  naturalized,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  a  nuisance  to  farmers  In 
some  places,  and  are  popularly  known  as 
Buttercups.  R.  acris  Jfore-ptmio,  the  Yellow 
Bachelor's  Buttons,  is  a  profuse  flowerer,  the 
blusfioms  being  in  button-like  rosettes,  and 
Buttercup  yellnw  In  color.  The  double  vari- 
ety of  R,  AamUifoUiu*,  is  known  In  Britain  aa 
**  Fair  Ma  ds  of  France  '*  and  **  Fair  Maids  of 
Kent,'*  and,  with  the  foregoing  species,  is  an 
excellent  and  oniameutal  border  plant,  flour- 
ishing best  in  a  deep,  moist  kwim.  /?.  am- 
plejncaulm,  is  a  most  beautiful  herbaceous* 
plajit,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  with  glau- 
cous-gray foliage,  and  pure  white  blossoms  an 
inch  or  more  across,  with  bright  yellow  cen- 
ters. It  also  grows  best  In  a  deep,  moist 
loatn,  and  is  the  better  for  the  protection  of 
a  cold  frame  during  winter. 

Rape.  Brasmea  napus.  A  hardy  biennial  mjuae- 
times  grown  in  gardens  as  a  satad  plant. 

Rapha'nus.  Badlsh.  From  ro,  quU-kly.  and 
phaimmnd,  to  api>ear;  alluding  t4>  the  ottlek 
gerniioaUon  of  the  seeds.  Nat*  Ord.  Cruei' 
ferm. 

A  very  useful  and  widely  grown  genus  of 
plants,  including  the  vvoll-known  Radvth  of 
the  garden.  R.  caudaiits,  the  Kat-tttll  RadUli, 
said  to  be  a  native  fif  Java,  is  commonly  culti* 
vated  in  the  West  Indies  for  Its  edible  pods. 
For  culture,  ete.,  see  Ratiitik. 

Ra'phia.  From  the  native  name  of  the  Ma«la- 
ga-SL'ar  st^cles.     Nat.  Ord.  Palmace(F, 

The  .-^t^Gcies  forming  the  genus  of  Palms  aro 
conllned  to  thrpe  very  limited  but  widely 
separated  local  itles;  one,  R,  tmUgtra,  being 
found  onlv  on  the  banks  of  the  Low»'r  Amazon 
and  ParaKiversin  Brazil  •  another.  R,  tt^tiTVra, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  while  the  third, 
R.  Rupn,  is  only  known  as  a  eultlvtite<l  plant 
in  MadagfiSi'ar  and  the  neighboring  tslaudii. 
All  three  Inhabit  low,  swampy  lands  in  tho 
vicinity  of  the  sea  or  river  Ninks,  within  the 
Influence  of  the  tides.      They  have  stout,  uo- 
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%rm  hI.  ringed  trunks  of  no  great  height,  and 
bear  glgfintie,  piniuiti',  npiny  leavos,  often 
fifty  or  more  f*?et  in  length,  and  erect,  bo  that 
the  entire  treijs  an?  ©oni«^ttme8  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  hij^h.  The  tJower  spikes  are  alpo  of  Jarge 
eize  anci  much  branched,  hanging  dowa  from 
among  the  leaves,  and  meHsuilng  as  much 
06  six  feet  in  Jertgtli,  the  hra.ni*hes  being 
arranged  in  two  ^jppttslto  rows,  and  the  ulti- 
mate  ones  bearing  the  tlower»rea«ml>]ing  flat- 
tened catkins.  Both  sexes  are  borne  on  the 
samp  bptke.  The  fruit  spikes  sonietiraes 
weigh  an  much  as  two  or  thrne  hundred 
pounds  and  bear  a  lar^e  uynibcr  of  one-seeiled 
fruits  rather  larger  than  eggs,  eovered  with 
shining,  bony,  in><ihipping  scales.  These 
Palms  f  urnifth  mati_^dal  for  a  great  variety  of 
useful  purposeSt  such  as  th*'  Tnainifactore  of 
ha.Hkels,  bcixes*  mat^«  ro[>e,  bags,  etr  ,  besides 
thjiteh  for  houses  and  other  uses.  While  one 
\  H.  vinifern  >  produces  Palm  wine  in  abuudanee, 
anutht^r  [ft.  Rnjjfiu)  has  furnished  the  gardener 
with  his  best  tying  nmt^riaL  This  speeios 
\va>i  introduced  from  Madagasear  in t»>  England 
a^  long  ag*>  as  1820,  but  it  has  ordy  beon  within 
the  past  ten  years  that  its  great  value  as  a 
fibre- producing  plant  has  }»uhi  known  oulHUle 
of  its  native  liome*  BdJ^a,  as  a  iyiiig  jnaterial 
for  plants,  either  In  Uu*  grm:n-hcnjrie  or  the 
garden,  siip*>rs«'des  Cuba  bast  and  Eusj^la 
matting  to  eiii*h  an  exti^nt  ttuit  tliese  llbres 
at^  now  rarely  used  for  this  purpose.  It  may 
be  added  itere,  tlmt  Dr.  Vt^n  Martins*  the 
gi'eat  authority  on  Pahnat'eous  plants,  re^ 
moved  the  above  niejiti«»nrHi  three  species 
from  Sftgitji,  and  jilHced  them  together  under 
the  gtuierit?  name  Raphkt,  Smjus  RuJUa,  and 
Rnphia  Ruffia^  are  therefore  one  and  the  same 
planL  Tliese  Palnis  require  a  Idgh^  moist 
teuiperature  tor  perfect  development.  Propa- 
gated l>y  seeds. 
Raspberry.    See  Rubas, 

Raspberry- jam  Tree.  The  Amcia  amminata, 
of  WHHiein  Austrulia,  fn>m  whleh  is  obt^ine^i 
a  hard,  heavy  wood,  Tif  ith  an  odor  resembling 
Rasp  berry -jam. 

Rattan  Gaiie.  A  common  name  for  CalamuM 
Drttro,  and  other  siJeoies» 

Rat  tail  Palm.    See  Rhapis, 

Rattle.  Red.  A  common  name  fur  Pedk^tlaris 
nnjivaticn. 

Rattle,     Yellow.     RhirmnthiM  Crist a-galti. 
Rattlesnake  Grass.     Oltfeeria  Vatuuknsin. 
Rattlesnake  Orchid.     See  Photidota. 
Rattlesnake  Plantain.     A  loral  name  for  Good- 

Rattlesnake  Root.     Xnbainn  tdhitM. 

Rattlesnake's  Master.  ErifnqiumTncciFfoUum ; 
also  a  local  name  for  LiairtM  Bairiona  and  L. 
gquarroMit, 

Rattlesnake  Weed.     Hieradum  venosttm. 

Ravena' la.  StUd  to  be  the  native  natne  of  the 
plattt  in  Maiiagttscar.     Nat.  Ord.  Sciiuminea, 

A  genus  comprising  two  splendid  ortiA- 
mental  sti»ve  plants  very  much  resembling 
the  Musa.  One  is  a  natives  of  northern  Brazil 
and  Guiana,  the  other,  R.  ^fad4^4JasrarienHiM, 
as  the  name  implies,  of  Madagascar.  This 
noble  plant  Is  called  by  the  French  the 
•'Traveller's  Tree''  on  m*count  of  the  water 
which   is    etored    np   in    the    large    cup-like 
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sheaths,  and  wliieli  is  &ought  for  by  travelers 
to  allay  their  thu>t.  The  seeds  are  edible, 
and  the  blue  pnlpy  aril  surrounding  them 
yields  an  essential  oil.  fciyn.  Uraniu  ttptchtia, 
Ravene^a  HildebraDdtil.  The  only  described 
species  Is  a  neat,  slender  Palm,  nearly  allied  to 
Hyaphorbe^  It  is  a  native  of  the  Comoro 
Islands,  whence  It  was  introduced  In  1878* 
It  is  n  very  gr*i4?*'ful,  ornainerital  si)ecies»  la 
habit  like  some  of  the  Vhamtmlorens. 

Ray.  Parts  diverging  in  a  circle  from  a  central 
point*  The  outer  flowers,  when  differently 
formed  from  the  inner  in  umbels. 

Ray  Grass  or  Rye  Grass.     Lolium  permme. 

Receptacle.  That  purt  of  the  fruetifloation 
whitdi  supports  the  other  parts. 

Reclioate.  Turned  or  cuned  downwards  so 
thai  the  upper  pan  rests  on  the  ground  or 
some  other  object,  as  the  branches  of  many 
trees. 

Recurved,     Bent,  but  not  rolled,  backwards  or 

outwards. 
Red  Bay.     LatiniA  CnroUnefiHUf. 
Red  Bud,     CrrnJi  Ctifutdenitvt, 
Red  Cedar.     Bee  «/uiii/«-ra8  Virffiniana. 
Red  Gum  Tree.     Euatb/phm  resinijtora. 
Red-Hot  Poker.     See  Tritomn. 
Red  Lac.     Rhim  Burct-dan^n, 

Red  Root  or  Blood  Root,  Popular  names  for 
the  fleshy  rhizomes  of  ^Sanguitmrin  Canadeimis, 
See  also  CeanofhiiSt  and  Lwrnimlhe/t, 

Red  Spider.    See  InseclH. 

Red  Top.  The  oommon  name  of  Agrostin  tvj- 
(jttriH,  which  see. 

Red  Wood.  An  East  Indian  dye-wood,  the 
produce  of  Pierocin'puA  itanialintiA^  which  see. 

Reed.     See  PhrtigmifeH  and  Anmdo. 

Reed.  Indian,  or  Indian  Shot.  Common  name» 
f«»r  Canna  Ltdica. 

Reed-mace.     Typha  latifolia, 

Reeve'sia.    Named  for  Jofm  RetmB,  F.  L.  5.,  of 

Canttm,  a  zealous  botanist.      Nat.  Ord.  Ster^ 
culiiteetT, 

A  genus  of  green-house  tr€*eft,  natives  of 
Eastern  Asia.  R.  thj/rHoiden,  the  only  intro- 
fluced  species,  is  Ji  very  handsome  treo  wltb 
white  or  cream-coloreti  llowors  ami  altiirnate, 
br  .adlv-lanceolate  leaves.  Introduced  from 
China  hi  IH2fi. 

Reflexed.  Abruptly  hf^nt  outwards,  or  back- 
wards. 

Refracted.  Bent  suddenly,  so  as  to  appear 
broken  at  the  b^md. 

Rege'Ua.  NamcMt  nfter  Dr.  E.  Rnjel,  Superin* 
tend(*nt«if  the  Botarde  Gardens  at  St.  Peters* 
burgh.     Nnt.  Ord.  Mi/rtiU'nr. 

A  genus  4>f  green-house  shrubs,  with  the 
hal>lt  of  Bfaufortia,  natives  of  western 
Australia.  R.  eititUn,  the  only  intniducod 
species,  forms  a  haiidsotrii*  spretwtlng,  more  or 
less  pubi^seent  or  hairy  shrub,  with  bright  red 
llnwers  In  sfnalltleriHi*  globular  heads.  Propa- 
gate<l  bycutlingH  of  the  half-ripened  sht-iots. 
Introduced  in  1H7I. 

Regular.  Uniform  mid  symmetrloal  In  shape  of 
structure. 
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Hehma'nnia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joneph  Reh- 
pumuj  a  |»hyBician  of  St.  Potersburgh,  177^- 
1831.     Nat.  Onl.  SiTapkulariacem. 

A  genuB  of  two  spt^cieB  of  hardy  porermial 
plants,  natives  of  China  and  Japan,  iJ,  Ckin- 
e7iM»  is  a  very  handyonn\  dwarf-growiujyr  plant, 
pruductng  in  sumnuT  large  tubular  flowers  of 
a  purplish  color  stripod  with  a  darker  hu*5.  It 
sucecodB  best  planted  in  it  moist,  shady  border, 
ftnd  n»qulres  i4>  bo  wintered  undiT  glass*  It 
1;^  iuortia^^'d  by  cuttings.    Syn.  R.  iflutinosa: 

Rei'dta.    An  honorary  name.  Nat.  Ord.  Euphor- 

A  gtinud  of  about  a  dozen  species  of  green- 
house shrubs,  allied  to  Phi/Uanthtm,  and  by 
some  authors  Included  under  that  genus. 
They  are  small  busheft,  having  slender  twigB 
furnished  with  numerous  small,  entire  leaves, 
bearing  In  their  axils*  either  singly  or  in 
clusters,  small  greenish  or  whitish  flowers 
tipped  witli  pink.  Some  vf  the  species  are 
very  pretty,  though  not  considered  useful 
flowering  plants.  They  are  mostly  natives  of 
the  East  Indiei^.  Tliey  wore  first  introduced 
in  IWJi,  and  are  propagated  by  root  cuttings. 

Reindeer  Moss.    See  Liehm. 

Reine'ckea.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  RHneckp,  a 
successful  cultivator  of  tro|iieal  plants.  Kat, 
Ord.  Liliace(F,. 

R.  canieu,  formerly  called  Sanseviera  rnrnea, 
the  only  known  species,  is  a  very  pretty^  hardy, 
lierbaceous  pt^renniai  inhabiting  the  marshy 
districts  of  Japan.  It  has  grassy  leaves  sIk 
inches  tc*  a  foot  long,  fn>ni  tlie  midst  of  which 
arises  a  flower  stalk  three  or  four  feet  high, 
l>i*aring  a  number  of  rose  colored,  or  purple, 
fragrant  flowers,  each  seated  in  the  axil  of  a 
bract*  The  plants  are  well  adapted  for  tho 
atpiarium  or  margins  of  fountains.  A  beauti- 
ful variegated  variety  i»  in  cultivation,  but 
requires  to  be  pot- hound,  or  grown  in  poor 
sandy  soil,  or  lime-rub hish,  to  retain  its  varie* 
gut  ion.     Propagated  by  offsets. 

Rein  Orchis.    See  Habennria, 

Reinwa'rdtia.  Named  after  K.  G,  K.  Rem- 
iptirdU  once  director  of  the  Botanie  Garden  at 
Leyden»     Nat.   Ord.  Linacta^ 

A  genua  found  in  the  mountain  regions  of 
India,  consisting  of  three  species  which  were 
formerly  included  under  Linum^  but  from 
which  they  dilTer  botanical ly.  R<  trigumm 
(syn.  lJmim}l^  an  ©reot branching.  d-H-tdueiis- 
leaved  bush  cultivated  forttshandsnniM  yeJlow 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  one  and  a  half  in.  lu^s 
across  and  are  all  the  more  highly  [uiz.  d  that 
they  ar«>  produced  freely  In  winter.  Easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  pieces  of  the  creep- 
ing root.  R.  tetraginum  is  a  later  Introductbui 
from  the  mount^nsof  India.  It  bits  alternate, 
deep  green  leaves,  its  beautiful  yellow  and 
orange  flowers  being  borne  live  or  six  at  a 
time  on  each  braneh,  in  terminal  or  axillary 
racemes.  It  is  an  excellent  free-flowering 
winter  gi*een-hou8o  plant. 

Rena'nthera.  From  ren,  a  kidney,  and  anihera^ 
an  anther  or  pollen-bag;  in  allusion  Ui  the 
kidney  or  reniform  shripe  of  the  anthers  or 
pijllen  masses.     Nat.  Or<L  Otchkiacetr, 

A  small  genuA  of  epiphytal  Orehidji,  mostly 
rare,  and  exceedingly  Jieautlful,  R.  I^ntii  Is  a 
remarkable  species,  a  native  ol  Borneo.  This 
Bpoeies  grows  to  a  great  height,  and  has  loaves 
from  two  to  three  feet  long,  with  penduloua 
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flower  stems  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length, 
clothed  with  numerous  large,  conspicuous 
flowery  resembling  some  large  Insect.  It  is 
allied  to  Vanda,  and  requires  to  l'>e  grown  in  n 
high,  fAoist  tern pe rat unn    Introduced  in  1843, 

Reniform.    Kidney -shaped  In  outline. 

RepenB.     Creeping. 

Replicate.     Folded  backwards. 

Resctie  Graas.  Bromus  Sekrtr44?rL  A  valuable 
forage  grass,  thriving  in  any  soil,  but  prefer* 
ring  that  which  is  wet  or  mol^t. 

Rese'da.  Mignonette.  From  reseda^  to  calm 
or  appease.  The  Latins  considered  its  appli* 
cation  useful  in  external  bruises.  Nat.  Ord. 
Remdac/ew.  For  description  of  this  gen  tug  see 
Mignonette. 

Reseda'cese.  A  natural  order  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herlirt,  with  ait^^rnate,  eating  or  pin- 
nate ly-div  id  eij  leaves,  and  minute  gland-like 
stipules.  Thi>y  are  natives  chiefly  of  Europe, 
northern  AfHca  and  Western  Asia,  but  a  very 
few  occur  in  southern  Africa  and  northwest 
America.  R.  bUeola,  the  wild  yellow-wee*i, 
t>r  Dyor's-weed,  was  formerly  In  great  demand, 
affording,  as  It  does,  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
The  order  contains  abcmt  six  genera  and 
thirty  species. 

Reain  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Bur^ertk 
iirumintita,  and  B.  giimmifera,  Damtnara  AwS' 
irnliM^  Guiacum  q/)fci'«ttfc,  etc. 

Reatbarrow.    See  fhionin, 

Reatla'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  p«*rennlal  herbs, 
with  horizontal  or  creeping  rhixomes,  mostly 
natives  of  .\ustralia  jind  southern  Africa,  The 
order  comprises  twenty  genera  anti  about  23() 
species,  few  of  which  are  of  any  horilculturttl 
value.  Restio  and  Willdt^nowia  arts  the  best 
known  examples. 

Re'stio.  From  rmtis,  cord;  alluding  to  the  u»*> 
of  the  plants  in  South  Africa.  The  grass-like 
plants  of  this  genus  are  used  as  cord  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  species  are  only  of 
botanical  interest. 

Restre'pia.  Named  in  honor  of  Jcmeph  £L 
Renlrep^  a  naturalist  who  traveled  in  South 
America.     Nat.  Ord.  Ort^hidncetE. 

A  small  genua  of  epiphytal  Orchids  from 
G*^ntral  America,  They  are  very  pretty  little 
plants,  with  curious,  many-colored  flowers. 
They  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  c*:m>1  house.  They 
all  flower  freely  In  summer,  and  should  be 
grown  In  pots  in  leaf  mould  and  sphagnum 
moss.  They  were  first  Introduced  in  1843, 
and  are  propagated  by  division. 

Resuplnate.  Inverted  In  position »  appearing 
as  if  upside  down. 

Resurrection  Plant.  A  popular  name  given  to 
Anujutatica  IlitrtjchuHtma  and  Selaginella  lepi- 
dophytkt. 

Reticulate.     Eesembllng  net-work. 

Retlno'apora.  Japan  Cypress.  From  retfinc, 
resin,  and  spora,  spore  or  seed.  Nat,  Ord* 
Cmiifcrt^. 

\  genus  of  very  beautiful^  hardy  evergreens* 
mostly  dwarf  and  compaist,  particularly 
adapttMl  for  lawn  decoration.  They  are 
cloeely  allied  to  Cuprensus,  and  are  propai^tited 
In  the  eiime  manner.  The  Japanese  Ketlnr_»- 
sporas  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  small 
evergretm  trees.  They  are  fine  subjects  for  tlie 
lawn,  are  hardy  tn  the  latitude  of  New  Vork, 
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and  raako  ^ery  pretty  herlRes,  especially  R. 
obhi>9a  aiirea.  They  are  worthy  of  b<4ng  larjiirely 
planted.  Introdueed  In  IHiA,  This  genuB  Is 
placiKl  by  some  boUujlst^  under  Ckam(f!4*tfparis^ 

Retuse.     Tormmatliig  in  a  round  end. 

Revolute,  Rolled  liack;  as  certain  tendrils, 
and  the  sIdeB  and  ends  of  some  leaves. 

JRhamna'cese.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or 
fthrubs,  inhabiting  \v«rin  and  tropleal  reglone. 
The  hranelH^?  are  often  thorny  or  priekly, 
with  the  llfiwers  in  axillary  or  terminal  elus- 
terSj  cymeft  or  panicles.  The  most  us<*ful 
g*^"n era,  from  an  tx'ononiio  point  of  view,  are 
Rhamntm^  and  l^Uyphun^  the  Bjx^cies  of  whit'li 
^  3*ield  mi'dleinal  jidees.  Rhamntm  dttviinmj*^ 
and  R,  tifirforiwi^  yifhl  the  faniourt  Green  In- 
dif^o,  the  Lo-Kat*  ut  China»  qtiantitieBof  which 
have  been  imported  into  LyonB  and  used  for 
dyeing  silks,  the  BhadeH  of  green  imparted  by 
It  being  exceedingly  beautifuL  The  order 
consist!^  of  about  forty  genera  and  over  four 
hundred  t>peoie&.  Well-known  examples  are 
RhiitnnuH,    CmnotkuHf     CahkUa,    Fkyiicat    and 

Jthdi'mnna.  Buckthorn.  From  rham,  a  Odtic 
word  signifying  a  tuft  of  hranehes.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ehamnacefr, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  deoiduouB  and 
green-house  evergreen  shrultB,  the  more  ti&e- 
ful  and  ctuniuon  being  R.  cathariiritM ,  common 
In  Great  Britain,  where  it  Is  niu«»h  gnnvn  as  a 
hedge  plant.  The  fruit  of  tiiis  t^ pedes  was 
formerly  in  great  demand  for  its  niedleinal 
properties.  The  Alder  Bnckthorn,  R.  Frtm- 
flu^ii,  affords  a  coloring  matte r»  and  the  most 
important  commercial  product  of  the  genus  is 
the  dyeing  material  used  by  calico  printers^ 
and  known  as  Yellow-licrrles,  or  Persian  Ber- 
ries, considerable  quantities  of  which  are  an- 
nually imported  from  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia.  Although  usually  ascrlbeil  to  R,  in- 
fodoriuB^  they  are  probubly  colleeted  indis- 
criminately frc^m  several  species,  the  unripe 
fruits  alono  being  gathered,  R.  CaroUinana^ 
(Indian  Cherry)  forms  small  bushes,  which  in 
«ummer  are  covered  all  over  with  small 
greenish  flowers,  undpe  and  ripe  small,  but 
very  ornamental,  red  and  black  fruit  in  Im* 
mense  profusion.  R.  croeea,  Is  widely  dis- 
tributed on  the  Pacillc  coast,  from  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Bacramento  to  Arizona.  It  most 
frequently  CMjcum  as  a  low.  spreading  bush, 
flye  to  ten  feet  high,  though  In  some  loeallties 
it  becomes  quite  arborescent^  with  a  trunk 
ten  inches  In  diameter.  R,  inrndaris,  of 
Oreene,  Is  thought  by  Professor  Barge nt  to 
be  a  variety  of  this  species,  and  which   he 

Proposes  to  call  J2.  cro/.^^,  var.  hviidan'M,  It 
I  one  of  the  Mexican  species,  and  is  found  in 
the  Banta  Barbara  and  Ordar  Islamls^  «(I  the 
Oalifornian  coast,  ami  also  on  the  mainland 
(Santa  Cruz  Mountains).  It  bears  black,  bilo- 
cular  fruit,  and  is  a  mtich  larger  plant  In  every 
way.  More  in  forma  tic»u  than  now  exists, 
ba&ed  upon  field  observtition  upon  the  differ- 
ent California  speei**rt  of  Rtiamuus,  is  very 
deBir&ble.  Proper  Umllaticui?*  of  the  different 
species  and  varieti4*s  are  still  doubtful,  and 
really  nothing  Is  known  of  the  life  histories  of 
these  plants. 

R haphldo 'pbo ra*  F r<  i  m  raph idon,  a  n ee cl  Je ,  and 
phero,    t**  bear;    alluding   lo   th^   n»*edle-Hkei 
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hairs  widch  abound  In  all  parts  of  the  plants. 
I       Nat.  Ord.  Aroidem. 

A  large  genus  of  climbing  stove-hous© 
sbrnbs,  with  very  large  rooting  branehes, 
natives  tif  tropical  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Pacillc  Islanils.  A  few  sjwcies 
are  cultivated  in  plant-stoves  to  cover  walls 
or  dead  stems  of  trees,  but  they  are  ratlier 
eoarse,  except  In  large  collections. 

Rhapidopliy^llutn.  From  Hirt/rCs,  a  needle,  and 
pki^Uon,  a  leaf;  In  reference  to  its  resemblance 
to  the  genus  Ithapis,  both  producing  suckers 
fr<"ely — a  elmracter  by  no  means  common  in 
the  Palm  family. 

R.  JJystrij-  ("blue  Palmetto),  a  low- growing 
speries  with  a  short  erect  or  ereepiug  trunk, 
Is  a  native  of  tlve  Southern  Htates,  and  is 
kU'iwii  in  eultivatitm  as  ChamaropH  HyHtrLe. 

Rhaphio'lepie,  Indian  Hawthorn.  Yrmnrhapifk^ 
a  needh",  and  iepm,  a  scale;  alluding  to  tiie 
subulate  bracts*  Erroneously  spelled  Rnphio- 
lejiis.     Nat.  Ord.  Rosace*r. 

A  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  found  in  China 
and  Japan.  They  are  nearly  allied  to  Cratagits^ 
from  whh  h  they  are  tlistingui&hed  by  their 
flowers  being  produced  in  panicles  instead  of 
clusters,  R.  Indk'a  and  it.s  varieties  are  nearly 
smooth  evergreen  sliruba,  with  fiht>rt  terminal 
panieles  t>f  white  or  pink-tinted  flowers  of  the 
slae  of  tht^se  of  the  Hawthorn.  They  have 
been  introduced  into  the  green-house.  R. 
Japonieat  is  a  beauiiful  large-leaxed  s^Tceies, 
forming  a  bush  from  &ix  to  ten  feet  high,  and 
commtmly  cultivated  by  the  Japanese,  who 
plant  it  either  with  Azaleas  and  other  bushes, 
at  singly,  as  it  fornis  a  beautiful  object  wh«'n 
cove  re  1 1  with  Its  numerous  bouquets  of  dark 
crimson  liowers.  Hardy  In  the  vlcirdty  of 
New  Y<vrk  with  slight  protection.  They  are 
propagated  by  seed.   First  Introduced  in  1664, 

Rlia'piB,  From  rhapw^  a  needle ;  rr^ferring  to 
t!ie  needle-like  segments  of  the  leaves,  Nat. 
Ord.  PalirmcefP, 

A  small  genue  of  Palms,  elosely  allied  to 
ChamcBrap»,  They  are  nearly  all  natives  of 
Eaatem  Asla^  and  mostly  of  dwarf  habit  atid 
slender  growth.  One  id  the  species,  R,  flaftel^ 
liformis^  is  popularly  known  as  Eattjin  Palm, 
and  furnishes  the  walking  canes  so  common 
on  the  streets,  R,  htimiluH,  is  a  rare  and  beau- 
tiful species,  not  often  seen  in  collections, 
and  is  propagated  by  suckers.  First  Intixi- 
duced  In  1765, 

Rhapo'nticuin,  From  Rka,  the  old  Greek  no  me 
for  Khubarb,  and  Pimiictm,  of  Pontus.  Nut. 
Ord.  CompoHiitt, 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  on© 
or  two  of  whlcli  are  cultivated  in  full  collec- 
tions of  hardy  hcrbacetms  plants.  R.  cyna- 
rotdc»,  a  species  introducecl  from  the  Pyrenees, 
growing  three  or  more  feet  In  height,  has  a 
stout  stem  and  large  leaves,  covered  under- 
neath with  silvery  down.  R.  pukhrum^ 
is  another  very  showy  species  from  the  C^m- 
easus.  They  iire  suitable  plants  for  borders, 
the  margins  of  gronj's,  c»r  for  Isolation,  and 
are  easily  Increased  by  division. 

Rhea.  A  name  given  to  Bahmeria  nivea,  and  B. 
utilia, 

Rhe'um.      Bhubarb,      From  Rha,  the  Russian 
name  of  the  riv^r  Volga,  near  whieh  the  Bh\i- 
barb  was  founcL     Nat.  Ord.  PnlugfmaretT, 
Home  of  the  species  ot  this  well-known  genua 
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have  boon  cultivat^tl  from  the  earliest  agea 
fur  tho  rneilitinal  propc^rtips  they  pijftjsess. 
Dioscorldes,  who  was  physician  to  Aiittmy  and 
CU»opatra,  wrote  on  lt»  ajialities,  and  ret^oin- 
metnii'd  it  far  use.  Th<H  Turkish  Rhubarb,  so 
largf^iy  enii«loy(»d  in  medicine,  i&  the  root  of 
R.  paJnuHnm,  a  iiativn  # if  China,  and  is  sent  tu 
Eurupo  tlu'ough  RiisBia,  i>y  tJio  way  of  Kiat-hla. 
Itwasfoniieriy  iiu ported  frotu  Ktttt>lia,  whetire 
the  naint^  Turkey  Rhubarb.  The  TiirltH  get  the 
credit  ut  pradtieiug  this  imporUuiL  ariklo  of 
commnree,  when,  in  reality,  it  only  passes 
throuKh  their  country.  An  Infi'dor  article 
used  Ir"  tiie  uduiteration  of  this  drug  Is  grown 
throughout  Boiitiiern  Europe,  Tlie  Ehubarb 
of  our  gardens  Is  a  iiybriU  of  H,  Rhnpontkum, 
a  native  of  Asia,  but  of  what  particular  part 
is  jjot  known,  nor  the  time  of  itw  introduction. 
It  was  first  cultivated  in  Enj^bind  by  Dr. 
Fotliergvil  In  177H,  but  did  not  come  lnt<» 
general  use  as  a  cullr»ary  vegetttble  tuitil 
several  years  later.  As  a  maricet  crop  it  has 
only  bi*»3n  cultivated  abciut  tifty  yenrs.  Many 
varieties  have  been  introduced,  for  wliich  we 
are  eliielly  indebted  to  the  Brltis^h  gardeners. 
Home  *d  the  varieties,  under  Idgh  eultivation. 
prtKlue*"*  enormous  leaf  stems;  thi^  size,  how- 
ever, i-i  hirg(*ly  at  the  expenne  of  quality.  The 
riN)ts  fif  R.  paimatmn^  and  iJ.  qfficmtile^  funds h 
the  RhiiViarb  of  commerce,  and  R.  Rhapatiti' 
cutn  is  also  cultivated  extensively  for  medici- 
nal p  1 1  r  p!  IS* '  s .  8e  v  enil  of  1 1 1  e  s;  »ec  ie  s  a  re  ve  r  y 
hands^ome,  both  in  tloMr  foliage  and  hillores- 
ceuee ;  notaltly  R.  nohih^  a  comimratively 
reet'ut  Introduetiini  from  the  Himalayas,  ami 
one  that  is  highly  prized  asad<^conitive  pinnt. 
The  radical  leaves  are  large  and  gh>ssy,  bright- 
green  in  color,  with  red  stems  and  nerves. 
The  chief  Ijeauty,  however,  is  in  tlie  bracts  t>r 
stipules  on  thtj  flower  stems;  these  are  of  a 
dedicate  straw  color,  shining,  semi-tnmspar- 
ent,  concave  and  imbHcating,  so  as  ttienlirely 
conceal  the  greenish  flow*us,  the  upper  bracts 
being  delicately  edged  with  pink.  Di\  Hootten 
Bpeaking  of  tills  8ikkinj  s|»eeies  as  he  saw  It 
gi-owing  wiht*  says  th«t  it  has  such  a  eingulaf 
and  showy  apperirance,  tlmt  its  introduction 
Into  cultivation  is  greatly  to  t>i^  d«^sireiL  Hi* 
thus  deseriljes  the  plant:  *"  Tlie  indivldmd 
plants  of  R,  nobife^  are  npwaril  of  a  yard  high, 
and  form  conical  towers  of  the  most  delicate 
fltraw-colorcd,  shining,  semi-trnnsparent^  con- 
cave, Imbricating  bracts,  tlie  upper  of  which 
have  pink  edges;  the  large,  bright,  glossy, 
shining  gre^'fi  radical  leaves,  with  red  petioles 
and  nerves,  forndng  a  broad  bas<*  to  the  whole. 
On  turning  up  the  bracts,  tln^  beautiful  mem- 
braneous, fragile  pink  Btlpul*'s  are  Been  like 
red  tissue  juipcr,  and  within  tiicse  again  tho 
short-bran<  bed  panicles  of  insigrdflcnnt  green 
flowens.  Th«^  root  is  very  long,  often  many 
feet,  and  win<l«  among  the  rocks  ;  it  is  as  thick 
as  tho  arm,  and  bright  yellow  inside.  After 
flowering,  the  stem  lengthens,  the  bractsi 
sepaiate  one  from  another,  beeotne  coarse, 
red  brown,  withennl  and  torn ;  finally,  as  the 
fruit  ripens  they  fall  away,  leaving  a  ragged - 
looking  stem*  covered  with  panicles  of  deep 
brown,  pendulous  fruits.  In  tlie  winter  these 
nak<*d  bhit-k  stems,  prcgecling  from  the  bMct- 
ling  cliffs,  or  tt»weriug  above  the  snow,  are  la 
dismal  keeping  with  the  surrounding  desola- 
tion of  the  season.  The  natives,  it  is  said, 
eat  the  pleasantly. acid  gtems,  and  call  them 
Chukar 
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Rhubarb  Is  a  plant  found  In  every  w<5lJ 
appointed  garden.  It  is  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, and  wUl  grow  in  open  sunshine  or 
partial  shade  ;  bnt  for  its  best  development  a 
deep,  rich,  well-drained  soil  in  open  sundhlni* 
is  indiBpensable.  When  wanted  ft^r  privato 
use  a  couple  of  do/en  plants*  which  can  b^ 
procured  cheaply  from  almost  any  nunjery- 
m«u,  is  the  best  way  to  get  a  supply ;  but 
when  wmited  in  quantity  for  market  purpo«%es, 
the  clieapeBt  way  is  to  sow  the  m*^d  in  March 
or  April  In  w<dl-prepared  and  richly  manured 
land  in  rovvs  four  feet  apart,  Wliea  the  piantn 
come  up  so  as  to  have  covered  the  gnmnd, 
thin  them  out  to  two  or  tliree  inches  apart; 
and  again  later  in  the  Benson,  r*ay  liy  August,  ti* 
two  feet  apart,  so  that  tiiey  will  now  stand  twn 
feet  hetw^een  tlie  platds  and  four  feet  between 
the  rows.  The  lust  thinnings,  If  ne^^ded,  may 
be  used  for  making  permanent  planUitions* 
Another  plan  of  raising  Rhubarb  frnm  seed  m 
asfoliowjs:  About  the  middle  of  March  ©ow 
the  seeds  tldekly  In  a  cold  jdt  or  frame,  in 
ilght»  fibroiis  soil,  such  as  leaf  mould,  ©o  that 
the  young  plants  will  make  fibres  freely,  aiid 
thus  be  easily  transplanted.  One  pound  of 
seed  will  be  enough  to  sow  six  3\6  sashes,  and 
will  give  about  one  thousan<l  plants.  In  f'*ur 
or  five  weeks  cifier  sowing,  tho  plants  will  bt^  flt 
for  transplitnting,  which  may  be  done  in  richly- 
prepared  beds  of  six  rows  each,  at  a  disUuie^ 
of  (me  foot  each  way.  Ey  fail  they  will  hav«» 
jnade  flue,  well-ripened  root  a,  which  may  be 
thinned  out  either  in  tlje  fnll  or  spring,  leaving 
the  plants  that  stand  at  four  feet  between  the 
jilants  and  six  feet  between  the  rows.  The 
plants  that  Jiave  not  bm^n  moved  will  give  a 
partial  crop  the  next  y<*ar,  or  in  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  niontha  after  the  seed  was  sown. 
The  roots  lifted  out  as  thinnings  shoidd  ha 
planted,  either  in  the  fall  or  sprintf,  for  a  j>er- 
manent  crop,  at  the  same  disiances  apart; 
but,  havirig  la-en  disturbed,  they  will  make  & 
weaker  growth,  and  no  crop  should  be  taken 
the  lirst  year  of  planting,  as  removine  the 
leaves  <»f  course  weakens  the  newly-planted 
riMjt,  which  h)L9  not  yet  vigor  enough  to  en- 
dure It.  The  second  yearaft4'r  plantinir*  how- 
ever, a  full  crop  will  be  obtained,  if  t)ie  Kiuund 
has  been  in  a  p»roper,  well  pulv»»rij;etl  and 
enriched  condition.  Tho  most  protttalde  and 
simple  paiii  of  Rhubarb  growing  is  by  forcing. 
after  a  supply  of  large  rot/ts  has  been  obtaJmnl ; 
and  if  foixing  Is  to  be  continued,  asuecefifilon 
(►f  such  supply  should  always  i»e  on  hand,  as 
the  roots,  after  forcing,  are  worthless.  All 
that  is  necessnry  in  forcing  Rhuijarb  is  to  take 
the  large  tliree  or  four-yearHiid  roots  frf»m  the 
open  Held,  which,  if  well-gniwn,  will  be  from 
dftt>en  to  twenty  inches  In  diameter,  and 
pack  them  upright  as  closely  tk»  they  can  he 
wedged  together  |with  light  6oll  shaken  In  to 
fill  the  interstices  between  the  roots)  under 
the  stage  or  1  etjches  of  the  green-house,  or 
In  a  warm  cellar,  or.  In  fact.  In  any  place 
where  there  is  a  growing  t4^mperature;  say 
an  average  of  sixty  degrees.  But  little  water 
is  needed,  and  none  until  the  Rhubarb  shows 
signs  of  healthy  grow^th.  There  is  no  neeesslty 
for  light;  in  fact,  the  stems  being  blanched  by 
being  grown  in  the  dark,  are  much  more 
tender  than  when  grown  in  the  light  and  air 
of  the  open  garden,  and  an?  therefore  niore 
valuable,  besides  b^ing  forced  at  a  season 
(from  January  to  April)  when  they  are  not 
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,  obtainablo  In  tho  of>*>ii  groiiiMl  In  the  NorthMrii 
I  Btntes,  Many  of  unv  ruarkot  gardoii*>rt>  and 
florist s,  who,  oncelitivingii  Bupply  of  Eh u barb 
raots,  fiiiok  tii*'ni  undt^r  t\m  b(*iichi*s  ol  the 
^ri»eD*houBe,  where  veji^etablty  or  flowering 
plants  are  grown,  realize  nearly  as  much 
l»roftt  from  the  space  under  tlif3  &taik^e  (iisimlly 
useless)  as  on  it.  It  is  also  forwaiided  in 
another  way  by  those  who  have  no  groen- 
housjo.  The  roots  are  talien  up  Ifi  tho  fall  an^l 
pac*k(^d  closely  togetlier,  as  is  done  in  fori> 
ing,  in  what  Is  known  as  a  cold  pit  or 
fi-ame*  which  is  co veiled  with  leaves  thick 
enough  lo  keep  out  tiie  frost.  By  March  1st 
the  leaves  an*  all  removedj  exeept  two  or 
three  Inches*  when  sfishes  are  put  on  the 
frame  or  pU*  By  this  Itirwarding  process 
Ehuharb  may  be  had  from  three  to  four  weeks 
earlier  than  thnt  grown  out  of  doors.  We 
have  In  thit?  article  recommended  raising  Ehu- 
barb  from  seed,  as  it  is  tiie  cheapest  and 
^  i^uickest  way ;  and  experience  has  shown  us 
thattlie  varieties  raised  from  seeds  of  either  the 
••St*  Martin's/'  ♦'Vieioilir*  or  **Lliinn?us/' 
Cfnne  true  enough  to  the  originals  for  all 
practical  purposes.  Those,  however,  who  an? 
partieidar  to  have  these  kinds  exactly  correct, 
can  obtain  them  l>y  division. 
Hbeumatiain  Root,     See  Jeffn'sonia, 

Rhe'xia.  Drt^v  Grass,  Meadow  Beauty.  From 
rkexiiit  a  rupture ;  from  its  astringent  qualities 
it  is  supposed  to  cure  ruptures.  Ntit,  Ord. 
MfUwtom€K>*m, 

A  small  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials,  common  in  sandy  swamps 
•  from  New  York  west  and  south.  The  (b overs 
are  bright  pink,  large  and  showy.  The  plants 
do  not  grow  above  si?c  inches  to  one  foot  in 
height,  but,  from  their  branching  habit,  eom- 
jilftely  cover  the  ground  with  foliage  and 
flowers. 

RMnaca'iittiiis.  From  tAm,  rhinof*,  the  nose, 
Mtid  ArnrtJhimi  alluding  to  the  eiiriims  shape 
of  tiie  Acanthus-lLke  corolla.  Nat,  Ord.  Acan- 
tkaeeiB. 

A  email  genus  of  dwarf  shrubs,  natives  of 
Africa,  Maiiagasear,  tiie  East  Indies,  and  the 
Malttyan  Archifielago.  R,  communiA^  the  Iw-st 
known  spt^cies,  forms  a  neat  bush  beiiring 
piirdrles  of  white  ilowers  ami  oidong  lanceo- 
late leaves.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  under 
the  name  or  JiMticia  noi^u^o. 

xtMna'iitJliis.  Yellow  EatUe.  Vronirhin,  rhinos, 
tiif^  n<^sp,  mid  anfhoH,  n  lloxver;  alluiling  to  the 
form  of  the  cortilla.  Nat.  Ord.  Svrophuktri- 
atvm, 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual  a,  nativcH  of  Europe, 
northern  Asia*  and  North  America*  They  aro 
Interesting  only  as  growing  generally  in  poor 
wet  land,  and  as  being  more  or  less  parawltlcul 
on  the  roots  of  grasses,  H,  Cri»ta  gatli  is  one 
of  our  rare  niitive  plants,  being  found  only  on 
the  White  Mountains,  the  alpine  regions  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  sliores  of  Lake 
Superhu",  and  northward.  It  has  nlso  btren 
found  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  in  ummvIowb 
near  East  Haven,  Conn,,  probably  lntn>dueod 
in  botii  localities. 

Rhino pe'talum.  From  rhU,  rhinnn,  a  nose,  and 
jnfifkm,  a  petal;  btise  of  the  upjier  sepal«  Nat. 
Ord.  Litiaced, 

R.  Kareiini,  the  ^mW  known  species,  is  a 
smalt  bulbous  plant  frttm  tlie  Ural  Mountains. 
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Its  flowers  are  pale  pink,  spotted,  somew*hat 
resembling  the  FniiUurm,  though  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  nmjority  of  its  allies.  It  grows 
freely  if  cultivat*»ii  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Lily,  and  in  propttgated  by  offsets.  It  was 
introduced  in  1H34. 

Rhlpido^pterls.  From  rhipis,  a  fan,  and  pieriB, 
a  fern;  referring  to  the  formation  of  the 
fronds.     Nat.  Oi'd.  PotifpotliacciE. 

A  small  genus  of  Ferns  allied  to  Pbii/&o/rt/a, 
but  dirfcring  in  habit.  The  species  are  curi- 
ous little  creeping  plants,  with  nmall  fronds 
from  one  to  Ihne  in<*hc»  high.  They  are  con- 
flned  to  the  West  Indies  ami  South  America. 
They  are  grown  in  tlm  hot  house. 

Rhipo^gonuiiL  From  rhipM,  a  rod,  and  gonut  a 
knee  or  joint;  in  allusion  to  tlie  Jointed 
stalk.     Nat.  Ord,  Lilinrem. 

Ornamental  green-house  evergreen  climbers 
from  New  Holland.  The  flowers  are  white, 
disposed  in  axillary  clusters,  not  unlike  Mt/r^ 
siphffUum.  E.  o/Vaiihi,  was  Introduced  in  1M20, 
and  is  propagated  by  cutting. 

Rhip' sails.  Coral  Ca^dus.  From  rAi/m,  a  w*il- 
low  branch  :  referring  to  tlie  llexibie  brandies. 
Nat.  Old.  Ciictacem. 

Very  curious  succulent  plants,  which  ai^ 
natives  of  South  America  and  the  Wcf-t  In- 
flies.  As  the  Opnntlas  may  be  said  to  be  ail 
leaves,  ami  the  cii  tie  rent  kinds  of  tree  Cere  us 
ail  stem,  so  the  llhipsalis  may  ije  said  to  be 
all  branches;  for  the  whole  plant  consists  of 
a  series  of  short,  round,  articulated  branches, 
spreading  in  all  direi-tions.  Tim  fltiwers  of 
this  genus  dlfTer  from  those  €»f  Cacti  gener- 
ally, in  b*dng  small  and  not  v*!ry  h/indsome ; 
they  are  generally  pale  yellow.  They  are 
propagated  by  cuttings,  and  require  the  same 
Boll  and  treatment  as  i>ther  Cactaceous  plants. 
The  species  are  all  natives  of  the  W^est  Indies 
and  Stiuth  America.     Introduced  in  1818. 

Rhizome.  A  prostrate,  more  or  less  subterra- 
jH'an  stem,  producing  roots  and  leafy  shoots. 

Rhizo'phora.  Mangrove.  From  rfci^«,  a  root, 
and  phorciK  to  hear ;  the  branches  semi  down 
roots  like  the  Banyan  Tree.  Nat  Ord.  H^*- 
zophoraccfS, 

The  best  kmiwn  species  of  this  genus  Is  a 
large  tree  inhabiting  the  muddy  swamps  close 
to  the  sea-shore  in  tropical  climates.  Its  In- 
teresting oharaeter  is  thus  described  hy  Dr. 
Hamilton:  **  In  the  economy  of  Nature  the 
Mangrove  performs  a  most  Important  part, 
wresting  annually  fresh  portions  of  the  land 
from  the  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  adding 
them  to  the  domain  of  man.  This  is  efTected 
in  a  twofold  manner;  by  the  progressive  ad- 
vance of  tliidr  roots,  and  hy  tin?  aerlid  germi* 
nation  of  their  seecls,  which  do  not  leave  their 
lofty  position  till  they  have  assumed  th«3  form 
c»f  actual  trecsj  and  drop  into  the  water  with 
their  roots  ready  prepared  1<^  take  possession 
of  the  01  ud,  in  advance  of  th<^lr  parent  stems. 
The  progression  by  means  of  the  roots  is 
olfocted  by  frenh  roots,  which  issue  from  the 
truuk  at  some  flistanee  above  the  surface  of 
the  wftter,  and  arehlng  down,  penetrat4i>  the 
mud.  establishing  themselves  as  the  pioneers 
of  fresh  invasions  of  the  retiring  element.  In 
this  manner  the  plants,  after  their  deseent 
from  the  parent  trees,  continue  dliring  their 
early  years  to  advance  steadily  forward,  till 
Ihey  have  obtiJned  a  height  of  about  fifteen 
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feet,  and  gained  a  pofiitlon  considerably  in 
advance  of  their  piirent  IrunkB.  Aft^^r  thlB> 
fewer  tttlditiorm  are  mBde  to  the  r«»ote»  but 
the  head  biggins  to  expand  in  every  direction, 
epreadfng  lt»  branches  on  all  fildes.  These 
branches,  in  their  turn,  Bend  down  iong,  sien- 
der  roots,  IHce  those  of  the  Banyan  Tree 
{Pieus  Indicaj,  which,  rapidlj"  eiongating,  de- 
scend from  all  heights,  and  reaching  the 
water,  penetrate  the  mud,  iM^coming  in  time, 
indopt^nderit  trees*  Thus  a  cttmpiieated  iaby- 
rinth  is  at  length  formed,''  The  fruit  of  the 
species  is  edibiei  and  its  ferinenl<Mi  juice  is 
mad«  into  a  light  wine.  In  Borneo  a  eoarao, 
Ltitter  salt  is  extracted  from  their  atrial  roots. 

Rhizophora'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  tropical 
trees  or  shrui»8,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves 
and  axillary  Ibiwers.  closely  allied  to  Combre- 
lacetE  and  L*/thracf<r.  The  order  contains 
about  fourteen  ^r^iiera,  the  chief  of  wldch  are 
HaUypeiaium  and  Rhisopkofa. 

Rhoda'nthe.  From  rhodim,  a  rowe,  and  anthoH^ 
a  flower;  in  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  tb»wer- 
heads,     Nat.  OnL  CompoHitm. 

A  very  l>eautlful  genus  of  half-hardy  an- 
nuals found  in  western  Australia.  R.  Man- 
giesii  and  its  varieties  have  white,  rose,  crim- 
son, and  purple  Howers.  Tliese  plants  are 
admirably  adapted  for  the  border  in  summer, 
or  the  conservatory  or  green-house  in  winter, 
as  they  come  into  dower  early,  and  continue 
lor  a  long  time.  The  fiowers.  if  gat  hen  d 
when  young  and  dried  In  the  shafle,  wili  re- 
tain their  beauty  during  the  winter,  making 
them  valuable  for  Injuquets  of  dried  flowers. 
For  perfeetion  of  growth  in  tlie  border,  the 
seed  sliould  l>o  sown  in  Mareh  in  the  green- 
house or  a  hot-bed,  and  carefully  grown  on  in 
small  pots  until  all  danger  from  frosts  is  past, 
when  they  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open 
border.  For  winter  lh)wering  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  August  or  September.  Introduced 
by  Capt.  Mangles  in  1832. 

Hho^dea.     8ee  Rohdea, 

Hhodio'la.     From  rhodon,  a  rose.     Nat,  Ord. 

A  genus  of  succulent  plants,  separated  trom 
Sedum,  on  account  of  their  hearing  fertile  and 
barren  flowers  on  distinrt  plants, 
Rhodochi'ton.  A  gernjs  of  iSrropft u/^r ww5^«, 
tlilTeriug  but  little  from  LnphftHpermum,  the 
calyx  being  less  dividei!  and  the  corolla  not 
so  open. 

R.  r^lubilf,  is  an  interesting  and  useful 
climber  either  fur  the  greeu-house  or  for  sum- 
mer decoration  in  the  llower-garden.  It  can 
l>e  increased  by  cuttings  or  seeds.  Introduced 
from  Mexico  in  1833, 
Rhodode'ndron.  Rose  Bay.  From  rht^don,  a 
ruM\  and  dendron,  a  tree.     Nat.  Ord,  EricacetE, 

A  genus  of  well-known  evergreen  ^hrube 
and  h>w-growjng  tr*%^s,  remarkable  for  their 
t>eautiful  Jlowers  and  thick,  luxuriant,  glossy 
foliage.  The  &iM*cieB  are  widely  diR'use<i,  be- 
ing indigenous  to  the  UnUed  States,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  the  Indies.  Some  of  the  species  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  others  require  the  pro. 
t**ction  of  the  green-house.  Of  our  native 
species  R.  mdximum  (Great  Laurel),  common 
from  JIaine  to  Ohio,  is  a  tall  growing  shrub, 
with  leaves  from  four  to  ten  inches  long,  ver}^ 
thick  and  glossy.  The  flowers  are  a  light 
rose  color,  neai-iy  white,  with  greenish  throat, 
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and  spotted  with  yellow  or  light  red.  R, 
OUawbienm'.^  common  on  the  Alleghanies  from 
Pennsylvania  6<mthward,  Is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  flowers  most  profusely.  It  seldom  grows 
above  four  feet  high,  but  forms  a  syrametri* 
cal  shrub,  exceedingly  ornamental  for  a  lawn 
plant.  This  species  is  the  parent  of  ail  our 
hardy  varieties,  having  been  hybridized  with 
the  Nepal  species,  R*  arboreum.  From  this 
eroBB  there  has  been  raised  a  great  number  of 
bi>autlful  kinds,  most  of  which  ai-e  iiardy  in 
the  latitude  of  New  York,  The  varieties  In- 
clude colors  from  nearly  pure  white  to  dark 
crimson.  All  the  hardy  sorts  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture, growing  freely  in  almost  any  loamy  soil, 
but  they  prefer  a  moist  situatiim,  protected 
from  cold  winter  winds.  When  tlrst  planted 
they  should  be  mulched  with  any  convenient 
material  that  "will  prevent  evaporation  and 
keep  the  roots  moist  and  cool.  8<?verai  fine 
eipecies  have  been  introiiueed  from  the  Hima- 
layas, a  few  of  them  bearing  but  little  resera- 
lilance  to  the  common  Rhoilodendron,  one  be- 
ing a  climber.  The  plants  are  propagated  by 
seeiis,  cuttings,  layers,  or  by  grafting.  Azalea, 
and  Rhod&ra,  are"  included  In  this  genus  by 
Benthaiu  and  Hooker. 

Rhodole^ia.  From  rhodofit  a  ro«e ;  alluding  to 
the  color  of  the  flowers.  Nat  Ord.  Hamamdi' 
dacem. 

R.  Championi  is  a  beautiful  green- ho  use 
shrub,  rivalling  the  Camellia,  but  of  a  very 
curious  structure.  It  forms  a  gmali,  ever- 
green tree,  but  would  probably  blossom  freely 
AS  a  shrub.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  eltiptie- 
ovate,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath. 
The  flower-heads  grow  at  the  ends  of  the 
Ijiranches,  and  are  two  Inches  and  a  half  In 
diameter,  of  a  beautlfrd  rose  color,  encloMn^ 
a  large  number  of  stamens,  These  heads 
usually  consist  of  Ave  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  growing  in  the  woods  about  Hong 
Kong.     Introduced  in  1^*50, 

RJiodomy'rtus*  From  rhodon,  a  rose,  and 
mipio^,  myrtle;  inallu^Jon  to  the  rose-colored 
flowers,  and  its  alUanee  to  the  Myrtle. 

A  genus  of  Myrtatr<T,  containing  a  few  spe- 
cies of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of  Eastern 
Australia,  tropical  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. R.  tonu^dosa,  the  oidy  cuttivaled 
species,  known  as  the  !Iill  Gooseberry,  and 
Indian  Hill  Guava,  has  ovatt»*velvf>'-  i,  .^..h^ 
downy   beneath,   and    beautiful    r  d 

flowers.  Introduced  from  China  in  i  -r 

the  name  of  Mi/rlus  Umu*nto8a. 

Rhodo'ra.  From  rhodon,  a  rose;  alluding  to 
the  color  of  the  showy  Howers.  Nat»  Owl, 
EricQcefB, 

R.  Canndensw,  tlie  only  species,  Is  a  hand- 
some, low-growing  shrub,  with  oblong,  de* 
clduous  leaves,  whitish  and  downy  under- 
neath ;  tlie  showy,  rose-purple,  rareiy  w*hito 
Mowers  appearing  rather  earlier  than  th© 
leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  cold  woods  and 
BwaropB,  New  England  t^>  Pennsylvania,  and 
northward  on  the  mountains.  Included  by 
Benthatu  and  Hooker  under  Rhododendron. 

Rhodotha'mnus.  From  rhodon,  a  rosi^,  and 
thamntyn,  a  shoot  or  branch.     Nat.  Ord.  iSW- 

This  genus  consist^  of  a  solitary  sneei«»s. 
found  in  the  Alps  of  Europe,  and  long  known 
as  Rhododfmdron  Chafmrcisttts,  It  is  a  pretty, 
dwai'f,   almost    prostrate,    evergreen   shrub, 
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with  email  oblong  leaves,  toothed  and  fringed 
on  the  margin,  and  soUtarj^  pale  purple  flow- 
ers, produced  in  May  or  June. 
Rhodoty'pus.     From  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  tyipos, 
type.     Nat.  Ord.  Roso^ae, 

R.  kerrioides^  the  only  epeeles  at  present 
known,  is  a  slender-branching,  hardy*  ever- 
green shmb,  remarkable  for  its  large,  tennl- 
nalf  pure  white  flowers,  reaembling  those  of 
an  AUhda,  but  smaller.  It  Ia  well  adapted  f*jr 
the  lttwn»  contrasting  finely   with   the    Wei- 

fflia   and    other    hardy  ornamental  shrubs, 
ntrodueed  from  Japan  in   lli86.     Increased 
readily  by  euttinge  or  layers. 
Rhoeo  discolor.    This  m  given  In  **  Nicholson's 
Dic'tiounry    of   Gardening"    as    the    correct 
Tuiine  ef  TratieHctmiia  diBColor. 

Rhomboid.  Approaching  a  Bhomb  in  shape; 
applied  generally  to  leaves  or  petals. 

Rhopa'la,  From  Roupnkit  the  Gulanan  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  Proteiu^eiE. 

A  genus  of  South  American  trees  or  large 
**hrubs,  having  simple  or  pinnate  coarse 
leaves,  eonspieuous  for  their  teciniual  or  axil- 
lary racemes  of  yellow  lltiwers,  which  are 
often  covered  with  a  rich  brownish  wooL  A 
number  of  the  speeiea  are  under  cultivation 
in  the  green-housee,  hut  chiefly  in  botanical 
collections. 

RhopalO'fttylls,  Frf>m  rhopalwi,  a  club,  and 
itiuloa,  a  pillar;  allmliutf  to  the  club  shaped 
spadix,  A  geiuis  of  two  speeies  of  Palms» 
^known  in  cultivation  as  Areca  Batieri  ax*d 
Areru  (Kenliu)  napida, 

Rliubarb.    tSee  Rheum, 

Riiufl.  S^imoeh.  Derived  from  roi«^  in  Greek, 
which  is  from  rhuiid,  a  Celtic  woni  signifying 
red;  alluding  to  the  color  of  the  fruit/ and 
also  of  the  leaves  of  some  species  In  autumn. 
Nat.  Ord.  Anacardiact'tE. 

An  extensive  genus  of  deciduous  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  United  States?,  Europe,  and 
A^ia.  They  are  all  interesting  from  th*«  beau- 
Uful  colors  their  leaves  assume  in  dying  off 
in  autumn.  R.  Tojdcoti*^tdrmit  «ml  its  varieties, 
commonly  called  Poison  Ivy  or  Poison  Oak,  are 
about  as  dangerous  as  tlie  fabulous  Upas  Tree 
of  Java.  There  is,  however,  a  singular  fact 
connected  witli  this  plunt  that  makes  it  dis- 
tinctive; some  jiersoiLs  ean  handle  it  with 
impunity,  while  others,  from  the  slightest 
touch,  or  even  from  the  wind  blowing  over 
the  plant,  will  have  their  arms,  face  and 
bodies  fearfully  and  ptiiiifully  swollen  by  it. 
The  same  is  true,  th'uigh  in  a  loss  degree, 
when  the  leaves  of  Cei<'r-y  or  Parsnip  are 
touched  by  the  arms  or  face  when  dump.  R, 
t^enenala  or  PolBon  Elder,  has  so  virub-nt  a  sap 
that  it  is  said  to  oeea^sion  fever  and  Inrtamma- 
tiou  in  these  who  eut  it  down.  Otje  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  is  R.  cotinu^,  Mist  or 
Smoke  Tree,  a  uatlvo  of  the  south  uf  Eun>jie. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  feathery  intloreHt^vnt'e. 
This  species  also  yields  the  yeUr»w  dye-wood 
called  young  Fustic.  R,  vnni4*ifttra,  aJupim 
epecies,  is  a  small  tree,  and  yields  the  famous 
I*a4*quer  so  extensively  employed  by  the 
Japanese  for  lacquering  various  articles  of 
furniture  ami  emull  ware.  It  exudes  from 
wounds  ma<b»  In  the  tree,  and  is  iit  llrwt  raltky 
whit*s  but  })ecomes  darker,  and  ultimately 
black  on  being  exposed  to  the  air.  Nothing  is 
kuuwD  respecting  the  mode  of  preparing  it ; 
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that  la  kept  a  profound  eecret,  aQ  one  of  their 
sources  of  wealth,  R.  tuphina,  the  Stag-horn 
Sumach  ;  R,  cofmlHna,  the  Dwarf  SumiLch,and 
R.  gM>raj  generally  called  the  Smooth 
Sumach,  are  all  handsome  smah  trees  or 
shrubs,  exceedingly  usefiil  and  valuable  in 
ornamental  planting  when  grown  In  a  ina-ns 
and  kept  compact  by  occasional  shortening-in 
of  tiie  more  vigorous  nftright  l»raiiches»  They 
ean  be  plan1^?d  also  with  lubniruble  effect  as 
single  spefimens  upon  Iho  lawn,  and  from  the 
habit  common  Uf  all  the  Sumachs,  of  spread- 
ing rapidly  from  underground  shoots,  they 
are  excellent  j>lants  for  (d^tlung  rocky  banks^ 
railroa<l  cuts,  and  other  rough  places,  where 
it  is  d<isirable  to  hold  the  s<jil  from  wftshing, 
and  to  shade  the  ground.  There  is  a  variety 
of  R,  qltibra  (var,  lit4yini(ita),  with  deeply 
incised  leatlets,  discovered  many  years  ago  In 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  is  often 
seen  in  our  gardens,  parks,  etc.  The  various 
species  can  be  increased  from  seed,  but  a  sup- 
ply of  young  plants  can  be  much  more  rea^lily 
obtained  by  cutting  up  pieces  of  the  stout 
roots  into  [ueces  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
and  planting  them  in  nursery  rows.  Vigorous 
young  plants  of  a  size  lit  for[«ermaTient  plant- 
ing can  be  obtaindl  by  this  method  in  a  year. 
Rhjncho'sia.  From  rhifnrhos,  a  beak  ;  the  keel 
ut  the  tltAver  is  beaked.     Nat,  Ord,  Leguuii- 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbs  and  under- 
shrubs,  mostly  of  a  twining  habit.  They  are 
natives  of  the  West  Indies,  MexieOj  South 
America,  and  India,  and  are  plants  of  but 
little  beauty,  R.  prt^etUi^ta  has  pretty  little 
half-black  and  half  scarlet  or  yeliovv  shining 
s^^eds,  which  the  Mexicans  string  into  neck- 
laces and  rosaries. 

Rhyiichoape'rmum.    From    rkt/nchoA,   a  beak, 
and  ffptt'ma^  a  S4^ed.     Nat,  Ord,  Apocynacea. 

R,   Jiiftminuidfis  is    a    verj^   bi-autiful,  free- 
flew">ru)g     and     sweet'Sceuted     greenhouse 
cUmlK'r,  a  native  of  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
In  habit  it  resemUes  the  Jasmine,  as  its  spe* 
vUhi  name  implies.    It    is   a    rapid    grower» 
requiring  only  oi*tlinary  green-house  culture, 
A  variety  with  variegated  foliage  is  very  orna- 
montid.      It  was  introduced  in  1846,  and   is 
propagated  by  cuttings,     Syn,    TracheUxipeT' 
mum. 
Rib.    The  principal  vein  or  nervure  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  in^tiole  into  a  leaf;   also  any 
llrm  longitudinal  elevation. 
Ribbon  Flower.    Cape,    SpfUalanthus  AjteiHoHtm* 
Ribbon  Oraaa.     Pkulurm  finirtdinacea  pida. 
Ribb on  Tree.     Plagki nth  iih  IhI \d in mh, 
Ri'bes.      Currant,   GooseiH^rry,      From   Rihas^ 
the  name  of  an  acid  plant  mentloneti  by  tho 
Arabian  pliysieianK,  and  which  Is  known  to  Im* 
Rh^'um  ribrn.     Nat,  Ord.  SiutifragfWfiE. 

Our  garden  vHri«*tle6  of  Curranli*  have  all 
originaled  from  R.  rnbrnm,  a  native  of  north* 
ern  Europe ;  and  the  ^ame  species  is  also  indig- 
enous to  the  fiwaraps  of  New  Hampshire, 
north,  and  west  to  Wisconsin,  The  berries  of 
this  shrub  are  uniforndy  red  in  their  wild 
state.  The  white,  bron/.e,  and  other  varieties, 
have  been  produced  under  cultivation.  To 
the  BuU^h  we  are  lnde^)t^«i  ft»r  the  first 
endeavors  to  improve  this  fruit  by  cultiva- 
tion, the  nurserymen  of  other  nations  having 
paid  but  little,  If  any,  attenUou  to  thia  branch 
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of  fruit-culture.  At  whiit  dato  any  of  our 
<;hr*lce  vud (^lio.s  were  produced  wo  are  unable 
to  (State;  but  little  iiiiprovenieiit  wus  nifwle, 
how<n*er,  previous  ti>  the  niiieteentb  centurv, 
though  the  DiiU-h  eulth'aU'd  a  white  Currant 
In  1729.  The  Biaek  Currant.  R,  uigrtim,  U  a 
native  of  niont  parts  of  ELin»pe,  ancl  abounds 
in  the  wootls  of  Russia  and  Siberia.  Cultiva- 
tion linii  iifided  but  little  to  its  quality;  its 
taste  is  peL-ullar,  und  to  most  persona  disa- 
gi'eralde.  It  is  us^ed  ebletly  for  jellies. 
R.  aureum^  the  Buffalo  or  Missouri  Currant, 
la  an  ornamental  slirub,  remarkable  for 
the  Bpiey  fiagranee  of  its  yellow  bloBsomH 
in  early  spring.  It  is  widely  cultivatefl,  and 
would  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  thrubs 
were  it  m>t  for  its  terideiiey  to  sueker  and 
s  pre  ad  i  tse  1  f  he  yon  d  bo  u  n<  i  8.  R*  i^anijuineitm ,  i  s 
another  ornamental  variely,  with  rich  crim- 
son dowers,  the  plant  grt>wins  to  a  height  of 
4?ight  or  ten  feet.  The  Goort<r"i>erry,  R.GroHi^H- 
lana,  is  a  native  of  the  I'ldied  Stat»*s,  from 
Virjjflnift  northward,  and  west  to  Wiseonsin, 
and  als^o  of  northern  Europe.  From  this  spe- 
cies most  of  ourKtii*den  varieties  have  origi- 
nated. The  iittturul  fruit  is  small,  and  has 
less  flavor  than  the  cultivated  sorts.  The 
English  have  made  great  improvements  in  tlie 
Gooseberry.  Their  favorite  sorts  are  not 
adapted  to  this  climate,  liowever,  owing  to 
their  tendency  to  mildew.  An  exception  to 
thist  however,  is  found  in  Paterson,  N.  J,, 
where  some  English  mechanics  grow  them  in 
great  perfeetitui.  P.  hirteUnrn  is  a  Smooth- 
fruited  speeies,  eommon  in  moist  gi'ounds 
from  New  England  to  Illinois.  Ujider  onlti- 
vation  this  species  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, and  its  varieties  are  now  generally 
grown  in  our  gardens.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies with  rough  or  prickly  fruit,  ctimmon 
throughout  the  Northern  St^ites;  they  are, 
however,  of  little  value  for  their  fruit. 

mb  Grass.  The  common  name  of  Plantctgo 
lant^olata. 

Bioe.    The  common  name  of  Onjza  sativa. 

Hlc^.    Canada  or  In iii an.     Zi^ininrnpiatica, 

Hice  Flower.     The  genus  Pimelia. 

Bice-pap€r  Plant,  Chinese,  Aralia  or  Fatsia 
pnpyriff^a 

Rice-paper  Plant.    Malay.    See  Stwrnla, 

Hice .     Wn  te  r  o  r  Wi  1  d .     Zizania  ctqunlira* 

Richa'rdla.  Calla,  Egyptian  Lily,  Lily  of  the 
Nile.  Named  after  L.  C.  Rieiutrd,  an  eminent 
French  botanist.     Kat.  Ord.  Arokl^iw:. 

Caita,  the  popular  name  of  this  genus,  was 
given  to  it  by  Pliny,  There  are  but  live 
species,  all  natives  of  Afrlra.  The  Cnlla,  or 
Hichardia  Afritana^  or  ACihktpirn  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopis  und  was  introduced 
into  England  In  1731.  It  is  a  well-known 
plant  of  easy  culture;  the  only  particular 
attention  it  requires  Ls  constant  watering, 
and  as  warm  a  room  as  can  conveniently  be 
given  it.  The  Calla  is  largely  grown  for  win- 
ter flowers,  and  is  of  the  efisiest  culture. 
Although  it  will  grow  and  flower  during  the 
entire  season  witliout  resting;,  if  suiliciently 
fed,  by  being  re-potted,  yet  it  is  more  profita- 
ble to  dry  It  partially  off,  say  from  June  1st  to 
October  1st.  This  is  best  done  by  placing  the 
pots  on  tlieir  sides,  so  as  U*  prevent  the  rains 
from  wetting  the  soil,  and  covering  them 
Blightly  with  hay  or  mo&B,  so.  as  to  keep  the 
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sun  from  drying  the  roots  too  much ;  or,  if  a 
position  of  partial  6ha<le  can  be  had,  there  will 
\m  no  need  of  covering  tlie  pots.  The  roots 
thus  resU*d  will  flower  more  abundantly  and 
produce  fewer  leaves,  and  thus  twice  th«? 
nnmber  of  ilowers  nmy  be  obtuiuod  from  the 
same  space.  It  is  not  well  to  give  the  Calla 
too  mueh  pot  room,  else  too  much  foliaae  is 
produced.  We  have  found  the  liest  methcwl 
to  be  not  to  use  too  largo  pots,  and  to  I'ise 
liquid  manure  freely.  When  an  excess  of 
leaves  oeeiirs,  cut  tliemoff  freely,  withholding 
water  somewhat  for  a  week  or  so  after  cutting 
the  leaves  off.  By  this  method  the  pbuits  can 
l>e  grown  closely  t^igether,  and  a  larger  crop 
of  flowers  obtained  from  the  same  space.  The 
Calhi  is  one  of  the  best  of  winter- flowering 
plants  for  room  culture,  needing  Ilttlo  care 
Wytmti  abundant  water  and  an  04*easional 
syringing  or  washing  of  the  leaves  to  keep 
them  free  from  du^^t.  The  summer  treatment 
and  n*  potting  will  be  the  same  as  recom- 
mended above.  It  is  also  a  good  plant  for  a 
large  aquarium.  R.  haatata,  the  Yellow  Calla, 
introduced  in  1859,  is  very  similar  to  the 
above  both  In  leaves  and  growth,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  color.  iJ. 
athO'tnaeiikitii,  a  species  with  beautifully  vari»3- 
gat^d  or  spotted  foliage,  makes  a  showy 
plant.  The  Ilowers  ar«  snmlier  than  the 
Calia,  and  white,  with  purple  throat.  It 
eomes  into  flower  in  June,  nuiking  It  valuable 
for  a  succession.  It  Is  also  desirable  in  a 
collection  of  plants  with  varlegat«-xl  foliage. 
The  so-called  Crimson  and  Black  Callas  are 
species  of  Amm  (which  see).  The  species 
are  all  propagated  by  offsets,  wldch  should 
be  taken  off  when  the  plant  is  at  rest,  and 
grown  on  in  small  pots  for  one  setisoa. 

HiohariiBo'Dia.  Named  in  honor  of  R.  Riehard- 
«o»,  an  English  botanist,  who  publisht?d  a 
work  on  hoilieuUure  iu  1G99.  Kat.  Ord. 
Ruhituxm, 

R,  St*ahra,   the    Mexican   Oocii-pliuit^    has 
been  employed  in  medicine  under  the  nama 
of  White  Ipecacuanha,      The  genus  contains  , 
ilve  or  six  species,  probably  none  of  which 
oi'e  in  cultivation. 

Rioi^ntis.  Castor  Oil  Plant.  From  rieimui^  a 
tick;  n^semblance  In  the  seeds.  Kat  01*4. 
EupiutrhiaeeiF, 

A  monotypic  genus  of  tall-gmwlng,  half- 
hardy  annuals,  natives  of  Africa  and  the  Eaat 
Indies,  R.  rommMnw,  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  Castor  Oil,  is  a  native  of  India,  but  is 
now  extensively  cultivated  in  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  largely  grown  In 
sou  til  era  IlUnois  and  Missouri  much  in  tho 
same  iTianner  OS  Indian  Corn.  The  produce 
of  seed  per  acre  is  alio ut  twenty  bushels.  It 
is  estimated  that  those  States  alone  pri>duce 
annually  half  a  million  gaUons  of  oil.  The 
pomace  is  used  as  a  mauure.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties  grown  in  the  garden,  dif- 
fering but  little  In  giuieral  apiMxarance,  but 
varying  In  color  and  size.  Some  of  them,  aa 
Cambogiensis,  Gibsonl,  Sanguineus,  etc.. 
have  bronzy-puri^lish  leaves,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly showy  as  a  centre  plant  tn  a  sub-trnpic^U 
bed,*  the  outer  circles  to  be  of  Cannas  in  varU 
ety,  or  C^la<lium  esoulentum.  The  plants aiPd  I 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  should  be« 
started  in  small  pots  in  the  gn>en  house  al>ont 
the  ilrst  of  March,  and  turned  out  as  eixm  aa 
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all  danger  from  frost  is  pji^t.    Introduced  In 
1546. 

Rigide'lla.  From  Hgidwi^  stiff;  ia  aJlusiuii  to 
tliH  stiffness  of  the  tluwer  stalk  wbt'ji  support- 
ing the  se«d-vess<^ls.     Nat.  Ord.  Itulacei^, 

A  tuaail  but  vi^ry  beautiful  genus  of  plants, 
natives  of  Mexico.  ILjUtmtn£a,  is  one  of  the 
most  intere»Utig  species.  It  grows  from  three 
to  five  feet  high,  with  very  broad  and  curi- 
ously plicate  leaves^  w^hiuh  look  as  though 
they  hsul  been  regularly  plaited  artitleially* 
The  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  bright  llame 
color,  idl  Issuing  friHu  one  spathe,  and  open* 
iiijionly  one  at  a  time.  The  plant  is  of  e»isy 
culture,  recpiiring  in  all  respects  the  same 
trt^atmeut  as  the  Titjrklia^  Introduced  into 
Britain  in  1838. 

Ringed.  Surrounded  by  elevat-t^cj  or  d impressed 
circular  lines  or  bauds,  *is  the  roots  or  stems 
of  some  phtnts,  the  cups  of  several  species  of 
Quercufi,  ete, 

JUngent.  Gaping,  like  the  mouth  of  a  bilabiate 
corolla,  as  Antirrhinum. 

RipariotiB.  Grow  lug  on  the  bankd  of  rivers  or 
lakes. 

Hipo^goniun.    See  Rhipogonum, 

Hi^vea.  Named  aft'i'r  A.  de  la  Rive,  a  botanist 
of  Ge  ne va.     Nat .  O rd .  Ctj  n  polv^ulacctE. 

Very  l^eautiful  green-house  evergreen  twin- 
ers, allied  to  Ipomfftt,  natives  of  the  East 
Indies.  The  ease  with  wliiek  the  many  an- 
nuals of  thl^  natural  order  are  grown  causes 
the  more  tender  kinds  to  be  neglected,  or  lost 
sight  of  altf>gether-  R.  ktfporrfiteriformiti 
(salver-shaped J,  the  Midnapore  Creeper,  has 
large»  pure  white  flowers,  expanding  at  sunset, 
with  a  fragrance  resembling  that  of  the  finest 
cloves.  Don  says  this  species  is  the  prince  of 
convolvulaeoous  plants. 

Rlvl'Da.  Named  after  A.  Q.  Rivinus,  a  botanist 
of  Saiony.     Nat.  Ord.  Pkgtokiircaee4i!; 

Green- house  evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  R 
kumitis  is  commonly  grown  in  green -houses 
for  lis  beautiful  nn-emes  of  little  bright  scar- 
let berries.  It  is  called  in  the  West  Indies 
Rouge  Plant,  the  juice  of  the  berries  being 
used  as  a  cosmetic.  R.  rivtdaris,  is  a  stronger- 
growing  plant  than  the  above,  but  in  other 
respects  is  mux'h  the  sani*'.  Prepagat-i'd  by 
seeds  or  from  cuttings.  lutro«hiced  in  1804. 
Syn*  Pi^rtra. 

Roast-beef  Plant.  A  common  name  for  IrU 
faUidisHima, 

Robl^nia.  LociistTrer*.  Honey  Bean.  Named 
in  honor  of  Jran  Rabin,  a  Fn-fu'h  botanist, 
once  lierbalist  to  Henry  IV.  of  PriUice.  Nat. 
Ord.  LeguminoHiE, 

R.  pHetuluiHiHa,  False  Acacia^  la  the  com- 
mon Yellow  Locust,  indigenous  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  State's.  It  ia  ejtleneively  grown 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  for  the  valuable 
timber  it  furnishes,  as  being  the  most  durable 
of  all  wood  for  posts,  or  where  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  earth.  It  Is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  lumber  trees,  and  1»  hn-gety  used  for 
various  mechanical  purposes.  H,  hiapida,  or 
Rose  Acacia,  Is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  hing 
nu?emes  of  beautiful  rose-colored  flowers 
witliout  fragrance;  a  marked  c*uitrast  to  the 
foregoing  species.    It  is  a  native  of  the  South- 
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era  States,  from  Virginia  s>uthward;  is  com* 
monly  cultivated  with  ornamental  shrubs. 

Rocambole.  (Allium  Scorodoprasumu  A  hardy 
peruiHiiul,  cultivated  for  the  use  of  its  bultis  In 
a  somewhat  similar  way  to  those  of  Garlic. 
Increase  is  effected  by  dividing  the  bulbs, 
wddeh  form  annually,  at  the  root,  and  also  on 
the  top  of  the  stems, 

Ro'chea.  Named  after  M,  de  la  Rodi£,  a  botan- 
ical writer.     Nat.  Ord.  CrtMSidacfm, 

A  genus  of  green-house  evergreen  succu- 
lents»  allied  to  CnmMula,  and  requiring  the 
same  general  treatnQ**nt  They  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Sev<?ral  of  the  spe- 
cies are  under  cultivation,  their  singular 
leaves  and  brigtit  Ihiwers  making  them  attrac- 
tive specimens.  R.  fnlrata,  on**  of  the  beet, 
is  propagated  by  cuttings.  KntoHanthfji  {0ra9' 
Bxdft)  coccijiea  is  placed  under  this  order  by 
several  authorities. 

Rock  Beauty.      A  common   name   r<>r    Draba 

Pffrrntiira. 
Rock-Creas.     See^roW*, 
Rocket.     Si?e  HEttperiA, 
Rooket.    Candytuft.     TbeHs  coronaria. 
Rocket.     Dyer's.    Reseda  itUeota, 
Rocket.     Iiarkspur.     Ihilphinium  qfocuv* 
Rock  Lychjuis.    See  Viticaria, 
Rock  Rose.     See  Cistua. 

Rock  Qardena.  These  may  be  b>oked  upon  as 
c<>mparatlvely  modern  institutions*  while 
EtK-keries  are  of  ancient  date.  The  latter  are 
excellent  In  their  wfiy\  but  depend  much  on 
the  nature  of  the  material  at  the  command  of 
the  operator,  and  on  being  construrti-d  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  laiids<^apo 
effect.  Although  In  Rock  Gardens  the  ar- 
rangement and  formal  distribution  of  the 
plants  are  specially  U:>  he  considered,  It  is, 
however,  unnecessary  that  artistic  effect 
should  be  altogether  Ignored,  for  tt  is  quit« 
jiossihle  to  have  a  graceful  arrangement  with^ 
out  sacrificing  the  individual  health  and  habit 
of  the  plants.  Many  of  the  best  and  rarest 
species  will  not  stit'ceed  as  well  elsewiiei'e  as 
they  do  among  the  crevices  on  an  elevated 
and  well-drained  piece  of  rock-garden,  whlchp 
In  additi<in,  affords  a  situation  for  an  endless 
variety  of  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants. 

The  late  Mr.  Hanson,  after  trying  many 
loeul  ions  and  aspects,  lound  he  could  grow 
many  of  the  rarer  Lilies  to  the  best  advantage 
when  planted  close  by  large  stones  In  hjjs 
rock-garden,  which,  Indeed,  he  made  specially 
for  them. 

There  are  f<nv  gardens  where  something  of 
this  sort  might  not  be  construct*'d  and  ren- 
dered attractive,  especially  in  localities  where 
stones  are  plentiful.  It  may  be  Introduced 
forvarl<nis  reasons,  sucdi  as  hiding  any  un- 
sightly object  of  llndtf'd  height,  or  for  giving 
diversity  to  an  otherwise  Hat  and  wnlnt^irest- 
lug  scene,  or  for  giving  a  reason  fftr  a  eurved 
line— f<ir  there  should  be  no  deviation  fmm  a 
straight  line  in  the  garden  unless  for  cause. 
It  may  also  be  snooossfully  fonued  where  the 
surface  is  gi^neritlly  flat  by  digging  a  deep 
cutting  of  an  irn^gular  outline  through  a 
piece  of  ground,  and  utilizing  the  soil  thuB 
obtain<^d  as  juoundri  of  uneven  heights  along 
the  upper  parts  on  either  side,  whereon  dwarf 
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tfiBeSt  shrubs  arnl  evHtgrf^ens  may  be  planted 
as  a  background,  a/id  for  arfrirdin^  Bhelicjr, 
The  Htoiies  should  bn  ai  rariyjiMl  to  form  eavi* 
ties  of  irrt';;alur  size  and  shape^  for  th*>  ac- 
commodation of  various  plants  from  tho  BidoA 
of  a  walk  made  in  the  emiire  of  the  ciittiug, 
up  i\\**  gradual  irilop;^*  untd  t\m  Bhrubs  or  batjk- 
ground  is  riMuditnL  Formal tiy  mut?^t  \m 
avoided  a8  inuch  as  possible  in  thf'  arran^o 
mt^iit,  and  the  Btoru»s  sliould  bo  cieeply  iiu- 
beddod  in  ordi?r  to  iitiUi  th«^m  linuly. 

The  rouk^gardfMJS  at  th*^  K**w  Botanic  Gar- 
cien.s  (London),  and  at  tlio  BoUinrc  Gardens  at 
Edinburj^h  iScoUand),  are  probably  as  tine  ex- 
am ph3.s  a.s  are  to  be  fouiid  anywhere  ;  the  lat- 
ter containing  upwards  of  five  thousand  com- 
partuient^,  tjf  wldch  over  three  thousand  are 
II I  led  with  varioua  species  and  varieties  of 
aJpine  and  dwarf  herbaceous  plants,  besides 
numerous  dwarf  shrubby  kinds  from  all  tein- 
prorate  parts  of  the  globe*  The  remainder 
with  free-llowerlng  duplicates,  placed  at  uni- 
form distances  to  please  the  eye  of  tho!?,e 
whose  taste  is  more  for  color,  but  even  to  tlie 
bi»tanical  etiltivatursuch  free-llowering  dupli- 
cate masses  cannot  fail  to  be  otherwise  than 
extremely  Interesting*  All  the  lrre^'uUlr  in- 
terstices between  the  plant  conipMrtnientsare 
filled  with  bulbous  jilaMls  eueh  at*  8peci*^s  of 
Trileliaj  Ctttlipronif  Culochorimy  C>fdoboihray 
Cifclamenj  SiHijFrhtrhium  grand{fto'niin,  ete;-,  anil 
among  them  nothing  more  pleasing  than  Irm 
reiicuUda,  whieh  flowers  abundantly  in  such 
Bituations.  Many  of  the  larger  coinpartnii'nts 
are  llUed  with &prlng41oweringbidbous plants, 
Buch  as  the  oommoa  and  Crimean  Snowdrop, 
varieties  of  SeUla,  Puschkiniat  Grape  Htfa- 
C^K  vtrmsi  Snonhjlake,  BMocodtum,  ilwarf 
Narcimu8t  etc.  After  the  spring  bulbs  are 
done  blooming  and  cut  down,  a  little  good 
Boil  Is  placed  on  the  surface  and  the  spaces 
are  filled  with  dwarf  annuals  and  shaUow- 
rooted  Bummcr-llowering  herbactHms  plants, 
such  as  LeptoHipliojm^  Ciintoni*m,  GiliaA,  M^n- 
embryarUhemuniH^  Jloioaleum  umbHhtium,  Mtfo- 
BWU9  mhiftuHf  Linaria  alpimi^  Pupnv^r  aipi- 
fium,  dmtrf  LohiliiiA^  oto.  Such  plants  are  all 
removftd  as  soon  as  injured  by  frost,  and  the 
surfaee  again  eoveied  with  a  little  fresh  enih 
to  protect  the  se**ds  of  the  annuals  used. 
Ljirge  divisions  are  also  appropriated  for 
a  selection  at  monoeotylcdonous  plants,  ex- 
clusive of  bulbs,  such  ^tn  the  dwai'f  and  ber- 
baeeou!^  species  of  Irm  and  Yurru,  also  speeii^s 
of  Cofdijlin^,^  Sparoxm,  HdoninH^  OphiopOijon, 
TriUiitm,  tprrfMrutl  OrchidH^  Conralhtria,  l^vti- 
hirki,  Ntirrhemum,  jTo/eWia,  AdfrtM,  rare  species 
of  alpine  Cnrejr,  etc. 

Every  plant  is  distinctly  Ia!>eled  with  Its 
botanical  name  and  native  e<runtry .  often 
wltli  its  popular  name  or  other  intert»sting 
ptjculiarity,  rendering  tt  at  uU  seasons  one  of 
the  most  delightful  us  well  as  instructive  por- 
tions o f  the  w h ol e  bota r de  gu rd en.  I^ very  o ne 
who  lias  s«^en  these  rwdc-plantsat  the  Botaruc 
Gardens  of  Kew  (Lond<m;,  or  at  Edin- 
burgh, is  charmed  with  the  effect.  In 
the  roek  garden  at  Edinburgh  overtlirec  thou- 
Band  species  of  pUiTits  tmve  been  grown,  a  list 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  which  was  pul> 
lished  by  the  curator  of  the  gardens  in  the 
transaetions  of  ttie  Botanii^al  Society  for 
1887-*H8,  as  having  Howered  during  1S87  ;  and 
being  not  mere  botanical  curiosities,  but  w^ell 
Beleoted  speolea  of  plantd  suitable  for  rock- 
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gardens.  Is  Just  such  a  list  as  intending  plant- 
ers w^Hild  do  well  to  inspect. 

While  destitute  yet  nt  a  botanlo  garden 
worthy  of  tlie  name  In  America,  yet  there  are 
grand  opportunities  for  such  collections  in 
many  of  our  public  parks  here,  wiiieh  would 
certainiy  be  as  interesting  as  the  unvarying 
masses  t>f  color  from  Cole  us  and  other  bed- 
uing  jihints.  We  saw  some  very  tine  rock- 
wurk,  exceedingly  well  planted,  in  the  Boston 
Public  Gardens  la  1S88,  whieh  seemed  mora 
attractive  to  the  puolic  than  anything  els©  in 
these  very  weil  i^lnnted  grounds. 

Rock-work.  Often,  on  cleaning  up  after  the 
formation  of  n*'W  grounds,  massifs  of  rock  and 
stumps  are  present^  which  are  oft^>n  difficult 
ma  to  rials  to  get  rid  of ;  sue  li  may  be  arranged 
in  natural-looking  mounds  or  sci'eens  for  wind- 
breaks, which,  when  the  interstices  are  filled 
in  with  soil  and  planted  with  bright-leaved  or 
bright-flowering  plants,  can  be  made  most 
atinu?tlve ;  or  In  locations  where  rocks  exist 
in  their  natural  condition,  they  can  be  ma^le 
highly  Interesting  and  ornament  ^-i  ^  "  -'Mng 
out  plants  of  a  drooping  or  cre*v  :  to 

overhang  among  them.      The  r*-      ■  -la 

the  grounds  of  the  National  Soldiers"  Horn**, 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  have  been  so  utilized  both 
inside  and  out,  and  are  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive objects  of  that  grandly  kept  phioe.  Purely 
artificial  '*roek-work*'  may  be  nmde  by  clink- 
ers from  iron  or  other  furnaces  lw*ing  dipped  in 
water-linie  or  cement^  whii-h  gives  a  pleasing 
drab-color  to  their  grotesque  shapes.  These 
are  used  in  building  the  •*  rock-work**  to  the 
8haj»e  and  dimensions  wanted,  care  being 
taken,  that,  tn  forming  the  upper  courses, 
cavities  eight  or  twelve  Inches  deep  and  wide 
be  left  to  be  filled  w*lth  soil  in  which  to  grow 
the  plants.  For  this  style  of  roi*k-w^ork,  in 
addition  to  the  many  plants  grown  for  thoir 
pleasing  or  distinct  foliage,  bright  col**r3 
may  be  used  to  a  considerable  extent  tii 
contrast  with  the  ground  work,  such  as 
bright  -  colored  Verbenas,  Coleus.  Lobelins, 
Rose-colored  Geraniums,  Golden  Moneywort^ 
and  many  other  similar  plants  can  be  used 
with  effect.  A  rockery  so  formed  and  planted 
oven  without  having  any  pretensions  to 
being  natural,  is  always  an  attractive  and 
Intefesiing  object,  more  esfieeially  if  placed 
out  of  view  of  formal  surroundings  of  any 
kind.    See  Rock-garden* 

Hodrigue^zia,  Named  after  E,  Rodrigutt,  a 
Spanish  physician  and  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Or<'h\dace(T. 

Epiphytal  Orchids,  natives  of  South  America. 
There  is  but  one  species  generallv  cultivated, 
R.  secujida,  which  has  flower  spikes  from  six 
to  nine  inelics  long,  with  carmlm*  red  flowers 
arrtLuged  on  one  side.  It  bbnims  freely  in  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  reipiiring  the 
same  care  given  the  Catiletja.  Introduced  in 
1820.  This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Burling 
tonin. 

Rods,  Boning  or  Boming.  This  name  is 
given  t-o  instruments  used  In  lev»^ling  giimnd, 
or  for  d»^tennining  heights  in  making  a  uni- 
form Incline.  They  are  in*l)spensabb*  when 
laying  out  walks  or  edges,  h'veling  sod, 
atid  other  operatiium  of  a  like  nature*  Three 
are  generally*  used,  and  are  made  of  e<|u*l 
lengtii,  about  tbi'*»e  and  a  half  or  four  f»»ot 
long,  provided  with  crossr-pleces,  which  should 
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he  fixed  In  the  ci^ntre  and  at  **xaot  right 
angleti.  B^foro  urting  Ihnm  it  U  luM'Gseary 
that  twci  pi  lints  Hhouhl  bi*  flxftl,  prnferably 
at  the  extrt^niu  entl^  of  tlie  ground  to  be 
leveled.  If  level  peg^  aru  Inserted  at  these 
p43ltit8,  and  two  of  Uw  three  rods  allowed 
to  rest  oa  them,  ad  many  in tt^r mediate  pegs 
may  be  Inserted  as  are  thought  necessary* 
This  i>*  done  by  a  third  person  with  the  other 
rod,  wlio  drives  the  pegs  in  as  he  is  diretded 
from  one  of  the  ends.  The  txjps  of  the  pegs» 
if  the  leveling  is  properly  done,  Bhould  then 
show  all  the  inequalities  in  the  soil  for  the 
guidanee  of  the  worknien.  As  the  light  Is 
fonml  JuoNtd*»eehiiig  at  a  riistaiice,  oik*  of  the 
roils  is  sojjie  times  made  an  in  eh  ltiiit^'*u*  than 
the  others,  and  a  small  htdo  pierced  through 
the  eross-pieee,  by  using  wliieh  many  may  be 
able  to  work:  more  oorri^ctly  than  if  all  the 
mds  wore  of  equal  lengtJi. 

Roe^lla.  African  Hare- bed L  In  honor  of  Wit- 
Ham  Roetl^  Professor  of  AinitLimy  at  A  ma  tar- 
da ni«     Nat.  Qrd.  CampantUace*F. 

A  genus  of  greenhouse  shrubs  or  spreading 
herbs^  natives  of  S<ruth  Africa;  ihey  have 
generally  blue  flowers,  which  liavo  somewhat 
of  the  dazzling  glossy  hue  of  Venus's  L<K>king 
Glass.  The  shrubhy  kinds  are  of  low  growth, 
and  rather  clifflcult  tu  propagate;  but  the 
annuid  species  are  of  very  easy  culture,  and 
only  require  the  usual  treatment  of  half- 
hartly  aimuale. 

Roeme'ria.  Purple  Horneil  Poppy.  In  boner 
I  if  rtolifi  rfamPH  R(rmt't\  professnr  of  botany  at 
l»an«lshut,  and  author  of  several  botanical 
works.     Nnt,  Ord  Papaverft^ew. 

R,  hjfbrida,  tlie  violet- flowered  Horned- 
Puppy  or  Wind  Ri>se,  the  best  known  species, 
is  a  very  beautiful  purple,  annual  flower;  but. 
unforturiatidy,  Its  beauty  is  so  very  short-lived 
that  it  is  diflieult  to  find  a  perfect  flower,  as 
one  or  twf*  of  its  petfils  drop  almost  as  soon 
as  the  fliivver  expands.  It  in  quite  liardy,  and 
only  requires  to  have  Its  seeds  sown  in  the 
open  bordi?rin  April. 

Roe'zlia.  Nameii  in  honor  of  Roe^l,  a  well- 
known  col  lee  tor  who  travelled  in  Central 
America,  Mexico,  etc.      Nat.  Ord.  Metastmi^ 

R.  Granadtmsis,  the  only  species  yet  intro- 
duced, is  an  erect  plant-stove  shrub,  with 
carmine- purple  flowers,  and  oppositf^  ovate- 
lanceolate*  huiry  Icuvi^s,  It  was  intrculuced  in 
1872,  and  is  eiiMily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Roffia.    See  Raphith 

Rogle^ra*  In  honor  of  J/.  Cfmrl*M  Roijier^  a  Bel- 
gian statesman.     Nat.  Ord.  RuhUtfeiT, 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  shrubs  from 
Central  America,  allb^d  to  RtyjukUtiu.  In 
genenilnfipearance  they  rcHembie  (be  Laura**- 
Unua.  Thi'y  are  very  pretty  green-ljouHfi 
plants  with"  bright  pink  flowers,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Ro'hdea.  In  honor  of  M.  Hohde.  Nat.  Ord. 
LHia^*r{B. 

R,  Japonica  is  the  only  known  specieg  of 
thl»  genu^.  It  is  a  green-houBc,  h**rbaceou», 
nearly  aquatic  plant,  and  a  very  fnteipfttlng 
one  for  the  green-house,  having  dark-green 
foliage  and  ©pikes  of  creamy  white  flmvers, 
which  are  succeeded  by  spikes  of  nhowy  fruH, 
There  are  three  variegated  varieties  of  this 
plants  all  of  which  are  moat  showy  greea-bouBo 
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plants,  and  are  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
}syu.  Oroniiam  Juponicum. 
Rollers  and  Rolling.  The  importance  *if.  and 
the  benellt  derived  from,  using  a  r<»ller  nn  the 
lawn,  especially  in  spring,  is  not  fully  appreci- 
ated. Freezing  and  thawing  during  winter 
causes  tlie  ground  to  heave  and  liecome  un- 
even, and  if  it  IB  not  pressed  back  firmly  with 
a  roller,  before  hot  weal  tier,  the  grass  Is  apt 
to  be  injured,  or  even  killed  in  spi>t«,  besides 
ieavitig  the  surface  very  uneven  for  the 
mower.  They  are  olso  useful  for  pulverizing 
the  soil  In  the  garden  if  it  gets  very  dry  and 
hard,  as  well  as  for  firming  in  tweeds  such  as 
OdIous,  Turnips,  et<\,  ttiat  are  generally 
sown  in  large  breadths,  and  where  they  caii 
be  used  to  a<lvantage.  They  are  also  requisite 
in  every  well-kept  garden  for  keeping  the 
walks  firm  and  in  good  condition.  They  are, 
moreover,  indispensable  on  the  farm,  both  for 
firming  the  pasture  in  early  spring,  and  com- 
paotiug  the  earth  round  newly  sown  seeds, 
etc.  We  quote  from  our  work,  *^  How  the 
Farm  Pays/'  page  4{>.  "While  you,  as  a 
»;ardener,  advocat©  the  use  of  the  feet  to 
flrrn  the  soil,  in  sowing  and  planting,  I, 
Hs  a  farmer,  adv<:»eati?  the  use  of  the  roller. 
The  object  in  both  is  the  Bame;  and  I  am 
satisfied  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  ndllions  and  millions  of  dollars  are 
annually  lost  to  the  farming  community, 
thr<  Mi)4h  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  vast 
importance  of  flrniing  the  soil  over  the  seed. 
This  is  particularly  the  ea>*e  with  Buckwheat, 
Turnips  anil  other  crops  that  are  sown  from 
the  month  of  Jvdy  until  September,  as  at  sueli 
seasons  we  vei-y  often  have  long-continued 
droughts,  and  the  soil  is  like  a  hot  ash-heap, 
and  to  expect  germination  from  small  Beeoa 
when  sown  in  such  soils,  without  being  firmed 
against  the  entrance  of  tl»e  hot  air,  is  just 
abtuit  aw  useless  as  11  we  threw  them  in  thb 
fire." 

Roman  Hyacinth,     See  Hyacinth. 

RomanzO'ffla.  Named  iti  lionor  nf  Count  Rom* 
nnzov,  a  Rus.sian  Jiolilenian.  who  was  a  patnui 
of  soientiflc  studies*  Nat.  Ord.  Hydrophyi- 
lacem, 

A  genus  r»f  only  two  species  of  dwarf  her- 
baceous perennials,  having  much  tlie  appi»ar- 
ance  of  Saxifrages,  nativi*s  of  the  sub-arctio 
regions  of  e*ii?tern  Ai^ia  and  wesU?rn  America. 
R,  SiiclvtnAiH,  the  Bitka  Water  Leaf,  the  onlv 
spec ica  yet  Introduced,  is  a  dwarf  plant  witli 
reiiiform  leaves,  and  whit<j  tlowers;  It  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  the  rock-gaitJen, 

Rome'ria.     A  synonym  of  Rt^trteria,  w^hlch  see. 

Ro'mjaeya.  The  Califomian  Tree  Poppy. 
Nami'd  after  The  Ret*.  T,  Romtifiif  Hobinnon, 
an  astronomer,  of  Armagh.  Nat.  Ord.  J^fp- 
averatxiE. 

/J.  CouUeri,  the  only  sp4»cle8,  Is  a  very 
showy,  till  I,  glabrous,  herliacenus  pi^rennial, 
with  large  white  flowers  terminating  the 
branches.  It  is  increased  by  seeds  in  spring, 
and  requires  protection  in  winter.  A  native 
of  California,  introduced  to  cultivation  In 
1876. 

Romule'a.  Commemoriitlve  of  Romulus^  the 
founder  of  Ktune.     Nat.  Oiil,  iritltice/F., 

A  genus  of  very  pretty  hardy  or  green- house 
bulbs,  rtsmoved  from  Trirhontma.  They  are 
natives  of  western  Europe,  the  Me<UterrmQeaa 


region,  and  South  an<i  West  Africa,  Thej 
reqnifo  the  protection  at  a  frttmt\  and  are 
liiereaaQd  by  offsets, 

Rondele'tia.  In  horinr  of  Witlmm  R&iukkt, 
M.  D.,  a  famous  natural  tiiBtorian  «if  Mont- 
pelller.     Nat.  Ord,  RuhiaectB. 

Beautiful  iiot-housL*  plantH,  with  white,  yel- 
low, or  reddish  llowerB,  natives  of  the  East  and 
Wti&t  Iiidiort.  R.  odorata  (yyn.  R.  ttpc^HoAu\, 
tile  most  comraon  Hpeciea,  haw  terminal 
corymbs  of  scarlet  flowers  greatly  resembling 
those  of  Ix&ra  coccinea.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance.  One  of  the  be.st 
known  in  our  eoileotionsls  R*  ammna^  bearing 
beautiful  pink  flowers  freely-  TImyare  propa- 
gati^d  by  euttingrt^  and  were  flryt  introduced 
in  1752. " 

Roof-Foil,  A  name  sugg*i6ted  by  Rttskin  Tor 
the  Housedeek,  Sf^mpenHvum  tectorum* 

Hoot  CuttiDg:a.  See  •*  Propagation  by  Boot 
Cuttings," 

Rofta.  Rose.  From  the  Celtic  rkod^  rf^<i,  the 
preA'ailing  color  of  the  Howerfi.  Kat.  Ord. 
Rosacem. 

W©  find  mention  of  the  KoBe  In  the  earliest 
'writings,  both  «aered  and  profane.  So  invaria- 
bly have  the  writert*  seemingly  been  intoxi- 
cated  with  its  beauty  thut  they  have  entirely 
forgotten  or  ignored  its  early  history  and  cul- 
ture, leaving  ue  in  profound  ignorance  as  to 
the  origin  of  some  of  our  most  highly-prized 
fipecies  or  varieties.  It  was  undoubtedly  very 
generally  esteemed^  and  used  for  ornamen- 
tation on  both  public  ancl  private  occasions. 
As  an  instance,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Bo  man  a  put  it  to  a  very  significant  use  at 
some  of  tlieir  privute  feasts  or  dinners.  A 
Kose  was  placed  over  the  principal  floor,  and 
he  who  passud  undiT  it  silently  boun<l  him- 
self not  to  reveal  anything  that  wa.s  said  or 
do n  e  w  i  t  h  i  n  :  li e  uc  i*  a i\i se  t  he  say  1  n  g,  *m  fc- rosa , 
undt'r  the  Eos<' ;  and  even  now  to  toll  a  friend 
anything  attb-nMaf  implies  that  he  shall  not 
reveal  it.  The  limit  of  this  work  will  allow 
but  a  brief  history  and  description  of  the 
various  classes.  The  species,  numtiering  up- 
wards of  one  hundred,  are  found  dif^sondnated 
throughout  A m^'riea,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Australia,  so  prulifio  in  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers,  has  not  as  yet  contributed  a  single 
species,  while  Siberia,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Kamtschatka  are  fairly  represented.  China, 
Persia,  and  India  ha\  e  furnished  some  of  the 
finest  spoeios.  From  all  this  material,  culti- 
vators have  created  varieties  almost  innunoj'r- 
able.  From  H.  spiuosiHHimu,  the  type  of  those 
Indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  nt'arly  three  iiun* 
dred  varieties  have  sprung,  which  are  known 
as  SeoUdi  Roses,  though  these  are  not  aa 
much  valued  as  many  other  classes.  Tho 
Cabbage  or  Provence  Rose  (R.  centifotia)  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  ohh^st  of  the  family.  It 
is  a  native  of  Eastern  Caucasus,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  hQ  the  hundred-U»aved  Rose  of  Pliny. 
It  was  introduced  into  I  he  British  Gardens  in 
15D6.  More  than  a  hundred  line  hyljrid  varie- 
ties had  been  produced  by  the  French 
and  English  gardeners  botwr><^n  this  and  R. 
Oallien,  which  are  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Provence  Roses.  Thi'y  are  all  very 
beautiful  anil  fragrant,  and  all  distinguished 
by  their  close*  cabbage-like  form*  the  curving 
inward  of  their  petals,  and  their  slender  foot- 
stalks,  which  give  a  peculiarly  graceful  and 
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drooping  appearance  to  the  fully  developed 
flowers.  The  Uniiiuo  Provence  is  claimed  to 
be  of  EngliHli  origin,  having  been  observed 
for  the  flrnt  time  in  1777,  growing  in  a  cottage 
garden.  It  was  probably  one  of  those  acci- 
dental variations  of  fiowers  commonly 
tiJT*med  **  sports,*'  whjrh  sometimes  take  place 
in  planti*,  one  braneh,  sho<»t»  or  suokcr  pro- 
dueing  strijied  or  variegated  flowers,  while  the 
original  remains  solf-eolored.  The  Unique 
Provence  is  pure  white,  of  full  size,  globular 
form,  and  exceedingly  fja grant.  From  this 
the  Striped  Provence  is  said  to  liave  been  a 
sport.  Its  flowers  are  white,  striped  with 
deep  rose.  It  is  by  no  means  constant,  as 
some  of  the  flowers  will  be  wholly  [)ink,  others 
pare  whito,  tlie  two  being  frequently  met  with 
on  the  same  brajjch.  The  Mo.ss  Rose  (/t, 
centifofm  «iiixf08a),  the  hlstoiy  of  which  Is  ua* 
known,  has  by  comm<m  consent  been  con* 
sidered  an  aeeidental  spoit  from  the  Provence 
Rose.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the 
faot  that  plants  pruduced  by  the  seed  of  the 
Moss  Rose  do  not  ahvaysshow  moss,  probably 
not  more  than  one  in  three  doiag  so ;  those 
that  do  not,  possess  all  the  chanicteristiosof 
the  Cab Ij age  or  Provence  Rose.  The  earliest 
history  we  have  of  it  is^  that  it  was  sent  to 
England  from  Holland  in  1596,  since  which 
time  many  new  kinds  have  l>een  produced 
from  seed  and  from  sports  of  the  original. 
The  Crested  Moss  {R.  criHtala)  is  a  sport 
accidentally  found  growing  out  of  an  old  wall 
at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland.  This  class,  like 
the  Provence,  requires  the  highest  cultivatlf  »d  ; 
a  deep,  strong,  rich  loam  is  required  for  the 
perfection  of  these  more  than  any  other  class 
of  Roses.  The  French  {R.  Uallira)  is  Indige- 
nous to  the  hedges  of  France  and  Italy.  It  is 
credited  with  being  the  R,  Millemana  otVliuy\ 
and  is  ainong  the  earliest  cultivated  garden 
Roses.  This  section  contains  a  large  number 
of  our  variegatcni  varieties,  all  having  their 
parentage  In  i?.  Gall  tea  vtrmcolor.  This  family 
is  very  extensive,  and  unsurpassed  for  per- 
fection of  form  or  rlcliness  of  color.  They  are 
compact,  ereet-growing  plants,  producing 
large,  open,  flat  flowers,  iKjrne  on  stliT,  erect 
flower-stalks,  thus  farming  a  marked  contrast 
to  the  Cabbaice  Rose.  Of  this  there  are  prob- 
ably two  hundred  varieties.  They  are  exten- 
sively grown  in  tlie  neighl_»orhond  of  Paris  for 
the  purptise  of  making  the  Attar  of  Roses. 
The  liybrid  Prnveuco  Roses  (R.  centifoUa 
hifbrida)  are  hybrids  In'twcen  the  French  and 
Provenct*  Ruse.  Nearly  ail  the  varieti«*s  ar*^ 
remarkaltle  f<*r  their  large,  well-fornied  and 
very  fragrant  flowers.  They  are  mostly  vjgo. 
rous  growers,  requiring  but  little  care  In 
cultivation.  The  Hybrid  China  Rose  (R, 
Indica  hybrxd/t)  owes  its  origin  to  the  Bour^ 
bon,  China,  and  Tea-scent4>d  Noisette,  crosaed 
witli  the  French,  Provence,  and  other  suth- 
mer  Hobcs,  and  also  to  the  latter  erosspd 
with  the  former.  The  varieties  first  obtained 
from  this  crossing  arose  from  accldt*nt,  the 
**lTet?t  of  which  was  a  systeraatic  elf«jrt  that 
resultt>d  in  producing  some  magnlAoc^nt 
Boses.  Mr,  Rivers,  a  celebrated  rosarian,  in 
Boeakiug  of  thes«  hybrids,  remarks:  **They 
give  a  hing  continuance  of  bloom,  but  never 
put  forth  seconcJary  or  autumnal  flowers. 
This  is  a  most  peculiarly  distinguished  trait, 
and  an  interesting  fact.  Impregnate  a  Bour- 
bon, China,  or  Noisette  Rose,  all  abundant 
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bloomers,  with    t)io    farina    of  a  FrfTich  or 
Proven*?**  ^c)8*\  and  you  entirely  take  away 
tho  temk*ncy  of  autiimniil  bloonaing  in  their 
offspring."      The  plantB  of  this  section  are 
of  very  vigorous  habit,  and  the  Cowers  com- 
bine all  the  proptTties  de&ired  in  the  Rose, 
vt2.,  ^i/A\  fonii,  fullnc*8S,  and  exquisite  color- 
ing»      The   Hybrid   Bourbon   {R.    B&rboniamt 
hybrida)    cnvee    itn    tjrlj^iu   to     the    Bourbon 
Rose,  whieh  is  itself  a  hybrhl.     There  i&  some 
uncertainty    about    the    crossing;  it  ia  sup- 
posed to  have  been  K.  Indica  and  R.  Danum- 
cenii.  They  are  a  ver>'  beautiful  class  of  Roses, 
large  and  rather  flat,   with  rich,  velvet- like 
petjils,  much  darker  inside  than  on  the  outside 
of  the  llower.      They  flower  moderately  well 
in  autumn.   The  original  species  of  the  White 
Kose  {Rima  aib(i\  Is  a  native  of  the  central 
part    of   Eur*>pe/  and    was    introducecl    Into 
Oreat  Brltiiin  in  1597.     The  fl<L»wer9  are  small ; 
the  ctrtors  are  whiU%  blush,  llesb  and  pink. 
They  are  readily  diatingidshed  from  all  other 
Boses  l>y  a  glaueo  us  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
wldch  appears  as  if  covered  with  a  grayish, 
Impalpable  powder,  and  h*y  the  shoots  Lieing 
jilauist  s|ilneless.      They  are  perfectly  hardy, 
and  of  easy  cultivation.      A  type  of  this  class 
is  line  I  y  represented  by  the  well- known  variety 
Madame  Plantier,    The  original  species  of  tho 
Damask    B«>se  {R.  Damtu^cena)^   is  a  native 
vi  Syria,  and  was  introduced  into  Europt>  in 
1573^     It  is  now,  aa  formerly,  largely  culti- 
vated In  the  gardens  of  Damascus  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Rose* water,  Attar  of  Roses, 
etc.     Nearly  all  the  Perp4'tiial  Roses,  now  so 
much  sought  after,  owe  their  origin  to  the 
older  nienibers  of   this  family,  which    may 
readily    be  distinguished    from  other  Roses 
by  their  rough  spiny  shoots  antl  leather'Uke 
leaves.    They  are  all  of  robust  habit,  and  have 
large,  well-fortued  tlowers.      The  Sweet  BHer 
(R.  ruhigiymti(i)  is  indigenous  to  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain  in  its  native  or  single    state; 
it   has  become   natiirallzed   jit  many  parts  of 
the   United  States.       Nnt  cuutent   witU   the 
delightful  fragrance  of  the  foliage,  art  has 
ad<ied  several   varieties  with   double   brlgia 
rose-cblored  and  crimson  llowers.      The  ttest 
of  them  is  Celestial  Sweet  Brier,  with  flowers 
verj'    doutde    and  fragrant.       The  Austrian 
Brier  {R.  lutea)  Is  a  native  of  the  North  c*f 
Italy.     Its  Bti»ms  are  spiny,  and  of  a  reddish- 
browti  color;  it  huA   a   straggling   habit  of 
growth,  leaves  quite  small,  and  flowers  of  cop- 
per and  yellow  color.      Fr<im  this  species  has 
sprung  the  Persian  Yellow,   wliieh  Is  .said  to 
have*  originati^d   In  Perslai    hence  its  name* 
also  the  Harrison  Rose,  a  variety  that  ^trigl- 
nated  In  this  country.     These  two  are   as  yet 
the    b«?st    hardy    yellow    Roses    that    have 
l>een  produced.     The  Double  Yellow  B^ise  {R, 
milphiirt'a}  is  very  beautiful  in  warm  climates; 
but  the  flower*  are  produced  with  so  much 
diineiitty   that  it  is  rarely  met   with.       Tim 
origin  of  this  Rose  Is  unknown.      It  Is  rarely 
seen  in  eol lections.    The  Alpine  or  Mountain 
Rose  of  the  south  of  France  and  the  Alps,  Is 
the  type  from  which  the  BoursauU  Boee  {R, 
Alpina)^  a  very    di-itinct   family    of    Roses, 
sprung.   It  was  origimited  by  M,  Bnursault.  of 
Paris,   in  wlutse   lionor  it   was  named,  and 
Is  remarkable  for  tho  abunclance  of  tlowen* 
it    produces.      It    is    perfectly    hardy,    and 
wen  adapted  for  covering  walls  or  trellises. 
I'he  Bankslan  Rose  {R.  Banksianu),  a,  native 
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of  China,  was  introduced  in  18l>7,  and  was 
named  In  compliment  to  Lady  Banks,  There 
are  several  varieties,  prociucing  immense 
clusters  of  white  or  yellow-colored  llowcrs. 
The  plant  is  a  rapid  climber,  beautiful  in 
fnliago  and  graceful  In  habit.  Aa  it  is  an 
annual  tiowering  6p^.^cies,  and  too  tender 
to  stand  the  severity  of  our  winters,  even  if 
protected,  it  do^^s  not  meet  with  favor  among 
our  Rose  gr owe i-s.  The  original  of  the  Many* 
flowered  Rose  {R.  muliifiora)  was  introduced 
in  1804  from  Japan  by  the  celebrated  botan- 
ist Thunberg.  Growers  in  France  and  Italy 
have  since  then  originated  several  varie- 
ties, f»f  which  R.  (irevilki  is  a  fair  represen- 
tative. They  are  annual  bloomers^  but  too 
tender  to  live  outwitixout  protraction  north  of 
Virginia,  The  prairie  Rose,  R,  sfilgera  (syn* 
R.  rubrifolut  feneMfruliH)^  is  of  American  ori- 
gin, the  type  being  the  single-flowering 
Climbing  Rose  of  the  Prairies,  from  which 
have  originated  several  doutde-flowering  sorts, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  tho  Queen  of  the 
Prairies  and  the  Gem  of  the  Prairies.  The  Ilow- 
ers  are  light  crimson,  sometimes  striped  with 
white.  Though  wholly  devoid  of  fragrance, 
they  ^vell  deserve  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion. They  are  perfectly  hardy»  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  and  flower  with  great  profusion. 
The  c»rigin  of  the  Hybrid  Climtnng  Roses  Is 
entirely  unknown, and  they  present  trat^es  of  so 
many  sections  that  conjecture  on  this  point  is 
useless.  Their  hardiness  in  this  climate  has 
not  been  tested  sufficiently  to  warrant  an  opin- 
ion aa  to  their  usefulness  here.  The  Evergreen 
Rose  {R,  iiempemrenHf  is  of  Ittdian  origin, 
though  tho  French  have  produced  many  of  the 
varieties.  In  our  Northern  States  it  eould 
scarcely  bo  called  an  *' evergreen;  *'  at  the 
South  it  could.  The  varieties  are  among  the 
most  valuable  of  Climbing  Roses,  being  free 
growers,  perfectly  hardy,  and  prochndng 
Immense  clusters  in  a  variety  of  colors. 
The  origin  Mf  the  Ayrshire  Rose  {R.  arvf^isia 
var.  acawkfm)^  like  that  of  many  others,  is  un- 
known, though  it  isgenerallycrediti^d  to  Scot- 
land. There  are  a  number  of  varieties,  all 
rapid  growers,  of  easy  culture,  and  well 
adapted  for  covering  large  trellises  or  arbors. 
The  colors  are  white,  rose,  blush,  etc. ;  unfor- 
tunately they  are  rather  t<*nder  fur  this  vicin- 
ity. The  class  known  as  the  Hybrid  Perpet^ 
ual  or  Remontant  Rose,  has  distanced  all 
others.  In  it  we  have  beauty  of  form, 
fragrajice,  depth  and  variety  of  color,  united 
with  a  I'onstitutlon  so  vigorous  as  to  endure 
the  severity  of  our  Northern  winters.  Tht^y 
have  been  produced  by  crossing  the  Hybrid 
China  Roses  with  different  varieties  of  Chinas 
and  Bourbons,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  with 
the  Teas.  This  crossing  has  resulted  in 
Imparting  to  the  more  haniy  Roses,  to  some 
extent,  the  blooming  qualities  of  the  t»nider 
sorts  without  Impairing  the  vigi>r  of  the 
former.  It  Is  a  mistake  to  suppc»se  that 
all  Roses  In  this  class  are  perpetual  bloom- 
ers, as  their  name  w*ndd  Imply.  They  are, 
without  question,  the  mfist  valuable  for 
their  at>undance  of  bloom  in  June,  ami  most 
of  them  will  give  an  oecasi^mal  flower  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and  In  fjivorable  s*Misons, 
a  fair  show  in  autumn;  but  to  expect  con* 
tinuotLH  bloom,  as  the  Chinas  and  the  Teas 
afford,  would  be  a  sitd  disupfiointment.  As  a 
class  they  are  nearly  all  hanly  in  the  Northern 
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States,  and  of  ea&y  culture,  well  adapted  to  be 
grown  either  a^  dwarfs  or  standardn,  and  can 
with  the  greateBt  certaiiUy  be  forcHfi  into 
bloom  during  winter  and  sjunig.  tU"  the  Gt^ti- 
eral  Juuiiiir  niliiotaione,  whieh  is  a  well-known 
repreHentative  of  tliln  elass^  iiroljably  tm\  aerefl 
of  grtsen-honee  surface  are  used  tor  fureing 
the  flowerii  for  wint^^r  for  the  city  €>f 
New  York  aloiie^  and  in  nearly  lik*^  pro- 
portloDB  all  over  tin'  Union.  Tho  jmrejit- 
age  of  the  DamuBk  Fnr|jelual  family  i.s  difll- 
cult  to  traeo.  It  1b  |?*'nerally  credited  in  a 
great  meiisure  to  the  old  white  and  red 
Monthly  Roses.  Tliei'e  itt  no  authority  ft)r 
tliia  supposition^  antt  no  hint  even  ai^  tx^  the 
other  lioset*  with  which  they  were  crossed. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy,  exeee<iingly  f i  a- 
grant»  and  free  (lowering.  The  Perpetnai 
Scotch  {H.  HpiiMHiMmma)  ure  hyl>rids.  Bupporffd 
to  have  l>een  produced  by  crosBJUg  the  Scotch 
Bose*  with  tiie  Danittsk  Ferpetnais*  Bui  littie 
success  has  att^ndeil  hybridizijig  these  fand- 
lies,  as  there  are  but  one  or  two  varieties 
worth  cultivating*  The  IJourbtm  or  Isle  de 
Bourbon  Roses  {R,  Borboniantn  itre  remarkable 
fur  lh*_dr  antnninid  Uuwering,  as  th(_^y  do  not 
iiowor  well  uniil  the  lirst  of  8opteRd>erj  after 
which  they  are  in  continuous  bloom  until 
elieckod  by  lu-avy  frosts.  They  derive  their 
namo  from  the  Ij^^Io  de  Bourbon,  wliere  they 
originated.  The  type  of  tlm  rat-e  is  said  to  have 
been  an  aecidontal  h.e**dllug  fr^m  a  quantity 
that  were  plan  led  for  a  hedgo  by  one  M. 
Peirebon,  an  inliabitant  of  the  island.  From 
many  of  it*  characteristics  it  is  a  supposed 
crosd  between  the  c^mimon  China  and  one  of 
the  old  Damask  Perpetuals  known  as  the  Red 
Four-season  Rose,  The  ftr&t  plaid  wai*  intro- 
duced into  Franco  in  1822,  and  at  once  attract- 
ed  the  attention  of  the  leading  Rose  growers 
at  Paris,  who  ciimnienced  its  cultivation  t^xten- 
sively.  Its  t^'udency  to  vary  was  such,  that 
within  a  short  time  a  large  number  uf  seminal 
varieties  wi're  pr<Hlyced,  from  which  somn  of 
our  most  dcBirabh*  R*>ges  have  originattfd. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malnndson,  a  light  blush  color 
(introduced  alsout  1H40^  that  has  yet  no  equal 
as  an  autumnal  flr>w**ring  Riise.  and  the 
well-known  Hermosa,  pink,  Vtf^Iung  to  this 
class.  The  Rtmrbons  are  distinguished  for 
their  fine  folifige,  eompnet  habit  of  growth, 
and  for  the  prof  union  and  long-continuance  of 
their  blooming.  Tiiey  requirr*  a  dry  soil,  only 
moderately  rich.  Thoy  are  not  perfectly 
hardy  noilhof  Washintrton,  unless  undt?r  very 
favorable  circumstances.  Of  the  perpetual 
Moss  {R.  cent(fotiai  class,  tliere  ar<*  but  few 
entitled  to  the  name,  and  those  oidy  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  Hyorld  Ferpetuals  are; 
that  Is  with  grains  of  allowance,  which 
will  bo  clu'ortully  granted  fur  the  pUnusure 
a  Moss  Rose  in  autumn  affords.  This  .sec- 
tion is  a  cross  between  the  old  Moss  and 
some  of  tho  autumn-blooming  varieties.  The 
continuous,  or  nither  second  dowering,  has 
been  produced  at  some  saeritiee  of  the  moss. 
As  a  class  they  are  poor  gmwers,  requiring  a 
strong,  deep,  rich  soil,  A  well-known  typ»*  of 
this  class  is  James  Veiteh,  deep  crimson. 
The  Musk  Rose  {R,  inoHchata\  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Roses  in  cultivation.  The  original  ia  n 
native  of  Ma<ieira,  Persia,  and  the  nortli  of 
Africa.    The  plants  are  rapid   growers  and 

Srofuse    bloomers,  in  habit  resembling    tho 
Noisette,  requiring   the  same  protection   In 
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winter,  and  the  same  treatment  in  growing. 
They  are  late  in  flowering,  not  coming  into 
bloom  until  about  the  first  of  Se]it4*mber« 
They  receive  their  name  from  the  fiu't  of  their 
having  a  peculiar  muskdike  seent.  They  lu-e 
not  veiy  hardy  in  most  Rose-growing  countries 
and,  consequently!  hav*.'  received  but  little 
attention  from  growers,  Tiie  China  Rose 
{R.  Indica)  and  the  CriniBon  Ciuna  Rose  \R. 
Hfmprrjloreifts)  are  so  nearly  allied  that  their 
history,  deseription,  und  treatment  are  the 
same/  Tlo\v  aro  botli  natives  of  China,  and 
were  first  introduced  into  Eurt^pe  in  178^.  The 
twospecios  are  the  parents  fnnu  which  a  rather 
extensive  and  interesting  family « »f  Roses  iiave 
sprung.  They  ai*e  of  comparatively  small 
growth,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  Jn  all 
their  pn>geny.  They  are  very  genenUly  knowik 
as  Bengid  Roses,  In  our  i-limati*  they  are  not 
Bullkdenlly  hardy  north  of  Washington  ti>  en- 
dure tho  winters  without  the  mostcaieful  pro- 
tection. As  garden  roses  they  are  very  desir- 
able, be ing a bun<lant  and  continuous  bloomers; 
but  for  cut  dowers  th4'y  canTsut  Ikj  highly  re- 
oommended,  although  the  deep  crimson  cohir 
of  some  of  the  varieties,  as  Douglns,  for 
example,  makes  them  grc»wn  ti»  a  considerable 
extent,  even  though  the  buds  are  smalL  The 
Tea-seented  China  Rose  {R.  Jndiett  Ofloraln), 
the  t^pe  of  this  section,  is  a  native  of  China. 
intri/dueed  into  England  in  1810,  and,  with 
the  Yelhiw  China  or  Tea-scented  Riise  previ- 
(Hjsly  introduced  into  France,  lM>came  the 
parents  of  the  best  known  and  most  ex  ten 
gively  cultivated  class  in  this  country.  They 
range  through  all  the  shades  of  yellow, 
orange,  white,  blush,  pink,  purple,  and  crlni- 
eon,  and  liave  nearly  all  a  nuirked  tea  fra- 
grance. From  the  hundreds  of  varieties  that 
have  been  protluced  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  varieties  that  can  be  named  as  best. 
Those  we  name  under  the  head  ^f  '*  Winter 
Culture  of  tho  Rose,"  are,  perhaps,  the  best 
at  tho  date  of  writing.  TIntll  1877,  no  true 
striiH-d  Rose  had  bei^j  known  to  exist;  but  In 
that  year  a  spi>rt  from  the  crimson-eoiored 
Bon  Siiene  caiue  distinctly  striped  crimson 
and  white,  and  has  continued  tL>  hold  to  this 
pi'culiKr  and  beautiful  form.  It  has  \te*ni  ap- 
propriately nanied  the  *'  American  Banner," 
and  created  quite  a  8<.^nsation  in  Europe 
from  its  decided  novelty  of  coloring.  The 
whole  class  of  Teas  are  the  mcist  tender 
of  the  great  Rose  family.  There  is  no  sure 
protection  for  them  in  the  open  border 
without  more  troiible  and  expense  than  tlm 
plants  would  be  wtirth  in  spring  time*  Mn^t 
amateurs  have  very  sensibly  giv^n  up  '»  pro- 
tecting" this  class  of  Roses,  and  have  found 
the  more  sure,  easy,  and  Inexfu^nsive  way  to 
get  Tea  Roses  is  to  procuri>  young  ptant.s  in 
spring,  not  more  than  four  inches  high, 
grown  in  thumb-pots ;  these,  if  plant/-^d  In  a 
good,  strong,  rich  soil,  will  produce  more 
flowers  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
months  than  double  their  nundier  of  old 
plants  "  kept  over."  At  the  present  writing 
we  have  of  the  many  varieties  of  Teas  several 
tliousands;  plants  that,  when  put  out  in 
April,  could  nt>t  l>e  seen  half-way  across  Uje 
nursery  rows,  but  which  are  now  <Octnlr»er) 
averaging  two  Roses  a  day  from  each  plant, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  two  months.  For 
outr-of-door  culture,  treat  Tea  and  all  other 
tender  Roses  the  same  as  any  bedding  plant ; 
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that  Ift.  to  depend  upon  young  plants  for  tho 
Beoson's  flowering  Ti^-a  Rijsob  can  be  pre- 
served  without  diftieulty  tlirough  tiie  wlnt<*r 
by  taking  uji,  potting,  or  *Mieeling*'  in  n  box 
of  earth,  and  Iveeping  tliera  in  a  co«>l,  dry 
cellar,  wlit'ie  the  tiiermojii*d-or  will  not  fall 
below  25^.  W1j<*h  plant'Ml  out  in  spring  they 
ehould  bo  well  cut  baek,  and  if  rarefully 
jilanted  in  a  ri'di  et»il,  they  will  bo  nearly  as 
good  as  young  plants.  In  CuJifornia,  and 
nearly  ail  States  Bouth  of  Rk-iimond*  the  Tea 
Rose"  requires  no  winti^r  in-otoetion^  and  is 
there  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection*  The 
Macartney  Rose  {H,  hractea(a)^  a  nativD  of 
China^  introttuced  into  England  in  lllib  by 
Lord  Macartn<*y,  from  whtun  it  took  its 
name^  is  a  elinibing  evergreen  Bose*  Like 
moBt  of  the  Chinese  Ro&cs,  it  is  not  hardy, 
and  its  value  for  winter  flowering  ie  not 
sufileient  to  w^arrant  grfiwing  it  under  glaas. 
The  Miniatnro  Ro8e  (R.  Laim^ttdana)^  fs  a 
native  of  China,  and  was  ffjrnierly  consid- 
ered by  lrt>tanist8  to  be  a  dintlnct  st>e- 
ciea.  Mr.  Kiveri^*  of  England,  whi>Be  knowl- 
edge of  the  Rime  1b  seeojid  to  no  one's^  says 
it  ia  but  a  dwarf  variety  of  the  eomnion  China 
Rose,  like  the  Rose  de  3Ieairx  or  Pompon^ 
which  is  a  dwarf  variety  of  R.  ctntifolia. 
*«  Many  [danfft,"  he  remarks,  "  tliat  have  been 
long  under  eultivation  have  a  tendency  to 
prixluee  frnni  seeil  Ihese  pigmy  likenesses  of 
themselves.-'*  If  there  is  any  value  in  tids 
class,  it  is  as  a  curiosity  for  pot  culture.  The 
Cherokee  Roj=*?  {R.  Urvignta  or  R.  Shura}  is  a 
large-flowered  single  variety,  a  native  of 
China.  In  the  Southern  States,  where  it  has 
become  naturalized,  it  is  hel*l  in  high  e*it4^em 
for  the  grace  fill  habit  of  tlio  plani,  with  its 
viviil  green,  glossy  leaves.  Tiie  ilowers  are 
of  the  tiurest  waxy  white,  and  are  produced  in 
the  great/<*st  abundance.  It  l9  often  used  for 
heilges,  and  for  thin^  purpose  few  plants  could 
be  better  ada|ded.  Tin*  type  of  tlie  Noisette 
group  of  Hoses  (TtJ.  NoiHtttiana]  la  a  crosM  be- 
tween the  Muhk  Kos(»  and  the  common  China 
Rose,  It  was  produced  by  M.  Noisette,  a 
FnMieli  gardener,  of  Charlestown,  South  Caro- 
lina. In  IKIT.  Tlie  .seed  wa»  frfun  the  Musk 
Rose,  and  the  plant  partakes  of  itK  nature  In 
Its  vigor* «is  growth,  and,  to  a  limiteii  extent. 
Its  fragrance,  together  with  its  habit  of  blttom- 
Ing  in  ehmters;  In  all  other  respects  It  is  en- 
tirely dissimilar  from  either  parent.  From 
this  hjdjrid,  some  of  our  mttst  useful  and 
beautiful  halfdiardy  Roses  have  originated, 
embraohig  several  green-honi=e  varieties,  tho 
roost  sufn*rli  of  whicii  is  the  Lamanpie  ^whitcL 
This  group  contains  some  of  quite  dwarf 
habit;  all  are  noted  for  producing  their  flow- 
ers in  largo  ciuKtcrs;  this  is  particularly  the 
cage  with  the  Washington,  Fcllcnbcrgh  and 
Aimce  Vitiert.  The  Marcchal  N^dl  Rose-  of 
tlds  section  is,  like  the  General  JaiMpJcndnot, 
most  exiensividy  forced  under  glass  ftir  its 
buds;  probably  threo  acres  of  ghisa  surf  ace 
are  used  for  It  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
City,  but  It  Is  now  superseded  by  some  of  the 
yellow  *»Teas"  whlih,  though  not  tiuite  equal 
to  it  in  quality t  flower  continuouslv^  Though 
not  hartJy  norlli,  nothing  can  ext-eeil  the  b«vauty 
of  many  of  this  class  of  Ruses  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  thermometer  dot^s 
not  fall  below  20".  The  finest  of  all  these  is 
probably  the  old  '*  Chdli  of  Gold,'*  nt"W  rarely 
met  with  true,  Solfaterre  being  often  sold  for 
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it.  Mad,  Caroline  Kuster,  CoUne  Forrostier, 
Triumph  de  Renues,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  all  yellow  Hoses  belonging  to 
this  section,  are  of  healthy  habit  and  easy  of 
cultivation.  The  Polyaulha  Remontant  Rose 
( li,  Polt^afdhtt)  wiiB  brought  from  Japnn  by 
Robert  Fortune  about  the  year  IHilo.  aiul  iW 
distinguiKlied  from  all  others  by  its  panich'd 
blooms.  This  pe<'ulianty  is  not  retained,  iiow- 
ever,  when  cros»<?d  with  other  Roses,  at  least 
In  most  of  the  varieties  which  have  been 
claimed  to  be  seedlings  from  it.  Several  va- 
rieties evidently  crossed  with  a  variety  of 
12.  /iMfiea,  have  been  produced  and  are  very 
free  Uowering,  higldy  scented,  and  most  use- 
ful sorts,  especially  for  bedding  purposes,  as 
they  form  a  mass  of  bloom  during  the  entire 
season.  They  are  hardy  in  this  latitude  with 
slight  protection,  and  are  now  largely  used 
for  borders  to  rosaries,  cemetery  plots,  etc. 
The  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  {Rosa  Ittdica  odoratu 
hi^brida)  is  a  group  produced  from  crot^sing 
Teas  with  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  '*  La  France" 
raised  by  Guillot  ills,  inlH^l,  from  a  TV  a  Rose, 
with  a  perfume  peculiar  to  itself,  a  most  con- 
stant bloomer  and  the  sweetest  of  all  Roses^ 
was  about  the  first  variety  sent  out.  In  1879, 
Mr.  Henry  Bennett  (England),  followed  w^ith 
his  celehrated  *'  pedigree"  Roses,  ehice  which 
time  there  have  been  many  notable  atiditlons 
to  the  class,  which,  on  account  of  its  ntivelty 
and  usefulness,  will  in  a  few  years  %*ery  likely 
prove  a  more  popular  class  than  even  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Standard  Roses  ai-e  pro- 
duced by  budding  any  detailed  variety  on 
the  common  Dog  Brier,  or  Manetti  stock, 
the  strongest  growers  kni>wn;  consequently 
they  give  to  the  Rose  the  greatest  amount 
of  nourishment.  In  a  moist,  cool  atmos- 
phere, like  that  of  England,  Roses  are  grown 
in  perfection  upon  standanl,  half-standard 
or  dwarf  Bt*>eks,  In  this  country  the  ilry, 
hot  winds  and  scorching  sun  of  suranier,  or 
tho  cold  winds  of  winter,  will  destroy  the 
vitality  of  the  stock  (particularly  if  on  high 
standanls),  and  Ihey  rarely  live  more  than 
three  or  four  years,  and  in  no  case  will  they 
produce  such  Roses  In  this  country  as  In 
England  or  France,  except  In  particularly 
favorable  situations,  such  as  a  north  aspe<'t 
In  our  city  gardens.  We  have  known  them  in 
such  positions  to  do  exceedingly  well,  espec- 
ially when  the  stem  of  the  plant  harl  been 
wrapped  around  wMth  mos**  or  straw  to  pn»- 
tect  it  against  the  summer  sun.  Where 
grown  In  the  greatest  perfection  In  England, 
stocks  are  selected  that  are  the  best  adapted 
to  tho  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  to 
grow;  tiiese  are  phinted  about  the  first  of 
November,  and  the  highest  cultivation  possi 
bleis  given  them.  In  the  following. July  they  are 
budded  with  the  mo&t  vigorous  buds  that  can  be 
Imd  from  plants  put  out  tlie  previous  year  fj*- 
presj«ib/forthe  buds.  In  the  following  November 
they  cut  the  shoots  ba<^k  to  five  or  six  Inches, 
and  in  the  following  spring  cut  back  to  one  or 
two  Imds,  which  will  give  the  Uowering  shoots. 
For  exhibition  purposes  but  one  bhiom  Is 
allowed  on  each  shoot,  and  that  will  Im>  the 
perfect  flower ;  and  it  is  from  such  flowerw, 
siiown  at  the  London  exhibitions,  that  our 
American  travelers  give  their  orders,  often 
paying  enormous  prices  for  Roses  that,  when 
grown  under  ordinary  treatment  here,  never 
fall   to   disappoint.     Were  tho   English   ama- 
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tears  to  take  tholr  *'  st-andards  "  from  nursery 
njws  and  keep  thera  out  of  tlio  groiijid  for 
nearly  two  months,  as  is  tlii3  case  with  us, 
and  then  givt^  them  but  indiirerent  treutimmt, 
we  doubt  if  thoir  favorable  oUinate  would  give 
them  a  Koko  that  would  be  recognised  by 
thodt?  wiio  have  only  grown  thejii  properly* 
iJ.  nifjOHti^  a  Japanese  f^peeies,  tirst  sent  to 
this  country  by  Gtjmmodore  Peny,  in  lft55|  is 
one  of  the  handsoniest  hardy  >ihriibs  In  culti- 
vation. It  forias  a  ^ttirdy  bii--h  from  four  to 
Ave  foet  high,  covered  with  large,  darlt  green, 
pinnato,  glossy  foliage,  and  producing  ter- 
minal clusters  c»f  ten  to  twenty  iiow*>r»,  three 
inelies  in  <iiara**ter,  of  a  bright  rosy  crimson 
color,  and  very  fragrant.  It  continues  In 
Hower  the  whole  &ummer,  making  a  very  at- 
tractive object.  If  it  never  [^rotbieed  a  ilower 
It  would  still  be  entitled  to  a  proiniucnt  place 
on  the  lawn  for  the  beauty  of  il>i  foliage,  which 
eiearcoly  resenihli^s  that  of  tlio  Rose,  but  is 
very  heavy,  rich,  and  shining,  remainitig  on 
until  late  in  Autumn,  It  is  now  well-known  ; 
both  its  rosy  crimson  and  while  varieties  are 
found  in  all"  good  eollections;  and  its  large 
handsome  fruit  is  most  showy  during  the 
autumn  months. 

CUI/rURE  OF  THE  BOSS. 

Winter  Foecino.— The  Intensi^  interest 
now  80  geueraliy  taken  In  the  culture  of  the 
Rose,  not  only  for  outside  deeoratlon»  l>ut  for 
the  production  of  Rose  buds  in  winter,  in- 
duces us  to  depart  from  the  general  rule 
adopted  in  this  work,  and  glv«*  a  full  and  ' 
detailed  account  of  the  methods  of  cultlvatiiHi 
practiced  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City, 
whieh  id  believed  to  be  unequalled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  particularly  in  tho 
methods  in  u.se  for  the  wiiiier  forcing  of  the 
Rose.  For  thi^  purpose,  strong,  healthy  cut- 
tings are  put  in  t4>  n*otany  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  February.  We  keep  the  s^nd  in  our 
eutting  iMHiches  about  ti5°  or  70*^,  with  the 
temperature  of  the  house  10^'  less.  Rtisi*  cut- 
tings, under  these  eomlltions,  will  mot  in 
from  twenty  to  twenty  dive  days,  and  are  then 
potted  in  any  good  boII  In  two  and  a  half  inrli 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  greendiouse  having 
a  night  temperature  of  about  5t}'^,  with  lO*^  to 
15*^  more  In  the  daytime.  The  young  Roses  are 
regularly  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as 
the  *^ball,'*  gets  filled  with  roots,  grc*at  care 
being  taken  that  the  plants  at  no  time  get 
pot-bound,  SyHngiJig  is  done  once  a  day  to 
keep  down  red  spider,  and  fumigating  by 
burning  ttibacco  stems  to  kill  the  Aphis  or 
Gn*en  Fly  nmst  bo  done  twice  a  week.  With 
such  attention,  plants  which  were  put  in  as 
cuttings  at  the  season  named  above,  by  the 
middle  of  July  will  be  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  in  height,  with  roots  enough  to  fill  a 
six- inch  tM>t,  Now,  if  intended  to  be  grown  in 
pi>ts,  the  shifting  into  larger  p^ots  should  be 
<jontimied  whenever  the  ball  gets  Ulled  with 
roots  (which  is  usually  in  al:H>ut  Ave  or  six 
weeks  after  every  shift i,  until  the  l&t  of 
Octol>er.  when  they  wil!  have  reached  a  size 
requiring  a  pot  of  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  then  In  condition  for 
winter  forcing,  no  further  shifting  being 
required.  But  if  they  are  wanted  to  lie  plan- 
ted out  on  benches,  or  in  solid  beds  of  soil, 
the  planting  should  be  made  from  the  pots 
from  the  15th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  August. 


I  EOS 

There  is  quite  a  difTerence  of  opinion  lie  to 

II  whether  the  Roses  can  be  best  grown  In  solid 
I       beds  or  raised  benches.      We  believe  that  it 

really  makes  but  little  difference,  as  w*e  ttod 
them  grown  with  nearly  equal  sueceH-*  by  ijoth 
methods  where  the  drainage  Is  perfect,  al- 
though the  method  mainly  in  use  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  New  York  (where,  at  present  writ- 
ing, Roses  are  probably  grown  better  th«o 
anVwhere  else  la  the  country)  is  the  raised 
bench  systf^ra.  The  green  diouses  used  are 
al»out  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  what  is  known 
as  three-qtiart«T  span  :  that  is,  three-quarters 
of  the  ghiss  roof  slopes  t<i  the  soutn  at  an 
angle  of  alH>ut  thirty  degrees,  while  tiie  other 
quarter  slof>es  north  at  an  angle  of  t^'enty 
degrees,  giving  a  base  space  for  the  benches 
on  wliich  the  Koses  are  to  be  planted,  taking 
out  the  walks,  of  about  fifteen  feet.  The 
tM?nehes  may  be  either  a  hfvel  |  «  -"■  ---t,  or 
divided  into  four  or  live  platform  i  ree 

feet  wide,  or  so  as  to  be  about  e«iii  mc>^ 

from  the  glaHs;  the  bottom  of  the  «"  i  fr  - 
may  be  from  three  to  five  feet  from  th*  L,j.i-- 
as  desired.  There  is  no  necessity  for  bottom 
heat  for  Roses,  s<j  that  it  is  "best  to  have  the 
pipes  for  healing  run  under  the  front  and 
back  lienches  of  the  Rose  house,  witli  none 
under  the  middle  benches.  The  soli  in  ^hich 
tlie  Roses  are  to  be  grr»wn  should  nut  be  mor^ 
than  four  to  five  Inches  deep,  t!ie  boards  so 
arranged  as  to  allow  free  dnduage  for  the 
water  ;  wo  use  boards  three  Inches  wide.  The 
soil  is  that  nmde  from  sods  cut  threw  or  four 
inches  deep  from  any  good*  loamy,  pfusture 
land,  well  ehop|wd  up,  to  whicli  is  added  one* 
fourth  of  weli-rotted  cow  manure,  together 
with  about  one-ildrtieth  of  this  bulk  of  pun? 
i>roken  bones  and  bone  dust.  It  Is  perhaps 
best  to  let  the  sod  be  well  rotted  before  being 
used,  although,  if  not  convenient,  it  will  do 
fresh,  if  well  chopped  up.  The  distance  for 
Bosefe  such  as  we  describe  (tliose  that  have 
been  grown  in  six-inch  pots,  and  uvcmg^ 
twenty  inches  high)  should  be  one  foot  eaeh 
way,  so  as  to  get  the  full  b«^nent  of  a  crop.  It 
is  true  that,  if  planted  twiee  that  distance, 
they  would  be  thick  enough  b**fore  spring; 
but  th»*y  wouhl  not  fill  up  sutTlcir-ntly  until 
the  middle  of  January  if  planted  ranch  wid^-r 
than  one  foot.  The  temperature  at  which 
Roses  are  grown  in  winter  is  an  average  of 
50"  to  S^*'  at  night,  with  10^  to  15**  higher 
during  the  day.  Watering  is  a  mutter  of  the 
first  importance  and  rcijuires  some  expoii- 
ence  to  know  what  is  the  proper  condition. 
As  a  guide,  whenever  the  soil  showis  Inrlleii- 
tions  of  being  dry  on  the  top,  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given,  BuHlclent  to  com- 
pletely saturate  the  soil.  Such  a  watering 
will  not  usually  be  requinnj  more  than  once  in 
two  weeks.  Syringing  in  clear  weather  should 
be  done  once  a  day,  suHlcient  only  to  mtdstea 
the  foliage.  If  done  iieavily  it  would  keep 
the  soil  too  wet.  Fumigating  with  tol^occo 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Aphis  (Green  Fly) 
should  l>e  done  twice  ft  week,  but  in  winter, 
while  the  flowers  are  being  cut,  strew  ttibaceo 
sti^ms  on  the  pathways,  or  place  them  in  th^ 
evaporaTlng  pans  on  the  pipes  U>  ke<?p  up  a 
flavor  of  tobacco  in  the  house,  which  acts  as 
a  preventative.  The  varieties  grown  are 
changing  every  Beason,  and  no  list  we  can 
give  to  day  is  likely  to  remain  us  tiie  best  ten 
years  hence.     The  favorite  Tea  Boeee  ftow 
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grown  for  winter  arePorlo  dosJardins  (yellow), 
Nlphetos  (while),  Catliurine  Mormet  (rose), 
Bride  (wliite),  Papa  Gontier  (crimson),  La 
Prance  (light  rose),  American  Beauty  (light 
crimson),  Souvenir  de  Wooton  (crimson), 
Madame  de  Wattoville  (carmine  and  wliite). 
and  Sunset  (orange).  There  are  Btill  a  number 
of  the  older  sorts,  sucli  as  Safruno,  Douglas, 
and  Isabella  Sprunt,  yet  grown ;  but  they 
are  fast  giving  way  to  what  is  known  as 
"  fancy  "  Roses,  of  which  tlio  yellow  variety, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  is  a  type.  Of  Climbing 
Roses,  which  are  grown  on  the  rafters  of 
the  green-house,  Mar6chal  Nell  (yellow), 
Lamarque  (white),  James  Sprunt  (crimson), 
Glolre  de  Dijon  (salmon  yellow),  and  Red 
Gloire  de  Dijon  (carmine),  are  the  best. 
Another  class  of  Roset^,  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  particularly  the  variety  laiown  as 
General  Jacqueminot,  are  now  grown  in  im- 
mense quantities. 

Hybbid  Perpetuals.— To  get  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  and  the  Hybrid  Tea  classes  early 
(say  during  January)  requires  special  skill  and 
<.*are,  but  well  repays  it,  as  this  class  of  Rose^ 
now  brings  an  average  of  $35  per  hundred  bud>=i 
at  wholesale,  from  the  15th  of  December  to 
January  15th.  The  method  found  to  be  neces- 
sary is  to  grow  these  Roses  on  in  pots,  exactly 
as  recommended  for  the  Evergreen  or  Tea 
Roses,  except  that,  as  they  have  a  tendency 
to  grow  tall,  the  centre  should  be  pinched  out 
of  the  leading  shoots,  so  that  from  five  to  six 
4Bhoots  run  up,  and  thus  not  only  make  the 
plant  bushy,  but,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
these  slimmer  shoots  are  less  pithy  and  ripen 
off  harder,  thus  ensuring  with  more  certainty 
a  greater  production  of  buds.  The  plants,  if 
4»tarted  from  cuttings  any  time  from  Septem- 
ber to  January,  which  Is  the  season  we  prefer 
to  root  them  in,  will,  if  properly  grown,  by 
August  1st  (or  at  less  than  one  year  old)  have 
flUed  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pot  with  roots. 
Now  is  the  critical  point.  The  plants  must 
b6  ripened  off  and  resttjd  if  a  crop  of  buds  is 
-wanted  by  January  and  February :  so  to  do  that 
at  a  season  as  early  as  the  1st  of  September, 
the  plants  must  be  gradually  dried  off  sufficient 
to  make  them  drop  their  leaves,  though  not 
to  so  violently  wilt  them  as  to  shrivel  the 
shoots.  This  we  find  easiest  done  by  laying 
the  plants  on  their  sides  so  as  to  prevent  them 
being  soaked  with  the  rain,  '^hich  would  stai*t 
them  to  grow  and  prevent  the  early  ripening 
of  the  shoots.  A  rest  of  two  months  is  neces- 
sary, so  that  the  plants  begun  to  be  dried 
off  by  the  1st  of  August  may  be  started  slowly 
by  the  1st  of  October,  and  those  begun  to  be 
dried  off  by  the  1st  of  September  may  be 
started,  also  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possi- 
ble, by  the  Ist  of  November.  The  kinds  most 
used  are  Magna  Charta,  Genl.  Jacqueminot, 
Ulrich  Bruner,  Annade  Diesbach,  Paul  Neynm, 
and  others  of  that  class.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  Ptoses  of  this  class  are  lum  grown  in 
solid  beds.  These  beds  require  no  special  prep- 
aration where  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  an<l 
the  natural  drainage  perfe<»t,  but  where  this  is 
not  the  case,  the  same  compost  rocommondod 
for  Tea  Roses  will  answer,  only  using  a  greater 
depth,  from  nine  to  twelve  Inches,  over  a  well- 
drained  bottom.  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
planted  out  in  solid  beds,  cannot  be  had  so 
early  as  when  gn)wn  in  pots,  as,  when  thus  I 
grown,  they  cannot  well  be  given  the  rest  » 
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necessary  f'>r  early  forcing;  as  a  rule,  in  this 
district,  they  are  nirely  in  market  before 
Fiibruary,  and  from  then  thoy  are  brought  in, 
in  succession  crops,  until  the  Roses  from  out- 
doors in  June  come  in.  Tlie  distance  at  which 
they  are  planted  is  usually  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  Inches  each  way.  Wo  may  here  state, 
that  many  failures  have  resulted  in  the 
attempt  to  grow  the  Hybrid  Tea  Rosos  with- 
out resting,  notably  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
Rose,  which  was  sent  out  from  England  some 
five  or  six  y<»ai-8  ago  as  a  "Crimson  Tea." 
The  misleading  name  of  **Tea"  induced  hun- 
dreds of  fiorists  to  attempt  its  growth  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Safrano  or  Bon 
Silene  class,  and  the  consequence  was  in  every 
case  almost  complete  failure.  This  type  evi- 
dently partakes  more  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetual 
than  of  the  Tea  class,  and  as  they  are  hardy 
and  deciduous,  refuse  to  bloom  in  midwinter 
unless  given  the  rest  that  their  nature  de- 
mands. 

Mildew. — Roses,  when  grown  under  glass 
with  proper  attention  to  temperature  and 
moisture,  are  not  usually  attacked  by  Mil- 
dew; but  as  a  preventative  it  is  well  to 
paint  the  hot-water  piiwjs  once  every  two 
or  three  weeks  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur 
and  linseed  oil,  or  sulphur  and  guano,  made 
of  the  consistency  of  whitewash ;  the  guano 
is  merely  to  make  the  sulphur  stick  better  to 
the  pipes.  The  fumes  of  sulphur,  as  radiated 
by  the  heated  pipes,  is  a  never-failing  means 
of  destroying  the  germs  of  mildew,  or  any 
other  fungoid  growth,  and  also  holds  in  check, 
to  some  extent,  the  Rod  Spider  insect,  often 
so  troublesome  to  the  Rose.    (See  Mildew.) 

Rose  Bug.— For  the  Rose  Bug,  so  destruc- 
tive to  success  in  Rose  growing  under  glass, 
there  seems  no  remedy  except  the  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  one  of  catehlng  and  killing  the 
insect  so  soon  as  it  is  seen  on  the  leaves.  It 
is  not  easily  obst^rved,  as  it  gets  under  the 
leaves  and  close  to  the  shoots  of  the  plants. 
Its  presence  is  known  by  the  bitten  leaves 
showing  where  it  is  feeding;  but  even  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  enough  will  usually 
escape  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  soil,  which, 
when  hatched  out  to  the  grub  or  pupa  state, 
rapidly  begin  the  work  of  destruijtion  by  feed- 
ing on  the  roots.  In  this  stage  all  attempts  to 
destroy  them  have  thus  far,  we  believe,  failed. 
The  only  safety  when  the  Rose  Bug  is  known 
to  be  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to  injure, 
is  to  throw  out  the  plants  and  start  with 
young  ones.  We  have  for  two  years  past 
adopted  this  plan  exclusively,  growing  the 
plants  only  one  year  old  from  cuttings  rooted 
during  the  fall  or  winter  months,  and  have 
since  then  had  no  trouble  whatever  from  the 
ravages  of  this  insect.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  there  are  many  Rose  houses  that  are 
even  nine  to  ten  years  oUl  that  never  fall  to 
produce  abundant  crops,  particularly  such  as 
Marechal  Neil  and  other  climbers;  but  In  such 
cas<»s  it  seems  to  ]»e  that  the  Roses  planted 
either  ha<l  eseap(Ml  the  visitation  of  the  Rose 
ling  altogether,  or  had  got  so  deeply  and 
stronj^ly  rooted  before  being  attacked  that 
they  could  not  Injure  the  plants. 

Shading. — There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  shading  Rose 
houses  during  the  hot  suininer  months.  Wo 
belitjve  that  a  slight  shading  is  beneficial,  and 
for  that  purpose  use  naphtha  mixed  with  a 


little  wfiiln  l*Mi*l,  jiiBt  piiotjgh  i*^  givt*  Jt  tli« 
appt*aniiH'u  of  thiu  luilk.  Thid  wo  tlirciW  on 
thtj  outBi^Io  of  Lilt)  ^lasti  with  ii  ^yringo.  IL 
cost8  only  about  Iweiity-fivf^  eoiiti*  for  ev^ry 
thousand  square  U**n.  '  Tbit*  feUadijig  is  the 
beet  we  have  over  u&^d;  it  t&  ju^^t  «•  riou^'h  to 
take  the  glarn  of  sunliKht  off,  without  luueli 
ies8<?nijig  t!ie  Ujrhl;  and  thou^Oi  it  will  hold 
on  tenaeiou**!}  during  the  huinmer,  in  t»aaily 
ruhbed  off  In  fjilL 

(iAROfiN  CUI/rt  BE  DF  THE  KosE.— Btit  little 
ii*'»m1  lie  said  od  thin  branch  of  iht^  subj^et,  all 
that  irt  want-<*d  being  a  deep,  ri''h  sidl,  in  mi 
unrthad**d  position.  For  the  dry  clitnat*:*  of 
the  United  States  a  class  of  Hoses  &  ho  u  Id  be 
grown  very  difTerent  from  those  grown  in 
England.  There  the  '*  Eamontants  "  or  "  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,"  in  their  hunud  atlJlo^phe^e, 
with  few  exceptions,  flower  nt^urly  as  f  niely  as 
the  "Monthly"  Koses  do  here;  but  with  us 
experience  has  shown  tliat,  after  the  first 
bloom  In  Jnne»  no  full  crop  of  flowers  is  again 
obtained,  unless  with  the  coniparntively  new 
elase  known  as  the  Hybrid  Teas,  of  which 
**  La  France,  Dinsmore,  and  Duchess  of 
Edinburgh  "  are  types ;  so  tlmt,  when  a  con- 
tinued bl«H)tn  of  RoBes  is  desired  during  the 
entire  sunamer  and  fall  months,  the  clmss 
known  as  monthly  (embratnng  Tea,  Bourbon, 
Bengal,  and  NoiBette)  are  the  l)<»st.  True, 
these  varieties  are  not  usually  hardy,  unless 
in  that  portion  of  the  country  where  the  ther- 
mometer never  gets  20^  below  the  freezing 
point;  but  they  can  be  enved  throuKh  th«^ 
winti:*r  in  almo^^t  any  section  if  pegged  down  and 
covered  np  with  live  <»r  six  inched  of  leaves 
or  rough  litter.  This  covering,  however, 
ehould  not  lye  done  until  quite  hard  frost 
eomes  ;  in  New  York  about  the  first  week  in 
Deeenib<?r.  If  done  sooner,  there  Is  danger, 
if  the  season  is  mild  (as  it  usually  is  here 
until  December  1st),  that  the  shoots  may  be 
smothered  and  decay  by  a  t*Mj  early  covering. 
This  same  rule  we  adopt  In  covering  Grape 
Vines,  Clematis,  Ra»iiberries»  HtravTlierries, 
or,  in  faet,  any  other  plant  *>r  shrub  that  we 
believe  to  bo  Ixmefiled  by  w  iTiter  protection,  as 
we  have  never  yet  seen  Injury  done  to  half- 
haniy  plants  by  frost  previous  to  that  date.  In 
this  matter  df  covering,  the  anuit^ur  in  garden- 
ing often  errs,  first  from  his  anxiety  to  protect  J 
his  plants  before  there  is  danger  in  the  fall;  \ 
and  next,  in  his  enthusiasm  in  sfiring,  he  is 
deceived  by  some  warm  day  in  March  to  un- 
cover what  is  not  safe  until  April. 

Ro6aoeaa«  A  large  natural  order  of  herbs  or 
si  I  rut  ts.  very  rarely  trees,  chiefly  abundant  in 
temperate  fegU>ns\  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Zone,  as  well  as  ascending  to  the  highest  eh> 
vath>iis,  and  more  sparingly  disjjersed  within 
the  tropics.  Benlham  and  Hooker,  in  the 
♦•Genera  Plantarum,  '  have  divided  up  this 
extensive  and  important  onh^r  inlo  ten  tribes, 
several  of  which  are  regarded  by  some  other 
writers  ais  distinct  orders*  Many  ijeautifui 
flowers  are  iDoluded  in  Ro(*ac^m^  the  Hose,  of 
course,  taking  the  lead.  The  principal  fruits 
furnished  are  the  Almond,  Apricot,  Apple, 
Blackberry, Cherry, Peach,  Pear,  Plum,Quince, 
Raspberr)- and  Strawberry.  Rose  water  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  the  petals  ot  R, 
cmiifolia,  DamoiiCfna,  moscJuda^  etc.,  as  Is  also 
the 'Attar  of  Roses  by  maceration  In  oil  of 
Besamum.    The  bark  of  MoquUa  utUut  the 
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Poltery-tree  of  thu  Amazon,  contfilns  Bueh  an 
aaioujit  of  silica  that,  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  clay,  it  is  employed  In  making 
pottery  by  the  luitlves  of  Para.  The  order 
contains  at>out  seventy  genera,  of  wliich  Cra- 
tiT^jtm^  Prtinus^  PotentitUt,  Rosa,  Hubwi,  and 
Spirmt  are  gotnl  examples,  and  one  thousand 
or  mtire  species, 

Rosary  Plant,     S*ie  Al>rus  prtctjUorius, 
Rosary  Plant,  Mexican.    IlkifniUMin  prfcaioria. 
Rose.     The  g<'nus  Rami ;  the  name  is  alao  ap- 
plied to  other  flowers,  as  Rose  Geraaium, 
Christmas  Rose,  ete* 

A I  pi  no »     RhodofUrtdt&H  ferrufjineum^  R.  Kirm^ 
/am,  etc. 

A  h  h  -lea  V  e  d ,     Ro»a  fraxin  ifolia . 

Australian,  Native.     Rifronia  af^rruUtta. 

Austrian  Brier.     Romu  lutra^  ynv.  punicea. 

Ayrshire.     Rof^a  arvenHiH^  var,  seandens, 

Bengal,     Roaa  Bengtihruiut. 

Boursalt.     Rtjsa  BourmtUi. 

B  ran  i  b  1  e .     Roaa  poltfunlha . 

Branibledeaved.    Rona  rnb^alui, 

Bri(ial.     RuhuM  romrfolius,  var.  conmariu^^ 

Cabbage.     Roaa  ceniifolia, 

Cherokee.    Rosa  Itrvitiata, 

China,  or  Montldy.     iffwu  indica, 

Christmas.     Hdh'h4nrftMni4fer, 

Cinnamon,     Rona  cinnamomtau 

Damask.     Rona  ThutuiMfrnn 

Evergreen.     Rohh  «f?wi/i**rrircw^r 

Fairy.    RoMa  lAHtr^iJXiwit, 

French,     RttHu  Gallica. 

Green-tlowered.     Ronn  viridijtora. 

Guelder.     Viburnum  O/i «/«**- 

Harrison.     An  American  seedling  from  HofM 

Holly,  The  genus  HtUnvfheinnm. 
Hundred-leaved.  Hnmt  cmtiJoHa. 
Jamaica,     The  genus  Attrriania,    Also  applliid 

to  Blahea  trinenriff. 
Japanese.     Rcma    )rara,  and  the  genus  €b> 

mellia. 
**  Juno*s.*'    A  name  given  {t^  Lilmm  camitdwrn. 
Lady  BankF?.*s.     Rrv«a  Bdnk^Ur 
L*'ntv*>n.      Tlie   species  of   Hellel>oru8    whkli 

bloom  In  Lent. 
Macniltvey.     Rosa  bntcteata. 
Moss.     Hona  crTdifotia,  var.  rmtscoita. 
Mountain  of   the   West  Indies.       AnHf^tmom 

irpfopuH. 
Prairie.     Rona  Heiiffcrct. 
Scotch.     Rosa  spiiumtHtiima. 
S<?ven  Sisters,     Ruhh  Urmli4^i. 
South  Sea  of  Jamaiea,    Nerium  Okamder. 
Sun,    The  genus  HeiimUtwmitm, 
Sweet  Brier.    Romi  rubiginosa. 
Tea,  or  Tea  scented.     A  variety  of  Rosa  Jn^ 

dka. 
*  *  V inegar.  **  of  Germany,    Paonia  oMcinaiis. 
West  Indian  Mountain,    Braienea  Rami, 
Wind,     Papavtr  Rhtmia  and  Rmmeria  k^brida. 
Yellow  Persian,      Probably  a  seedling  from 

R.    liitear    introduced   from  Persia    by    H. 

Willoek,  In  18:_4U. 
York  and  Lancaster.     Rosa  tersieotor,  a  varl* 

ety  ot  R.  I>am(wc4J%a. 

Rose  Acacia.     See  Robin  ia  kvipida. 
Rose  Apple.    See  Euymia  Jambtm. 
Rose  Bay.    S*»e  RhmUydetuiron  and  N*rutm~ 
Rose  Campion,     See  Lychnis  coronaria. 
Rose  Elder.    See  Viburnum  OpuUiM, 
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Rose  Qeranlum.    Si^o  Pelttrtjoniatti, 

Rose  MaUow^,     JlihiMettJi  cocfim-HJ*, 

Rosemary      See  RoHttMrinuM. 

Rose  of  Heaven.     Lyrhnin  etTii-rfista* 

Roe  of  Jericho.     8«*c  Amuitatita, 

Roffe  of  Sharon.     IfibiMcus  8t/raicua, 

Rose  Root.     Sedum  iihodiola. 

Rosewood,  A  vahmlile  S<mth  Amt^rlenn  tliii- 
b»*r,  produced  from  ewneral  Bpecies  of  Dallt*^- 
giit.  Th»^  fint'At  quality  i.^  from  Rio  Jaiioin», 
ihj'  protjuot  o(  /).  niijrd,  wliieh  Sf^G. 

Rosin  Plant,  or  Rosin  Weed.     See  SilpMum. 

Hosmari'nus.  Rb&emaQ"-  From  roe,  dew,  anil 
mttrinHH^  <yl  the  sea;  nn  account  of  Its  mari- 
time iinbiUit.     Nat.  Ord.  Ltibiatce. 

The  RoHtmart/  is  a  half-hardy,  low-jErrowinff 
evergreen,  a  native  of  thi'^  Hoath  of  Europe.  It 
has  long  been  cultivated  and  valued  fur  tUf 
essential  oil  it  yiuld.H,  The  whole  plant  in 
aromatic,  but  the  llowern,  wliieh  aro  pale 
blue,  are  chiefly  used  in  dlt^tniiitlon  for  the 
oil,  which  Irt  tlie  principal  ingredient  of  Hun- 
gary Wati*r  and  Eau  de  Col«»|jne.  Tii«'re  are 
several  varieties  iindrT  eultivation  in  the  gi%v- 
den^,  H.  offieimilw  hving  the  more  eommon 
*ipeeies.     Propagated  by  cuttings. 

Rostellum.  A  narrow  ex  ten  bio  a  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  stigma  of  certain  Orchids. 

Rostrate.  T<-*riiiiimlinK  gradually  in  a  hing, 
t^truiglit,  !uird  pianL,  like  the  pod  ot  a  Radish. 

KoauJate.     Collected  in  a  rosette. 

Rotate.     Resembling  a  wheel. 

Rotation  of  Crops,  All  observing  cultivators 
buoii  discc»vi^r,  that  no  matter  how  fertile  a 
soil  may  be,  the  same  kind  of  cri»p  cnimot  be 
grown  so  well  on  it  successively  as  if  ifc  were 
alternated  with  a  crop  of  an  entirely  different 
charat'ter.  No  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
Assijcned  for  tids  that  we  know  of,  unless  in 
the  familiar  ease  of  tlie  Cabbage  cn>p.  Wt* 
find  that  if  CabViages  on  most  soils  are  grown 
two  y*»ars  In  sijccession,  the  crop  will  be 
affectt'd  by  the  dis*^ase  known  as  *'Club 
Root"  (which  see);  but  in  this  particular  in- 
stance we  get  at  a  tangible  cau.m'.  A  great 
many  theories  have  been  assigneri  wliy  the 
6am H  cro[»s  deterb>rftte  by  being  grown  suc- 
cessively tin  the  name  soil,  but  they  have  b*»en 
far  from  satisfactory,  and  in  no  case  that  we 
know  of,  unless  in  the  ease  of  the  Cabbage*  or 
Brasnica  tribe,  have  they  b*«l  to  any  iM^nellcial 
practical  rcfsults.  The  f^dlowiitg  general  rules 
liave  Irt^en  laid  down  as  a  guide : 

Firnl,  riantd  of  the  same  natural  ordf^r 
should  not  be  planteil  to  Buceeed  each  other. 
Si'ContL  Crt^p^  widch  for  a  number  of  years 
occupy  the  grouml,  such  as  Straw  Iks  rries. 
Rhubarb,  or  AspuraguB,  should  be  succee«Jed 
by  annual  crops,  such  as  Cabbages,  Lettuce, 
or  Radish<^s.  thinL  Crops  grown  for  their 
heads,  such  a«  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  or  L<?t- 
tuce,  should  l>e  succeeded  by  plants  grown 
for  their  rof»ts,  such  as  Parsnips,  Carrots,  or 
Beets.  It  is  not  always  practicable  to  vary 
crops  according  to  rules,  nor  sliould  such 
rules  be  Uik*^n  as  arbltmry,  but  only  as  a 
guble,  Wli(*n  vegetjibles  or  fruits  an^  grown 
for  market,  the  neemwiiles  of  the  culHvat^ir 
compel  URually  doulile  crojis  of  the  land  each 
season,  and  that,  with  heavy  manuring  and 
deep  cultivatioo,  seems  to  do  away,  Uy  a  con- 
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siderable  extent,  with  any  need  for  syfttetnatlc 
rotation,  which  would  ofti^n  be  f<^»und  to  be 
Impracticabbi.  As  ha^J  U^en  previously  said, 
the  crops  of  all  others  that  we  lind  most  ben- 
efited by  change  are  the  Oibbage  tribe,  to- 
irether  with  the  allied  families  of  Turnip, 
Radish,  etc.;  while,  on  Ihe  other  hand, 
Onions  never  seem  to  be  injured  by  sufces- 
Bive  plantings  on  the  same  soiL  When  spHce 
is  limit-ed,  or  when  it  is  not  convenient  to 
rotate  crops,  the  next  best  thing  is  ileep  cul- 
ture, by  trenching  or  6ub-s<»iling  {wldch  see). 
The  same  metliod  holds  gotMi  for  farm  as  well 
US  for  garden  ertips.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
follow  such  crops  as  wheat  or  eoi'n  yeiir  after 
year  on  the  sani*^  land;  wheat  particularly 
being  a  great  feeder,  the  land  would  s*»on  be- 
come exhausted.  AnoUier  reason  is — arul  It 
iy  true  of  a  great  many  other  crops — that 
when  one  of  the  same  klrMl  is  ciuttinuou^ly 
Hown,  there  Is  far  more  danger  of  injury  by 
insects  or  blight,  as  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
nature  that  siMH'ial  plants  are  subject  to  tlie 
ravages  of  special  inseets  or  diseases,  and  the 
lH_»6t  way  to  get  relief  from  t!ieir  attacks  is  to 
change  the  crop  as  radicJtlly  as  possible ;  thus 
n  grain  crop  inigiit  be  followed  by  one  of  Po- 
laioes.  Mangels,  Peas,  or  Beans ;  this  in  turn 
by  grass,  if  used,  or  by  a  change  from  one  or 
tdher  of  the  foregoing  to  Celery,  Onions,  or 
Cabbages.  Carrots,  Parsnips,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  tliat  order  should  never  follow  each 
uther;  but  if  similar  crops  have  of  n^^cessity 
to  sui'ceed  each  otln^r,  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  well  manured  between  the 
crops. 

Rottmd.  Rounded  in  outline ;  usually  apnlied 
to  l>i>dies  wliich  are  not  round  themselves, 
but  only  at  tlieir  ejids, 

Rou^e  Plant.     See  Rivina  humUis. 

Roupa'la.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  In  Guiana. 
See  Rhopnlu. 

RoupeWa.  Named  in  honor  of  Chttrlrjn  RoupeUt. 
a  distinguished  botanist  of  South  Carotlna* 
Nat.  Ord,  ApttCf^fiacPtT, 

This  is  the  far-famed  Cream-fruit  tree  of 
8ierra  Le^ine,  a  reiuarkabh?  and  sh<>wy  green- 
house climber-  In  its  native  home'  it  Is  a 
most  l»eautirul  and  fragrant  plant,  but  under 
artilicial  cultivatiim  its  pure  while  Howers  are 
of  creani  color,  and  It  in  in  all  respects  infe- 
rior to  the  flatten ng  accounts  given  by  Its 
discoverer,  ami  not  worth  the  care  and  atten* 
tion  required  to  i^row  it. 

Rowan-Tree.  A  popular  name  for  Fynut  Aucu- 
pnrUt. 

Roxbu'rghia.  Named  after  Dr,  Roidmrffh,  onee 
director  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Caleutta.  Nat. 
Ord.  Ro>tbnrghi(i4:^fw. 

A  genus  oi  evergreen,  twining  or  half 
shrubby  plants,  natives  of  Itidla  and  tmpieal 
Australia,  with  broad,  shining  leaves,  and 
peculiar  green  flowers  which  are  produced 
singly  and  in  small  clusters  on  short,  axillary 
peduncles  ;  they  are  large  and  handstune,  but 
very  fetid,  and  this  disagn*eable  feature 
prevents  their  intrcKiuction  Into  choice  collec- 
tions of  hoL-house  plants. 

Rozbnrghia'ceee.  A  natural  order  of  twining 
or  ereet,  half-shrubby  phmts,  nativ**s  of  trnpi- 
cal  Australiat  Intlia,  and  the  Indian  Arehi- 
pelago.  The  thick,  tuberous  roots  of  some  at 
the  species  are,  after  a  previous  preparation 
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with  lime-water,  candied  in  India.  Tlie  order 
contains  about  eiglit  species  and  four  genera, 
all  tall  twiners,  with  broad  leaves. 

Hoyal  Bay.    Laurua  nohilis. 

Royal  Fern.    See  Osmunda  regalia. 

Royal  Palm.    See  Oreodora  regia. 

Hoy'dsia.  Named  in  honor  of  Sir  John  Royds, 
of  Bengal.     Nat.  Ord.  CapparidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubby  plants,  with  small 
yellow,  very  fragrant  flowers,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  R, 
suaveolensy  the  only  species  yet  introduced, 
though  forming  a  rather  rambling  bush,  is 
worth  cultivating  for  its  delicious  fragrance. 
It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Hoye'na.  A  name  given  by  Linneeus  in  honor  of 
Adrian  von  Royen.  Professor  of  Botany  at  Ley- 
den.     Nat.  Ord.  EbenacecB. 

A  genus  of  tropical  shrubs  or  low-growing 
trees,  some  of  which  are  cultivated  in  the 
green-house  for  their  beautiful  white  flowers 
and  glossy  foliage.  The  wood  of  the  species 
is  of  the  nature  of  ebony,  but  not  of  sufBcient 
size  to  make  it  valuable. 

Rubber  Plant.  East  Indian.  The  popular  name 
for  Ficu8  elastica. 

Rubber  Tree.  African.  The  popular  name  for 
Landolphia. 

Rubesoent.    Reddish,  turning  red. 

Ru'bia.  Madder.  From  ruber,  red;  the  color 
of  the  roots.     Nat.  Ord.  Rtibiace^, 

The  perennial  species,  which  are  not  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  are  quite  hardy. 
There  are  also  some  half-liardy  shrubs,  which 
are  worth  cultivating  in  a  green-house  for 
their  flowers,  which  are  generally  yeUow.  A' 
red  dye  is  derived  from  the  roots  of  all  the 
species,  but  principally'from  those  of  R.  tinc- 
torium,  which  is  cultivated  as  a  fleld-plant  in 
the  south  of  Europe. 

Rubla'ceaB.  A  largo  and  important  natural  or- 
der, including  CinchonctcecB  and  Oaliacece  as 
sub-orders.  The  latter  represents  the  order 
In  temperate  climes,  while  the  former  {Cincho- 
nacecB)  constitutes  one  twenty-seventh  of  the 
flowering  plants  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
regions.  Among  the  valuable  products  of  the 
order  may  be  mentioned,  Coflfee,  Quinine', 
Ipecacuanha,  White  Gambler,  etc.  Madder, 
a  valuable  dye,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The 
order  comprises  about  three  hundred  and 
forty  genera,  and  nearly  four  thousand  spe- 
cies. Bonrardia,  Gardenia,  Cinchona,  Ronde- 
letia,  and  Ixora,  are  well-known  examples. 

Rubicund.    Blushing ;  turning  rosy-rod. 

Rubiginose.     Brownish  rusty-rod. 

Ru'bus.  Bramble,  Raspberrj-,  Blackberry. 
From  the  Celtic  word  rub,  red  ;  in  n»ference  to 
the  color  of  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species. 
Nat.  Ord.  Romiceop. 

The  species  are  mostly  shrubs,  trailing  or 
ereot,  with  pri<'kly  stems,  bearing  edible 
fruit.  The  plants  of  this  family,  growing  in 
all  situations  and  almost  every  kind  of  soil, 
vary  greatly,  and  are  consequently  very  per- 
plexing to  the  botanist;  and  so  little  are 
authors  agreed  as  to  which  are  species 
an<l  which  merely  varieties,  that  while  Ben- 
tham  reckons  only  live  species,  Babington 
enumerates  forty-flve.    It  is  this  tendency  to 
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var>',  however,  that  has  given  us  many  of  the 
most  esteemed  kinds  of  Blackberries,  etc., 
found  in  American  gardens.  The  English 
garden  varieties  of  the  Raspberry  have  all 
originated  from  R.  IdcBus,  a  native  of  Europe 
and  Mount  Ida  in  Crete,  whence  its  specific 
name.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  red.  Cul- 
tivators, however,  have  obtained  varieties 
with  crimson,  brown,  yellow,  and  nearly 
white  fruit.  The  Red  Antwerp  and  the 
White  Antwerp  (but  which  is  pale  yellow) 
have  been  long  and  favorably  known,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States ;  but  they  do 
not  survive  the  winter  without  protecticm  in 
our  Northern  States,  and  for  that  reason  are 
little  grown  at  the  North.  There  are  now 
a  large  number  of  varieties  raised  from  our 
native  species  that  possess  qualities  of  good- 
ness ana  hardiness  that  entitle  then;  to  uni- 
versal cultivation,  though  they  are  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  foreign  kinds.  Brlnckle's 
Orange  is  ail  American  seedling  raised  by  the 
late  Dr.  Brinckle,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is.  how- 
ever, of  foreign  parentagp,  and  consequently 
tender,  but  the  highest  flavored  of  all  Rasp- 
berries. The  wild  Red  RaspbeiTy,  R,  atri- 
go8U8t  common  in  hedges  and  on  the  hillsides 
throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,  closely  resembles  the  European  spe- 
cies. Its  fruit  is  tender  and  somewhat 
watery,  but  the  flavor  is  fine.  Some  excellent 
varieties  of  this  species  are  under  cultivation. 
The  Black  Raspberry,  commonly  known  as  the 
Black  Cap  or  Thimbleberry,  is  R.  occidentalia, 
a  species  that  is  confined  wholly  to  America. 
It  is  most  common  from  Virginia  north  and 
westward.  This  species  and  its  varieties 
bear  a  pleasant  tasted  fruit  in  the  greatest 
abundance  with  very  little  care.  They  are 
the  least  troublesome  of  all  Raspberries  to 
grow,  inasmuch  as  they  increase  themselves 
from  the  tips  or  ends  of  the  shoots,  and  pro- 
duce no  suckers.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  the  Black  Caps  that  bear  reddish-crimson 
fruit.  A  number  of  hybrid  Raspberries  have 
been  recently  introduced,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  Black  Cap  characteristics,  par- 
ticularly the  peculiarity  of  rooting  from  the 
tips  of  the  green  shoots ;  and  among  these 
the  most  striking  is  the  Caroline,  which  is 
propagated  from  suckers  as  well  as  from  the 
tips  of  the  shoots,  plainly  showing  Its  hybrid 
'  character.  It  has  been  said  by  those  unac- 
quainted with  its  origin  that  it  is  a  hybrid 
between  Brlnckle's  Orange  and  the  Catawlssa; 
but  the  originator  disclaims  any  such  origin, 
and  the  plant  itself  and  its  fruit  show  that  the 
Catawissa  was  not  one  of  its  parents.  It  was 
raised  In  1877  by  8.  P.  Cai*penter,  of  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  is  a 
natural  cross  between  Brlnckle's  Orange  (the 
seed  parent)  and  the  Yellow  Cap,  a  variety  of 
R.  occidentalis.  The  plant  is  thoroughly 
hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  a  fine 
salmcm  color,  tender,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
though  not  equal  to  the  Brinckle.  Another 
of  S-  P.  Carpenter's  seedlings  is  the  well- 
known  New  Rochelle,  a  seedling  of  the  Catar 
wlssa.  It  Is  hardy,  very  productive,  and  of 
good  quality,  being  slightly  acid.  Another 
Westchester  County  seedling  is  the  Cnthbert, 
newly  Introduce*!,  and  which  at  this  time 
promises  to  become  a  leading  market  variety, 
being  hardy,  productive,  and  of  fine  quality, 
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and  the  fniit  ftnii  enough  to  boar  lonjf  car- 
nage. The  Givgj(,  iixKither  reeeiit  tiitroduc- 
lion  of  tbc  Bliitrk  Cap  iJiviHion  v>'ii»  raised  in 
Ohio  in  ltJ76,  ii&  a  veiy  tirje  large  fruit,  and 
has  already  taken  il^  plaee  as  the  be^t  of  Ita 
«Ja^B  *«  a  market  bt^rry.  The  Mammotb 
Clubteri  Clarke,  Tyler,  Marlboro^  Kaneoeas, 
Hanselb  arid  many  (»therti  are  more  or  less 

frovvn,  but  iie*"d  not  be  speelally  noted  Itere. 
be  BUickberrtf,  uf  whieb  there  are  several 
native  Bpeeiea,  is  nt^v  largely  grown  for 
market,  and  U  a  protttable  erop.  Until  the 
ap[H*arance  of  the  New  lltjehtdle  Blaekberry 
(^omeilmeK  ealled  Lawt<i!i)  our  markets  were 
suppUetl  wUh  Blat'kb4*rnes  from  the  W(MKli5. 
iJ.  vittot^uM,  the  Hi^ti  Blackberry,  la  the  com- 
jjion  Btaekbei  ry  of  the  country,,  being  found 
almost  everywhere.  It  is  given  to  variation, 
and  is  tJie  parent  of  nearly  all  the  varieties 
now  under  cultivation.  The  Hrst  of  tbe^e  woh 
the  New  RoeheLle,  discovered  by  Mr,  Secor 
Ifrowing  in  a  hedge  at  New  lioebelle, 
Wet^tchester  CX>unty,  New  Y*»rk.  It  i^ 
an  lutereHtlng  fact,  as  ^bowing  tbe  estima- 
tion in  wbie!i  improved  Bia«kbi»rrie8  were 
heid  at  that  time,  that  Mr.  Secor  grew  the 
plants  in  hta  garden  for  about  nine  years 
without  being  able  to  prevail  upon  liis  neigh- 
bor's to  aeeept  a  plant  as  a  gift,  when  at  ia^t 
Mr.  Law  ton,  a  shrewd  lttwyer»  took  hold  of  It^ 
exhibited  the  fruit  In  New  York,  got  up  a  nen- 
aation,  and  finally  made  a  little  fortune 
out  of  the  sale  of  the  plaats*  Hundreds  i»f 
aereB  of  it  are  In  eiiltivation.  It  is  a  large, 
handsome  and  exi  eilejit  fruit,  but  the  plants 
are  at  timen  injured  in  tiie  winter  at  the 
North.  Some  years  later  a  elergyiuan  of 
Now  Jersey  discovered  another  variety  of  It. 
viUomta  growing  in  the  edge  of  the  W(K>da  on 
the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  removed  it  to  hla 
garden  and  inereased  it  largely.  This  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  E.  Williams,  of  Mont- 
elair,  N.  J.,  who  sent  it  out,  and  the  jiublie 
were  thus  put  in  poaaessit^n  of  the  famous 
Kittatinny  whh-h  fttill  remains  the  best  fruit 
of  its  clans.  The  Wilson  ia  an  earlier  berry 
than  either  of  ilie  preceding^  but  not  e^p^al  to 
them  in  «[]uallt3%  The  Snyder  la  an  early  kind, 
Imimmsety  productive,  and  [wrfi^etly  hardy  In 
all  parts  nf  tfje  euuntry.  The  fruit  is  ftrnaller 
than  the  Kittatinny/  bnt  Is  very  sweet  and 
ripe  as  mnvu  as  cnlored,  which  is  not  trne  of 
thOHc  alHivo  named.  Many  other  sorts  are  in 
cultivation,  for  names  and  descriptions  of 
"which  see  nurserymi'n*»  catAlogues.  R. 
CanndefiMi^,  tlie  liunning  Blat^kberry,  is  popu 
larly  known  as  the  Dewberry,  The  fruit  Is 
of  an  exeidli'nt  quality,  and  rijieiis  abtiut  two 
weeks  carder  tiian  most  of  the  preceding  spe- 
cies. A  variety  called  the  Lucretia  bears 
large  nnl  handsome  fruit,  and  is  valuable  as 
oomlrg  between  the  Has pb* Try  and  Black 
berry.  It  is  also  very  valuable  In  the  South- 
ern St^es.  where  the  tail-growing  varieties  do 
ncitsueeeed.  /if.cion*i/oh'u/«,orSand  BhickJierry, 
Is  one  of  the  more  common  species,  growing 
from  two  t4i  three  feet  high,  and  ripening  an 
abundance  of  welbflavored  fruit  in  August, 
This  ftpoeU'S  is  i'ornmon  In  sanriy  woods  In 
ftoutheni  New  York  and  southward.  R.  Cha- 
mti^nnruM,  Cbeidlierni',  Ik  a  species  with  large 
orange-red  fruit*  found  growing  on  the  White 
Mountains  and  similar  elevations  in  the 
NoHheni  and  Easti-rn  States.  ThU  sfieeles, 
or  something  very  near  it,  is  aldo  abundant  in 
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Lapland,  where  the  fruit  is  held  In  high  es* 
tee  m .  T  h  e  re  are  ^e  \  e  ra I  o  l  h « '  r  s  pecies .  w  Uh  - 
out,  however,  any  special  distinctive  features. 
Propagated  by  ruot  cuttings,  tips  of  the 
shoots  or  suckers,  according  to  the  kind. 
Rudbe-ckia.  Cone  Flower.  Named  in  honor 
of  Profcbsors  Rtulbeek^  father  and  son,  pr«3de- 
oessors  of  Llnn&'tuj^  at  Ups^ai.    Nat.  Ord.  Can^ 

A  genufi  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials, 
gn>wing  from  two  to  seven  feet  high,  with 
numerous  shovvy  flo wet-heads  of  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  black  di^^k  in  the  centi-e.  They 
are  natives  of  the  Western  States,  and  an?  be- 
coming common  in  our  meadows,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  seed  l>eing  mixed  with  the 
various  grass  see* Is  coming  from  the  West, 
principally  from  Kentucky.  This  genus  ac- 
quired anVuivialife  r»^put«tioii  in  Europe  as  an 
ornamental  llowcring  phutt.  and  the  seed  was 
distribuied  by  the  Di?partment  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  through  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  several  of  the  States  that  had  passed 
stringent  laws  against  the  dissemination  of 
**  weerls.'* 

Ru'dgea.  Ct>mm©morntiYe  of  M.  F,  Rudge-,  an 
Engiirtii  botanist.     Nat,  Onl.  Rubiacem, 

A  genurt  of  green-house  shrubs  or  low-grow- 
ing trees,  with  deijsts  terminal  panicles  of 
white  tlosvers,  natives  of  BraziL  R.  macro- 
phiftla  is  occasionally  seen  In  the  green-bouse. 
It  is  also  knt>wn  as  R.  kucocephaia. 

Rudimentary,    In  an  incomplete  condition. 

Rudo'lphia.  Named  after  W.  Rudoiph,  a  Prus- 
sian iHVtanist.     Nat.  Ord,  Lf^gaminoHO', 

A  small  genus  of  veiy  V>eautirul  green*house 
evergreen  twiners,  from  Mexico  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  genus  is  allied  to  Ertfthrina,  and 
is  remarkable  for  iti*  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
produced  in  axillary  racemes.  Propagated 
by  cuttings  or  from  seeds. 

Hue.    See  Ruta, 

Rne.     Goat's.     A    common    name    for    Oakga 

Hue.  WnlL  The  popular  name  of  A^pieniitm 
Rttfa-murttria. 

Rue'llia,  In  honor  of  John  Rftelte.^  of  Bnlssona, 
botanist  and  physican  to  Francis  I.  Nat. 
Ord   Aeanthaceit. 

Herbaceous  green- ho  use  plants  with  pretty 
tube-shaped  blue  flc* we rs.  ot>me'of  tlie  spe- 
cies require  a  liot^house,  an<!  others  a  green- 
house ;  but  t!ii»y  should  all  be  grown  in  light, 
rich  s<3il.  R.  nufcraniha  is  getting  *iuite  com- 
mon a.s  a  window  plant.  Certainly,  one  more 
worthy  it  would  bo  hard  to  And;  Itj*  large, 
trum^R^t  sha[)edt  rosy  flowers  are  nrodueod 
for  a  month  or  two  in  succession.  They  are 
natives  of  Houth  .\merie^  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  are  propagated  by  cuttings.  By  many 
V>otanlstfl,  Dlpt<nacanthu6  Is  included  lu  tllis 
genus. 

Rafoua.    PaJe  red,  mixed  with  brown. 

Ruga.  A  wrinkle;  hence,  Bugose*  oov«tredwith 
wrirtkies. 

Rtii^xia.  Named  in  lioni»r  of  Don  IT,  Rufg^ 
author,  in  eonjunctlou  witli  Pavon,  of  ♦•  Fhino 
Peruvlamo  et  ChUen»^l8,"    Nat.  Ord.  Steinctdi- 


A  genus  of  ornamental  shrubs,  natives  of 
Bourbon.  Two  species,  R.  lohaia,  and  R,  vari- 
ahiliii,  both  wlti)  reddislk  Uowers,  are  in  culU- 
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Tfttioii,  and  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  ever^" 
good  coll ecti Ota.  Propagated  by  cuttings  in 
iieat. 

Ru'inex.     Doclt,  Sorr«»L     From  mmo^  to  suck ; 
in  (i  tins  ion  to  the  practice  among  the  Komans 
J      of  sufiiing  the  leaves  to  allay  thirst.  Nat.  Ord. 
Poiygonacem, 

Most  of  the  species  are  common  weeds. 
The  it»av«?8  of  R.  acetoaa  are  Bonjetimee  uded 
a8  a  pot-herVj,  uv  **  greens."  R,  ar'^tosella  is  a 
araall-growiog  spet-ies^  well  known  for  its 
acidity,  and  popularly  called  Sorrd.  It  is 
justly  regardi'd  as  a  nuiwance,  R.  scutaius, 
the  BucSler-Hhapod  or  French  8orro],  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  France  and  Italy. 
It  is  considered  of  great  impoi  taru'e  in  French 
cookery,  and  Is  both  agrt*euble  to  eat  and 
very  wholesome,  althtJUgh  Injt  little  valued  in 
this  country,  except  at  Bome  of  the  most 
fashionable  tablt^B,  It  la  extensively  oultt- 
vated  on  tho  continent,  and  in  tlie  maVkets  of 
Pans  is  nearly  ob  abund*int  as  Peas  are  in 
ours.  ItahoiirulH  in  oxalic  acid,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  i>owerful  anti-i=corbutic» 

Humfo^rdla.  The  only  species  of  this  genus ^ 
Hforibundit,  id  a  handsome,  opposite- leaved 
Mexican  buHji  of  the  ComposUtE  family,  differ- 
ing  from  Hfiiop}*i»  chielly  in  haijit.  The  wholo 
plant  is  smooth,  and  the  ereet  Rtenm,  furnished 
with  ample,  glossy  leaYos,  terndnate  In  a  pan- 
icle of  very  numerous  bright-yellow  flower- 
beadB,  each  about  an  inch  across,  and  inter- 
spersed with  obEong  bracts.  Propagated  by 
division  or  by  set^ds. 

HTiDciiiate.  Curved  in  a  direction  from  tho 
apex  tu  the  base,  as  the  leaf  of  the  Dandelion. 

Runjier.  A  prostrate,  slender  stem,  rooting  at 
itf^  extremity  or  else  whore,  as  in  the  Straw"- 
l»erry. 

Runiiing  Blaok berry.     See  Rubtw. 

RttDiiing  Cedar.     Li/coy>odii*m  dendroideum, 

Rupestris.  Rupicida.  Growing  on  rocks  or 
in  rocky  places, 

Ru'sGUfi.  FoTinevly  BruAcun,  Butcher's  Broom. 
Froju  bnmcus,  tie  rived  from  tho  Celtic  bm», 
box,  iindhtlett,  iiolly;  Box  Holly  or  Butcher's 
Broom,    Nat,  Ord.  LiliacttE. 

y^ry  curious  evergreen  shrnht*,  mo«t  of 
which  liear  their  flowers  and  fruit  on  their 
leaMike  t>rttnches.  AN  the  speeles  prefer 
shady  situatltms  under  the  drip  of  trees, 
where  but  few  other  plants  will  grow;  and 
they  are  all  reailily  increased  ity  stickers  from 
their  roots,  which  they  throw  up  in  abua^ 
danci?.  They  are  natives  of  Europe  and  tho 
wholn  Mediterranean  region  from  Madeira  to 
the  Caucasus.  R,  racemosim  la  soinetimee 
called  the  Alexandrian  Laurel. 

Rush.     See  Juncua. 

Rush.    FloAverlng.    See  BtUomuif, 

Ru8h-I*lly.    Tho  genurt  Sif^tfrinchium. 

RuAselia.  Named  in  licHior  of  Dr.  Alexander 
RiLtmel,  author  of  a  Nnturai  History  of  Aleppo. 
Nat.  Ord.  Scrophnlanac&F. 

A  genus  of  small  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants  frfjm  Mexico  and  the  Antilles,  R. 
janceOf  a  very  prt*tty  &pecie!^,  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers,  produced  in  axillary  corymbs^ 
Is  a  plant  of  slender  habit,  and  well  adapted 
for  basket  work.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1S33,  aud  is  propagated  by  euttings. 
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Russian  Mats.     An  article  of  commerce  manu^ 
factured   frr»m  the   inner  bark  of  tht?    Lime  ( 
tree  (Tiita),  formerly  much  used  f or  proU?c^ 
ing  frames,  tying  purp<jBi'S»  etc. 

Rust.    This  term  is  used  for  a  destructive  form 

of  disease  aiTecting  many  widely  different 
kinds  of  plants.  It  is  known  by  the  dry, 
shriveled,  or  curly  appearance  of  the  foliage, 
the  leaves  being  less  or  more  discolored  with.  J 
blackish  bU etches  or  spots.  It  is  not  always 
easy  t<>  determine  the  cause,  but  we  tblnk  it  | 
is  safe  to  say  that  in  many  plants  it  is  owing 
to  a  weakened  condition  of  the  plant  that  in- 
vites the  attacks  of  parasiti^s,  causing  the 
**  rust.'*  This  we  have  proved  to  be  the  case 
so  oftA^n  in  our  practice  that  we  now  no  longer 
doubt  on  the  subject 

We  find,  lor  example,  if  we  leave  such  plants 
as  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Lantanas,  Pelar- 
goniums, or  oth»^r  plants  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease known  as  '*  black  rust,"  so  that  they  b*?- 
come  enfeebled  for  want  of  pot  rtiom,  th«?y 
are  almost  certain  to  be  afFHcted,  A  few 
years  ago  we  tried  an  experinifc'nt  on  one  hun- 
dred each  of  Heliotrope  ami  Verbena  plants  I 
(that  were  in  line,  healthy  condition,  growing  I 
in  two-Inch  pots),  of  shifting  one-half  of  each 
lot  into  three-inch  pots,  the  other  half  belnic 
allowed  to  remain  unBhifted,  Tho  shifted  ' 
plants  grew  vigorously,  and  in  six  w*i»ekri  were 
twice  the  size  of  the  others,  and  in  lino,  vigo- 
rous health;  w^hlie  those  un^hifted,  becoming 
Irapovcrish^ni  for  want  of  new  soil,  weri> 
stunted,  and  noorly  aU  became  affected  by 
"  black  rust." 

The  examination  of  the  diseased  lea^*es  by 
a  powerful  microscope  revealed  numbers  of 
erab-liko  mites  feeding  on  the  leaves,  while 
on  healthy  leaves  of  the  same  plant  not  a  par- 
asite could  be  found.  The  inference  then  is. 
that  the  weakened  condition  of  the  plant 
made  it  a  congenial  soli  for  tho  deposit  of  the 
germ  of  this  parasiticid  Insect.  Another  kind 
of  '*  rust,"  evidently  distinct  from  the  preced- 
ing, is  now  one  of  the  most  serious  obstiiel**s 
in  the  forcing  of  Lettuce  under  glass,  whole 
crops  being  utt*^rly  destroyed  by  it.  We  are 
inclined  to  bt*lieve  that  the  Lettuce  rust  Is 
the  work  ut  a  vegetable  parasite,  as  a  micro- 
scopic examination  of  the  diseased  leaves 
shows  a  fungoid  strueture  very  similar  t*> 
Rose  niild<»w.  The  only  remedy  we  can  ad- 
vise  in  this  case  is  to  work  with  young  plants 
on  fre&h  soil  as  far  as  practicable.  The  usual 
method  of  obtaining  Lettuce  plants  for  forc- 
ing Is  to  HHO  plants  sown  or  planted  in  cold 
frames  in  fall  for  all  the  plantings  during  the 
entire  wint<^r;  but  wo  have  found  that  such 
phmts  are  more  liable  to  the  disea.se  than 
those  ffown  iat*^r;  and  now  the  mont  ^uceesa< 
fill  growers  of  Lettuce  for  winter  use  only  the 
cold-frame  (fall  sown  plants)  for  their  ftret 
crop,  which  is  usually  ready  at  Chrlstmns, 
while  for  the  succession  crops,  new  sowings 
are  made  about  six  weeks  befoni  thf  jdanLs  are 
needed,  it  being  fount!  that  thes*:*  fresh  young 
plants  are  less  liable  Ki  tho  rust  than  the 
others. 

Rustic  Work.  This  term  is  applied  to  all  or- 
namentJ5  or  erections  matte  of  gnarled  and 
twisted  branches  or  roots,  undressed  timber* 
or  other  similar  materials,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  their  natural  state.  Its  construction 
requires  natural  aptitude  and  good  taste,  and 
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the  best  exaniples  are  thf>se  that  show  the 
least  the  mark  of  the  workman^t^  to<ils.  Its 
disposition  ttUso  is  ft  ruait-er  of  good  tarite,  few 
suitable  positions  for  it  beiag  founrt  on  the 
lawn  or  in  ttie  highly-kept  flower  garden  near 
the  bouse*  but  for  the  m^ost  part  iu  nooks  and 
corners  of  shrubberies,  ete.  Rustic  fences, 
bridges  and  gates  are  often  used  in  situations 
cut  off  from  the  more  cuitivated  grounds,  or 
as  an  introduetion  to  the  borders  of  wotHis  or 
the  rock-garden*  A  few  rustic  areiien  at  in- 
terv^ala,  covered  with  HoiteysuckleH,  Roses, 
ClOEiiatis,  Jasmine,  ete.,  forming?  a  vista  at 
the  end  of  which  Isanistle  Bummer-housCi  Its 
porch  and  veranda  covered  with  Cleiualis  and 
other  cilmberQ,  aro  most  fitting  accompani- 
ments to  the  roe k- garden,  and  add  greatly  to 
Its  app43arance  and  attraetiveness. 

In  piaees  where  there  is  a  large  expanse  of 
lawn,  with  glades  of  turf  and  spreading  trees 
and  maases  of  shrubbery,  rui^tic  beds,  formed 
like  baskets,  vases»  or  pyraml<is,  are  pretty 
objects  If  placed  with  judgment,  and  are  very 
effective  If  associated  with  Ampeiopsls,  Ivy 
or  Ferns.  Rustic  chairs  are,  a^  a  nde,  more 
picturesque  than  useful,  aucl  should  be  used 
only  when  apparently  needed. 

Ru'ta.  Rue.  From  the  Greek  R^tit.,  from  ruo^ 
to  flow;  pioimbly  some  reputed  medicinal 
qualities  of  the  plank     Nat.  Ord.  Rnia^fir. 

A  genufl  of  about  forty  species  of  hardy  or 
half- hardy  strong-smelting  perennial  herbs  or 
slirubs,  natives  of  western  and  central  Asia 
and  southern  Europe.  Few  of  the  epeoles  are 
id  any  hortieultnrai  value.  R.  graveolmBiB 
a  well-known  glaucous-leaved  plant,  having 
a  very  unpleasant  smell  and  a  bitter  taste. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  blue,  and  from  their 
peculiar  color  sometimes  produce  a  gomi 
effect  in  a  shrubbery.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish. 

Ruta  Baga,  The  Swedish  Turnip.  BrasBica 
cismptstritt^  var.  Ruta  Baga,    See  Turnip, 

Ruta'oese.  A  large  order  of  trees*  shrubs,  or 
randy  herbs,  always  more  or  less  marked 
with  glandnlur  dotSi  eepecially  on  the  foliage, 
and  often  strongly  aoeuied.  In  Its  geograph- 
ical range,  the  order  extends  over  the  tropi- 
cal, aulj-lropicai  and  temperate  regions  of  thu 
glohe,  It  is,  however,  sewrce  In  tropical  Africa 
and  disappears  entirely  in  cold  eilmateB  ftud 
at  great  elevations.     Ci^rtta(6ub-«jrder  J^iiraii* 
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Hem)  is  the  most  oelebrated  genus  on  account 
of  its  fruits,  Orange,  Lemon,  Lime,  etc,,  from 
the  flowers  of  which  a  volatile  oil  is  obtained, 
which  is  the  basis  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  The 
berries  of  some  other  genera  from  Cluna  and 
Japan  are  edible.  Ruta  grai'tob^nM  Is  grown 
in  most  gardens  and  is  remarkable  for  itfi 
strong  smell  and  acrid  taste.  The  order  con- 
sists of  about  eighty  genera,  including  many 
woU-known  flowering  plants,  such  as  Correa^ 
Crowea,  CUrtm,  Dimnui,  Choyaia^  etc.,  and 
over  six  hundred  species, 

Rutilana.    Beep  red,  with  a  metallio  lustre. 

R-ay'scliia,  Named  in  honor  of  Fred,  Ruysch, 
once  Professor  of  Botany  at  AmstenJam. 
Nat.  Ord.  Marcfprttai^kicetE. 

A  genus  of  about  eight  species  of  tropical 
American  epiphytal  or  climbing  shrubs,  which 
have  thick,  quite  entire  leaves,  and  terminal, 
very  often  li>ng,  racemes  of  flowers.  R.  €lu- 
Miafolia^  tlie  only  introduced  species,  is  an  tn- 
teresting  and  desirable  plant-stove,  shrubby 

{slant,  with  a]teniat»\  thick,  .Hhioing  leaves  and 
ong,  man3^- flowered,  terminal  racemes,  of  pur- 
ple flowers  with  scarlet  bracts, dotted  with  red. 
It  was  intnxluced  from  the  Cartbbee  Islands  in 
1823,  and  is  Im^rea^sed  by  cuttings  of  the  ripen- 
ed wood, 

Rya'nia.  Named  after  John  Ryan,  M.  D.,  a 
correspondent  of  VahL  Nat.  Ord.  Bixinacem^ 
A  genus  of  stellate Jy  pubescent  trees,  na- 
tives of  tropical  America.  R.  opeoiasa,  the 
only  Introduced  species,  forms  a  beautiful 
tree  with  large,  showy,  cream*coJored  flowers. 
It  1b  Increased  by  cutUnga  of  the  ripened  wood, 
and  was  introduced  from  the  West  Indies  la 
1823. 

Rye.     See  Secale, 

Rye   Graaa.     The  common  name  for  Lolium 

Rye,  Wild.    The  genus  £Iym«a. 

Ryaso'pterya.  From  r^iwo9,  wrinkled,  and 
ptffris,  a  wing;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
wing  of  the  fruit,     Nat.  Ord.  MalpigkiaCfW. 

A  genus  of  blender,  twining,  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  tuitiv»'s  of  the'Indian  Archipel- 
ago ana  Auslialia,  P,  micrositma,  the  only  spe- 
cies  yet  introduced  is  an  interesting  climber, 
introduced  from  Java  in  1820. 


s. 


«^al.      Derivation  of  nam©  unknown:  sup- 
posed to  be  the  South  American  mime  of 
one  of  the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Palma^ea. 

This  interesting  genus  of  Palm'<  has  three 
species  common  lotlie  nmi-^hy  districts  of  the 
eouthem  coa.st,  from  Nortlj  Oirollna  to  Flor- 
ida, which  are  popularly  known  as  the  Pal- 
metto, the  emblem  on  the  seal  of  South  Caro- 
lina, The  most  conspicuous  of  the  species  Is 
5.  PalmeUo^  Lndlgenouti  to  North  Carolina  and 
fiouthward.  It  attains  a  height  c»f  fifty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  twelve  to  fifteen  Inches. 


The  timber  Is  said  to  be  valuable  In  ship- 
building, being  indestructible  in  salt  water, 
and  not  liable  to  the  attJick  of  the  ship- worm. 
The  leaves  are  from  live  to  six  feet  long  and 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  tPalm 
leaf),  baskets  and  mat^^,  and  various  other 
purposes  of  domestic  eeonomy.  This  Hpeoiea 
is  also  called  Cabbage  Palm,  the  young,  unex- 
f»andcd  leaves  constituting  one  of  the  most 
delicious  vegetabl#-s  of  the  table.  The  Saw 
PalriHdto  is  S.  f*frrHhiJn  (syn.  S^renctn  Herrtt- 
lata),  and  the  Dwarf  Palmetto  la  8,  AdansoniL 
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The  Blue  Palni<*lto  l^elonprs  to  the  genus 
Chariiff,Tops,  C  hyMtrir,  als^»  «'omriK»n  on  the 
southern  coa^t.  S.  Blarkhurniana,  the  Fan 
or  Thatch  Palrn,  a  native  of  th»*  B*^rmu(las,  is 
adniirahly  fiuitwl  for  a  window  phint  when 
Hrnall,  or  for  lawn  decoration  in  summer. 

Sabba'tia.  Named  in  honor  of  L.  SnbbatU  a 
c»^lehrat4^1  Italian  iKitunist.  Nat.  Ord.  Genii- 
anarpoc. 

A  genufl  of  native*  hardy  annuals  and  bien- 
nials, some  of  whirh,  though  rather  coarse- 
growing,  are  quite  omaniental  plants,  suitable 
for  the  lH)rd#*r.  The  Uowers  are  purple,  rose, 
white,  red  and  yellow.  S.  campefHriM,  a  native 
of  T^xas,  with'ro?^**  and  yellow  flowers,  is  a 
desirable  l>order  plant.  S.  angularis  is  held 
in  high  est^jem  as  a  t<jnic  medicine.  8.  ehlo- 
roUieSj  with  deep  n)se-colored  flowers  borne  on 
UK>se  panicles,  found  by  the  borders  of  brak- 
ish  ponds  and  on  salt  ro(*adow8  along  the 
coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia  south- 
ward, is  one  of  our  handsomest  native  plants. 
The  only  means  of  propagation  is  by  seed, 
which  should  U?  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  and 
wintered  over  in  a  cold  frame  like  Panr«ies. 

Sabioe'a.  Sabisabi  is  the  name  of  8.  aspera  in 
Guiana.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubia4X(B. 

A  genus  of  plant-stove,  twining  shrubs, 
ofU»n  touK^ntose ;  natives  of  tropical  America, 
Africa  and  Madaga.scar.  Only  two  species, 
S.  aapera  and  S  hirta,  have  been  introduced, 
and  are  si'ldom  found  outside  of  botanical 
collections. 

Sabi'nea.  Named  in  honor  of  Joseph  Sabine, 
once  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London. 

A  genus  of  Leguminosa,  embracing  three 
West  Indian  shrubs,  having  unequally  pin- 
nat<.'  leaves,  somewhat  like  those  of  Robinia, 
and  pink  pea  llowers  as  large  as  those  of 
that  plant,  disposed  in  axillary  fascicles  of 
two  to  four  llowers.  Propagated  by  cuttings 
in  heat. 

Saooate,  Sacoiform.  Sac-shaped ;  in  the  form 
of  a  bag. 

Saccha'nim.  Sugar  Cane.  From  soukar,  its 
Arabic  name.    Nat.  Ord.  Gramiimced. 

A  genus  of  strong  -  growing,  reed  -  like 
grasses,  indigenous  to  South  America  and 
the  East  and  Wi'st  Indies.  The  most  import- 
ant species  is  SdrcJiarum  officinarum^  a  native 
(►f  India,  the  Sui^ar  Cane  of  commerce.  We 
have  but  littlo  knowledge  of  the  Sugar  Cane 
pH'vious  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Hum- 
boldt trlls  us  it  was  cultivated  in  China  in 
the  remotest  times,  and  that,  under  the  name 
of  honey,  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
liomans,  though  they  never  cultivat«»d  it  as 
an  article  of  luxury.  It  is  siipposod  that 
Thoophrastus  alludes  to  it  when  he  says  that, 
b(»si«l('s  being  produce*!  from  boes,  honey,  or 
Hwoet  juice,  is  also  the  product  of  canes. 
The  Sugar  Cano,  howover,  seems  to  have 
bofMi  <>arly  cultivatt^d  in  China  and  India,  and 
fnun  the  lattor  region  it  was  introdu(*ed  into 
Europ«».  B^'fon'  the  discoverv  of  the  West 
Indiosin  Ml>2,  or  of  the  East  Indies  in  1497, 
sugar  was  nuinufaetured  from  the  Sugar  Cane 
in  eonsidorable  (luantities  in  the  islands  of 
Sicily,  Cn*t«',  Khodos  and  Cyprus.  Soon 
after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  planta- 
tions were  established  in  the  West  Indies 
Brazil,  and  in  the  Southern  States  im- 
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mediately  after  their  settlement.  The  plant 
was  fin»t'cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi about  the  year  1751,  when  some 
Jesuits  brought  it  from  St.  Domingo.  These 
Jesuits  settled  just  above  the  present  site 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1758  the  flrst  sugar-miU 
was  built  near  that  locality  bv  M.  DubreuU 
on  his  sugar  plantation.  That  was  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  profitable  of  American  industries. 
The  cane  is  always  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. Bentham,  in  his  ''Flora  of  Hong 
Kong,**  page  420,  states  "that  we  have  no 
authentic  record  of  any  really  wild  station 
for  ttie  common  Sugar  Cane.  Further  than 
this,  in  common  with  many  plants  that  have 
lM*en  for  a  long  time  under  cultivation  and 
reproduced  solely  by  means  of  buds  and 
suckers,  the  Sugar  Cane  so  rarely  produces 
mature  fruits,  that  no  one,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  has  seen  them.  Certainly  in  the  rich 
Herl>arium  at  Kew  there  are  no  seed-bearing 
specimens.  In  botanical  works  the  subject 
is  often  referred  to,  but  apparently  only  to 
re-state  the  fact  that  botanists,  like  McFad- 
yen  in  the  West  Indies  and  Boxburgh  in 
India,  have  never  seen  the  seeds  of  the  Sugar 
Cane."— Hooker's  Botanical  Miscellany,  1830, 
vol.  i.,  page  95.  Professor  H.  Harrison,  Gov- 
ernment Inspector,  Barbadoes,  however,  un- 
der date  September  17th,  1888,  stotes  that 
seedling  Sugar  Canes  had  been  found  at  Bar- 
badoes, and  that  plants  were  in  the  course  of 
being  raised  at  the  botanical  station  there. 
He,  feeling  satisfied  that  these  were  self- 
sown,  had  them  transplanted  and  carefully 
cultivated,  and  amongst  them  appear  to  be 
at  least  five  or  six  different  sctrts.  He  further 
states :  **  I  have  never  heard  of  the  BourlK>n 
Cane  producing  fertile  arrows;  in  all  the 
alleged  cases  of  fertility,  the  arrows  were 
either  those  of  the  purple  or  white  transpar- 
ent varieties,  which  are  prone  to  variation.  I 
shall  again  attempt  this  year  to  obtain  the 
same  result.  Of  course,  if  we  can  establish 
the  fact  of  the  Cane  occasionally  and  under 
favorable  conditions  producing  fertile  seed, 
it  will  open  up  an  important  field  of  investi- 
gation." From  cuttings  the  plants  come  to 
maturity  in  about  two  months,  and  a  planta- 
tion well  cared  for  and  properly  manured  will 
last  a  numbtT  of  years.  The  successful 
planter  makes  plantings  nearly  every  year 
for  a  constant  succession.  For  planting,  the 
ground  is  prepared  and  marked  out  the  same 
as  for  corn,  with  rows  about  four  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  In 
cultivation,  the  plow  an<i  cultivator  are  al- 
most wholly  used  in  place  of  the  hoe,  as  for- 
merly was  the  custom.  8,  jS*!gypticum  is  a 
vigorous  perennial  grass,  forming  ample 
tufts  of  reed-like,  downy  stems,  six  to  ten 
feet  high,  and  clothed  with  very  graceful 
foliage.  It  is  well  adapted  f(»r  ornament- 
ing the  margins  of  pioces  of  water,  the 
slopes  and  other  parts  of  pleasure-grounds, 
etc.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Africa,  re- 
quiring protection  in  winter,  and  is  easily 
and  quickly  multiplied  by  division  in  spring. 
S.  Miuhleni  is  a  quick-growing,  hardv  peren- 
nial, attaining  a  hoight  of  about  five  feet.  It 
has  handsimie  foliage,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
culture  for  associating  with  other  large-grow- 
ing grasses. 
Saooola'bium.    From  saccus,  a  bag,  and  foMmi, 
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a  Hp ;  in  allusion  to  the  baggod  labollum  of 
all  the  spG-cit^a.    Nat.  Onl.  OrckkiaceiF. 

An  extensive  ^eims  of  t>|ttphjUl  Orchids, 
chiefly  natives  of  India.  Tiio  "*  Qrohid-G row- 
er's Slammr'  euyB :  ♦'This  gt^nua  contalnt^ 
some  of  the  flnewt  Orchidia  in  cultivation. 
They  are  very  <n>mpact  in  their  growth,  and 
are  furnished  with  hnig,  thick  and  pendant 
evergreen  tillage.  From  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  their  long,  graei^ful  rai  oraes  of  llovs'- 
ers,  which  me*isure  from  one  to  two  feet  in 
length,  are  piriMhieed.  Thidr  inihit  <*r  growth 
is  the  sam**  as  that  of  the  Ai^ridt^i*,  and  thi^y 
require  the  same  treatment,  exer^pt  that  th*-y 
are  grown  in  baskets  suspended  near  the 
ro<»f,  so  they  may  receive  all  the  light  possi- 
ble»  and  not  toti  juueh  shade,  only  enough  to 
preserve  their  foliage  frtuii  being  injiired. 
The  \arious  species  of  this  genus  nif tt^tly  in- 
habit the  hottest  parts  of  India,  and  are  found 
growing  on  the  branches  of  tre(»s.  They  are 
propiigated    in    the    same    manner    as    the 

Baored  Bean  of  the  Egyptians,  In  books  the 
plant  called  by  tldb  name  in  generally  said  to 
ht' Ndumbium  Mpficiof^um,  but  recent  resf^arches 
have  proved  it  to  be  Nymphcta  Lo/iw*.— Nic hoi- 
sts ii's  Diet. 

Baored  Bean,  or  Sacred  lK>tiia.  See  Nelum- 
bium. 

Sack-Tree.  Antmrm  {Lepurandra)  saccidora, 
the  baik  of  which  is  formed  into  natural 
sacks,  in  India,  find  used  Un'  carrying  riee. 

Saddle- Tree.  A  common  name  for  Lirioden- 
dtxm  Tidipiferum, 

Sadle'rla.  NamtMi  after  Jmeph  Sadler,  Profes- 
sor of  Botany  nt  Pesth.     Nat.  Ord.  Fiticea. 

A  genus  of  arborescf^nt  tree-ferns,  compris- 
ing three  or  four  reputed  species,  all  from 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  jS.  CtftUheoklej^,  the 
only  introduced  species,  is  a  beautiful  plant, 
combining  llio  habit  of  a  small  CycUhea,  with 
the  fruetifleation  of  a  Bhehuum, 

Sad-Tree.     S*"e  Nyetnnthefi  arboT'trisiis, 

Safflower.    See  Cadhnmnt^  (iiuiorhw. 

Saffron.  A  oommerf'ial  name  for  the  dried  stig- 
mas of  Crocus  natwtm^  an  autumn  llowerlng 
species  with  purplish-blue  flowers  appearing 
In  October,  the  leaves  of  which  continue  to 
grow  all  winter. 

Sa&on-colored. 
dash  of  brown. 

Saffron.  Meadow. 

Saffi-on  Thistle. 


Deep  orange  colored,  with  a 


Qjlchicum  Hutamnale. 
The  common  name  of  Car- 
tfmmnus  UncUn^u». 
Sage.     See  Salvia ;  also  s  pec ial ly  app lied  I  o  1 1 1  e 

culinary  herb,  Salvia  officinalis, 
Sage-Btiah  or  Sage  Bruah.     A    name  applied 

to  varifMjB  species  of  ArUmiaia,  which  see. 
Sage.  Jerusalem.    S<»e  PhlomiM  fndietMa, 
Sage-Rose.    An  old  name  for  the  genus  Cimtiitu, 
Sftge'nia.     From  ungu^  the  Malay  natue  of  some 
Palrndp  which  this  genus  resembles  in  minia* 
ture.     Nat,  Ord.  PoltfiHtttinctrr, 

A  genus  of  coarse-giowing,  Aspidium-Hke 
feros,  Inhabiting  the  tropical  parts  of  both 
worlds.  8.  maerophiflh,  a  native  of  ttie  West 
Indies,  is  frequently  grown  in  the  green-house, 
and,  like  several  of  the  cultivated  sfM?cies,  was 
formerly  known  as  At^idium.    Syn.  Nephro- 

dt'lMR. 
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Sagi^na.  Pearl -weed  or  Pear  I- wort.  A  genus 
of  €ar}jophiillace(t*,  consisting  of  small,  tufted 
annual  or  perennial  plants  of  but  little  inter- 
est, with  the  exception  of  S.  pitifera^  which  is 
hardy  and  e%^ergreon,  suitable  in  some  situa- 
tions as  a  substitute  f'^r  grass.  S.  pilifera 
aurea,  a  variety  with  golden-yellow  foliage,  is 
a  good  cJwarf  plant  for  carpet- bedding,  Thi-* 
species  is  commonly  grown  under  the  name  of 
Sptrgtda  pit  if  era. 

Sagitta'ria.  Arrow  head.  From  sagiUa,  an  ar^ 
row ;  the  leaves  of  some  sj^^ecies  resemble  an 
arrow-head.     Nat.  Ord.  Alif*macem> 

A  g'^nus  of  handsome  green-house  and  hard}* 
aquatics  with  white  thovers.  Sevei*al  of  the 
species  are  common  to  our  marshes  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  They  make  beautiful  plants 
for  the  aquarium  or  any  situation  where  they 
can  have  an  abundant  suiip ly  of  wat<ir.  Some 
of  the  mfue  U*nder  varieties  have  been  Intro- 
du<;ed  into  tiie  green-house,  though  rarely. 

Sagittate,    Shaped  like  an  arrow-head. 

Sago,  A  granulaterl  form  of  starch,  obtained 
from  the  pith  of  tiie  trunk  of  Snyan  Imvis  and 
Sagita  Rumpkii  in  Singa^Mire,  tlie  former  fur- 
nishing junst  t»f  the  Sago  sent  to  Europe.  .  In 
India  ft  is  obtaint'd  from  Phfmij!  farinifera^ 
in  Java  from  Cori/pha  fifhanga^  and  it  is  also 
pro*lueed  by  Cart/ota  urenif,  and  several  other 
FainiM  and  Ct/cad«* 

Sago.  Portland.  A  kind  of  arrow- root,  manu- 
fHetured  from  the  ecu-ms  of  Anim  maeulahim 
in  tiie  Island  i*f  I\)rtland,  Britain. 

Sago  PalnL     See  Cycaa  revohUa. 

Sagrse'a.  Named  in  honor  of  Raiftnond  de  ^ 
Smfra,  (tnee  director  of  the  liotaiiical  gardens 
at  Havana.     Nat.  Urd.  MeUmtomaf^iB. 

A  genus  t>t  over  twenty 'five  siM3ci*+8of  stove^ 
hoube  shrubs,  natives  of  equatorial  Ameriea^ 
Three  or  ftmr  species  are  in  cultivation,  but 
are  seldom  f<jund  outside  of  iKJtanical  coilee- 
tlons. 

Sague'rua.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat. 
Ord.  Palruaceft. 

A  small  genus  of  Palms,  almost  entirely 
conflntnl  tu  the  Eastern  A  i-e  hi  pel  a  go*  Of  the 
five  known  species,  three  form  handsome  tr^es 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high ;  the  other  two  seU 
dom  exceed  ten  feet.  5.  miccharifer,  the  Areng, 
is  a  very  commivu  palm  in  the  Indian  Istiinds, 
and  on  account  of  thi?  variety  of  its  products 
is  of  great  value  to  the  natives.  The  black, 
hor8©*halr-llke  fibre  surrounding  its  leaf- 
stalks,  called  Gomutl  by  the  Malays,  is  con- 
verteci  Into  cordage,  and  is  also  nsf?d  in  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  tree  also  yields  an  inferior  arti* 
cle  of  sago,  also  large  quantities  of  toddy,  or 
palm  wine,  and  sugar.  When  young  it  is  a 
very  handsome  green-house  plant.  Syn.  Ar* 
ear/rt. 

Sa'gua.  From  Sagu,  the  Malay  name  of  various 
P.alms.    Nat.  Ord,  PaUnacom, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  t at l-g rowing 
Palm.H,  iiatlve*^  of  IfMlIa  and  Madngasrar,  The 
species  furnlrih  a  large  pox'tlon  of  the  Sago  of 
cr»mmenn\  which  is  pfepiued  from  ttie  soft 
inner  portion  of  the  trunk.  It  is  obtained  by 
cutting  the  trunk  into  pieces  alM»ut  two  feet 
long,  the  pieces  l>elng  then  spilt  in  half  and 
the  soft  substance  scooped  out  and  pounded 
In  water  till  the  starcny  matter  separates, 
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A  name  iip|>lied  to  Saxifragn  nar- 


Jamefi's  "Wort. 
Jolm'B  Bread, 
John's  Wort, 
Josephs  Iiily, 
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when  it  l8  drained  off  with  the  water,  allowed 
to  eettlo,  and  afterwanl  purifled  by  washing. 
These  troos  produe**  llteir  llower  t^plkes  when 
about  tlfteon  yo4:irfi  oUL  and  tho  fruit  l6  nearly 
tliree  years  in  ripeiujig,  afier  wtdch  they  dki> 
III  order  to  praeiire  the  great*  tit  quantity  of 
Sa^o»  the  trees  muat  bti  cut  dcnvn  immtHliately 
after  the  llower-spiitn  makes  Kg  appearance* 
Intnniuced  in  IBIKJ.     Hyu.  Mtfroxykm. 

Sailor  Plant. 

Sainfoin  or  Saintfoin.      See  Onobr^chm  mitiva. 

St.  Agnes'  Flower,     Erinotf ma  or  Leiw^ij urn. 

St.  Andrew's  Cross.      Ascyrum  Crux- Andrea, 

St.  Catherine's  Flower.  Xigella  Damti^rrTm. 

6t,  Ghxistopher'a  Harb,  Osmumla  regalu*  and 
Adma  spmita, 

Senecio  JacobtFa. 
See  Ctratonia  Stliqim. 
Sne  Hyperieum, 
Ldium  cmtdidnm, 

fit.  Martin's  Flower.    AlstrtTitnena  ptdchra. 

St,  Patrick's  Cabba^.     Snxifraga  umbrosa. 

St.  Peter's  Wort.  A  name  applied  to  AAcyrum 
Stuns  iind  tiie  g<*rms  Sf/mphuriearpH^. 

St.    Thomas'  Tree.       S^-e  Baithtnia  totnentOHa. 

Sala^cia,  Froni  Salnciat  in  l^enthen  mythuhtg;), 
the  wife  of  Neptune.  Nat.  UnL  CehiMtraceiF, 
A  geinis  of  about  sixty  species  of  Btove- 
house  plants,  natives  principally  of  In<Ua  and 
the  Eastern  Arciiii>elago.  S^  dttlnH  licars  a 
globular  fruit  attout  the  size  of  a  enil»-apple, 
yelltjwisii  in  e«>i<»r,  swni^t  and  juicy,  and 
(according  to  Dr  Spruce)  nuu-h  eaten  by  the 
Indians  on  tlie  ltic»  Krgrtj,  who  call  it  Wuiii- 
t u  ma .  tH .  pifrifo  rin  is  a  bo  aff* » rr i  s  ii  b  w  e  c  1  -  itiBi  i  'd 
fruit  ab<uit  the  sizi?  of  a  bcM"t?"njot  Pt'/ir.  Tlie 
majority  of  tlie  species  are  of  no  great  bemity* 
and  are  only  worth  growing  in  botanical 
CO  11  eel  ions, 

Sahca'cese.  A  natural  order  f>f  trees  or  shrubs 
with  alternate  leaves;  natives  chiefly  of  the 
northern  temperate  and  the  frigid  regie ms,  a 
few  being  found  in  South  America  and  Stuith 
Africa.  Tlie  only  two  genera,  Sttlir  an<i  Pop- 
iUuSf  contribute  some  ornamental  subjects  to 
our  gardens.  The  number  of  species  In  the 
order  is  estimated  by  varhois  authors  at 
between  two  and  tlirce  hundred* 

Ballco'rnia,  Ghisswort,  From  sal,  salt,  and 
coniii,  a  horn;  alluding  to  the  economic  pr*jd- 
ucts»  and  the  horn  like  branches  of  t lit*  plants. 
Nat.  Ord-  Chetwpo*linre(t, 

A  g«»nus  of  succulejit  plants  common  to  salt 
mtLrshes  in  various  pnrts  of  tin*  gh)be.  Tht^y 
grow  from  sbt  to  ten  inches  higii.  and  are 
much  brancht^d  and  joiutetL  The  various 
species  of  this  genus  grow  abundantly  on  the 
coasts  of  northern  Africa  and  twrnthern 
Europe,  and  yield  large  quantities  of  einla 
which  Is  employed  In  making  bnth  Boiip  and 
glass.  From  its  use  in  the  latter  the  genus 
derives  its  common  English  name,  iilaM^uurt 
The  genus  is  represented  in  this  country  by 
sevenil  species,  the  more  common  Wdug  *S. 
htrbaeraf  which  is  etmshleniblv  used  wh**n 
young  for  pickling.  On  the  New  Engiaud 
coai^t  it  is  known  l:»y  the  name  Satiiphire. 
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Balisbn^ria.  Maiden-hair  Tree.  In  honor  of 
Richard  A.  Sutiiibury,  a  distlngulBbed  EugUsli 
butiiJiist.    Nat.  Ord.  Coniferw. 

This  very  remarkable  tree  was  formerly 
calleil  Ginkfjo  bilohn.  Ginkgo  being  Its  name  in 
Japan.  Tlie  only  bpecies  that  has  been 
described,  and  \h  to  ha  found  In  culleetions  of 
oruanieiiUd  trees,  is  S.  adiantifolM,  the  loaves 
resembling  in  form  tho»e  of  the  Maide>n-hair 
Fern,  the  boUiidcal  name  of  which  is.^Jiaahcm. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  peculiar 
of  all  hai'dy  exi»tic  trees,  ami  one  so  entirely 
tniT«rent  in  habit  «nd  foliage  from  all  others 
belonghig  to  this  order,  that,  wure  it  not  for 
thi*  flowers  and  fruit,  it  would  ha\e  been 
difflcuit  to  find  its  proper  position  in  the  veg- 
et4iblt!  kingdom.  Without  regard  to  its  botan* 
leal  position*  it  is  beyond  question  one  of  the 
must  beautiful  trees  under  culUvalion.  It 
attains  a  height  of  eighty  feet,  and  has  a 
straight  tnink  with  a  pyramidal  he»4l.  Thl& 
tree  is  a  native  of  China  and  Ja^^an,  and  wan 
intJX)duced  into  England  in  1754.  It  Is  not 
yet  as  common  in  this  counti-y  afl  it  should 
be,  on  iiccimnt  of  its  price  and  scarcity,  but  Is 
now  being  more  largely  prnf»agatt*d  and 
planted.  There  Is  a  fine  speeimen  on  Mr, 
Manice's  plaee  at  Queens,  L.  I.,  fully  Jifty  feet 
high,  with  a  full,  ftymmetrical  head,  There  Is 
also  a  noble  fi|»eciinen  on  the  old  Downing 
place  at  Newburgii,  supposed  to  be  the  liirgi.*«t 
in  the  States,  It  itspioi»«gatt*<l  in  this  country 
by  liiyers,  or  by  imported  Beerls.  The  fruit  is 
coujiuon  in  Japan,  and  is  highly  esteem*  d  for 
itw  astringejit  pmpertl+^s  and  for  the  reputn- 
tion  it  lias  of  promoting  digestion. 

From  an  interesting  notice  of  this  remark* 
ablt-  tree  in  thu  *'  rhiladclphla  Ledger,'*  August 
*29,  1889,  remarking  on  Its  fruiting  for  the  first 
time  in  that  city,  in  the  grounds  of  Mr,  Charles 
J.  Wibt*^r»  Germantown,  andeommunicitted  to 
us  by  Mr,  A.  (tarmnn,  of  Philadelphia,  we 
make  the  folh^wing  extracts: 

**  The  tree  Itj^eif  hais  a  very  remarkable  his- 
tory. It  is  assertfr'd  by  eminent  horticulturists 
that  it  has  t>een  found  wild  nowhere*  on  the 
earth,  but  is  cultivated  largely  UMh  in  China 
and  Japan,  wdiere  it  is  usually  ft»und  near  the 
temples  and  simihir  religious  struotures, 

'*The  first  specimen  received  in  this  country 
was  presented  by  William  Hamilton,  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  beautiful  grounds — in  which 
the  celebrated  explorer,  Pursh.wu  '      '  r^ — 

which  is  now  known  as  Woodlan<l  ry. 

This  particular  tree  is  still  regards  i  ...  ,  ...^  of 
Philadelphiii's  arboreal  treasures,  and  tree 
lovers  from  distant  parts  of  liie  globe,  when 
In  this  city,  j<mrtiey  to  the  cemetery  expressly 
to  s<M?  this  niagnifleent  specimen. 

**  When  th*^  original  tree  that  w*as  Imported 
from  Japan  lowered  It  wus  found  to  hove  nml*? 
Jlowers  onlj',  and  consc<4uently  all  tfees 
propagated  by  cuttings  were  male  also.  The 
tree  In  Woodhimis  is  a  male  tree.  It  has 
only  been  comparatively  a  few  years  since 
seeds  have  been  intr«>duced  from  China  or 
Japan,  and  among  thestj  young  seedlings* 
plantia  with  female  flowers  were  found.  This 
tree  of  Mr,  Wister's  happens  to  be  femide* 
and  now  that  it  has  come  of  age  it  pnuluees 
fruit.  Numenms  seedling  trees  have  been 
dhstributed  over  different  parts  of  tim  rnll^^i 
Stat»*s,  and  it  i&  expi^cted  that  others  will  rwach 
the  fruiting  eitnge  befc»re  nmny  yoars.  Thens 
is  a  magnificent  avenue  of  Ginkgo  trees  oa 
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the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  thi3  trees  hiiviag  boi*n  sent 
there  frojii  PemiBjlvftiilji  nurseries.  It  is  not 
known,  however,  that  even  the  National 
Gitverninent  him  been  favored  with  fruit 
ahead  of  Mr.  Charle^i  J.  Wit^ter, 

'*  The  fruit  itiielf  is  about  the  size  of  a  large 
cherry,  and  is  o!  a  green  iHli-yel  low  color  when 
ripe.  Like  the  cherry,  It  h?vs  a  (leshy  pulp  with 
a  single  stone  or  seed  in  the  interior*  T<i 
most  persons  the  odor  of  the  fruit  is  very 
disagreeable,  but  the  fruit  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  Chinese  gastronomie  art. 
The  grand  dinners  of  the  Chlnetrcj  usually  last 
all  day,  and  every  help  to  digestion  is  needed 
in  onler  that  the  guests  may  ex|ierience  the 
fullest  eujoymeiit.  The  fruit'of  the  Ginkgo  is 
the  ehief  element  In  promoting  this  desir- 
able result*  They  are  ilrst  slightly  roasted, 
and  then  plaeed  in  sin  all  plates  by  the  side  of 
the  guoHt-s,  who  every  now  ami  then  lake  one 
between  eonrB<»s,  as  an  Anieriean  or  an 
Enghshraan  would  an  olive,  Mr.  Wister 
states  that  the  odor  r>f  the  fruit  nf  his  tree  is 
very  disagreeable,  u-ntl  those  who  have  hand- 
led the  fruit  can  scarcely  credit  its  use  as 
described  by  tho  O^lestials. 

"The  palteont4:dogists  and  evolutionists  are 
also  much  inttuesti^d  in  the  Ginkgo.  Al- 
though, an  111  ready  stated,  no  wild  localities 
are  known  wiiere  "the  trees  grow,  it  has  been 
discovered  by  its  foH^sil  remains  to  have  been 
once  widely  scaitered  over  the  face  of  the 
globe  It  is  probable  that  it  Is  only  through 
its  having  commended  itself  by  its  beauty 
anil  other  good  qualities  to^the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  gardeners,  that  it  has  been  able  to 
survive  tliose  geological  cataelysms  under 
which  the  old  race  has  been  eleai*ed  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  classed 
with  the  coniferous  trees.  HotwitlistiiiuUng  its 
fern-like  foliage,  its  closest  relation  being  the 
yew  family  :  but  as  there  Is  nothing  very  closely 
res%»»mbllngit.  the  palanudoU>gists  believe  that 
an  immense  numbec  of  what  have  come  to  be 
called  missing  links  tuudt  have  boon  wholly 
swept  aw*ay/* 
Ba'lix«  Willow,  From  the  Celtic.  «ai,  near,  and 
iw,  water;  in  allusion  to  its  place  of  growth. 
Nat.  Ord.  SaiteacefE, 

The  Willuw  is  a  large  and  varied  genus  of 
deciduous  trees  and  low -growing  shrubs. 
Borne  are  timtier  trees»  that  attain  a  height  of 
eighty  feet,  with  a  diamett^r  of  trunk  from 
four  to  six  feet.  One  of  the  species,  8.  her- 
baoea,  crept"®  so  near  the  ground  that  it  forms 
on  the  Swiss  mountains  a  kind  of  turf,  not 
rising  more  than  an  inch  in  height.  The  g*  nus 
eonsiftts  of  upwards  of  two  hutiilreii  species, 
but  few  of  which  claim  special  notice.  The 
Weeping  Wilb>w  is  S.  Bnbifkmira,  a  native  of 
the  Levant.  The  Osier  <u  Basked  Willow  is  5. 
viminaliM^  common  throughout  Euriipe.  8, 
UmrifolUt  Is  a  low-growing  tree  or  shrub  with 
broad  glossy  foliage,  and  is  a  line  subject  for 
Ihe  hiwn.  All  the  spfcies  gr*»w  nipidly  in 
moist  places.  They  are  freely  propagated 
from  cuttings,  every  one  rapidly  making  a 
rodtecl  plant  when  well  flrmed  in  the  boII.  In 
this  manner  tlie  Osier  Willow  is  often  growMi 
on  the  iHUiks  of  rlvtus  aiul  streams  to  prevent 
the  wrisliing  away  of  the  banks.  Tlic  C-olt 
place,  near  HartfonJ,  Is  tuoUn'ted  In  this  way, 
aT(d  a  willow- ware  factory  luis  been  estab- 
iitihed  in  connection  witli  it.    The  outtlngs 
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may  l>e  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
insert».'d  half  their  depth  in  the  soil  at  a  foot 
or  so  apart  each  way. 

Sa^llow,  A  common  name  for  Salij-  n'n^rea,  S. 
Cuprea,  ami  tlie  alHeti  species,  which  are  nob 
flexible  like  the  Osier  but  furnish  the  best 
cimrcoal  for  gunpowder. 

Sa'lmea  Nioucd  in  honor  of  Princt:  CJmrlfM  of 
Siilm-Dyrk  in  Holland,  an  enthusi^islic  culti- 
vator of  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  Componikr. 

A  genus  of  about  a  do^en  species  of  trailing^ 
somewhat  shrubby  plants,  peculiar  to  trop- 
ica! America  and  occurring  most  comnjouly  in 
the  Wcust  Indies.  Two  sfw^eies,  *S,  hirtiitta 
and  S-  t^cantli'nn,  botli  very  pretty  plants 
with  white  flowers,  are  in  cultivation,  and  are 
readily  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Salmon-Berry.  A  common  name  for  Rubtm  apee- 
tabilvi. 

Saipi'chroa.  From  SalphiXy  a  tube,  and  diroos^ 
skin ;  alluding  to  the  form  and  texture  of  the 
flowers.     Nat.  Ord.  Solanace^^. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  natives 
principally  of  the  Andes  of  South  America. 
S.  ylandtiloMa,  the  only  intrcnluced  sjiecies, 
haB  yelliiw  Jlowers  with  entire,  long-petioied 
leaves.  It  forms  an  erect,  much  branched 
Bhrub  aliout  two  feet  high ;  it  was  intrmJuced 
from  Chill  in  1H44,  and  is  Increased  by  seeds- 
or  cuttings. 

Salpiglo'sJSis,  From  Malpmx,  a  tube,  and  gloHtta, 
a  tongue;  alluding  to  the  tongiiedike  style  in 
the  mouth  of  the  corolla.  Nat.  Ord.  Scrophu* 
larmcem. 

Very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  annual  plants, 
natives  of  Chili.  The  seeds  should  hi*  sown 
In  February  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  or  in  the 
green  house,  aad  th*>  y<aing  plants  planted 
out  in  Mny.  When  gn»wn  in  pots  it  should 
be  frefiu<'i»tly  shifted,  always  into  a  pot  only 
n  littb"  larger  than  the  previous  one.  so  a» 
to  make  the  plant  bushy.  It  varies  very 
mueh  aecording  lo  tlu^  soil  and  situation  in 
which  it  is  grown;  and  if  ki^pt  through  the 
winter  in  a  greendiou.se,  it  will  become  partly 
woofiy.  There  are  man^'  dilTorent  kinds,  si^me 
of  which  are  maile  8fK?eies  by  some  botnnists, 
but  which  are  now  generally  allowed  to  be 
only  varieties.  Many  gardeners  sow  the  si*eda 
in  autumn,  and  keep  the  plants  in  frames  all 
the  winter,  that  they  may  lii»wer  early  in 
spring.  They  liower  freely  In  autumn,  if  the 
seed  is  sown  about  May  where  it  is  to  grow. 
Introduced  in  1824. 

Salaify.  Oyster  plant.  See  Tratppogon  porri^ 
foliim.  The  euilivation  is  the  same  as  for  Car- 
rot or  Parsnip. 

fialsola.  Salt- wort.  A  genus  of  ChenopodiaceiBt 
the  ashes  of  which,  umler  the  name  of  Barilla, 
were  formerly  much  Urred  in  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  soap,  etc. 

Salt-bush.  Australian.  Atriplejt  halimouks 
and  lather  species. 

Salt  Tree.     Si^o  Hatimndriidrittt. 

Salt- wort.  Black.     Glatw  maritima. 

Salt  wort.  Prickly.     Sftl^tnUi  KnU. 

Salvado'ra.  Niimed  after  .f,  SViliut«ior,  a  BpatilBh 
botanist,     Nat.  t)i*d.  SoJvmhtrnrrtr 

An  unusual  amount  of  intcresl  ift  attjtched 
t/O  this  g«»nus  on  accruint  of  out*  of  tie'  ftpeciea 
belonging  to  it  being  suppoKcd  to  be  the  Mus- 
tard  Tree  of  Scripture.     The  Ave  described 
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species  arc  shrubs  or  small  trees,  and  have  a 
geograpliieal  rtingo  oxtending  from  central 
Africa^  Aby^Bsinia  and  EKypt  tli rough  south- 
western Artiit  t^>  India  uiid  Ceytoii.  **  The  idtsa- 
tillcation  uf  itlauU  nn'iiUoned  In  thin  Bible  is 
a  task  of  gretit  dUlkulty,  and  hi  almost  all 
instances  the  results  of  the  most  learned 
investigations,  whether  by  biblical  eomimj-ii- 
tators  or  by  botanists,  Is  uiisatisfartoo'  and 
open  to  doubt.  In  our  Engtish  version  of  the 
Bible  the  names  of  plants  bave  been  made  to 
agree  with  these  now  in  use,  and  the  obvious 
inference  among  the  unlearned  Is  that  the 
plants  are  the  same.  The  n.^searehes  of 
botanists »  howev^erj  have  shown  tliat  the 
TareSj  the  Aloes,  the  Hyssop,  and  other  Herip- 
tural  plants  differ  wididy  from  those  so  called 
at  the  present  day ;  and  some  writers  have 
therefore  thought  it  probable  that  the  same 
is  the  case  with  the  Mustard  spoken  of  in  tho 
Gospels,  the  s*»ed  of  which  St.  Matthew  say  a 
is  the  least  of  all  seeds  ;  but  when  it  is  grown 
it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs,  and  beeometh 
a  tree,  so  that  the  birds  of  the  air  come  and 
lodge  in  the  branches  thereof.  It  Is  obvious 
that  this  description  does  not  agree  with  the 
common  Mustard  {Sinajm)  as  seen  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  the  assertion  that 
the  SeVi[itujal  jilant  behmged  to  a  totally 
different  genus  has  been  readily  believed. 
Daring  their  travel  in  the  Holy  Land,  CaptAlna 
Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  a  small  tree  (ascer- 
tained by  Professor  Don  to  be  a  Snlvadorai 
witli  a  small,  pungent,  Mustard-like  fniit,  ana 
they  thought  it  might  probably  be  the  tree 
referred  to  by  Christ.  This  suppositioii  was 
afterwards  strengthened  by  Dr.  Royle,  who 
found  that  the  trees  in  question  bore  the  same 
Araldc  imaie  {Khnrdut}  as  the  common  Mus- 
ta-rd,  and  that  it  was  eojjinomly  regarded  tn 
Syria  as  the  Mnstard-treo  of  Scripture,  though 
it  Is  to  !>e  observed  tliat  the  SinapiM  grows 
to  a  much  greater  size  in  Syria  than  with  us, 
and  is  frequently  seen  as  high  as  twelve  or 
fiftt'cu  feet,  so  that  the  binis  might  easily 
lodge  in  its  branches.  The  speel*.»9  of  Suhit- 
dora  growing  in  Syria  is  said  by  both  Don  and 
Koyle  to  l«e  S.  PtrHiea,  bat  that  is  a  plant  of 
email  size,  not  a  tree.  S.  indica,  however,  a 
common  Indian  and  Cingalese  species,  grows 
to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  probably  the 
one  meant/' — Treas.  of  Botaa}^ 

8alvadora'CGSB.  A  small  natural  order  of  dwarf 
trees  or  shrubs,  natives  mostly  of  Western 
Asia,  Af  rica»  and  the  Mascarene  Iwhinds.  very 
closely  allied  to  Okactte.  Only  three  geuera, 
Satimiora^  Motietia  and  Dohertx,  have  as  yet 
been  referred  to  this  order* 

Baliria.  Kage.  From  mlvot  to  eave ;  in  aUuslon 
to  the  healing  qualities  of  the  Sage.  Nat. 
Ord,  Laldatm, 

This  extensive  genus  is  composed  of  hand- 
some flowering  plants,  some  of  which  are 
hardy  and  herbaceous,  while  others  are  ten- 
der and  assume  a  half  shrubby  ehai'acter. 
They  are  particularly  useful  for  dlling  large 
beds  in  the  flower  garden  through  the  sum- 
mer, where  such  kinds  as  S.  ptUens,  blue;  S. 
aplendefm,  scarlet,  and  S.fulg*'nA,  red»  are  very 
showy*  S.  »pteiuifnH  is  a  native  «.d  Mexico, 
introduced  in  1W22,  and  Is  one  of  tlie  best  for 
garden  decoration*  Of  S,  ttplrnd*niti,  within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  had  many  singu- 
lar and   beautiful    varletit^s,  one   l»eing  pure 
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white,  another  scarlet  and  white  etrlF»ed,  and 
Btlli  later  a  diatLnct  ci*imson  color*  There 
are  also  several  beautiful  species  tliat  at  one 
time  were  grown  in  the  green-house  for 
the  sake  of  their  flowers  in  winter,  but  are  not 
much  valued  now  for  that  purpose.  S.  oJjfUyi* 
nalis  is  the  common  Qarden  Sage.  Tliere  L* 
a  very  pretty  variegated  variety  of  this, 
grown  in  the  border  as  an  ornamentai  plant. 
The  hardy  perennial  species  ani  few  compared 
with  the  large  number  of  half-hardy  j?j»eeies 
in  cultivation.  One  of  the  handsome^it  of 
these  is  8.  prateiuiis,  a  British  species*  with 
flowers  of  rich  blue  color.  There  are  also 
white  and  red  varieties.  iS.  »ylvestris  Is  a  still 
handsomer  species,  with  long  spikes  of  very 
showy  deep  purple  ilowcrs.  The  well-known 
S.  Schireut  and  the  variety  S,  S.  hraciiniia, 
make  noble  plants  in  a  mixed  border,  and  so 
do«*s  S.  Fornkohtei,  a  species  similar  in  habit 
and  color  of  flowers  to  the  preceding.  S. 
kiwis,  iutroduerd  frcmi  Cashmere  in  1830.  has 
flowerB  of  a  beautiful  blue  color,  and  is  the 
flnest  of  all.  It  is,  however*  rarely  seen  In 
euHivation.  Tlie  Hllvery  Clary  (8.  argitiiea)  is 
also  an  excellent  b<uder  plant.  It  tias  sllveiy 
leaves  from  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  very 
showy  and  ornamental.  The  various  species 
are  propagated  by  seerLs,  cuttings  or  divisioo- 
Salvi'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Antanw  Maria 
Stdrini,  a  Greek  professor  at  Florence.  Nat. 
Ord.  MarHtliiurti:. 

S.  ntdana^  prolmbly  the  only  species,  ts  a 
hanly  aquatic  plant  found  floating  on  still 
wat(^r  (like  the  Leaina)  in  many  parts  of  the 
Nortljern  Hemisphere  ajid  in  tropical  and 
South  America.  "  This  pretty  little  floating 
aquatic,  wliich,  like  AzolUif  is  suitable  for  a 
stove,  green-house,  or  in-door  aquarium,  is 
eaBily  managed  in  summer  time,  simply  requir- 
ing to  be  let  alone,  and  have  its  water  changed, 
if  necessary  ;  but  in  the  winter  It  is  often  lost 
through  a  want  of  knowledge  of  its  life  his- 
ttuy.  The  mature  plant  floats  on  the  water, 
and  has  no  true  roots,  though  the  row  of 
divided  leaves  on  the  under  side  of  tho  stem 
look  like  roots  at  flrst  sight,  and  assume  iijelr 
functions.  Amtmg  these  tlie  spore  capsules 
are  develop«*d,  and  from  them  tho  plant  muat 
be  grown  annually,  as  the  old  plants  die  in 
the  winter.  The  bi3st  way  to  pr*?serve  the 
0poreB  is  to  half  All  a  broad  pan  with  sandy 
loam,  and  then  fill  up  with  water;  when  the 
watt^r  has  cleai-ed,  place  a  numl>er  of  plants 
upon  it  and  stand  the  pan  in  a  cold  green- 
house. In  the  winter  the  plants  will  all  die, 
but  the  spi-ires  will  remain  in  tlie  loam,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  the 
next  spring  they  will  reproduce  the  plant.'* — 
N.  E.  Brown, 

Sa'mara.    A  wing-fruit  or  key,  as  the  Maple, 

Ash  or  Elm. 

8ambu'ous.    Eider.    From  sambuca,  a  musical 

instrument,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  of  Ehler*wood.  Nat.  Ord,  Caprtfbliaoem, 
The  common  Elder  of  our  hedgerows  is  S^ 
CanadenM^t  and  it  may  be  considered  typical 
of  the  order.  Few  of  the  species  are  eonsid- 
ered  of  much  value,  though  S,  Canad^mms  Is 
used  to  some  extent  to  make  ufhimestio  wine. 
The  most  ornamentjil  of  the  Hpeclcs  is  S. 
fiwfee?!*,  which  luis  large,  loo$e  panicles  of 
briglit  scarlet  berries.  This  epochs  Is  occa- 
sionally found  in  moist  high  grounds  from 
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LKew  York  southward.  It  ie  very  abundant 
Qr]  beautiful  on  the  slopes  of  the  Alleghany 

^Mountains.  The  Goldt^n  Elder^  jS-  nigra  aureu, 
is  an  ex*.'elk*nt  ornttnn.*ntal  plant  for  shrub- 
beries or  lawns,  its  bright  goldt?n  foliage  ren- 
dering it  very  picturesque  and  effective.  If 
the  young  shoots  are  regidarly  pinched  back, 
the  pjiints  may  be  kep>t  dwitrt  and  of  a  tine 
golden  color  all  summer* 

Sambul  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Ferula 
SambuL 

Sa'moluB.  A  genus  of  Primulac£{E,  consisting 
of  Somali  luarsii  plants  with  white  tlovvere,  S. 
Vaterandit  the  Brook -weed,  or  Water  Pimp<^r- 
Del,  is  reraarkatflo  tnily  for  its*  wide  geo- 
graphical rango,  there  being  seare+ly  any 
•  country  in  which  it  does  not  abound  where 
the  soil  is  w»3t  and  gravelly,  S,  liUoralis,  a 
native  of  New  Zealand,  is  a  pretty  trailing 
plant,  with  long,  sleuder  stems,  furnished 
with  smail  evergreen  foliage*  and  in  summer 
with  numerous  pink  blossoms*  It  is  a  most 
desirable  hardy  plant  for  a  moist  spot  in  tiie 
rtK'k'garden*  as  it  delights  in  plenty  of  mtiis- 
ture  at  the  roots ;  it  is  still  rare  in  cultivation. 

Samphire.  CrUkmitm  maritimum,  the  aromutle. 
stthne,  tieshy  leaves  of  which  are  used  in 
pickles.     See  also  Salicomia. 

Sa^myda.  The  Greek  name  of  the  Blreh ;  ap- 
plied l4>  tins  genus  because  of  Its  reserablance. 
Kat.  Ord,  Samydacea, 

A  small  genus  of  stove- ho use^  e\^rgree!i 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  and  typi- 
etfl  of  the  NaL  OnL  Samyda^:efJB,  whtch  con- 
tains some  seventeen  genera,  few  of  which 
are  in  cultivation.  S.  ytabrata  and  S.  serm- 
lata,  with  ca m pan u late,  white  flowers,  are 
ornamental  plants,  succeeding  best  la  a  com- 
post of  loam  and  peat^  and  are  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Saoche^sia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joaef  Sanch^, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Cadiz.  Nat.  Ord*  Acan- 
(hacetp. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen,  green-house 
shrubs,  from  Bolivia.  There  are  eight  de- 
scribed species,  natives  of  Peru,  Colombia 
and  JJraziL  S.  nvbilis  variegata^  the  only  one 
introduced  to  any  extent  into  our  green- 
houses, is  a  very  beautiful,  free-growing  plant. 
The  leaves  are  large,  oblong,  deep  green  and 
iboldJy  striped  with  rich  golden  yellow.  The 
^flowers  are  clear  yellow,  issuing  from  crimson 
bracts.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  warm, 
moist  hou.«te,  in  light,  rich  soil,  and  is  readily 
increased  from  cuttings,    Syn.  Ancfjlofjijnt;. 

Sandal' wood.    8ee  Smitalum. 

Saudarach  Gtini'tree.  A  common  name  for 
CttUUriM  qiiadrivali^i». 

Sai^dboX'tree.     See  Hum. 

Sanderao'nla.  Named  after  John  Sanderson, 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Natal.     Nat.  Ord*  LilidceiE, 

A  pretty  monotypic  genus  found  in  Natal, 
consisting  of  an  erect-growing,  tuberous-root- 
ed herb,  with  simple  leafy  stems  and  nodding 
orange-colored  flowers,  on  solltarj'  slender 
pedicles.  Propagation  is  effected  l>y  seeds  or 
offsets.     Introduced  in  1K52. 

Sand  Myrtle.     Leiophylium  buxi/olium. 
Sand  Verbena.     Abrtmia  ttmhell^ita. 
Band- wort.    See  Arenaria, 
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Sangnliia'iia.  Blood-root.  From  »angttis,  blood  * 
all  the  parts  of  the  plant  yield  a  red  juice  when 
cut  or  broken.     Nat»  Ord*  FapaventceiF. 

The  only  described  species  of  this  genus  Ifl 
S.  Camuknsis,  popularly  known  as  Blood-root, 
It  is  a  be^iutiful,  hardy,  iierbaceous  plant,  found 
in  the  woods  throughout  the  United  8tat*^s, 
Its  flowers  are  jmre  white,  borne  singly  on  a 
slender  stem  about  six  inches  high.  It  is  one  ♦ 
of  the  earliest  and  most  attractive  of  our  na- 
tive Wild  Flowers,  and  can  be  easily  trans- 
ferred to  the  ilo we r- garden.  An  the  petals  are 
greatly  increased  in  size  and  number  by  good 
cultivation,  it  should  be  planted  in  rich  soil 
and  partial  shade. 

Sanguine,  Banguiueiia.  Dull  red  passing  Into 
brownish- black, 

Sanguiso'rba.  A  genus  of  herbaceous  planta  of 
the  Nat,  Ord.  iiowi^ctF,  of  which  several  spe- 
cies are  in  cultivation,  S  officijiaiis,  or  Bur- 
net, received  its  name  from  its  supposed  vul- 
nerary qualities.  S.  CanadejutiJi  resemliles  tlie 
above  but  bears  its  flowers,  rendered  con- 
spicuous by  their  white  anthers  in  long  cylin- 
drical spikes, 

Sani'cula.  Sanlcle,  Black  Snake-roi>t.  From 
aanot  to  Iteal ;  suppi»sed  healing  eff«'et3  of 
Sanicuki  Eitropen.     Nat.  Ord,  Umbdlijt'rm. 

A  genus  of  weeds  of  no  si>eciai  interest  be- 
yond their  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 

BansoTie^ra,  Bow-string  Hemp.  In  htJtior  of 
M.  Saiuievier,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Nut.  Ord. 
LUiacecB. 

A  very  singular  genus  of  plants,  found 
chiefly  In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  They 
are  stemioss  perennial  plants,  throwing  out 
runners,  and  having  only  root-leaves,  which 
are  thick,  flbrous  and  fleshy,  and  usually 
sword  or  lance-shiitK^d,  from  two  to  three  feet 
long;  and  from  two  to  four  inches  whle.  When 
young  they  are  marked  with  pale-colored 
cross-bands,  but  ultimately  a  uniform  shining 
green.  S.  ifej/kiwk*!  is  the  species  most  grown 
in  the  green-house,  the  markings  being  mon? 
distinct  and  positive.  The  natives  call  the 
plant  Bow*8tring  Hemp,  because  of  the  strong 
and  flne  quality  of  the  tlhtn  it  yields,  and 
which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
and  flne  etringr  They  are  prupagated  by  di- 
vision, and  should  be  grown  In  strong  heat^ 
with  plenty  of  moistur*-\     Introduced  in  1731, 

Santala'oeee,  A  natural  order  of  trees,  or  more 
frerjueutly  shrubs  or  lierbs.  often  parasitical 
on  roots," with  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  en- 
tire leaves,  and  small  green  flowers  in  termi- 
nal or  lateral  cymes  or  spikes.  The  species 
are  dlsj>ersed  over  tropical  and  temperate  re- 
gions, but  are  most  abundant  in  the  Old 
World  ;  they  are  distributed  Into  about  twen- 
ty genera  and  nearly  two  hundred  species. 

San'talum.  Sandal- wood.  From  its  Persian 
name,   mindul^   signifying   useful,     Nat.   Ord, 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  trees  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  Asia,  Australia  and  the 
Paciflc  Islands,  Tiie  flowers  of  S,  tilhum^  the 
true  S4indal-wood,  are  small,  and  are  prtnluced 
in  spikes  or  nieemes;  but  the  chief  vulne  of 
the  plant  consists  in  the  fragrance  of  the 
wooa,  which  is  so  great  that  the  wotnl  is 
burned  for  incensie,  and  is  said  to  t>e  destruc- 
tive to  ail  noxious  iusects.    The  e&uie  species 
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grown  under  glass  with  artificial  heat,  has 
very  littit^  ot  I  lie  fragrantie  for  which  tho  ape- 
cioa  is  remarkaiile. 

Bantoli'na.  La  vender  Cottoit.  From  aancttiH, 
holy,  luni  f ilium,  llax  ;  in  iillurtton  to  its  medic- 
iiifd  qtjitlities,     Nal.  Ord.  CompofiittF, 

A  genus  of  dwarf  evergreen  slirubs,  natives 
of  the  south  of  Euri>pe.  S.  ChamiEci/fiarmnis, 
var.  incafuij  is  a  valuable  ljL*ddiiig  pinnl  and 
partit!ularly  iis<*ful  in  rildmn  bordtu's.  Its 
Blender,  twig-like  growths  and  knotty  leavew 
are  denB*^ly  covered  with  silvery  tomentum, 
eontrRStiug  fnndy  with  piants  of  dark  foliage. 
It  is  r«adiiy  inA-niksed  \>y  cuttings. 

Sanvita'lia.  Kamed  after  the  Sanviiule  Family, 
of  Far  ma.     Nat.  Ord.  ComfMrnitiE. 

S.  pt'oeumbetiH  is  a  beautiful  little  Mexican 
anniud,  well  adapted  from  itn  dwarf  an<l  ctiin- 
paet  habit  of  growth  for  i'ovt»ring  a  bed  in  a 
flower-garden-  Th«^  Howe  is  ar*3  large  in  prti- 
fM>rtio!i  to  tlie  fiisse  of  the  plant  and  are  of  a 
rieli  brown  and  yellow  color.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  only  requires  sowing  in  March  or  April  in 
the  oiHiUi  border.     Introduced  in  1798. 

Sapiiida'ceae.  A  large  natural  order  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  sonietinies  eliinbing,  and  very  ran^ly 
almost  herbaceous,  dispei-sed  over  the  wholr* 
globe,  hut  more  numerous  in  tropical  regUms. 
Then>  are  over  Beventy  genera  distribut<-d  into 
tlvo  tribes,  or  sub-orders,  iis  follows:  Sapin' 
thm,  Ai^t^ineWt  DodontTH,  MMianlhem  and  Sta- 
ph\fl€fwi  comprising  six  to  seven  hundred 
species.  Several  produce  edible  fruits  and 
Others  furnish  timber.  Well-known  genera 
are  Acer,  CnrttioHptTnium^  PaulHniaf  .^^cuIub, 
MelianlhiM,  Oupanki,  etc. 

Sapi'ndua.  The  typical  genus  of  Sapindacetp, 
consisting  of  trees  ami  slirubs,  found  in  both 
hemisphen^s,  mostly  within  the  limits  of  the 
tropics,  Hie  speeies  are  of  botanical  and 
economic  interest  only,  the  fruits  of  several 
being  used  in  the  tropics  as  asubj^titute  f(*r 
6oap,  tlieir  outer  covering  or  shell  containing 
asaponii('eouf!i  principle  in  sufHcient abundance 
to  produce  a  lather  with  water.  Their  exces- 
glvely  hard*  rounth  black  seeds  are  used  for 
making  rosaries,  bracelets,  buttcms,  etc.,  and 
a  medicinal  oil  is  extracted  in  India  froir  those 
of  S,  emanjimUa. 

Sapodilla  or  Sapotilla  Plum.  Sapola  Aehrfw. 
The  West  Indian  Sapoililla Wf>od  yielded  by 
this  tree  is  a  fancy  wood  used  fur  furniture* 

Bapona'ria.  SiMipwort.  Bouncing  Bet.  From 
»iipo,  soap;  tlie  bruis^ed  leaves  of  ^.  officinale 
form  Ji  hitherdf ke  soap  wlien  agitated  in  water. 
Nat.  Ord.  Caryaph^UaceiF^ 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  herbaceous 
pi*rennlals,  mostly  nativps  of  Europe.  One 
fepeeies,  8*  ocj/nwidts  deserves  for  its  netit 
habit,  and  the  profusion  with  wiiich  it  bears 
lt8  pretty  pink  ttowers  in  summer,  to  be  cultl- 
vati*d  in  every  ganh^n.  It  is  a  trailing  phmt, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  roek-work,  Ihe  front 
of  the  borders  or  lor  small  beds;  and  being 
at  the  same  time  quite  liardy,  and  not  partic- 
ular as  to  soil  or  situation,  it  is  well  adupte<l 
for  enbnrban  gartlenis.  The  dcndde  variety  of 
8.  qfficinaliii  is  also  a  showy  phmt  of  the  easi- 
est management,  and  continues  to  produce 
Its  numerous  flefeh -colored  flowers  from  June 
to  Nov^embor.  This  species  has  become  nat- 
uralized, uutii,  notwithstaudiug  its  beauty,  it 
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has  in  some  places  become  troublesome  a»  a» 
weed. 

Sapo'ta.  Bullj'-tree.  Sapodilla  or  Sapfitilla 
Fhnn  ;  the  native  name,  Xat  Urd.  Sapnlacfm. 
S,  Achrns  is  a  native  of  the  West  ludtes  antl 
Central  America,  where  it  forms  a  tree  from 
ten  to  lifty  feet  in  height.  It  produces  a  very 
luscious  fruit  n»sembling  an  apple  in  shape ; 
much  esteemed  in  the  West  Indies,  but  those 
that  have  ripened  in  cultivation  have  been 
little  esteemeih  The  bark  and  seeds  hava 
medicinal  properties.     Syri-  Achras  SapoUi, 

Bapota'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  chietly  tropical  or  sub  tropical,  wilh 
the  juice  frequently  milky,  and  alternate,  un- 
divided, coriaceous  h>aves.  '*  Several  dpee lea 
are  useful  to  man.  The  fruits  of  Luruma 
mammosa  (^the  Marmala<le  of  the  W^est  Indict) 
are  a  very  agreeable  food»  as  are  those  of 
Sap<»ta  Achras,  and  various  species  of  Chryso- 
phyllum  which  are  much  sought  after  in  the 
Antilles:  those  of  BoMHia  and  Jmbricaria  ar»> 
also  edible.  Other  genera,  both  Asiatic  and 
African  {Sidcroxj/lim^  Argunia,  etc.),  aro  era- 
l»loyed  for  building  purposes  on  account  of  the 
iiardness  of  tlie  wood,  whence  the  name  Iron- 
wood.  There  are  over  twenty  genera  in  the  or* 
der  and  over  three  hundred  species;  the  follow- 
ing are  good  examples:  Ckrys<mh^llum,  Jii«m- 
amhn,  Ltimma,  BuHtelia  and  Mimudi^,'*^L*y 
Maout  and  Decalsne. 

Sapucaya  Nut.    See  Lpeythis. 

Sap  "Wood.  Thn  new  wood  of  an  esogeaous- 
st<3ni. 

Sara^oa.  Said  to  l>e  from  Sarae^  the  native 
name.     Nat,  Ord.  Lt'^jumijioHm. 

A  small  genus  of  siirubs  or  trees,  nattves  of 
tropical  America,  The  species  are  but  Uttk* 
known  and  are  generally  Included  imdor 
JoneMa. 

Sara'cha,  Named  in  Ijonor  of /aiiiorc  Saracha^ 
a  Jienedietine  Monk,  who  sent  many  ran* 
plants  to  the  Royal  itardens  at  Madrid.  Nal* 
Ord.  Sttlnmteem. 

A  genus  of  hardy  or  green-house  herbs, 
natives  of  western  America  from  B4>livla  t*> 
Mexico.  8,  Staprlioklen  and  S.  umhelltlia  are 
hardy  annuals,  with  yellow  or  cream-eolored 
flowers,  thriving  in  ordinary  garden  soil  froju 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  bonier. 

Barca'nthuB.  From  «arx,  flesh,  and  anlhiM^  n. 
flower ;  in  allusion  to  the  Heshiness  of  the 
flowers.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacem. 

A  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids,  nallve»  <if 
China  and  the  East  Indies.  The  I1ow<ts  arf> 
raostly  small  but  rat  her  showy.  »S.  trinaemif 
Is  a  bejiutiful  species  with  pink  and  whU& 
llowers,  the  lip  wltli  purple  markings  pro- 
duced freely  on  drooping  spikes.  Then> 
are  several  species  under  cultivation,  They^ 
succeetl  best  when  grown  in  wcjoden  baskets, 
with  sphagnum  moss,  and  require  plenty 
of  heat  and  copious  waterings.  During  the* 
season  of  rest  they  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  hou8<s^ 
and  given  but  very  littb^  water. 

Sarooca^pnuB.  From  warx,  sarchon,  flesh,  and 
KapfiOSt  the  Greek  name  for  Fiiniitiiry;  in. 
allusion  to  the  fleshy  leaves,  Nat.  Ord.  i\i- 
pararcttefP. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  dwarf,  tufted  i>e- 
rennials,  natives  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and 
North  Africa.  S.  en^Mphtfiln,  the  only  niwH-ies 
introduced,  has  yellow  flowers  niflirkda  wlttk 


frurpllgh  stroaks*  borue  In  sliort  rat'cmf's.     It 
hrives  roudily  in  the  t>f*on    IkiiUit,  and  is  a 
^gcH)d  Bubject  for  the  rock  garden.      U  umy  be 
readily  iiici>*iti^et!  I>y  seetis  or  hy  outlings, 
Saroocarp.    Tiie  llee^hy  or  succixleiit  jiurtioD  of 

a  atone-fruiL 
Sarcooau'lou.     From  fmrx,  tlesh,  and  cauUm^  a 
Bt«m ;  alluding u»  the  flesby  dteme.    Nat.  Ord 

A  genus  of  branching,  sueculi^tjt,  g^reen- 
liouso  plants,  armed  wltU  spin«?s  forrnetJ  out 
tif  the  persiBteut  and  hardened  petioles; 
■  natives  of  Houth  Afriea,  The  llowers  are 
Ipurpks  bonio  on  axillary^  short^Btemmed  pe- 
|d uncles,  Tliey  are  readily  inereaeed  by  euttinRH 
■of  tho  young  rtlioots  or  by  root  cuttings;  first 
thtrt^duced  in  17'J0. 
Sarcooe'pliBius.  Guinea  Peach.  From  ear^, 
flesht  and  krphnk,  a  head;  alluding  to  the 
riewhy  heads  ot  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  RubiaretE, 

A  giMJua  of  fltove-hou&e  tn^eB  or  Bhrubs, 
sometimes  clirabiag  natives  of  tropieul  Asia, 
A  r r i  ca  an  d  A u  at ral  la.  S.  esctilent  t«*  i.s  n  1 1  i  n  te  r- 
<.'sting  elimblng  shrub,  6*ddom  seen  in  cfjllec- 
tion*^,  bearing  pinkish  flowers,  in  short  ter- 
mini nal  heads,  followed  by  edible  fniit  about 
the  size  of  a  Pea<-*h.  It  Is  called  the  Guinea, 
Ijifegro,  or  Sierra  L<»one  Peaeh^  and  may  be 
lincreaeed  by  euttingn.  S.  cordttiwit  irrtrwlueed 
from  Australia  in  IB2(>t  forms?  a  handsonn* 
shrubi  with  broadly  ovat^3  or  obtiist!  leaveis, 
softly  pubescent  LH»neath  and  four  to  ten 
inches  long.     Syn.  Nattclea* 

Sarcoohilus.  From  anrs,  flesh,  and  elmlcm^  a 
lip;  in  allusion  to  the  tleshy  Up  or  labellum. 
Nat.  Ord.  OrchidncefF, 

A  genus  of  small  et»lpbytal  Orehids  from 
Australia  and  the  East  Iinlit^s.  Thit  Jlowers 
are  white  or  white  and  vmIIow.  The  species 
are  not  usually  found  in  eollectiODd. 

Sarcoco^cca.  From  mrx,  flesh,  and  kokkott; 
alluding    to    liie    tleshy    fruits.       Nat.    Ord. 

A  small  genus  of  gret^n-honwe,  glabrous 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  iin<l  the 
Mu]a3'an  Arehlpelago.  S.  Hatigna,  the  be*,t 
known  speeles,  ha^  pah'  yelhiw  Uowers  and 
small  ovoid  or  gloln^sc  fruits.  It  is  some- 
times cultivated  under  the  name  of  S.  prtmi- 
for  mis. 
Sarcolo'bns.  From  ^nrjr,  tlesh,  and  loboH,  a 
prul ;  alluding  tf >  the  IWj>hy  seed  vessels.  Nat. 
Ord.  AHdri)ift(la<>(F. 

A  small  geiiits  of  stove- twining  shrubs, 
natives  of  India  and  the  Mahiyiin  Arehlpelago. 
The  speeles  ai*e  seiibuu  fouud  in  enltiviition. 

Sarcopo'dlum.  A  small  gentjs  of  Orchitis,  now 
iiH'tud*'d  by  nenthnni  and  Hooker  In  Bnibo' 
pkyilum  and  Dendrobium. 

Sarcoate'mmi.  From  narjr,  flesh,  and  8temma, 
a  crown  ;  the  leaflets  of  the  Inner  corona  are 
lleshy.     Nat  Ord*  At^rlrjirdiairtt. 

A  genus  of  ellniiitng  or  decumbent*  leafless 
shrubs,  with  slightly  Ik'sliy  branches,  nativeft 
ol  tropical  and  subdropieal  Asiii,  Afrieii  antl 
Australia.  *S'.  Bnintmittnum.  tne  best  known 
species,  lntrodue«id  tvum  India  in  IH72«  has 
bright  yellow  Mowers,  arei  forms  {|ulte  an 
ornanienlul  plant-»tovo  climber.  Syn.  Ogntm^ 
chum, 

Sarmentoae.  Prod  ueing  long  runners  1  ike  those 
of  the  Strawberry, 


Sarmie'nta.  Named  after  Mart.  Sarmiento^  a 
Spanish  hotanit^t.     Nut,  t)rd.  (iramnuytF. 

S.  repenrt,  the  oidy  kntiwn  representative  of 
this  genus,  is  a  dwarf-trailing  Chilian  herb, 
very  beautiful,  and  suitable  f<jr  growing  In 
baskets.  It  has  tleshy,  oblong  leaves,  about 
an  inch  long,  ami  nunjerousilrooping,  inbular, 
axillary  tlowerrt  td  a  tight  seariet  eolor.  It 
requires  asiiiidanee  of  water,  shade  from 
bright  suDsLine,  and  a  light  position  in  a 
moist,  co^d  green-house.    Introdueed  in  1862. 

Sarracft  ilia.  Side-saddle  Flower,  American 
Pitcher  Plant,  Trum[>et  Leaf.  Natiird  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Sarratfir,  a  French  physician  at 
Quol»«e,  who  sent  the  tU-st  epecies  to  Europe. 
Nat.  OihL  SarraceniaceJE. 

A  small  genus  of  curious  and  interesting 
plants  common  In  boggy  situati4*ns  from 
Maine  to  Florida.  S.  purpurt'a  is  found  in 
gri'at  nuujbnrs  thrntigh<iut  the  New  England 
States,  New  York  arnl  New  Jersey.  S.JlaiHi, 
S.  Drummondii  iind  *S.  ruhra,  etc.,  being  con- 
ibu'd  to  the  Soulliern  States.  They  have  their 
leaves  folded  spirnlly.  in  the  inannt-r  nf  the 
Pitcher  l*lant,  Nfpt-nthe^.  They  are  (»f  vnriima 
heights,  some  being  from  four  to  six  inches 
high,  while  others  are  nearly  or  quite  two 
feet.  They  have  no  proper  leaf  stemw,  but  the 
foot  stiilk  is  lengthened  in  some  cases  so  as  to 
s«»rve  the  sauje  end.  The  llower  st^ape  is  in 
all  the  species  longer  than  the  leaves;  the 
llowers  are  globose,  nodding;  colors  purple, 
redoryellow»  The  curious  leaves  of  these 
p  1  tm  is  \re  of  t*ni  \  >  ar  1 1  y  b  1 1  <  *<  i  w  i  t  h  wa  t.e  r  a  nd 
drowned  Insects,  which  bus  given  them  a 
reputation  for  usefulness  that  is  to  be  t^ken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance.  The  same 
may  bo  said  of  the  medicinal  properties 
cdaimed  fortbem.  By  crossing,  many  valua- 
ble  and  beautifnl  hybrids  have  been  raised 
and  are  now  in  cultivation. 

Sarracenia^ceae.  A  small  natural  order  of 
enrious  perennial  herbs,  natives  of  s[Kingy. 
turfy  bogs  in  tins  country,  rejiirirkiibl)'  tor 
their  pitelier-shaiwd  radical  l<"avt's,  Th'*re 
are  only  thr^M*  Hniall  genera  known — SaiTa* 
ctnuit  Darlingtonia  ami  Hdinmphora,  The 
curious  New  Holland  Piteher-jdant  t  fV/j/iaio/is) 
belongs  to  the  Nut.  Ord,  Stixifrwjttcar. 

Sarsaparilla.  A  name  a|ip1iiuj  to  the  roots  of 
Severn  1  |i|iiiiits,  more  i*s|»oclally  to  tliose  of 
he\*erul  s|H'cles  nf  Smilaje,  chh'Hy  imporTe<| 
from  South  America  and  Mexico,  and  em- 
ployed in  medicine. 

BarBapari'Ua,  False.     See  Aralia  nudieauliH. 

Sa'saafraa.  The  name  is  nald  to  l>e  a  corru|>- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  word  for  SLixifrafte,  Nat. 
Ortl.  Lfturacr^r. 

S.  ojficinale,  the  only  known  species,  Iseom- 
mon  throughout  th»^  United  Stat*»8.  In  the 
more  northern  parts  the  trt»o  is  small,  tlie 
diameter  rarely  exceeding  eight  inchtm;  but 
in  Uie  Southern  Slates  it  attaiufi  a  height  of 
flfly  fiH't,  with  a  trunk  mcne  than  two  fe*d  in 
chameter.  The  Siinftajrtu*  Is  well  known  by  its 
Artimatie,  spicy  bark,  which  has  stimulant 
and  sudorific  properties,  and  i^  extensively 
used  in  medicine  and  confectionery.  T.^e 
leuv«*8  are  also  used  in  the  manufHi^ture  of 
"Home-made  beer,'*  and  alsr*  in  sornn  ^i^c- 
tums  Hs  a  seas^ming  in  sauces,  while  their 
miiellaginous  prop^irtles  render  them  useful 
In  thickeidng  soups. 
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See 


Sa^ua&aa  Iiaurel  «)r  Califomlan  Laurel. 

Of€4)daphne. 
Sa'ssafraB.     Swamp.      A    comrnun    name    for 

Magnolia  glattca. 
Sashes.    A  term  most  generally  usod  for  glazed 
fraineB.  which  open  for  vontiJation  In  a  green 
houBo,  or  are  used  on  pita  or  oold-frttraes, 
ete.,  where  they  may  be  kept  on  or  pull*Ml  off 
as    considered    n^quiisite.     These  latter   are 
called    movable    Sashet?^    and   are    generally 
u^d  six  feet  long   by  three  feet  wide.     In 
houses  of  modern  constnietion,  most  venti- 
lating SashcB  are  placed  along  the  whole  of 
the  i\mt  on  the  south  Hide,  hinging  them  ho 
that  they  are  made  to  open  at  tlie  ridge-iK>le 
by  means  of    Iron  gearing  and    k^vorn,    and 
which  eost  from  tlfty  to  sixty  cents  per  run- 
ning fooL 
Satin  Flower.     SiMyrinchtum  Calif amicum. 
Satin-leaf.    Htracfmrft  hmpida  and  //*  Americana, 
♦'SatiU'leavea.''       The    dried    seed*vei5sels    of 

Lnmirui  lilpnnm. 
Satiii-^wood.      A   beautiful  veneering  wood  of 
India,  obtained   from    Chloroxylon   Stckieniat 
whieh  96  e. 
Sativiis.    Cultivated, 

Bature'ia.  Savmy.  From  Snattar^  the  Arabic 
name  fur  all  labiate  plantB.  Nat.  Ord,  La- 
bmhr, 

Thn  Summer  Savorv,  S.  hortcnaifi.  Is  a  hardy 
armiml,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
has  been  well-known  in  the  kitelien  ganlen 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years.  Having 
esoaptid  from  the  garden,  it  has  bectmie 
naturalized  in  many  part*  of  this  ec»uotrj% 
espeeially  in  Ohio  and  Illinois.  Tho  Winter 
Savory,  S.  montana,  is  a  hardy  evergreen 
ehrub,  growing  about  a  foot  high,  and  very 
branching.  It  ie  a  native  of  the  south  of 
France,  is  easily  cultivated,  and  has  all  the 
essential  properties  of  the  Summer  Savorj'. 
Grown  from  seeds,  like  Thyme  and  Sage,  or 
other  herbs. 
Saty'rium.  Sup|>oRrnl  to  l>e  from  mttyirfw,  a 
riatyr.     Nat.  Ord,  Orehida/^o'. 

Terrestrial  ortdiidaeeous  plants  from  the 
Oipe  of  Good  Hope.  The  leaves  are  v*»ry 
curious  froni  the  llat  manner  in  w^hlch  they 
spread  thiMuticlves  on  the  surfa*'e  of  the  pot; 
and  the  <h.)wers,  which  are  generally  yellow, 
are  very  hHnil8t>me.  Tliey  should  be' grown 
in  very  sandy  loam  or  leaf  mouKI,  and  kept 
in  a  green- ho  use,  as  they  are  verj*  apt  to  damp 
off,  if  over- wati» red.  Propagated  by  division. 
Saunde'rsla.  Named  after  W»  W.  Saumlers,  an 
ardent  English  collector  and  cultivator  of 
rare  antl  curious  plants,  1809-187U,  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidtirf'a'. 

S,  mimhiliA,  the  only  species,  is  a  stove- 
house  epiphytal  orohiu  from  Bra/Jl.  IL  has 
medium  sized,  greenish-white  llowers.  Hushed 
with  yellow  and  purple.  The  st<?m  or  pseudo- 
bulb  is  very  slmrt,  and  is  one-leaved.  The 
species  is  eultiviAted  more  as  a  botanical  curi^ 
oeity  than  for  its  beauty. 
Saurau^ja.  Named  after  Sauraujo,  a  Portu-  | 
gnose  botanist,     Nat.  Ord.  fHllvninoctr.  \ 

A  small  genus  of  tropical  trees  and  slimbs  i 
that  have  gl\M3n  the  botanist  considerable  , 
trouble  in  their  classifi cation,  it  having  been  | 
piiieed  in  several  different  oniers,  8,  lanceo-  j 
iala  is  a  stout,  free-growing  plant,  with  lai'ge» 
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id  tern  ate,  bright  green  leaves,  which  are  ob- 
lanceolat^  in  outline,  and  are  marked  regu- 
larly by  numerous  depressed  veins  curving  ^ 
outwards  from  the  mid-rib  towards  tho  mar- 
gin,  w^hich  is  armed  by  small,  stiff,  spiny 
teeth.  The  leaves  have  an  elegant  appear- 
ance,  on  account  of  their  cheerful  green  color 
and  their  conspicuous  parallel  div-«  "^.t  ven- 
ation. The  llowers  are  white,  la 
panicles  of  several  logetiier  uprni  -:mw- 
ing  from  the  angles  of  the  leaves. 
Sauro'niatunL  From  saura,  a  Uzaril.  alluding 
to  the  speckled  interior  of  the  spathe.  Nat. 
Ord.  Aroidew* 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous-rooted,  herbft^ 
eeous,  perennial,  stove-house  plants,  nativesof 
tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  S.  guttatumt  S.  weHr- 
oflum  and  a  few  other  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

Bau'ropu*.  From  sattros,  a  lizard,  and  poust  a 
foot ;  ttie  applleation  is  not  apparent.  Nat, 
0  r d .  Enp  h  orbincew . 

A  genus  of  plant-stove  shrubs,  with  the 
habit  of  Phyilanihim,  natives  of  the  East  In- 
dies* anil  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  S.  alhi* 
canM  Onrduerktnus  has  oblong,  ovate  leave% 
acuminate  at  the  apex,  small,  deep  greeo, 
with  a  grayish  centi*al  blotch.  The  branchea 
are  green,  slender  an(J  angular.  It  was  In- 
triHJuced  from  C<»yh>n  in  iHfil,  and  is  propar 
gated  by  cuttings  of  tlie  half-ripened  wood  ar 
by  root'Cuttings. 

Sauru'r\]8,  Lizard's  Tail.  A  small  genua  of 
hardy,  aquatic,  perennial  herbs,  whieh  glT^s. 
its  name  to  the  small  Nat.  Onb  Snurtinicem. 

S,  ccnmw»,  common  in  our  marshes  and 
swamps,  has  white  flowers,  in  a  (fense  -^pike, 
mtdtiing  at  the  end.     Other  speei*  r  in 

general  appefu*anee,  have  been  in  to 

cultivation  fnim  Eastern  Asia.    lin  i»_-.!>^.-ii  by 
seeds  or  division. 

Sauamt'rea.    Saw-wort.    Named  after  the  Swisd 

philosopher,   De  Smtj^urf,  1740-99,  who  pos- 
sessed a  considerable  knowiedge  tif  lK»t«oy. 

A  genus  of  hi^rbiieeous  alpine  plants^  b^ 
longing  to  Nat.  Orrl.  CompoiiUm,  and  compris- 
ing about  sijcty  species,  with  whlt-e  tomentose 
leaves  and  crowded  tufts  of  rather  lar^ 
IHii'plu  fifiwers.  The  species  are  not  very  or- 
namental and  therefore  not  much  In  culti- 
vation. 

Bauvage'sia.  Named  after  F.  B.  de  SativamM, 
Professor  of  Botany  at  Montpellier,  1706-1767. 
Nat.  Ord.  Vioktriaeetr. 

A  genus  of  abimt  ten  species  of  herbs  or 
sub-shrubs,  all  natives  of  tropical  America. 
*S.  erprirt,  the  Inm  Shrub  or  St.  Martin's  Herb, 
is  a  charming  little  tender  annual,  with  pink 
or  purple-red  llowers.  Introduced  from  MeiJeo 
in  1824. 

Savannah  Flower.  A  name  applied  to  BthUem 
subirrclo  and  other  species, 

Saviii.     JitniprruM  nahina. 

Savory.     S*m*  SntnrHa. 

Savoy  Cabbage.     Bee  Cabba^, 

Savoy  Spiuach,     See  Spinackt. 

Sawdust.  This  is  occasionally  used  as  a  ma» 
nure  and  sometimes  as  a  mulch,  or  for  pro- 
tecting tender  bulbs,  etc.,  in  winter.  ltd 
manurial  value  is  considerably  greater  when 
It  is  well  decayed,  but  more" so  when  It  la 
used  aa  an  absorbent  of  liquid  manures  In 
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Stables,  or  other  liquidts  containing  ammonia. 
I  iilkd  manit*  up  into  a  oumpost  with  fiinii-yanl 
itianuro,  earth,  ur  othor  inatoriuls  b*ifor€  ai»- 
plicatlon. 

Saw-wort.  A  common  name  for  certain  spe- 
cies ot  SauHHureAi  and  Berraluda. 

BaxatUis.    Growing  on  rocks  or  stones. 

Saxego'tliea.  This  genus  of  Conifenr  takes  its 
namt^  from  a  Gt-nnan  title  of  the  late  iMne»* 
Couinort,  of  EittJlaiid.  *S'.  CoitMjticuUf  Ihenjily 
sperit^s,  is  a  native  of  Patagonia,  Avhero  it 
forms  a  email  tree,  having  the  appearance  of 
A  lV/i»,  though  it^  imtaitieai  relationship  is 
with  tliM  Junipier.     Introduced  in  IMG* 

i'fraga.  Saxifrage*  From  saxiim^  a  stone, 
nmi  fraugo^  to  lireak;  its  reput*'d  mt'dit'ijud 
ipialities  in  caleulns.  Nat.  Ord.  StLii/nt- 
ffat*rtt:. 

In  this  veiy  extensive  genus,  numl:M3ring 
more  tlian  a  hundred  and  lifty  F^pecies,  we 
lliLve  some  verj  beautiful,  hardy  perermials, 
admirably  suited  for  nwk-work  or  any  rouj;h 
borders  where  it  is  cHnicidt  to  make  moet 
plants  grow.  UnfortuntUidy,  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  desirable  h|)eel<'H  for  the  rock- 
garden  ar»3  not  Buitml  for  this  ciimatti  and 
refui^e  to  stand  our  hot.  diy  eunimers.  Tlie 
large,  leathery -leaved  group,  of  which  the  Si- 
berian ,S.  craHHifoUa  is  iiiu  i>est  known,  thrives 
well,  ^'NpeiMally  if  6!it*htlyprot*X'tedin  whder. 
S.  tortiijoiia,  with  lui  ^^e  tru**sesof  i'<»s«'-eolored 
llow*'rs  and  gU)HHy  louves,  much  resembles  it. 
S,  pflfaut.  a  gigantic  speeies  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  bears  its  large  corymbs  of  pale  pink 
flowers  on  tall  stjilks  above  the  hugn^  shield- 
like  leaves.  Two  varielii'S  of  this  species 
occur,  one  found  at  an  elevation  of  six  to 
eeveu  thousand  feet,  the  other  growing  in  and 
along  streams  throuj^h  the  lower  and  wurnicr 
portions  of  California.  Thi*  former  Is  evi- 
dently much  hardier^  and  alno  more  effective. 
Its  leaves,  in  its  nativo  habiUxt,  often  attaining 
a  tliameter  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  S. 
Cofyledon  pipramidalifi,  kTK^wii  a.s  the  pyramidal 
Saxifrage,  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Lonely n 
market  florists.  It  belongs  to  that  large  rpc- 
tlon  having  fleshy-incrusted  leaves,  arranged 
in  symmetrical  rosettes,  and  bears  a  Jlower- 
©pike  sixteen  to  twenty-ft»ur  inches  high, 
covered  with  thousands  of  white  flowers 
&!)Out  half  an  inch  across,  remaining  in  per- 
feetiiui  for  several  weeks.  It  is  a  great 
favorite  and  is  much  usihI  for  whulow-boxes, 
rustic  sUinds,  etc.,  and  is  rapidly  increased  by 
<>fr&t»t8,  S*  mirmnitomi^  a  native  of  Cljina,  is  a 
desii-able  plant  f(»r  hanging  baskets  or  other 
rustle  d«»<^igns.  It  Is  a  pretty  plant  when  in 
flower  and  is  popidarly  known  as  Strawberry 
Geranium,  lleef-steak  Plant,  and  several  other 
lof^l  names  without  much  signllioanee.  S. 
snrmrntcma  tricolor,  a  variety  liUrodaced  in 
1870,  has  be.autiful  variegated  whit*  and  rose- 
colored  markings  on  the  leaves,  but  Is  apt  to 
run  back  to  the  original  species.  Then'  are 
several  very  pretty  species  of  Saj^ifragn  in  onr 
w*>ods  and  waste  places,  possessing  more 
real  beauty  than  some  more  sought  aft<T,  All 
the  sp*'cies  grow  with  very  little  care  and 
attontioQ,  requiring  only  a  sandy,  moii^t,  and 
shady  situation.  Propagated  from  runners 
and  divbion. 

Isajdfra^a'oese.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  herbs   of    varluble    luiUit,    imtives    ^eu»^r^ 
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aliy  of  temperate  and  frigid  regions.  Many 
of  the  species  are  of  great  beauty,  tliough  their 
useful  properties  are  unimportant.  The 
limits  of  the  order  are  as  y<*t  far  from  settled. 
Hooker  and  Bentham  divide  it  into  six 
tribes  or  subgenera — iJtinonietr,  £5^raWomV*<F, 
Fruit  rot- fv,  JJjfdnijig^np,  Ribftiu'fp,  and  *Sajri- 
frmjetr  proper.  It  includes  about  seventy- 
live  genera,  and  over  fivi^  hundred  specie 8, 
Gooti  evariipb'^i  are  AHtilhp,  ChryHOf*plenium, 
Hffdranijpii,  Htu^hera,  Eaculloniaf  Rtbes,  and 
SiLrifraija. 

Saxifrage.     The  genus  Stirifraija^  which  see* 

Sajcifrage.    Burnet.     Pimpendla  Sojcifrnfjn, 

Saxifrage,    Golden.   Th e  ge n u s  CTi rtfAmphn iu m . 

Saxifrage.  ^I^'adow.  tSfixifrttya  ffmnuliUat  and 
♦S  tilt  /  w  p  ralcHS  iJi , 

Bcabio^sa.  Scabious,  Mourning  BHde.  Fn»m 
ftcabrnt^  the  itch  ;  the  common  kitMl  is  ?.ajd  to 
cure  that  disorder.      Nat.  Urd-  DipHocacrtr. 

A  small  genusof  hardy,  annual  and  herbace- 
<niB  perennials,  mostly  natives  of  Europe  and 
the  East  IndicHi.  S.  ntroptirptirea,  is  the  well- 
known  Mourning  Bride.  All  the  species 
grow  freely  in  the  garden,  antl  are  grown  fri»m 
i=eeds  sown  in  early  sprinj.;.  The  Gennan 
ilorisls  have  succeeded  in  raising  s-oine  dwarf 
varielles,  with  very  handsome  double  tiowers, 
in  a  variety  of  colors,  fronit  nearly  pure  white 
to  dark  purple  maroon.  It  is  a  useful  plant 
for  summer  tiowers. 

Scabious.     The  genus  SrahioMtu 
Bill  e ,     Scab  iosa  mt cciHa . 
Caucasian.     Bcfdno>ttt  CnifCttJitca, 
iJevil^ti  Bit.     Scfibiosa  Httcriaa, 
PieM.     Srfihiosa  arve7t»i»r 
Mt.  Parnassus.     J^erocrphaUtA  Famaatii* 
Sheep's  Bit.     JaHHxon^  montfina. 
Sweet.      Si'idHoaa  atropurpitfea. 

Scabrous,     Rough  with  little  asperities. 

Scae'vola.  From  Srrrra.  the  left  ban<l;  allud- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  corolla.  Nat,  OnI» 
OoodnnartiT. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this 
exteiiAive  j,'enus  are  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Two,  howt?ver,  ara 
found  growing  on  the  sea  shores  of  tropleal 
Asia,  western  Africa,  from  Senegal  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  HofH%  Mauritius  and  Madagas- 
car, the  West  Indii'S,  Mexico  and  the  Pa<"ltic 
Islandn.  »S.  Lohftia  (ealletl  also  S.  Ktrnigii 
and  S,  Tnci'adn),  the  Malay  Rice-paper  Plant, 
one  of  t!ie  Midely  dispersed  species,  is  an 
erect  shrub  from  two  to  Ave  feet  high,  with  a 
thick,  succulent  stem,  full  of  pith  wheny*»tmg, 
but  ultimately  becoming  hard  and  wtKKly, 
The  pith  of  the  young  stems  is  beautifully 
fine  ami  white,  and  resembh'sthat  of  tlie  Rico- 
paper  Plant,  with  which  It  lias  been  eon- 
founded  ;  but  It  is  seldom  obtainable  In  pieces 
exceeding  three-quarters  of  an  Inch  In  thick- 
ness. It  is  much  used  by  the  Malays  and 
Siamese  for  making  artificial  Howers,  snmll 
lljKurf»s,  and  otlier  articles  used  as  decorations 
at  feasts  and  festivals. 

Scalarlforzn.  Lad  tier-shaped  ;  the  nanie  of  the 
tulH'H  of  vascular  tissue  found  in  ferufe. 

Scale  lusecta     St'o  JTmects. 

Scalea  Small,  rudimentary,  closo-presiMHi 
leaves^  reHcmbllng  minute  scales. 

Scalliou.  A  common  name  for  Allium  AHCtthnu 
turn  Majiut,     The  term  is  also  applied  t<»  all 
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Onions  that  do  not  butb»  but  form  long  necks^ 
Hkt^  Lpeks* 

Scammouy  Plant.  A  caihuriio  gum  resin  ob- 
tained from  tlie  root  of  Convolpulms  Sisam' 
monia. 

Scandeiis.     Climbing;  but  not  twisting. 

Scape,  A  et^m  rising:?  from  tlio  crown  of  a 
root,  and  Ix^aring  nothing  but  (lowers, 

Scapiform,  Scapose.     K^»wnii>ling  a  scapo, 

Scarborough  Lily,    See  Vailota  purpurea, 

Scariose,     Mi'iubrauoous  and  dry. 

Scarlet  Geranium.    See  Pelargonium, 

Scarlet  Oak.    See  Qitcraw. 

Scarlet  Painted  Cup,     CasteUfja  inditfifia* 

Scarlet  Runner.     Se*i  Pkaaeoius  muUifloms, 

Scarred.  Marked  by  the  scars  loft  by  bodies 
that  have  fallen  off.  The  st4^m»  for  iiiBtanee, 
is  scarred  at  the  points  whenee  leaver  have 
fallen. 

Scattered.  Dispersed;  imetl  \u  opposition  to 
whorledj  opposite,  ternate*  or  Biriiilar  lorin.s, 

Sceptra^nthea.  From  Skf^tnm^  a  scepttxi,  and 
anihost  a  flttwer.  An  ornumeutal  plant  from 
Texfts,  with  whiiish-pinli  llowers,  of  the  Nat. 
Ord,  AmartiUidare4F.  for  the  eultitro  and  prop- 
agation  of  wbich  Boe  ZephifrnnthM. 

Sceptre-FloTwer.  The  popular  name  of  *Scep^r- 
tinlh en  Dm m  m ond i, 

Scbaue'iia.  Xametl  after  J.  R.  Shatie)%  1813-48, 
I'rofetjsor  at  Griefsswald.  Nat.  Ord,  Acantha- 
ceiF. 

A  genus  of  glabrous  or  pubescent  hRrba.  or 
sub-&lirnb6,  nativ*:*s  of  Brazil.  .S*.  Caitfroirirhn 
and  S.Jlmyicoma,  the  only  two  species  in  culti- 
vation, have  large  terminal  thyrses  of  beauti- 
ful yellow  flowers,  and  have  been  long  known 
in  cultivation  as  Jtmticiat  wiiieh  beo  for  eul- 
ture. 

Schee'lea.  Named  in  lionor  of  Scheele,  a  G«.^r- 
man  chemist-     Nat,  Ord,   Ptiltnticc^, 

A  genus  of  Palru^^  nBtives  of  tmpical 
America,  requiring  to  be  grown  in  the  plant- 
etove.  Several  species  are  in  cultivation,  the 
best  known  of  which,  6\  unguiHf  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  table  decoration  tn  a  young 
etate,  or  for  the  conservatory  when  oldor.  It 
is  increased  by  imported  seeds. 

Schi^ma.  Said  to  be  the  Araljic  name.  Nat. 
Ord.  TernHtni'mincew. 

A  snwiH  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  A&la  and  Uio  Indian  Archipelago.  S, 
Nororthtr,  the  only  speeiej*  yet  introduced,  is 
a  compact  growing  shruh,  with  nhowy  white 
lowers,  clustered  In  a  short  rnceme.  It 
thrives  well  In  peaty  soil,  and  l^  propagated 
by  cuttings,     Introducetl  la  lbH9. 

Schi'uus.  From  Schlnos,  the  Greek  name  of 
the  Miistic-tree;  a  resinous  juice  exudes 
from  the  tn*e  similar  to  masUe.  Nat.  Ord. 
Anacitrdifti'f'xT. 

A  small  genus  of  tender  and  half-hardy  fra- 
grant shrubi*  from  South  America.  The  flow- 
ers are  smalb  white,  in  terminal  or  axlllaiy 
clusters  or  panicles.  **  The  leaves  of  some  of 
the  species  are  so  filled  with  a  resinous  fluid 
that  the  least  degree  of  unusual  repletion  of 
the  tissue  causes  it  t^  be  dit^diarged;  thus 
some  of  them  fill  the  air  with  fragrance  after 
rain,  and  S.molk,  and  some  others,  exp  el  their 
resin  with  such  violeuce^  when  immersed  in 
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water/  a^  to  have  the  appearance  of  spontanea  ' 
ousifiotliTn  in  consequence  of  tiie  recoQ.'*  Thia^  ] 
species  ts  popularly  known  as  the    Pepper 
shrub,  and  i.s  a  very  desirable  plant  where  It 
will  stand  uninjured  through  the  winter. 

ScMsmatoglo^ttia.    A  genus  of  AroifkvE,  closely 
allied  t<  ►  Diefenbachia,  and  reqnLrljig  the  sam^  < 
treatment,  ^ 

jS\  hiiuji-HpiUhdt,  a  recent  introduction  from 
Borneo,  is  a  very  pretty  dwarf»  neat-habited 
plant.  It8  short,  erect  stems  grow  in  tuft**, 
spreading  Ijy  short  rhlKomes,  and  ftn> 
furnished  with  obliquely  ovate  leaves  some 
four  inche.«  long^  of  a  lightish  green  color, 
marked  with  a  featherf^d  central  band  of 
silvery  gray^  through  which  runs  the  dis- 
tinct green  mid-rib.  The  inflorescence  i» 
curious  in  structure^  the  most  conspicuous 
parts  being  the  email  yellowish-green 
spadices,  S,  crinpata  is  also  a  recent  intro- 
duction from  Borneo  (1881),  Thes«>,  in  com- 
mon with  the  oth*T  species,  some  ten  or  more 
in  number,  ai*e  admirable  decorative  plants. 

Schivere'ckla.  Named  after  A.  Schivtreck,  a 
Russian  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Crucifertt, 

*S'.  podolioi,  the  only  speeies,  is  a  pretty 
little  iiardy.  lierbaeeous  plant,  allied  to  Alys- 
sum,  with  which  genus  it  is  includf*d  by  some 
hotanists.  It  is  a  native  of  Russia,  and  has- 
rosettes  of  notclied  whitish  leaves,  undulated 
at  the  margin,  and  produces  corymbs  of  white 
llowers  in  early  spring.  Propagation  by  di- 
vittion  or  from  Bceds, 

Schiaae'a.  Prom  Hchi^Oy  to  cut  or  split ;  appear- 
ance of  the  fandike  spikes.  Nat.  Ord.  Jbly- 
podiacffB, 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  Ferns,  mostly 
iidialating  the  East  and  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  They  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting plants,  distinguished  by  their  linear^ 
simple,  or  Jiabellate  fronds  and  paniculate 
fructiHeaiion,  b<one  uprm  the  apex  of  the 
segments,  forming  a  iM-nuUful  crest  to  the 
frond.  They  require  a  warm  house,  liberal 
waU*ring.  and  a  njoist  atmosphere  for  their 
perfect  development,  S.  pttnitta^  a  nativo 
species,  is  lound  sparingly  in  tlie  marshy  pine 
barrens  of  New  Jersey. 

Sclii^a^ndra.  From  8chka,  to  cut  or  split,  and 
fifwr,  andro»,  a  n«ale;  the  stJimens  are  split. 
Nat.  Ord.  MagnoliucefE  iTribe  Schizandroie^. 

Of  the  six  species  that  comprise  this  genus. , 
one  Is  a  native  of  the  Suu thorn  States,  the  rest  , 
are  found  in  tropical  or  Eastern  Asia.  S,  Chi^ 
neiiMis^  introduced  from  Northern  China  in 
18C0,  is  a  handsome  elimhing  shrub,  with 
hriglit  rose-carmine  flowei's,  succeeded  by 
bright  scarlet  berries,  which  are  persistent 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  S.  coc- 
cinm,  our  native  species,  is  a  tall-climbing 
shrub,  with  alternate,  oblong,  membrana- 
ceous, deciduous  leaves,  and  small  erimson 
llowci^  on  long  ped uncles,  found  in  sha>iy 
woods  from  Florida  to  North  Carolina  and 
westward.  The  beautiful,  siiveiy-foliaged 
6tove*hou80  climber.  SphfrroHtema  marmom- 
tum,  is  now  included  unrfer  this  genus  by  som^  j 
auf  hors  as  S.  marmoratu, 

Sohiza'nthua.  Butterlly  or  Fringe  Flower. 
Fnuu  sfhhOt  to  cut  or  split,  and  aniAon.  a 
flower;  in  aihislon  to  the  irregularly  dlvldifd 
corolla,     Nat,  Ord.  Scrffphidaruireai. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  half-hardy,  annual 
flowers,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  autumn 
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or  spring.  If  wanted  to  flower  in  p faring,  tho 
eeed  should  be  sown  in  AiigiiBt  or  Septombor 
as  taiHni  fid  it  is  ripe,  m  light,  rlcii  mould  :  and 
the  young  plants  ehould  b^j  kept  in  welUdrtiin- 
ed  pots  in  a  frame  or  gr^en-houso  during 
winter*  When  the  seeds  are  Bown  in  spring* 
it  Bhould  bo  on  a  hot-bed  or  in  tlie  green- 
house, aud  the  jouiig  plantB  should  bo  ro- 
ratJVtui  into  the  open  air  in  May,  when  they 
will  llower  lu  autuiuu.  The  plants  are  murli 
larger  in  the  open  ground,  and  the  flowers  aro 
finer,  if  the  soil  be  BuRUdently  rich  and  light ; 
but  oare  should  be  taken  to  plant  them  lu  a 
eheltered  situation,  or  to  tie  them  to  stakes, 
as  the  stems  are  very  brittle  and  liable  to  bo 
broken  off  by  high  winds.  The  principal 
kinds  of  iichizanthus  are  S*  mnnaiitH,  with 
its  varieties,  all  of  which  have  purplish 
flowers;  8.  retuHwt,  with  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers,  and  S,  PrieAtH,  with  white  and  yellow 
flowers*  Of  these,  *S'.  pinmUuSt  and  its  allied 
species  or  variety,  S.  porrigens,  are  tiio  hard- 
iest. The  genus  is  conrtued  to  South  Amer- 
ica, nod  are  mostly  found  in  Chill.  Intro- 
duced in  1H23* 

SchiAolcy'blum.  From  aekko,  to  eut  or  split, 
and  lobikH,  a  pod;  probiLbly  alluding  to  the 
opening  «)f  the  pod.  Nat.  Ord,  Lequminoscs. 
A  small  germs  of  tali,  evergreen  plants,  na- 
tlves  of  Brazil  aiid  Farm  ma.  S.  ej^cehium,  the 
only  introduced  speci<?.s,  bears  long  peduncles 
of  bright  yellow  11  ewers,  and  largo  divided 
leaves,  white  beneath  anil  golden-pilose  on 
the  mtdille  nerve,  the  common  petioles  of 
which  are  often  two  feet  long.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Brazil  in  1874,  nnd  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-rijteued  sh*M>is, 

Schlxome'ria.  Frtuu  sehizo,  to  cut,  and  meris, 
a  part:  alluding  to  the  cut  petals.  Nat»  Ord. 
Si  utifragt  ivffB. 

S.  orala,  the  only  described  species,  is  an 
oiTiomental,  evergreen  plant,  with  small  white 
flowers  in  terminal  cymes,  introduced  from 
Australia  in  1825.  It  thrives  best  in  a  com^ 
post  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  is  increased 
by  cuttings. 

Schizope^talon.  From  sckizo^  to  cut.  and  pefa* 
Ion,  a  petal;  the  pi*tais  ar*^  eui.  Nat.  Ord. 
Cnici/era:, 

An  annual  (lower,  with  curiously  cut  petals, 
and  a  strong  tap-root.  S,  Walkt^rij  the  only 
•species  in  eultivati«^n,  grows  about  one  foot 
high  and  bears  on  slend'T  stems  nuinen>us 
white,  almond-9ceut4*d  blossoms^  which  are 
elegantly  fringed  at  ttie  eilges.  As  it  da<33  not 
bear  tranrtplanting  well,  it  should  be  sown 
where  it  Is  to  remain,  in  the  open  border,  in 
May.     It  was  i  n  tri>d  ueed  f rr  *  m  C  h  i  1  i  i  n  1  H*2 1 . 

Schizopbra'gma.  Climbing  Hydrangea.  From 
#<r/»t:o,  to  cut,  and  phragma,  an  Inelosure  or 
wall ;  the  portions  of  the  wall  Itetween  the  ribs 
of  the  fruit  fall  away  when  it  is  ripe.  Nat. 
Ord.  Saxifraffaatm. 

S.  HtfihangeiHdeM  Is  a  hanJy,  climbing  shrub, 
lnlrodu<*efl  from  Japan  by  Thomas  Hogg,  It 
is  a  handsome,  rapid-growing  plant,  with 
almost  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Ififdranffen^ 
having  similar  white  flowers  as  in  the  shrub- 
by species.  It  clings  with  tenacity  to  any 
tree  or  building  by  which  it  may  be  planted, 
and  attains  a  h»«ight  «>f  flfty  fi*et.  It  nnnalns 
A  long  time  in  flower,  makjng  it  a  conspicuous 
and  desirable  plant.  It  fs  perfectly  hardy, 
and  is  rapidly  increased  by  cuttliigs  or  by 
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seeds,  wldch,  however,  have  as  yefc  to  be  pro- 
cured from  iU  native  country,  Japan. 
Schizo'atylia.  Crimson  Flag,  Kafiir  Lily.  From 
Hchizo^  to  cut,  and  «lylo»,  a  styl«' ;  tlie  styb^  la 
divlib^d  Into  three  long  flliform  branches. 
Nat*  Ord.  Iridac^m, 

S.  coccineat  the  beat  known  species.  Is  a 
very  pretty,,  half-hardy,  Capo  bulii,  belonging 
to  the  Gladb>lus  fauuly.  The  leaves  are  neat 
and  glossy,  and  the  llowers  are  rosy-scarlet, 
produced  la  December,  Many  efforts  have 
bcun  made  to  bring  this  bulb  Into  flower  in 
summer  or  autumn,  which  would  nmke  it  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  natural  order  to 
which  it  belongs.  Every  effort  has,  however, 
failed,  and  it  must,  consequently,  be  flowered 
in  the  green-house.  It  was  introduced  in  1846j 
and  is  rapidly  Increased  by  offsets. 
^  Schli^mmia.  In  honor  of  M.  Si-kUmm,  one  of 
M.  Linden's  plant  collectors,  who  discovered 
the  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Orrhuiaa^vP. 

S,  jwiminoflora,  is  an  epiphytal  Orchid,  In- 
troduced from  Cenlral  America  in  1852,  rcj- 
markable  fi>r  Its  extreme  fragrance.  Ita 
flowers  are  pure  white,  borne  on  flower-stalks 
about  a  foot  high.  It  requires  to  be  grown  in 
a  warm  house. 

Sc!ilumb€rge''rla.  Named  in  honor  of  F.  Slum- 
brrgpr,  a  Belgian  horticulturist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Bromeliaeeit, 

A  8outh  AmeTican  genus  of  two  or  three 
species  of  stove-fiouse,  perennial  plants,  re- 
moved from  TiUitTulMM  and  Mfimungen,  S, 
Morretiiana,  is  a  noble  plant  with  giTicefuMy 
recurving  green  leave?*,  three  feet  long,  mark- 
ed with  numerr»us  darker  green,  transverse 
lines  above,  and  with  n^ddish  lines  beneath. 
It  was  introdueed  from  tiie  Andes  of  Poru  in 
1883»  and  requin-t^  the  sanje  treatment  as  Til- 
latttlHta,     Byn.  AnopUfphifttim. 

Schmide'lla.  N^meil  in  honor  of  C.  C.  Schmidel, 
a  Professor  of  Botany  at  Erlangen.  Nat.  Ord* 
SapinfhwfCB. 

A  large  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees»  prin- 
cipally nativcr^  of  Irojilcal  America.  Several 
species  have  been  IrrtrcMluced,  but,  as  they 
have  no  h«>rtlculturttl  value,  they  arc  probably 
lost  to  cultivation. 

Sohoe^nia.  Named  In  honor  of  Dr.  Scham,  a 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord,  Compomtir, 

S.  Ou^wimiami,  the  sole  representjitive  of  the 
genus,  is  very  closely  allied  to  Heliuhrysum, 
requiring  the  saaje  general  treatment.  It 
has  I U'ight  yellow  flowers,  borne  in  a  loose  ter- 
minal (Mtryiiib,  and  was  Introduced  from  Aua- 
tndla  in  1K45. 

Schombu'rgkia.  Named  after  Sir  RobeH  H. 
Schomburgk,  a  zealous  naturalist  and  a  trav- 
eler in  RritlBh  Quiana  on  account  of  the  Royal 
Geographir'al  8o<'iety*  Nat.  Ord,  OrehidacetB^ 
A  very  liandsome  genus  of  t^piphytal  Orchids, 
with  large  pseudcvbulbs,  and  strtjng,  leathery 
leaves.  The  fl<ovt^r-spikes  are  produced  from 
the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  and  are  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  length,  bearing  l(U]SOy 
rich-colored  flowers  of  Eingular  form.  The 
plants  should  bo  atta<;hed  to  apiece  of  cork 
and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  hot-house. 
They  require  a  warm,  moist  atmospber*^  ir»  the 
growing  season,  aTid  a  very  dry  one  when  at 
rest.  There  are  but  a  few  species  In  this  genus, 
the  most  iiegirablo  being  S.  Hbicinwt,  the  Cow- 
horn  Orchid,  fi-om  Honduras,  and  8,  Lgonsi^ 
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which  haB  boon  called  tb(*  prettieBt  o[  tlie 
genus,  and  which  buect!ods  either  in  a  baskot 
or  on  a  bloek*  It  was  introdiit5ed  front 
Jamuioa  in  18G3. 

Sclio'da,  Kaflir  Bean-tree.  Named  in  honor 
of  Richard  Van  ihr  SrJmt,  a  traveling  compan- 
ion and  frienti  uf  Jofquin. 

A  K  riiis  of  Li^gitmiHomB,  comprising  four 
ep' oIps  of  shrubs,  fu*  email  IroeB,  eoiiiiruMl  to 
sontlitMn  aud  hul>-tropit'al  Alriea*  tS.  tama- 
rindifob'a  {t^prciuHa}  forms  a  scrubby  bush 
<iight  to  ten  ft^et  lu;^h,  having  pinnate  leaves 
and  terminal  paniilca  of  deep  eriin.^on  blo^- 
Boms«  AceordiMg  to  Dr.  Atlu*rstoue,  tho 
bc^ann  from  the  piid-^  of  this  plant  are  roasted 
and  eaten  lu  tlie  AM  winy  distdeti?,  where  they 
are  called  BoerlKnnn,  and  the  powerfully 
astringent  bark  i^  used  medieinally,  as  wellaw 
in  tanning*  Tlio  species  are  all  Very  hanrl- 
some  when  hi  blooni, 

Schou'ia.  Kariied  in  honor  of  J.  F.  Sehouw,  a 
celebrated  Danish  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Cruti- 

A  genua  of  tall,  branched,  highly  (glabrous 
herbs,  natives  of  Arabia.  S,  Arabicii  is  a 
very  pretiy  annual  with  rosy-purplish  flowers, 
thriving  well  if  &ovvn  In  light  sandy  aoil  in  the 
open  border  in  Ma^*,. 
Schra^diera,  NarniMi  in  honor  of  H.  A,  Sckrader, 
a  German  lK>tanist,  17«7-1K:^B,     Nat.  Ord-  Ru- 

A  genus  of  glabrous  shrubs,  with  tldck- 
r<j<iting  brunehcB,  natives  of  Brazil,  Guiana 
and  the  West  liidieii.  S.  frphnh^tes^  the  only 
epecieslfitroduoed,  produces  its  white  rtowei*s 
in  coiupact,  glob^iBOj  terminal  heads,  and 
thrives  best  in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and 
loam.  1 1  was  i  n  1  rod  need  f  ro  ni  J  u  i  n  a  lea  i  n  1 H20, 
and  is  propagat*»d  hy  etit tings  hi  heat,  Syna. 
Fuchaia  (of  Schwartz)  and  Urc^okiria. 
Schra'nkia.  Senir^itive  Brier.  In  honor  of  Fmj»- 
cis  Faulii  von  Schrank,  ii  famous  German  botan- 
ist, and  nutlior  of  nuiny  botanical  works. 
Nat.  Ord,  LtgiuninoHm. 

A  small  genus  of  green-h<mse,  herbaceous 
perennials,  common  from  Virginia  southward. 
The  liowers  are  small,  and  not  unlike  those  of 
the  MimoHfi.  These  plants  are  very  intctrefitlng 
on  account  of  their  leaves,  which,  like  those  of 
the  Sensitive  Plant,  fall  at  the  slightest  touch. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  under  cultivation  in 
botardeal  collections. 
Sohube^rtia.  Named  after  3/.  Schubert^  a  Pol- 
ish botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  AselejiiiuktceiB. 

A  emuli  genus  of  hairy,  milky,  twining 
shrulm  from  South  America,  closely  allied  to 
PhyMianthus,  The  leaves  are  opposite,  and 
the  ilowers,  produt-ed  in  handsome  umbels^  are 
cream-colored  and  white.  They  are  funnel- 
shaped,  large  and  fleshy,  and  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  They  require  to  be  grown  in 
a  warm  iiouse,  In  well-drained  pots,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 
Soiado'calyz.  Derivation  of  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  Qmneracem. 

S.  Waracewiczii,  the  only  known  species, 
was  formerly  known  as  Gesncra  Ret^diann,  It 
is  a  very  ornamental,  green  house  plant,  a 
native  of  New  Grenada,  and  conspicuous  for 
its  bright  pinkish  scarlet  flowers,  which  are 
produeod  freely  during  the  wlntfT.  Like  all 
the  plants  of  tfiis  natural  order,  it  requires  a 
warm  house,  pJenty  of  moisture,  and  partial 
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shade  to  grow  it  to  perfection.  It  is  incroaded 
by  cuttings  or  from  seeds.  This  genus  is  now 
placed  by  some  authorities  und«3r  I»olama. 

Sciadophy'Iluxn.   From  skiados,  a  shade  or  can- 
opy, and  phj/llon,  a  l<»af ;  the  leaves  are  largo  ' 
and  consequently  afford  much  shade,    Nat. 
Ord.  Araliaf^em. 

A  genus  of  trees  or  shnibs,  natives  of  tropi* 
cal   America  and   Asia.   They  are  w^orthy  of  ] 
cultivation  on  account  of  tlieir  fine  fouage. 
Increased  readily  by  cuttings  in  ht>at»  or  1>J 
root  cuttings.    Syn.  AfUinopkyUum^ 

Sciado'pitys,  ITnibrella  Pine,  Proro  SkyaSt 
a  parasul,  nnd  pitii><,  a  Fir-tree;  ref^-rring  to 
thn  s J) reading  wliurlfi  ot  the  loaves.  Nat.  OriL 
CoiiiJt!r(Z. 

A  singular  genus  of  Cfmifcrm  peculiar  to 
J»[ian,  and  closely  all ie<l  to  the  S*^iw>£#t.  S. 
vrrtirillatft,  a  recently  introduced  species,  has 
been  cultivated  from  time  imniem<»riai  by  the 
Japanese  around  their  temples.  The  trunk  is 
erect,  rr<»m  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  flfty 
feet  high,  and  of  pyramidal  liabit;  tho 
branches  ven it! Hate, the  leaves  ai'e  finm  two 
to  four  inclies  long,  and  about  a  *>lxth  of  an 
inch  hrttad,  in  whorled  clusters,  wfHch  gives 
it  a  very  si  regular  and  beautiful  appeamnci** 

Scl'lla,  Squill.  From  skt/Uo,  Uy  injure;  the* 
bulbs  of  some  of  the  species  are  said  to  be 
poisonous.     Nat,  Ord.  LUincem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  very  pretty  hulbnus 
plafits,  nearly  all  of  which  are  hardy,  and 
very  desirable  on  account  of  their  early  habit 
of  flowering.  They  should  ho  planl<*d'  in  Ot** 
tolw^r,  either  in  the  open  ground  or  In  pots. 
They  prefer  a  light,  rich  soil.  Among  the 
more  desirable  S|)ecle9  are  8.  campanulaUi 
(syu.  S.IIixpanica),  anative  of  Spain, with  Iw^au- 
tiful  l»lue  flowfU'S,  of  whlcii  there  are  varieties 
with  white  and  pink  flowers;  S,  amama,  with 
blue  Ilowej-s.  frcun  the  Li?vant,  a  very  early 
flowering  species ;  8.  bifolia.  with  red.  fdue,  or 
white  ilowers.  and  S,  Sihirica^  with  intense 
blue  flowers,  **  a  minute  gem  among  the  flow- 
ers of  earliest  spring,  so  beautiful  that  no 
rock- work,  roek-garden,  or  garden  of  any 
kind  can  be  complete  without  its  striking  and 
peculiar  shade  of  porcelain  blue,  which  quite 
distinguishes  it  from  the  other  species.  It 
mav  be  used  with  good  eiTect  as  an  edging  to 
beuft  of  spring  flowers,  or  to  paths  in  the 
rt*ck -garden."  S.  miia^is,  the  BIu<^  Bell,  Haro 
Bell,  or  Wild  Hyacinth,  with  blue,  purjde, 
white,  or  pink  flowers,  is  another  beautiful 
und  deservedly  admir€*d  species.  These  are 
all  iK'autirul  plants,  and  well  adapted  to  the 
open  border.  They  eomo  into  llowc»r  with  the 
Crocus,  and  continue  in  bloom  much  longer. 
They  may  remain  undisturbed  where  pbmted 
for  a  numb<*r  of  years,  oa  crowding  frtjm  tiielp 
natural  increase  does  not  seem  in  Injure 
them.  8.  Peruviana  is  one  of  the  b<*st  for 
pot  culture.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
and  not  of  Peru,  as  is  geneniliy  suppcH^>d, 
and  as  its  name  would  imply.  Its  flowers  ami 
dark-blue,  produced  in  long  ra<^-^  -  HU' 

arm,  is  also  deslralde  for  growin  Th*  | 

lost  two  are  not  hardy.     All  th*.   .  , t  art  j 

well  worth   a  place  in  the  ganten  or  |{i>r>eti<«  | 
house,  and  are  propagated  by  ofl'sets. 

Scinda'psus.  From  skindap^aa,  ftii  Ivy-lUke 
climlH»r.     Nat.  Ord.  Arokiffs. 

A  genus  of  climbing,  herbiiceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  tn_»pical  Asia,  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
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New  Guinea,  and  thn  Fiji  Islands.  Ttiej 
have  perfi»nitt*d  or  pinniii<'d  U'tivos  on  lon^^. 
channeled  rtttdkt*.  Tht»  speci.*^  uit?  eulthat*Hl 
In  tlii'ir  jiativo  couatrU^s  for  th«*ir  fniil,  whuh 
Id  eontiidered  to  have  powerful  liiedifinal 
propertioi*.  8ov»:^rjvl  of  tho  tp^H-iet*  are  to  be 
found  iu  collections  of  plants  with  nritamenttil 
foliage.  S.  arifrtEim,  a  conipftratively  lat<.*  in- 
tro<luction  from  tho  East  Indies,  has  ovate, 
ncurnhuitti  leaves,  very  tjilvyry  and  j^Ic*asy  on 
tho  snrfai**'*  It  is  an  ♦♦xeollent  8nlije<.'t  for 
cov»*rtng  hare  walls  in  tho  plant'SLuvi\  the 
trunks  of  tree  Ferns,  etc.  Thi^y  are  all  prop* 
agat4.'d  by  cuttinij:^.  and  are  mostly  known 
under  the  name  F^hoa,  Syns.  Fyihos^  and 
Rapkidtiphora, 

Bclon  or  Cion.  A  cutting  or  twig  intended  for 
a  graft. 

Sci'rpuB,  Club  Graes  or  Bush.  From  the 
Celiie,  cim^  Rushes,     Nat.  OnL  Cffpertietct, 

An  extensive  genus  of  tiedge  g^ruBseB  having 
a  wide  geographical  range.  Some  of  tii<?  epo- 
cles  furnish  cousideraide  pasture  for  cattle  in 
the  salt  luarshes  of  Eun>[»e,  as  well  as  this 
country.  S,  tuberosa,  tr;  grown  in  Cliiiia  for 
itift  esculent  roott*.  .*>'-  HokmelurniM  variiujalu^^ 
is  a  very  ornamental  hardy  species,  the  erect 
terete  stcm.s  being  banded  with  alternatf* 
zoncj^  of  white  and  green.  S.  Ttthema^moniani 
sebritiftt  the  Banded  Bush.  Is  a  beautifully 
variegated  species  intmduced  by  Mr.  Tlionuis 
Hogg  from  Japan.  It  is  a  plant  of  singiilar 
beauty,  the  variegation,  like  tloit  of  Eulalia 
sebrina,  instead  of  running  hvngthwis»v  runs  at 
right  angU?8  to  the  stem;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  variegation  is  liorizontal  inHtead  of  vertical. 
A  group  of  the  stems  suggests  that  of  a  clus- 
ter of  pore u pine  quills.  *S.  punyi^n^  Is  c<»m- 
mon  throui^hout  the  United  States  irj  swampy 
meadows  and  muddy  margins  of  rivers,  ami  is 
tho  species  chiefly  used  in  this  country  in 
mak  In  g  t  tie  seat  s  of  r  u  s  h  -  hot  to  m  e  d  c  li  a  i  i*s."  S, 
iacuHtrie,  the  Bulrush,  is  ejttenelvcly  used 
for  the  same  and  sinjiiar  purposes  in  most 
parts  of  Europe.  S.  ripfiritu*.  Is  now  tlie 
recognized  name  of  Isotepin  gracUis,  a  favorite 
plant  for  basket  work  and  green-house  deco- 
ration. 

Scltami^nese.  A  large  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial herbs,  almost  entirely  trofdcal,  Including 
many  plants  of  considerable  size,  and  all  re- 
markable for  their  leaves,  widch  an*  often 
large,  tlie  petiole  usually  forming  a  sheath. 
the  bla^le  being  sessile  or  jietiolato  above  the 
sheath.  Arrow-root  and  iringer  are  derived 
from  the  rhizomes  of  Marantn  nrundiwircn  and 
ZingilHT  offiHnalis^  les^perlively.  The  fruits 
of  Anuitnurn.  calb'd  Cardanioiis,  are  esteemed 
for  their  stomachic  quail th^s.  The  wetl- 
known  Plantain  and  Banana.  Mima  «apientuin 
and  M.  ptiniftinianty  also  Ijchmg  to  this  genus, 
with  several  oth<*r  species  of  great  ecouondc 
value.  Benthttm  and  Hooker  regard  Cntt' 
ftem,  Mnrnnlftv,  MuneiE^  anii  Zingiherem  as 
t r i  bes  i >f  SHtu m  t nt(E,  A  Ipin  ia ,  Co. mm ,  Curcuma, 
Mnrnnta,  and  Mtma  are  goocl  representatives 
of  the  order. 

Bdirea.  A  genus  now  included  under  Sntvia 
as  .S*,  Sciarfn. 

Sderotha^mntia.  From  Hkb^roM,  hard,  and  fhtm- 
iM><*i,  a  i-^hiub ;  alluding  to  the  rigid  aspect  of 
the  bush.     Nat.  Ord.  LeguminoHit, 
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B,  mi^ophifUiiA,  th*'  only  described  epeeiefly 
is  a  bfuall,  iHuch-branched,  wiry-stemnied, 
t?vergret»ni  ornami'iital  shrub  from  western 
AiiHlraUa,  closely  allitd  tti  PttthtuTa.  The 
Bpeeilic  name*  mirrophylluH,  alludes  to  the 
minute  heath-like  leaves,  which  are  closely 
net  and  l>ear  iu  their  axils  the  solitary  pale- 
yellow  Howers.  It  is  now  plac^ed  hy  Bentham 
and  Hooker  with  i^u/o-ritt,  under  llie  name  of 
E,  EmpHfifoUa, 

Scobiforni.    Kesembllng  Sawdust. 

Scoke  Berry.    A  common  name  for  PAj/totacca 

Soolope'adrium*  Hart's  Tongue.  From  Seolo. 
p^ndria,  a  centipede;  the  aj>pearanee  of  the 
i?e e d  o  r  'H  po  I'e- ea^i  *s .  Nat.  ( *  r<  h  Polmpodiacrm. 
A  sunill  genas  of  Interesting  green- house  or 
hardy  Ferns,  found  generally  in  temperate  and 
tropical  regions.  S.  niiihjart',  tho  common 
Hart's  Tongue,  Burnt-wet-il.  Christ  s-hair,  etc,» 
has  llaccitl,  bright  green  frnndh,  six  to  eighteen 
inches  long,  with  undulati^d  nmrgins.  Many 
varieties  ol  this,  one  of  the  most  commiui  of 
British  Ferns,  »re  in  cultivatb»n,  and  present  a- 
wonderful  series  of  variations  from  the- 
normal  state  of  tho  plant.  This  sp»'ei«s  i» 
<»eeHjiri»nally  found  in  central  New  York  and 
s^onn?  other  loca lilies  in  this  country*  but  it  la 
quite  rare.  The  well-known  Walking  Fern, 
Campfnt<on(Ji  rhizophifHum^  Is  placed  under 
this  genus  bv  some  botanists.  Tiiey  are  gen* 
e rally  found  on  shady  limestono  mcks  or 
cliffs,  and,  wtien  cultivated,  re«piir»»  a  nsolst, 
S(*mewhat  sliaded  situation.  Many  of  the 
varieties  umke  inLoresting  pot-plants. 

Scolymus,  Golden  Thistle.  From  akolom^  a 
thorn;  the  plants  are  spiny,  Nat.  Ord.  Oow^ 
pomim, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  herbaceous  plants,  com- 
mon in  the  souUi  of  Europe.  *S\  HvtpanicuMf 
theSparnsh  Oyster-Plant,  has  simple  fusiform 
3*oots,  s(»ft  ami  sweet  like  Seorxonera,  and  are 
by  many  highly  eHt4;H'med  as  a  vegetable.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  also  abound  with  a  milky 
juice,  and  the  people  of  Salamanca  cat  it  In 
the  same  nnmner  as  Cardoons.  The  llowers 
are  used  to  adulterut<^  salTron. 

BoopClla.  Named  in  honor  of  John  A,  Scopnli^ 
Professor  of  Natural  History  atPavia,  1732- 
1788.  Nat.  Ord.  Solanace^, 

A  genus  of  spiny  shriibs  and  trees,  natives 
of  tn>plcai  Asia,  AiL^tralia,  Japan  and  Ktrssia. 
S.  camialica^  and  S.  (uridii,  ar»>  deslndila 
hardy  plants  on  account  of  their  prett}'  red, 
yellow  and  purplish  flowers  being  produced 
early  in  spring.  They  are  Intenisting  and 
curious  plants,  aod  are  Increased  by  division 
of  the  roc»ts. 

Sooipion  OrajBa.     A    fmpular    name    for    the 

Mtf(>*intifi. 

Scorpion  Plant.  lUiuttUhera  arachniiidt  and 
(hmistn  Scorinmn, 

Bcorplon  Senna.     Cftronilla  Emnrtm. 

Scorpin'rus.  Catorjji liars.  Frcjm  acorfikm,  a 
scorpion,  and  aara,  a  tidl ;  alluding  to  the 
twisted  form  of  tho  legumes.  Nat.  Ord. 
hfgiiminoHnr^ 

A  small  genus  of  vr»ry  curions,  half-hardy^ 
atmtials,  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  n?gloa6. 
The  flowers  are  yellow,  pea  shaped  ;  the  poda 
have  a  fancied  res*nnblancH  in  caterpillars, 
whence  their  conmion  name.    The  pods  are 
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sometimes  used  to  gHniish  disheB  of  salads  or 
mi;at6.  They  luay  Ifo  cultivated  in  the  same 
manner  as  Radishes. 

Scoipoid,  or  Scorpoidal.  Curved  or  clrclnate 
at  the  end,  like  the  tail  of  a  scorpion  ;  as  the 
Uowur  of  the  Heliotrope, 

Bcorzoue'ra.  Vipor'»  GraiSiS.  From  Acurzoti,  a 
viper ;  supposetl  remedy  lor  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
Nat*  Ord.  Compositm, 

Hanilsonie,  hardy  perennials,  with  puiple, 
pink,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  are  iiiriigenous 
in  the  s<oithof  Euioj>e  and  teuiperate  parts  of 
Asia.     One   of  the   bpecies?,   8,   HiMpnnlca,  is 

'  grown  to  some  extent  as  a  garden  veyet^dde 
under  the  name  of  Black  Oyster  Plant. 
Though  a  perennial,  It  should  be  treated  lik*> 
an  annual  or  biennial,  and  grown  In  th(?  &aiue 
manner  as  Salsify  or  Ctirrots,  only  the  eeed 
should  n«>t  be  sown  so  early  (in  the  latitude 
of  New  York,  in  tiie  middle  of  May),  as  tlie 
plants  have  a  t*_*ndeney  to  **rim  up"  to  j^eed^ 
whieh  renders  the  roots  unfit  for  use,  Thf*re 
are  other  speeies  under  eultivatiim  in  their 

'  native  countries  as  articles  of  food,  and  held 
in  high  esteem. 

©cota'iitliita.  A  genua  of  C'm^trbittweit^  con- 
hiMtiag  of  three  or  four  Asiatie  herbs,  whleli 
are  procunilient,  and  have  a  miisky  odor. 
The  leaves  are  roujidish,  kidney-shaped; 
flowers  large  ami  whit+\  and  are  sueeeedt'd  by 
smalUred,  berry-l ike,  ribbed  fniit.  Some  of 
the  species  an?  grown  as  ornamental  climljers. 

Scotch  Broom.  A  popular  name  of  Cytisus 
Scopdrius, 

Scotch  Fir.     See  Phnts  8i/lveMrw, 

Scotch  Kale.    See  Boreeok. 

Scotch  Frimroae.  A  common  name  for  Prim- 
ula Srotitn. 

Scotch  Thistle.  Th*>  speeii»8  originally  iri- 
tended  as  th**  national  emblem  of  Seotiand 
has  been  tiie  sijbj**et  of  mun'h  discussion.  Dr. 
George  J<ihnston,  in  his  '*  Botany  of  the  East- 
ern Border,"  as  the  result  of  his  in(|ulries» 
discards  the  tale  of  tiie  barefooted  D.ine 
treading  on  the  Thistle,  crying  out,  wnd  thus 
farming  the  sleeping  Scottish  Army  (see 
Onopordon) ;    the    historical   evidence    being 

*  that  the  Thistle  was  lirst  used  as  the  badge 
of  Scotland  by  James  IV.,  on  the  occasion  of 

-  his  marriage  with  Mai'garet  Tudor,  daughter 
of  the  English  King  Henry  VII,  Jamea  V., 
placed  it  on  his  coins  (1514-1542),  and  it  is  also 
represented  on  those  of  James  VI,  (1599b 
Bn  Jidmston  thus  sums  up  his  views  on  the 

'  subject:  '*Tliis  evidence  (from  historj%  and  the 
Thistle,  as  depicted  on  tiie  coins)  seem^  very 
much  to  invaiidate  the  ehums  of  the  Onopor- 
don, but  to  greatly  Btrengthen  our  belief  thai 
Qirduus  iSilyhum]  Mnrianiiti  was  ttie  ehofien 
emblem  of  tJie  national  pride  and  character, 
although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  re- 
semblance between  the  plant  and  the  picture 

-  of  the  artist  is  somewhat  postulatory.  The 
bold  motto,  *Nemo  me  Impune  lacessit '  was 
the  a<:lditb)n  of  James  VL,  and  C  Alarianus 
1b  almost  the  only  species  that  wonld  suggest 
It;  but  I  suspect   that  the  reason    for   the 

'  preferenceofC.  IfflWan Its,  Mhe  Holy  Thistle,' 
•  Our  Lady's  Thistle/  was  the  fact  of  its  dedi- 
cation to  the  mother  of  our  Saviour,  a  drop 

'  of  whose  milk  (it  is  tf^ald).  having  fallen  on  the 
leaves,  imprinted  the  accident  on  those  white 
veins  which  so  remarkably  distmguish  them. 


This  period  was  rife  In  thes**  rellgiouii  assoclA- 
tions  and  iidoptious.*' 

Dr.  J  oh  listen  was  also  informed  by  an  old 
mason,  that  inithited  gardeners  well  under- 
stood  the  **Mllk  or  Holy  Thistltj  "  to  be  the 
true  plant,  and  they  usually,  at  their  priw^jea- 
eions,  stuck  the  heads  of  tiie  latter  on  the 
fetrong  spines  of  the  Onopordon.  Professor 
Balfour  states  that  it  is  found  naturalized 
about  tbti  ruins  of  old  castles  in  whose 
gardens  it  was  forinerly  cultivated* 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  ei-C'urator  of  Kew  Gardens, 
England,  some  years  ago  In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
wrote  as  follows:  '*  In  p^reparlng  *  Domestic 
Botany  *  for  the  press,  I  deemed  it  neofssary 
ht  apply  tt)  the  Professor  of  Scottish  Hisl^iy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  said: 
'  There  was  nothing  in  Scottish  history  to 
support  the  legend  of  the  Bane  and  tlie 
Thistle;'  and,  with  rt^gard  to  Onopordon  Acan^ 
thium,  although  it  ims  been  iiHturalized,  it  is 
nevertheless  rare  in  Seotiand.  It  is  generally 
cultivated  as  a  curiosity  In  garden*^,  where  it 
grows  six  to  eight  feet  In  height,  and  its 
numerous  hoary  branches,  tcrmiuatod  by 
heads  i>f  lilac  flowers,  make  it  a  plant  of 
spe<'ial  note.  Cnieus  a&tuliB,  which  name  it 
has  tdjt-ained  by  lis  (ii»wer-heads  growing 
close  to  the  ground,  is  also  known  to  me  as 
the  •  Scotch  Thistle,'  and,  having  sharp  spines, 
it  would  readily  make  those  who  trod  upon 
it,  not  well  shod,  cry  out,  as  is  said  to  have 
been  doiiL*  by  the  Danish  soldiers/* 

Mr.  Di»va8tiin,  in  a  communication  to 
*•  Leighton^s  Flora  of  Shropshire,"  states  that 
in  a  tour  of  Scotland  he  ask<»d  many  persons 
what  was  the  Scotch  Thistle?  and  found 
almost  as  many  dtflferent  opinions,  and  thus 
sums  up  tlie  matter:  **For  our  own  part,  wtf 
do  not  believe  that  any  particular  species  of 
the  plant  was  meant,  the  leading  Idea  being 
the  self-defending  p<.>wer  of  the  Thistle,  as 
omble  mat  leal  of  the  determination  of  S<_'otland, 
though  poor,  ti>  submit  to  no  Injury  or 
offence  without  retaliation." 

Sco'ttla,  Named  in  honor  of  R.  ScoU,  M*  D*^ 
onee  Professor  of  Botany  in  Dublin.  HttU 
Orel,  Lrguminoam. 

The  only  described  species,  S.deniaia  and 
S,  im^juHtifolin^  are  branching,  diffuse  btidhes« 
with  slender  sterns  and  opposite,  heart- 
shaped^  toothed  leaves.  The  flowers  aro 
brick-red»  ting(»d  with  green,  and  nrtarly  an 
inch  long,  sessile  andsolitnry  in  the  leaf  axil*. 
This  genus  is  now  included  by  Bent  ham  and 
Hooker  uniler  BitsmtEa. 

Screens.    Fast  growing  trees,  when  planted  In 

a  belt  or  shrubbery,  to  alTord  shelter  from  an 
unfavorable  or  exposed  quarter,  are  termed  a 
Screen.  Gardens  on  the  seti-coast  Invariably 
requim  shelter  from  the  wind  and  salt  spray, 
and  this  is  generally  provided  for  by  planting 
a  belt  of  tr«es  or  shrubs  that  succeed  In  such 
a  situation  (see  Stsa-slde  Trees  and  Plants)* 
The  term  also  denotes  any  thing  grown  or 
erected  to  hide  an  unsightly  or  undcbiirable 
object  from  any  particular  point,  such  as  from 
the  windows  of  the  house  or  the  principal 
walks  of  the  gardens  or  grounds.  Tills  may 
be  done  effectually  by  groups  of  various  ever- 
green trees  and  shrubs,  to  brealc  up  the  uni- 
formity, or.  If  only  to  a  moderat*»  height,  by 
lattice  or  rustic-work,  with  various  creepers 
or  climbing  plants  trained  upon  it.    Special 
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preparations,  hnw**v*^r.  have  tfeneriilly  Ut  In? 
mad*?  to  8uit  prniuliiir  toeiil  ri?qulromt>ntft  us  to 
their  tk*stgiis  and  lotjaUun, 

8crei^  Piiie.    Se^  Piindann^  utilis. 

Screw  Tree.  A  p<>pular  Dumc*  for  HeliclereH 
jHom,  a  native  ot  Indiii^  Au?^tralia»  ot<\»  and 
so  calleil  f n)ai  the  8ciew-sliap<?d  carpels. 

Scrobicolate.  Pitted;  excavated  Into  shallow 
plLs. 

Scropliula'Ha.  So  named  fjy  Llnnteus,  from  its 
BuppO!4ed  use  in  the  euro  of  scrofula.  Nat. 
Ord.  ScrophuiaruiceiE. 

A  large  genus  of  mostly  harfly,  aiimial,  bi- 
ennial or  perennial  plants,  br*jadly  dispt'rsed 
over  tho  extra-tropleal  regions  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.  None  of  the  species  are  of 
aiiy  horticultural  Internet. 

ScropbtUaria^oeae.  A  large»  natural  order  of 
hert>»,  or  rarely  Bhruijs,  found  iu  all  climateH» 
but  in<»Btly  in  t*'inperate  regions*  The  ordi-r 
Is  a  most  Interesting  and  important  one.  eon- 
trihutlugas  it  does  bo  many  beautiful  plants 
to  our  garde im.  Many  of  the  genera  art'  c»r 
luedielnal  value,  chief  amongst  which  Is  the 
Ditjitnlm.  Accord hfg  to  Bent  ham  and  Hooker, 
who  have  divided  the  ordnr  into  I wplve  trihes 
or  6ub-ordcrs,  it  embi^aees  one  hundn'd  and 
flfty-iieven  genera^  and  n<>arly  niiit'ti'eu  hun- 
dred 8peclos»  The  following  iire  well-known 
examples:  Antirrhmttm,  Ditjifnlis,  Mimutus^ 
Gerardia,  EnphrttHia,  Catt^etdaria  and  l^ntMle- 
mon. 

Scrotiform.    Poueh-llke. 

Scrub  Oak.     St^e  Qu^^rcus. 

Scurfy  Pea.  Tlie  common  name  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  for  the  genus  P^oralea. 

Scurvy  Grass.    The   popular  name   for   Cock' 

Scutate,  Scutlform.  Having  the  form  of  a 
Bum  11  round  l>uckler. 

Scutch  Grass.    See  Ci/nod«Mn 

ScQtella'ria,  Skull-rap.  Prom  iieuieUft,  a  little 
saucer;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  oalyx. 
Nat.  Ord.  LubitUm. 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  jieren^ 
nlals,  many  of  which  are  incUgenous  to^  and 
common  throughout  the  United  States.  A 
few  of  the  specie**  are  suitable  for  edgings  to 
flower-beflft.  The  hardy  kinds  have  their 
flowers  for  the  mo«t  part  bluci  and  are  quite 
showy.  Among  the  tender  or  green diouse 
fipecies,  S,  Mocdana  is  bright  scarlet  aji«l  ex- 
ceedingly handscmic,  though  often  afrect«:?d 
with  rust.  S.  pntcheJhi,  another  green-house 
variety,  Ib  crimson.    Pro|>agated  by  cuttings. 

Scutelliform.     Platter-shaped. 

Scutioa'ria.  From  seulicn,  a  whip ;  leayes  round 
OS  a  whiptuird.     Nat.  Ord,  thrchidUwetn, 

8.  SiefUi,  one  of  tho  host  known  species  of 
this  genus,  Is  an  epiphytal  Orchid  from  Dem- 
erara,  with  long,  thong  like,  penduh)us  h*uv**s, 
and  large,  solitary,  dingy-yellow,  purple-spnt- 
ted  flowers  which  grow  on  very  sliort  stalks. 
There  are  a  few  other  species  of  the  same 
general  ch&racter,  but  which  are  rarely  culti- 
vated, 

Scypha'nthus.  Cup  Flower.  From  neyphoA,  a 
cup,  and  arUhoB,  a  flower;  in  reference  to  the 
i&hape  of  the  flower.     Nat.  Ord.  Loohoccicb, 

A  small  genus  of  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
plants,  allied  to  Loasa,  but  entirely  devoid  of 
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the  stinging  properties  of  that  genus.     S.  vo* 
Ubilis,  introdui^'^'d  from  Chill  in  1H24,  but  lost 
to  cultivation  until  its  re-introduction  in  188Q, 
lias  large  cup-shaped  flowers  (»f  a  beautiful 
livi'ly  yelh*w  tint.     It  is  a  very  free*growing, 
annual    climtwr,   well    adapted   for  covi'Hng 
trellis  work,  screens,  etc.,  having  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  tflving  variety  to  those  gfine rally 
grown.    This  plmit  Is  also  known  as  GramfHod)* 
carptis  volubiliti  aad  S,  gramiijtorus. 
Sea  Bean,    See  Mniada^  and  Ormoniu. 
Sea  Beet.    A  common  name  for  Beta  maritima. 
Sea  Buckthorn.     See  Hippophm  rhtimnoides. 
Sea  Cotton  Weed.     DiotiA  mnritima. 
Saa  Daffodil.    Bee  Pavcrniiutn. 
Sea  Eryiigo.    See  Et'ifngium  maritimum, 
Seafo'rthla.  Named  after  Franciji  Lord  SmfoHh^ 
a  patron  of  b«Jtany.     Nat.  Ord.  i^wmccoj. 

8.  fiej^cina,  tho  only  known  species,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Australia,  an  I  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Palm  family.  The  plant  attains  a 
height  of  thirty  feet,  with  leaves  from  two  to 
ten  feet  in  length.  *'  The  whole  plant  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  leaves  drooping  and  feather- 
like,  and  Id  one  of  the  finest  6ubj«:^cts  in  cultl- 
vation  for  the  conservatory,  green-house,  or 
sub-tropical  garden.  It  may  be  platted  in  the 
opi^n  air  from  tlie  Jlrst  of  Juti^*  until  the  first 
of  October."  It  can  be  kept  In  the  conserva- 
t*>ry  or  ordinary  green-house  during  wlnt«3r, 
and  Is  of  rapid  growth.  Plants  one  year  frt»m 
seed,  when  well  grown,  attain  a  height  of  three 
feet,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  only.  Known 
also  as  PtyrhoHpenofX  Cunnin^fhamitina.  Intro- 
duc**d  i!i  182"2.  S.  coroneUat  S.  KftkUi  and 
A?,  jnalaiana  are  garden  names  for  Piimthga 
i^ronata,  P.  Kuhlii  and  F.  makaana,  respect- 
ively. 

Sea  Heath.    See  Prankenia, 

Sea  Holly.     See  Eryjigium, 

Sea  Islatid  Cotton.    See  Qomjfpium* 

Sea^Krile.  Cramhe  mariiima.  Boa- Kale  Js  only 
cultivated  as  yi^t  in  the  United  States  by  i»rl- 
vaU^  gentlemen  employing  gardeners,  and  Is 
very  rarely  seen  in  our  markets.  Still»  then? 
is  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  cultivated  here 
equally  as  well  as  In  Europe,  as  it  grows  quite 
as  freely  during  our  summer  months  here  as 
tluTC ;  and,  being  perfectly  har*iy.  it  can  be 
got  int*>  condition  to  blaach — which  is  the 
only  way  in  whieh  it  is  used— the  flrst  season, 
II  the  following  plain  dlrwiious  are  striotly 
followed :  Prepart*  the  ground  exaetly  an  if 
for  a  Cabbage  or  CaulHlowei  crop,  for  it  Is  a 
plant  of  the  same  fajnily,  and  requires  very 
sindtar  treatment.  As  early  a^  thi*  ground  U 
dry  en»>ugh  to  work  In  spring,  after  having 
well  leveled  and  raked  the  soil,  strlko  out 
linos  three  feet  apart,  and  of  any  length  re- 
quired, and  ftt  these  lines  di-aw  shallow  drills, 
two  or  three  inches  deep.  In  these  drills  sow 
the  Sea-Eale  seed  al>out  as  thick  as  Turnip 
seed;  say  one  ounce  to  every  hundred  and 
flfty  feet  of  drill.  After  sowing,  and  beforo 
covering,  tread  the  seed  in  the  drill  with  tho 
foot,  and  then  cover  and  level  with  the  rake. 
Afti?r  the  plants  are  up  and  show  the  rough 
leaf,  thin  out  to  eight  or  nine  Inches  apart, 
and  keep  cultivating^  so  as  to  encourage  the 
best  growth  possible  during  the  summer.  The 

Slants  will  have  completed   their  growth  by 
ovember,    when    the  leaves  will   begin  to 
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wither  and  dry  off,  as  Rhubarb  or  Asparftgufi 
doGB,  When  the  loaves  havo  become  com- 
pletely drtoLl,  It  Ib  well  to  cover  with  tw(>  or 
three  inc'h<!S  of  leavoB,  to  prev^'tit  tht>ir  being 
frozen  hard.  About  thtj  (irst  of  Dcieember  or 
first  of  January,  the  blmichuig  or  forcing  pro- 
ce8«  may  be  begun.  To  do  tliis,  horse  manure 
and  leaves  must  be  got  together  in  quantities 
feufflcient  to  heat,  and  enough  to  cover  the 
Sea- Kale  to  be  foi-ced,  to  a  depth  of  thn^e  or 
four  feet;  but,  preparatory  to  placing  this 
hot-bed  over  them,  btrxes  one  foot  widf*  and 
one  and  a  half  to  two  fe<^t  high  nhould  be 
placed  along  the  rows  of  th«'  Sea- Kale,  so  tlmt 
the  manui^  Is  kept  off  thiuu.  Into  the.se 
Wxea  the  tender  white  shoots  of  the  S+»a-Kale 
will  be  forced  up  and  prot<3eted  from  the 
manure;  or,  if  the  expense  of  boxes  is  not 
a*Jvl»alde»  strong  bush  stakes,  Bueh  as  are 
used  fur  staking  Peas,  may  be  listed  ;  In  fact, 
anything  that  Ib  Btrong  enough  to  prevent  the 
hot-b«d  pressing  against  and  impeding  th*^ 
growth  of  the  plants.  The  hot-bed  of  thre^ 
or  four  feet  high*  placed  over  the  Sea- Kale 
beds  in  Decern  her  or  January*  will  prodtici* 
the  Sea-Kale  in  the  propter  blanrhedeondition 
in  from  ten  to  twelve  w^^-ks*  If  not  wantt-d 
early,  it  may  be  blanch»^d  by  covering  with 
boxes,  invert-ed  flowrr-p<tts,  leaves,  or  any- 
thing that  win  exclude  the  liglit*  placed  over 
the  plants  in  spring  at  the  time  they  start  to 
grow*  It  is  al?*o  easily  forced  during  winter 
in  the  green-house  or  in  houses  devot+Hl  to  tlm 
forcing  of  vegetables,  etc,  (see  Cram  be  and 
**  Forcing  Fruits,  Vegetables,"  etc,)*  Thti 
young  shoots,  w^hen  cooked*  iiave  a  flavor 
Boniething  between  ABparagus  and  Cauli* 
tlower,  and  in  England  they  are  much  pre- 
ferred to  either. 

Sea  Lavender.  A  popular  name  for  various 
speuies  of  Sfaiice, 

8ea«Leaf.     BrtiojthtiUtim  calycinum, 

Beal^Flower.    A   comrnim    name    of    Dicenlra 

Sea  Milkwort,     Svg  (Han.r  pmriiimcu 

Sea  Pink.     Armeria  maritimu, 

Bea  Purslane.     S<?e  Purslane, 

Sea  Reed,     Paammn  arenarta, 

Sea-Side  Oat.    The  genus  Vnialu. 

Sea-Side  Poppy.  A  comnaon  name  for  Olau^ 
Cium  flftvitm, 

Sea-Side  Treea  and  Plants.  As  seaside  resi- 
de uees  are  now  so  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  havo  a  garden  and  pleosnre-gnjund 
attached,  it  may  be  of  dervice  to  notice  some  of 
tho  tn-es  and  shrubs  best  eiuited  for  protect- 
ing aj\d  rendering  them  attrfu-U  ve.  Grigor,  in 
hl»  **ArlK>riculture,'*  says :  **  The  best  shelter- 
ing nurses  amongst  derlduous  trees  are  the 
Sallow*  Alder,  Osier  and  Birch,  and  among 
evergreens  the  Scratch  Pine;  but  as  these 
*^  nurses/'  as  they  are  termed,  would  be 
gladly  accepted  in  many  instances  as  perma- 
nent occupants,  I  wouhl  earnestly  recommend 
them  as  particularly  fitted  for  such  situa- 
tions/' In  addition  to  these,  the  following 
will  be  found  of  excellent  service :  Tamarlx 
Gullica,  a  most  hardy  and  valuable  plant  for 
forming  screens;  Beech,  Hornbeam.  Aihintus, 
several  of  our  native  Tliorns  {CrattTijiif)^ 
Hazels,  Altheas*  the  Sea  Buckthorn  {Ifippo- 
phir)t   the   Groundsel  Tree  {Baa^hatis),    the 
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Witch  or  Wych  Hazel  {Hamemalis)^  Norway 
and  other  Maples,  the  Callfornian  and  Eu* 
lopean  Privt»t  { Litjustrum)^  the  Bt^x  Thorn 
{Ltfcium  EaroptEuiHi  Myrica,  various  Eiuis, 
Willows  and  Oaks,  White  Poplar,  Pj/nts  auru-^ 
pariu^  and  other  species,  the  Black  liaw 
{ Viburnum  prunifolium\^  Elder,  etc.  Many 
shrubs,  such  as  Weigelias,  Ghent  Azaieaa* 
Berberis,  Mahonia.  Ceanothus,  Japan  Quince^ 
Forsyth ia,  the  Oak- leaved  Hydrangea  {Htf^ 
drant^a  *piercifolia),  etc.,  will  be  found  very 
serviceable,  especially  if  partially  s,hclt^r»ni. 
Of  evergreens  the  most  useful  are  the  White 
Spruce  (Abies  alba),  Ii*5(i  Cedar,  White,  Aus- 
trian and  Scotch  Pines,  Plnus  C«?mbra,  Hho- 
dodcndrons,  Arbor-vities,  and  R»^t  inosporas. 

Sea  Star-wort*  A  common  name  for  AaUr 
Tripoliiim. 

Sea  Thrift    Staiice  Limonium* 

Sea  Weed,  A  general  name  for  the  marin^^ 
Abjrr, 

Sea  Weed.    Glazier's.     Zotftera  Mediierranea, 

Sea  Weed.     Gulf.     Sargawmm  haccifrrum, 

Seba&'a.  Named  after  Albert  Seba,  1665-1736,  a 
botanical  author  of  Amsterdam. 

A.  genuR  of  irefdimuice.ap,  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Go(*d  Hope  ami  of  New  South  Wales.  They 
are  erect  annual  herbs,  with  numerous  whit- 
ish or  yellow  flowers,  borne  generally  in 
branching  corymlKise  cymes.  The  species  In 
cultivation  are  elegant  plants,  and  can  bo 
easily  raised  from  se*Ml  la  a  green -ho  use  or 
hot- bed,  and  planted  out  for  summer  bloom- 
ing. 

Secale.  Bye.  An  ancient  name,  said  to  be 
di^ived  hx>m  a«co,  to  cut.  Nat.  Ord.  Orami- 
fificeo', 

A  genus  of  grasses  allied  to  Wieat  and  Bor- 
l*»y.  S.  create  Is  the  well-known  grain,  Bye. 
Its  native  country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  otli<?r 
iriost  import  ant  cereals,  is  somt?  what  doubtful, 
but  it  is  said  to  be  found  wild  in  the  desert 
region  near  the  Casyilan  S«^a  and  on  the  high- 
est mountains  of  the  Crimea.  It  has  long 
Iwjen  cultivated  as  a  cercai  plant  in  Europe 
and  Asia*  and  It  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  grain  markets  of  this  country.  Its  cul- 
tivation does  not  extend  as  far  north  ad  that 
of  Barley,  but  it  grows  in  regions  t<io  cold  for 
Wljcat,  and  on  soils  t<M>  poor  and  sandy  for 
any  other  grain.  It  will,  however,  thrive  well 
in  a  vory  hot  clima»»\  always  succeeding  best 
In  a  light  sanciy  soil.  Of  this  species  there 
are  two  prominent  varieties,  known  to  farm- 
ovs  as  winter  and  Spring  Rye :  the  difference 
is  due  to  cultivation  mainly.  The  variety 
most  commonly  evdth'ated  is  knewn  as  Win- 
ter Rye :  and  this  is  to  be  pn^ferred,  whether 
It  is  sow  n  for  grain  or  the  straw.  Its  charac- 
ters as  a  variety  are  bo  little  fixed  that  It  may 
be  S'*wn  at  almoM  any  season  of  t ho  year, 
with  the  hope  of  gritting  a  cn»p  in  the  pnjj>er 
seaHon  for  it,  either  of  grain  or  green  fodder, 
it  is  far  less  sensitive  than  Wheat  to  the  cold 
f»f  winter,  while  its  vegetation  is  more  rapid, 
so  that  In  high  northern  latitudes  it  is  often  a 
more  important  crop. 

Secamo'ue.  Altered  from  Squamona,  the  Anfc- 
bic  name  of  8.  jEgupt^^-  «at.  Ord.  ^ae^Mi- 
ddceci. 

A  genus  containing  nearly  thirty  6p<»cle«  of 
climbing  or  decumbent  shrubs^  natlv««»  of 
South   Africa,   India  and  Australia.      Thre^ 
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sp«."ci«>s  have  boefi  iutrodiic^tHl,  but  are  proba- 
bly lo&t  to  eultivtitioii.  8niiie  of  tbe  species 
coutiiin  an  acrid  princtplL*,  whicb  mak^3&  them 
useful  at?  medieiiit'r?*  Binyrim  Beammony  is 
obtained  from  on  Egyptian  spet'ios* 

Se^cateur.  Small  Iminl  pruning  shears*  for- 
merly used  exelufcively  in  France,  but  now 
manufactured  lierc  and  in  general  nst\  Tliey 
can  be  u:?ed  muck  more  expeditiously  and  to 
bolter  advantaj^e  tban  a  pruning  knife  tor 
shortening  strong  shoots  on  trecH,  pruning 
rnj^oti,  shrubs,  etc, 

Se'chium,  Ciioko.  From  seki^o^  to  fatten ;  the 
fruit  sorvi^s  to  fatten  bo^fs  in  the  mouutainrt 
and  irdand  parts  of  Janiaiea,  where  tlie  plant 
is  much  cullisated.     Nat.  Ord,  Cueurbilace^e. 

S.   cduk,  the    type    of    this    genus,   b    an 

annuiih  a  uiiLive  of  the  West  Indies,  where  it 

Is  extensively  grown  for  its  fruit»  which  is 

eons  id*  Ted  extremely  wholesome,  and  is  eom- 

luoaly  used  a;^  an  article  of  foo(t  by  all  classes. 

[The  plant  It*  climbing,  supporting   itself  by 

).ti>ndril8.      The  fruit    is    abtmt    four    inches 

'long,  in  substance    bitween    eticculpnt   and 

fleshy,  and  is  exceedingly  nutritious.  Besides 

Us  utility  as  food  for  man,  it  is  much  used  for 

fattening  animals.     The  roots  are  large  and 

in   substiance    resemble  the    Yam;  they    arn 

also  u^ed  as  an  article  of  food. 

Secretioii.  Any  orgimic  l>ut  un organ ixi^d  tjub- 
stance  produced  in  the  interior  of  plants. 

Section.  A  term  generally  applied  in  elassifl- 
eation  to  a  division  in  the  arrangement  of 
spoeieSj  genera,  or  other  groups. 

Secuud.  Having  all  tiie  flowers,  leavee,  or 
other  organs,  turned  to  one  side 

Becurlda'ca.  Frcuu  mcurin,  a  hatchet;  alluding 
to  the  form  of  the  wing  at  tlie  eml  %d  the  pod, 
Nat.  Or<i.  PohjgnhiceiT.. 

A  gonus  of  trailing  Bhrubs,  raostlj^  natives 
<if  tropieal  America,  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
fruits, which  are  remarkable  in  liw^  family,  are 
vory  much  like  one  of  the  two-winded  carpels 
which  make  up  the  fruit  of  a  Miiple.  The 
Buaze  Fibre-plan t,  S.  longipfdHnriilala,»jiok.^Yi 
<»f  by  Dr.  Livingston  in  his  *'  Travels,"  bek>ngs 
here,  and  has  been  desiU'll^'d  and  figured  in 
the  botany  of  ^'Petivrs'  TraveU  in  M<>zam- 
liique "'  by  Dr,  Kloti^sch,  nnd(*r  the  nam«^  of 
h&phtmtijliH  pallida.  The  fibre  n-si'mbU'S  flax, 
And  some  of  it  brou|t(iit  h4>me  by  Dr.  Llving- 
»f4»n,  when  tested,  wan  pronounced  equal  t»j 
flax,  worth  $*2."iO  to  ?^^(H>  p^T  Urn.  Many  of  th<^ 
Bouth  AmerliMin  spctues  ramble  to  a  i^^rfat 
ht'i^fht  ovrr  othi^r  trees,  and  aro  beautiful 
obji'ct-s  when  in  llower. 

Securi'gera.  From  ^ecurwi,  a  hatehet,  and  grro^ 
to  bear;  referring?  to  the  shape  of  the  pods. 
Nat.  Onl.  LeguminosiP. 

8.  CarmtUla,  Axe-w«ied  or  Hatehet  Yetch, 
the  only  species,  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
Kurope,  it  is  a  hardy  annual,  l>eanng  pedun- 
eh*R  of  nodding  y*'How  flowors,  and  is  of  easy 
cultivation,  ojdy  ri'quiring  to  be  sown  In  the 
the  t»pcri  border  in  spring* 

Secuii^nega.  From  Beeuris,  a  hatehet,  and 
TM^,  to  rcf U8e ;  in  ref«u'4'nee  to  thn  extreme 
hanlness  of  the  wood.  Nat.  Ord,  Supkor- 
biacra, 

A  genus  of  abcnifc  eight  species,  only  one  of 
which  calls*  for  notleii  here.  *S.  dniijMirna,  tbe 
Oiahtdl<*  Myrtte,  the  *'  Bois  dur  "  of  th<i  col*>* 
nlsts,  wris  introduct'd  from  Mauritius  in  1703, 
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Noted  principally  for  its  exceedingly  hani 
wood,  it  is  seldom  found  outBid**  of  a  botunic 
garden,  and  is  readily  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  the  haif-ripeiied  wood. 
Sedges.  A  common  name  for  the  Cypcraa^m^  of 
which  Carex  Is  the  principal  genus. 

Sedtim.  Stonecrop.  From  sedere^  to  &it;  the 
plants  art"  fiuind  growing  upon  stones,  rocks, 
walls  and  roofs  of  houses.  Nat.  Ord.  CrtiHttu- 
lace£B. 

A  very  ext'enslve  genus  of  succulent,  annual, 
haixiy,  herbacfnius,  perennial  and  evergreen 
plants,  connnon  to  almost  every  country  and 
climate.  The  liardy  species  of  this  genus  are 
well  adapted  for  ornarnenting  rock-work. 
Some  of  the  species  are  renuirkable  for  their 
A'arie^atf'd  foliage,  of  which  S.  Skboidi  varie- 
gatitfa  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  grows  ahout 
one  foot  high,  the  h'aves  bolng  blotched  with 
yellow.  It  is  hardy,  and  is  a  variety  of  S.  Si/-- 
boldi^  a  native  of  Japan.  Th^u-e  are  a  number 
of  beautiful  species  indigenous  to  this  coun- 
try. A 11  th e  6|>ec ies  are  o f  the  e asie st  c u  1 1 u  re , 
and  may  bo  grown  from  cuttings  put  in  the 
place  where  they  are  to  grow,  or  by  division. 
Nearly  all  the  species  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
tlie  garden.  S.  Telephium  is  the  c<vmmon 
Live-ffu*i'ver  of  our  garthms,  a  native  of 
EurofH>,  but  lias  escaped  from  cultivation  and 
becoiue  naturalized  in  nuiny  localities.  Most 
of  the  species  are,  from  their  Bucculent  char- 
acter and  resisting  drought,  well  adapted  for 
vases,  or  for  covering;  rough  walls  or  rocks. 
5.  acr^.  a  beautiful  yetlow-tlowered  variety,  is 
a  wtdl-knt)wn  type*  of  tbe  genus,  and  its 
variety  *S'.  acre  rnrjif'^iMm  is  even  more  beau- 
tiful. "^  S^  albida  has  beautiful  white  flowers 
early  in  spring.  Propagated  by  cuttings  or 
division. 

Seed  Boxes.     See  '^Propagation  by  Seeds/' 

Seed  Drill.  This  is  the  implement  used  in 
sowing  field  crops  of  Onions,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, «*tc.  It  can  bo  adjusttnl  so  as  to  sow  all 
sizes  of  seeds.  To  use  the  soed  drill  success- 
fully, thu  ground  must  be  soft  and  smooth. 
It  is  never  safe  to  ue-e  it  in  harsh,  clayey  or 
stony  soils.  By  its  use  only  alMiut  iHje*fourth 
the  quantity  of  seed  is  requir*nl  than  when 
sown  by  hami ;  and  the  plants  coming  up  in 
less  nunilxTs,  th«*y  are  oasier  thinned  out.  It 
is  rarely  used  In  small  gardens. 

Seeds.     GEo<mAPiiirAL  Distribution  of  the 

L0C.\LTTIE8  WhKIIE  THEY  AHB  GROWN  IN  THE 

tlNfTED  States.  The  subjoini'd  article  from 
the  R«'port  of  the  Depavtmont  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington  for  1k7H  was  written  by  ua  in 
that  y«ar,  an«l  we  believe  it  will  \m  found  to 
be  of  suffii  i«'itt  intni'st  and  inqwulajive  to 
warrant  a  place  here.  It  is  entitled,  '*  Lor.\Lt- 
TiEs  Best  Hvxtkd  for  Matubino  Seeu,"  and 
is  as  fullows : 

Beeil  gnming  Is  ncnv  getting  to  be  one  of 
the  industries  <»f  the  Unitf'd  States,  as  it  has 
k^ag  be«uj  of  Europe.  Our  great  variety  of 
latitude,  soil  and  climate  is  such  that  in  many 
things  we  are  now  supplying  Europe  with 
that  which  a  few  years  ago  we  importi^d  ;  and 
I  think  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  in  a  majority 
of  the  .«ec<is  of  the  garden  th*^  Imlance  of  tnwle 
will  ultimately  be  in  our  favor,  as  it  is  now 
with  a  majority  of  the  steeds  of  the  farm,  I 
say  a  majority,  for  as  seed  growing  Is  a  mat- 
ter i*f  latitude,  there  always  will  be  some 
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kiuds  that  will  attnin  pt^rffotion  bt^ltcr  in 
Eur(»pc!  ihiin  Amediiii,  partiL-ulaiiy  wtwh  seeds 
aa  require  a  lt>vv  toaxpeiaturo  U^r  iiorfeofc 
Uevfelupment.  Hi*iu'e,  wht^inn'er  ri.  lull  variety 
of  s«eds  is  attempted  U>  bo  Ki<»wri  ia  any  one 
district,  either  liere  or  in  Eui  upe,  some  eropt^ 
will  be  a  cum  pie  to  failure  and  many  partially 
BO,  fur  we  might  as*  well  attempt  to  '*  accli- 
matize "  the  white  bear  of  leeiaiid  to  the 
Juiifclea  of  Africa,  or  the  Bengal  tiger  to  the 
foreatB  of  Norway,  as  to  perfeetly  develop 
the  seed  of  Oats  in  our  Sou  them  States,  or 
the  &eed  of  Maize  in  m>rthern  Europe.  Stilly 
we  fizid  these  attenajits  are  made,  and  will  be 
made  by  iuexpt'denced  culUvat4>rs  of  seeds, 
resulting  not  only  tn  ultimate  failure  to  the 
grower,  bat  also  seriously  Injuring  those  to 
whom  such  undeveloped  seeds  are  suhL  When 
seeds  are  grown  in  a  latitude  unsuited  to 
their  development,  they  will  iiivnriably  per- 
petuate weak  |uogeny.  A  marked  case  in 
point  ia  the  Oat,  a  grain  requiring  a  low  tem- 
perature tor  perfect  dev«'lopment ;  lieuee  Uie 
sujK'riority  of  the  Seotcrb  or  IiishOats  over 
tliofio  grown  in  the  hot  and  dry  summers  of 
the  IJnUed  Slatet^.  The  average  weight  per 
bushel  of  Scotch  Oats  may  be  given  as  forty- 
f<iur  pounds,  while  the  average  of  Oats  grown 
in  the  United  States  is  about  thirty-two 
pounds  per  bushel ;  yet  we  find  that  Scotch 
Oats  weighing  forty-four  pounds  per  bushel, 
when  sown  in  the  Jliddle  States  uiid<'r  favor- 
able eoufJitions,  deteriorate  to  forty  pounds 
per  bushel  during  the  first  season  from  the 
Imported  seed;  that  product  being  again 
sown,  they  Htiil  further  deteriorate  to  thii-ty- 
five  or  thirty-t*ix  pounds  per  bushel,  which 
again  being  sown  the  third  year,  falls  down 
to  the  normal  condition  of  the  American  Oats, 
say  thirty  or  thirty- two  pounds  per  bushel. 
These  facts  suggest  the  (jueiy  wlmthcr  it 
would  iu»t  pay  our  farmers  to  import  their 
seed  Outs  in  order  t*>  get  this  improved 
quality.  In  ruy  opinion  there  is  nu  other  way 
U>  do  it;  for  no  matter  how  carefully  the 
Bele<:tiori  of  seeds  is  maile,  deterioration  will 
take  place  when  the  crrip  is  grown  untier  cir- 
cumstances uncongenial  to  it*  A  lifetime 
spent  ill  the  practical  study  of  hoiilcuttnre, 
which  Is  close  akin  to  agriculture,  has  foret*d 
me  to  the  ooncluision  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  iMHdimatizatiou  of  plantiri.  The  Maize 
of  the  American  eontiuiuit  resists  all  iitlempts 
ti>  bring  the  crop  to  full  nuitunty  in  the  cli- 
mate of  Great  Britain,  while  the  Oat  {Arena 
»ativa)  gives  comparatively  abortive  results 
when  grown  In  our  semi-tropical  summers. 
Hundreds  of  instances  in  families  of  plants 
grown  for  their  fruits,  fit > wits,  or  seeds,  could 
be  given  to  sliow  that,  whenever  any  attempt 
Is  made  to  change  eh  a  rac  tori  sties  Incident  to 
their  natural  origin,  no  peix^eptiblo  ml  vane  e  is 
ever  made.  We  all  know  that  in  attempts  to 
acclimatise  tlie  Fig,  thoOHve,  au<l  thi*  Orange 
tree  in  the  open  air  In  any  loculity  wiiere  tlte 
thermoujeter  falls  bdow  Kero,  the  com]«h^to 
destruction  of  the  trees  would  Ue  the  result, 
iinlcss  artificially  pn*tected.  This  result  Is 
marked  and  complete,  and  is  universally 
known,  even  to  such  as  have  not  made  these 
matters  a  siM?cial  study.  But  every  cultivatt>r 
of  large  experienco  knows  that  the  same  rule 
runs  through  all  gratles  of  vegetation,  and 
that  the  hardening  or  accliuifitizing  of  planl.s 
has  not  advanced,  as  far  as  the  records  go. 
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We  remember  when  the  Chinese  Wlfstaria  was 
grown  only  in  our  green-houses;  now  it  is 
seen  everywhere  as  a  hardy  vine  ;  but  it  was 
in  ignorance  of  its  hardy  nature  thrit  it  was 
ever  protected,  for  it  was  equally  as  '■  hardy*' 
the  day  of  its  first  introduction  as  it  is  to-day. 
The  garden  and  farm  seeds  in  genrral  usv  in 
the  United  St^ites,  I  have  said,  are  mainly 
grown  here,  thougli  some  are  better  grown 
in  other  countries.  I  will  bnefiy  stale  the 
localities  so  far  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the 
greatest  development  of  the  different  kinds, 
and  the  sources  from  which  seedsmen  draw 
their  supplies.  I  am  indebted  fin*  much 
information  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  William 
Meggnt,  weed-grower,  of  Hartford*  Conn.,  wh<* 
has  given  tliis  subject  special  study  for  tJio 
past  twenty  years. 

Asparagus  is  grown  In  New  Jersey,  on 
Long  Island,  and  in  otlier  portions  of  New 
York,  and  prolmbly  other  parts  of  the  North- 
ern and  Middle  Slates. 

Beets  are  grown  in  Central  New  York, 
Pennsyivaida  and  Gmneetleut.  The  Mangel 
and  Sugar  B^.'ets  are  as  yet  mostly  ImfKjrtetl. 

Beans  (Bush)  are  mostly  i^rown  in  New 
York  State,  though  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Pennsylvania  are  beginning  to  grow  consider- 
able quantities. 

Beans  (Fide)  are  grown  in  Connecticut. 
New  Ji^rsey.  Pennsyhimia,  Maryland  and 
Didaware*  and  States  ftirther  south. 

Ttie  Cabbage,  one  of  our  most  important 
crops,  gives  its  best  development  near  the 
sea-coast.  Tluit  grown  on  rich  soils  inland  is 
never  so  sat  is  fact*  )ry.  Hence  our  market 
gardeners  and  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York»  from  experience  dearly  bought*  prefer 
their  Cabbage  seed  for  an  early  crop  to  ho 
always  grc»wn  on  the  easterly  sidt»  of  Long^ 
Island,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to  that  from  any 
other  source.  There  is  eonsitlernble  grown  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  but  such  has  never  c*mie  to  b*> 
held  in  any  fav'or  by  our  market  gardeners  in 
the  vlelnlfy  of  New  York,  who,  perhaps,  are 
as  critical  in  such  matters  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  But  little  Cabbage  seed  is  now  im- 
ported, though  it  Is  sold  much  cheaper  In 
Europe  than  here;  but  the  croj*  Is  Uni  impor- 
tant to  risk  any  consideration  of  prii-e,  for  wo 
find  that  what  are  gnnvn  as  the  favorito 
varieties  in  Europe  are  not  to  be  compared » 
for  our  |mrpo.se,  with  those  we  have  ourselves 
originated  here. 

Cauliflower  Seed  is  all  imported  fn>m 
Europe,  All  att^unpts  that  we  have  made  to 
grow  the  se^'d  here  have  proved  nearly  abtii-t- 
ive.  It  riH^nires  a  ctHil  and  ratlier  moist 
clirnnte,  and  even  under  the  best  conditions 
seeds  s()aringly.  It  has  recently  been  tried  in 
Cidifornitt,  but,  so  fai%  with  ordy  partiaisuccesSt, 

Celery  is  tuiother  imptuiant  crnp  of  which 
the  seed  is  raised  alnu>st  exclusively  here  ;  at 
least  that  in  use  among  commercial  ganlen- 
ers,  many  of  thein  growing  a  few  pounds  for 
their  own  use  annually  at  five  times  the  cost 
tiiey  could  buy  imported  seed  for;  the  danger 
being  so  great  of  getting  a  spurious  sort  that 
they  pH'fer  doing  so  rather  than  run  the  risk. 
Now,  however,  as  the  varieties  best  seit''l 
for  our  climate  trt:?come  kni>vvn,  it  Is  In 
grown  by  our  regular  seerKgrowera  In 
York,  Pennsylvania,  0>itnecticut  and  Nevr 
Jersey. 
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Out'TTMBEits  are  now  c^rown  ontirt'ly  hen?, 
jtcopt  u  ft'W   uf  Hh^  faiiry  brtrt.-3.     The    best 
re**ed  is  grown  mi  tin/  nuiiilen  soil  tit  the  prai- 
ries ;  ttiiU  though  still  gixiwii  to  Hotne  <*xtent  In 
Pctumylvania,  Connect iLHit,  Nf^w  *lei'ti>'y  and 
Jew  "{ork;  Illinois  and  Michigan  will,  in  all 
j>robability.  evonLually  Im  tho  section  used  to 
*  glow    nil   sjirt-ieti   of   Uio    eo-cttlled  '*vine'* 
JainiJy  of  ve^e tables. 

The  Cauhot  Is  grown  almost  oxclijfiively  In 
the  States  of  New  York,  Hhode  I»land^  Ma&Ba- 
cliusoitti  »ind  Con  nee  tit' nt. 

Tho  Etici- PLANT  art  yet^  IB  nuihdy  ^rown  in 

PennKylviinia^    Ni^w    Jersey,    New   York    and 

_llarylamd,  l>nt,  being  a  plant  of  titipieal  origin, 

"the  seedi^,  no  doulit,  would  bo  bettt^r  inaturtHi 

^If  grown  further  south. 

The  Endive  is  ail  iaj ported  from  Germany 
and  Franco. 

A'he  Leek  Is  partly  grown  h^re  in  the  Erist- 
<*rn  and  Middio  Statet*,  tliough  some  in  also 
irnportin).  The  Atntnneim  grown  1h  found  tt> 
have  the  greater  vitality. 

Lettuce,  when  grown  in  the  Atlantie  States?, 

natures*    Ixist    in    the    vieinity   of  our  large 

jike8i  in  New  York,  Miehigari,  WinconBin  and 

Iliuois.    California,  iiowever.  Is  better  Jlttod 

ter needing  Lettueo  than  any  of  the  Atlantic 

^talos,  and  large  quantities  are  already  being 

»\vn  there.     Qiiaiititiert  are  yet    imported. 

but  iri  this  ease,  as  in  the  ease  of  Cabbage  nnd 

^I'lery,  market  gardeners  randy  risk  imported 

eituee  until  lirst  proving  the  variety  to  be 

correct. 

Melon  (Nutmeg)  is  grown  tiio  eamo  as  the 
Cucumber. 

Melon  (Water)  is  grown  the  same  as  the 
Cueuniber,  though  ratiior  more  of  it  fs  grown 
in  8tnte6  faiilier  south. 

Okra  is  of  tropical  origin,  and  the  seed  ia 
best  grown  in  tlio  f>outh<*rn  States. 

OscroN  h^  onn  of  tho  most,  iiiiportani  of  ail 
our  vegetable  crops  grown  from  seed,  and  a^i 
it  rapidly  loses  its  virility,  beijigof  little  value 
the  ttecond  year,*  it  is  now  almost  ehtix*fdy 
Town  here.  The  seed  from  which  to  grow 
>nions  of  a  marketable  size  is  raised  mainly 
inCtmneetieut,  MassaehuBetts,  Ehode  Island 
and  Michigan;  while  that  raised  from  which 
to  grow  Onion  ft<^tii  is  mostly  grown  in  Fenn- 
ey  I  van  ia  and  New  Jersey,  California  has  be- 
^^un  to  grow  Onion  seed  to  some  extent,  but 
IS  the  quality  of  the  seed  greatly  determines 
^Ihe  weight  of  th^i  ero|i,  conildenco  is  not  yet 
fully  established  in  the  seed  grown  ther«. 

Parsley  is  nearly  all  im|>oried,  ae  the 
plant  is  not  quite  hanly  enough  to  stand  our 
northern  winters^  while  the  hot  summer  of 
our  Stjuthern  States  is  against  Its  maturing 
there. 
The  Pabskip  is  grown  mainly  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  Gonneetleut  and  Bhode 
I!  land. 

Pe48,  a  most  Important  erop,  are  mainly 
grown  in  ("anada  and  In  New  York  St4ite.  on 
the  Immediate  lljio  of  Lake  Ontfino.  A  few 
of  the  newer  sorts  are  imported  from  Britain, 
but  the  great  bulk  U8*td  are  grown  as  stated 
above. 

Pepper  Is  grown  mainly  Ln  New  Jersey, 
^Pennsylvania  and    New  York,  but  may  be 
OWQ  almost  any  wh*'re. 

Rai>ISH  is  nearly  all  imported,  or  should 
tK' ;  for  when  grown  in  this  climate,  like  Oats» 
It  ilogeoe rates  very  fast. 
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Salsify  can  be  grown  anywhere  where 
Lettut?e  is  grown,  but  as  there  is  no  danger  of 
mixing  varieties,  it  is  cljeaper  to  Import  it 
from  France. 

Spinach  is  nearly  all  impoited  from  Eng- 
land,  Franee,  or  tie rm any,  as  itciinnot  be  so 
proHtably  grown  here,  for  the  name  reason 
that  we.  eanuiit  protltubly  gn)w  Parsley,  main- 
ly tM^eause  our  winters  in  the  north  are  i>rten 
such  as  to  kill  off  the  t^lants,  while  in  the 
southern  section  the  aummors  are  too  hot  for 
maturing  the  seed. 

TuBArco  is  grown  in  Virginia,  Connect  rent 
and  Kentucky  in  the  Urdted  States,  and  in 
Cuba  and  other  trojifeai  latituth^s.  It  is  sonie- 
times  believed  to  be  a  peeulinrity  of  Tobmreo 
that  location  changes  tlie  charaeter  of  tlje 
variety.  This  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  and 
believe  that  the  \'arietiett  grown  in  Cuba,  C^m- 
nocticut  and  Virginia,  are  bot-anlcally  distinct, 
and  are  such  a^  hav(i  been  selected  as  the 
kinds  best  suited  to  the  sections  in  which  they 
are  grown. 

Tomato  seeds  are  mostly  grown  In  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut,  Michigan  and  Illinois; 
but  they  niay  be  grown  with  nearly  the  same 
success  in  almost  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

TuKNiP  seeds  are  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Cimnecticut  and  Jlichigan.  A 
little  ia  grown  in  Virginia  and  ilaryland,  but 
it  is  less  popular  than  that  gmwn  farther 
mirth  ;  not  niueh  Is  now  im [sorted. 

Fearij  Millet  is  now  creating  a  wide- 
spread interest.  As  the  plant  is  tender,  w© 
are  inenned  to  think  the  seeds  will  l>e  grown 
exclusively  in  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carol inas 
and  other  Southern  Slates,  as  a  long  season 
and  high  tenit>erature  are  neeessary  to  fully 
nmtun>  the  seed,  though  the  plant  as  a  fodder- 
phmt  does  well  in  any  section  where  Maize 
will  grow%  We  find  that  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  the  seed  does  not  ripen 
with  us  in  Ni'W  Jersey. 

UrNOAHiAN  Millet  or  Hungarian  Grass 
is  entirely  different  froiu  Pearl  Millet,  bearing 
no  resemblance  to  it.  The  jdant  is  hardy* 
Seeds  are  grown  in  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  in  many  of  the  Western  States. 

Timothy  Gkass  is  grown  largely  In  Illinois, 
Wiseonsin  and  New  York. 

BfATE  iiUAss  is  grown  in  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
and  other  Western  States. 

Ked  Top  is  grown  in  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio  and  Elutde  Island. 

Obchard  GuA.sa  is  grown  In  Kentucky, 
Ohio  and  the  Western  Slates. 

Red  Clover  Is  grown  in  Michigan,  New 
York,  Ohio,  etc. 

White  Clover  Is  grown  In  Wisconsin,  Illi- 
nois and  Ohio,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it 
Isyet  imp»»rted  from  Germany  and  Franee. 

LrcERN^B  or  Alpai^fa  is  grown  in  Coil- 
fornla  mainly. 

These  localities  are  now  the  principal  ones 
where  6«*eds  of  commeree  are  grown;  but 
every  year,  to  some  extent,  these  latitudes 
are  changing,  as  wh  find  that  otiier  latitudes 
are  better  suited  f<»r  8tK»cial  kinds.  For  ex- 
ample, the  long,  dry  seasons  of  California  are 
found  to  mattire  many  kinds  of  seeils  far 
better  than  any  section  yet  tried  In  the  Atlan- 
tic States,  partioularly  eo  in  many  of  the  more 
delicJite  kinds  of  flower  seeds,  "that  are  yet 
nearly  exclusively  grown  in  Germany  and 
France,  and  soUl  to  u  *  at  rates  of  many  times 
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their  weight  in  gold.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
acres  arm  dt  voted  to  the  raiein*?  of  flower 
speds  in  southern  Europe,  whiivhoyuld  |jmba* 
bly  be  ffir  iMJ^tter  don^  in  Califorriia;  but  tho 
industry  must  be  t»n«  of  slow  growth,  for 
Beods  are  different  from  n«_Hirly  aJl  other  nnH- 
oantilo  commodities,  iiiai^mueii  as  iiu  exami- 
nation can  eortiiinly  teil  wlicther  or  not  aee<l 
will  germinate,  or,  if  it  dmm  germinate,  can 
it  be  known  whulher  it  is  the  variety  specified 
until  it  matures ;  hence  Beed  mt>n.dmiit>*  dare 
not  purchase  from  the  growers  until  not  onl}^ 
their  honesty,  but,  what  is  of  i-fjuul  impor- 
tance^ their  ktwtrkdge.  of  t  h<^  business  in  whleli 
they  am  engaged  is  asisured. 

Seed-so^ndng.      See  "Prnpagation   by  Seeds." 

Seema^noia.  Named  after  Berthold  Seematm, 
a  lioianist  and  traveler,  1825-1871.  Nat.  Ord. 
0  eerier  ac€te. 

S.  »ylvaticat  the  only  described  sptuues,  is  a 
putKJHcent,  stovo-iiouse,  perenniiti  |>laut,  with 
a  creeping  rhizome,  ciosely  allied  to  Achi- 
meneit  and  XhoIoihu,  It  twars  bright  scarlet 
flowers  on  eolitary  axillary  p<Hlirels,  and 
requires  the  same  treatment  as  Geimera,  It 
was  Introduced  from  Peru  in  1875. 

Segar  Plant.     See  Caphea  platy centra. 

Segmeot.  One  of  the  divisions  into  whieii  a 
Inaf  or  othfrir  Uat  orgiui  may  be  cut. 

Sego.  A  cominon  name  for  Caiochortw*  Nut- 
tailil 

Segregate.    Separated  from  each  other. 

Selagina'ceae,  A  natural  order  of  small  shrubs, 
ur  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  with  alternate 
leaves,  and  bbn%  white,  or  rarely  yolhiw  ilow- 
ei*B,  in  ternnnid  heads  or  fipik*<s,  eh»Bely 
willed  to  Ve^rbenaeetT.  There  are  about  a 
dozen  gent^ra,  of  which  itlobulnrin  In  Eur<>- 
pean,  Gifnumdra  from  temperate  or  northern 
Asia  and  northwestern  Amerieat  and  all  the 
others,  including  Selago  Itself,  from  southern 
Africa. 

8elagine'lla.  A  diminutive  of  Selago,  an  an- 
cient name  of  «  Lyeo podium,  from  whieli 
this  genus  has  been  separated,  Nat.  Ord. 
Li/copo4ifte€t£. 

A  genus  of  Chib  Mo.9ses,  formerly  included 
In  the  gfr^niis  Lijci^podium.  and  differitig  only 
by  their  two-rankt'il  st^jus  and  the  form  of 
the  fruit.  Many  of  the  s[iei*h\s  are  very  beau- 
tiful»  and  are  favoi  Ite  plants  f(U'  tlie  fern- 
house  or  Wtir<iian  case*  8.  kpidopht/Uu  has 
the  fronds  curiously  curled  In  and  contrnjcted 
when  dry,  so  as  to  form  a  tmll  somewhat  like 
the  Rose  of  Jerleho,  bntexjuiudi^  again  when 
moistened.  It  is  ernniuonly  called  the  RrHur- 
TfHion  Plant  and  is  found  from  Texas  to 
Peru.  8,  serpens  (syn.  mtUabily*}  has  tlie  re- 
markable property  of  changing  it.s  color  dur- 
jng  the  *ia.v;  in  the  morning  it  ie  a  bdght 
green,  but  as  the  day  advances  it  gradually 
becomes  pale,  and  «t  night  resumes  its 
deeper  tint.  8*  KrauAtiinna  is  a  well- 
known  species  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes,  and  is  now  used  In  largo  quanti- 
ties by  floriets  as  a  ground-work  ftir  elab- 
orate designs  of  cut  flowers,  dinner-table 
decoration,  etc.  S.  uneinala  (better  kno\\^ 
as  8.  cwsia)  has  a  tw^autlfnl  metallic  lustre, 
resembling  the  tlntj^i  of  h  Peaericks  feathers. 
8.  Wildenorii  (syn.  S.  coPMin  arbiiren)  has  the 
same  beautiful  shades  of  color  as  the  preced- 
ing, but  is  a  climbing  plant  of  grand  propor- 
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tlons.  These  two  should  be  grown  In  a  hot- 
house. The  nature  of  alt  demands  a  moist 
atmosjrhero  and  partial  shade.  8^  atroviridis^ 
S  Bratmiif  B.  catde^crns,  8.  cuHpiditt^.  8* 
a't/ihropus^  8^  Galeotti,  S.  harmalodes,  S  //rri- 
gtda,  S»  Martensii,  8.  Poulteri,  S.  WaUwhti^ 
and  a  number  of  other  speeies  are  well- 
known  green- house  or  plant-stove  decorative 
plants,  and  are  indispensable  in  every  collec- 
tion. All  the  species  are  readily  iacreased  by 
cuttings,  which  strike  root  readily. 

Sela'go.  From  tim  Celtic  »«^  sight,  and  jach^ 
sulutary;  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Nat. 
Ord.  Selttgifiacftp, 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  low-growing,  hardy, 
green-house  shrubs  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  beautiful  spikes  of  rose-eolored, 
yellow,  violet,  or  white  llowers.  They  require 
but  little  care  or  attention,  flowering  freely 
In  early  summer,  and  are  propagated  by  out- 
tings. 

Sele'uia.  Probably  fri>ui  Selene,  the  moon  i 
connection  not  obvious.  Nat.  Urd.  Crut^/erm* 
A  small  g<uiu8  of  annual  herbs,  natives  of 
Texas  and  Arkansas.  8.  aurea  has  the  iuibit 
of  Brassiea,  the  stem  three-edged,  the  leave* 
pinnatitUl,  and  the  llowers  golden  yellow,  In 
terminal  riieemes.  It  is  well  worthy  of  cuiti* 
vat  Ion,  both  for  the  color  and  otlor  of  the 
ilowers,  as  well  as  for  the  considerable  time 
it  remains  in  blossom.  It  requires  similar 
treatment  to  other  hardy  annuals. 

Selempe'dlum.  South  Amerit»an  Lady's  Slip- 
per. From  stknU*,  a  little  crescent,  and  jm>^ 
dion,  a  slipper  i  in  uJlusion  to  the  crescentie, 
slippor-shai>ed  labellnm.     Nat. 'Ord.  Orehid- 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  differing^ 
fmm  Cfjpript'diiim  in  having  a  three-celled 
and  three-furrowed,  or  lhree-h»b«*d.  ovary. 
They  have  been  introdueiHl  chl*>fly  from  the 
mountainous  ports  of  8<»uth  America,  and 
require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Cypri- 

■  jwYliamM.  from  which  genus  they  have  beeji 
removed  by  Roiidienbach, 

Self-heal,    8e«?  Prumlta, 

Seli'num.  From  Sflinon,  the  Greek  name  for 
Parsley;  applied  to  this  genus  on  account  of 
tiie  resemblance  in  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord. 
UmbeliiferiF* 

A  gi!nu3  of  about  twenty-flve  species  of 
mostly  hardy  perennial  plants,  natives  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  The  species  are  of 
little  hortlculturul  interest. 

Semeca'rpus.  Marking  Nut-tree.  From  9etM^ 
ion,  a  mark,  and  karfMjn,  fruit;  the  black* 
a«!rid  juice  of  the  nut  is  used  by  the  natii-ea- 
for  marking  cotton  cloths.  KaL  Ord.  Anaear- 
diaeew. 

A  small  genus  of  East  Indian  evergreen 
trees,  the  unripe  fruit  of  widch  is  employed 
in  makinga  kiJidof  ink.  The  hard  shell  of 
the  fruit  contains  a  corrosive  juice,  which  is 
emphiyed  extemally  by  the  nativea  forspmlna 
a  n  d  r  h  e  u  m  a  t  i  c  affect  i  on  s .  W  i  i  en  d  ry  it  form  * 
a  black  variush,  much  used  in  Indiit,  and, 
among  other  purposes,  it  is  employed,  mixed 
with  pitch  and  tar.  in  the  calking  of  ships. 
The  seeds,  called  Mala<.'ca  Beans  or  Marsh 
Nuts,  are  eaten,  ami  are  said  to  stimulate  tho^ 
mental  powers  and  especially  the  memory. 

Semeia'ndra,  From  wmeion^  a  mark,  signal. 
an  aner,   androfi,  a  male;   In  allusion  to  th^ 
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e'>nspieuous  shape  of  oae  of  the  stamens. 
N«t,  Old.  (hu*ipracei(r, 

A  smatl  gi'iiutt  of  slender^  pube&cenfc.  pfreen- 
houst^  ishriibrt,  inhabiting  the  mo\inUiin!*  of 
M«:*xico*  Oiu>  of  th«)  species,  S.  gnindijiora, 
hart  tveen  iDtniductni,  anil  fonus  a  haiidsojufj 
p I mj t ,  n^q uiri n g  ou  1  tu re  fti m i la r  to  t Iw  F u <•. h - 
sia.  It  has  largf^,  handsonie,  nhowy,  scarlet 
flowers,  in  axillary  pHdiineli*8 ;  tli"*  leavers  are 
^QViite,  or  ovato-lanceoiatt%  tapi>riii|C  l»elow, 
'  jid  ar'uiuinat**  at  the  apnx.  It  yvas  intro- 
iuoefi  from  Mexi*^o  ia  1853  and  i^  increased 
"roadiiy  by  cuttings. 

Se'mele^  The  name  of  the  mother  of  Bacchus, 
after  whom  the  genua  was  named,  Nat.  Ord. 
LiliacetjE. 

S.  andmgipia^  the  only  describ<»d  Bpeclee, 
Is  a  cUmhiiV  shrub  with  Bt-ale  like  leaves, 
with  eladodia  (branches  taking  the  form  of 
leaves),  from  the  side  of  which  the  fiowei-B  are 
produced.  It  thrives  in  any  rich  soil  and  is 
increaj^d  by  division  of  the  roots.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  the  Canary  Islands  in  1713. 
Syn.  Rfwctmandroff^us. 

Semi.  This  term,  used  in  Latin  compounds, 
signifies  half ;  aa  seml-amplexicaul,  half -stem- 
clasping;  semi- hastate,  hastate  on  one  side 
only,  etc. 

Semperviiens.     Evergreen. 

Sempervl'vum.  HourioU»ck.  From  semper 
vivo,  tfj  live  forever;  referring  to  the  tenacity 
of  life  of  these  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Cramulaeem. 
A  genus  of  shnibijy,  herbaceous,  succiiJent 
plantfi,  tnhabiting  the  nioimtaius  of  central 
and  southern  Europe,  Madeira,  Asia  Minor, 
Aifyssiiua  arrd  the  western  Hliiialayos,  but 
the  most  l>caatiful  of  wiiieh  are  nativ*^s  of  tlic 
Canai*j' Islands.  Tiie  tt^Tider  kinds  are  intfr- 
estiug  plants,  and  d<^?^erve  a  place  in  the 
green-house.  Many  of  thti  hardy  kindt^  are 
exceedingly  pretty  whrn  in  n<>wt^r,  and  suinM 
become  beuuti fully  tinted  in  winter  when 
fully  exposed  to  the  wcnther,  as  they  always 
should  be,  for  they  are  impatient  tif  covering 
of  any  Icind*  They  ref|uire  very  little  water, 
except  when  aliout  to  Jlower;  and  tin'y  aro 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  must  be  hud 
to  dry  for  stime  days  before  they  ma  planted. 
They  are  very  suitable  for  reek- work,  and  are 
occiiriionalty  used  for  '*  carpet  beddhjg," 
Young  [danis  are  also  frequently  produeed  by 
suckers  from  the  old  ones. 

Seneca  Snake  root.     See  Poltjgala. 

Seoecillis.  A  genus  of  Composiiw^  now  in- 
cluded under  Seneno.  The  plant  usually  euU 
tival**d  as  S.  gkiu^y.i,  is  Ligtditria  mticraphijUtr^ 
which  gre**tly  resembles  the  former  but  has 
a  diflerent  pappus, 

Oene'cio.  Groundsel.  Ragweed.  Fnjnim>w<'^, 
an  ohl  man ;  the  receptacle  is  naked  and  re- 
semt^esabald  head.     Nat.  Ord-  Comjm^lfa:. 

This  is  a  large  genus,  smne  of  wliieh  are  of 
an  ornfttn<*ntal  character,  c<unprising,  accorti- 
ing  to  Bentham  and  Honker,  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred species  of  annuals,  perennials  or  shrubs, 
dispersed  over  the  whole  glolM*,  lait  most 
numenJUK  in  ti^inperatc  regions.  S,  eUgarw^ 
a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  In- 
trwlueeil  «l>out  1700.  and  has  hjug  been  a 
favorito  in  gardens  under  the  name  of 
Jacfibwn.  It  is  properly  an  annual,  though 
easily  kept  as  a  perennial,  and  mofle  to  assume 
almost  a  shrubby  appearance*    There  are  eev- 


eral  varieties  of  the  sp<:!cies,  as  tlie  double 
white,  double  purple,  or  double  red,  all  of 
which  are  pretty,  and  useful  for  their  long- 
eontiuued  tlovvering.  S.  puh'.her^  introduced 
from  Uruguay  in  1872,  is  a  pretty,  cobwebby, 
tomontose,  perennial  plant,  having  large, 
showy,  purple  flower-heads  with  a  yellow 
disc-  ^  It  is  increased  readily  liy  rootcutttiigs^ 
S.  imlgut'iH,  ttie  Groundsel  of  British  gardens, 
is  there,  one  of  the  most  troui)lesome  weeds. 
It  has  been  introduced  here  by  seeds  in  the 
soil  of  imported  plants,  but,  fortunately,  does 
not  increaae  freely  with  us.  There  are  sev- 
eral sp4*cles  indlgemms  to  this  countiy,  all 
mere  w*'eds. 

Senna,     The  leaves  of  Coiisia  acutifoUa^   C.  an* 
gnst{fblia  mn]  other  allied  species, 

Seona,   Bladder.    The  genus  Cohtiea, 

Senna.    Scori»ion.     Coronilla  Emenm. 

Sensitive  Briar.    See  Sckrankui  uncinata. 
See  Onoelea  t*enmbilis. 
See  MlmoHa  pudiai. 
WMd.    C(tMsm  niditans. 
the  parts   or  divisH>ns  of  the 


Sensitive  Fern. 
Sensitive  Plant 
Sensitive  Plant. 
Sepal.     One  of 


Calyx  or  outermost  wliorl  of  a  llower^ 

Septa.  The  partitions  which  divide  the  interior 
parts  of  a  fruit. 

Se'ptas.  From  aeptem,  seven;  the  numl^er 
seven  prevailing  in  the  fruetl  11  cation.  Nat. 
Ord.  CrasHuIaccm. 

A  genus  often  united  witli  Crtmsula,  and 
containing  two  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
HojM>,  having  the  imbit  of  some  species  of 
Saxifraga.  They  are  herbaceous,  and  iiave 
tuberous  roots,  simple  steams,  op|H>site  or 
vert  led  late  leaves,  and  whit»v,  a  Ira  oh  t  umbel- 
late, ll<jwers.  They  are  readily  increased  by 
di visum  of  the  tubers  and  should  be  kept 
rather  dry  while  dormant. 

Septum,     A  pailiti^m. 

Sequoi'a.  The  generic  name  Is  a  supposed 
modiheation  of  See-qim-tfah,  the  natne  of  a 
celebrated  Cherokee  chief.  Nat.  Ord,  Chni' 
ferm. 

The  two  species  that  at  prf^wmt  constitute 
this  genus  are  gigantic  evergreen  ii-ees,  na- 
tives of  California  S.  gigantm  is  the  far* 
famed  Mammoth  Tree,  whii'li  was  diseovei\:'d 
by  aii  American  hunting  party  in  tlio  Sierra 
Nevada,  Up|H'r  California,  In  1850,  The  so* 
cal I e<  1  Mammoth  O  rove  i s  I ii  Cal a veras .  This 
was  the  lirst  discovery  ;  and,  though  found  in 
variourt  parts,  none  have  attjiined  the  height 
of  thortM  the  astonlsiied  hunt+uH  tlrst  beheld. 
**The  tallest  tree  of  the  Maaimoth  Grove, 
stripped  i>f  Its  bark  for  the  purjM)so  of  exhl- 
bithm,  was  337  feet  high,  and  at  the  bf*>*e  waa 
90  feet  in  circumfenuice,  Tlie  greatest  4li- 
mensions  seem  to  have  been  attained  by  a 
tree  which  was  fi>und  t>roken  at  a  height  of 
StX)  fe<*t,  and  which  nieii^ured  at  that  place 
eighteen  feet  in  diatneter.  Consltlering  it  waa 
one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base,  and  tapered  regularly  to  the  i^ioint 
where  broken,  it  is  calculated  t*>  have  been, 
w*heu  In  tim  fullness  of  It*  growth,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ft-et  high.  By  actual  counting 
of  the  concentric  rings,  this  tree  waa  fi>und  to 
have  been  1,100  yi^ars  oM."  S.  wmpervinmA 
is  the  Re  1 1  wood  of  the  timber  trade,  And  ex- 
tends from  I'fiper  California  to  Kutka  Sound* 
Itattains  gigantic  dime nsionB, being  frequently 
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more  than  throe  Inmdrod  toet  high,  and  im- 
parls to  the  woodn  a  iiet'tiliar  rharaeter;  as 
Douglas  said,  **  Something  that  phdiily  shows 
wo  are  not  in  Europe/'  This  spet^ies  fur- 
nisheH  most  of  the  lumbt-r  used  in  house- 
building, cabinet  work,  and  for  variiHjs  olh*u' 
work  ia  which  pine  in  t-mployed  east  of  tlie 
llocky  MouiiUdns.  Tiiese  trees  have  been 
lutrodueed  into  our  nurseries,  and  are  fouiul 
to  t>e  hardy  around  New  York,  though  no  sueli 
exti'a(»rdinar>'  dimensions  are  ever  likely  to 
\w  (ibtatned  as  in  their  native  habitat.  JSyn. 
WelUtigtotiia. 

Sera'plis.  Name  derived  froin  the  Egyptian 
God,  Sf'ntpi^.     Jstil,  OitL  Orehitiacetv. 

A  sTiwill  genus  of  hardy  t«'rrei^lrial  Orchids, 
natives  of  tlie  Mediterranean  region.  There 
are  Jive  or  t^ix  ftpecies,  all  v«m\v  iiitereHtitig 
]p!ants,  an*l  generally  Included  in  all  eoilec- 
lions  of  iuiidy  Ore  kids. 

SereDo'a.  Saw  Palmetto.  Named  lo  honor  of 
Screno  WitUion,  of  Cambridge.  Mass.,  a  distiu- 
giiifilied  botnnit^t.     Nat.  Ord.  PalmacetE. 

S.  HcrruUun,  the  only  speeies.  i»  a  dwarf, 
nnanned  tufted  Palnn  a  native  of  the  Kouihern 
SLates,  and  closely  allied  to  Sabah  It  is  a 
very  handsome  speeies  either  for  the  green- 
hoiuse  or  fi»r  summer  decoration.  Syn.  Sabai 
Hrrrulttta, 

Serial  or  Seriate,     Disposed  in  mws  or  s^sries. 

Sericeus.  Hi  Iky;  covered  with  elos«,  Boft, 
siraiglit  pubeBcenee. 

Serico'gT aphis.  From  serilcrm.  sill;,  and  grapho^ 
to  write,     Nat,  i>vd,  Acanthureip. 

This  germs  eonsbts  of  a  few  species  of 
nnder-shrubs  and  herbaceous  evergreens.  S. 
OhieAbrfghlmna  is  a  Imndsotne  winter-llower- 
ing  p'ant.  reipiiring  the  same  ti-eataieut  as 
the  RiulUii.  This  genus  is  now  included  un- 
der Jacob  in  ia  l>y  some  authors. 

Seri'iiga.  A  popular  name  for  the  Pkiladelphim 
or  Mock  Onmge. 

Seri'iigla,  Kained  in  honor  of  N*  €.  Seringe, 
Director  of  the  Botanieal  Garden  at  Lyone, 
177*i-lH58.     Nat.  t»rd.  SiercuHacetje. 

S.  phiiffphyltn,  the  only  described  species*  is 
nn  interesting,  green-house,  evergreen  shrnb, 
witli  whit4?  ilow*ers  in  dense  terndnal  cymes. 
The  branches  are  loosely  whitish  or  rusty 
toinentose.  It  was  introduced  from  Australia 
111  1822,  and  is  pn^pagat^^j  by  cuttings  of  tlu^ 
young  wood*    Syn.  L(iMiopeiattim  arhortscctiA, 

8eri'a«a.  A  name  altere<l  from  the  old  On-ek 
St'tis^  used  by  D  Iosco  ride  a.     Nat.  Ord.  Rubia- 

C&B, 

8,ftBiidat  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty,  green- 
house, branched  Bhrub,  with  white  axillary 
or  terminal  llowers.  There  is  a  variety  with 
double  (lowers  (a  rare  oeeurrence  in  tliis  or- 
der), and  another  with  gold-margined  leaves, 
PropagiitrMl  by  cuttings.  A  uativi^  of  India, 
China,  Japan,  etc. ;  sometimes  cultivated  un- 
der the  name  of  Lyciam  Jitponicum* 

Serotinus,     Comparatively  late. 

Serpent's  Beard*     Ophiopogon  JaponicuB* 

Serpent  Withe.  A  common  name  for  Aristo- 
U*rhin  tifiunttiitHima. 

Scrradilla.  The  common  name  for  Oniithopua 
mUivttii,  which  8ee, 

Serrate,  Having  sharp.  stn»lght-odge<i  teeth, 
pointing  to  the  apex.      When  the&e  teeth  are 
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thems*dves  seiTate,  they  are  hii^erraU  or 
dupfintfO'Herrate. 

Serra'tula.  Saw>wort,  From  serruln,  a  littJa 
saw  ;  alludirig  to  the  st^rrated  folija^;!**  Hat. 
Ord.  Compaaitaf. 

A  large  genus  of  hanly,  perennial  h^rbs,  nn- 
tives  of  Europe.  North  Africa  laul  Asia,  all 
more  or  IcKS  of  a  Thistle-like  ii&pi*ct  and  not 
i^uitable  for  general  culture. 

Serrulate,  Serrate,  with  very  small  or  fiii«) 
belh. 

Serru'iia.  Named  In  honor  of  Dr,  Jamrit  Strm- 
ricr,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Utrecht.  NaU 
Vrd.  FrolfucviK, 

A  gt-nus  of  desirable,  densely  leafy  shrubs 
peculiar  Uy  Scujth  Africa.  Of  this  showy  and 
desirable  genus  ovi^r  fifty  species  havei  been 
<lescrib4^d,  nearly  hidf  (*t  wldeh  are  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  clns«>ly  allied  to  Prot^a  and 
require  the  same  general  tri'atmetit. 

Service  BeiTy.    S.i^  Amehmchifr, 

Service  Tree,    See  Pjp*tts, 

Se'samum.  Bene  Plant.  From  Sesamon,  the 
old  ttn*ek  name  used  by  Hippocrates,  N«it. 
Urd.  Pi'datiacar. 

S.  orientate,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  is 
the  B4*ne  PUnttif  our  ganlens  andof  domcBtio 
medicine,  being  used  with  exceiient  results  in 
severe  coses  of  d^'seni-ery.  It  is  now  grown  f<»r 
that  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and 
ttther  large  cities.  A  doxen  leaves  put  in  a 
tiimbit-r  of  water  quickly  give  out  a  niucilagi- 
nf»us,  stare h-like  substance,  in  which  condi- 
tion it  can  be  freely  used.  Cultivation,  the 
same  as  lor  other  ti^ndi^r  annuals;  that  is,  by 
s<:»wing  in  March  in  a  hotdn'd,  if  wanted  early, 
or  in  theofjcn  border  In  May  for  general  crop. 
It  is  a  t^^nder  annual,  with  ilowersof  a  whitish 
en  lor,  shaped  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Fojcijlovc^  and  produced  in  loose  terminal 
spikes.  In  the  Southern  States  and  in  Africa 
this  species  was,  and  is  yet  to  some  extent, 
considerably  grown  for  the  oil,  called  Gingelly 
Oil,  the  seed  yields,  which  oil  will  keep  many 
years  without  acquiring  any  rancid  taiste  or 
smell.  When  llrst  roadt3  it  is  quit4*  heating 
and  is  used  as  a  stimulant;  but,  after  two  or 
three  years,  it  l>ecomes  quite  mild,  and  Is  used 
as  a  salad  oil.  The  seeds  ore  also  usetl  by 
tlie  negroes  for  food,  which  they  prepare  in 
various  ways.  In  Japan  the  oil  le  used  as  we 
use  liutter  in  cooking. 

S^sba^nia.  From  seaban,  the  Arabic  name  of 
S.  ^l^gffptiaca,     Nat.  Ord.  I^rrptmiiioMfr. 

A  sfnall  gimufi  of  interesting  tropical  and 
sutt-tropical  annuals,  biennials  and  shnil)^, 
producing  fine  flowers,  mostly  yellow,  Uii» 
entire  summer.  A,  m<io*omrpa,  a  native  of 
Louisiana^  is  one  f»f  the  most  showy  gpeelos, 
and  useful  for  very  dry,  warm  situations, 

Se'selL  Meadow  Saxifrage.  The  Oreek  name 
of  uu  umbelliferous  plant.  Nat.  Ord*  Umbel" 
lifnm. 

A  genus  of  about  forty  species,  nearly  all 
natives  of  the  north  temperate  regions.  S. 
gummiftrnm,  the  only  eiK»eies  worthy  of  nlten. 
tion,  is  n  handsome  silvery  plant  tv I  •  ^  Ir 

divided  leaves  of  a  peculiarly  plea^^  i  im 

or  almost  silvery  tone.  It  in  a  In.  ii^.ui,.  .iud 
thrives  beat  on  a  dry,  sunny  l^mk,  or  niised 
border.  It  was  introduced  to  cultivation  fnmi 
Tauria  in  180i,  and  la  readily  increased  by 
seeds. 
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Sesqul.  A  profljc,  which,  usi^d  in  Latin  com- 
pounds,  siifiiilioH  om?  atul  it  half,  as  Hesqui- 
p^ilalis,  uue  uiul  a  hati  feet. 

Sessile  Sitting  clo«©  upon  the  bodj  that  sup- 
ptvitrt  it  without  any  stnmjblo  stalk. 

Sesa'vium.  A  Braall  gi^mta  of  Ficoid^m^  iiiter- 
fHting  principally  as  containing?  the  Samphire 
or  Simsido  Purslane  of  tlin  W*^st  Irnlies  {S. 
PitrUilaaiHtrum),  which*  with  S,  repens^  both 
found  on  thn  Bca-shoreB,  arc  edihiB  and  are 
u^ed  as  pot  herbs,  though  Uwy  havo  rather  a 
Bait  iii^U\  Oqo  or  two  of  ili«  Bpe<3les  ara  iu 
cultivation. 

Seta.  A  bristle  of  nny  kind ;  a  bristle  tipped 
with  a  gland  ;  a  skuider  iiricklG. 

Beta^rla.  Bristly  Fox-tail  Grasa.  From  iteia,  a 
bdstlo  ;  the  Invoiucrum  Is  bristly.  Nat.  Ord. 
Gramitutcem, 

An  extensive  genus  of  grassea,  mostly  annu- 
als and  of  but  little  Interest. 

Setigerous.    Bearing  bristles. 

Setose.    Bristly ;  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

Seville  Orange  or  Bitter  Orange.  Citrus  vul- 
garis. 

Seyme'ria.  Named  for  Hejtry  Setf^taer,  an  Eng- 
Ush  naturalist-     Nat.  Urd.  StyrophulariaretE. 

AgenuHof  annual  or  perennial  hiTbs,  natives 
principally  of  northwest  America.  8.  pee- 
tinaia  and  S.  ientdjbtia,  both  native  annual 
species,  are  in  cultivation,  and  are  very  pretty 
plants  when  in  llower, 

Shad-Busli.     Bee  Ajneianchier* 

Shaddock.     Citrim  dt'cumajuit 

Shading.  Iu  this  latitude,  whero  the  sun's 
rayii  ax-e  so  powerful,  sliading  is  imperative 
fornearly  all  plants  grown  under  glass  dur- 
ing the  hot  and  often  dry  and  eultiy  sum  me  r 
months.  More  partjcularly  is  this  the  case 
with  stove  and  green-hcmse  plants,  very  few 
of  which  can  be  successfully  grown  under 
glass  without  more  or  less  shade.  As  a  per- 
manent shading  has  the  effect  of  weakening 
the  plants,  because  they  do  not  get  auffli.dent 
light  iu  dull  wi*Hther»  a  system  of  fixing 
thin  blinds  to  rollers  wliieh  may  be  drawn  up 
in  dull  weather  Is,  perhaps,  the  best  method. 
A  great  variety  of  mat*3nal  Is  procurable  for 
this  purpose,  and,  for  a  small  *•  lean-to  "  or 
span-roofi^d  house,  a  screen  of  light  canvas, 
muslin,  or  **  protecting  cloth"  (which  see), 
arranged  on  the  outside,  so  that  it  may  be 
wound  up  on  a  roller  when  not  wanted,  wi  I 
answer*  and  if  it  be  dewired  to  keep  the 
house  as  cool  tin  posniil^ie.  tluH  should  be  so  con- 
trived that  then>  will  be  a  Hpiye  of  six  Inches 
or  so  between  that  ami  the  glass.  But  upon 
II  large  house,  or  onew^ith  a  curvilinear  roof, 
this  is  not  so  manageable,  and  we  tlnd  the 
best  raetiiod  Is  to  spatter  tlte  glass  outside 
with  a  pn^fiaration  of  naptilhaand  wliite  lead 
made  so  thin  as  to  resemble  skimmed  mil  It. 
This  can  be  put  on  by  a  syringe  at  a  cost  of 
not  over  tweuty-tlv© Vents  ft>r  every  tltousand 
aquare  feet  of  glass.  When  first  done  it 
should  be  spattered  very  thinly,  merely  to 
break  the  strong  glare  of  the  sun,  just  about 
thick  enough  to  cover  lialf  the  surface.  As 
the  season  advances,  the  spattering  should 
be  repeated  to  increase  the  shade.  Ros*>s, 
Bouvardla-^«  Hmilax.  Poinsettlas,  Primulas, 
etc.,  hoWMver,  do  not  require  more  of  the  ma- 
terial at  any  time  than  jutst  to  cover  the  glass. 
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Frames,  small  green-house,  et^.,  are  easily 
slnwled  by  means  of  a  lattice  made  of  commtui 
laths.  Strips  of  Inch  stulT,  an  inch  and  a  haiX 
or  two  inches  wide,  are  used  for  the  sides  of 
the  lattice,  and  lat  hs  are  nailed  across  as  far 
apart  as  thnir  own  wivitli.  One  lath  being 
nailed  on,  another  is  laid  down  to  mark  tixe 
distance,  the  third  one  put  down  and  nailiHl, 
and  the  sect>nd  lath  is  unwed  along  to  mark 
tlie  distjini!e  for  the  fourth,  Jiud  so  cuu  With 
a  screen  of  this  kiml  there  is  abundant  llgiit, 
but  the  sun  does  not  shine  long  at  a  time  on 
one  spot,  and  tiie  plants  have  a  c4UistanLiy 
changing  sun  and  shiule.  This  lath  screen 
may  be  usiid  for  shading  plants  in  the  open 
grouud,  if  supp<^rtt'd  at  a  proper  heiglit  alsjve 
them.  la  a  propagating  house,  where  It  id 
necessary,  as  It  often  is,  to  shade  cuttings,  a 
lattice  laid  upon  the  outside  of  the  glass  an- 
swers a  good  ptirpose.  The  laths  are  some- 
times tied  together  with  strmig  twine,  the 
cord  answering  the  piace  of  shits,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  warp  with  which  the  laths  are  wt>ven; 
the  advantage  of  a  screen  of  this  kind  being 
that  it  can  tie  rolled  up.  Another  and  excel- 
lent screen  to  shade  is  to  make  frames  three 
by  six  feet  of  the  **  Protecting  Cloth  **  already 
alluded  to.  Plants  kept  in  wimlows  during 
summer  months  will,  if  in  a  sunny  exposure, 
require  some  kind  of  a  shade,  and,  if  I  lie  one 
provided  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  room  shuts 
out  ttJO  much  light,  or  excludes  air  as  well  as 
sun,  something  must  l>o  provided  which  will 
give  pn>tection  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  still  allow  sufficient  light  and  an  abund- 
ant circulation  of  air.  Any  one  with  ingenu- 
ity can  arrange  a  screen  of  white  cotton  cloth 
to  answer  the  purpose, 

Sli allot.  AUhtm  AAcalonicum.  The  Shallot  or 
Eschalot  Is  a  native  of  Palestine,  espeeially 
near  the  once  famous  city  of  Ascalon,  whence 
Its  specific  name.  It  was  first  introduced 
into  England  In  1548,  and  has  ever  since  been 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex  ten  t^  and  used 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  Onion.  It  is  highly 
est^^emed  ft»r  pickles.  Several  varieties  have 
been  noih^ed ;  the  only  difference,  however, 
eeeme  ti3  Iw  In  the  size,  which  may  pro|>erly 
be  attributed  to  the  culti%'ation,  as  it  is 
largely  upon  this  that  the  size  depends. 
Bhallots  are  grown  to  a  conshlerahlo  extent 
In  the  vicinity  of  Now  York.  The  Imlbs  are 
planted  one  foot  between  the  lines  and  six 
inches  between  the  plants,  in  October,  and. 
are  marketed  in  the  green  state  the  following 
May.  From  the  early  maturing  of  the  crop, 
they  are  always  very  profitable,  though  grown 
to  a  much  less  extent  than  Onions,  Increased 
only  by  division* 

Shamrock.  The  national  flower  or  symbol  of 
Ireland.  So  aceept<?d  becjiuse,  according  to 
tradition,  St.  Patrick  used  It  to  illustrate  his 
teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the 
natives.  Like  the  Scotch  Thistle,  anliqua> 
rians  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  true  Shamrock, 
Many  think  it  is  the  Trifolium  repens  or  com^ 
mon'vVhiUi  Clover;  others  that  it  is  the  small 
yellow  Clover,  Tr{foUum  minuM:  while  num- 
bers declare,  and  with  much  probability,  that 
It  is  not  a  clover  at  all.  but  the  common  Wood 
Sorrel.  Oxalic  Acj>loselhi.  "English  writers 
mention  it  as  having  been  used  as  food  In 
Ireland  af twr  thw  di'vastation  causi>d  by  the 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.    By  persons 
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Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, the  word  shariisog  niiglit  easily  be  con- 
S:>uiided  with  the  name  Shamrock,  if  they 
judged  by  the  eye,  as  B  and  K  have  nearly  th*? 
same  form  In  tlie  Irish  alphabet,  Clt_*arly, 
then,  Shamrock,  or,  to  sive  it  its  true  otthog- 
ra[)hy,  Stamurog  (Tnfoiium  minu^)  could 
never  have  been  used  fur  Wood  Sorrel^  extH'pt 
through  ignurauco,  as  Seamar  is  the  generio 
nauje  of  all  i\m  species  of  Trifoliuni,  and 
could  never  have  been  applied  to  so  utterly 
different  a  plant  as  Ojsalis  acdoselta/'  Others, 
however^  argue  that  in  the  days  of  St*  Patrick 
Ireland  was  very  tliickly  wooded,  and  that  as 
his  meetings  wouhl,  in  all  prohability,  be  held 
in  their  shelter,  where  the  Oj^alis  is  so  very 
plentiful  as  to  be  In  many  p  lac  eft  the  only 
covering,  it  would  be  most  readily  used  by 
St.  Patrick  to  illustrate  his  subject.  Mr. 
Mackay.  In  **  Flora  Hiberaica,"  says,  *'  thai  old 
authors  auid  it  was  a  sour,  indigenous  plant, 
showing  itself  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  and  that 
it  was  eaten/'  He  ther*<foro  concludes  that 
it  w^as  not  Trifoiium  repam  but  undotibtedly 
Oxalis  AcetoHclia.  Wo  underslund  that  nowa- 
days any  species  of  Clover  with  a  tripartite 
Iciif  is  used  indlscriiuiuately,  Trifoiium  fli- 
forim'.  and  Medtctujo  tupulina  being  worn  with 
*dher  Hpecies  in  Dublin  on  St.  Patrick'^  day, 
8hamrock  Pea.    A  name  giveii  to  ParochetuH 

Sheath.  A  part  which  is  rolled  round  a  stem 
or  olher  body,  as  the  lc»wer  part  of  the  leaf 
that  surrounds  the  stern. 

Sheep  Berry,     Vibtirnujn  Lenlago, 

Sheep  Lauiei.     Bt^e  Knlnda  angiisHfolia, 

Sleep's  Scabious.    See  Jtwione, 

Sheep's  Sorrel,     Rum*\t  aceioMlla, 

Sheffie'ldia  repens,  is  a  little  New  Zealand 
errepifig  phiiit  of  the  Nat.  Ord.  lYimuhicefr, 
with  small,  sb'uder  stems  and  small  leaves. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  producing  tiny  white 
flowers  ill  symm<"r»and  is  an  intt^reeting  plant 
for  tht!  rock- work  or  rock-garden. 

Shell-bark  Hickory.    See  CarycL 

Shell-Flower.    See  Chekme. 

Shell-Flower.    Mexican.     Tigridia  ctmchifiora. 

Sbephe'rdia.  Named  after  the  lat<'  Jehu  Shf^p- 
herd^  Curator  of  tli*^  Botanic  Garden  oi  Liver 
pooh     Nat.  Oi\l.  KUtagnHC^it. 

A  small  genus  of  native  shrubs  or  low- 
growing  trees  commou  on  the  bunks  of  th<* 
Missouri  Kiver.  They  are  favorite  plants  for 
shrubbery  or  lawn  decoration,  on  account  of 
their  blooming  very  early  in  spring  ajul  their 
fino  appearance  in  autumn,  when  their 
brunches  are  thickly  chxd  with  rich  elui^ters  of 
crimson  berries,  resembling  somewlait,  in 
color  and  size,  the  eommoa  red  Currant. 
They  are  popidarly  known  as  the  Buffalo- 
berry,  Itabl (it- berry,  atid  sometimes  as  Bcef- 
sui.*t  trees.    Syn.  EUiuiguus. 

Shepherd's  Club,  or  Shepherd's  Flannel.  Pop- 
ular names  for  Vefb(tRCum  Thapsun, 

Shepherd's  Knot.     Tftrftie^itiHa  (tj^HmHis. 

Shepherd's  Purae.  Vap^elhi  BurHa-paHtoriM,  one 
of  our  most  common  weeds.  Introduced  from 
Europe. 

Shield  Fern.    See  Af^idium 

Shield  Flower.  The  popular  name  for  AspU 
(jiaira. 
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Shield  Shaped.    Bound  or  oval  and  flat,  with 

stalk  fltta<died  to  the  lower  surface. 
Shin-leaf^    The  popular  name  of  Pyrola  tUiptica, 
Shittim  ^Wood.    Supposed  to  bo  the  timber  of 

Af^nekt  niloticit. 
Shoeblack  Plant  or  Shoe  Tree.     A  common 

najue  for  IlibiMOiH  rtw*a-«irw7Wwi. 
Shooting  Star«     A  western  name  for  the  Dode-- 

CiUhron  Meadiat  which  s*?e. 

Shoots.  Blind.  A  name  given  to  such  shoots 
&H  do  not  flower,  but  which  are  often  utilized 
fur  cuttings,  as  in  Boses,  Carnations,  el<j. 

Sho'rtla.  A  germs  pi  need  by  Profcs&or  Asa 
Gray  in  the  sub-order  Galncinem^  of  the  Nat* 
Ord^  IHapenmacetB.  It  differs  very  b lightly 
botanically  from  Galax.  S.  gfiUir(foHa  &  in- 
terestingj  not  only  &s  being  one  of  our  mrest 
native  plants,  but  on  acc<»unt  uf  Professor 
Gray's  persiatent  endeavore  to  re-«liscover  it. 
When  he  was  in  Europe  in  1839,  while  exam* 
ining  the  herbarium  of  th«  elder  Michaux» 
collected  In  17H8  and  preserved  in  the  Museum 
at  Paris,  he  found  an  unnamed  speeinien  of  a 
plant  with  the  habit  of  Pyrola  and  the  foliage 
of  Galax,  of  wiiich  only  the  leaves  and  a  single 
fruit  were  pr»?served,  and  wddeh  had  been 
eollectJ^d,  the  label  said,  in  the  ^*HavUs  man- 
taffju'S  de  Carolink/*  Two  years  later,  liavliifr 
In  vain  siiarehed  for  Michaux's  plaid,  he  ven- 
tured to  describe  it  upon  the  strength  of  U»e 
scanty  nmterial  already  mentioned,  fb*cUcat* 
ing  it' to  Zh\  0.  W.  Short,  the  author  of  u  eat- 
alogiie  of  the  plants  of  KiMihj*jky.  Allentloii 
having  thus  been  drawn  to  it,  diligent  search 
was  made  by  eager  Ixi tan  1st s  thro ti|;h  all  the 
mounlainous  region  to  w*hieh  Miehuux's  label 
aasigned  th*^  plant,  but  without  success,  uutU 
in  May,  1877.  it  was  re-discoven^d  by  Mr.  O. 
Hyams  on  the  banks  of  the  Ditawba  Elver, 
near  the  town  of  Marlon,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  origiiuU  st-alion.  These  new 
specimens,  gatliered  when  the  phmt  was,  to 
flower,  conflrmcil  at  on<»e  Professor  Gmy'is. 
original  ideas  of  the  pn»per  relutionf*hlp  of 
his  genus,  and  enabled  him  to  complete  It» 
chariicters  and  remodel  tlie  family  to  which  It 
belonged.  Its  nearest  allies  are  Galax  aphylla^ 
It  beautiful  evergreen  herb  with  tall,  i>r»*c?t 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  found  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  western  Aileghaide^^ 
and  the  beautiful  little  PiMdanthtra  barbuhdap 
of  th<?  New  Jersey  pin**- barrens. 

Showy  Orchis,    See  Orchin, 

Shrub,  A  woody  plant  whitjh  dw*e  not  form  a 
true  trunk  llkn  a  tree,  but  hu&  several  siama 
rifeiijg  from  the  roots* 

Shrubberies.  This  term  Ib  usuitliy  applied  to 
a  [thuitation  of  shrubs,  whieh  are  genc*rally 
arranged  and  planted  with  a  view  to  pr«wlu<v 
ing  an  effect  throughout  the  summer,  but*  by 
making  a  t^iiitnblc^  geieetion  and  armnging- 
with  jn^lgiuent,  they  may  be  rendered  attmct- 
ive,  either  in  the  Hower  or  f<diage,  through- 
out the  whole  ye.ir.  As  a  Ijoundary  or 
screen,  divhtlng  eultivated  from  wild  grounds, 
or  as  a  background  for  a  mixed  tnirder  in  a 
flower  garden,  evergreen  siirubs  ore  unsur- 
passed. A  large  number  of  en^i-.f-  Koth 
evergrt^en  and  deciduous,  may  tn  u  & 

mixed  shrublK^ry,  though  forest  1  uld 

not  be  a4lmitt*id,  or,  if  they  are,  merely  with 
a  view  to  their  subsequent  removai.     Tha 
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front  line  should  bn  restricted  to  those 
plunts  that  hiibitually  remfiiri  corapaet  and 
do  not  grow  tall,  wliile  the  biujk  part  may  be 
tilled  with  such  Bpeeimens  us  ar«>  of  an  uppi>- 
fiit-e  description.  Ov4*r crowding  is  especially 
to  be  ftvoidod,  but  in  planting  a  new  shrub* 
bery  a  large  iiumtier  of  duplicates  may  bo 
inserted,  which  should  be  transplantt^d  in  a 
year  or  two,  as  the  permanent  speciuions  re- 
quire additional  epatre.  Constant  attuntion^ 
by  Judicious  pruning,  Is  necessary  to  prevent 
strong-growing  plants  from  overgrowing  and 
crowding  their  neighbors.  Summer  pruning 
is  of  great  iissistance  here ;  all  those  shrubs 
that  flower  on  tlie  wood  made  the  previous 
year,  such  as  Forsyth ia©,  Hpirroas,  DeutJiias, 
Weigeliart,  etc.,  ought  to  be  prun<*d  back  im- 
mediately after  (lowerljig;  the  young  wood 
thus  protlui'iHl  will  develop  for  the  succeeding 
year,  and  the  plant  will  n<it  l>e  materially  en- 
larged in  comparison  with  an  uti pruned  sped* 
men.  Many  ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
grown  principally  fur  their  fidiage,  may  be 
pruned  more  or  less  extensively,  aceording  to 
the  posiMoa  they  occupy  or  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  grown.  Pruning  should 
always  bo  done,  where  praetieable,  with  n 
knife,  or  pruning  ^heurs,  thus  leaving  the 
aubject  in  good  shape  without  cutting  the 
\  foliage  or  injuring  Urn  branches  that  are  Mt. 
Clipping  with  shearrt  jh  inailmlsslhle*  except 
where  the  shrubs  are  planted  f<u*  a  heilge,  a 
purpose  for  wiiich  Aitheiks.  Privet,  Liloos, 
Osage*  Orange,  etc.,  are  of  ten  employed. 

Shrubby  TrefoiL     See  Pteha. 

Siberian  Crab.    See  Pt/run  prunifoUa. 

Siberian  Pea-Tree.    See  Cantfjana. 

Sibtho'rpia.  Named  after  Dr.  Humphrey  Sib- 
ikorp,  formerly  Profesaor  of  Botany  at  Oxford- 
Nat.  Ord.  Scrophtdnriavece. 

A  genus  of  trailing,  herbaceous  plants,  Da> 
ttves  of  South  America,  Europe  and  Africa. 
A  few  of  the  species  are  under  cultivation. 
»S,  Europcpu  is  a  very  pretty  low  gnawing  spti- 
cies,  with  yellow  flowers  and  dark  green 
foliage.  It  is  a  good  phtuL  ff>r  the  shady  bor- 
der or  for  pot  culture.  The  put  lieing  sus- 
pended, it  will  droop  all  arouiMl  it  to  a  distance 
of  three  feet  There  in  a  bc^aiitiful  variety 
with  variegated  foliage,  but  it  i»  ntore  diffi- 
cult to  grow.  Dmandra  proMrata  is  phiceci 
under  this  genua  by  tvome  Iwtaeists,  under 
the  name  of  S.  peregrina. 

Sickle-pod.  The  popular  name  of  Arabia  C^na* 
(it'nHiH. 

Sickle- wort.  A  common  name  for  Pnimlla 
vuhjariH. 

Si'cyoa.  Star  Cucumber.  An  old  Gn»ek  name 
for  the  Cucumb<^r.     Nat.  Ord.  Cucurbit  art  tr. 

A  genus  ot  nt>ariy  a  dozen  half-hiirdy,  climb- 
ing, annual  hcrbis,  natives  of  the  warmer  [>arts 
of  America,  the  Pacitlc  Inlands  ami  Australia. 
8.  anifulata,  commonly  called  Wild  Cyeumi>er, 
is  common  on  river  banks,  and  is  a  weed  in 
waste  places  and  damp  yards. 

81'da.  Indian  Mallow.  An  exteosive  genus  of 
JifalracetE^  eoinpristng  herbs  and  shrubs,  na- 
tlveb  of  the  tropical  and  sulvtroplettl  zones 
both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Heini- 
sphefps.  Many  nf  t lie  species  are  used  raed i cl- 
onal ly,  and  the  bark  of  seveial  ctui tains  an 
ibundani'e  of  lU>niuB  tissue,  available  for 
prdage,  etc.    Tlie  Chinese  cultivate  S.  tilitB- 
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folia  for  the  sake  uf  its  fibre,  which  they  pre. 
fer  to  hemp.  Many  specif^s,  forme ily  included 
here,  are  now  dashed  under  AbaiUon,  which 
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Sldalcea.  Fi*om  Sidn  and  Alhett^  an  ancient 
Greek  name  t(*r  some  Maha ;  alluding  tn  the 
appearance  and  ailiaaces  of  the  plants.  Nat* 
Ord.  Malvacem. 

A  genus  of  hardy»  mostly  perennial  herbs, 
with  the  habit  of  Malva  or  AUheaj  natives  of 
western  North  America.  They  are  coarse- 
growing  plants,  and  oidy  S.  mahiBjlora,  S. 
Orf'gnna  and  S.  ucerifolia  aio  in  cultivation. 

Slderl'tis.  Iron- wort.  From  mderoa,  iron ;  so 
named  on  account  of  a  supposed  property  of 
lieallug  flesh  wounds  indicted  by  iron.  Nat. 
Ord.  Litbiatd!. 

A  genus  of  nearly  fifty  apeofeB  of  hardy  or 
half  hardy,  often  W"»olly,  herbs  cjt  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  the  Mediterranean  region  an<l  the 
Canary  Islands.  Many  of  the  speeies  are  use- 
ful for  ornamenting  the  rock-garden  or  rock- 
work. 

Sidero'xylon.  From  mderm,  iron*  and  xt/ion, 
woori ;  alluding  Ui  the  very  hartl  wood  fur- 
nished by  the  various  apeciea.  Nat.  Ord.  Sa^ 
potat'em. 

A  genus  of  nearly  sixty  species  of  stove  or 
gr»M*a  house  shrubs,  natives  of  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  The  fruits  i>f  *S. 
dultificum  hav<'  a  very  sweet  tattt<»,  and  are 
known,  with  t»thers  in  western  Africa,  under 
the  nani*^  (»f  Miraculous  Berry.  Toe  various 
species  introduced  are  of  little  borlicultural 
value. 

Side-saddle  Flower.    See  Sarraemta. 

Sieve'raia.  Named  after  M.  Sievern,  a  Russian 
botanical  collector.     Nat.  Ord,  Ronace^. 

A  small  genus  of  hanly,  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, closely  allh'tl  t^>  h'mm.  Th*'  speciea 
from  Austria  and  ^Switzerland  have  iarjjc  yel- 
Itiw,  soliuiry  Howersand  are  fpiite  handsome. 
They  are  propagatecj  by  division. 

Sigmoid.  Somewhat  resembling  in  form  the 
Ji^tter  8. 

Sil'ene.  Catchfly.  From  sialon,  saliva;  in  al- 
ius i^  in  to  the  viscid  moisture  on  the  stalks  of 
many  of  the  spech^s,  by  which  the  sntailer 
klmls  of  niea  are  ctj I  rapped  i  and  h"Miee  the 
com  mem  name  of  the  g«?nu6,  Catckfiy.  Nat. 
0  I'd .  Ca ri/ffphifUacefT. 

A  very  large  genus,  mostly  natives  of  south- 
ern Europe,  North  Africa  and  extra  tropical 
Asia,  containing  many  plants  of  much  beauty. 
It  numbers  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  species, 
which  are  chictly  iuirdy,  herUweous  plants,  or 
annuals  of  the  samn  'character.  The  latter, 
however,  CO  11  til  in  many  which  are  mere  w*"eds. 
Rcdt  of  various  shjtdcs,  is  the  prevailing  eoh>r 
of  the  flowers,  thttugh  botli  white  anti  piir|de 
are  fonnd  in  It.  S.  viHCosa  is  a  popular  bl- 
enniat,  frctpiently  grown  f«ir  the  laK'ks  of  large 
borilcrs,  and  the  old  Lobe  I  "s  Catch lly  {S.  ar- 
meria)  is  still  tx-ca^iorudly  met  with.  S. 
Schafta  combines  ovi^ry  gmni  quality  to  be 
desired  in  bonier  flowers,  being  hardy,  herba- 
ceous, trailing  ch^sely  to  the  ground,  and 
bearing  a  profusion  of  crimson  red  llowers. 
It  is  easy  to  gn»w  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  in 
the  oi>en"  grovind.  and  will,  doubtl«*ss,  occupy 
a  pronjln*^iit  place  when  Ivetti-r  known.  The 
shrubby  species  of  tlits  g<*iitis  ary  easily  in- 
creas*_Ml  by  cuttings ;  and, though  hardy  enough 
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CO  resist  almost  any  amount  of  frost,  thoy  are 
6om<.^timHi^  UijurHtj  Uy  t^xeet^sive  wt«t,  «ri<l  (or 
this  iL^aijon  a  ft^w  bIiouM  be  pottL^tl  and  koi>t 
in  a  cold  frame.  Such  ot  the  annuals  as  are 
wortli  eultivatiug  need  only  to  bo  sown  whert? 
they  are  to  flowflr.  Several  spt^eies  are  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States,  l>ut  they 
are  of  less  impoi'tance  than  those  from  soutii- 
era  Europe  and  Africa,  Fir«i  introdueeil  In 
1640. 

Biliqua.    The  long  tapering  pod  of  CrucifertE, 

Silk  Cotton-tree.    See  Bombfut, 

Silk  Oak.     See  Gretiika. 

Silk  Tree.  Acacia  Jtiriibrimin,  a  native  of  the 
Levant* 

Silk* Vine.     Pttiphm  grwca. 

Silk  Weed    AHclepkis  comuti, 

Si'lpMum.  BoBin  Plant,  Kf»sln  Weed*  Compai*s 
Plant.  From  tfiiphion,  the  Greek  name  applied 
to  an  A&afo?tida  plant.  Nat,  Ord.  Comp4P4ikr. 
k  small  geuus  of  6tronjLf-growlng.h«*rbaceouri, 
perennial  plant**,  common  Iti  the  Western  ami 
Southern  States.  *S.  kteiniaUim  Ib  said  to  pre- 
eetit  itB  leaves  e^caetly  north  and  south,  which 
gives  it  the  name  of  Compass  Plant.  The 
leaves  and  stems  of  some  of  the  species  ex  tide 
a  large  amount  of  rosin,  whence  the  commtin 
Dame  littsln  Weed.  Ail  the  t*peeioa  are  of  far 
more  irjti^rest  to  the  b^>tanist  than  the  Morist. 

Silver  Balm.    Hgq  Mdism. 

Silver  Bell  Tree.    See  Haksia. 

Silver  Berry.  Missouri,  The  fruit  of  Skep- 
htrtlin  urgenka. 

Silver  Buali.     Anih^flUn  Barba-Jovis. 

Silver  Fern.    See  CfteUnnlheM, 

Silver  JPlr.  The  popular  name  fur  Abies  peeti- 
nata. 

Silver  Tree.     Cape.     Leucadetidron  argmUeum. 

Silver  "Weed,    Foientilla  anaerina*    See  also  Im- 

Slly'bum.  Milk  Thistle.  An  old  Greek  name 
applied  by  Dioseorides  to  some  Thbtle-like 
plant>^.     Kat»  Ord»  CompoHitiF, 

S.  Mfirianum,  the  only  species,  is  a  glabrous, 
ereet»  biennial  herb,  iucludosi  by  some  botan- 
ists nmler  Cardiuis.  '*The  specitic  name, 
Marinnum,  was  given  to  tins  plant  to  preserve 
the  legend  that  the  white  stain  on  the  leaves 
was  caused  by  the  falling  on  the  plant  of  a  drop 
of  the  Virgin  Mary's  mlik,''— Ltndley.  It  was 
formerly  cultlvatetl,  the  young  leaves  being 
used  as  a  spring  salail,  the  root  boiled  as  a  pot- 
herb»  and  the  iieads  treated  like  the  heads  6t 
the  Artichoke.  It  grows  wild  In  waste  places 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  still  retains  its 
place  in  old-fashioned  gardeas.  See  Carduus 
and  Scotch  Thistle. 

Sima^ba.  The  native  name  In  Guiana  of  one  of 
the  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Simantb(icem. 

A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of 
tropical  America.  Three  species  have  been  In- 
trod  need,  but  S,  Cedrotit  the  Cedron  Tree,  is 
probably  the  only  species  In  cultivation.  It  is 
a  small  tree,  a  native  of  N«»w  Grenada,  and 
bears  large  panicles  of  flowers,  often  three  to 
four  feet  long,  succeeded  by  fniit  aboul  the 
©ize  of  a  swan's  egg.  It  is  reniarkHhlc  for  the 
febrifugal  properties  of  its  seeds,  whiefi  have 
also  becu  from  time  immemi^rial  reputed, 
in  it6  native  pi ace^  as  a  remedy  fur  snake  bites. 
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Every  part  of  the  plants  but  eapecialiy  it& 
seed,  is  intensely  bitter. 
Simaro'uba,  Somt^tlmes  ^^pelled  Sitnaruba.  The 
Carib  name  of  S.  amara.     Nat.  Ord.  Simaru- 

A  small  gennsof  evergreen  trees,  natives  of 
eastcnn  and  tropical  America.  Probably  the 
onl3*  cultivated  species  is  S.  anmra' {th^ 
Monntaln  Damson K  which  yitdds  the  drug 
known  as  Simaruba  Bark,  which  is,  strictly 
s[M*aliing,  the  rind  of  the  root,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  bitter  tonic  in  diarrhoaa  and 
dysentery. 

Sim^uba'ceds.  A  natural  order  of  tre€«  or 
shrubs,  remarkable  for  the  bitter  tuste  of 
their  bark.  They  are  natives  of  liot  countries, 
a  very  few  only  being  found  without  the 
tropics.  Thirty  genera  arc  referred  to  this 
order,  whh'h  is  closely  allied  to  RuiacmB* 
Qu/u»<in^  AikmluSf  Brucea  and  Cnm>rum  Are 
good  examples. 

Simmo'ndsia.  Named  In  memory  of  T.  W.  5iii*- 
i?m>wJh,  a  botanist  and  explorer,  1805.  Nat. 
Ord.   Eupho rb mcetE. 

S.  Ctiti/omka,  the  only  described  si>eclea,  is 
a  small,  hardy,  evergreen,  mueli  brnnehod 
shrub  from  California.  It  i&  i^ldom  found  in 
cultivation.     Syn.  Bocchia. 

Simple.  C4)nBi sting  of  not  more  tluui  one 
distinct  part. 

Sina'pls.  Mustnrd.  From  the  Celtic  nap,  * 
designation  applied  to  all  plants  resembling 
the  Cabbage  or  Turnip.  Nat.  Ord.  Crucifrng. 
A  genus  of  hardy,  yellow-flowered  annuals. 
8.  nigra  is  the  common  Black  Mustard,  aiid  8. 
alha  the  White  Musttird  of  commerce,  both 
natives  of  Europe  and  most  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  furmer 
yields  a  greater  portion  of  the  Mustard  in 
general  use.  Both  s^H^eies  are  extensively 
grown  in  England  as  field  crops,  and  also  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  These  spi^cles 
are  common  in  fields  and  waste  pla*-'e&  In 
this  country,  having  escaped  from  the 
garden  and  become  mituraiized.  Thej^  ar»? 
Bcveral  other  spe^des,  but  tliey  are  till  of  the 
same  general  character.  S.  riii/n<,  wliich 
grows  ti*n  or  twelve  feet  high  In  Palestine,  is 
regarded  bj^  some  a.s  tbe  *' Mustard  of  Scrip- 
ture "  in  preference  to  Salvadora. 

Sinni'ngia.  Named  In  honor  of  WiUhim  Sinnimj, 
Gurdcner  to  the  University  of  Bonn  on  the 
Riiine,  A  genus  of  some  sixteen  6p«?cie&  of 
ver^^  pretty  dwarf  J  pubescent  herbs,  natives  of 
Brazil,  and  closely  allied  to  Gloxinia,  wliich 
genus  they  closely  resemble,  and  require 
similar  treatment  for  tlieir  culture. 

Sinifltrorae.     Turned  or  directed  to  the  left. 

Sinuate.    Strongly    wavy;    with    the    margin 

alternately  bowed  inward  and  outward. 
SitiuB.     A  recess  or  bay ;  the  re-entering  angles 

between  two  lobes  or  pi"ojeetlonB. 

Siphoca'mpylos.  From  siphon^  a  tube,  and 
kampifloH,  curved;  in  allusion  to  tlie  cuned 
shap4»   of  the  Jlower.      Nat.  Ord,  Campanula' 

An  osttensive  genus  of  handsome^  low-grow- 
ing, evergreen  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
America.  The  fluwei*s  are  mostly  tnbuhir, 
scarlet  or  yellow,  solitary  on  axillary  stalks 
or  In  dense  rneeraes  or  clusters.  Seventl  of 
the  species  are  cultivated   for   their  showy 
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flowers,  among  which  is  S.  bkolor  (ayn.  Lo- 
belia laxiJUira  anffitHtifolia),  u  \vell-kni>wii 
fipecies.  Th^y  lire  propttgated  by  ctit tings. 
Iiitrodueed  in  1>^42. 

Sipho'nla.  From  siphofi,  a  ttibe  or  pipe ;  they 
use  made  of  the  exudation,  which  eonstituteB 
India  RubbtT.    Nat*  Urd,  EuphorhiacHm. 

S,  J5rfwi7*Viii^,  ftu  evergreen  tree  indige- 
nous to  ti'opietil  South  America,  iw  the  uiuBt 
remurkabie  speeiea  of  tlie  genus.  It  fs  to 
this  tree  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater 
art  of  onr  supply  of  Ca<nit<?houe  or  India 
lubber.     It  id  a  native  of  Frencti  Guiana,  and 

'attains  a  beight  of  suventy-llve  feet,  rarely  a 
hundred.  The  mode  in  whieh  the  rabber  is 
obtained  by  the  natives*  is  by  makiuK  incis- 
ions through  the  barit  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree»  frum  whloh  the  sap,  which 
is  a  fluid  rosin,  issues  in  groat  abundance,  ap- 
pearing of  a  millij''  whitonesfi  as  it  flows  Into 
the  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it.  On  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  this  milky  juiee  gradually 
thiekeuB  into  a  soft,  reddish,  elastic  rosin. 
Thla  «tnbHtanee  is  poured  Into  a  mould,  in 
small  quantitlcB  at  first,  and  is*  then  exposed 
to  a  dense  smoke,  produced  by  the  burning  of 
nuts  from  several  of  the  Palms,  until  it  is 
eufflciently  liard  to  bear  another  coat,  when 
the  process  is  repeated,  until  the  masa  Is  of 
a  convenient  size  to  handle  for  shipment. 
There  are  several  other  Bi>ecies  of  tliis  genus 
that  yield  large  quantities  of  rubl>er,  com- 
mon from  Ct^ntral  America  to  BinKsil.  Tlie 
ilrst  discovery  of  this  valualde  tr<*e  and  its 
uses  was  made  by  M.  de  la  Condamine  In 
1736,  but  It  is  only  within  the  last  fifty  j^ears 
that  it  has  become  an  irnpoitant  article  of 
commerce.  Ficm  chtstica  also  produeeg  the 
India  Huhber  of  commerce»  and  is  the  best 
known  t>f  the  rubber-produoing  trees,  in  cuu- 
st^quence  of  being  largely  grown  under  glass 
for  ornamental  purpoBcs  (syn.  Hivm). 

Sisy'mbiium.  Hedge  Mustard,  Nat.  Ord,  Cm- 
ci/ertF. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annual  or  biennial  herbs 
of  hut  little  interest.  It  comprises  some 
eighty  6|>eeies,  natives  chlellj  of  Ihe  teniper- 
rU*  and  cold  regions  of  the  Nortliern  Hemi- 
sphere. S.  mitiefotium,  a  perenaial  species, 
has  elegant  feathery  foliage  of  a  whitl&h 
ctdor,  and  small  yellow  flowers.  It  grows 
well  in  any  light  soil. 

SiByrl'achium,  Rush  Lily,  Satin  Flower.  Blue- 
eyed  Grass.  From  sy»,  a  pig,  and  ryvi^htm^  a 
snout ;  so  called  on  account  of  the  fnndness 
thiit  ewiae  have  for  the  route.  Nat.  Ord. 
Mdaeem* 

A  large  genus  of  hartly,  or  half-hardy,  per- 
ennial plants  with  flbrfius  routs  ;  natives  of 
tropical  and  North  America.  8.  gramiifiurum 
and  Its  variety,  S,  g.  alfmm.  Is  a  beautiful  per- 
ennial species  that  flowers  early  In  spring, 
and  is  the  only  one  worthy  of  general  culture. 
The  foliage  is  narrow  and  graHs-like;  the 
flowers,  wldeh  are  produced  on  blender  stems 
«lx  to  twelve  inches  high,  are  belUshapedand 
dr<K>ping,  of  a  rich,  deep  purple  in  the  ty|»i- 
■cal  plant,  and  of  a  pure,  transparent  white- 
ness In  the  variety.  Thejr  form  charndng 
groups  In  the  rock-garden  m  light,  peaty  or 
sandy  soil  in  warm  pf>sitions*  They  may  be 
lner**ased  by  careful  dlvlwion  In  fall,  and  are 
the  itetter  of  some  pn^tertion  during  winter. 
S.  Bermudiana    or  Blue-eyed  Grass,  our  na- 
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tlve  species,  Is  very  common  In  damp,  cool 
meadows  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
flowers  are  small,  of  a  delicate  blue,  turning 
to  purplish,  and  the  plant,  when  out  of  flower, 
resembles  a  tutt  of  low-growing,  coarse  grass. 

Sitolo'bium.  A  small  gi^nus  of  Ferns  now  in- 
eludeti  uuder  I}ieh*oniti^  by  many  authorities. 

Srum.  Skirret.  From  the  Celtic  Siw,  w^ater, 
the  habitat  of  most  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord, 
UmbfliifertE. 

S.  amarum,  the  only  useful  and  cultivated 
species,  is  a  haudsoiue  perennial  plant,  indig- 
enous lo  China  and  Japan,  is  popularly  known 
as  Sklrret,  and  tt)  noaie  extent  used  as  a  vege- 
table. The  routs,  which  are  the  parts  used, 
are  composed  of  several  prongs,  about  the 
thickness  of  a  finger,  joined  together  at  the 
top;  these  are  boiled  and  afterwards  served 
in  the  same  way  as  those  of  fcialsify  and  Scor- 
zonera.  The  plants  are  best  grown  from 
seed,  and  require  a  wet  soil  to  succeed  well. 
Til  is  species  is  piac<*d  by  Hooker  and  Beu- 
tham  under  Pimpineila^  but  is  best  known  as 
above, 

Bki'mmia.  From  Skimmi,  a  Japanese  word 
signifying  a  hurtful  fruit,  Nat.  Urd.  Rniacem. 
A  genus  of  half  hardy,  evergreen  shrubs, 
natives  of  Japan  ajid  northern  India.  The 
species  known  as  8.  Japouica  is  a  pretty, 
dwarf-growing,  iiolly-llke  slirub,  with  dark, 
shining,  evergreen,  entire,  fiat  leaves,  and 
clustei-s  of  bright  red  berries,  which  give  the 
plant  a  very  handsome  appearance.  Dr. 
Masters  (^'Gardener  s  Chronicle,'  April,  1BS9), 
aft«'r  studying  up  the  various  Skimraias  grown 
in  English  gardens,  finds  that  much  confu- 
sion hti**  existed  among  botiinists  and  culti- 
vators about  these  plants,  and  that  the  plant 
universally  known  as  H.  Jnponicu  is  not  t!rat 
species  nt  all,  and  that  it  Is  not  even  known 
to  belong  to  Jajian,  but  that  the  plant  de* 
scribed  as  S,  oblaia  is  the  true  S.  Jftponica 
of  Tiiunberg  and  of  *Siebo!d  and  Zurcarinl, 
or  rather  the  female  of  that  spceles,  in  which 
male  and  fejjiale  flowers  are  separated  <m  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  *S\  Japonira  of  gar- 
dens, so  considered  by  Lindley,  with  w^hom 
all  this  eoafusion  originated*  and  afterward 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker,  when  it  was  flrst  intro- 
duced by  Fortune  from  China,  in  1S49,  Dr. 
Masters  now  first  properly  dlstinguislu^s 
under  the  new  name  of  JS,  Fariunet.  This  Is 
the  common  spi'eles  in  cultivation.  Dr* 
Masters  calls  attention  to  the  Interesting 
facts  that  this  plant  is  not  reprosenied  by 
wild  specimens  in  herbaria,  and  that  it«  Chi- 
nese origin  rests  upon  Fortune's  own  state- 
ments with  regard  to  It,  which  be  says  have 
been  generally  overlooked,  although  pub- 
lished in  the  "Gardener'BChronicle"f<»rlR52,p. 
l$d,  from  which  it  appears  that  Fortune  found 
this  plant  in  a  nursery-garden  at  Shanghai,  to 
which  he  was  told  It  had  been  brought  from  a 
high  mountain  In  the  interior  called  *' Nang 
Shang,"  It  is  certainly  both  interesting  and 
euritms  limt  not  tiing  niore  deflnito  is  know*n 
of  the  origin  of  a  plant  which  has  boconji>  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  uruversally  used 
evergreen  shrubs  of  English  gardens,  8. 
Foreraanl  is  a  new  form  Just  Introduced  (1881)) 
by  the  raiser  for  whom  it  is  named.  It  Is  de- 
rived from  S.  oblnta,  fertilized  with  the  pollen 
of  S./mgrariS.  It  is  free-growing,  and  when 
oovered .  with    its    bright    scarlet  fruits   ia 
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exceecHtigly  oniumofital.  They  aro  valuable 
hardy  Bhrubs  t^tmth  of  Washington. 

Skirret.     See  Sium, 

8koke  Berry.  A  l<Kral  name  for  Phytolacca  de- 
candra, 

SkiUIcap.    Boa  Sctiltllaria» 

Skunk  Cabbage.     See  SympJocarpua  ftBtidus. 

Sleep-at~DOon.     See   Tragopogon  prutensis* 

Slender  Grass.     S(?o  Ltpfochtoa^ 

Slipperwort.    See  Calrmlaria. 

6k>e.    A  commim  name  for  Prmma  spinosa. 

Slugs,    See  hmeds, 

Smaxagdlnus,    Grafis  green. 

Smart  Weed.     See  Polygonum. 

Smeathma'nuia.  In  honor  of  KmeoiAnwrn,  a 
imturalidt,  who  traveh^d  In  Africa,  and  ct)l- 
h'<  tod  maiiy  botjinieul  spet'imoiia.  Nat.  Ord. 
Ptmt*  ifloraejctE. 

A  small  genvis  of  whito-floweretl  ijjreen-houso 
evergreen  shrubs  from  Sierra  Lt^iHie.  Liko 
till  thlft  natural  order,  the  tlovversi  are  quit<e  as 
r*imarkablo  fi*r  fiingularity  of  ftirm  as  for 
beauty.  Thid  genus,  unlike  any  others  of  the 
tirder,  are  upright  shruba  Instead  of  twining 
plants.  They  require  a  warm  house,  and  to 
be  well  cut  l^iu-^k  to  fc*rce  into  fliiwrr.  Propa- 
gated by  cuttings.     Introduced  in  1823. 

Smilaci'na.  False  Solomon's  &^aL  From  smile^ 
a  sf'rai>er;  alluding  to  the  roughness  of  the 
stem??.     Nat.  Ord.    LUiace4P, 

A  small  f^euus  of  hardy  lierbaeoous  plants, 
with  terminal  racemes  of  sniall  white  llowers. 
They  are  common  in  moist  woods  in  the  Ntiith- 
ern  and  AVestern  States.  S.  hifoUa  {Byn. 
^fnmn{hemum  bifoUum)  is  a  beaut ihd  iittl<3 
plant*  abimt  six  inches  hlgh^  and  is  popularly 
km>wn  in  the  New  England  States  as  Wild 
Lily  of  the  Valiey.  All  the  species  are  worthy 
a  place  In  the  garden  for  their  long  bunches 
of  beautiful,  light-red.  purpie-speeklud  berries, 
which  remain  until  late  in  autuiim.  Propa- 
gated from  seed  or  root  divljjh>n.  Syn.  Sigil- 
lariat  Metlora^  etc. 

Smi'lax.  Green  Brier.  Cat  Brier.  From  «mi'^, 
a  ^c racier ;  the  stems  are  rough  from  prickles. 
Nat.  Ord,  Liliacem. 

The  many  species  of  this  genus  are  coarse- 
growing,  troublesome,  hanlj'  climbers,  justly 
regarded  as  pests  by  fai'mers  and  gardimers. 
The  eommon  Cat  Brier  of  our  hedgerows  and 
wtKHlrt,  a  prominent  member  of  this  familj*, 
has  its  repntatitui  too  well  established  to  need 
further  description.  The  genus  includes  some 
Bpecies  celebrated  for  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties. S.  officitMlis,  a  native  of  Ct>lumliia» 
Guatemala  and  Lima,  furnishes  the  drug 
known  as  Sarsaparllla;  besidi'S  this,  thei'e  are 
several  other  species,  the  roots  of  wdiidi  are 
sold  asS^irwaparilla,  S.  jnedicais  the  Mexican 
Sarsuparilla  and  S.  papifraf:ea  i»  ttie  Brazilian 
Sarsaparilla.  S.  Chum  has  esculent  roots, 
which  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese  and  also  UH»'d 
in  the  manuftw^ture  of  di>mestio  beer.  The 
roots  of  several  wpecies  of  the  .\ralia  are  used 
In  the  a*lulteration  of  Sarsaparilla.  '^Smilax/* 
mpulariy  known  as  sueh»  is  the  plant  so  ex- 
tensively gn»wn  fttr  fi«stooning,  unci  i*  des- 
cribed under  its  proiM*r  name,  MtfrttiphyHum^ 
which  see. 

Smoke  Tree*    Bee  Rhus  CoUmt»* 


See  KuptUorium  (i^era.4 
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Smut.  A  Fungus  which  gniws  among  the  tidsues 
of  the  stamens,  ovaries,  and  leave o  of  vari«*us  \ 
plants,  but  wiiich  especially  lofet^ts  Corn, 
Wheat,  Barley,  Onts  and  other  plants  of  the 
same  natural  order.  Owing  to  the  Fungi 
developing  and  growing  within  the  host- 
plants,  no  remedies  can  be  employed  that  will 
not  kill  the  plant  also ;  the  aJTected  plant 
should  therefore  bo  rotited  up  and  bux'ued  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Snail  Flower.    See  Pkaneolim  CaraeaUa, 

Snail  Plant.      Mpdi4Xtgo  scuttUnta  and  M,  helit, 

the  pods  of  which  are  called  Snalla  from  their 
resemblance  to  those  molluski». 

Snake  Cucumber.    Bee  TrichosanikeB. 

Snake  Root.  Black.  A  common  name  for  Aotaa  . 

rfic^mo.^a  and  SaniciUa  racemofta. 
Button.     Various  species  of  Liatria. 
Canadian.     Amtrtim  Caneuttuse. 
Seneca.     Polygala  Senagu, 

Snake  Root*     Virginian.    ArUUolochia 

Utria, 

Snake  Root.     White. 

Snake 's-beard.     The  genus  Ophiopogon. 

Snake's- head.    Frit  ilia  Ha  mdeagriSy  also  a  local 

name  a] (plied  to  Vhdone. 
Snake 's-mou til.     Pogonia  OphioghaBOidu. 
Snake- weed.     Polygonutn  biatorUi. 
Snake-wood.     See  Brimimnm. 
Bnapdiagon,     See  Aniirrhimim, 
Sneeseweed.    S(?e  Hch^nium  aittumnale. 
Sneeze  wort.     Achilli'it  Ptnrmica, 
Snow-balL    Wild.     Ceanoihim  At»ericanHB» 
Snowball  Tree.     See  Viburnum  opulus, 
Snowberry.     See  Sgmpkor (carpus. 
Snow-bush.    Califtu^nia.     Ceanolhus  cordtdahm* 
Suow^  Creeper,     East  Indian.     S<m»  Piorttna^ 
Snow -cups.    Water,     RanunnUtts  atfitaiiliH. 
Snowdrop.     Crimean.     Oaktnlhus  ptiraJiis, 
Snowdrop.    Summer.     Lru€^Jum  (tuiimtm. 
Snowdrop,     See  Galanthus  nivalvi. 
Snow^drop  Tree,     See  Halesia, 
Snow-flake.    Autumn.     Leucttjum  aatumnaU* 

Spring.     Zjfttrqfnm  r*'munu 

Summer.     Leitrojum  frMivuwk, 

Winter.     Letwojum  hyemale^ 
Snowflake.     The  genus  Leuoojum* 
Snow-flake  Flower.     See  Sti/raj:  Jnponiea, 
Snowilower.     Chionantiius  Virginica. 
Suow-flower.     Japanese.     Deuisia  ffrttcUis* 
Snow  Glory.     Chionodoxa  LucUia, 
Snow  in  Bummer,     CeroAtium  tofnenttfsum. 
Snow  on  the  Mountain.      Euphorhia  pariegaUu\ 
Soap^wort.     The  g«'nus  SajHmaria, 
Soap  Bark  Tree.     Qitilltijn  SajHinaria. 
Soap  Berry  Tree.     Snpindw*  Snj}<m*iri4i, 
Soap  Bulb.      A  common  name  for  Chlorogaiu 

Pomeriilianum. 
Soap-Root.     Egyptian.     Vaccarta  vulgaris^ 
Soboliferous.      Bearing  vigorous,  lithe  slioolA 

fniiu  near  the  ground. 
Soft  Grass.  A  common  name  for  Holcus  muUli^^ 
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Sobra'Ii^,  Named  aft*n'  Don  F.  M.  Sobral,  a 
S|ntuish  botanist.     Nat,  Ord.  ChrchiflaeetjB, 

Tlin  (lowers  of  the  jiiinripal  spn<.'U*s  [S.  ma- 
crantha}  are  g<»rgtH>UHly  coltired,  of  u  rU'h  ro^y 
pyrpl<3  ami  the  most  iiiU'tJse  odinsori,  and 
they  aj-e  at  tlio  stiriie  timo  of  large  size* 
All  the  »(»f  eieii  belong  to  the  ehisa  of  terres- 
trial OrehiiKs,  being  found  on  the  margins  of 
streams,  growing  like  our  n^t'ds,  in  the  alluvial 
dejMjsit  common  to  8uoh  placi^>i.  This  hahit 
requires  to  be  imitated  in  cultivation,  and  it 
l!4  therefor©  best  to  pot  them  in  very  simdy 
loam,  and  either  to  place  the  pot  fur  a  few 
iachea  of  its  dopth  in  a  saueer  of  water,  or  in 
supply  the  roiits  by  some  other  m<"Ufis  ubini- 
daatly  with  water  wlule  they  are  In  an  active 
state.  The  flowers*  are  produced  near  the  apex 
of  the  long,  reed- like  stems,  and  in  the  species 
inenLioaed  are  produced  in  daily  Bueeesftion, 
each  tme  lasting  a  day,  when  it  has  been  oli* 
served  necessary  t*j  remove  the  decaying  (lower 
as  soon  aii  its  beaaty  ispiist»  or  it  rots^  and  eon- 
sequofitly  spoils  the  next  in  Buceesslon.  Being 
natives  of  the  milder  part.'jof  Guatremala,  they 
do  not  require  a  very  high  temperature  at  any 
linie,  the  ordinary  one  oi  a  greenliou-ie  being 
sulflt.'ieut  in  suinm<*r,  and  fn>ni  45*^  to  50*^  in 
winter,  when  tiie  plants  should  be  kept  m-arly 
di-y.  There  are  three  other  species  known, 
S,  dfrora,  S.  Uliantntffi  and  S.  HesAilin,  all  of 
them  beautiful,  but  far  surpassed  by  the  first 
meationtHl.  They  are  all  liattves  of  Central  anrl 
South  Acnerica  and  were  introduced  in  183G. 

Soil.  A  good  soil  is  the  baa«  of  success  la  all 
ope  ratio  an  of  the  garden  What  the  proper- 
ties  of  a  good  soil  an-  is  not  very  easy  Ut  con- 
vey in  writing,  as  quality  is  not  always  con- 
fined to  a  particular  ctdor  or  texture^  though 
the  practical  hi»rilriilturtst  tan  n<'arly always 
tell,  by  turning  up  with  a  spade,  the  relatiVn 
qualities  of  a  soiL  If  si'lerti<»n  can  l>e  made 
for  gent^ral  pur|>o<ies,  a  rather  dark-coh>red 
soil  shfHdd  be  clioscn,  noitJe^r  too  sandy  nor 
too  clayey,  and  as  deep  as  can  bn  found,  but 
not  less  than  ten  inches,  or  the  chanei^s  are 
that  it  will  not  be  of  first  quality.  It  siioald 
overlay  a  sandy  h>am  of  yidlowish  coh>r, 
through  which  waier  will  piUs  freely.  The 
oonditioo  of  the  suhHoil  is  of  the  Jlrst  impor- 
tance in  choosing  soiL  Samiy  loam  wo  believe 
to  be  the  best;  next  to  that  a  porous  gravel, 
and  the  leaiit  to  be  deshvd  is  a  stiflf,  blue  clay. 
Land  having  a  clay  subsoil  is  always  later  In 
maturing  crops  than  oni*  having  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  subsoil ;  and,  if  I'u*  land  is  nt  all  level, 
draining  is  indispensabh)  ni  every  fift«'en  or 
twenty  feet,  or  no  sail sf action  can  !jc  had  in 
culture.  It  is  a  coniuiou  belief  that  poor  land 
can  be  brought  up  by  cidtlvation.  A  portion 
of  the  iand  used  by  us  has  the  blue  elay  sub- 
soil above  referred  to,  and,  altliough  in  the 
past  twenty  years  we  have  expnndi*d  large 
sums  in  draining,  sulisoiling,  and  manuring, 
we  imve  faikni  to  get  it  into  the  condition  of 
other  portions  of  our  grounds  having  the 
proper  subsoil,  and  do  not  think  that  any  cult- 
ure would  bring  it  into  as  good  shape. 

The  soil  for  potting  plants  in  is  often  a 
matter  causing  great  anxiety  to  the  amabntr 
fiorlst.  many  of  the  books  giving  luivii^e  on  the 
subpu^t  insisting  that  spt^rial  klnd^  are  indis- 
fM'nsable  for  difterentfamilies  of  plants.  Woaro 
glfid  to  tell  our  reti^lei's  tliat  in  our  own  estab- 
lishmentf  where  upward  of  two  millions  of 
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plants  are  now  gi'own  annually  In  pots,  we  do 
not  tlini  it  necessary  to  make  these  iiit-e  dis- 
tini;tic»ns.  The  great  bulk  of  the  soil  we  use 
in  potting  is  comjiosed  of  sods  cut  about  three 
inches  deep  from  any  good  sod  land»  preferring 
feuch  as  is  known  as  sandy  loam.  The  sods 
are  heapiid  up  in  attcTnate  layers  of  one-fourth 
of  thoroughly  rotti-*d  Jiorse  or  cow  manure  or 
mtled  refuse  liops  from  breweries,  when  such 
are  obtainable.  Either  of  ttiese  three  manures 
will  do,  separately  or  mixed  together,  as  con- 
venient. This  compost  is  better  to  stand  six 
or  eight  months,  but  often  our  neeessitiea 
cnmpel  us  to  use  it  much  sooner,  whirh  makes 
nu  material iiifTerence,  provided  It  isata season 
of  the  year  when  the  sod  will  mt.  The  man- 
ure and  sods  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  chopped 
up,  and  for  the  smaller  plants  Is  run  through 
a  line  sieve. 

Peat,  so  much  Insisted  on  as  a  necessity 
for  Aifialeas,  Ferns  and  other  line-rooted 
plants,  we  rarely  use,  substituting  instead 
either  mould  formed  from  thoroughly  rotted 
refuse  hops,  or  dihnl  Moss  (Sphagnum)  run 
through  a  tine  sh*ve  ;  either  of  th^Be,  nxixed  in 
about  equal  p;irts  with  our  sod  Jiiould,  we 
use  instead  of  i>eat  for  all  thread-like  rooting 
plants.  Bi^'siriij-s,  true  peat  is  ran^ly  to  b© 
f.>nnd  In  this  emintry,  and  is  well  replaced  by 
leaf  mould,  if  necessary. 

Soil  for  Saeds,    See  '*  Propagation  by  Seeds." 

Soil.  Importance  of  tlrmiug.  See**  Sowings 
use  of  the  feet  in." 

So'ja.  Fnun  Hooja,  the  name  of  a  sauoe  matle 
from  the  seeds  in  Japan.     Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 

*S.  hmpvla  is  a  climbing  annual  planl,  allied 
to  Dolit'hiif^.  It  is  much  cultival^nj  in  tropical 
Asia  on  account  iif  Its  bi*ans,  wiiich  are  used 
for  preparing  a  welbknovvn  brown  and  slight- 
ly salt  sauce  (Soy)  used  b<*th  in  Asia  and 
Europe  for  fiavoring  certain  dishes,  e-^p.-ciaily 
beef,  and  supposed  to  favor  digestion.  Of 
late  it  has  been,  to  sojue  extent,  cultivated  as 
an  oil  plant. 

Solan a'ceae.  A  large  natural  ord^^r  of  erect  or 
cliuibing  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  t»f  all  tropi- 
cal cunntrics,  but  more  especially  of  Anierlca; 
a  few  aie  also  found  in  more  temperate  cll- 
raates*  Many  are  remarkable  for  their  strong 
narcotic,  poisonous  qualities.  The  most  use- 
ful of  all  to  man  is  the  Ptitato  {Sotnnum  tuber' 
OHurn);  Tobatico  (lYiico/lMom)  is  also  a  very 
imp<o*tant  article  of  oouunerce.  The  Tomato 
(Ltfmpt'rMk'um}  is  very  largely  cultivated,  aa 
is  jdso  tlie  Egg  Plant  {Sotanufn  Mitnngena), 
Belladonim,  Henbane  and  Htramonlum  are 
used  largely  in  medicine  Tliere  are  about 
sixty  genera,  the  most  Important  of  which 
are  Capfiit*ttm,  Nicatuma,  Fhi/ttaliA^  Datura^ 
HifOHcyamiiMt  *So^4i«am,  Pvlnnitt,  etc, 

Bola'ndra.  Namr*d  aft^^r  Dr.  Sohmd^r,  a  Swede, 
CHKupaiiinn  uf  Sirjost-ph  Bunks  in  Jiis  voyage 
around  tlie  worUl  and  coih'ctor  of  the  botani- 
cal nott»s  made  during  the  expedition.  They 
are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum  ftn<l  ex- 
hiljit  deep  learning  and  great  research.  Nat, 
Ord.  Solanacem. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  green-house, 
evi»rgreen  shrubs  and  climii»'rs.  natives  of 
tropical  .\merlca  and  thi*  E»ist  Indl*«h,  The 
flowers  are  hirge  and  triimpct-sluipt'd,  like 
the  IkUura,  to  which  th^y  are  allied.     They 
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grow  rearlily  in  the  greeo-houso,  and  make 
iihuwy  pUiQts,  the  ohjection  to  them  being 
that  tJiey  are  coarse.  They  are  Increased 
readily  from  cuttings.     Introdneed  in  1820. 

Sola'num,  Nis^ht*fhade.  The  derivation  of  this 
word  i^  quite  uncertain  ;  some  deri%^e  it  from 
Sol,  tiie  sun ;  others  say  it  If*  Sulnnum,  from 
att0i  being  serviceable  In  the  disorder!^  of 
swine  ;  and  others  tiaaert  that  it  is  from  solor, 
to  eomfort,  referring  to  iUs  stiothing,  narcotic 
effects*     Nat.  Ord.  SoUmaeefE. 

This  very  extensive  genus  Ja  composed  ot  a 
great  nunibcnr  of  varied  forms,  from  that  of 
a  tropical  tree  to  the  creeping,  indigenoua 
weed;  it  al  150  includes  plants  which  pnxluee 
valuable  art  teles  of  food,  at*  well  as  severai 
species  whose  active  propertien  are  danger- 
ously pc>isonous.  The  moi^t  important  spe- 
cies In  the  genus  is  S.  tuberosum,  which  is 
described  at  length  under  its  more  familiar 
name,  Potato  (wvhicli  Bee>,  8.  rndongena,  or 
Egg  Plant  of  our  gartleus,  •*Auhergine"  of 
the  French,  is  a  valued  artii-ie  of  food  in  its 
season,  and  the  herrit^sof  fiev<3ral  otli^r  spe- 
eies  are  eilihle.  S.  Dulctimara,  witii  oval  red 
IxTries,  and  S.  nigrum,  with  globular  black 
berries,  are  the  Bittersweet  and  common 
Nightshade  of  our  hedges  and  roaiiifides,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  poisonous.  Several  of  the 
^peele8  are  desirable  for  ornamental  purposes. 
^,  JoRminrnfles  is  a  valuable  green-house 
elirnber,  producing,  with  but  little  trouble, 
an  immense  number  of  axillary  clutstors  of 
pure  white  11  o we rs  nearly  all  s«"jison.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  and  suitable  to  train  on  a  back 
wall  or  on  pillars  or  rafters.  S.  Capf<ic(ui(rum, 
S.  pHfitdo-cttpHimm,  S,  citintum,  S.  Ifendersonii, 
and  others  are  popular  fdants  for  green-house 
or  house  dec*oration  when  covered  with  tlieir 
bright  colored  berrU-s.  6\  marginnlttm,  #S. 
Warncp^wiezii  and  S.  mhmttum  are  very  sljowy 
large- leaved  plants,  aiul  aro  valuable  for  sub- 
tropical dccomtion.  A  large  nuxnher  of  other 
species  have  been  introduced,  and  many  of 
them  are  u^^cful  on  acuount  of  their  ornanien- 
tnl  appearance.  The  aiintmls,  and  a  large 
number  of  the  other  sfieeies,  may  lie  readily 
raised  from  seedt*.  Tht)fte  whiidi  bear  tubers 
may  be  reailily  increased  tht?reby,  and  the 
stove  and  green- house  ftlirubhy  sorts  may 
generally  be  propagated  from  ctitlingrf.  Out 
of  twenty  tuber-bearing  species  which  have 
been  named,  J.  G.  Baker,  in  the  **  Journal  of 
the  Linnean  8ocli*ty,"  vol,  xx.,  is  of  opinion 
**that  six,  vias,*  S.  tubi^rosum^  S.  Mnglia^  S^ 
Oomnursonit  S.  cardiophyllum,  S.  Jan^esii  and 
8,  ojeycarpmii,  possess  a  fair  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered as  dlflilnet  eiH*eies  in  a  broad  sense,*' 

Sola'ria.  Named  in  honor  of  Fntnemci  de  Borja 
Soltif^  an  eminent  Chilian  mathematician. 
Nat.  Urd.  Liliac€/t. 

S.  yfiermcndf'Ji,  the  only  species  Introduced, 
is  a  remarkable,  green  ho ut^e,  ijulbons  plant, 
with  small  green  flowers,  introduced  from 
Chill  in  1871.  It  is  seldom  found  in  cultiva- 
tion except  in  b  itanical  collections,  and  is 
lncreai?ed  by  seeds  or  oiTsets. 

Soldane^Ua.  A  diminutive  of  Holidwt,  a  shll- 
ling;  shape  of  the  leaves.  Nat.  Ord,  Primti- 
laoecB, 

A  small  genus  of  beautiful  little  alpine 
plants,  very  suitable  for  rock-work.  They 
are  half-hardy,  herljaeeous  perennials,  with 
purple  or  blue  tlowers,  natives  of  Switzerland. 
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They  will  not  stand  the  hot,  <lry  treather  of 
this  country  unless  great  caro'  is  taken  to 
keep  them  shaded  from  the  mid-day  sun.  and 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Propa- 
gated by  division  or  from  seeds. 
Solea.  Green  Violet,  In  honor  of  Wl  5ofc, 
author  of  an  essay  on  the  genus  Mtmiha.  Nat, 
Ord,  Viat4Wf(E. 

S.  concolor,  the  only  known  species,  is  com* 
mon  in  woods  from  New  York  soutliward. 
i^yn.  ioaiVfium. 
Soleno'phora.  From  »olen,  a  tube,  and  pfu^TrHn, 
to  bear ;  in  allusion  to  the  tubular  form  of 
the  corolla.     Nat.  Ord.  Gesneracem. 

h  small  genus  of  plant-stove,  evergreen, 
pubescent  shrubs,  natives  of  Mexico.  S. 
coccinea  forms  a  neat  plant,  L>earing  showy, 
bright  scarlet  flowers  In  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  S,Kndlieheriann  is  a  handsom<?  plant 
with  flowers  of  a  bright  orange  color  markt*d 
with  purple,  and  large,  broadly-elliptic,  heavy 
leaves,  a  foot  or  more  long,  borne  on  long 
petioles.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
OS  Gloxinia.  Syn,  Arciooal*^* 
SoUda'go.  Golden  Rod.  From  soUdart^  to 
unite  ;  alluding  to  its  supposed  healing  prop- 
erties,    Nat.  Ord.  OomposUiB, 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy,  herba- 
ceous pert>niiials,  indig^'nous  to  a'nd  com* 
mon  throughout  the  United  States,  only  one 
species  being  found  In  Asia  or  Europe.  The 
beauty  of  the  plant  would  warrant  its  euttlva- 
tion»  had  not  Nature's  hand  rendered  it  en- 
tirely unnecessary. 
So'Uya.  Named  In  honor  of  Richard  HarBtfum 
SoUif,  a  vi?getal>le  physiologist  andanatomLsti 
Nat,  Urd.  PUkntporac^'m. 

A  small  genus  of  slender,  twining,  ever- 
green shrubs  of  mueh  beauty.  Their  leaves 
are  narrow,  quite  smooth,  of  a  deep,  glossy 
green  on  the  upper  surface,  anti  paler  be- 
neath.  The  flowers  are  deep  biue/and  prt>- 
duced  in  t^'rminal  cymes  or  elut^tcrs  i>f  from 
six  to  ten  flowers  each.  Though  properly 
green-hotise  plants,  they  ure  well  adapted  for 
summer  flowering  in  the  open  border  8, 
heierophiiila^  typical  of  the  genus,  is  a  native 
of  the  Swan  River  country,  where  all  the 
species  are  found.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr, 
Drummond,  and  sent  to  England  in  1834>.  It 
Is  incniased  either  by  cuttings  or  from  seed. 
the  latter  being  preferable.  All  the  species 
are  Imrdy  from  Virginia  southward. 
Solomon's  Seal.  H^^e  PoJtffjonaiummidHftorum, 
Solomon's  SeaL  False.  Sec  Smilaeina. 
So'nohus.  Sow  Thistle.  From  nompkott,  hol- 
low :  the  stems  are  hollow.  Nut.  Ord.  Obm- 
paaiUB, 

The  more  common  speeloB  of  this  genn»  are 
course,  roadside  weeds,  naturalized  from  Eu- 
rope. One  or  two  species  with  yellow  flow- 
ers, from  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Isles,  are 
very  ornamental.  They  are,  however,  rarelj 
cultivated. 
Sonerila.  From  SootU'Soneri-Ua,  the  Khaeaee 
name  of  one  of  the  species.  Nat.  Ord.  ife(a«- 
tomacem, 

A  very  extensive  genua  of  East  Indhui 
plants,  remarkable  In  the  order  for  having  alt 
tljo  several  tiarts  of  their  flowers  in  whorl-i  of 
three,  or  trimerous,  a^  it  is  technically  called. 
The  plants  are  mostly  herbaeetius,'  though 
sometimes  sub-shrubby,  and  of  variable  habit ; 
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some  with  and  others  without  stems ;  some 
glabrous  and  otlit^rs  hii-suto  ;  and  eonje  with 
different  kinds  of  leaves  oa  the  saiae  plant. 
Their  flowers  are  mostly  purple  or  violet,  borne 
on  a  scaphoid  or  boat-ltke  raceme.  Some  of 
the  hot-house  species  are  beautiful  plants.  iS'. 
Hendersoni  and  Its  varieties,  and  S.  mnrgari- 
ta4:^e{i^  with  their  handi^omely  marked  foliage, 
are  the  moBt  dcBirabie.  The^^  retiiiire  a  warm, 
moifet  atmoBphere  to  succeed  well,  and  grow 
best  in  a  soil  composed  ehieRy  of  leaf  mould 
and  sand.     Propagated  bv  cuttings  and  from 

Soiinera'tia.  Naxiied  in  honor  of  Pierre  Son- 
neraU  a  botanical  traveler  and  coUector. 
Nat.  Ord.  Myrtace^B. 

A  genus  of  very  glabrous  shrubs  or  small 
trees  inhabiting  the  coast  regli^s  of  India 
and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
All  the  species  have  opposite,  entire  leaves, 
without  dots,  and  large,  usually  solitary,  ter- 
minal flowers.  Dr.  McClelland,  in  his  **  Re- 
port on  the  Teak  Forests  of  Peru,**  states 
that  the  Kaml>ala,  B.  ap^tala^  is  found 
throughout  the  Sunderbujids  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ganges,  and  as  far  south  as  Eangoon, 
and  that  its  strong,  hani,  close-grained  wotnl 
is  used  at  Calcutta  for  making  packing-case  a 
for  beer  and  wine.  *Sevoral  ornamental  spe- 
cies have  b»?en  intro*luce«l,  and  are  propagated 
by  seeds,  w^hich  ripen  freely,  or  by  cuttings. 

Sopho'ra.  Altered  from  iiophi^ra^  the  Arabu? 
name  of  a  leguminous  tree.    Nat*  Ord,  Legu- 

A  genus  of  deciduous  trees,  hardy  herba- 
ceous (dants,  and  green  house  evergreen s. 
Sophora  Japan ica^  tlie  Chinese  or  Japati- 
e&e  Pagoda  Tree,  is  a  medium- sized  tree, 
grows  freely,  and  produces  its  large  bunches 
of  cream-colored  flowers  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, Tbe  drooping  Sophora,  however, 
though  only  considered  a  Tariety  of  the 
tree,  is  very  distinct.  It  is  a  trailing  shrub, 
sending  out  shfMJts  six  feet  or  eight  feet  long 
in  a  single  season  ;  and  when  it  is  grafted  on 
a  stock  of  S.  Jfipfmira,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  these  long,  sweeping  slioots,  the  bark 
of  which  is  a  bright  green,  have  a  peculiarly 
graceful  appearance.  The  Bophora  will  gi"Ow 
in  any  soil,  but  a  poor  one  suits  it  better 
than  a  rich  one ;  its  leaves  seldom  drop,  even 
in  the  ilrlest  seasons. 

Sophroni'tifl.  From  nopkrona,  modest;  refer- 
ring to  the  pretty  little  flowers  of  the  original 
species.    Nai.  Ord.  OrchidaeetB. 

Pretty  little  eplijliytes,  having  a  creeping 
stem,  which  should  be  attached  to  a  block  of 
wood,  on  which  the  root  soon  securely  fastens 
Itself.  The  leaves  are  sessile  and  compura- 
tively  small ^  while  the  flowers,  especially 
those  of  8.  grandijlora,  ore  large  and  very 
handsome,  of  a  rich  orange-red,  marked  with 
darker  bars.  The  plants  should  liave  the 
treatment  of  the  smalbT  kinds  of  Cattteya^  and 
are  well  deserving  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators. The  various  species  Included  in  this 
genus  are  natives  of  Brazil,  and  were  first 
intrmluced  In  1827. 

So'rbus.  The  generic  name  given  by  LinnietiB  to 
tlie  Mountain  Ash,  or  Rowan-tree,  the  culti- 
vated Service-tree,  and  a  few  others,  which, 
by  their  pinnate  leaves  more  than  anything 
else,  appear  to  differ  from  Rt/rus.  Modern 
botanists  now  refer  them  to  Pyrus,  which  see. 
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So'rghum.    From  Sorghi,  its  Indian  name.  Nat. 
O  n  I .  CrVa  m  inacecB. 

A  genus  of  strong-grow  In  g,  rced-like 
grasses,  chiefly  represented  in  this  country 
by  S.  ttacchAJtratum,  our  weU*known  Broom 
Corn,  a  native  of  India,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  intJ>  Europie  in  1759.  The  Intro- 
duction of  Broom  Corn  into  this  country  as 
an  Hgri cultural  product  is  attributed  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  He  is  said  to  have  accidentally 
seen  an  imported  whisk  of  corn  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  and  wliile  ex- 
amining it  Oii  a  curiosity,  found  a  seed,  which 
he  planted,  and  from  that  single  seed  heis 
sprung  this  Important  article  of  agrh^uiture 
and  manu|tt«^.ure  in  the  United  Slates.  This 
6|)ccies  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  brooms  ;  the  seed  is,  however, 
valued  highly  for  feeding  to  sheep,  cattle  and 
fowls.  The  seed  crop  is  a  precarious  one, 
often  completely  failing,  btung  injured  by  the 
fnist  before  it  is  ripe.  The  crop  is  usually 
harvested  before  the  seed  is  fairly  ripe  ;  hence 
there  is  considerable  loss  In  that  way.  The 
seed  crop  is,  liowever,  only  a  secondaiy  mat- 
ter, and  the  proflt  that  accrues  fronj  the  seed 
is  regarded  an  extra  dividend  on  the  prollts 
of  the  farm,  S,  micre  is  tlio  Chinese  Sugar 
Cane,  or  /wpfttc,  a  species  Introduced  Into  tlie 
Tnited  Slates  from  FraruH?  in  1856,  and  dis- 
tributcti  by  the  Patent  Ofllce  Department  at 
AVftiihington,  but  more  ext^^nsively  by  an  en- 
terprising publisher  in  New  York  as  a  premium 
to  his  subscribers  throughout  the  United 
Statefip  for  the  purpose  of  growing  the  plant 
for  the  nianufactiiie  of  sugar  in  our  Northern 
Stales,  wldch  its  advocates  said  could  be  done 
more  profitably  than  sugar  was  produced  at 
the  South  from  the  ordinaiy  cane.  The  Abo- 
litionists at  the  North,  who  could  not  consci- 
entiously use  the  products  of  slave  labor, 
were  particularly  active  in  introducing  Sor- 
ghum, and  were  greatly  disappointed  when 
they  found  that  the  labor  of  the  slave  was  not 
to  be  lessened  by  the  withdrawal  from  the 
South  of  one  of  its  most  pruflt4iblo  industries. 
S.vHigftre^  another  species,  is  the  grand  MUIet 
of  Arabia,  known  here  as  I) una  or  Doura,  and 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  southern  Europe,  China  and  the  West 
Indies, where  it  is  extensively  grown  and  much 
esteemed  as  fotid  for  laborers,  and  is  called  In 
the  latter  country  Negro  Guinea  C<»rn.  It  is 
also  grown  extensively  as  a  fortigo  plant.  8. 
Aa^w/j^iwf,  a  hnntirtouje  species  from  southern 
Europe,  northern  Africa,  Syria,  etc.,  is  most 
attractive  when  in  flower  at  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, the  inflorescence  eonsisting  of  a  dense 
panicle  of  purplish,  awned  flowers.  It  is  a 
most  suitable  plant  for  groups  or  Isolated 
specimens.  It  is  now  naturaliased  In  some  of 
the  Southern  States  where  it  Is  known  as 
Guinea  Gross,  Cu1j«  Grass,  and  more  goner* 
ally  as  Johnson  GraKs,  which  see.  B.  ccr- 
nuum  Is  also  grown  there,  and  Is  known  as 
Drooping  Sorghum  and  Pampas  Rice.  All 
the  species  are  grtiwn  in  the  sjtme  manner  as 
our  common  field  eorn.  The  cultivatitm  of 
Sorghum  for  the  production  of  sugar  and 
syrup  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention 
within  a  few  years  past,  and  many  experiments 
have  been  nmde,  and  mntinue  to  bo  made, 
with  various  kinds  of  Sorghum,  to  asc-ertaln 
not  only  their  adaptability  to  partlculi^  soils 
and    localities^    but    their    sugar-produolng 
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ca parity.  The  **  Ecport  of  the  Department  of 
AKHcullure"  for  1879,  eoiitalnrt  a  v^^ry  iii- 
t^ro&iiijg  imd  Ijirttruetive  report  fnmi  ttio 
ehemiat  «if  the  dejiarimeiil ,  givlujj  the  resiilta 
not  only  of  the  yield  p^-r  in  re  of  the  four  lead- 
ing kinds  of  Bofghitm*  as  grown  on  the  ex- 
perimental gi-ounds,  but  alj50  the  quantity  of 
sugar  and  syrup  extiaeted  from  eiieh  kind. 
The  report  is  aceompanied  by  many  very  use- 
ful tables.  Believing  the  raaltiir  ot  this 
report  to  be  valnabic  to  thoeie  intc^roHted  in 
the  culture  of  Horgiiuui,  we  have  cond<.*n&ed  a 
portion  of  it,  and  herewith  present  it:  Dur- 
ing the  pJiHt  8ea*ion  ^1H79)  there  have  been 
made  eevertd  series  of  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  deveiopnienfc  of 
sugar  In  the  juices  of  several  varieties  of  Sor- 
ghum, Maize  and  Pearl  Millet.  These  invea- 
tigtuifjiis  app**ar  to  demiumtratG  that  there 
exists  little  difftirenee  between  tlie  various 
kinds  of  Borghuni  as  sugar-produeing  plants; 
and,  what  is  quite  a  surprising  result,  eaeh  of 
them  is,  at  a  certain  period  of  its  d<H'elop- 
meiit,  nearlj^  if  not  quite,  as  rit'h  in  sugar  as 
the  \'ery  best  of  Sugar-cane.  It  is  a  matter^ 
also,  of  extreme  practienliniportancH  that  this 
maximum  eont*^nt  of  sugar  is  maintained  for 
along  period,  and  aHords  sufBeient  time  to 
work  up  a  large  erop»  Another  result  of 
those  investigations  has  i>een  to  satisfaetorlly 
explain  the  causo  of  repeated  failure  in  the 
proiluetiiui  of  sugar  during  the  pttst  quarter 
of  a  eenturj*,  and  to  giv^e  the  assuranee  that» 
In  the  future,  such  failure  need  not  attend 
this  industry.  For  tie*  purpnise  of  making 
clear  the  above  T»uJitSj  the  results  obtained  in 
the  laboratory  aji<l  in  out-of-door  experiments 
are  appejided.  The  varieties  of  84>rghurn 
grown  and  Bub]ect-«'d  to  eontlnuous  investl- 
gatiftn  during  the  season  were  Early  Amber, 
Wiiite  LilKulan,  Cliiiiese  and  Honduras,  o-nd 
the  Pearl  Milli«t.  Besides  the  above  there 
were  made  very  many  examiniiHons  of  other 
speeimens  of  St»rghums  and  Corn-stalks;  all 
the  reBultis  of  whii'h  only  contlrmed  the  gen- 
eral principles  above  Btat4Ml,  viz.,  the  prac- 
tical equality  and  great  value  of  every  variety 
of  this  plant.  The  Eai  ly  Amber  Sorghum  is 
the  favorite?  variety  with  plantHra  in  Minne- 
sota and  the  Northwest,  Wliat  is  now  called 
the  Minnesota  Eai  ly  Amber  Cane  is  claimed 
as  an  lniprov«>ment  upon  thu  Early  Amber 
varieties  grown  fcumerly  in  dift^^rent  parts  of 
Minnesota,  by  Hon,  Setb  M.  Kenny  and  Mr. 
C.  F.  Miller,  of  that  State.  Acting  *m  the 
theory  that  <?ane  in  a  high  latitude  will  degen- 
erate if  grown  eontinuouBly  from  its  osvn 
seed,  these  gentlemen  selected  the  flnest  6[k^c- 
Imens  of  seed  fn»m  their  own  crops  and  s*vnt 
them  to  a  southern  latitude  to  bo  grown.  The 
seed  product  of  tins  southern  growth  was 
returned  to  Minnf*sota.  By  tJiis  alternation 
of  sihmL  and  by  othrr  intelligent  prowesses  of 
culture,  tboy  liave  8ueee*Mlcd  in  establishing 
a  now  und  permanent  variety,  whli'h  they 
claim  to  bn  mure  pnxiuctive  in  weight  of  cane 
and  to  c<mtain  a  higher  per  cent,  of  saceha- 
rine  matter  than  nny  other  grown  in  that 
State.  This  claim  needs  to  bo  subst^mtiated 
by  more  careful  and  extendi^d  obsfr^'ations 
before  it  can  be  said  to  be  fully  established. 
McHsrs.  Ktinny  and  Mill^M"  describe  the  Early 
AmberCane  as  pret^fuitntg  "theeliaracteristics 
of  botli  Sorgh o  an d  I  m  \) tiee . "  By  So rgl i o  th ey 
mean  the  Chinese  Sorgho,  and  by  Imphee  the 
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white  Liberian  and  its  kindred  Afrieaji  vaiit- 
ties.  The  Eai  ly  AmlK*r  receives  its  name 
from  its  early  rifiening  and  from  the  bright 
amber  color  which  ciiaracterizes  its  synj(» 
wiien  proiM'rly  raatie.  The  Early  Ambor  Cone 
on  the  department  grounds  did  not  grow  quite 
80  tall  as  the  White  LilH'rlan.  Its  siied  heads* 
were  of  Tnt.Kh'mto  fullness  and  of  very  dark 
color.  Tiie  Chitiese  Sorghum  grew  on  the 
department  grounds  to  about  the  same  height 
as  the  Early  Amber.  Its  seed-he^ds  are 
fuller  and  more  com  pact,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble a  head  of  Sumat: ;  hence  the  sj'nonym, 
**Suniac  Cune,"  It  js  also  known  as  **  Chine&e 
Cane.''  The  White  Liberian  Sorghum  Ia 
rather  taller  than  the  Early  Amber.  Tht* 
stalk  curves  at  tiie  top,  leaving  the  bond  pen- 
dant; hence  the  synonym,  »*Groo-»en<'ck/'  Thu 
fei'L^d-heiids  are  short! *r,  more  com pu^^t  and  of 
iightL^r  color  than  the  Early  Amlwr.  The 
Honduras  Sorghum  grows  about  one-hnJf 
tidier  than  either  of  the  above  varieties,  It» 
seecJ-top  Is  reddish-brt^wn  and  spri^ading: 
hence  tlie  synonym,  **Sprangle  Top/*  It  is 
also  calleil  **  Mawtfulon/'  and  *'  Honey  Cime/* 
The  results  of  an  analysis  of  caeii  of  th© 
plants  in  ilie  successive  stageB  of  develop- 
ment show  that  the  amount  of  gluc<>se  (iir  un- 
crystallizable  sugars  diminisheB,  and  the 
amount  of  sucrose  (or  true  eaae  sugai*)  in- 
creases. It  may  also  be  observed  that  the 
plants  dlfftT  widely  In  the  date  wiion  the 
sucrose  is  at  its  max! mum,  but  are  alike  in 
this,  that  this  maximum  Is  attained  at  at>c>ut 
the  same  degree  of  development  of  the  plant, 
viz.,  at  full  maturity,  as  indicated  by  the  hard* 
diy  seed,  and  tlie  appeai"ance  of  oflTshiKJl^ 
from  the  upper  Joints  of  the  stiUk*  It  may 
alsc»  be  observf*d  thut  the  hea^'y  frost  of  Ooto 
ber  2i,  which  was  BuiBcient  to  prtHluce  one- 
half  inch  of  ice,  did  not  cause  atiy  marked 
diminution  of  sugar.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parinon,  anatysi*sw<*re  nmde  of  tiin-'e  varietlt?* 
of  Hugar-cane  n-ceivcd  fr*)m  Louisiana,  which 
arrived  in  excellent  condition,  and  doubtless 
fairly  riqireseuted  the  average  eharact4*r  of 
thisranious  sugar-plant.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  the  results  are  to  l>e  taken  as  a. 
whole,  since  it  was  practically  imt)os7>il>le  to 
secure  in  each  case  6p*icimen  stalks  for  exam* 
ination  in  the  labt>ratory,  the  develo[unent  of 
which  in  every  ca^^e  corlcspondL-d  to  tiie  dat^ 
when  the  plant  was  cut,  and,  th«^n'for<»,  it 
douijtless  hap]»cned  that  plants  taken  from 
the  same  row  upon  Septembt^r  15,  for  ex*m* 
pie,  were  in  reality  no  further  developed  than 
those  seliT'cted  a  week  earlier;  but,  taken  aa  & 
wiutle,  ihesiH'erai  sorted  of  the  analyses  aro 
convincing,  as  siiowirig  the  rate  and  progre^a 
of  devel  pment  of  sacehaiine  matter  in  tii^ 
plant.  The  analyses  of  the  several  Borghum& 
under  date  of  October  29,  were  mmto  after 
they  had  been  8ubj*-'ctt?d  t«-»  a  very  hard  fro&t, 
sufficient  to  have  fornn'd  ice  ont^-half  Inch  in 
thickness,  and  this  eold  weatiior  continued 
for  four  days  b*^fore  this  examlnalbm  wa* 
made.  There  app«*ared  to  b«  no  diminution 
of  sucrose  In  either  of  the  stiilks  examined, 
and  no  increase  ot  glucose,  as  the  ronuH  of 
this  freezing  and  continuf*d  exposure  t^»  a  low 
teinp^eraturc.  An  exandnation  was  inude  on 
the  8th  of  November,  after  a  fewda\^4»f  warm 
weather  hail  followed  this  cold  aptdl,  and  tho 
influence  of  this  subsequent  thaw  was  notice*, 
able  in  the  diminution  of  sucroMi  and  lh<s  in- 
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crease  of  gluooBe- in  each  siw(?lmen  examined. 
From  this  IL  would  apiwar  that  the  effect  of 
cold,  even  protracted,  in  not  injurious  to  the 
qualitj'  of  the  camM,  but  that  they  should  be 
speedily  worked  up  after  freezing  and  before 
they  have  again  thawed  out.  Ttiis  is  a  matter 
of  Bueh  practical  importance  that  some  exper- 
imente  shouid  tMs  mado  to  learn  whothi^r  the 
rtyrup  prepared  from  the  Juict^  of  frozen  cane, 
differs  from  that  prepared  from  cane  not 
frozen,  but  in  other  rewpects  of  like  quality. 
The  Early  Amber,  Chinese,  Liberian  and 
Honduras  SorKhuoiH  and  the  Pearl  Millet  ex- 
am ined^  mentioned  as  having  been  grown 
upon  the  department  grounds,  were  all  planted 
the  same  day.  May  15,  1B79.  The  rtdativo 
weights  of  the  diiTerent  kinds  of  Sorgimm 
experimented  upon  are  aa  follows : 

Poandff, 

Mmrlf  Amber.  A?enge  of  40  sUlks. , l.U 

White  Liberlim,  ftvernge  of  m  fttolJcf, *......,,...    1.80 

GliiQefl«>  Avengo  of  ^5  sUlki  9.00 

Uonduima,  nvenge  of  16  atiiUu..... 9.S4 

Sinco  these  were  all  grown  side  by  eido,  and 
upon  iand  presnniahly  of  equal  fertltity,  it 
will  afford  the  data  for  calculating  the  rela- 
tive anKKint  of  eaeh  variety  ti>  Ix)  grown  per 
acre.  For  more  clearly  presenting  the  facts 
developed  by  the  examliuition  of  the  four 
kindhi  of  Sorghum,  it  may  bo  obstirved  that 
the  Early  Aiuber  and  Lil»erian  eorrespcmd  in 
tht'ir  dev(d<»pment,  being  almost  identical, 
and  yet  cdoarly  distinct  varieties.  It  may 
also  be  stat^^d,  that  while  these  two  vaiietles 
attain  a  eontt^nt  of  sugfu*  in  their  juices  equal 
to  the  average  content  in  the  juice  of  Sugar- 
cane l)y  the  nuddio  of  August,  the  Chinese 
doea  not  roach  this  condition  until  the  lost  of 
September,  while  the  Honduras  does  not 
reach  this  point  until  the  middle  of  October. 
After  having  attained  apjiroxiiuatcdy  tiie  max- 
imum content  of  sugar*  this  condition  Is 
nuiintained  for  a  long  period,  affoixiing  ample 
time  to  work  up  the  crop.  It  is  douijllcsH 
true  that,  iiad  the  season  been  longer^  it 
woultl  \m\t»  ijeen  found  that  the  Chinese*  and 
Honduras,  having  once  ntt^ni'd  thtA  full  de- 
velopment, t»f  t^ngar,  would  alwi  have  retained 
it ;  but  the  hi'avy  frosts  and  8irti8<H[uent  wann 
weatiier,  whicii  ha[>pened  about  November 
24th,  caused  a  rapid  diminutii»n  of  sm-rose  in 
each  variety,  and  a  ettrresponding  increase  ol 
glucosK^,  The  converse  of  what  is  found  truo 
of  the  wucritse  is  true  as  to  the  devetopment 
of  riie  giufOKe,  and  a  mjnimnm  quantity,  once 
attained,  l»*  eonlinucd  a  ir>ng  time,  and  this 
minimum  is  quite  u.^  low  as  tiie  average 
auioimt  fouritl  present  in  the  sugar  canes.  It 
is  oi^vhius  tiiat  tije  rertnltsare  not  to  be  taken 
as  entlndy  exact,  but  the  general  fact  is,  with- 
out doui)t,  tru*:'.  An  average  of  all  the  cxam- 
liiHiiiuis  made  of  these  four  Sorghums  during 
the  pt^nods  wiien  tijey  were  snitabie  for  cut- 
tings, gives  the  fulltiwlng  results  :  Eariy  Am- 
ber, fron»  August  llltli  to  Oetober  20th  inclu- 
sive, llftern  anaivses,  e3t  tend  in  g  over  sr»venty* 
eight  days,  14  G  pi'r  cent,  sucpom'.  Liberian, 
from  August  I3tb  to  October  29th  Ineiuslve, 
tldrt ei'u  analyses,  extending  over  seven ty* 
eiglit  flays.  ItlH  per  cent,  encrose.  Chinese, 
from  S^'ptember  13th  to  October  20th  inclu- 
sive, aeven  analyses,  extending  over  forty-six 
days,  13.8  per  cent,  sucrose.  Hondums,  from 
'^  t<3ber  14th  to  Oetober  29th  ineiusivo.  three 
lyses,   extejiding  over  sixteen  days,  li.6 
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per  cent,  sucrose.  Besides  the  invoBtlgatlons. 
above  mentioned,  there  have  been  made 
thirty-flve  experimente  in  making  sugar  from 
Corn-stalks,  Sorghums,  Pearl  Millet,  etc.,  in 
a(l  of  which  there  have  bt^en  used  over  twenty* 
three  tons  of  stalks.  The  result  of  these 
experiments  has  been  to  fully  oonhrm  all  the 
experiments  not  only  of  the  previous  year, 
but  also  to  help  ti->warti3  the  solution  of*  cer* 
tain  questions  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance. In  every  case  it  htis  been  found  that 
the  quality  of  the  syrup  obtmned  has  been 
precisely  such  as  the  previous  analysis  in  the 
laboratory  of  the  Juice  used  made  pi-obabio, 
An  average  of  tiie  nine  best  syrups  obtained 
siiowed  a  pereent*ige  of  Cane  sugar  present 
equal  to  92.7  of  tlie  amount  originally  present 
In  the  juice,  while  an  average  of  the  nine 
poorest  (i.e.,  containing  the  lowest  percentage 
of  Cane  sngar)  showed  a  percentage  of  Cane 
sugar  present  equal  to  90.1  of  the  amount 
present  in  the  juiee.  This  nnist  not  be  under- 
stood to  mean  that  there  has  been  no  loss  of 
sugar  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  as  such 
conclusion  would  be  quite  erroneous.  An  ex- 
periment was  also  made  to  determine  whether 
splitting  the  canes  before  they  were  passed 
through  the  ndll  would  increase  tlie  percent- 
age? of  Juice  oiitaiiied  from  tiie  stalks.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  butt  ends  of  Honduras 
Sorgluim  were  spiit  lengthwise,  and  then 
passed  through  the  mili.  Another  parcel  of 
one  huiuired  pounds  of  butts  of  the  same 
variety  of  S<jrghum,  equal  in  ail  respects  to- 
the  previous  lot,  was  pitssed  through  the  mlil 
without  splitting  tliem.  The  rcsuitiS  obtained 
were  as  folJows  :  Ferecntage  of  juice  obtained 
from  split  stalks,  64  per  cent, ;  percentage  of 
juice  ol>tained  from  unsplit  stJiiks^  57  per 
cent. ;  from  which  it  would  appear  that  in  this 
ease  at  least  the  previous  splitting  of  the 
stalks  occasioned  an  appreciable  loss  in  Julee. 
A  few  of  the  experiments  made  give  a  rcason- 
tihle  basis  for  estimating  tlio  probalde  yield 
of  syrnp  and  sugar  to  the  acre;  and,  there- 
fore, an  approximate  estinmle  of  tiie  cost  of 
producing  sugar.  Below  is  a  tabuinted  result 
of  a  few  of  the  experiments  from  stalks  grown 
upon  the  grotmds  of  the  department.  These 
etaiks  were  grown  in  rows  lliree  feet  apart 
and  in  driits,  and  although  a  good  crop,  there 
id  no  doubt  but  that,  iq>on  good  land,  the  esti- 
mated yield  to  the  acre  e<»uhi  be  obt^iined : 


VarietlM. 


Ct)  I  iit*Mei  8«irgfa  um 

Libortjui  Hortttiiiiu. ,,., 
Early  Amber  fiofghuin 
Hrtnriun«  Sorghum . . . 

Pftftrl  Millet., 

Field  CJonx 


M.16t 


9400 
1JO0 
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The  first  and  second  columns  give  the  re- 
sults mutually  secured,  but  the  several  Juices 
were  not  In  their  best  condition.  The  third 
cohj mn  is  the  amount  of  syrnp  the  same 
weight  of  stalks  would  have  yielded  had  they 
been  cut  at  the  proper  time.  The  Juice  olJ- 
talned  trnn  the  stalks  by  the  imperfect  meaiia^ 


ui  <::c)nimatitl  of  the  dopartmurit  wiis  little  more 
than  half  the  amount  pre-seDt  In  the  Btalks. 
The  fourth  column  represHnts  the  resultfi 
attainnble  by  tht^  use  of  a  mill  that  would 
|(h'e  70  piT  cent,  of  juice  from  ihii  Btaiks,  a 
result  whit-h  ia  possible,  and  whit-h  is  ciaiimid 
by  maiiufiiutunTs  of  mills-  There  is  mj  doubt 
that,  when  the  pritseat  industry  nhall  havo 
sefured  the  eaifjjoymeitt  of  the  capital  and 
Bcientitlo  abliity  which  have  dovelopM^d  the 
iM'et-.su^'ar  industry,  even  these  I'esults,  whieh 
may  npitear  extraviif^ant  to  many,  will  be 
asHuri^d. "  Thon*  in  much  im>i*<>  of  thi^  i^ejiort, 
but  ao  intimately  eonjjocted  with  largo  tabu- 
lar atatementB  that  the  two  eouhl  not  bo  eep- 
aratedt  and  the  tables  are  too  larpe  to  be 
tnwiftferred  tf>  those  col  u ma.  W**  thertjfore 
suggest  to  all  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of 
Sorghutn  to  pro*:'ure  thia  report.  It  will  bo  of 
great  aaaistance  to  them  In  helping  to  deter- 
mine many  points  relating  to  culture  and  the 
manufacture  of  syrup  and  sugar. 

Sorl  The  name  given  to  the  patchoB  of  spore 
ciiseB  found  on  Ferns. 

SoneL     S^^e  iSumer. 

Sorrel  Tree.  Oj^ifdetidrmi  (Andromeda)  ar&o* 
reum, 

SorreL    Wood.    See  Ox€Uis  AceloseUa, 

Sorrow^fal  Tree.  A  common  name  for  Nyctan- 
ihi*M  arbor-tritiiis. 

Soula'n^a.  In  honor  of  Stmlange  Bodin,  an 
eminent  nurseiymun  near  Paris,  Nat.  Ord. 
Rhamnaceo'. 

A  name  proposed  by  Brogniart  to  soparat** 
eome  specieB  of  Fhillit^  as  a  distinct  gen usj 
but  the  characters  given  have  not  proved  &uf- 
floiently  constant  for  its  iwloption. 

Sour  G-oTird.     A  common  namo  for  Adansonia 

digiiaki. 
Sour  Gum  Tree.     8*^e  NtfHsa. 
Sour  Sop  or  Cuatard  Apple,     S<ie  Aiwna. 

Soutli  African  Yellow  Wood.  Podo  cdrpitff 
eloHgtAia* 

Boutliemwoad.  Artemema  Abrotanum.  This 
ia  an  ohl,  weli-know^u  pdant,  found  in  alm^^st 
©veiy  garden.  It  is  grown  for  its  medicinal 
properties*  which  are  somewhat  similar  to 
wormwood.  It  may  be  easily  propagated  from 
cuttings,  which  nH>t  very  readily  in  early 
summer  and  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden 
solL 

Sow-bread.    See  Cyclafnen  EuroptFitm, 

Sow-tMstle.     See  Sonchiis. 

Sowerbse'a.  Named  In  honor  of  J.  E.  Sowerbxf^ 
an  eminent  botanicu!  artist.     Nat.  Ord.  Li- 

A  small  genua  of  green-house,  tufted,  peren- 
nial plants  with  fibrous  roots,  natives  of 
Austndia.  S.  jtincea  and  S.  Injcifolia  are  in 
cultivation,  but  are  only  of  botanical  interest. 

Sowing.  Is  one  of  the  operations  of  ths  gar- 
den that  it  is  easy  to  give  instructions  in ;  and 
If  thny  are  carefully  f<dl*»wed.  there  need 
never  be  failure.  One  of  the  most  important 
things  Is  the  condition  of  the  soil,  which 
shouht  be  as  thonjughly  broken  up  and  pub 
verized  by  plowing  and  harrowing,  digging  or 
raking,  as  its  naiure  wtli  ailmltt  care  being 
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taken  that  it  is  worked  when  in  that  state,  that 
is,  neither  t'»o  dry  nor  too  wet.  If  too  dry, 
panic ulariy  if  the  soil  is  of  a  clayey  nature,  it 
cannot  well  be  got  in  the  proper  friable  condi- 
tion without  an  unusual  amount  of  labor; 
and,  <ui  the  otlier  hantl,  if  t*H>  wet,  it  clogs  and 
bakert,  and  iHM^omes  so  hard  that  the  Mir  can- 
not penetrate,  leaving  it  in  a  coinlitiuii  from 
which  gtxjd  results  cannot  be  obtained.  We 
have  seen  sttfT,  clayey  land  that  has  showa 
bad  results  for  y<mrs  after,  by  being  plowed 
anil  harrowed  while  too  wut.  Another  condi- 
tion of  the  soil,  before  sowing  seeds,  is  to 
have  the  surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  possi- 
ble. Seeds  can  either  be  sown  broadcast  or  in 
drills,  and  ft u"  all  garden  operations  the  sow- 
ing is  mostly  dune  In  drills.  If  sowing  such 
vegetables  as  Parsnips,  Onions,  Beets  or  Car- 
rots is  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  the  use  of 
the  S<3ed  Drill  (which  see)  will  save  seed  and 
labor;  but  if  for  ordinary  ganien  use,  it  had 
better  be  done  by  liand-  If  only  a  small  quan- 
tity is  wanted,  the  drills  can  l>e  made  with  a 
hoe ;  but  if  Itirger,  a  simple  implement  known 
as  a  Marker  (which  see)  had  IwHter  be  used. 
It  is  often  given  as  a  rule,  that  seeds  should 
be  covered  with  soil  only  as  deep  as  their  own 
bulk;  but  this  rule  can  hardly  \>e  followed  iu 
our  dry  elinrate,  as  many  kinds  would  dry  up 
or  shrivel  with  siteh  a  slight  (covering.  As  an 
example.  Onion  or  Carrot  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered from  a  half  inch  to  an  inch,  while  Beans 
or  Peas  should  be  covered  from  two  ti>  three 
inches.  For  the  sowing  of  Flower  seeds  see 
*vPropagation  of  Plants  by  Si^txis  "  But  tlie 
most  important  matter  of  all  in  sowing  seeds 
in  the  open  ground  is,  that  they  be  properly 
lirmed  in  the  solL  A  simple  way  is  to  tn^ad 
the  rows,  afti?r  the  seed  is  sown,  with  the  feet. 
This  is  detailed  fully  lielow. 

The  Usb  of  the  Feet  in  Plant iko  xwu 
S  o  w  T  NO,  T  li  e  f ol  1  o  \v\  n  g  a rt i c  le  w*is  rea* i  by  us 
before  the  ''Association  of  American  Kur- 
serymen,"  at  Chicago,  in  1883.  As  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  vital  Importance,  we  make  no 
apology  for  its  Intrtxluctlon  : 

It  may  1x5  useless  to  throw  out  any  sugges- 
tions in  relation  to  hortieultunilop^>rntions  to 
such  a  body  of  practical  men  as  is  now  before 
me.  Yet  I  candidly  admit  that,  altho\igh  I 
have  b(*eu  extensively  engaged  in  gardening 
ofiierations  for  over  a  quart*»r  of  a  century,  I 
did  not  fully  realize^  until  a  few  yeai^  ago,  the 
full  importance  of  howMndlspensable  it  was  to 
use  the  f»'et  in  the  operations  of  sowing  and 
planting. 

For  some  years  past  I  have,  in  writing  on 
gardening  matters,  insisted  upon  the  great 
imiHirtance  of  "firming"  the  soil  over  the 
seeds  after  sowing,  e8p4?ciully  when  the  fioil 
is  dry,  or  likely  to  become  so.  I  know  of  no 
operation  of  more  impottanee  in  either  the 
farm  or  garden,  and  I  tru&t  that  what  I  am 
atxjut  to  say  will  be  read  and  remembenAd  by 
every  one  not  yet  awai-e  of  the  vast  Impor- 
tance of  the  practice,  I  say  **  vast  impor- 
tance,'* for  the  loss  to  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  community,  from  the  habit  of 
loosely  sowing  seeds  or  planting  plant^^  La  hot 
and  dry  soils,  is  of  a  magnitude  winch  few  will 
believe,  until  they  have  witnessed  St ;  and  It  Is 
a  loss  all  the  more  to  be  regrett*»d,  when  we 
know  that  by  "flrming**  the  soli  around  the 
seed  or  plant,  there  is,  in  most  oas^^s,  a  ceiv 
tain  preventive. 
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Particularly  lu  the  sowing  of  seeds.  I  con- 
sider th©  ftiiittcr  of  Biich  vast  itnporUtucet  that 
it  cannot  be  loi>  ottvn  or  U*o  HtrL>iigly  U4d  :  for 
the  lo^f^  to  tup  u^rlt'iiitunil  mui  hortkultural 
corn  111  nil  iiy,  by  Urn  m^gUn^t  of  Ihe  ^inipto 
openititui  t»f  llrrnih^  the  soil  arountl  the  seed, 
muist  iituouut  to  nijiiiy  iiiillions  annually.  For 
the  mirtt'hipf  dojie  is  not  confined  only  to  the 
less  important  garden  operatioiis^  but  even 
Com,  Ccjtton,  'Wheat,  Turnips,  and  other 
linportiint  crops  of  the  farm  often  fail,  in  led 
and  drj"  eoila^  by  being  sown  \Yithtmt  Ijelng 
flrnied  fiuffioien  ly  to  prevent  the  dry  air 
shrivellnK  or  drying  the  seetis.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  the  feet  l8  Impraettcable  in  lirrninK 
seeds  on  the  farm,  but  a  heavy  rolli^r,  applietj 
after  sowingi  is  an  absolute  necessity  under 
certjun  conditions  of  the  soil,  to  insure  per* 
feet  {^ernii nation*  From  the  middle  of  April 
to  nearly  the  end  of  May  of  this  year,  in  many 
aeetions  of  the  country,  there  was  little  lu*  no 
raia.  Such  was  pai-tieularly  the  case  in  the 
vieinity  of  Nhw  York  City,  whi*re  wo  have 
hundreds  of  market  gardeners,  who  cultivate 
th(uisands  of  acn.*s  oE  Cal>bnge,  Caidifiower 
and  Celery,  but  the  "dry  8pnng  "  hau  played 
ead  havoc  with  their  sei'd-beds.  C(d<*ry  Is  not 
one-fourth  of  a  eroj>,  anil  t'at)ba|jf<^  and  Cauli- 
flower hardly  hidf,  and  this  failure  it*  due  to 
no  other  cause  than  that  they  p+MsLst  in  stow- 
ing their  seeds  wiihout  ever  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  tlrm  the  soil  by  rolling. 

We  sow  annually  at^  ait  four  acres  of  Celery, 
CabbaiL^e,  and  CaulilJower  plants,  which  pro- 
duce pndjably  five  ndlUons  in  nnraber»  and 
vrhich  %ve  never  fail  U>  sell  mostly  In  our 
liuniediato  neighborhood,  to  tho  market  gar* 
deners,  who  have,  many  (*f  tliem,  even  better 
facilities  than  we  have  for  raising  these 
plants,  if  they  would  only  do  as  we  do,  firm 
the  *r<_^t'd  after  sowing,  which  is  done  thus  • 

After  plowini^,  harrowing,  and  leveling  the 
land  smoothly,  lines  are  drawn  by  the 
**  marker, "  which  makes  a  furrow,  abfuit  two 
Inches  deep  and  a  toot  apart ;  after  tho  man 
who  sows  the  seed  follows  another,  who,  witli 
the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  prf»ss«*s  clown  his 
full  weight  on  every  inch  of  soil  in  the  drill 
where  the  seed  has  bi^en  sown  ;  the  rows  are 
then  lightly  leveled  longitudinally  with  the 
rake,  a  light  roller  is  passed  over  them,  and 
the  operatic m  is  done. 

By  til  is  method  otir  crop  has  never  once 
failed,  nnd  what  is  ii  ue  of  CNdery  and  Cabbage 
seed  is  nearly  true  of  all  other  seeds  requiring 
to  be  sown  during  the  late  spring  or  summer 
months. 

On  July  2d  of  1874»  as  an  experiment,  I  sow- 
ed twelve  rows  of  Bwcet  G)rn  and  twelve  rows 
of  Bei.^ts,  treading  in^  afU^r  sowing,  every 
alternate  row  of  eaeh.  In  bttth  ease^,  those 
trod  in  came  up  in  four  days,  wldle  those  un- 
flrmed  reniaineil  twelve  days  befr^re  stjirtlng, 
and  would  ni>t  then  have  germinated  hnil  not 
rain  fallen,  for  the*  soil  was  dry  as  dust  when 
the  seed  were  sr^vvn. 

The  result  wa^,  that  the  w*eds  that  had  been 
troilden  in  grew  freely  from  the  start  and 
matured  their  crops  to  a  marketable  condition 
by  fall;  while  tlie  rows  unfirmed  did  not 
mature,  as  they  weren*"!  only  eigiit  days  later 
in  germinating,  but  the  plants  were  aiso.  to 
to  some  extent,  enfeebled  by  being  partially 
dried  in  the  loose,  dry  s*>il. 

This  experiment  wai*  a  mcjst  useful  one,  for 
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it  i>roved  that  a  Corn  crop,  sown  in  the 
vieinlty  of  New  York  as  late  as  July  2d,  eould 
be  made  to  produee  *'  roasting  ears  "  in  Octo- 
ber, when  they  never  fail  t(*  sell  freely  at  high 
rates,  but  the  cri»p  wcjuld  nut  mature  unless 
the  seed  germinated  at  once,  and  which  Wiiuld 
never  be  certain  at  that  dry  and  hot  season, 
unless  by  this  method. 

The  saine  season,  in  August,  I  treated  seeds 
of  Turnip  ami  Spinach  in  the  same  way. 
Thos^i  trod  in  germinated  at  €>nce  and  made 
an  excellent  crop,  while  those  uufirm«Ml  germi- 
nated feebly,  and  were  eventually  nearly  all 
burned  out  by  a  continuance  of  dry»  lu^t  air 
p<3netrating  through  the  loose  si^Ll  lo  the  ten- 
der rootlets. 

Of  course,  this  rule  of  treading  in  or  firming 
seefis  after  sowing  must  not  be  blindly  foU 
lowed.  Very  early  in  spring  or  late  in  fall, 
when  the  soil  is  liamp  and  there  is  no  danger 
frtun  heaU*d,  dry  air,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
doing  so,  or  even  at  other  seasons  the  soil 
may  i)e  in  a  suitable  condition  to  si>w,  and  yet 
b<*  too  damp  to  be  trociden  upon  or  rolli?d. 
In  such  cases  these  operations  may  not  be 
necessary  at  alb  for.  if  rainy  weather  ensue, 
tlie  seeds  will  germinate  of  course;  i)ut  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  continued  drou^fht, 
the  treading  or  rolling  may  l^e  done  a  week  or 
BO  after  sowing,  if  it  is  at  such  a  season  that 
tJiere  is  reason  to  believe  the  seed  may  suffer 
from  the  dry,  hot  air. 

Another  very  Important  advantage  gain- 
ed by  treiuilng  in  the  seeds  is,  that  when  we 
have  crops  of  Beets,  Celery,  Tuniips,  Spinach, 
or  anything  else  that  is  sown  in  rows,  the 
seeds  to  form  tho  crop  come  up  at  once ; 
while  tho  seeds  of  the  weeds,  that  are  just  as 
liable  to  perish  by  the  heat  as  are  those  of  the 
crop^  are  retarded.  Such  of  the  w^eed  seeds 
as  lie  in  the  space  betwf'en  the  rows  when  the 
soil  is  loose,  will  not  germinate  as  quickly  as 
those  of  the  crop  sown;  and  hence  we  can  cul- 
tivate between  the  rows  before  the  weeds  ger- 
minate at  atl. 

Now,  if  firming  the  soil  around  seed  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  Inlluenee  of  a  dry  and  hot 
almosphere  is  a  necessity.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  Is  ev<3n  more  so  in  the  etise  of  plants  whose 
rootlets  are  even  more  Hensiiive  to  such  in- 
fiuence  than  tlie  dormant  seed. 

Experienced  professional  horticulturists, 
however,  are  less  likely  to  nef^leet  this  than 
to  neglect  in  the  case  of  seeds,  for  the  dam- 
age from  such  neglect  is  easier  to  be  seen,  and 
lie  nee  better  undei^tot»d  by  the  pra^.^tieal 
nurseryman;  but  with  the  lnexperl*^nced 
amateur  tlie  cane  is  different.  When  he  re- 
ceives his  package  of  trees  or  plants  from  the 
nursery  mil  n,  he  handles  them  a^  if  they  were 
ghiss  ;  every  broken  twig  or  root  calls  forth  a 
com  plaint,  and  he  proceeds  to  plant  them, 
gmgedy  strai^'htentngont  ea<d»  root  and  sift^ 
tng  the  soil  around  them,  t)ut  he  would  no 
more  stamp  down  that  soil  than  he  would 
stamp  on  the  soil  of  his  mother's  grave.  So 
the  plant,  in  nine  eases  out  of  ti*n.  is  left  loose 
and  waggling  ;  the  dry  air  penetrates  throtigh 
the  soil  to  its  roots;  the  winds  shake  it;  it 
shrivels  up  and  fails  to  grow:  and  then  come 
the  anathemas  on  tlu'  head  of  the  unfortunate 
nurseiyman,  who  Is  charged  wltli  Boiling  Idni 
dead  trees  or  plants. 

Abiei*.  a  no»nth  ago  I  sent  a  package  of  n 
dozen  Roses  by  mail  to  a  lady  In  Savannah, 
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She  wrote  m<^  a  woof  til  ntorj  last  wtji:4c,  s^iiyi  lig 
that,  thinigh  ttic  Bos^us  had  arrivtHl  fieemingly 
all  right ,  Ikey  had  all  dUni  hut  0111%  ami  what 
wat*  very  eingulnr,  she  ?*ald,  the  oDe  that  lived 
was  the  ono  that  Mtv  Jouos  had  stepped  on, 
aEd  which  tih«  had  thought  sure  was  crushed' 
to  death,  for  Mr*  Jonea  woigha  two  hundred 
pounds*  Now,  though  1  do  not  advise  auy 
gentleman  of  two  hundred  pounds  putting 
his  brogan  on  the  top  of  a  tender  Rose  plant 
as  a  practice  conduche  to  its  health,  yet,  it 
Mrs.  Jones  could  have  allr>wed  her  weighty 
lord  to  press  the  soil  agalnt^t  the  root  of  each 
of  her  dozeu  Boses*  I  much  doubt  If  nhe 
would  now  have  to  mourn  iheir  loss» 

It  lia.H  often  been  a  wonder  to  many  of  118, 
who  have  been  workers  in  the  soil  for  a  gene- 
ration, how  BO  me  of  the  himpleBt  ntethodt*  of 
culture  have  not  been  prmjtleed  until  we  were 
nearly  done  with  life's  work* 

There  are  tvw  ol  ns  bnt  have  had  such  ex- 
perience ;  personally,  I  niufc^t  say  t  liat  I  never 
pass  through  a  year  but  I  am  confoundi^d  to 
find  that  some  operation  can  not  only  be 
quicker  done  but  betUir  tlone  than  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

Tiiese  ijnprovement  9  loom  np  from  various 
causes,  but  mainly  from  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  our  emptoyees  in  cliarge  of  spwcial  de- 
partments, a  system  which  we  do  ill  in  our 
power  to  enitourage. 

As  a  proof  of  tlie  value  of  eneh  improve- 
nients  which  liave  let!  to  slmpHfyhiR' our  oper- 
ations, I  will  state  the  fact,  that  though  my 
area  of  green*house  surfat'o  iw  now  more  than 
double  that  which  it  wrts  in  1H70,  and  tiie  land 
used  in  our  florist's  businet^s  one-third  more, 
yet  the  number  of  hands  empioynd  is  loss  now 
than  in  1870,  and  y«>t,  at  the  eame  time,  the 
quality  ot  our  stock  is  InHnltely  better  now 
than  then. 

Whether  It  i^  the  higher  price  of  labor  in 
this  country,  that  forces  us  into  labor-saving 
expedients,  or  the  intnrchan.jje  of  opinions 
from  the  gro ate r  a  u  n  1  b  e r  o  f  ual i  onal  i tie s  e  e n  - 
treiijg  here,  that  gives  iis  broader  views  of 
culture,  I  am  not  piiiparcd  to  state;  liut  th;it 
America  is  now  seilhig  n«^arly  all  the  products 
of  the  green-house,  garden.  tmr^«^ry,  and  farm, 
lower  than  is  ilone  in  Europe,  admits  of  no 
quoetion;  and  If  my  homely  suggestions  in 
thJfl  matter  of  ilrmhig  the  soil  around  newly- 
planted  seeds  or  plants  will  in  any  degree 
asfiist  us  in  still  holding  t^J  the  fronl,  I  shall 
be  gratiliod. 

Soyml'dia  febrifuga.  The  Rohuna  of  Hin- 
dostan  is  the  only  specl^^s  of  a  genus  of 
Meliticea!,  peculiar  to  the  Ejist  Indies,  It 
forms  a  tall  tree  with  wood  resembling 
mahogany,  and  a  vory  bitter  astringent  bark. 
On  the  Coromandel  coast  of  India,  it  is  known 
as  the  Red- wood  Tree. 

Bpadix.  A  succulent  spike  bearing  naany  ses- 
sile, closely  placed  Dowers;  a  spike  incloBed 
In  a  Bpathe. 

Spanish  Bayonet  or  8paniah  Dagger.  A  popu* 
lar  name  for  }'«cc<i  aloifolifty  and  other  species. 

Bpaiiish  Blufr-Bell,  or  Squill,    HciUn  Hit^panica^ 

Spauisli  Broom.     6c*>  Simrtium  jimCetim. 

Bpaiiish  Cheat  nut.     CaHtanca  ^ativa. 

Spanish  Idly.     S'^e  II*fmitiovtdli», 

Spanish  Oa^x.     Qaercan  falcata, 

Spanish  Oyster  Plant.  See  Smlifrntis  HiftpaniaiS. 
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Bpara'xis.  From  sparossa,  to  tear;  alluding  to 
the  lacerated  spathes.     Nat.  Ord.  IridacetB. 

This  genus  Is  fiist  rising  in  the  estimation 
of  both  the  florist  and  the  gardener.  Varie* 
ties,  very  pleasing  in  color,  are  annually 
raised  in  Europe.  It  is  a  dwarf,  bnll>ous  fam* 
ily  of  plants  from  the  Qipe  of  Grood  Hope,  pro- 
ducing llowen:^,  many  of  them  exceeding  two 
inches  across,  exceedingly  rich  and  beauU* 
ful  in  their  eolorlng,  being  blotched,  spotted, 
flaked  and  varied  with  pure  white,  yellow, 
orange,  red,  purple  and  violet,  in  almoet 
every  possible  manner.  They  are  more  com* 
pact  and  dwarf  than  the  Ixin.  few  of  them 
attaining  a  greater  height  than  six  to  twelve 
inciies,  and  they  succeed  best  planted  In  a 
frame  where  they  can  have  a  slight  protection 
during  winter.  They  gucceed  well  also  grown 
in  pots  fn  a  coo!  green -ho  use.  The  bulbs 
should  be  potted  in  September,  and  kept 
under  a  bench  until  they  begin  to  grow,  when 
they  should  be  given  light  and  wat^^r.  Three 
or  four  bulbs  nmy  t>e  put  into  a  flve-lnch  jjot 
with  gootl  effect.  They  were  first  introduced 
in  1811,  and  are  rapidly  Increased  by  oCCeets  or 
by  seeds. 
Sparga'ixium.  Bur  Beod.  From  eparjamm,  a 
lillct;  bi^eausc  of  the  ribbon-like  leaveB.  NaU 
Ord.   TtfphacetF. 

A  genus  of  marsh  plants,  of  which  the  Bur 
Beed  is  typical,  found  in  aJmoat  c^'orj*  part  of 
the  world.  The  root  of  S.  ramosum  and  ot 
S.  (iimple,c  was  formerly  used  medicinally  under 
the  name  of  Radix  Hparganiif  and  wae  Bup* 
posed  to  cure  snake  bites.  The  stem  haa 
been  used  for  making  paper, 
Bparma'nnla.  In  honor  of  Dr,  A.  Sparmcmn^m, 
Hwtidish  botanist,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Cook  in  his  sci-ond  voyage  around  the  world. 
Nat  Ord.  Tiliacem, 

S.  Africana,  African  Hemp,  the  only  di^- 
scribed  s|>ecies  of  this  genus,  is  a  verj'  beauti- 
ful, evergrm^n,  gre*ui-house  shrub,  Introduced 
Into  Europe  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in 
1730.  It  Is  a  shrub  from  6i.x  to  twelve  foet 
high,  with  long  stalked,  heart  shaped  leavoa^ 
and  clothed  with  soft,  downy  and  protty 
white  flowers  in  umbels.  S,  A,Jlttt^*  p^no,  ia 
a  handsome  double  flowered  variety.  They 
are  old  favorites  In  the  green-houae,  and  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 
SparrOTwr  Grass.  A  corruption  of  AttparagtM, 
Sparrows,  Of  late  yeai*s  the  Sparrow  ha^t  be- 
coniC  a  bono  of  cout4mti<m  with  furinors  and 
gardeners^  many  c<uitending  that  they  were 
more  iinrmlul  than  useful,  driving  away  by 
their  numbers  and  pugnai-ity  the  many  Ineee* 
tlvorous  birdH,  as  the  llobin,  Oriole,  ©tc*» 
which  murtt  ftMHl  on  Insects  or  starve,  and  even 
urging  a  war  of  extermination  agairifet  them. 
In  England  strenuous  efforts  have  for  many 
yeai-s  been  made  to  lindt  their  number  by 
shooting  tlie  birds,  removing  the  eggs  and 
nests  where  accessible,  and  even,  in  ecune  sec- 
tions, by  putting  a  price  on  their  hoad*.  Be 
this  tm  it  may,  many  of  us  can  rememtM*r  the 
disgusting  Measuring- worm  that  festoont»d 
the  ehade  trees  in  New  York,  Brnoklyn,  and 
other  cities,  some  twen  ty-fl  ve  years  ii^o.  Those 
decreased  In  proportion  as  the  Sparrows  In 
creased,  and  the  trees  In  our  parks  and  i^troeta 
are  now  almost  clear  of  their  rava^eiE*.  The 
same  la  true  *"f  the  Rose  Slug,  Hofore  lh« 
Sparrow  got  so  plentiful  In  our  neighborhood 
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we  w<*re  obligetl  to  ompli^y  a  iiumb<*r  of  boys 
for  woekfi  dm  ing  tho  bu minor  to  sUnki?  olY  and 
kill  tho  Eoee  Slug,  but  now,  hardly  one  of 
the&e  peste  Is  seen.  An  examination  of  the 
crop  of  a  Spnrruw  killed  in  July  showed  that 
it  contained  Rose  Slugs,  Gref'n  Fly,  and  the 
f^t^eda  of  Chick  weed  ami  other  plants,  proving 
U'yond  question  thcs  fact  that  they  are  pro- 
mise nous  feeders. 

Sparti'na.  Cord  Grass,  From /»/>artW,  a  cord 
made  from  broom-     Nat.  Onl.  Wratninaoem, 

An  extenBive  j^eniin  of  pf»roniiiiil  grasses, 
eonimfm  throughout  North  Amei  ion,  and  Bomfl 
parts  of  Europe.  Th**y  chi(^Hy  hdiahit  wet  or 
marshy  places.  Some  of  tho  speciee  furnish 
a  valuable  fibre. 

Spa^rtium.  SpaniRh  Broora.  Ft^nn  spartan, 
cnrdaKe;  alluding  to  the  flexible  shoota.  Nat. 
0  r d ,   L^git  m  in  OHtF . 

A  small  K»*nusof  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs, 
inhabiting  a  greater  portion  of  the  Mcditer- 
rmiean  region-  Some  of  the  species  have 
been  cultivaU*d  In  the  English  gardens  for 
more  than  three  htmdred  yeai-s.  The  growth 
Is  like  that  of  the  common  broom,  but  the 
,  green  polished  twigs  are  terete  and  rush  like 
|&Htea<4  of  ariw^uhir.  The  handsome  yellow 
pea- II owe ra.  arranged  in  racemes  at  the  ends 
of  the  twigs,  are  highly  perfumed  and  very 
attractive  to  bees.  A  dtmbie-tlower^d  variety 
is  in  eultivation.  A  nmnber  of  thespocles  are 
now  referred  to  GeniMa  and  CyiiHua:^ 

Spatala^Dthm.  Prom  spaialos,  delicate,  and 
ant  hut* ,  a  flower,     Nat.  Ord.  Iridacect. 

A  very  rare  and  b<*ftutiful  Cape  bulb,  allied  to 
Tri^'horienM.  There  is  luit  one  siMH-ies  known, 
and  that  is  rare  in  its  own  cfmnlry.  The 
lluwcf  t*«re  red  with  a  y*dlow  and  bhiek  star  In 
the  centre.  It  may  be  grown  in  a  frame, 
or  in  pots  in  the  green-house,  requiring  th«' 
eame  culture  as  the  Lcifi.  It  was  Intnuhir-ed 
in  1825,  artd  is  propagated  by  offsets.  This 
genus  is  now  Included  under  Romulea  by 
many  botanists. 
Spatha'ntheiim,  From  sputk^^  a  spathe,  and 
antkoH,  a  llower  ;  the  flowers  are  seated  on  the 
nddrib  of  ilie  spatbe.     Nat»  Ord.  AroMfir, 

A  small  genus  of  tuberous-rooted  perennials, 
found  in  Africa  and  South  America.  6\  hfit- 
ernndrum,  tlie  only  species  in  ciiUivatbm.  Is  a 
very  singular  plant  profinc Ing  a  sf  ill  tary,brlgbl- 
grecu,  tlesby,  deeply  plnuattlbl  b-af.  one  fof»t 
long  tm  fi  petiole  two  feet  long.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Afriea  in  1h7(1,  and  is  propagated 
by  division  of  the  tubers  or  Ijy  offsets. 

Spathe.  A  broad  sheathing  leaf  enclosing 
(lowers  arranged  on  a  spudix,  and  guarding 
them  while  youngs  as  In  most  Palms,  Arums, 
etc. 

Spathe'lia.  A  genus  of  Simarubcusea,  compris- 
ing three  gpeoTee  of  tall  and  ©howy  evergreen 
trees,  natives  of  the  West  Indies.  S.  Simplex, 
the  May  Pole,  Mountain  Green»  or  Mountain 
Pride  t»f  the  West  Indies,  has  a  tAll,  slender 
stem,  resembling  that  of  a  Palm, with  red  How- 
ers  in  panicles  several  feet  long.  It  Is  the 
only  speei»^s  introduced  to  cultivation,  and  la 
propagated  by  cuttings, 

Spathiphy'llum,  From  ftpuike,  a  apathe,  and 
pkifUon,  a  li'«r :  alluding  to  the  leaMlke  spathe. 
Nat.  Ord.  Aroidrtr. 

A  genus  ef»mpdsing  over  twenty  species  of 
stemless    herbs,   with    sheathing,    saggJtate, 
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entire  leaves,  natives  of  tropical  America. 
Some  of  the  smaller  species  eucli  as  S.  eandi- 
dttm,  S.  Pttiini  and  S.floribundum  are  useful 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  form  a  very 
eifee 1 1 ve  contrast  with  Anthuritims,  etc.  They 
require  a  moist  atmosphere  and  an  abun- 
dance i*t  water,  and  are  increased  by  divisioa 
of  the  root- stock. 

Spatbo'dea.  From  apaihe^  a  spathe ;  in  reference 
to  the  form  ol  the  calyx.  Nat.  Ord.  BigfUh' 
niacitm, 

A  genus  of  very  showy  plants  natives  of 
the  Bast  Indies,  western  Africa,  Trlnitbid, 
etc*  They  are  closely  allied  to  Bigmmia  and 
require  the  same  treatment  as  the  stove* 
house  species  of  that  genus. 

Spathoglo'ttls.  From  spathe^  a  spathe,  and 
gkiUtJ-i,  a  tor^gne.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidaceeE, 

A  small  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  allied  to 
Bktia^  nativ<'S  of  the  East  Indies,  soutbcra 
China,  the  Malayan  Archipelago  and  Aus- 
tralia. They  have  generally  yellow  Ibiwers, 
many  of  the  lately  introduced  siwcies  as  8. 
VieUttrdii.  S.  Lobbii,  S.  Paeijim,  etc.,  bein^ 
very  interesting  and  deftirablo  Orchids. 

Spa'thulate.  Oblong;  with  the  lower  end  very 
mu<:*h  attenuated,  so  that  the  whole  resembles 
a  druggist's  spatula. 

Spatter  Dock.  A  common  name  for  Nuphar 
ad  vena. 

Spawn,  Mushroom.  The  vegetative  part  of  a 
Musshnuun  represented  by  the  delicate  white 
down  and  strings  or  threads  (mycelium) 
growing  anuuig  masses  of  decay uig  stable 
niannre,  hort^t^  droppings,  etc.  lu  artificially 
prepared  spawn,  the  mycelium  grows  in  firm 
brick-shaped  or  loose  masses,  peni'traiiti^ 
into  all  parts  of  these,  and  tilling  them  witlj 
the  white  cells  of  wbieh  It  is  com[M>sed,  If  krpt 
dry,  Mushroom  spawn  will  keep  good  for  ye^r». 
In  England  and  Franco  the  preparation  of 
Mushroom  spawn  is  quiU»  a  large  iiidusti^, 
large  quantities  being  exported  every  year  In 
ad<iilb»n  to  tlie  home  consumption.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  the 
spawn  of  truflles,  but  they  have  as  yet  been 
unsuccessfuL  The  introduction  f^f  the  spawn 
of  valuable  varieties,  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
some  dayi,  cause  a  ronsideraliie  change  In  the 
produce Vif  a  Mushroom  bed.    See  Mushroom* 

Spear  Graaa.    Varicms  species  of  Agrostis. 

Spear  Grass.    New  Zealand.    S4?e  Aciphtfilam 

Spearmint.    See  Mentha  riritUs. 

Spearvtrort.     RanunruhiH  lingua^ 

Species.  '*  A  species  comprises  all  the  Individ- 
ual plants  wldcb  resemble  c^at^h  other  suffl- 
eienlly  to  make  us  cont^lude  that  they  are  all,  or 
may  have  l>i^en  all,  descended  from  a  common 
parent  These  individuals  may  often  differ 
from  e^ich  other  in  many  striking  particulars^ 
suoh  as  thecolor  of  the  flower,  size  of  the  leaf^ 
etc.,  but  these  particulars  are  such  as  e.\f>erl- 
enoe  teaches  us  are  liable  to  vary  In  the  seed- 
lings raised  from  one  Individual." — Benthnm. 

Specula 'ria.  From  the  ancient  name  Speettluitt 
VmerU,  or  Venus^s  Looktng-Glass.  Nat,  Ord. 
CampamHkwtm. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  formerly 
ladudeil  in  Campanula.  S.  ttfu'rubim  is  a  di*** 
tinct  and  pretty  species,  with  purpllshdilati 
llowers,  var}dng  to  rose-colored  and  white* 
They  are  among  the  many  old  garden  favorites 
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now  rnrply  raotj  thougli  deserving  a  pltico  in 
the  bitrdcr.  Tin'y  grow  reatiily  from  Moeil, 
and  u  succe^sicjd  t>f  Howing  will  IccK^p  up  a  ec»n- 
tinuance  of  bloom  during  the  whole  sunnner. 
One  of  the  i?pecies»  S.  perfoliatu,  is  a  native  of 
this  country ;  the  others  are  from  tsentrai  and 
fionthc^ij  Europe, 

Speedwell.    8ee  Veronica. 

Sperg^la  pillfera.  A  synonym  for  Sagina  piU 
if  era,  which  see, 

Spha'cele.  From  »ph&kos,  the  Gr*^ek  name  nf 
Sage,  wiiich  tliese  plaut-s  reseniblo  in  foliage. 
Nat.  Ord.  LalnakB, 

A  genus  of  green-houRe  shrubby  pinnts, 
natives  of  w^esteru  America,  fiom  BrHzil  and 
Chili  to  Cnllfoniiu.  A  few  species  have  been 
IntrodiictHh  itut  are  seldom  found  in  eultiva- 
tion.  S.  Lindlrt/i^  whiidi  hiiH  ovate,  cordate 
leaves, woolly  hen<*ath.  is  soim^tiines  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Sia^^hys  SahutE. 

Sphaeralcea.  Globe  Mallow.  F rom  HpJmira ,  b. 
globe,  and  Alrra^  Marsh-niallow,  tln.^  carpels 
are  disposed  in  a  round  In^ad.  A  genus  of 
green  lujuse  or  hardy  shrubs  or  herbs  resem- 
bling Malva  in  habit,  nayvos  of  the  warm 
regions  of  Anierb-a  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  They  are  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  younif  wMod ;  S,  tihutik>i*hj<,  jS.  angitsti 
folki,  S.  umhHhUa^  etc.*  arti  often  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Muira, 

Sph^ro'^iie.  Fi  orn  sphnria,  a  globo,  and  ffyne, 
a  female.     Nat,  Ord.  Mf!laHioma€t'm. 

This  genus  is  remarkable  for  the  eolor  of  its 
foliage.  S.  latifoUa  Inis  large,  broad,  and  Hat 
knaves,  deep  green  on  top,  the  under  sido  cin- 
namon brown,  the  leaves  and  stem  being  very 
hairy;  it  makes  a  niaginflceut  siteeimen 
plant.  A  few  other  species  are  to  l)e  found  in 
choice  eolleetions  of  ornamental -leaved  plants. 
They  anj  natives  (»f  tropical  America,  ttnd  are 
propagated  liy  cuttings.  Introthiced  in  1864, 
This  genus  is  now  tnciuded  under  Tococa  by 
many  botanists. 

6ph£eroste'ma.  From  i^pkairo,  a  globe,  and 
rt/cr/*wm.  a  crown;  in  allusion  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  Schicand^ 
racem. 

A  name  under  whieh  the  Asiatic  epecies  of 
Schisandra  have  IwH-n  distinguished  as  a 
gi'nus;  now  included  by  niany  botanists  un- 
di'r  Sf'hLZiindnL,  which  see- 

Spha'gtiuni.  A  name  given  by  Pliny  for  some 
kind  of  Mobs.  A  genus  of  Mosses  found  in  aK 
temperate  cfumtrleft,  and  exceedingly  common 
in  onr  swamps  and  bogs.  It  is  an  oxcellent 
nmt^'rial  for  pack  ing  plants  in,  being  extremely 
retentive  of  moisture^  and  yet  contiuns  no 
much  astringency  as  to  cKieck  decay.  It  is 
alBO  used  for  potting  orcliiflaeei>us  and  se^me 
other  pjants.  This  mat*'rial  has  been  long 
used  In  tho  packing  of  plants  by  both  florists 
and  nurserymen  and  in  various  other  o]>«^ra- 
tions  connected  with  H«>rticnlture.  In  our  uses 
of  Sphagnum  we  have  found  another  method 
of  using  It,  the  value  of  which  will  be  apparent 
to  those  who  have  ha*l  e.\perience  in  raising 
seeds  under  ghiRS.  Our  luethod  Is  a»  follows : 
Inprepairing  the  soil  U>r  seeds  we  get  it  as 
fine  and  rich  as  possible,  pansing  it  through  a 
very  fine  sieve.  This  sr»il  is  i>hiceil  in  boxes 
only  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  it  is  then 
made  perfectly  level  an<l  as  smooth  as  possible ; 
on  thii^  Bmouth  ^urfaee  of  tH>il  the  seeds  are 
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sown,  and  then  pressed  down  Into  the  »oll 
with  a  smooth  board.  The  seed  l>eing  thud 
sunk  just  to  the  surface?  of  the  soil,  we  now 
sift  dry  Sphagrujm,  that  has  tteen  run  through 
a  wire  mos([uito  net,  over  the  i>c?ed,  Just  thick 
enough  to  well  cover  it.  This  MotiS  forma  A 
light,  spongy  covering,  and  alTonls  just  the 
best  conditi  «n  neetled  for  germination  ;  anil 
we  have  found  that  any  seeds  having  any 
vitality  in  them  are  cerUiin  tu  germinate  by 
this  mctliod.  The  German  Peat  Muss,  now 
largidy  ust-d  as  an  absorbent  for  liquid  manure* 
etc.,  in  Htftbles,  is  simply  the  decAy<'d  Sphag- 
num of  tlie  swamps  from'  which  the  wat*'f  had 
l>een  t  h  oro  ugh  I  y  ex  p re sse  d ,  W  hen  i  t^  great 
value  a.s  a  d<?odorizer  and  absorU*iit  becomes 
knowni,  the  large  dejwsits  of  it  In  this  country 
will  doubtless  become  utilized.  See  **  Maii> 
ures— Absorbents  for.'* 
Sphena'ndra.  From  apheii,  a  wodgc,  and  and- 
roa,  an  anther;  alluding  to  the  shape  of  the 
anthers.     Nat.  Ord,  Si^rojthulariacem* 

S,  viscosa,  the  only  species  is  a  viscous- pu- 
bescent, annual  or  perennial  hnrb.  with  pretty 
violet  tlowers.  It  is  a  native  of  South  Africji, 
and  is  increased  by  8efd,s.  Known  in  cidtl- 
vation  under  the  name  of  Bu4iknerix  viAcana. 

Sphenode'ama  From  Hphen^  a  wedge,  and 
de»me,  a  small  bundle;  alluding  to  the  form 
of  the  Inflorescence.     Xat-  Ord.   VeriteftOinca^* 

A  genus  of  climbing  shrubs,  natives  of 
India  and  the  Malayan  Archi(>elago.  S,  pent- 
andra,  the  only  species  Introduced,  bears 
flowers  six  in  a  head,  with  a  purple  corolla 
and  a  white,  vei-y  hairy,  throat.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  India  in  1«*23,  and  la  increaaeti  by 
cuttings. 

Spheno'gyne,  From  Hplwn,  a  wedge,  and  gynt, 
a  female.     Nat.  Ord.  Comp08UiE. 

A  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and  green-house, 
evergreen  peronnials,  mostly  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  (rood  Hope,  They  have  large,  spread- 
ing, rayed  flower-heads,  of  an  orange  color 
l>arred  with  black,  #S\  sperioHa  Is  a  showy  an- 
nual, a  native  of  South  America,  and  resem- 
bles the  AnthemiH.  Il  will  succeed  if  sown  Id 
the  open  iKU'der  in  spring,  but  is  inuoh  earlier 
and  better  if  treatt^d  as  a  half-hardy  annual 
and  sown  In  early  spring  in  ht^at.  This  ^enujft 
is  now  included  under  f>*iin«  by  tnaoy  bot- 
anists. 

Spicate.    Having,  or  resembling  a  spike. 

Spice  Buah.     See  Lindera  ( Lt^urM^t)  B^nxoin, 

Spic©  Tree,     Oreothiphn«  Cal{fomicn* 

Spider  Flo'wrer.    A  common  name  for  Ckome^ 

Spider  Orchis.     Orc4i»  aran{fertu 

Spider.    Red.     See  hwectn. 

Spider-wort.     See   Trad*'AtHzntUt. 
Blue.     Commtlina  cirtrsltM. 
B ra n e hed ,     Anth tTieum  L iUn ^, 
Dwarf.     TrtuiejtcaniUi  piloHa. 
Great  Savoy.     AnttmricHm  LUioHlrum^ 
Mountain.     Lloydia  tierotina. 

Splge'lia.  Worm  Grass.  Named  after  Adrttm 
Sptffdius,  a    botanist  at  Padua.     Nat.    Ord* 

An  ext4Ui8lve  genus  of  half-hardy  annuals 
and  herbaceous  perennials,  suineof  which  are 
ornauK^ntal  border  plants.  The  Pink  Root, 
Worm  Grass,  or  Indian  Fink,  is  S.  MariUiHr 
dira,  common  in  Pennsylvania  and  Houlhward* 
It  is  a  desirable  plant  for  the  rock-work  or 


roc'k-gartien  and  is  well  known  for  Its  niedlci- 

Spiguel.  A  i?omnion  name  for  Mmm  Athamanti' 
rum. 

Spike.  A  long,  pirnptt*  axis,  with  manj  sessile 
flow^Tti,  A  ♦MniipoLind  i^pike  is  a  cull^etion  of 
.si>ikeH  arnujgL*<l  m  »  rm^otnos©  raaniitjn 

Spike  Grass.    See  Brizopyritm  ttpicatum, 

Spikelet.  A  serondary  spiko ;  the  term  is 
f'rtpoelally  npplicd  to  th"^  Btriiill  terminal  col- 
Icotioii  uf  Jli>rets  in  graBstis. 

Spikeaard.      B<*t*  Aralia  racemosa. 
Cretan.     Vtderutmi  phu. 
False*     Smii^icina  rafvmofm. 
Mo u ti tai n .     Vatcrift mx  / u ht^nrnd . 
Plough  man's*    Conysa  itqimrroHa  and  the  genua 

Bfi'CcJuiriA, 
West  Iiitliaii,     H)fptij*  HuavenlenH. 

Spiiiach.     rommon  Gardt'n,    See  SpitiaeUi. 
CiilMLrv.     (Jhiifttmia  CulMnHiH. 
Ea^t  Indian.     BiLnethi  albti,  nnd  B.  rubra. 
New  Z**ttlaud.     H-^e  THriitjonia  expaiuat. 
Btra w be  rry .     BUlum  capifat urn . 
Wild.      A    common    name    for    Ckenopodium 
Bo  n  uS'Hcfi  riciM . 

Spina'cin.  From  npina.  a  pricklf ;  in  alluE^ion 
to  th*>  prirkly  pntcobwea  of  tlie  weeds.  Nat* 
Ord.  Ckenopodia4^'tE. 

The  CfHnmoiitSiiinaeh  is  a  hanly  annual,  and 
supposHd  10  be  a  naMv<^  t»f  Western  Asia,  from 
the  fai't  that  in  the  i*itrly  works  of  the  Arabian 
physicians  this  plant  in  mentioned  in  eonnec- 
tion  witii  its  mediwil  properties,  without  tiie 
slightest  alluHion  to  its  nsL^s  as  a  vegetnble. 
Spain  is  8uppos#*d  to  have  l^een  the  first  Euro- 
pean eountry  into  which  it  wuh  introduced  ;  ftu' 
many  of  tle^  old  hfdanists  cull  it  Ohtn  Hu*pfini- 
ram.  anti  B*urie  of  the  old  writers  eali  it  Hin- 
pftnneh  or  Spanish  FUmt.  BtM^kmanu,  who 
wrote  about  ITImf,  sayfc3  the  Orst  ootioe  of  its 
being  used  hb  a  ve^eUibh^  was  in  1351,  In  a  list 
of  the  different  vegetaides  consumed  on  fast 
days  by  the  mojikw.  Turner,  wlio  wrote  in  Eng- 
land in  I'lria,  mentions  its  being  in  common  cul- 
tivatioQ,  and  prepared  for  the  table  in  preeisoly 
the  sante  manmT  as  it  is  at  present.  Spinach 
is  an  annual  plant,  having  large  and  succulent 
leaves;  the  fl(*wer-stems  rise  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  f«M*t.  The  mnlo  and  female  llow- 
ev9  grow  on  different  plants,  the  female  yield- 
ing the  s<'ed.  The  former  are  produced  in 
long  lenninal  spikes,  and  the  latter  inclose 
dusters  at  th«  joints  of  the  stem  or  axils  of 
the  leaves  or  branches.  8.  olera/^a  Is  the  only 
known  apecdes.and  from  this  the  S4»veral  garden 
varieties  have  been  obtained.  The  smooth 
Bound  Leaf  Is  the  variety  mostly  grown  for 
market;  the  Prickly  LH»aved  is  fnore  hardy^ 
and  Is,  therefore,  the  kind  which  used  to  be 
sown  in  the  fall  for  a  first  early  spring crop» 
until  the  variety  known  as  the  8a\^oy  Spinach 
was  introduced  in  1875.  This  has  a  erunipled 
leaf  resembling  Savoy  Cabbage,  and  Is  now 
ejct-enetvely  cultivated,  particularly  as  a  fall  or 
winter  sort,  a^  it  has  proved  hardier  tlmn  any 
of  the  others,  and  produces  a  greater  weight 
of  crop.  It  has  the  fault,  however,  of  running 
up  sooner  t*>  seed  than  ilie  Round  Leaved,  and. 
for  that  reaKon,  19,  not  so  good  to  sow  in  spring. 
The  variety  known  as  **Thlck  leaved '*  Js  one 
of  the  t»est  nmrket  sorts.  It  produces  a  large, 
thU'k»  strong,  green  hmf  somewhat  crumpled, 
und  possesses  the  valuable  cj^nallty  of  standing 
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a  long  time  before  running  to  seed.  Tills 
variety  is  equally  griud  Utr  spring  or  fall. 
The  **Long  standing  "  is  another  variety  that 
possessrss  the  peculiarity  of  standing  a  long 
time  before  running  to  seed,  but  in  all  other 
respi^cts,  it  is  very  similar  to  the  well-known 
*'  Round  Leaf.'*  Another  variety,  the  "Large 
Round-leaved  Vlrollay"  is  a  licavy  growing 
sort,  much  resembling  the  "Thick-loaved." 
It  is  a  good  cropper  and  hardy. 

Spinach  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  should 
bo  sown  from  the  fifth  to  the  lUteonth  of  Sep- 
tember, in  rows  twelve  to  (If teen  inches  apait. 
It  is  importiint  with  this,  as  with  most  other 
seeds,  to  firm  the  soil  by  treading  on  tlo3  rows 
with  the  feel,  or  tiHing  a  henvy  roller  after 
sowing,  as  otherwise,  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
the  seed  may  !->«  shriveled,  so  that  it  will  not 
germiniite  if  loosely  eov<*red.  In  all  sections 
of  the  country  where  the  thermometer  falls 
below  zero,  and  where  tiiere  is  not  a  certainty 
of  snow  for  a  covi^ring,  tj»e  Spinardi  should  be 
covered  up  on  the  approiu-li  of  severe  weatiier 
(which  is  usually  about  tiie  middle  of  Decem- 
ber) with  hay,  straw,  or  leaves,  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches,  which  covermg  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  Spinach  begins 
to  j^how  green  through  it  in  tiie  spring, 

Spindle-skaped.  Tapering  to  each  end.  like  a 
Radi^^h. 

Spmdle  Tree.     The  genus  Euonifmus, 

Spine.  A  stiff,  sharp-pfnnted  lanly.  consisting 
of  woody  tissue  covered  with  cellulai'  tissue  ; 
a  thorn. 

Spinescent.  Terminatiug  in  a  sharp  point  or 
spine. 

Spinose.  Furnished  with  spines;  of  a  spiny 
i:*lmra<^ter. 

Spirae'a,  From  Mpeirao,  to  become  spiral;  in 
allusion  to  the  flexile  brancheti  being  suitable 
for  twisting  into  garlands.      Nat.  Ord.  Roa- 

A  genus  of  over  fifty  species  of  deciduous, 
hardy  shrubs  or  hnrbaceous  pereTmiaia.broadly 
dispers*vd  over  the  temperiite  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Many  of  the  shrubby 
species,  with  white  or  pink  liowt-rs*  make 
tieautlful  plants  for  the  lawn  or  sl» rubbery,  as 
they  grow  in  almost  any  situation,  and  continue 
a  long  time  in  biooni*  Several  of  our  native 
spei'ies,  as  8.  opuli/olia  (Nine  Bark)  and  its 
gohlen-leaved  variety,  S.  o^aur^a,  S.  sulic^olia 
and  8.  tomentona^  are  very  handsome,  and  the 
various  species  introduced  from  China,  Japan, 
etc.,  are  exceedingly  ornamental  and  useful 
as  decorative  plants.  To  assist  those  who 
wish  a  continuance  of  lilooin  we  give  a  list  of 
the  most  desirable  speci*'S  in  the  order  of  thetr 
blooming,  from  May  to  the  middle  of  August: 
(1)  S.pninifolkift.  pL,  8.  Tliunherjjii,  S.  Nit^m- 
ikrii]  (2)  8.  craiiTffifoUa,  8.  lamroliita  and  its 
varieties,  8  triiohUa  S,  van  HohUH;  (3)8. 
opiilifolin  anreAt,  8.  crfituthi,  S>  FontJmaipitit  S, 
salirifolia^  8,  sorhifotin,  8.  BdU%rdi\  (i)  8. 
Cfimi,  S.  aritr/olut,  8,  Jttponira  var.  Bttmnttiti, 
and  the  various  varieties  of  8,  CidUma.  Of  the 
herbaceous  Bpecies,  »5.  U>biUa  (Queen  t^t  I  he 
Prairies),  one  of  tiie  most  stately  of  all  the 
hf^rbaoeous  Splrreas,  Is  common  in  meadows 
in  Pennsylvania  and  south  and  westward. 
The  flowers  are  very  handsome,  of  a  deep 

f>each*colrtr,  produced  la  clustered  panicles  on 
ong,  naked  peduncles.  It  is  greatly  improved 
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by  pardpn  eultivatlon*  Ther**  arc*  many  who 
think  ifc  Hnc^r  thim  S.  pnlmnia,  a  sporit-s  from 
Japan,  aaU  tit*t  so  riMH^nt  us  BOine  think  it  is, 
B.  arunciM,  tlie  Gtmt'K  Bt*u.rtl.  in  a  very  showy 
fipeeies found  in  rich  wtjods  on  the  Cat»kill  and 
Alh^j^hany  Mountains  and  westward ,  S,  aaiit- 
houiej*  irt  an  exfijodlngly  elegant  epeeioft  intro- 
^Juc.'otJ  from  Japan  in  IHHG.  It  diPferB  from  S. 
«?ti«dt8  in  its  €oiij(iact  habit,  snmUer  heaves, 
4ind  ah i>rter  spikes  of  llnwerr*.  which  are  of  a 
pure  white,  those  of  S.  arunrim  being  greenish 
nr  creaaiy  cohered.  It  Is  perfectly  hardy  and 
may  he  grown  to  perfection  la  any  ordinary 
border  of  deeply  tilled  soil.  ST.  utmarkit  with 
white  flowers,  is  the  Meadow  8weet,  a  native 
*>f  Britain*  S.  JiUpendula^  also  white,  and  a 
native  of  Britain,  Ib  known  as  Drop  Wort.  S. 
^tijMtniea,  sometimes  eallnd  Astilbe.  and  Hoteia 
^aponi/*a^  and  AntUba  bat'bafa,  though  best 
known  hei*e  as  SpiriEa  Jnponi^^n,  is  the  most 
useful  of  tho  gena«.  It  lH*h»ngs  to  the  horba- 
<?eous  divisiou,  ff^rms  a  jnost  beautiful,  liardy, 
border  plant  alwtut  two  fei't  in  heiglit,  with 
branehing  spikes  of  pure  white,  fentlu^r-Iike 
flowers.  This  species  is  most  extensively 
forced  for  wiuter  flowers,  and  I»  one  of  the 
plants  most  used  for  decoration  at  the  Efister 
Jiolida^^.  Altliough  it  can  be  grown  nearly 
as  well  here  as  in  Europe,  still,  at  present  the 
demand  f<n'it  is  so  great  that  our  btune-grown 
»tock  has  been  altogether  insnffle lent  to  meet 
the  demand,  and  probably  IW.CMK)  roots  are 
antjually  imported  from  England,  llolhtnd  and 
Ctermiuay.  Tho  roots  best  suited  for  pr>t 
culture  are  those  having  a  diameter  of  from 
five  to  six  int'hes.  These  are  potted  in  five 
and  six-lneh  pots  in  fall,  and  eovered  up  so 
that  they  do  not  f reesse,  but  yet  have  no  arti- 
ficial heat.  A  dry*  BheUered  spot  against  u 
south  fence  or  wall  is  best ;  thfui.  covered  with 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  leaves, they  can  be  got  at 
at  any  time  during  winter,  and  should  be  taken 
into  "a  cool  house— say  an  averfige  of  45°  at 
night — and  watered  sparingly  until  free  indlea- 
t i  t  >  n  s  of  gr<  i wt  h  are  sb  o w"  n .  W  b  e  n  w  e  1 1  r oo  te  d , 
and  the  flowor  stems  begin  to  show,  they  will 
jetand  a  higher  terapeniture,  but  at  no  tiuie 
should  it  be  hl^'her  than  65-*  at  night,  if  the 
Lest  ch_*velopnieiit  of  llower isdeslred.  It  iu  not 
very  ejisy  to  say  what  time  it  takes  the  plant 
to  be  at  Its  best  Ho  we  ring  from  the  time  it  is 
placed  iu  the  green-house ;  lience  it  is  best  to 
have  them  come  in  In  succession.  Alan  average 
of  50**  at  night  and  ten  de^n^es  higher  during 
the  day,  from  four  to  ten  weeks  will  be  reqnirefl 
to  get  the  plant  In  full  development  of  bloom. 
A  beautifully  variegated  leaved  variety  of 
S.  Japoniea  was  Introduced  into  the  United 
States  about  1805,  from  Japan,  but  It  did 
not  tiike  kindly  to  our  hot  and  dry  climate, 
and  has  now  nearly  disappeared;  but  we 
believe,  in  the  more  oongeuial  atmosphere  of 
Britain,  it  makes  a  beautiful  plant,  as,  abided 
to  its  tine  varlegali(jn»  the  Ibiwer  spikes  are 
more  dense  and  coinpa<!t  tb«n  in  the  pltiia- 
leaved  species.  Another  Spiriea»  sent  to  the 
United  States  some  ten  years  ago  from  London 
as  S>  ptUmata^  is  now  well  known,  more  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  sent  out  as  new,  and  at  a 
very  high  price,  than  as  being  of  any  special 
merit  in  itself.  The  facte  of  the  case  are,  that 
S,  pnlmcUa  had  been  introduced  Into  England 
as  early  as  1822,  end  was  to  be  found  in  every 
herbaceous  plant  eoUectton  in  Britain,  of  any 
note.    Some  one  had  probably  again  found  it 
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in  its  native  habitat,  had  not  known  of  Ita 
long  introduction,  offered  it  fiS  a  new  plant  to 
some  not  over-serupulous  or  not  too  w**ll-po6t- 
ed  nmiseryman  in  London,  and  out  it  came 
on  us  at  the  modest  price  of  half  a  guinea 
apiece,  and  sickly  little  morsels  at  that,  whlk* 
the  Htinm  plant  was  offered  with  the  same  naui«» 
in  httlf-a-dosjen  catalogues  at  one-twentietli 
the  price.  We  never  yet  have  been  able  Ut 
undei-stfLBd  this  error,  if  error  It  was,  as  it 
was  virtually  endorsed  by  a  B<*ore  of  the  lead- 
ing nurserymen  in  England,  by  their  offering 
it  as  new  in  their  catalogues,  besides  being 
described  a!id  lauded  in  several  of  the  leadlng^ 
horticultural  and  botanical  magazines  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  In  this  country.  Evidently 
the  botanist  (?)  who  collected  it  was  a  tyro  at 
his  work,  or  he  would  have  known  enough  to 
hjok  up  tho  genus,  so  as  not  to  stumble  on 
some  old  narne  for  bis  new-found  bantUng; 
but  this  he  evidently  did  not  do ;  for,  if  he  had 
looked  up  Loudon's  Encyclop«:'dla  of  Plants, 
or  any  other  of  the  more  recent  works,  he 
would  have  seen  that  S.  palmiUa  was  intrtv 
dueed  in  1822;  and  if  h6  had  carried  his  inves- 
tigations further,  he  would  have  found  that 
his  S.  palmaia  was  identical  with  that  of  1822. 
Our  exeuse  for  treating  this  matter  at  length 
Is,  that  many  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  continue  to  import  S, 
pnbmita  as  a  comparatively  new  plant,  and  yet 
at  a  high  price.  We  may  state  further,  that 
all  the  plants  of  this  division  of  the  genus 
are  unsuited  to  our  hot,  diy  climate,  unlesa 
planted  in  partial  shade. 

SpiraL     Twisted  like  a  screw. 

Bpiratitlie'ra<  From  ftpHra,  a  spiral,  and  «iii- 
tkera,  an  anther;  alluding  to  tlie  aplial  an- 
thers.    Nat.  Ord.  RutacrtP. 

fif.  odoratisHimtt^  t\u*  otdy  described  spe<?lee. 
is  a  very  handsome  Uowering.  Kweet-»centi?d, 
glabrous,  evergreen  shrub,  introduced  from 
Brai^M  in  1823.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  comf>o«t 
of  peat  and  loam,  and  is  prcipagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  half- ripened  wood* 

Spira'nthes.  Lady's  Tresses.  From  «peira^  a 
spiral,  and  arUhoii,  a  tl<»wer ;  in  allusion  to  the 
spiral  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged.    Nut.  Ord.  OrvhidaatF. 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids,  nnmlwring 
about  fifty  species.  iSr^me  require  gn»en- 
house  tr«>atment,  and  others  are  perfretly 
hardy,  herbaceous  plants.  All  the  speclea  am 
vei'>'  pretty,  but  not  of '  suitieient  merit  to 
warrant  tltelr  introduetion  into  tho  green- 
house. Of  the  hardy  s|)4'cieB,  several  are  in- 
digenous in  the  Middle  States,  three  or  four 
being  f<mivd  on  Long  Island.  The  flower» 
are  small  and  wbit*^,  pitHlueed  on  a  splmlly- 
twist/fd  spike,  by  which  the  genus  it*  en»ily 
recognised.  S,  cemiwi,  a  pretty,  native  spe- 
cies, is  very  variable  in  size,  foliage,  etc, :  tho 
common  fcjrm,  with  pure  white,  sweetr^eentod 
flowers.  Is  common  in  wet  places  in  Septera- 
l)er  and  October. 

Spire  Lily.  A  common  name  for  //r/oaniftus 
( Galton id )  co ndidifts. 

Spirone'ma.  From  Hpeira^  spiral,  and  nntat^  a 
fliament;  alluding  to  the  splrally-twtisted 
bundles  of  vessels  eontiUnlng  tho  fltaniontfi* 
Nat.  Ord.  Commdintu^t^. 

S.fragraim,  the  only  spocieB  described,  i«i  a 
robubt  growing  perennial  herb,  more  euHoaa 
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than  hondBonm,  with  largo,  oblcing-lanoeolate 
leaves  and  er€^ct,  leaflesB,  almosl  ru8ti-lik€% 
flowering  stems,  having  the  8iiiaJL,  fragrant 
llownrs  cluBt-eriHl  along  the  rigiU  branches  in 
the  axils  of  cbulTy  seaJes.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  introduced  to  cultivation  in  1830. 
Bpleenwort.    Bee  Asplenium, 

Spo'ndlaa.  Hog  Plum*  The  Greek  name  foi 
a  kind  uf  plum ;  th*)  Irult  I'esembles  a  plum. 
Nat.  Ord.  Anacardiaceai. 

A  genus  of  evorgret^n  tree  a  common  in  the 
tropics  of  both  hemlapheres,  ehiciHy  inttTeet- 
Ing  for  their  fruits.  S,  lul^a  yields  au  eat- 
able fruit,  called  Hog  Plum  in  the  West  In- 
dies. The  taste  Is  said  to  b«j  peculiar  and 
not  very  agreeable  to  Btrangerrt.  They  are 
e!di*tly  used  to  fatten  swine.  S.  duleiSt  a  na- 
tivt»  of  tlie  BtKiiety  Islands,  yields  a  fruit  the 
flavor  of  which  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
Pineapple.  The  llower  buds  of  S.  Mombin  are 
used  as  a  sweeliiK'at  with  sugar.  Several  of 
the  specilee  are  et^teemed  for  their  raedielnal 
properties,  and  tuie  or  two  are  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants. 

Sponge  Gourd.     S^je  Luffa. 

Bpoage  Tree.     ActtcUi  Famesiana, 

Sponge  Wood.    ^lS**f*hipi07iu'ne  oApera. 

Spougiole,  Spongelet.  A  term  utsed  to  denote 
the  young,  ti*iider  extreniily  of  a  root,  by 
which  it  wan  generally  supposed  iVuid  food  is 
abMirbed  froui  Uw  eartli.  It  \^  ni>vv  under- 
stood  that  the  ro<it-lmir&i  and  mtt  the  tips  i»f 
tlie  roots,  altsorb  the  tUiid  ntjurishment  that 
plants  take  in  from  the  still. 

Spoon  Floi^er.     The  genus  LahitfiiL 

Spoon  "Wood.     A  local  name  ftir  Kalmia  UUi- 

Spoon-wort.    The  genus  Cochiearia* 

Sporaugiom  and  Sporange.  From  sporn^  a 
seed,  and  agQ^ion^  a  v«>ss*d;  the  latter  wurd  Is 
sounded  as  if  sptfliefl  nmjeion,  Terms  used 
to  denote  the  small  vossels  or  cases  in  whieh 
the  spores  of  Ferns  are  produced  on  the  backs 
of  the  fronds,  in  tlje  little  brown  dots  called 
sorL 

Spore,  Sponile.  The  reproductive  body  In 
eryptoguMKMjs  plants,  analogous  to  the  sefid 
of  plueui»gam(Mis  plants. 

Spore  Case.     The  immediate  covering  of  the 

spores  of  erypti*gains. 

Sport.     A  bud  or  seed  variation. 

Spotted  Cowbane.     See  Oada  maadakL* 

Spotted  Wintergreen,  See  CHme^Ma  nwtcu- 
lata. 

Spra'guea.  Named  after  lannc  Sprague^  an 
American  b< domical  draughtsman.  Nat.  Ord. 
Porluhtraa'tr.. 

S,  nrnbrUiUa,  the  only  6pe<?les.  is  a  beautiful 
little  anrnjal,  or  biennial,  aveording  to  the 
treatment  given  it ;  from  California,  allied  to 
Ctajftonia,  The  leaves  are  all  rmlical,  and 
somewhat  succulent ;  the  flowers  ar*^f  densely 
Imbricate  in  splkos,  several  of  which  form  a 
dense  umbel  on  a  leafless  scape,  the  largo 
sepals  giving  it  an  elegant  and  singular 
aspect.  It  U  readily  grown  from  seed.  In- 
troduced lH5y. 

Spreading.  Having  a  graduiilly  outward  di- 
rection, as  petals  from  the  ovary. 


Spreke'lia  Namt^d  after  X>r.  SprrkrL  a  Ger* 
jnnii  botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Amnrytlifliu'ew, 

S.  /orrwoHW^Kimti,  ctuiinumly  known  as 
ArfutryUiM  fornumiHHima,  or  Jacobteun  Llly» 
the  only  described  s[ji*eies  of  thiw  genu*,  is 
a  bulbous  plant,  with  splendid  dark  scarlet 
dowers.  It  is  ealled  JiicobtBan  on  a^-count  of 
the  brllUant  .searlet  of  its  llowers,  whieh  the 
Spaniards  in  Peru  thought  resembled  tlio 
scarlet  swords  worn  by  t  he  knights  uf  the  or- 
der of  8t.  James  (JaeoUf usj.  These  bulbs 
succeed  well  planted  in  tbe  open  border  in 
May.  They  produce  their  tlt>wers  in  June» 
and  the  bulbs  ripen  off  by  tail,  when  they 
should  be  t^iken  up  and  dried  with  the  tops 
on,  and  stored  in  a  dry  rootu  free  from  frost, 
until  time  for  planting  out  again.  They  ai-e 
desirable  for  p<>t  culture,  or  for  gnnving  in 
glasses  Like  Hyat^inths,  requiring  tiie  same 
culture,  and  are  Increased  by  offsets.  They 
are  natives  of  Guatemala,  and  were  intro- 
duced in  KiSS. 

Spring  Beauty.  A  local  name  for  Clayt€mia, 
which  see. 

Spring  Bell.  A  common  name  for  SiMyrin- 
ch  i  II  m  gra  nd iftorum . 

Spring  SnowHake.     See  Leuayjum  t'ertium, 

Spnice.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus  AbieSf 
which  see. 

Spni'cea.  Named  after  Mr.  Sjyruce^  who  dis- 
covered Um  phmt  on  the  shures  of  the  Aiua« 
zon,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro.  Nat. 
Onl.  RubM4*4i(p. 

A  handsome,  tall,  bushy  stirub,  bearing  large, 
yidlnwish,  cream-i-ohired  lU>wers»  in  dense 
tprmliml  panicles,  with  a  fine  scent  of  vanilla. 
It  1&  ticldom  found  in  ouitivutlon. 

Spur  A  hollow  tubular  extension  of  some  part 
of  a  tlower,  usually  nectarilerous;  as  in  the 
calvx  of  the  Larksfiur  and  the  corolla  of  the 
Violet. 

Spurge.    The  genus  Supharbia, 

Spurge  Iiaurel.     Daphru'  iMureola. 

Spurge  Nettle,     \  common  name  foi  JairQphn 

Spurge  Olive.  A  popular  name  for  Daphne 
Mezfrt'um. 

Spurred  Butterfly  Pea.    S^e  CMrostma. 

Spurred  Gentian.     Haknia  di^/kxa, 

Bpurrey,    The  genus  Sperguia, 

Squamate,  Squamose.  Scaly;  covered  with 
small,  seale-like  leaves. 

Sguarrose.  When  b^Hlies  are  rough  with 
spread! Jig  and  projecting  processes.  Itubri- 
catcd  bracts,  scales,  or  leaves  are  said  to  be 
Squarrose  when  their  tips  are  pointed  and 
very  spreading  or  recurved. 

Squasli.  (CururbUa  mt'lopepo,]  The  history  of 
the  Squash  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  any 
(kther  vegetable  of  ettual  lmp(»rtance  In  the 

farden.  It  was  found  In  cultivntlon  by  the 
udiaus  on  the  Ishmd  of  Nantucket  by  the 
earliest  settlers ;  there  was,  however*  but  one 
kind,  the  small,  wrtrted  Pumpkin,  From  this 
peculiar  variety  the  common  Field  Pumpkin 
is  BupposcHl  to  have  orlglnaUnl.  S<»veral  vari- 
eties have  been  introdueed  from  South  Amer- 
ica, and  among  them  the  Mammoth  Squasli 
from  Valparaiso,  the  seed  of  w*hlch  was  sent 
here  by  G^mmoilore  Perry.  Several  other  of 
our  best  sorts  ha^'e  been  received  from  the  1*0 
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and  the  West  Indies ;  thoir  parflntage^  hf>w^ 
**ver,  is  entirely  unknown.  A  large  iiuniht"! 
of  varieties  are  grown  under  distiuttivu 
names,  many  ot  which  are  eross-broeds.  Tlie 
popular  summer  varietieia  are  White  and  YnL 
low  Bush  and  Snuinier  Crookneek.  For  fall 
and  winter,  Hubbaid^  Essex  Hybrid,  Marl>lo- 
head  and  Mamniuth  Chili.  Mos^t  of  the  win- 
ter varieties,  if  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  at  a 
tom|)L'rature  ot  about  forty  degrees*  will  keep 
until  May.  They  require  well  manured  greund 
to  succeed  well,  wjth  generally  some  speidal 
luanure  in  the  hills.  For  the  bush  sorts  three 
to  four  feet  apart  is  suflleient,  but  the  run 
ning  sort*>  require  to  be  from  dtx  to  eiglit  foot 
apart. 

Squaw  Root.    See  CofwpholU, 

Squaw  Weed.     Seneeio  aureun. 

Squill     See  SciUa, 

Squill,  Striped.  A  common  name  for  Pwick- 
kin in  HeilJ iuulea . 

Squirrel  Corn,    See  Dicentra  Ct^nadejisis. 

Squirrel  Tail  Grass.     Sen  Ilonkum, 

Squirting  Cucumber.     Et'baUtum  Elaterium. 

fitaaMa.  Named  aftt^r  Martin  Stanf,  a  eorre- 
bpondt*nt  of  Linmt*us.     Nat.  Urd.  JtirmdaceiB. 

A  genuB  of  green-house  slirybs,  iiiueh  re- 
sembling Heaths  or  Epaeris,  natives  of  the 
Cttpe  of  Good  Hope.  The  dowers  intermixed 
with  chaffy  eeales  are  arranged  in  sln^vy 
heads  with  numerous  wliito  liraets.  S,  giu- 
tinosa,  the  best  known  species,  thrives  best  in 
a  eompost  of  sandy  peat  and  loaiu,  and  la^  in- 
creased by  enttiugs  of  the  young  wood. 

Bta'chys,  Hedge  Nettle.  From  Hfackgs,  a  spike ; 
their  luauner  of  dowering.  Nat.  Ord.  Labi' 
aiiE. 

A  genus  of  shrubby  and  herbaeeouB  plaotB, 
common  throughout  the  United  States  aad 
Europe.  Niuie  of  the  species  has  any  special 
merit,  except  6\  lamita,  whlcti  is  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  formation  of  white 
lines  UfV  ribbon  borders  or  massing;  it  is 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Stachytarphe^ta.  From  atachys,  a  spike*  and 
tarphif»,  thick;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the  In- 
rtor<*scenee.  A  genua  of  Vpfbe^tacefE,  consist- 
ing of  aromatie  herbs,  t^hrul^s,  or  sub-shrubs, 
natives  for  the  most  part  t>f  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical America.  S.  JumairenMis  Is  possessed 
of  remarkable  niedhMnat  virtues,  aceoixling  to 
the  Brazilians,  and  the  leaves  of  this  species 
and  8,  mutubilin  are  used  to  adulterate  tea, 
and  In  Austria  they  are  sold  under  the  name 
of  Brazilian  Ten.  The  shrubi>Y  sorts  are 
easily  Increased  by  cuttings,  and  the  annual 
species  by  seeds. 

Stachyu'nia.  From  Marhya,  a  ftpike,  and  cmra, 
a  tail;  in  all  union  to  the  shape  of  the  Catkinfi. 
Nat.  Ord.  TcmMttf£fnia(*rm, 

A  genus  consisting  of  only  two  species  of 
half-hardy,  glabrous  shrubs,  one  being  Japan- 
ese, the  other  Himalayan,  S,  prtBCOje  pro- 
duces Its  vol hiwlsh-green  flowers  in  great  pro- 
fusion before  the  leaves  are  unfolded,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  wood.  Introduced  from  Japan  in  1S64. 

Stadnaa'nnia.  In  honor  of  M.  Stadmann,  a 
German  botanical  traveler,  Kat»  Ord.  Sap- 
indace<E, 

A  genus  of  lofty-growing  tr*-»e8»  with  large, 
showy    leaves,    natives    of    Australia.      The 
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epecles  have   been  unit4>d  with   Cupcmia  by 
modern  botanisjl^s. 

Staff  Tree.    See  C^Umtrm, 

Stage.    Hee  Table. 

Stagger  Buab.     Androtneda  Mariana, 

Stag's  Horn  Fern.     See  Plati/cerium  alekormi$ 

Stag  a  Horn  Sumacli.  A  common  name  for 
Rhu^  tt/phitut. 

Stalk.  The  stem  or  support  to  an  ot^^an,  aa 
the  petif>lo  of  a  leaf,  the  peduncle  or  p4tKllcel 
of  a  tlowor,  etc. 

Stamen.  That  organ  of  the  flower  which  con- 
tnins  the  jjollen. 

Standard.  The  fifth  petal  of  n  pnpilioniiceoiis 
thiwer. 

Standing  Cypreafl.     See  Ipomopitmt 

Stange'ria.  Named  aftor  ^yittia1n  Slander,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  NataU  who  died  in  1Ko4.  A 
remarkable  genus  of  CycAuiticta\  quite  di^btinct 
from  any  other  of  the  order  in  its  Fern-like 
foliage.  8.  paradoxa,  the  oniy  species,  a 
Natal  plant  with  a  thi<-k*  napiform  trunk, 
is  closely  related  to  Encephalarttm  In  struc- 
tural characters,  but  differs  remarkably  in 
habit  and  foliage. 

Stanho'pea.  In  eorapllmont  to  Earl  8tank4jp€. 
Nat.  Urd.  OrchUiiict'iF. 

A  very  beautiful  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids, 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  flowers, 
curious  in  f<irm  and  rhjhly  colored,  and  also  for 
their  singular  habit  of  throwing  the  Hower- 
stem  from  the  base  of  the  psuedtk-bulbs  lu  a 
downward  direction.  When  ttrst  intri»duced 
(18;i0)  the  plants  were  placed  in  pots  In  the  usual 
manner,  and  were  supposed  to  be  difllcuit  to 
flower,  until  the  aceidentat  breaking  of  a  pot 
exposf»d  the  flowersj>erishing  in  the  soil  be- 
neath the  plants.  This  circumstance  led  to 
the  prevalent  method  of  growing  them  Id 
bfkskets  made  of  suitdi  sticks  <jf  Cetlnr,  Locust, 
or  other  woods  not  liable  to  decay,  which, 
being  op*3n  at  intiTvals,  allows  the  flower- 
spikes  to  protrude  in  their  natural  position. 
Baskets  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  six  inches  deep  are  sufficiently  large  for 
well-grown  specimens.  The  stdl  should  be 
leaf-mould  and  sphagnum  moss,  aliout  one- 
fourth  of  the  latter,  with  small  pieces  of  char- 
coal intermixed  for  perfect  drainage,  8onie 
Buceessfut  growers  use  only^  the  mo«**  and 
charcoal  or  potsherds,  Btanhopeas  require 
plenty  of  water  while  growing.  The  moss 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  everyday,  and  a 
slight  syringing,  or  what  is  better,  a  dens*> 
application  of  steam  evei^j'  night  and  morning. 
Most  of  the  8pecii*s  make  two  growths  in  a 
year,  and  with  proper  management,  will  also 
bloom  twice:  but  some  care  is  requin?d  to 
have  the  latter  growth  duly  formed  lM>fore 
the  winter  sets  in,  or  there  is  much  danger  of 
their  rotting.  If  an  active  growth  can  be 
started  about  the  first  of  February,  the  firit 
pseudo-t>u lbs  will  be  formed,  and  the  flowers 
fully  perfected  In  May,  wldch  leaves  good 
time  to  complete  the  second  fioworing.  A 
temperature  of  from  70^  to  85°  will  grow 
them  liest,  and  for  the  winter,  ornisUng  perttjd. 
from  55**  to  (JO*"  is  su  flic  lent.  They  do  not  r^ 
quire  to  be  frequently  shifted,  but  when  thU 
is  done  the  plant  should  be  put,  ba.*.ket  and 
all,  into  u  larger  one,  as  it  Is  Impoeslble  to  re 
move  them    without  serioua    injury  to  tho 
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r<»ot^,  S,  BiiCfi.phahtA,  S.  tiffrma  guperba,  S, 
Martinnat  S.  gramiiftora  and  S.  Wardinna^ 
are  Ann»n|<  the  ilnost  if^pei-ies  of  thia  genu6. 
Tiu?y  are  iue reaped  by  division. 

Sta^twla  formosa.  A  native  of  the  Caracoai^. 
la  a  higldy  onuuuentai  Btove-hoimn  plant  with 
white  fragrant  Jiuvvtn"^  threo  to  four  iiRihort 
in  iength.  The  gnuut*  is  now  placed  by  many 
boiaaiB  t B  u  n de  r  Poaoqiu  ria . 

Stape'lla.  Namod  by  Linnffius  after  Bo*ieriM 
Stapel,  H  pliysidaii  of  Aiustenlariuiuilcctinnu?n- 
tatof  ou  Theoplirustus.  Nat.  Ord,  Asclepia- 
dacem. 

This  Is  n  genns  of  very  curious  greon-hoviee 
plants,  with  tshtrwy,  star-like  tlowers  pmeeed- 
ing  from  the  b^t-sf^,  whieli  smell  &o  iau€h  lilte 
carrion  ttiat  (lies  iiave  been  linown  to  lay  Ibeir 
eggs  upon  tliera*  A  a  these  plants  ai"e  vejy 
[&ucculent|  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  if  tJit*y  ari> 
grown  In  riclj  soii  or  receive  too  mueh  wati^r. 
They  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  wlii<di 
should  bo  laid  on  the  Bhelt  for  two  or  three 
days  to  ^lirivid  beforo  they  are  plant^'d.  All 
the  Stapellas  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Gooil 
Hope.  The  flowers  are  very  singular  as  well 
as  sliowy,  and  would  be  highly  prized  were  It 
not  for  their  olTensive  odor ;  but  notwitlistand- 
iiig»  they  are  very  in  teres  ting  plants,  and  tln> 
odor  i^  of  no  long  continuauce.  They  were 
first  introduced  in  1710. 

Staphy'lea.  Bladder  Nut.  Abridgf»d  from 
Staph  fiUidendron,  its  anr*ient  nain<',  from 
staph tfle,  a  bunch,  and  dendron,  a  tree;  the 
tlowera  and  fruit  aro  disposed  in  eludtere, 
Nat.  Orii.  Sapimlne^m, 

A  ffenus  of  denidnoua  shrubs,  which  are 
widely  dispersed.  One  Bpecles,  S.  trifoliaia. 
Indigenotis  in  the  United  States,  is  a  hiimb 
some  shrub,  with  terminal  pauiidfs  of  white 
flowerSi  produe+nl  in  May»  8.  Colchica  Is  an 
exoollent  fiiibjVct  for  early  forcbig;  plant*  In 
small  pots  producing  a  dozen  or  more  spikes 
of  beautiful  whito^  fragrant  llowers.whieh  will 
last  in  pi*rfection  at  least  three  weeks. 

Staphylea'ceae,     A  sub-order  of  Sfipindiicenf. 

Star- Apple.    The  genus  ChrtfMophtfllum, 

Star  FloTwrer.  Trirnfalui  Amerii^atm  ;  the  namr* 
l»  also  applif'd  to  several  8t>eoies  of  A«i^'r, 
8temb€rgia  and  TfUelki. 

Star  Oraaa.    See  Hypoxia. 

Star  Hyacinth.     Scillaanvy^na, 

Star  of  Bethlehem.    St^e  Ornithogahtm, 

Star  of  Night.  A  <!oramoTi  name  for  Cluina 
roAea. 

Star  Thifltle.     Ctmiautea  Cafcitrapa. 

Star- wort.     A  eommon  name  for  A^ter  and  Siel^ 

Staphy'leae.     A  tribe  of  Sapindttee<t, 
Sta'tice.      S<>a    Lavnnder,    Marsh    Boacmary. 
From  statiktm,  astringent;  in  allusion  to  the 
powerful  astringeney  of  eonie  of  the  species. 
Nat*  Ord.  PiumbaginficefS. 

Singular  plant H,^  the  foot^etalkaof  the  flowers 
of  which  are  colored  so  as  to  reaemble  flowers, 
while  the  real  flowers  are  the  white  part  at 
the  extremity  of  the  purple.  The  liand&omest 
species  belonging  to  the  genus  is  S.  nrfrorwi,  a 
native  of  the  Canaries,  which  Isftulte  shrubby. 
This  S|thniflid  plaitt  should  have  pl**nty  of 
room  for  its  roots,  and  thus,  wlien  there  is 
©ot  a  conservatory  for  It  to  be  plant*>d  In,  It 
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does  better  in  the  open  bonier  with  a  slight 
protection  during  winter,  than  in  a  pot  in  a 
green-iionse.  S,  nmcrophylla  and  its  variety', 
S.  Halfordi,  are  exceedingly  useful  In  the 
conserv'atory  or  greenhouse,  their  clear  white 
flowers  contrnatliig  well  witix  the  doep  blue 
bracts.  They  are  v^ry  fn?e  flowering,  and 
succeed  well  in  good  turfy  loam  with  a  little 
well  rotted  cow  manure  ami  Band  niixcil  with 
it.  They  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  during 
the  early  spring  months.  8.  Suworowit  a 
recent  i!i  trod  net  ion  from  Turkestan,  ia  a 
sinkingly  b+Tautiful,  hardy  annual^  with  pretty 
lllac-eolored  tkiwers,  produced  in  dense 
branched  spikes.  The  common  kinds  of 
Statlce  are  generally  increased  by  seeda  or 
l>y  dividing  the  root,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  plenty  of  space,  as  they  are  easily 
ktlied  wht'U  crowded  by  other  plants.  S.  Lim- 
onium^  Sea  Thrifty  the  only  ap^^cles  that  Is  a 
native  of  this  country,  Is  common  In  salt 
marshes  along  the  southern  coast,  and  is 
gathered  in  consldei-able  quantities  for  making 
winter  bouquets, 

Stau^ntonia.  In  honor  of  Sir  George  StamUont 
Bart.,  who  lntr<>ibn;ed  numerous  plants  from 
China.     Nat,  Orti,  LardmibcUacecB, 

This  genus  consists  of  Imt  two  known 
ppecies,  both  woody  climbing  shrubs,  frtim 
China  and  Japan.  The  llowers  are  produced 
from  the  axils  <*f  the  leaves,  and  are  white 
and  fragrant.  The  I'iants  are  of  easy  culture, 
but  of  no  special  interest,  excepting  In  botan- 
ical CO  I  lections. 

Staura'nthera,  From  alauros,  a  cross,  and 
anthera,  an  arrther;  tlie  anthers  cohere  In  the 
form  of  a  cross.     Nat.  Ord.  GetmeraceKZ, 

A  small  gennsof  stove-hotise  fdants,  nath^es 
of  the  East  Indies  and  tiic  Malayan  ArchipcH- 
ag<->.  S.  grandifoUa,  tho  only  8pecit?s  intni- 
duced,  has  vory  pretty  llowers  about  an  inch 
long,  the  corolla  tube  whit**,  tinged  with 
purple  and  pah^  yellow.  It  thrives  In  a  mix- 
ture of  loam  and  sandy  peat»  and  is  proi>agaU*d 
hv  cuttings.    Introduced  from  Moulmein  In 

Staurosti'gina.  From  SUmrm,  a  cross,  and 
Htiffma,  a  stigma;  in  allusion  to  the  cross,  or 
star^shapt'd  stignios.     Nat.  Ord,  AroidtHT, 

A  small  gi^nus  of  tuberous,  stolon  If  erous, 
stove-hr»use  plants,  natives  of  tro|»ical  .\merlca, 
Thtdr  leaves  are  mutdi  tlivided  and  are  borne 
on  long  petloh'S.  They  require  ^  season  of 
rest,  during  which  the  plants  should  be  very 
sparingly  watered.  There  are  over  six  species 
Introduced,  but  they  are  seldom  found  in 
cultivation, 

Stairesacre.  The  arrld,  emiHIc- purgative  seeds 
ot  Delphhntttn  Sttiphi^tnujrui, 

Steeple  Bush.  A  common  name  for  Spiregu 
tffm4*nttmfi* 

SteUa^ria.  Cblckweed,  Star  Wort.  Tromsif^Ua, 
a  star;  tho  Ihjwcrs  are  star-like*  Nat,  Ord. 
Carifoph}iHac*'€e. 

With  the  exception  of  8,  Holost€4t,  a  pretty 
little  white,  early  spring  flower,  this  genus  Is 
a  family  of  weeds  of  thi>  most  troublesome 
character.  There  are  sev*>rai  speiiles  intlige- 
uousin  this  country,  all  well  known.  S.  i/w<fia, 
common  Chlckwet^d,  is  the  most  troublesome 
weed  of  the  garden«  particularly  la  the  fall 
months. 

Stellate.    Star-shaped. 
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Stem.  Th«  asconfUng  ax^is  of  a  plant,  from 
which  leaves,  Ilowers  liEcl  Iruit  are  de- 
vc4opod» 

Stena'ctia.  Probably  frotn  Mene,  narrow,  and 
aktin,  a  Huiibt*firii ;  from  tlm  narrow  and  sun- 
Itkt?  ray  HI  of  Ui«  expuiiticd  llower.     Nut.  Ord. 

A  small  genus  of  on^i't-braritjhfMl  herbs, 
nativoB  of  NortJi  Am*^rk'a,  Northern  India, 
etc*,  wilh  ebowy  white»  vlolpt  or  li^^ht  |uir- 
ple  flowt.-rs.  Tbi^  ((enns  iB  now  Included  atj  a 
section  of  Krifjtron, 
Stenanthe'ra.  From  FtcnoH,  naiTOw,  and  anth- 
era,  im  anther;  llin  lllaii»*.'ntK  am  broad<:?r  Ihwii 
thn  anthers,  which  Laust^H  tbo  latter  to  ttppt*ar 
narrow,     Nat*  Urd.  Kpatirkiai^ea:. 

A  fienus  of  two  sp^'cies  of  beauUful  ever- 
grf^en  shrulis,  boib  natives  of  AuHtralui,  with 
almost  sessile  red  flowers,  often  crowded  nt 
the  base  of  the  branehlets.  Like  ul!  other 
plants  of  this  order,  the  roota  are  very  ttne 
and  impatient  of  the  applli-atioa  of  mueh 
water»  consequently  ampio  drainnge  innst  be 
provider!  in  the  pote,  PropagatetJ  liyenttingB 
of  the  half-ripened  wood.  Syn.  Af*trohma. 
Ste'iila,  From  i*k*m)M  narrow;  In  allusion  to 
the  form  of  the  pollen  iua.H.ses*  Nat.  Ord. 
Orch  idacea. 

A  binidl  ik'f'nus  of  vory  handsome  epiphytjd 
Orehidfo,  rudive.s  of  New  Grenada,  Coluinbia 
and  Peru.  B.fimbrUiht  ih  a  very  showy  plant, 
The  leavoa  are  lon^',  narrow  and  dark  green; 
tlie  Howers  are  l>right  yellow,  w^ith  a  paler  lip. 
beautifully  spott*»d  with  earmliie.  and  are  pro- 
duced oil  Blender  scapes.  Thi-re  are  one  or 
two  other  species  under  cultivation*  Propa- 
gated iiy  diviHlon, 

Stenoca'rpiif.  Flretree  or  Tullji-tree  of 
Qu*M*nBland*  From  utejtoH,  narrctw,  and  karpo^, 
fruit;  the  fruit  being  long  and  thin.  Nat. 
Oi'd.  FroteaertF, 

S,  Cimnimjhami,  a  tree  but  rnrely  met,  ex* 
ceptjng  if!  botanieul  eollections,  iw  one  of  the 
nobb*stand  most  interesting  trees  in  culti* 
vatbin.  It  is  a  lofty  tree,  ]>roducing  iti=5  dark 
yelb)W  nr  orange-eolored  flower?*  in  terminal 
or  axillary  ehmters,  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
In  general  appearanee  it  rej^emblea  the  ever- 
green Oaks.  It  requires  considerable  age  be- 
fore it  will  flower  in  the  green-house,  but 
when  that  age  is  reaebetl,  there  is  no  shrub 
or  t  r*  -em  o  re  p  r  o  I  i  li  c  o  r  bea  u  1 1  f  u  b  In  trod  u  ce  d 
from  Mer*'ton  Bay  1H34).  Syn.  Stenocarptm 
and  AgnoHtiiH  ainnutua, 

Stenochi'Ius.  From  efenoa,  narrow,  and  cheiloM^ 
a  lip ;  alluiliag  to  the  narrow  lip  of  the  flower, 
Nat.  Ord.  Mj^ttporacem. 

A  genus  of  green-house,  evergreen  Austra- 
lian shrubs,  with  alternate  leaves  and  red, 
searlet,  or  yellow  flowers.  They  thrive  best 
In  a  eompost  of  sandy  loam  and  peat,  and  are 
readily  lucnmsed  byeuttings*  This  genus  is 
placed  by  Boutham  and  Hooker  under  Eremo- 
phila, 

StenochlsB^na.  From  sienot^t  d  arrow,  and 
chtaTna,  a  cloak ;  in  reference  to  the  arrange- 
luent  of  the  sorL     Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem, 

A  genus  of  Ferns  having  twi>formed  frcmds, 
the  sterile  ones  pinnate,  the  fertile  ones  con- 
tracted, ami  either  pinnate  or  lu-pinnaU*,  borne 
on  scandent  rhizome*.  Th**y  are  nritivoH 
principally  of  Imlia  and  the  Paeitle  Isflands, 
Thougli  vei-y  distinct  loLJking,  this  genus  in 
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now  Included  under  Acroatichnm  and  Lamar 
by  many  botanists, 

Steuoine'sann,     From  8teno»,  narrow,  ami 
son,  the  middle;  the  flowers  CMUtracted  io  the 
mhldle*     Nat*  Ord*  Amari/Uidarem, 

A  gentii,  of  very  pretty*  half- hardy  Soutli 
Anierienn  bulbs,  with  orange,  scarlet  and  yel- 
low flowers,  in  umbels  on  a  slender  S4.*ape 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  out  in  early  spiring 
in  a  moist  situation,  and  they  will  so*in  come 
Into  flower.  They  are  propagat*»d  by  offsetA 
and  require  perfect  rest  during  wiuter*  In- 
troduced from  Peru  in  1843, 

Steoorhy'Dchus*  A  genus  of  terrestrial  Or- 
chids, now  included  under  SpiranlHej*. 

Stenota'phrum*  Atastrrilian  BufTala  Gross. 
From  Metutd^  narrow,  and  ttipkron,  a  treiteh; 
referring  to  the  cavities  in  the  rachis  In  whieli 
the  spikelets  are  seau^d.  Nat.  Ord.  Gramif^ 

A  small  genus  of  cn^eplng,  rmlicant  gras^^es, 
inhabiting  tropical  regions,  mostly  near  th<r 
sea.  S.  Ameriamum,  the  only  species  In  cul- 
tivation, is  a  curious  perennial  gra-^s,  with 
flattened  stems  and  leaves*  A  variegated 
variety  luis  lea\'es  two  t*»  four  Inches  long, 
freely  strip'Hl  with  creamy  white,  and  Is  ah 
exceflenb  basket  plant.  It  is  kn4»wn  in  oulfi- 
vation  as  Stephtinvphomm  glahrum  varir^iitum, 

Stephaua'ndra.  Fmm  Atephanos^  a  crown,  and 
aner,  androH^  a  male;  alluding  to  tiie  dispojsi- 
tbui  ctf  the  ^^tamenl^.     Nat.  On].  RuHttfvtE, 

iS.^/!*\rHOHft.  the  only  described  spiHies,  la  m 
hardy,  di'eiduous  shruii,  with  sttotll  whitt 
flowers,  in  onrymbose  ra<;erucs  or  paidcl*^ 
Introilnced  from  Japan  in  1870.  It  is  cb»«^ely 
allied  lo  ttie  shrubby  Spireas,  and  is  propa- 
gated by  cuttings. 

Btepha^nia.  Named  In  honor  of  ProfeMwjr  F. 
Stfiphun,  of  Moscow,     Nat.  Ord.  Atenigpcrma* 

A  small  genus  of  climbing  plants,  native 
tropical  Asia,  Africa  und  Australia,  Tb*i  i 
eles  are  well  wfirtb  cultivating  on  account 
the  beauty  of  their  yellow  or  orange-ccdon^ 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  simple  or  com- 
pound umbels.  They  thrive  in  a  eoropo&t  of 
sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  are  readily  In* 
creased  by  cuttings. 

S*^epIiaiio'coma  From  Affpfconoii,  a  cro^vn,  and 
koiiw,  hair;  referring  to  the  crown-like  pap- 
pus*    Nat.  Ord.  CkympoaUm. 

S,  mrduoidrn,  the  only  species.  Is  a  Thlstl**- 
like  herb,  with  yellow  flower  heafl&  latro- 
duced  from  Ho  nth  Africa  in  1864;  known  also 
as  StobiTa  HpluErocephata* 

Bt3phaiiopho'nim.    See  Stmoiaphyrunu 

Stephanophy'sum.  From  ftt/^hanos^  a  crown, 
and  phifsa,  a  bladder;  alluding  to  the  inflo> 
rescence.     Nat.  Ord.  Acantkacfts, 

A  genus  of  tropical  herbaceous  plants^ 
natives  of  Central  America  and  AfHcn*  Thi? 
flowers  are  mostly  scarlet,  pniduce*!  in  axil- 
lary clusters.  They  are  vet^  rarely  culti- 
vated. This  genus  is  often  included  witli 
Rwllia, 

Stephaua'ti*.      Mailagasrar   Chnplet    FT 
Madagascar  Jasmine.  Fr<un  f«fi!pAaacM»,a  • 
ami  ohH,  eared  ;  the  ear-tike  pro**e«ise6  imi  l,,- 
crown  of  the  stamens.    Nat.  Ord.  ABfiepia- 
dsu^'tE, 

These    noble    grf»im-h"uee    cllmb<*r«( 
with  great  freediuu  whun   allowed  S4ii| 
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root  room,  Th*»y  may  f^itlier  be  plan  tod  in 
the  border  of  the  houHe  aii<l  trained  over  tlte 
pillurs  and  roof,  or  placed  in  a  largo  pot  Lav- 
InK  ft  gootl^Hijsed  trellis  attached  t^  it.  In 
«Uher  position  the  ofteet  produced  by  their 
d**f*p  greeiiami  ample,  Ue&hy  leaves,  enrielied 
by  nmneroua  chit^ters  of  pure  white,  waxy 
flowers,  x^,  peHmpj^*  unsurpasfifd.  The  itow- 
ens  of  S.  Jforiimmiti  have  a  hlronK,  deli  clous 
perfume,  and  are  nuieh  valued  by  tlie  bou(|uet' 
makers.  'I  his  wpecies  was  introihieeii  from 
Madagascar  in  1h:J0.  and  is  the  only  one  jjeii^ 
erally  eultivated.  It  is  niueh  subject  to  the 
Inaect  known  a>?  Mealy  Bu^,  nnd  to  Iteep  it  in 
health  this  inneet  must  be  sponged  off  the 
Btemn  and  leaves  as  so<m  as^  it  Is  seen.  Prop- 
iigat*Hi  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

fit epheiiso' Ilia*  A  garden  name  of  Piusnicopiw- 
rium,  more  correetly  Sta^etiaonia. 

Sterco'Iia.  From  StercuUim,  a  god,  derived 
from  tflercuH,  dung;  the  Howe rs  and  leaves  of 
some  of  the  species  are  ft^tid*     Nat.  Ord.  Ster- 

A  genus  of  considerable  extent,  widely  dis- 
persed through  the  tropics  of  buth  hemi- 
spheres, oeciirring  m(»st  abundantly,  however, 
in  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands,  more  tsparing- 
iy  In  America  and  Africa,  and  rarely  In  Aus- 
tralia. Ni^arly  all  Ihe  species  are  trees,  some- 
times of  considerable  Bize.  The  seeds  or  iiute 
of  some  of  the  specieB  are  edible.  S,  tmm9 
fields  a  valuable  gum,  and  hagn  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  rice  and  nther  merchandise  are 
mode  from  S.  viilfmn  by  soaking  Jogs  of  the 
trunk  or  lar^'e  branches  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  Mtripping  oft  tlie  bark  entire  and  sewing 
up  tliu  bottoms.  S*  rniteMriH^  the  Bottle  Tree 
of  Australia,  introduced  to  cultivallon  in  1H80 
under  the  name  of  Deitiherheu  ntpeMtrit*,  forms 
a  pretty  green- house  siirub,  the  trunk  often  I 
swelling  to  a  large  size — whence  the  common 
name.  Several  other  species  are  In  oulti-  i 
vatlon  and  are  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Sterculia'ceaB.  A  natural  or<ier  of  soft- wooded 
herbs,  shrwhs,  or  trees,  njostly  natives  of  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  i-ontain  an 
abuiiflaitt  iTiueila|f€?  combined  in  the  f>Id  bark 
of  the  wi»ody  species,  with  a  bitter  astringent 
matter,  and  *ire  emetics  and  stimulants.  From 
the  dried  and  split  cotyledons  of  the  seeds  of 
Theohrottia  nwao,  Citocolate  is  manufa«'tureib 
To  this  onler  also  beb>ng  the  Baobab  Tree, 
Adatmoftia  dltfifntit ;  lh<»  Silk-cotton  Tri'*-,  Bow- 
baag  Otibti;  and  tijr*  Durion  Tree,  Durio  Zehp* 
ihimm,  the  fruit  of  which  is  highly  esteemed. 
These  may  be  named  uh  examples  of  the 
character  of  the  tirder,  vvhh'h  contains  aU« ml 
forty -six  genera,  and  over  five  hundred 
B^ieciea. 

Sterile.  Barren.  A  male  or  staminate  (lower 
is  eommoidy  said  to  be  sterile. 

Steripho'ma.  From  Meriphoma,  a  fouridation  ; 
in  aliuslofi  to  the  large  fruit  stalk.  Nat.  Ord, 
CapparidatHW, 

A  genus  of  shnibby  plants,  natives  of  Peru, 
New  (Jrenada,  Vent'zuela,  and  tlie  Trinity 
Islands.  The  flower*^  Jire  I  urge  and  showy, 
borm^  in  terminal  raeemes  with  thick  peiiuii- 
cli»«.  S.  viromoitirM  (Cleome-like|,  the  only 
6p«K'let£  yet  in  eultlvation,  Is  well  worth  growl- 
ing f<»r  the  brauty  n{  its  yellow  tlower*..  It 
was  iutniductnl  from  Cara^  eas  in  1)1*2^,  and  is 
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propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood. 
Hyn.  Stej*hunia* 

Stenibe'rgia.  Mount  Etmv  Lily.  Named  in 
honor  of  Count  Catipttr  SUMfihmj,  a  eeU»brat«xl 
Gernmn  bolanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Amaryitidttcnr, 

This  genus  is  usually  known  as  Amart^llhi 
lutra,  au<i  is  sold  as  such  by  the  seedsmen. 
There  are  only  a  few  species,  and  but  little 
diffenmce  between  them ;  none  that  an  afua^ 
teur  would  be  Mkely  to  notice.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy,  and  flower  in  the  autumn 
befnre  the  leaves  start.  The  flowers  are  pure 
golden  yellow,  much  like  a  Crocus,  but  larger, 
and  the'  petjda  more  fleshy.  lu  the  latitude 
of  New  York  the  bolbs  should  have  a  generous 
covering  of  salt  hay  or  eoarse  litter  before  the 
ground  freezes  hanl  In  the  om-ly  winter.  They 
are  Tiutivi^s  of  the  south  of  Euroi>eand  Africa, 
Introduced  in  Ib^Cu 

Steu'dnera.  Named  atter  Dr.  Sifminer,  of  Gor- 
litii,  a  German  tHitanibt.  Nat,  Ord,  Aroidem, 
A  small  genus  of  stove-house  perennials, 
closely  allied  to  Cf>lt»i^*i&ia.  S.  cohcwtimfolia, 
and  its  variety,  S.  e.  discoJor^  are  the  only 
memliers  of  this  genus  yet  Introduced.  Like 
many  plants  of  the  same  family  they  require 
a  moist,  warm  atmosphere  when  growing?, 
and  a  season  of  rest,  when  water  must  be 
almost  entirely  withheld.  Thny  were  Intro- 
dueed  from  Burmah  in  1874,  and  muv  be  in- 
i-reosed  by  suckers,  or  by  division  of  the  root- 
stock. 

Stevenso^nla.  Named  for  Governor  Stevenson, 
at  one  time  governor  of  the  Island  cif  Mauri- 
tius and  its  dependencies.     Nat.  Ord.  Palmcb' 

S*  grandifniiit  Is  a  synonym  of  the  Palm 
described  *is  Phi^nicxyphorium  SchpUarnm.  It 
Is  also  known  *is  Arera  Sf^fyllarum  and 
Astrocartfum  Borm^iiftinum.  (See  Ph(Enico- 
pharmm.) 

St e' via.  In  honor  of  I^ter  James  Etitev(\  M^D.^ 
Prof«»Hsor  of  Botany  at  Valencia.  Nat.  Ord, 
CwnpoMiitB, 

A II  e  \  te  iirtive  genus  of  green-house  pei-^nn  ials, 
m^arl^all  natives  of  Mexico,  und  chlelly  white- 
flowered.  S.  coiapacta^  earlydlowering,  and  8. 
serratn  are  grown  in  tar^e  quantities  by  the 
florists  of  New  York  for  cut  llovvcrs  for  I'arly 
winter  use.  Prof.  Gray,  in  **  Field  and  Garden 
Botany,'*  descrllies  S.  t^erraia  under  the  name 
of  Piqueria  trinervia^  stating  that  it  is  lari^ely 
cultivated  for  winter  blooming,  etc.  The 
botanical  deKcriptiims  of  tH*th  seem  to  agree, 
only  that  Pitpu-ria,  a*'cording  to  Gray,  is  an 
annual,  and  accordint^  to  Nicholsi>n,  In  his 
*'  Dictionary  of  Gardetdng,**  a  perennial  and 
hardy.  The  plant  we  liave  so  long  kieiwn  a»* 
iStevin  mrraia  is  strictly  perennial,  and  in  this 
climate  quite  tender.  S.  Herrata  varietftiiti  had 
beautiful  white  and  green  folhii^e,  the  white 
pretlomlnatinK,  and  it  is  now  used  very 
largi^ly  tis  a  whiU^-U^ved  plant  for  mousing. 
By  pinching  or  cutting  back.  It  can  be  k*'pt  at 
ttny  h«d^?ht  frcun  one  t<»  three  feet.  Its  fbiwers 
lire  equally  useful  as  the  ^reen-leaved  variety. 
The  species  are  all  of  easy  culture,  ami  are 
propagated  by  cuttings. 

Sticliua.  A  term  which,  used  In  Gro<?k  com* 
pounds,  denotes  a  rank  or  row;  as  DistlchouB, 
two- ranked. 

Sti'fftla.  Named  after  A.  J,  St^fft,  an  Austrian 
physician.     Nat.  Ord.  CtunpoMtitm, 
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A  gonuBof  fflabroiis  tre^R  or  shrubs,  natives 
o(  Bni'/Ai  liud  (luinna,  S,  fhrtfHftuthit  Ik  a 
showy »  evergrcH^n  shrub,  with  f  >  ran  give  ok*red 
flower  botwis  two  ineh^^y  in  diiiiut*ter.  It 
requires  a  well'tiraiiKHi,  light,  airy  sitimiion, 
and  is  propiigaUid  by  cutting!*  of  the  young 
wood* 

Stigma  (pi.  Stigmata).  Thai  surface  of  a  style, 
usntdly  at  it??  extremity,  to  whit^h  the  pollen 
uu-lht-res  when  it  feLl-ilizes  the  ovuies. 

Stigmaphyllon.  From  stigma,  a  etigma,  and 
phijlkm.  a  leaf;  alluding  to  the  stigniaA  being 
expanded  into  a  Bort  of  leaf.  Nat.  Ord.  Alal- 
pighiacem, 

A  geiiiiB  of  aWut  fifty  Hi>eele8  of  bandsoino 
tropical  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  the  latter 
are  elimbers.  Tbey  ar«  natives  of  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies.  A  few  of  the  species  are 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  flnc^  yellow 
flowers  and  beautiful  foliage.  S.  cUiaiit^m 
(Golden  Vine)  is  a  ^erj'  free-llowering,  hand- 
80iije»  green-house  climber,  bearing  clusters 
of  beautiful,  fringed,  yellow,  Oneidiimi-like 
ttowers  during  the  early  winter  months.  It  is 
Ireelv  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  ripened 
wootl. 

Stlgmatoae.  When  the  stigma  is  long,  lateral, 
or  on  one  side  of  the  style. 

StUM^ngla.  Tallowtroe.  Named  after  Dr.  B, 
StitUngfleet,  an  Eogiish  botanist.  Nat.  Ord. 
Eupkorbicuye{i. 

S,  sdtifera,  the  Taljow-tree,  is  a  native  of 
China  and  the  adjacent  islands.  This  tree 
is  highly  valued  fi>r  its  fruits^  which  are  about 
half  an  bicb  in  diameter,  and  civniain  three 
seeds  thickly  covered  with  a  fatty  substance 
whlt^h  yields  the  tallow.  This  is  *ditAined  by 
steaming  the  mnHls  in  large  caldrons,  then 
bruising  them  sufllciently  to  loosen  the  fat 
without  breaking  thts  seed^,  which  are  re- 
moved  by  sifting;  and  the  fat  L^  afterwards 
made  Int^j  flat,  circular  cakes,  and  pres.*^ed  la  a 
wedge-press,  when  the  pun?  tallow  exudes  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  so«m  hardens  into  a  white, 
brittle  mass.  This  tallow  is  very  extensively 
used  in  China  for  caiidle-inaking.  The  tree 
yields  a  hard  wood,  used  by  the  Chinc^se  for 
printing  blocks,  and  Its  leaves  are  employed 
ft>r  dyeing  black*    8yn>  Exv^Trttrin. 

Stl'pa,  Feather  Grass,  From  stipr,  fcatherj*  or 
silky.     Nat.  Ord.  (rrrimmaCfrP. 

S.  pennain,  the  species  chiefly  grown  ae  an 
onuiinental  plant.  Is  a  hardy,  herl»atM'ous  per- 
efudal,  a  native  of  Eurnpi%  and  is  grown  fur 
the  sake  of  its  beautifully  feathered  beards, 
which  are  nsed  for  winter  boiHiuetf^,  both  in 
the  natural  I'olor  and  dyed.  This  species  la 
pmpatfated  by  division  or  from  seeds  sown  in 
spring. 

Stipe.  The  stalk  of  Ferns  up  to  the  first  pin- 
nte  ;  or  the  stein  of  a  Fungus. 

Stipules.  Prowesses  or  appendages  of  various 
kinds,  usually  leaf-like,  arising  froni  the  base 
of  a  leaf,  usually  from  it-s  sldej*;  leaf-like 
aiiiijendiiges  at  the  base  of  the  petiole. 

Stitchwort,  A  common  name  for  Stellar ta 
Holostea, 

Stobae*a.  In  honor  of  Dr.  SfobiPiu^  of  Lund,  a 
friend  of  LinnttttJi.     Nat.  Ortl.  CompotiitiP, 

A  i^enus  of  thistle- 1  ike  herbs,  with  winged, 
spinous  branches,  and  spinv  toothed  leaves. 
j5>.  purpurea^  known  also  as  ierkhejfn  purpurea^ 
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has  large  flowcr-hoads  something  like  a  Pi 
sion-ilower  in  outline,  of  a  dull  white  colai 
tinged  with  pur|de.  They  are  borne  froL„ 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
stalks,  which  are  over  three  feet  high.  Thl« 
species  and  8.  Hpfurrocephala  i^yn.  Stephano- 
coma)  with  bright  yellow  llower-heads,  iir^ 
exceedingly  showy  and  handsome,  hardy  jjer- 
enniais. 

Stock.  Synonym  for  a  race.  A  plant  to  whlcb 
a  graft  or  bud  has  been  applied.  A  ♦•audex, 
rhizome^  or  ruot^Uke  base  of  a  stem. 

Stock.     Cape.    A  common  name  for  the  genus 
HdiophUa. 
Night- seen  ted.     Afathhla  trifitis, 
Virginian.     The    popular  name    of  Malcamiti 
marliimu. 

Stock  and  Stock- Giliiflower.     See  Maiik 

Stokes'  Aster.     Stokesiu  eyanea. 

Sto'keaia.  In  honor  of  Dr,  Jonathan  Stokif»,  the 
coadjutor  of  Withering  In  his  aiTangement  of 
British  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  CkHnpoaUm. 

S.  ctfaiifa,  Stokes'  Aster,  the  only  known 
species,  is  a  pretty  little  herbaceous,  pen*n* 
nlal  evergreen,  found  rarely  in  the  wet  pine 
barrens  of  South  Carolina  and  westwaifl. 
Flowers  bright  blue,  produced  in  large  ter- 
minal heads.  This  beautifid  late-llowering 
plant  is  now  largely  grown  in  England  Uv 
supply  the  cut-Jh>wer  market  with  blue  (lowers 
in  autumn.  It  is  readily  Increased  by  divi- 
sion or  from  seeds. 

Stole,  Stolon.  A  sucker;  a  lax  trailing  braneb 
given  ofT  at  the  summit  of  the  root,  and  t^kiJig 
root  at  intervals,  whence  fresh  buds  aro 
developed. 

Stolonlferous.  Bearing  or  propagated  by  stol- 
ons, runners,  etc. 

Stoma,  Stomata.      An  organic  aperture  in  tli 
skin  of  a  plant,  by  means  of  which  respimU* 
is   maintained,    to    provide    for   whieh   it 
always  placed  over  a  cavity  in  tlie  parenchyi 
beneath  it. 

Stone.  A  hanl  body  found  In  certain  frui 
whieli  are  generally  known  as  st^mrwfruitaj' 
and  pro<-luced  by  tiie  osslAcatlon  of  tb^  endo* 
carp,  or  lining  of  the  fruit. 

Stone  Crop.    See  Sfdutn. 

Stone  Fine.    A  common  name  for  Finun 

Stool.  A  plant  from  which  •'layers*'  are  proi 
atrated,  by  bending  its  branches  luto  the  so! 
hi  I  that  they  may  take  rtJot. 

Storajc.     See  Styrnji;. 

Stork'a-Bill.     See  Pihtrgonittm. 

Stramo'mnni.     See  Datura. 

Stratio'tes.  Water  Soldier.  From  BtrtUiotfS,  m, 
soldier;  in  allusiiui  U*  its  long,  sword-lilce 
leaves.     Nat.  Ord,  ll^jdroeharidaeroi, 

A  genus  of  hardy  a*|uatic8.  S.  aloUles,  a 
native  of  Eoglanil,  is  a  verj-  singular  plant. 
It  resembles  our  Alo^^s  In  miniature ;  hence  It* 
specific  name.  It  is  attat?hed  to  the  mud  hf% 
corddike  runner,  or  is  suspended  free  in 
water,  elevating  only  Its  flowers  and  a  portloi 
of  its  leaves  above  the  surface.  It  Increj 
very  fast,  and  will  grow  freely  In  the  oqu 
ri  u  m.  1 1  increases  too  fast  for  small  pon<ls, 
it  will  Bo<»n  choke  out  all  other  plants. 

Strava'diuDd.  From  tAg^ria  s^gmMravadit  th^ 
Malabar  name  of  ons  of  the  species*  Nat» 
Ord.  Mj/rtacBiE, 
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A  genus  of  ornajn«>ntal  trwee,  natives  of 
Poiyneslii  and  the  Ea«t  Indies.  Tholr  showy 
red  or  white  flowers  are  borne  in  very  long 
fvendulouB  racemes.  Thr^  genus  is  now  iJi- 
fkided  by  Bentham  aini  Hoolter  under  Bar- 
ringiojiia. 
Strawberrj,  See  Ftagaria.  Strawberries  will 
gi*ow  on  almost  any  soil,  but  It  is  ail-impor- 
tant tliat  it  be  well  drained,  either  naturally 
or  artiileialiy  ;  In  f(iet»  this  is  true  for  the  well- 
being  of  nearly  all  plants,  as  few  plants  do 
w*ell  on  soils  where  the  water  dtM^s  not  freely 
paaB  off.  Thorough  culture  nN^uires  that  the 
Boil  Bhouldbo  llrst  dug  or  ploweii,  then  spread 
over  with  at  least  three  irieln5s  of  th<iroughly 
rotted  stable  manure,  which  should  be  dug  or 
plowed  under,  so  far  a^  pra«*  tie  able,  to  mix  It 
with  the  soil.  If  stable  man^ire  cannot  be  had, 
artirlcial  manure,  such  as  ground  bone  dust, 
etc.,  should  be  sown  on  the  dug  or  plowed 
ground,  thick  enr>ugh  to  nearly  cover  It,  then 
harrowed  or  chopped  lu  with  a  foik,  so  tlmt  it 
is  well  mixed  with  the  soil  to  at  least  six  inciies 
in  depth.  This,  then,  Is  the  prelimhiary 
work  before  planting,  to  Insure  a  crop  the 
next  get\6on  after  planting — in  nine  or  ten 
months.  The  plants  must  be  such  as  are 
layered  in  pots,  and  the  suoner  they  are 
planted  out  after  the  15th  of  July,  the  better, 
although,  if  not  tlien  convenient*  they  will 
pniduce  &  crop  the  next  fieaaon  even  if 
planted  as  late  as  tlie  middle  of  September ;  but 
the  MKmer  they  are  planted  the  larger  will  be 
the  crop.  They  may  Iw*  set  from  pot  Iftyern 
Hither  in  bedsof  four  r**ws©aiih,  lift^^en  inches 

■  apart,  and  fifteen  iuebos  between  tlie  plants, 
leaving  two  f*'et  between  the  beds  for  path- 
nay  ;  or  b<.^  set  out  in  rows  two  fet^t  apart,  tlie 
phi  J  its  in  the  rows  flf  teen  inches  apart;  and  If 

■  the  plants  are  properly  set  out  (care  being 
taken  to  llrm  the  soil  around  the  plant,  wliit^h 
is  Itest  dime  by  pressing  the  soil  against  each 
plant  with  the  foot),  not  one  ]Vlant  in  a  thou- 
snnd  rif  Strawberry  plants  tlnit  imve  l:*oen 
grown  in  pots  will  fail  lo  grow.  For  thu  Ilnst 
tliree  or  four  weeks  after  planting  nothing 
nt-'ed  he  doiui  except  to  lioe  the  l>i><ls»  so  that 
all  weeds  are  ke|it  down.  Be  careful  to  do 
this  onci?  in  evc*ry  ten  days;  for  if  the  weeds 
once  get  a  start,  it  wOl  treble  tlio  labor  of 
keepljig  th.i  ground  clean.  In  about  a  month 
after  planting  they  will  bt^ghi  to  throw  out 
runners,  all  »if  which  miuithe  pinch *'d  or  cid  off 
iM  Ikrf/  iipppat\  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  grow- 
ing season  (Ist  of  No  veml>er)  each  plant  will 
have  formed  a  complete  bush  one  foot  or  more 
In  diameter,  having  the  necessary  matured 
'*  crowns"  for  next  june'» fruit.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  December  the  entire  Ijedsof  8lrawl»crry 
plants  stundd  be  cov  ered  up  with  salt-meai!<  w 
hay  iHtraw,  leaves  or  anything  similar  will  do 
aa  well)  to  thi*  depth  of  two  or  three  inches, 
entirely  covering  up  the  plants  and  etnl,  so 
that  nothing  is  seen  but  the  hay.  By  April 
the  plants  so  protected  will  show  indications 
of  growth,  when  the  hay  around  each  plant  is 
pushed  a  little  aside,  to  assist  it  in  getting 

I  through  the  covering,  so  that  by  May  the  fully 
developed  plant  shows  on  the  ch^airsurfiu*e  of 
the  hay.  This  *•  mulching,  *'  as  it  is  called,  is 
indispensable  to  the  best  culture,  as  it  pro- 
tects the  plants  from  cold  in  winter,  keeps 
the  fruit  clean,  keeps  the  roots  eool  by  shading 
them  from  the  hot  Bun  in  June,  and,  at  tlie 
»amc  time,  saves  nearly  all  further  labor  aft«r 
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being  once  put  on,  aa  few  weeds  can  push 
through  it.  By  this  method  we  prefer  to  plant 
new  l>e<is  every  year,  though.  If  desired,  the 
beds  once  plant^^d  may  be  fruited  for  two  or 
three  yeare,  as  by  the  old  plans  ;  but  the  fruit 
the  llrst  season  will  alwa3*8  be  the  largest  in 
size,  if  not  greatest  in  number.  Another  advan^ 
tage  of  this  system  is  that,  where  space  is  lim- 
lled,  there  is  quite  time  enough  to  get  a  crop 
of  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Lettuce,  Hadishes, 
or,  in  fact,  any  summer  cx'op  off  the  ground 
fli-st  he/ore  planting  the  Strawberries,  thua 
taking  two  crops  from  the  ground  in  one  year, 
if  desired,  and  there  Is  also  plenty  of  time  to 
crop  the  ground  with  Cabbage,  Caulitiower, 
Celery,  or  otbiu"  fall  crop  (\fler  the  crop  of 
Strawberries  has  been  gathered*  The  plan  of 
getting  the  pot  layers  of  Htrawberries  is  very 
simple.  Just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathei-cd, 
if  the  beds  are  well  forked  up  between  the 
rows,  the  runners  or  young  plants  will  begin 
to  grow,  and  iu  two  weeks  will  be  fit  to  layer 
In  pots.  The  pots,  which  should  be  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  diameter,  are  filled  with 
the  soil  in  which  the  Strawberries are  growing^ 
and  **  plunged"  or  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
siii-face;  the  Strawberry  layer  is  then  laid  on 
the  pot,  being  held  in  place  with  a  email 
stone.  The  stone  not  only  serves  to  keep  the 
plant  in  its  place  so  that  its  roots  will  strike 
into  the  pot,  but  It  also  serves  to  mark  where 
each  pot  is;  for,  being  sunk  to  the  hMel  of 
the  surface,  rains  winih  the  soil  around  the 
pots,  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  se«m  tm- 
less  miirkcd  by  the  stone.  In  ten  or  twelve 
days  after  the  Strawlwrry  layers  have  bt^en 
put  down  the  pot.s  will  be  filled  with  roots. 
They  are  then  cut  from  the  parent  plant, 
placed  closely  together,  and  shaded  ancl 
watered  for  a  few  days  t»eforo  being  planted  out. 
Some  plant  them  out  at  once  when  taken  up, 
but,  unless  the  weather  is  veiy  suit^ibte,  somo 
loss  may  occur  by  this  method ;  by  the  other 
plan,  however,  of  hardening  tliem  for  a  few 
days,  not  ime  in  a  thousand  will  fail.  Straw- 
berries fnr  field  culture  are  usually  planted 
from  the  <trdinary  hiyers,  eitlier  In  August  an<l 
Beptemher  in  the  fall,  or  in  M^irctr,  April  or 
May  in  the  spring.  They  are  usually  planted 
in  rows,  two  U>  three  feet  apart,  and  nine  to 
twelve  inches  betwcmi  tlie  plants.  In  jdiiut- 
in^,  every  plant  elioubl  bo  w*ell  firmed,  or 
gr«'at  loss  is  almost  certain  to  ensue,  as  the 
Htrawberry  is  a  plant  always  difficult  to  trans* 
plant.  They  are  usually  worked  by  a  horse- 
cultivator,  and  generally  two  or  three  crops 
ai^  taken  before  tfie  beds  are  plowed  under; 
but  the  first  enip  given  (which  is  in  the  second 
y#>ar  aftt^r  planting ^  is  always  the  Ijest.  The 
same  care  must  he  t-iikenasin  planting  by  pot 
hiyers,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  runners  pinched  or  cut  off  to 
make  fruiting  crowns.  By  the  usual  field 
method  of  culture,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  loss  of  one  season  in  aliont  three;  for  in 
the  year  of  planting  no  fruit,  of  course,  Is  pro 
duced,  and  for  this  reason  we  incline  to  th© 
belief  that,  if  a  portion  weie  set  aside  to  pnv 
duoe  early  plants,  so  that  |>i>t  layers  cotild  bo 
set  out  by  the  15th  of  July,  a  full  crop  of  the 
fltiest  fruit  could  be  had  every  seaaon,  ami 
w^ith  lesB  cost,  we  think;  for  iSie  only  iabor 
after  planting  Is  to  keep  the  ground  clean  and 
pinch  off  the  runners  from  July  to  Octt>. 
be r,  with  the  certainty  of  getting  a  full  crop 
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next  June,  or  in  less  than  a  year  from  Lbc 
time  of  planting,  wliile  by  pittutiiig  by  ordi- 
nary laytTtJp  if  planted  in  AuKUst,  wo  bav«3 
thren  moixtlis  of  fall  ciiltui'is  anil  ftix  or  seven 
mo  nth  5  of  the  next  summer's  ctilture,  befoi^e 
&  crop  IS  produOHd.  AgalJi,  If  tlie  crop  i^  con- 
tinued to  fruit  the  Boeond  or  third  year,  every 
oueVho  biis  liad  exporieneo  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant  knows  tliat  the  labor  of  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  weeds  is  enormous; 
while  by  the  pot-layering  nielhod  of  taking  a 
freBh  crop  eaeh  year,  all  eueh  labor  it*  dis- 
peri.Hod  with.  It  is  ubeless  to  name  uny  speeial 
vurietiet^  of  the  Straw  bt^rry  as  best  to  eulti- 
vate.  Wo  have  now  thousands  und^T  culti- 
vation, and  aueh  kinds  as  we  ndght  now  name 
as  tbe  be  Sit  will,  a  few  years  benee,  be  i^tjpi^r- 
seded.  It  is  best  to  select  from  tlie  annual 
catalogues  of  some  responsibUj  nur&eryman 
or  Horlst,  where  deseriptions  are  UHually  fully 
given* 
Strawbeniea.  Forctno.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest to  Jobn  G.  Gardner,  of  Jobstown*  N,  J. 
^who  is  one  of  tlie  most  sueeeBsful  growers  of 
forced  Stniw^berries)^  for  his  system  and  prac- 
tice, he  sends  the  following,  under  date  of 
December  Mitli,  1888 : 

"  In  giving  you  In  detail  the  system  of 
* ForeinK  Strawbeines '  as  practiced  at  Jobs- 
tuwn^  I  would  (irst  say  that  th*ise  who  wish  ti» 
force  St  raw  berries  shim  Id  make  th^mi  selves 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  natural  condi* 
tionrt  of  the  plants,  making  a  close  examina- 
tion of  tins  construction  of  the  perfect  (lowers, 
the  calyx,  c*u'olh^  stamens^  and  pistils,  forni- 
Ing,  aa  tl^^y  do,  in  periods  successively  a« 
named  above;  noting  the  atmospheric  lidhi- 
•ences  under  which  they  develop  U>  fulJill  the 
pail  nature  has  oniahied  for  them.  The  opier- 
ator  haring  taken  his  observations  closely, 
will  have  one  of  the  principal  points  In  forcing 
Strawberries  at  hand  ;  knowing  how  the  com- 
plicated parts  of  a  perfect  Strawberry  ilower 
are  formed  under  natural  conditions,  ho  will 
be  able  to  provide  aitiliclal  means  under  glass, 
to  produce  healthy  flowers. 

•»My  best  results  have  been  from  good, 
Btrong  plants,  layered  from  one  year  old  plants, 
AS  early  a*  it  is  possible  to  get  them,  which  is 
about  the  20th  of  June,  in  thissecthm.  The 
runners  arv  hiviM'ed  in  three- Inch  pots,  partially 
filled  with  welUrotted  manure,  filled  up  with 
good  soil,  and  plunged  level  with  the  ground, 
the  point  of  the  runner  being  slightly  Inserted 
in  the  soil,  and  fastene<i  down  with  a  crook  of 
bent  wire,  and  the  soil  kept  moist  by  watering ; 
good  healthy  runners  will  be  ready  to  shift 
into  fruiting  jx^ts  in  two  weeks,  I  never  take 
more  tlian  two  layers  from  one  runner.  For 
fruiting  I  use  sLx-inch  pots,  give  good  drain- 
age, and  pot  firmly  in  two  parts  of  good  loam 
to  one  of  rotted  maimre,  one  plant  in  a  pot, 
placing  them  when  jiotted  close  together  la  an 
open  sfiid  uiHin  an  ev*»n  surface  of  coal  ashes. 
After  being  potted  tliree  weeks,  and  having 
made  good  growth,  I  place  them  six  inches 
apart,  andremoveall  runners  that  show*  When 
the  pots  have  become  full  of  root^,  liquid  ma- 
nure is  given  twice  a  wt?<ik.  and  abundance  of 
water  is  given  at  all  times  while  they  are  mak- 
ing their  growth^  and  after  ever>*  ht>t  day  thoy 
are  sprinkled  overhead  with  watrT.  By  the  mid- 
die  of  Septemb*n'  the  plant*  will  have  formed 
good  plump  centres,  or  crowns,  and  the  foUagts 
from  the  centre  wlU  be  dim Jnlt^hing inside ;  all 
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that  is  necessary  at  this  stage  ift  to  keep  thent 
well  supplied  with  water,  as  the  poli*  beJuag  f  nil 
of  roots  they  will  dry  out  quickly,  liiitler 
favorable  circumstaniics,  by  the  middle  ut 
October,  the  plants  in  thi^  si3ction  will  bave 
ceased  to  make  growth,  and  the  cool  tU^hts 
will  have  heli>ed  to  form  ilower  buds  in  wuU 
matured  and  plump  crowns*  Some  aeasofis 
are  mnch  more  favorable  than  others*,  an,  for 
instanuo,  when  we  get  a  cool  fall,  with  raind 
and  slight  frosts,  the  growth  is  cijecked,  itnd 
tlie  development  of  the  scaled  Ike  formic  Iti  the 
I'entre  of  the  crowns  becomes  much  morn 
rapid,  and  takes  *Tn  the  f*)rm  of  ilower-buda. 
Plants  with  single  crowtis  are  the  be»t  to 
selet:t  for  very  early  berries  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year's.  The  operator,  after  making 
his  seloctirm,  must  sacrillce  a  few  plants,  cut- 
ting them  clear  thnmgh  the  centre  of  the 
crowns  with  a  sharp  knife,  to  make  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Hower-buds.  If,  by  the  15t  b  of 
October,  they  are  the  size  of  a  email  pea,  it 
will  be  an  easy  matter  to  force  them  for  Christ- 
mas, but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  llower-buds 
are  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  then  the 
process  of  forcing  must  be  cooler  and  slower. 
My  treatment  of  plants  in  the  former  gtaiipd 
—  with  well-advanced  fiower-buds — 1»  to  re- 
move a  few  of  the  lower  leaves,  taking  care 
not  to  damage  the  centre  of  the  plants,  and 
dip  each  plant  in  a  solution  of  whale  oJl,  soap, 
sulphur  and  tobacco  water,  to  clear  them  of 
Red  Spider,  which  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the 
Strawberry  forcer,  oftentimes  gaining  such 
headway  during  the  flowering  season — at  which 
time  the  air  has  to  be  kept  perfectly  drj^ — that 
the  whole  crop  is  ruined.  The  pots  are  placed 
upon  shelves  or  benches  not  farther  than  two 
feet  from  the  glass.  In  front  of  the  out&ide 
row  of  pots  which  is  exposed  to  the  full 
sun,  a  board  about  six  inches  wide  is  placed 
on  edge  to  prevent  tlie  roots  from  getting 
scalded,  and  the  pots  from  drying  out  too 
rapidly.  The  foliage  Is  sprinkled  over  with 
tlie  syringe  every  clear  morning,  and  a  free 
chculation  of  air  is  given ;  but  the  hou&e  ia 
partially  closed  during  the  aften^oon.  and  a 
moi^t  atmosphere,  at  a  temperature  of  55"  to 
60*^  la  maintained  until  sundown.  Air  Is  th^n 
given  freely  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  45** 
at  night,  w^  nearly  as  possible,  ad  a  high  night 
temperature  has  a  tendency  to  push  the  foliage 
ahead  of  the  Ilower- buds.  In  dull  duya  a 
temperature  of  50^  is  maintained.  By  th«» 
time  the  Uower-buds  appear  above  the  crown 
of  the  plants,  a  night  temperature  of  50**  majr 
be  kept  and  continued  until  the  crop  is  8*>t. 
The  day  temfjcrature,  when  in  flower,  must 
not  exceed  55^,  with  a  free  circulation  of  air 
and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  dry,  care  Ijoinic 
taken  not  to  slop  water  around  when  wat«'rin|f 
the  plants.  These  conditions  must  be  kept  up 
for  two  weeks  to  make  a  periect  set  of  welf- 
formed  fruit.  The  receptacle  which  berorui^e 
the  fruit  will  not  be  hurried,  and  the  pistils 
will  not  mature  to  receive  the  pollen  under  a 
warm  damp  air.  The  operati:ir  must  lie  ^ura 
that  the  varieties  he  forces  arc  good  poUeii- 
bearing  sorts,  and  if  a  piatilifen^  r  v, 

someotherkin*!*^  which  have  pl*^nt\  id 

must  be  forced  with  it.  Sharpie.-  ,_  ,..,,  of 
tlie  best.  To  niake  sure  of  a  good  set  of  pt^r- 
fect  fruit,  I  use  bees  as  fertllizirik*  au''  nt-o, 
setting  the  hives  in  the  houses  on  ^  <»a 

or  floors,  keeping  the  mouth  of  th<  isn. 
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four  to  six  feet  from  th«  glas*',  so  as  to  give 
the  bees  a  ctmnce  U»  Jly  straight  out  without 
atriking  the  gla»8.  I  pla«'e  the  hives  where 
the  sun  will  strike  theru,  and  the  beea  wUl 
soon  i'tjine  out  when  the  sun  shines,  which  is 
jutst  the  proper  time,  ii.s,  when  tiie  air  la  dry, 
the  pollen  will  move  more  freely.  After 
the  bees  liave  been  in  the  house  a  few  days 
they  beeonie  ni-eii^tonied  to  the  gla88,  ami 
work  sploudldiy.  I  tind  them  the  beijt  help 
in  fertilizing  any  fruits  that  I  force,  using  the 
same  bees  to  set  th*^  early  Nectarines,  Feaehes, 
CucumberB,  etc.  Unfortunately  they  are  of 
no  nsaietance  with  tlje  Tomato,  w!uch  they 
will  not  touch*  mid  whieh  have  to  he  gone 
over  every  day  and  given  a  sharp  knock  with 
a  padded  stick  to  start  the  pollen.  I  do  not, 
|lio\vi*ver,  use  the  fiiinie  hl^e  two  years  in  sufi- 
Leession.  for,  as  the  hives  tire  Introduced  during 
iDecember  and  remain  in  until  April,  the  orop 
Jof  young  bees  hatch  out*  fly  against  tho  gloea 
or  get  into  the  dew  on  tho  foliage,  many  get 
killed,  ttud  thus  weaken  the  hive.  If  only 
used  for  one  crop  it  would  not  hurt  them  one 
particle,  if»  when  through  with  them,  they  are 
put  outside  again.  Many  use  a  caniers  hair 
Drush  for  fertili2ation,  and  If  it  Id  carefully 
usedf  It  Is  very  sufc<*ssful.  Great  care*  how- 
eve  r^  must  be  taken  to  regulate  the  pressure 
diiring  the  ofM^ration,  and  to  see  that  the 
brush  does  not  get  clogged  up  ami  etllTwith 
the  pollen,  in  whi(--h  ctise  the  pistil  and  reeep- 
tuele  would  be  damaged,  and  deformed  fruit 
the  result*  I  have  used  bees,  and  notlilng 
else,  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  can  alwiiys 
depend  on  a  g*XKl  set  of  perfect  fruit.  After 
eight  good  berries  have  formed,  I  clip  off  the 
remaining  flr^wers,  at  the  same  time  support- 
ing; the  fruit  stems  and  holding  back  the  foliage 
with  bent  wire  or  birch  twigs,  to  give  the 
berries  the  full  bencMt  of  the  sun  and  light. 
The  temperature  nmy  now  begnidually  raised 
t<*  rt5"  and  70**  with  s\in-heiLt.  great  care  l>elng 
taki'U  not  to  let  the  plants  stifft^r  for  water 
until  tln*y  comm^'nee  to  color,  and  then  it 
tnn-it  b<*  [mrtuilly  withh*vld*  only  giving  enough 
to  ke*'p  the  foliage  fnuu  wilting.  The  best 
time  tf»  gather  th**  frnit  Is  In  the  early  morn- 
ing. The  llnishing  and  ripening  of  Straw- 
berries dtiring  the  months  of  January  and 
February,  is  a  diflicidt  task,  as  at  times  we 
get  a  whole  week  of  ba<l  weather,  sunless  and 
W4't  days,  when  it  may  happen  that  you  have 
a  bat€h  ol  plants  just  coloring  their  fruit. 
Many  good  houses  of  Strawberries  have  been 
lost  at  tins  stage  from  rotting,  and  to  make 
safe  ftgainst  this,  a  cement  floor  Is  necessary 
— as  I  have  hereatJobstown  thus  preventing 
the  dampness  that  would  naturally  arise  from 
\nn  earthen  flnor.  I  also  use  charcoal  and 
lim*'  in  very  dull,  rainy  Wi'ather,  having  crates 
of  I'harcoal  txv**nty  by  twenty-four  inches  ami 
eijt  iJiches  deep,  which  I  place  throughout  the 
Jiouso,  and  plnce  pieces  of  charenal  on  the 
■f^ips  of  the  pots.  The  lime  Is  laid  around  on 
the  floor,  and  by  these  agents  I  have  bnmght 
a  I'rop  of  berries  through  in  February  when 
we  had  only  seventeen  hours  of  sunshine  In  a 
week.  Growing,  asl  do,  10,000  to  14. WW  phmta 
in  pots  Hvery  year,  It  would  be  a  great  cost  of 
labor  to  store  them  as  recommendfNl  by  some 
growers.  What  I  do  hero  Is  to  leave  them 
where  they  have  grown  (outside),  placlRg  two 
orthref-  Inf'hos  of  Oak  leaves  upon  thera  the 
Jftst  wf^^k  in  November,  or  earlier  If  we  get 
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8©%^ere  frosts,  covering  all  with  rye  straw  only 
enough  to  keep  the  leaves  from  blowing  c*IT- 
As  plants  with  a  few  healthy  green  leaves 
when  taken  In  for  forcing  give  the  best 
results,  I  try  to  strike  a  thaw  or  rain  for  thla 
operation,  when  the  pots  will  easily-  let  loose 
from  the  frozen  earth  below,  allow  the  Oak 
leaves  to  remain  upon  eat-h  plant,  and  placing 
them  in  cold  frames  allow  them  to  thaw  out  In 
perfect  darkness.  When  thawed  out  the  leaver 
are  removed,  and  tlie  plants  are  prepared 
for  the  forcing- ho  use  as  described  above. 

'*With  regard  to  recommending  varieties 
for  forcing,  I  cannot  with  safety  do  fto,  as 
circumstances  must  he  considen'd,  lam  situ- 
ated on  a  light  sandy  s^nl,  while  others  will 
have  clay  to  deal  with*  1  have  had  the  best 
results  from  those  varieties  that  grow  most- 
freely  witli  me  in  the  garden.  Keen's  seedling 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  two  importeti  sorts,  I 
have  ftu-ced  In  goad  form,  aiid  the  Keen's 
seedling  the  earliest  of  all — but  in  dry,  hot 
summers  I  could  not  get  growth  enough  on  this 
variety"  to  prod  u  ce  s t  ron  g,  h  eal  th  y  r u  n  n  e  rs  -  In 
heavy  soils  the  result  might  be  better.  The 
variety  I  have  found  to  stAnd  best  in  our  soil 
is  the  Sharpless,  and  force  it  for  the  main  crop, 
and  also  use  it  as  a  pollen4>earlng  sort.  Cum- 
berland Triumph  has  done  well  here,  as  hiis 
also  the  Parry»  but  the  berry  of  the  latter  is 
soft,  and  is  a  bad  shipper,  Beth  Boyden  anil 
Trlomphe  de  Gand  have  also  done  well,  and 
Champion  has  proved  a  good  early  variety.  I 
have  made  trials  of  some  of  the  newer  sorts, 
not  entmgh,  howovor,  to  give  an  opinion  as 
yet  ■  but  tine  thing  is  c*^rtain,  if  you  cannot  get 
a  good  h4*althy  growth  on  the  plants  out  of 
doors,  you  cannot  g«'t  plants  fnuu  them  In 
proper  condition  to  for*'e,  so  that  what4»ver 
variety  the  operator  selects,  lie  nmst  be  sure 
of  a  heaJthy  growth  from  whlc^h  to  secure  his 
layers.  I  change  my  stocdt  from  farther  north 
every  two  years," 
Strawberry- Bush.  A  common  name  for  Euanf/' 

m  ti-n  A  mrnn  t  n  mjs  . 
Strawberry  Qeraiiium.     Bee  Sayrifraija* 
StraTwberry  Shrub,     Siui  Cah/f'^nfhuf*^fforiduSm 
Strawberry  Spiuach.     BUhnn  atpihUum, 
Strawberry  Tomato.    S«'e  PhffHalu*  Alkekeji^, 
Strawberry  Tree.     See  ArbtU\tH. 

Streli'tzia.  Binl  of  Pttradlsi^  Flower.  Named 
in  lion«fr  of  th*i  Queen  of  George  HI,,  Char- 
lotte of  Meekleiiburgh-Strelilz.  Nat,  Ord. 
SciimninrfF, 

These  are  handsome  plants,  with  large, 
pale-green  leaves  and  singular,  rich ly-ca|o red 
flowers.  *S.  Ih'^inm  is  the  no^st  common,  and 
perhaps  the  nii»st  boautlful;  its  lloworn  are 
brilliant  orange  and  j»urple.  It  is  usual  to 
grt>w  the  Bpeeles  as  hot*houso  plants,  but 
they  succeed  almost  equally  well  in  tlii*gre<«n- 
houst',  phiced  in  hirge  pots  of  rich  loam  and 
kept  In  a  light  part  of  the  house  at  all  times, 
exc(*(}t  betwepn  the  months  of  June  and 
S**iJtemlx^r,  when  they  thrive  best  out  of 
doors.  They  will  thus  gi'ow  ancj  flower  flnely. 
S.  Nicola i  is  a  splemlld  arborescent  st>ecies, 
long  eultivntod  in  Europ*«an  gardens,  and, 
until  18o8,  when  It  llo^-ered  at  St.  Petersburgi 
confounded  with  another  8outh  African  spe- 
cies, S.  AufpiMta,  The  geographical  range  of 
the  latter,  and  the  exact  l<>cidlty  where  the 
former  species  grows  spontaneously,  are  still 
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unknowQ.  Tho  species  are  aJl  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  were  lirst  introduced 
in  1773*  Prt>paf(atIon  Is  sloWj  and  is  effected 
by  suekere,  or  from  seetl  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Btrepta'titliera.  From  Rtreptm,  twisted,  and 
atUhera^  an  antlier :  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
tho  anthers,     ^nL  Ocd.  Iridacert. 

A  small  genus  (two  species)  of  dwarfs  bulb* 
ous,  grtfen-house  plants;  natives  of  South 
Afrlt/H,  The  spetiori  ar«.i  vi»ry  pretty  wh<m  In 
flosver*  and  are  incriiat^ed  by  t^fft^ets, 

Strepta'ntliua.  From  slreptos,  twisted,  and 
wtUios,  a  tlower;  alluding  to  tho  twisted  claws 
of  the  i>etttl8  in  some  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord,  Craci/trfF. 

A  i^enus  of  hardy,  glabrous,  annual  or  per- 
ennial  herbs,  natives  of  western  North  Amer- 
ica. Two  species,  S.  hyacinfhoide**  ami  S.  ma- 
euiaius,  both  annuals,  have  been  introduced; 
they  grow  from  one  foot  to  three  feet  in 
helj^ht,  niid  when  in  bloom  their  deep  purple 
or  shaiJeil  tlowers  are  very  beautiful. 

Btreptoca^rpuA,  Cape  Primrose.  From  strep- 
tOH.  twiHttMt,  and  cttrpot*,  a  fruit:  referring  to 
Its  loiii^,   twisted  seed-pods*      Nat.  Ord.  tr^^- 

Very  neat  and  preity  dwarf  plants  with  v«l- 
vety  leaves  and  lilaL'  tlowers,  prodtjeed  freely 
aLl  the  summer.  They  may  be  grown  in  the 
green-house,  or  used  as  bedding  plants  for 
the  open  bordtjr^  where,  in  a  warm  sitniition, 
they  will  produce  a  multitude  of  fhovers. 
They  will  l>i_^ar  almost  any  treatment,  but  do 
best  in  p«ds  of  light,  samlj- soil,  with  plenty 
of  heat  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  &iiy  from 
March  to  May,  after  which  a  etvol  house  or 
the  open  air  will  preserve  thfvir  Ibiwers  for  a 
long  time,  ami,  iMiMiig  pr<)dueed  in  rapi<t  sue- 
cession,  the  plants  will  be  quite  ornamental 
for  at  least  four  or  tlve  motithf^-  Thej^  ai^? 
all  intH'resting  plants,  jind  should  have  rest 
during  winter,  like  other  greert- house,  herba- 
ceous perennials.  They  were  Hrst  introduced 
from  Natal  in  1B."»4,  and  are  propagated  by  di- 
vision or  by  seeds* 
Stre'ptopus.  Fr<im  Htrf*ptos^  twisted,  and  poiii*, 
a  foot  or  stalk;  alluding  to  the  pedunch^s, 
which  are  abruptly  bent  near  the  middle. 
Nat.  Ord,  Liliactw. 

A  genus  of  perennial,  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  Europe,  Asia  and  Ntirth  Americu. 
Tliree  or  four  of  the  species  are  in  eulliva- 
tion,  and  are  interesting  plants  of  easy  man- 
agement.    Propagated  by  seeds  or  division. 

BtreptOBo'len.  From  Btreptos,  twisted,  and 
8oip».  a  tube;  referring  to  the  fonn  of  the 
corolla-tube.  The  only  species,  iS'.  Jamesonii 
(knowu  also  as  Browallia  JtuneMonii)^  is  a  voiy 
handsome,  green-lit>use,  evi^rgreen  shrnb  in* 
irodueed  from  Columbia  in  1847.  It  b^ars  its 
exceedingly  showy,  bright  orangr*  -  eolt»red 
flowers  in  large,  terminal  panielcs,  and  is  of 
easy  culture  ;  propagate<l  by  cuttings. 

Striate.    Marked  with  fine  longitudinal  lines, 

or  diminutive  grooves  or  Hilgcs, 
Strict.     Very  straight  and  upright. 
Strigose.    Covered  with   sharp,  elose-pressed, 

rigid  hairs. 
Stringy  Birk  Tree.     A  name  given  to  several 

species  or  Emutltfptun, 
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Striped  SquilL    A  common  name  for  PuseK- 

Stiobila'utliaa.  From  i^trohihm,  a  cone,  and 
anthoH^  a  llower;  alluding  to  the  form  of  the 
Innoreseenee, 

A  large  genus  of  AcanthacetB^  comprising 
herbs  and  shrubs,  scattered  over  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa,  having  blue,  violet,  or  white 
ilowers  and  generally  opposite  leaves.  A 
number  of  the  species  are  very  beautiful, 
showy,  green  house  plants  of  easy  culture, 
and  merit  a  place  In  ev"ei*y  collection.  They 
are  best  known  in  cultivation  as  (Jo^fu^simt^ 
and  are  all  easily  increaseil  by  cuttings. 

Strobile.  Stoobilus,  From  »trobitoH,  a  Fir-cone. 
A  scaly  fruit  roni|K>8t'd  chielly  of  a  number  of 
bracts  that  overlap  each  other  like  the  states 
on  a  roof.  Lindley  defines  it  as  ♦*  an  imbrt- 
eated,  scaly  Infloresence  ;  a  collection  of  hard 
scales  representing  distinct  flowers,  arranged 
spirally  but  closely  imbricated.'*  The  word 
Cone  is  employed  with  almost  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Strobile^  though  in  general  almost  re- 
stricU^d  to  the  fniits  of  the  Coniferm^  while 
the  latter  word  also  includes  the  fruits  of  the 
Hop  and  of  a  few  other  plants. 

Stroma' nt he.  From  Stroma,  a  couch,  and  an* 
tkoH.  a  tlower;  allMding  to  the  form  of  tho  in- 
tlxirescenct^     Nat,  Ord.  Scitamuieiri 

A  .%mail  genuM  of  handsome,  strive,  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  the  Ea^t  Indies  and  Brazlb 
One  of  the  most  useful  decorative  plants.  S. 
Mimjuinea  is  ht-ttcr  known  ingi'een^bouses  as 
AkiranNi  or  Phripiium  sanguintum. 

Strophanti tbns.  The  name  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Htruphrm,  a  twisted  cord  or  ro|>e,  and 
atUho8,  a  ilovvrr;  Is  expressive  of  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  tlowers  In  this  genus  of 
Apoc^nttcfjT^  wliich  coin  prises  abvkUt  eighteen 
species  of  shrubs  or  small  trees,  some  of  which 
are  ell  m  bing.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  A-^ia 
a  II  d  A  f  r  i  ca .  Se  ve  ra  1  *  if  the  specie  s  are  cti  1 1  i  valixl 
for  the  pretty  appearance  and  singularity  of 
their  Ilowers.  They  are  of  easy  management 
and  are  Increased  by  cuttings. 

Struma.     A  cushion -like  swelling. 

S^Tuma'ria.  From  tttruma,  a. tubercle,  the  style 
is  swollen  In  the  middle.  Nat.  Ord.  Amar^li- 
dacem. 

A  small  genus  of  Interesting  bulbs  from  the 
Cape  of  Gotid  Hope.  TIut  flowers  are  red, 
white  or  pink,  somewhat  refK^rabllug  the 
Neriiie:,  to  which  this  genus  is  allied.  They 
are  ot  dwarf  habit,  M'ell  atlaptCKl  for  green- 
house culture,  and  succeed  with  but  little 
care,  the  main  requisite  being  to  secure  a 
good  growth  of  foliage  after  flowering,  as  the 
ilowers  for  the  Cf»mlng  setison  will  correspond 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  growth  of  leaves. 
The}"  were  first  introduced  in  1812,  and  are 
propagated  by  offsets, 

Stru'thiola.  From  Slndhion,  a  little  sparrow; 
alluding  to  the  resemblance  of  the  aeeds  to  a 
beak.     Nat.  Ord*   Thf/melm^at^ 

A  genus  of  alHiut  twenty  species  of  pretty, 
hcath'Iike,  green-house  shrubs,  natives  of 
H<»uth  Africa.  Several  species  are  in  cultiva- 
tion, of  which  S.  ererta,  with  w*hite,  and  5. 
rirgala,  with  pink  flowers,  are  the  most  desir- 
able. They  are  easily  increased  bj  enttlnga 
of  the  half-rlf>ened  shoots. 

Struthio'pteiia.  From  AfrutM(»^  an  ostrich, 
and  pteiria,  a  fern ;  reseiublance  of  the  l<Hiv«« 
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t  or  fronds  to  its  f Leathers.    Nat.  Orti.   Poly^po- 

A  small  g^nuf*  nf  hardy  Forns,  with  strong, 
erect-Ki'owiii^^  IrninK^.  H.  Gtrmunmi,  popu- 
larly known  aj>  t  ho  Ortlrk-h  Fern,  is  cuminon 
in  moat  of  the  Nortii*  rn  Sti4te».  Tho  speelus 
are  also  to  be  fonnd  in  ImXhi  and  Japan.  Pro- 
fessor Gray  miik*^s  ,S'.  Fe^mfifihmiica^  \Vilkl.» 
ajid  (hioHta  Slrnthioplens,  L.,  syiiunymoufi 
with  S.  iit'tmaiiiea. 

Strycluime    Plant.       The    comnjon    name    (A 

Btry'clinoa.  Nux  Voniiea,  The  Greek  name  of 
the  Soiamim.     Kal.  Ord.  Logan ia4*e(jc. 

A  fiUk&U  genut*  of  evergreen  tn/en,  natives  of 
the  East  In  dies »  *S ,  NiLc-t^om  ira  i  8  \v  e  1 1  k u  o  wn 
from  the  seeds  that  Ijoar  that  name,  and 
which  contain  an  active  prineiple  called 
i^trifchnia,  a  virulent  poison.  This  BpeHes  i& 
a  tree  of  motjeriito  size,  much  l>raiiehed,  ami 
eov*-red  with  dark  gray,  sjuiioth  hurk.  The 
flowers  are  smalls  iKill-shupcd  and  nearly 
white.  The  tree  has  iiolhin;^  of  Bpeeial  intei- 
est ,  i f  we  ex ce p  t  i ! s  power  for  evil.  The  seed s 
of  S,  potitt^fruju  show  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  preceding.  They  are  an  important  artiele 
of  merchandise  in  the  Indian  hazaars,  being 
sold  for  the  purpo-e  of  eloarin^f  muddy  water, 
the  vessels  coiitttitdfiK  the  water  beirj^^ruhhcd 
for  a  minute  or  two  round  the  inside  witii  one 
of  the  seeds;  ofUT  which,  by  allowing  the 
water  to  settle  for  a  short  time,  however  im- 
pure and  mutJdy  it  may  liave  been  twifore,  It 
becomes  clear  and  wholesome. 

tftua'rtla.  Kam*Hl  after  John  Stuart^  Marquis 
of  Butt?.     Nat.  Ord.    Tn-nMtrfimm<'*'iF. 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful.  haiYiy,  decldu«>u8  | 
shrubn,  allied  to  the  Camellia.  It  eonHJrtt*^  t.f 
three  specie'^,  two  of  whieh,  6'.  Vh-ginictt  and 
8*  penktgffiin,  are  indigentms,  lM*iiig  fciynd  i 
from  Virginia  Houthward,  while  S.  pHmrk*  €a- 
'mellUtis  a  JapaneHO  speeieH  of  ncent  intro- 
duction. The  coiiiiniJUeHt  ami  Lest  known 
eiHudes  Is  S.  Vinjmu^a,  whiih,  when  fully 
jirown,  is  a  linmlrtomely  shaped  bush»  of 
rounoed  and  S[ir*^iMling  growth,  and  reaehing 
from  six  to  ten  feet  high.  Its  Howers  are  like 
a  single  Rose,  abuut  three  inches  aeross,  the 
petals  of  which  are  of  a  f^oft  crtsamy-whlte, 
snrronnrling  a  tvift  of  def'|i  crnnson  staniens — 
a  eharmiiig  contrast  1(»  thn  pale  gr**en  fcdlaj^e, 
M'.  pf'ntagtfim  {Byu,  Mahtrhodrn^inm  ovalum]  is  a 
rather  larger  and  taller  gntwjug  shruh,  hut 
its  dowers  are  very  KimiJar,  *S'.  pMeadO'Ca- 
tMllia  (syn.  S.  (^u«t/(/ff>r«)r*'i^c'ni  blest  he  other 
two  Ingrowtht  fuliage  and  habit,  Jnit  its  flow- 
ers are  lurger,  whiter,  and  have  the  stamens 
yellow  instead  of  refl.  They  are  bpinitiful 
shrubs  when  in  bio  m,  and  merit  a  plm**-  in 
every  collection  of  ornaincntJil  shrubs.  Prop- 
agation may  be  effected  by  layering  or  by 
cuttings. 

Stub-wort.     An  old  name  for  OxaUM  ActirmeUa. 

Style.  The  part  which  bears  the  stigma-,  its 
use  is  to  support  the  stigma  in  such  a  position 
AS  to  favor  pulinatiffn. 

Stylldla'ceee.  A  small  tiatural  order  of  herbs 
or  under  hhrulis,  chiefly  Australian,  with  a 
few  species  from  New  Zealand,  the  Btmlti^  of 
Magellan  and  tropiejtl  Asia.  Jt  is  divided  into 
four  genera,  and  eoataiiiK  nearly  one  hundreil 
species,  of  which  Stf/tuihim  it^^df  contains  the 
groat  majority. 
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Styll^dium.  From  «fyioa,  a  column;  the  fita- 
mens  wnd  Htyle  are  joined  Into  a  column. 
Nat.  Urd.  SlifluliucexE, 

A  genus  of  evergreen  and  herbaceous  plants 
from  New  Holland.  They  are  all  neat  little 
green-hout30  plants,  each  of  the  numerous 
stems  producing  a  copiouBly-lilled  spike  of 
small  rose-colored  tlow^^rs.  They  should  1>Q 
cut  down  annually  after  flowering,  and  re- 
quire somo  care  to  preserve  them  free  from 
ndldew  through  the  clanip  weath'^r  of  winter. 
A  Hglit,  airy  shelf  i?*  the  l»est  preventive,  and 
a  sprinkling  of  sulphur  on  the  affected  parts 
will  geni?rally  reirjove  it.  They  weue  first 
introduced  in  1824,  and  are  jnopagated  by 
seeds,  and  the  shrubby  kinds  by  cuttings  of 
the  young  shoots. 

Stylo 'phonim.  From  a/i/^^w*.  a  stylo,  and  phero, 
I  i)e4ir ;  imlicating»menf  the  distinctive  charac- 
ters.    Nat.  Ord,  Pttpiivt^^rm^^, 

A  genus  of  iianiy  p hints  with  porennial 
rhizomes,  end  yellt>w  juice,  one  being  indige- 
nous, and  the  t»tliers  found  in  India  and  Japan. 
S .  Jupon  icu wt ,  a  s  1  e  u  d  e  r-g  ro w i  n g  p  1  an  t .  a  h  o  u  t  a 
foot  high,  witli  yellow,  Poppy-like  flowers, 
introduced  from  Japan  in  18^U,  is  a  vei-y 
pretty  spf*cles,  and  may  he  incrt^arte<l  by  seeds 
or  by  division.  S.  liiphj/llum^  fnua  western 
North  America,  much  reseiahles  it ;  so  much 
so  that  Robiusen,  In  his  *' English  Flower 
Gardeat"  mentions  them  as  identieal. 

Styloaa'atJieB.  Peneil  F lower.  Fiom  MifloH,  a 
styltj.  and  (nithoa,  a  flower;  alluding  to  tho 
ver>'  long  style.  A  genus  comprlriing  about 
ilfteeu  Kpecies  of  uninti^resting  herbaceous 
plants,  natives  of  Asia.  Africa,  North  America 
and  Brazil.  Tln*y  m-e  sehiom  cultivated  exeept 
in  botanical  col  lee  lions. 

Stypa'ndxa.  From  aft/j^f  tow.  and  arier^  awiroSt 
an  anther;  alluding  to  the  downy  appearance 
of  the  siomens.     Nat,  Onl.  LiHacffr. 

A  small  geuus  of  half-hard^  ,  perennial  herbs, 
with  libr<*us  ro<>ts,  natives  uf  Auslraliu.  The 
blue  llowers  are  borne  in  a  hnisi*  tenninal 
cyme,  and  tlie  species  will  grow  well  in  a  cool 
gr*H^n-house  or  frame,  if  prott^cted  in  severe 
weather.  They  sueef»ed  best  in  a  sandy  loam, 
and  arc  increased  by  divihiou, 

Styphe^lia.  From  ttttfphrkm,  haril ;  referring  to 
the  wood.     Nat.  Ord.  EpneriiUierft. 

A  genus  of  groen  h(>UHO,  evergreen  shrubs, 
har^h,  erect,  and  low-growing.  They  have 
usually  pink  or  scarlet  Howlers,  axillary  itnd 
dnjoping.  S.  hibijUtra  and  a  few  other  of  the 
stM'cies  are  very  beautiful  plants,  their  showy 
flowers  com|iletely  c^jverlng  the  stems,  and 
remalfdng  several  weeks  in  perfection.  They 
should  be  grow^n  and  propagaiod  like  the 
Epaeris, 

Styraca'ceee.  A  natural  onler  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
mostly  natives  of  the  warmer  part-a  of  Aus- 
tralia, Asia  and  America,  though  a  few  species 
are  indigenous.  The  two  princi[ial  genera, 
8tfmpto*'^»  and  Stt/rax,  are  consldereil  by  worue 
bol4iidsts  as  types  of  two  distinct  ordeVs,  but 
ar«*  more  generally  regarded  as  trilM^s  only  of 
8<j/rHOfi<5«cc.  The  two  balsams,  Storax  and 
Benx'ln,  are  ilerived  respectively  from  S,  offi- 
cimilm  ami  S.  Bt^nzoin,  Several  of  the  species 
an?  employi'd  as  t^m  and  for  dyeing  yelh>w  in 
the  Himalayas.  Ther*»  are  weveri  gmcra  in  the 
onh'r,  andovertwo  huntred  sjieeit's.  Among 
the  smaller  genera,  Httl^Mtn,  or  tle^  Snow-drt^»p 
Tree,  Is  tho  only  one  uf  general  interest* 
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Sty^rax*  Storax,  From  the  Arabic.  NaL  OrrL 
Styrntur'eit. 

A  genu  Si  of  hand&orac,  flovverlng,  hL.rdy, 
df;citluou8  shrubn  und  low-growing  trees*  woll 
adapted  for  the  8hruiib«*ry  bordt'r.  Several  of 
tbo  speci»'B  are  cuiimitiu  oil  the  margias  of 
fiwanips  tvoin  Virgitiiu  Boiitliward-  The  moet 
iniptirtaiit  species  Is  8.  Bnizoin,  a  luitive  of 
Borneo  aid  ^luiiatni.  It  yieldn  the  resiii 
culled  B<'ijzidn,  which  is  eniidoyed  medicitiatly* 
and  alsio  'u\  the  man nTitet tire  of  ijcrfumes.  It 
irt  iiBed  in  tlio  EfimanCalholie  cFjurebesin  the 
coniiiosilion  of  incenso*  S.  officinate,  a  native 
of  the  Levant,  yields  a  balj?amic  re^in  ealIe<J 
Storax.  Among  some  of  tlie  ripeeies  of  recent 
iritrnduction  is  S,  Hfrrtdata  (syn.  S.  Japonica), 
known,  from  its  white  Giant  Sni>w-drop-like 
blossoms,  art  **  Snow-flake  Flower/'  It  is  a 
«hr«b  growing  abimt  four  feet  In  height, 
blooming  about  mid-Bumraer,  and  is  hardy  Iti 
the  vifiinity  of  New  York,  S^  Ohvmki  ii?  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  the  many  hardy 
fib ru lis  introduced  within  kite  years  from 
Japan,  where  it  is  a  native  of  tlie  soutbern 
mounlaiuH  of  Kiusiii  and  Sikok.  Siobold,  who 
discovered  it  in  Japan,  attributes  to  it  no 
other  property  but  its  scent  of  Hyat^Intb.  The 
hardiness  of  ihli^  very  ornamental  eiirub,  or 
small  tree,  la  our  Northern  Slates  has  nt>t 
lieen  entirely  estabUfr.iied  yet.  All  ai'O  propa* 
gat^Hi  frei^y  from  cuttings* 

Sub.  Aril  a  prellx ;  alKiut,  nearly,  somewhat; 
as  Sub-cordati»,  slightly  cordate;  Sub-rotund, 
roundish;  Sub-axiilary.  jimt  beneath  the  axU, 
etc. 

Suberose.    Corky  in  texture. 

SubAoiliiig,  This  Ik  indispensable  to  the  best 
culture,  either  in  tlie  garden  or  on  the  farm. 
On  soils  having  a  clayey  or  hard-pan  subsoil, 
the  subsoil  plow  sliouki  be  usetl  at  h^ist 
event'  two  years?.  It  accompliBlicb  the  work  of 
iooseningand  pulveristing,  and  thus  admitting 
air  to  a  depth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  or 
twice  the  usual  depth  turned  up  i»y  tlie  sur- 
laee  plow.  In  our  own  practice  in  our  stiff 
clay  soil,  we  use  it  nearly  every  alternate 
year.  The  subsoiler  now  Uhcd  sLii-n,  loot^eiis 
and  pulverizes  the  soil,  but  dues  not  in- 
vert it.  following  inimediat^^y  behind  in  the 
furrow  made  by  the  surface  plow,  of  oeurse, 
or  the  necessary  ilepth  eouhl  not  be  attained. 
The  implement  is  made  for  one  and  two 
horses.  On  light  sandy  subsoils  the  one- 
liorse  size  Is  Hufficient,  but  for  ekvy  or  hard- 
pan  twi*  powerful  horses  are  necessaiy  to  get 
to  the  proper  depth  (wee  Plowing).  When  sub- 
soiling  is  done  by  the  spade  it  is  called 
trenclung  (which  see). 

Sub-species.  A  terra  given  to  a  rank  lower 
tlian  that  of  Bpecies,  but  higher  than  that  of 
Variety. 

Sub-Tropical  Garden,  This  t»'rra  Is  applied 
to  a  portion  of  alawnorllower-garden  devoted 
during  summer  t<j  plants  arranged  with  the 
design  of  repr*>8entiiig  tropical  vegeta.tion. 
As  many  of  the  plants  used  are  natives  of 
troptcid  countries,  they  are  otdy  available 
during  tlie  warine&t  jiart  of  the  H»*ttson,  but 
iliere  are  others  of  tropical  aspect  whieh  are 
lianly,  that  ere  only  valuable  tov  aB«ociatlng 
with'  their  more  lender  brethren.  Next  to 
location,  the  most  important  pro  visit  )n  for 
6uch  a  garden,  is  sliclier,  as  many  of  the  mont 
useful  subjects  would  have  their  leaves  torn 


and  disfigured  if  subjeetJ^d  to  high  winds, 
Shado  an<l  moisture  are  also  necessary  for 
many  Tv*^  and  other  Ferns,  Cy cads'  atid 
Palms. 

If  the  size  of  the  garden  will  allow  It,  per- 
haps the  Ijest  effect  is  accomplished  liy  grou|>- 
ing  the  various  plants,  rather  than  planting 
them  promisommsly.  but  individual  tASte 
must  regtrlate  tlesign  in  arrangement.  Mtuiy 
useful  phuils  may  readily  be  raised  from  *»eed 
each  spring  and  planted  out  in  rich  soil  ab«>ut 
the  tlrst  of  June.  Of  these  the  various  spe- 
cies of  Rieimm.  SohinumHf  Nidftmntis,  Athu:si4M 
{Acacia}  tojihanlha,  Wiyundiaaj  and  varieties  of 
Zea,  are  especially  valuable,  and  as  I  hey  are 
all  rapid  growers  they  make  large  specimens 
before  autumn,  PlaiUs  of  AHanUiM  glnndii'- 
lomm^  and  Cataljmbiffnonioiile^, cut  close  down 
ev6r3' spring  are  excellent  subjects  either  for 
massing,  or  fur  single  specimens.  The  vari- 
ous sorts  of  Canmm  are  indispensable  for 
groops,  or  as  s<»litary  specimens  ColorttMifts^ 
AmttrphaphuUitM  and  any  of  i\m  Arum  family  are 
all  desirable.  The  most  servit'oahle  amon^'st 
PabiiK  are  LiviMUma  auHtndiH^  L,  r/oni'i^)^, 
Ph<^n  it  du  cttfl  if  era ,  Plychonjtertnn  Cn  n  » ingh  a  in- 
iana  (syn,  Seaforthfa  elrfjanH,,  Chnmin'opH  hu- 
miliii,  C  ejtcflsa  and  C.  Forfunei.  CtftuiA  eircm^ 
alin  and  C  rrvoluta,  AIumu  Knerte^  ar  '  V 
ftiipffbit^  an?  noble  plants  for  this  purp«i 
Tree  Ferns,  Ab*ophiia  anstraliH  and  ^4,  t. 
Ctfiithea  deaibaJa,  DickAonia  antartira,  et*.",,  may 
also  lie  placed  in  sheltered  and  sha*ly  phu^s 
with  goml  elT*'cl.  The  various  Arumhm^  Arundi' 
iHU'kiH,  BajtihiiHtiM,  DnicamaH^  Cordi/titwA,  Er^- 
thrinas,  ArtiUa^,  Phonnmms^  6'yTwrmm,  Euia* 
fiftH,  FirtM,  etc.,  can  also  be  used  to  excellent 
advantage. 
Subulate,  Subuliform,  Awl -shaped  ;  linear, 
tapering  from  a  broadish  base  to  a  fine  point; 
a  long,  narrow  triangle* 

Succise.  Abruptly  cut  or  broken  off,  or  appear* 
ing  to  tie  so. 

Succulent.    Very^  juicy  or  pulpy. 

Sticculent  Plants.  Plants  possessing  thick, 
llebhy  leaves,  including  numerous  genera^ 
very'  varied  in  habit.  They  are  generally 
plants  riHiuirlng  protection,  especlidly  In  win* 
tm\  though  a  few  are  perfectly  hardy.  The 
natuial  urdei^  Curhicfm  and  FicokU^v  include 
a  large  numl>er  of  Succulent5?,  many  being 
excoe<lingiy  curious,  and  others  very  t)eauti- 
ful.  For  carpet- Ijeildlng  purposes  njany  of 
the  ilwarf-growing  stHscies  are  invaluable,  and 
are  used  in  large  numbers,  more  especially 
various  spf^cicB  of  Safitm,  Sempervivtim.AQave, 
Akn',  Colykfion,  Eclifverki,  Crassuki^  Opuntia, 
AIcMi'  m  b  ryt  t  n  thtm  mn ,  e  tc . 

Succory.  Another  name  for  Chicory.  8e^  Cf- 
chorinm. 

Sucker,  A  8h<M>t  thrown  up  by  a  jdani  fr*>m 
beneath  the  surface  of  tlie  ground. 

Sudorific-  Having  the  power  of  causing  p*>r' 
ispiration* 

SuSruticoae.  Half  shrubby  i  having  a  aom^ 
what  shrubby  habit. 

Sugar  Beet.    8ee  lirtn. 

Sugar  Berry.  The  fruit  of  O^UU  oecidmiaHs^ 
which  see. 

Sugar  Bush. 
tifi-m. 

Sugar  Cane* 


A  eoinnion  name  tor  fVol«a 
See  Hacukarum  ojlkinarwm* 
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8agar  Pea.      A  namo  given  to  cdible-poddod 

Sug^ar  Pine.     Pinw*  Lambert kttva^ 
Silicate.    Grooved  longitudiQally  with  dei'p  fur- 
rows. 
Sultan,    6weet«     Ceniaurea  mos^ktUa. 
Sultan.    Yellow,     Centaurm  «uavtolen». 
Sumach,     Bee  Rhutt, 
Summer  Savory.     So«^  SittHrHa  hotimslA, 
Summer  SnowHake.     Soi*  Ltntcojum  mMix^m. 
Suudew.     See  Drosera. 
Sundrops.     A   name  given   to   OSnaihem  frwti* 

Sunflower,    See  HeUaiUhy^, 

Sun  Plant,       A    po[>ultir    name  for  Pdrtulaea 

graiuliffora,  and  ot  tier  spei'les, 
Sun  Rose.     See  Hdiantfiemutti. 
Sunahine  Plant.     Australian,    Acada  discolor. 
Superior.    Growing  above  anything.     An  ovary 

is  superior  when  It  grows  above  the  origin  of 

the  ealyx. 
Supine.    Lying  flat,  with  face  upwards. 
Supple-Jack.     See  Berchemia, 

Supra.  Above,  or  upon  anything:  as  supra-ax- 
illary, gmwmg  aLK>ve  an  axil ;  supra-foliaee 
ous,  growing  above  a  leaf. 

Supra-Decompound.  Many  limes  compound; 
&o  murh  divi<led  that  the  number  and  inoile  ot 
division  oaunot  be  preeisely  aMeertaineil,  lus 
the  leiives  of  the  l^ennel,  Carrot,  et*^-. 

Surculoee.  Produeing  suckers,  or  stioote  r^ 
h'tiiblifiK  them, 

Sutherla^ndia,  Namecl  in  honor  «if  Jtimen  Sitth- 
erianti,  one  of  the  lii>it  superintendents  of  the 
Koyal  B«)timieal  Garden,  at  Erlinbnrgii,  and 
author  of  a  botanical  catalogue,  l^f^i.  Nat. 
V  r<  1 .  Leg  am  inonfF, 

Very  showy,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrubs, 
prodm  iiig  freely  during  summer  axillary  elus- 
ters  i*t  sear  let  Ilowera.  The  plants  are  ttio 
large  for  (ordinary  green-house  culture,  aud  do 
not  repay  the  cost  of  wiuUtr  prot<^ction  In  the 
border.  JS,  frutfJittim,  the  Bladder  Henna  of 
the  Cape,  bears  bright  red  flowers  in  axillary 
rai-emes.  It  wad  intri»duced  In  1083,  and  is 
often  fuund  under  the  name  of  Colutea  fndes- 
cens. 

Suture.  The  line  c»f  jn  net  ion  of  contiguous 
(mrtrt  grown  together.  Sutnriil  deldHeenee 
irt  the  act  of  splitting  along  the  line  of  junction 
of  two  valves. 

Sw^ainso^nia.  In  honor  of  iHtme  SwainRon.  n 
celebrated  cultivutur  of  plants  iibont  the  en«l 
of  the  last  century.  Not.  Drd.  Ijiijmnu^otuF. 
A  genuA  of  over  twenty  speeies  closely 
r^'seiuldiiig  StttherUwdia,  It  is,  however,  betttT 
a(in[ited  ffu*  poteulLure  in  the  green-house,  in 
wlileh  ciiteo  the  young  wood  should  be  fre- 
quently cut  back  In  spring;  and  after  flower- 
ing, the  stems  should  be  cut  down  to  prevent 
the  f«1ants  from  heeondng  slrngglbig  and 
unsightly.  There  urn  Heveral  specie?*  under 
Icultivuliou,  having  purple,  red,  or  white  flow- 
I  ers,  produced  singly  in  pairs  on  short  axlllaiy 
peduncles.  Of  *S'.  tfale^pfoUa,  the  Ix^st  known 
»p*!eles,  there  are  several  varieties  in  eultl- 
vatfon.  ail  desirable  sttrts.  It  wits  first  intn*- 
duced  in  IdOO,  under  the  namo   of  ColuUa  ga- 
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lpg(foli(t,  and  is  easily  Increased  by  cuttings  or 

by  sei'ds. 
Swallow-Wort.     A  name  given  to  the  genera 

A^MclepwH  and  Chflidoninm. 
SvT^amp  Dogw^ood.     Ptelea  tri/olkUa, 
Swamp  Hickory.     Caryti  amara, 
Sw^mp  Honeysuckle.     Aztilea  viaeoaa. 
Swamp  Rose  Mallow.     Hib tAetm  MoHcheuUm. 
Swamp  Sassafras   or    Laurel,      ^e  MngjwUa 

Swan  Hiver  Daisy.     See  Brnrk^*ome, 

Swa^rtzia.  Named  In  honor  of  Ola/  Swnrts, 
M.D.^  of  Stockholm,  a  long  time  resident  of 
the  West  ladies  and  author  of  •*  Flora  Indite 
Oecldentalls,"    Nat.  Onb  Leguminoscc, 

A  genus  of  nearly  sixty  species  of  plants 
Btove  trees,  with  one  exception  all  natives  of 
tropical  America.  S.  grandiflora  and  8.  pin* 
nnta  are  in  eulthatlon,  but,  owing  to  their 
BiVAi,  are  selrlom  met  with  except  In  large  or 
botanical  collectiMiis. 

Swedish  Juniper.  Jun  iji^rim  rommnnUtfiwiigiata. 

Si^eet  Alysfium.     See  Kftttyjft. 

Sweet  Amber.     Ilypf^ricmn  AndroHmmum. 

Sw^eet  Basil*    See  Ocimnm. 

Sweet  Bay.    Bee  Launts  nobiliji  and   MapMtia 

Sweet  Brier.     See  Rona  rubiglnoHa. 

Sweet  Chestnut.     Owtanra  sativa. 

Sweet  Cicely,     See  OHmorhiia, 

Sweet  Clover,    See  Melihhts  aWa, 

Sw-eet  Fern,     See  Comptonia. 

Sweet  Flag.    8<?e  A(*orus. 

Sweet  Gale.     See  Myrica  Oale, 

Sweet  Gum  Tree.    See  Liquitiambar  at^aciJUm» 

Sw^eet  Leaf.     S*^e  Sifmploeus  tincloria. 

Sweet  Marjoram.     See  Origanum  Mitjotana, 

Sweet  Pea.     See  LnthtfniM  oifonilutf. 

Sweet  Pepperbnab.     See  Chihra, 

Sw^eet  Potato.     S<w3  Potato. 

Sweet  Scabious.     Scnbiosa  airopitrpurea, 

S"weet-aceiited  Crab.     Pifrun  eitronnrm. 

Sweet-scented  Shrub.     Califcantkiis  floridtm, 

Bw^eet-scented     Verbena.      Alo^fsia    {Lippia) 

ritrkHtfora. 
Sweet  Sop.     See  .^jlwon/i. 
Sw^eet  Sultan.     Centaur  fa  moacfmtn. 
Sweet  Vernal  Graas.     Anthoxanthum  o^ioratum. 
Sweet  T^illlam.    S<'<>  DiutUhuH  hnrtHiiuf*. 

Swe'rtia.  Named  after  E.  Sttert,  a  famous  cul- 
tivator of  bulbs  and  flowers  in  Holland.  Nat. 
Ord.  OctUianacet^, 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  plants, 
mofitly  hardy,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
northern  India.  The  Itsaves  are  used  in  their 
native  countries  medicinally,  *S'.  peretmis  id 
an  interesting  and  singular  perennial,  with 
slender,  erect  stems,  growing  from  one  to 
thr^^e  feet  high,  terminated  by  erect  dpikee  of 
flowers.  It  is  an  interesting  plant  for  the 
roek  gttrdc*n.  Several  others  of  the  species 
nre  in  cultivation  urjder  the  name  of  OpMia^ 
but  none  of  them  are  valuable  as  flowering 
plants. 
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Swiete^nia,  Maho^fiijiy,  In  Jioiior  of  tirrfird 
Van  SmeUn,  n  Duttih  buliitiisl  and  author. 
Nut.  Old.  Mrtiiirm. 

'*  Tiie  Maliogtiiiy  Tree,  S.  Mahaqoni,  is  a  na- 
tivo  of  the  Wt!Bt  iiMliebt  Gwntrnl  Amorka,  and 
Mexico,  and  iti  une  nt  tJin  most  majoatio  of 
trees ;  for  tliouf^h  sonio  vl^^i  to  aKn»at4*r  h(?t^'ht. 
this  trtJi?,  Hki?  tht*  Oak  and  th*i  t'^MJiAr,  impr«fcist>s 
the  Kpectator  with  the  BtnMigs'st  fHtding^*  of 
its  finnncss  and  ihiration.  In  thy  rich  vaHeys 
among  th«  m<nmtai!i8  of  Cuba,  and  thi^se  that 
open  u|>on  tho  buy  of  Hondui  as,  t  ia^  Mahogany 
expaiidtf  to  ^o  huge  a  ttuukj  divhhia  into  so 
many  massive  arms,  and  throws  tii<>  shad*'  of 
60  many  &hiny  givoa  li^avi^:?,  fti>otl<?d  with  tafts 
of  pearly  flow**rs,  cjvt^r  so  vast  an  extent  of 
eurfat^e,  that  it  is  diflh  iiit  to  iniaglne  a  ve^^'L^- 
ta hie  production  comljuung  in  such  a  dogrt^o 
tlie  quaiities  of  elegance  and  strengtli,  of 
beauty  and  Buhlimity.  The  Maliogany  tree  Is 
found  in  great  quantities  on  the  low  and 
woody  laads»  und  even  upon  tim  roeks  in  the 
countries  upon  tlie  western  shores  of  tlie 
Caribbean  Sea*  about  Homlura^  and  Cam- 
peachy.  It  is  also  abunchinfc  in  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  It  used  to  be  pientlful  in 
Jamaica,  wiiere  it  was  of  excellent  qiuility, 
but  most  of  the  larger  trees  inive  bi^en  cut 
down.  It  was  formerly  abundant  on  the 
Bahamas,  where  it  grew  to  a  greiit  height, 
with  ttie  trunks  four  feet  in  diameter*  When 
it  grows  in  favorable  eit nations  the  timber  is 
larger  and  plain ;  the  better  portion,  such  as 
is  used  for  veneers^  eomes  from  tho  jnnetion 
of  the  branches  with  the  body,  or  cmtches.  as 
they  are  eonnnoniy  ternn>d.  The  trees  that 
grow  in  rocky  and  exiH>sed  Bitiiatif>ns  do  not 
grow  as  large,  but  tlie  timber  is  more  soiid, 
has  a  greater  variety  and  t^lmde  of  grain,  is 
tnucli  stronger,  anil  In  all  ways  preferable  for 
cabinet  work/'  The  Bay  wood  and  Spanish 
Cedar  of  coraraerce  are  of  tlie  same  species, 
but  are  of  larger  growth,  and  the  Wtiod  is  very 
coarae  and  soft.  It  is  used  principally  in  mak- 
ing cigar  boxcB  or  similar  work. 

Swiss  Chard.    See  Bda, 

Swiss  Stone  Pine.     PimtA  Cemhra. 

Sword  Lily.     A  populai*  iiaaie  for  GladioUts. 

Sya'grua.  The  old  Greek  name  of  a  Palm, 
mentioned  by  Pliny.     Nat.  Ord.  PalntacttE. 

A  Bmall  genus  of  imarmed  Palms  now  in- 
eluded  by  Bentliam  and  Htitiker  under  Coeon. 

Sycamore  Tree.  A  err  PHPUfio-pltxlanufk,  The 
name  is  also  applicil  to  Pludmtts  occUU^ntalu* 
and  other  species.  The  Sycrtmore  of  the  New 
Testament  is  FHcus  Sycotnonm  ( syn.  SytxtmornH 
arUiquorum), 

SylvcBtris,  Sylvatioua.    Growing  In  woods. 

Symphorica^rpus.  St.  Peter's  Wort.  Snow- 
berry.  From  aymphorto,  *to  aeeumulate^  and 
karpoa,  a  fruit;  in  allusion  to  Its  clustered 
bunches  of  fruit.     Nat.  Ord.  CajtHfoUac^'m. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  shrubs,  common 
in  most  of  the  States.  St>mo  of  them  are  quite 
ornamental,  and  are  cultivated  in  the  shrulv 
bwry  border.  Tliey  grow  so  freely  and  sucker 
BO  much  that  it  is  diffleult  to  ke«'p  them  un- 
der subjection.  S.  rttr*innHiu<,  theSnowberry, 
lias  ptinkish  llowers,  dispiisi-d  in  loose  raeemes, 
which  are  succeeded  by  iar^e  white  berries, 
w*hich  are  very  ornamental,  and  remain  on 
the  bush  until  nearly  winter,  making  it  con- 
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apicuous  In  thn  border.    The  vH negated  ^uriiv 
ty  is  a  fine  plant. 

Symphya^ndra.  From  symphio,  Uy  gitjw  to- 
gether, and  aner,  androH,  &n  anther;  the 
anthers  are  connate.  Nat.  Ord.  Gampanulartm, 
K  genus  of  hardy,  jjei-ennial  herbs,  natives  of 
the  C*tuej4su3.  The  llowers  are  while,  yellow 
or  blue ;  large  and  often  nodding.  Propa- 
gatefi  by  seeds  or  i*y  cuttings  in  spring. 

Sy'mphytum..  CtHufrey.  From  st/mphijo,  to 
make  unit^^,  andp'iyfoa,  a  plant;  in  rrf*  renca 
to  Its  healing  quaiitiets.  Nat.  Onl.  BoraginncetB^ 
A  genus  of  eoarse-growingt  weedy  plants, 
formerly  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  prop- 
erties, and  of  the  first  importance  in  a  col- 
lection of  lierbs.  Tliey  have  become  natural- 
ized in  this  country  from  Europe,  and  an* 
eomimm  arouiiil  old  gardens  and  in  moist 
[►luers,  S.  ojfirimjlm  hUeo-marginalis  is  a  ver}* 
ttrnamentiil,  hardy  variety,  the  leaves  behig 
broadly  nm,rgined  with  creamy-white;  It  i» 
an  exeellent  phmt  for  the  herbaceous  iKirder. 
S.  (iMpi^rrimttm  was  introduced  into  this  coun- 
try for  use  a-H  a  forage  plant  in  1875,  but  ha** 
proved  to  be  entindy  valueless  ftu'  that  pur- 
pose.   Propagated  by  seetls  or  by  division. 

Symploca'rpus.  Skunk  Cabbage,  Prom  a,y*a- 
plokt',  (Humeetion,  m\d  kurpour  fruit;  d  esc  rip- 
live  of  tlie  plant,     Nat.  Ord.  Aroifinr. 

A  rather  coarse-growing  plant,  common  in 
swamps  and  wet  nu'iwIovvB  from  Virginia  Uy 
Maine.  8.  JfrlidttJ*.  tlie  cmly  known  specie*, 
is  the  common  Skunk  Cabljage,  and  Is  readily 
known  by  its  skunk-like  odor  when  the  leaves 
iive  bruised. 

Sy'mplocoa.  From  stimploke,  a  eonnection ; 
the  stamens  are  united  at  the  base.  Nat, 
Or«l.  Styracat^'tv. 

A  large  genus  of  trees  and  shrtibs,  broadly 
dispersed  o^erthe  warmer  part«^of  Asla»  Aus- 
tnilia  and  America.  The  leaves  of  *S.  tine- 
toria,  the  Horse  Sugar  or  Sweet  leaf  of  the 
Sou  tlie  in  Stat*'s,  are  gi'eedlly  eaten  by  catth^, 
and  in  Georgia  and  Carolina  are  used  fc»r  dye- 
ing yellow;  tlio  leaves  of  other  sjiecies  are 
used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Nepal.  In 
India  the  bark  of  S.  ra^in«^a»  culled  Litdh,  i» 
nsed  bot  h  a'3  a  4lyeing  mati^rinl  and  as  a  mor- 
dant for  o  the  r  d yt^s.  S,  Jt ipon  ica,  w i ;  I j  \  e  S  low 
llowers.  introduced  from  Japiin  in  l85o,  and 
S.  sinica^  with  white  fragrant  flowers  from 
China^  are  both  cultivated  as  gi-een-himde 
shrubs.  A  still  later  in  trod  net  Ion,  however* 
from  the  monntalna  of  northern  Jupan,  S, 
ptmirtdatim^  has  white,  sweet-se<?nted  Howers, 
and  nltra-inarinc-blne  fruit  making  the  siinib 
conspicuous  among  tliose  which  wre  valued 
for  their  ornamental  fruit.  Mr.  Jackson  Daw- 
son, of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Bo8t<m,  assun^s 
us  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy  there,  and  speaks 
of  it  as  ime  of  tlie  v^'ry  iM'st  of  late  Introduc- 
tions to  our  list  of  hardy  shrubs. 

Synade'nlum,  Afrleim  Milk  Bush.  Fromaj/a, 
unit^'d,  and  ctiie«,  n  ghmd  ;  the  glands  of  thi* 
involucre  are  unit^Ml  in  a  cup  ordise, 

A  genus  of  Etiphorbiar^etr,  chisely  allied  to 
Euphorbia^  and  of  which  *S.  (ri-aalii,  an  African 
Bpecies,  introdurrd  in  1B67,  is  cultivattnl  for 
its  bright  crimson  fiowei"s,  which  are  &howy 
and  attractive.  It  is  also  an  excellent  plant 
for  summer  hanging  baskets,  vases,  etc.. 
er-peeially  In  exposed  situations,  and  ts  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  thoroughly  dried  at  tlie 
base  before  inserUoiL 
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Byugenesious.  Having  the  aiitlK^rs  uiiitwl  at 
ihfir  t'tJgt^ri  so  tts  to  fi*nu  u  lube. 

Syngo'iiium.  From  mj^w*  tugothert  und  tjotie,  tho 
wuiiih  ;  alluding  to  tlio^-'obesioii  tif  tlie  ovurtew. 
Nut.   Oni,  Aroidttr. 

*S.  aurititm,  iiilimlueed  from  Jamaica,  the 
epeciea  mi>st  ^fni'raliy  ffiiirid  ia  rultivathm,  is 
a  ratlier  coarr^f'  fcrowia^^  pdtirit^  tiH*'Iul  oidy  in 
larjj^tM'utlfVlUMiHf*  S  Vdiozianitmm.  WrnUmdii, 
S.  podopktfttnm-tinfa/umt  are  all  v*'ry  t^howy 
ssurcd  and  i^^ui  l>«  ea-^ily  ineri^a^cd  l>y  tlivisUm 
t*t  tho  8Lerii  in  heat.  Any  old  t*latit8  thut  *ret 
tiH»  tall  may  liave  tb*;'ir  tL*pei  cut  oft  atid 
ins»»r(iHl  ua  larg«  cuttirii^s ;  tht»y  will  soon 
roiiit  in  a  warm,  moltit  atuiosphisro* 

Synno'tia.  Namer!  in  honor  of  IF.  SipitwL  who 
eoU^i^ted  many  plaatj^  at  the  Ch|m3  of  Gotul 
Hope ;  erroneiHjsJy  Bpelh^d  Sifnettia.  Kat-  Ord. 
IridacetP. 

A  small  ^iMiuft  of  three  very  pretty,  green - 
hoiiwf*,  hniljous  plaats,  now  geaerally  referred 
to  iitiidiohiH,  S.  hic4>lor  i^  found  iti  cultivation 
under  tti>*  nam*'  of  Ixia  hievlor. 

Syuonym,  In  botany,  a  superseded  or  uoused 
name. 

Sy'nthyriB.  Froni  Mipt,  tog<>ther,  and  ihi/rHin,  a 
little  dtHir;  in  aiiosiiin  to  Xlw  closed  valves 
of  the  po^l.     Nat.  Utd.  Svrophiilariac^iB, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  or  pilose  liardy,  herbaceoiis 
p*'n'iiiiials,  with  thick  rhizorae.s,  natives  of 
u<»rthwesit  Aianrieu.  Tiie  bluish  or  reddisd 
lb>w«_^rs  are  bt^ne  in  raeemes  or  spikes  four 
to  six  inehes  long ;  elosely  allied  tti  Veronica. 

Syri'uga.  The  Lilae.  Pipe  Tree.  Froni  Hifrinx, 
a  i>ipe;  tb<*  braneiies  ar*f  loii;^^  and  stralj.jlit, 
and  lllled  witb  medtilUt ;  bene**  tbe  ohl  name  o! 
the  Lilac,  Pipe  Tree.  The  English  name  of 
the  genus  is  from  iilfj^  or  lUtnj,  the  Pinsiau 
word  for  the  Ibiwer.     Nat.  Ord."OI«tictm. 

A  genus  of  well-known,  deciduous  ehnibs, 
with  purplisli  or  white  fhtwers,  natives  of 
southeastern  Europ  \  Persia,  northern  India 
and  China.  All  the  species  are  perfeetty  hardy, 
and  are  easily  grown.  S*  vuigaris,  the  com- 
mon Lilae,  with  purj'le  or  white  flowei-s,  is  of 
doubtful  origin,  thougli  g«^nerally  credited  to 
Persia,  It  liart  Iwen  nnder  cultivation  fur 
more  than  a  bundrerl  years,  and  from  tbe 
frp4Mder*  many  varietb^s  have  \H'*m  <d>tained, 
but  witboul*  any  marked  peculiarities.  8. 
Permra^  Persian  Lilac,  is  a  very  distinct 
afi*?cie8,  of  miieb  smaller  size,  rarely  growing 
more  than  six  feet  high;  tbe  braiirhes  are 
slender  and  straight,  tbe  leaves  are  smaller 
and  narrowi'd  at  the  base*  The  Ihiwers  are 
pntduf'ed  ill  looser\>nnieles,  and  tbe  florets  are 
smalb"r»  giving  the  whole  plant  a  nn>re  graee- 
fid  !ipp«rtianee.  The  Ilout^Ji  or  Chinese  Lilac, 
S.  ChinntMiM^  known  also  as  S.  dttbia  and  S, 
Rothoimui*'jiMiH,  is  intermediate  between  the 
common  ami  the  Persian,  and  Is  n  most  desir- 
abU'  slirub.  Tbelargegrowlng,  S.  Kmodi.  from 
tlie  Ilimnlayas.  is  only  suiiable  fnt  mige  shrub- 
beries, it  being  coarse  ia  growth,  and  not 
remarkable  for  Its  llijwers,  which  are  pale 
purple^  and  produced  after  th«>&e  of  the  eom- 
morj  Lilac  are  jiast .  Then*  Is  also  a  variegated 
form  of  it.  Tbe  Hungarian  Lilac,  S.  Jwiikan, 
is  a  pn^tly  shrub,  and  valuable,  as  it  is  i\n\U^ 
difT<"r*'nt  fnen  1  he  others.  It  grows  fully  six 
feet  Idf^h,  and  Ijear^  erei't  spikes  of  small, 
pah',  niauve  llo\v«<r:i*  The  new  #S.  Jaitnnica, 
known  also  n^  8.  Amurrwfui  and  Ltg%i'iirina 
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AmurtmaiM,  is  a  most  valuahle,  hardy,  nowering 
shrub.  Its  bardmess,  vigorous  growtii,  excel- 
lent habii,  ample  foliage,  and  dense  cluster 
of  oreamy  white  (lowers,  sornt^wbat  resembling 
those  of  the  Japanese  privet,  appearing  at  a 
season  when  fK^w  trees  are  in  bloom  make  it 
one  of  the  most  tb.»siralile  of  the  small  trees 
recently  introduced  into  gardens.  The  fact 
that  it  loses  its  leaves  early  in  the  autumn, 
and  that  they  fall  while  still  green,  is  the  only 
drawback  whlcli  Iulh  yet  been  noticed  ia  it  as 
an  onmmental  plant.  S.  obltda  is  not  known 
in  a  wild  stai^;  it  was  first  discovered  by 
Fortune  in  a  garden  at  Shanghai,  and  later  by 
the  Abb.i  David  in  gardens  near  Pekin.  Its 
pHTfeei  hardiness  in  this  climate  Indieate.s  iLs 
northern  orighi  It  Ibjwers  ten  or  twelve  days 
earlier  than  S,  vulgaris^  and  itstbicit*  leathery 
leaves,  wbicti  are  never  atlneked  by  mildew, 
turn  in  the  autumn  to  a  rich,  dark  russet 
color,  a  eharaeter  which  should  betaken  ad- 
vantage of  by  hybrid iz(»rs  t*»  secure  a  new 
race  <jf  LIlacH  with  the  large  inllorescence  of 
8.  vidgarm^  and  the  foliage  of  S.  oblata,  Keed- 
ling  varieties,  immy  of  them  jnucli  superior 
in  size  and  color  to  the  species,  have  b»»en 
originat^'d  In  late  yearsand  are  nnw  in  general 
cultivation.  Of  the  white  sorts,  tlie  best  at 
tbe  present  writing  are  Marie  Le^j range.  Alba 
magna.  Alba  virginalis  and  Alba  gniudiflora. 
Of  tbe  colored  sorts  tbe  finest  is  houvenir 
do  L»  Spath,  with  massivi^  clusters  of  very^ 
large,  richly-eolored  flowers.  Charles  X. 
(an  excellent  variety  for  early  forcing)  is  & 
desirable  i^ort,  and  others  good  In  color  are, 
Alphonse  Lavallee,  Louis  van  H^»utte,  Le  Ganl- 
ois,  Aline  Moecpjcry  and  liidna  (U*  Marley. 
There  is  also  a  douhle-lb»w<M^ed  secti^in  in  eul 
tivation  which  liave  denser  lb>wer-clu»tcrs, 
and  as  a  rule  hi.st  longer  in  perfection  than 
the  single  \  arieties. 

Lila4!s  are  now  f».)reed  In  large  quantities 
for  cut  llowers,  and  when  blanclu'd  pure 
white  they  have  a  vt*ry  eimste  and  h<'autiful 
ap[)ennince*  One  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
for  this  [mrpose  is  the  variety  km*wn  as 
Charles  X. ',  its  panicles  of  ttowei-s  are  much 
largiT  antl  more  eompat-t  tlian  the  Persian 
Llbw  of  our  gardens,  which  is,  ho\M  vir,  well 
adapted  bvr  similar  use.  If  f(U'c*'d  in  sufll- 
cient  lieat  the  coloring  niatter  lias  no  time 
to  form  in  tbe  lh>wers,  cori.^equently  the  col- 
ored sorts  are  as  u.seful  for  forcing  purposea 
as  tbe  pure  white  varieties.  All  the  speci«» 
are  rapidly  increased  from  layer.4  or  from 
suckers,  the  only  trouble  being  thut  they  in- 
crease so  fast  as  to  be  truublesome.  That 
the  Lilac  has  been  cuUivated  for  centuriei^ 
there  ia  plenty  of  evUlence.  We  have  [H-rson- 
ttlly  gathered  specimens  growing  w  ith  Pars- 
ley iApium  petrcMcUnum)  in  the  d/'bris  of  cha- 
ties  In  Oreat  Britain  that  had  been  in  ruins, 
for  over  thni'e  Imndreil  years,  showing  that 
the  warlike  barons,  or  their  wives,  bad  soum* 
taste  for  the  ornamental  as  wtfll  as  the  use* 
ful,  even  in  those  early  days. 

Syri'ufa,  A  com  moo  name  for  Ailadelptima 
coromtriitM,  which  s^^e. 

Syri^go'dea.  A  small  order  of  pretty,  dwarf, 
green-house,  bulboim  plafits,  closely  allied  to 
Ixia,  »S\  pulchrlla  has  very  pretty,  pak\  jmrple 
flowers  r "early  two  inches  long,  with  ill i form 
leaves.       Introduced  fn>m  South  Africa   in 
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Tabebula.  Said  to  be  the  native  name  In 
Brazil.  Nat.  Ord.  Bignoniacece. 
A  largo  giHjusof  plant- stove  trnesor  shrubs, 
nutivys  of  tropicnl  Ainerii'a ;  f«nv  of  the  speoitis 
are  in  (niltivatiun.  They  require  the  «.anie 
treatmi.^nt  as  Teeoitui,  under  whieh  genue  they 
ure  sometimnf^  included.  T.  Hpectabitm  Ib  now 
glr&n  as  the  correet  name  of  tno  spoeies  culti- 
vated as  Bignonia  or  Tecoma  specUibilia, 

Tabernaemouta'na,  East  Indiiin  Roi^e  Bay. 
Naniod  in  honor  of  *IamfH  Tht'ofiore  TabermB* 
manlttniM,  of  Heidelbfrff.  a  t^nlehrated  physi- 
L'ian  and  btitauist.      Nat.  Ord.  Apoctpincitm. 

This  genus  in  cnmposed  or  very  handBome» 
hot-house  shrubs,  with  deep  green  foliage  and 
largfli  white  or  yellow  flowers,  pos^sessing  an 
agreeable  fragrane©.  After  bloondng  they 
fihould  r«:'ceive  a  moderate  pruning  to  keep 
them  burthy  and  increase  the  number  of 
flower  heads.  The  large,  leathery  leaves  of 
this  and  other  similar  genera  are  indueementa, 
in  the  way  of  shell er»  to  many  troublesome 
insects,  sueh  as  tlirips,  scale  and  mealy  bug  ; 
to  eradleate  these,  and  keep  the  plantn 
health5%  they  should  be  frequently  wa^slied, 
each  leaf  separately,  with  a  eponge  ami  «OHp 
And  water*  or  the  latter  alone,  and  at  Intervahs 
reeelve  a  sprinkling  with  a  ayringe  to  elean 
them  of  dust,  whleh  in  its*df  ii*  prejudicial  to 
alt  plants,  and  gives  encouragement  to  the 
insects  by  causing  a  languid  action  in  the 
leaves.  The  several  speeies  arc  mostly 
natives  of  the  East  Indies,  but  a  few  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America.  T.  coronaria  fiore-pleno^  the 
species  moi^t  generally  cultivated,  bears  a 
jiure  white  flower  something  like  a  ilnrdenia, 
and  is  very  fragrant  at  night.  It  is  sometimes 
met  with  under  the  old  name  of  Nerium  coro- 
tittriiiin.  Its  native  country  is  unknown,  but 
it  irt  cultivated  throughout  India,  whence  it 
was  bitroduL-ed  in  1770.  It  is  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings. 

Table,  Stage  and  Bench,  These  are  the 
different  terms  usi»d  for  the  structure  wh*>reon 
plants  ai-e  set  in  the  green-house.  The  hanch 
or  Utbk.  more  particularly  refers  to  one  flat 
platform,  whicli.  If  in  the  front  of  the  green- 
house, is  from  three  to  four  feet  wide;  if  In 
the  mid  tile  or  centre  of  the  house,  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  and  from  two  tA>  three  feet  In 
height,  according  to  the  style  of  the  house. 
The^e  widths  and  heights  are  important  as 
being  the  most  convenient  for  use,  as  weZl  as 
to  show  the  fdants  to  the  t»est  advan- 
tage. The  Sta^  Is  a  series  of  platforms, 
{>iaced  usually  In  the  centre  of  the  green- 
louse,  being  of  various  widths,  from  one  to 
three  feet.  For  instance,  If  the  base  width  of 
the  platform  be  nine  feet,  three  stagings  of 
three  feet  each  >vouhl  lie  reqidred  (eiich 
<devated  a  foot  alM>\  e  the  othei'")  to  make  the 
wldtii.  This  style  of  greendiouao  benching, 
however,  is  less  to  be  recommended  than  one 
platform  of  the  same  height,  as  the  latter  la 
not  only  more  convenient  to  work  with,  but 
the  plants  show  on  It  to  better  advantage 
than  If  elevated  too  high. 
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The  green-house  benchtis  are  usually  mnrle 
of  inch  boards,  l>ut  In  our  own  practice  we 
have  for  the  past  three  years  )ii^i  ail  the 
*'shei'ting"  for  our  benches  made  of  rough 
roofing  slate,  over  which  is  laid  half  an  Inch 
of  t!ement.  Theso  materials  cost  only  about 
25  per  cent,  more  than  the  board  l>criches, 
and  are  an  immense  saving,  as  the  woollen 
benches  rot  dut  from  the  heat  and  moisture 
in  four  or  five  years.  The  skeleton  or  fram#>* 
WT>rk  ut  the  beaches  wo  make  of  Yellow  Pine. 
If  the  frame-work  were  made  of  iroDp  such 
benches  wtmld  bn  indestructible;  but  e%'eo 
with  the  pine  wood  frame-work  they  will 
stand  for  twenty  years,  as  the  cement  cover- 
ing laid  over  the  slat*^  prevents  the  wat^r 
getting  to  the  wood  work.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  leave  spaces  every  t<?n  feet 
or  so,  where  the  water  ean  eBcajje  through 
the  bench H  For  the  material  covering  the 
beneh  on  which  to  set  the  plants,  see  Draiif^ 
age. 

Taoamahac.    A  common  name  for  PopuluA  bal' 

Hamifera  or  the  Balsam  Poplar. 

Ta'coa.  The  Malay  name  of  the  specieii.  Nat^ 
Ord.  Taeeaci't^. 

A  genus  of  East  Indian  plantj^,  gn>wn  by 
the  natives  for  their  bulbs,  which  resembl«5 
new  Potatoes,  and  cont^dn  a  large  amimnt  of 
starrh.  The  variovit*  sfiecien  gn>w  in  the  op«»n 
countr>  ;  T.  pinnaiifidd  is  generally  found  in 
sandy  places  near  the  sea.  The  Icfif-stalks  of 
this  species  are  plaited  Into  bonnets  by  the 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  but  the  princi- 
pal use  made  of  all  the  species  is  that  of  lh«ttr 
tubers,  which,  resembling  new  Potatoi*s,  eon* 
tain  a  great  deal  ut  starch,  known  as  South 
Sea  Arrowroot,  and  far  preferable  to  any  other 
Arrowroot  in  oases  of  dysentery.  The  tul>erft 
are  (big  up  after  the  leaves  have  died  away, 
and  are  rasped  and  macerated  four  or  live 
days  in  water,  wh<^n  the  fecula  si/paral^'s  In 
the  same  manner  as  Sago  drK?s.     !^  _  •  ly 

employed  as  an  article  of  diet  thj  :  lie 

tropics,  and  is  a  favorite  ingredl!:.  id- 

dings  and  cakes   in   the   Houth   Hea  I^    i  :  i 
The  sp^H'iea  are  rarely  seen  in  plant  »  .,ii^.  - 
tions.    Syn.  Ataccia. 

Tacca'cese.    A  small,  natural  order  of  iierennlal 

herbs,  with  creeping  or  tuberous  rhizomes, 
found  in  tropieal  America,  Africa,  Asia  and 
the  Pacific  Islands.  The  order  consists  of 
two  genera,  Shisocnpi^a  and  Tnfta^  and  in- 
eludes  about  t*3n  spcndes.  Ataccia  is  placed 
as  a  sub-di  vision  of  TVicca. 

Taccada  Piaot.    The  Malay  Rice  Pup^r  Plaot. 

(See  ScfFVolti, ) 

Tacca'nim  The  name  is  ndapt^nl  from  Taeca^ 
which  genus  they  resemble.  Nat*  Ord.  Aroi^ 
dexf. 

A  small  genus  of  tall,  tuberous  Uorbfi»,  na- 
tives of  Brazil,  Two  simcies,  T.  perftfrinum 
and  r.  Warminffiimmn,  are  In  eulUvatloo. 
They  are  very  showy,  large-lt^aved,  p(ant«stov<» 
species,  and  are  ufteftd  for  lawn-deooratlon  In 
summer.     8yns.  Endi'ra  and  Li^miMigma, 
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Tachidde'iius.  From  Tachiu,  a  genus  of  the 
MiMiii  ordt^r,  an<l  adi^n,  a  gland ;  the  ovary  i-i 
>?ai'iouiidftd  Ijya  ring  of  glaada  as  in  Tachki, 
Nal.  Ord.  GenliamtertT. 

A  g»»fiu8  i>r  herbiiceous  <»r  aoniewhat  shrubby 
plmitb,  naiivi'S  ai  Ma^iaguscar.  T,  <■am^fl^M^ 
iB  a  pretty,  ^ret'U-buiise  arimial,  cl«ft«"ly  r*?- 
lutt*d  li»  Chironia,  Linkinlhus  ami  Kraatm,  and 
WJU9  iritro<lu<!i*d  hy  th«  llov,  Williuin  KIUk  in 
1H58,  wtuj  hroujflvt  h*M»ds  from  Madagii^^ear. 
It  fjrr<»w8  freely,  brmu'hes  tiatu rally  at  the 
bftbi.',  and  aiiain^j  the  li»»lgltt  of  a  foot  or  moro. 
The  tlowfj's  tire  wtiit*\  with  the  JolH*sor  ttN' 
I'oi'oHa  bright' purplL*,  produced  friM-iy  in  au- 
tumn, and  lasi  ing  ovnr  a  month  l.H*furn  fading. 
St**»da  slioidd  hi>  wnvii  in  February  and  trrnti'd 
like  GltJxiniiLH. 

Tacao'nia.  From  Tart^o,  th*Muimf>  of  one  of  the 
sp^'ctf'S  in  iVru.      Nat.  Ord.  PtiHHiJioraceiE. 

A  gcniis  of  very  tj<^autiful  climbing  plants, 
closely  related  to  Ptuitiijlora,  having  the  same 
general  appearance,  and  the  name  strueturo 
of  stamens^  pistlla  an<l  fruit,  but  differing  in 
the  usually  lon^,  cylludrieal  tube  of  the  calyx, 
whleh  in  firrnisbed  with  two  erowriH,  one  at 
the  throat*  and  the  other  near  it«  base.  In 
T.  manicaUit  however,  a  very  handsome 
©peeieB,  the  tube  eearcely  exceeds  in  length 
that  of  a  Passion  Flower.  The  species  arc 
natives  of  Centra!  America  and  the  Went 
Indies,  The  fruits  of  several  of  them,  as  T. 
*  fnoUiH»ima^  T.  Iripnrtita  anrl  T^  H}Hi::ioHit,  are 
edible.  T.  Btirhttuain  in  PaHHiJ(i>ni  vitifoHa, 
and  is  one  of  the  jnost  beautiful  plan  Is  of  the 
order.  The  Tnesonlas  are  all  beautiful  plants 
and  worttiy  a  idace  in  any  collection.  They 
require  t!ie  sanu*  general  treatment  as  Patm* 
^ora^  and  are  pri>pagat4Hl  in  the  same  way, 

Tseni'tia.  From  Uiinia,  a  fillet  or  rildjon  ;  allud- 
ing to  the  liiie^ir  piruur.  A  small  gi-nus  of 
intert'sting  stove  ft-rus,  all  tropieal,  luit  not 
very  closely  allied.  They  differ  t»rin«ipa.liy 
from  T(.EniopMis  and  VUtaria  in  tlieir  fronds 
^H  •  i  1 1  g  al  I  n  e t-  ve  i  ned . 

Tage'tes,  Mangold.  From  the  beauty  of  its 
Mowrr^j  tlus  genus  was  named  after  Tages,  a 
Tuscan  divinity*     Nat.  Ord    Comptmiift, 

Marigolds  are  old  favorites  in  onr  gardens, 
particidarly  those  kmwu  as  Afrlenn  and 
French  Ma^Hgolds.  The  former  (J',  erecJa) 
have  unlfortnly  large  yellow  or  orange-coUuetl 
floweis,  and  usually  atUiu  acoupie  of  feet  in 
height ;  the  latter  iT.  patula)  are  more  dwarf, 
and  have  their  flowei-s  striped  of  a  deep 
brown-purple  and  yellow.  They  are  all  showy, 
espt^cially  in  masses,  and  are  effective  for  dis- 
tant grout"!^-  Tiiero  l^,  hitwever,  another 
species,  T.  i^ignata  pitmila  [i^xn.  T.  (wiiiiToii«K 
preferable  for  bedding  ;  it  is  more  compact  in 
haliit  ;  and  tliough  It^^  Movvei^  do  n<d.  boa.stthe 
vivid  coloring  of  the  Fremd*  Marlgolrln  (l>eing 
entirely  yelbnv),  yet  iht^y  aie  pro<lueed  in 
euch  long  HUcecHsiori  as  to  amply  compensate 
for  the  (Jeflvh'ncy;  besides  wfiieh.  the  scent, 
so  frequently  coraplainefl  of  in  the  others, 
is  In  this  so  mu<di  reduced  as  to  bo  no  longer 
unpb'asant.  T,  IneUUt,  the  Bweot*8cenb»ib 
Mt'xl*an  Marigold,  is  also  occasionally  grown 
in  gardeuH.  and  ts  very  showy.  These  com- 
prise all  that  are  worth  cultivating  as  orna- 
raental  plants,  and  require  precisely  the  same 
treatment  as  other  hardy  aniuuils, 

Talau'ma.  The  native  name  of  the  SfWnith 
American  species,     Nat.  Ord.  MtuptoikutiB^ 
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A  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  remarkable  for 
their  fine,  fragrant  flowers.  There  an*  about 
fifteen  species,  four  of  which  are  natives  of 
tropical  America  an  I  the  rest  of  Asia  and 
Japan.  Six  or  more  species  are  in  cultivation, 
but  are  fonmi  ordy  in  large  cullectioijs.  Pruj>- 
agated  principally  by  layers. 

Taliga'lea,  Said  to  bi*  the  native  name  in 
Guiana,     Nat.  Ord.   Verbenat^^m, 

AnuiMonia  is  now  the  correct  name  of  this, 
genus.     (See  Ama-stmia.) 

TaJi^num.  Supposed  to  be  from  that  in »  a  green 
branch;  rercrring  to  its  durable  verdure. 
Nat.  Ord,  Portuliii*nvff£. 

A  genus  of  annual  and  biennial,  succulent 
plants,  inludjiting  the  warmer  parts  ut  both 
hemispheres,  butctdefly  conllned  to  sub-tropi- 
cal America  T.  paUnn^  and  its  variety  with 
variegated  ffjliage.  a  native  of  Brazil,  is  a 
desirable  plant  for  the  border,  or  as  a  basket 
or  vase  plant,  being  wetl  adapted  to  stand  hot, 
dry  weatlier,  and  does  not  suffer  batlly  if 
neglect«*il.  The  variegated  variety  is  often 
used  as  a  w  h  i  te  1  i  n  e  f  or  r i  b  I  h  m  tx^  rd  er.s.  This 
species  is  used  in  Brazil  as  a  pot-herb,  and 
is  rtmdily  propagat-«jd  by  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Introduced  in  1776, 

Talipot  Faim.    See  Corypha,  umbraculifera. 

Tallow  Slirub.  A  common  notne  for  Mtfrica 
cerifera. 

Tallow  Tre«,    See  StilUngia, 

Tamarack.  Americtm  or  Black  Larch,  Hack- 
matnck.     See  Ldirix  Americana. 

Tamarica'ceee,  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
undershrubs,  found  chielly  In  maritime  sands 
or  gravelly  places  near  rivers,  in  the 
temperate  and  warmer  regions  of  the  tiorth- 
ern  hemisphere,  and  also  in  South  Africa. 
The  two  prhixupal  Asiatic'  and  European  gen- 
era. TaMuirijr  ami  Heftitmuria,  ai*e  regarfled  l»y 
some  boUinists  as  types  t>f  tlistluct  orders: 
and  the  sotendiil  Mexican  genuw,  Fouqtiiera, 
differing  chielly  In  the  large  petals,  united 
into  a  tubular  corolla,  has  only  lately  been 
associated  with  the  Tamaricactw  as  a  third 
tribe. 

Tamarind.     See  Tmmarindim. 

Tamarl'adus.    Tamarind  Tree.    Tamnr,  In  Ara- 
bic^  is  the  name  of  the   Date,  and  Irubm,  In 
dian,  literally  Indian  Date.     Nat,  Ord*  Pupi- 
lianace(E. 

The  tree  that  furnishes  the  Tamarinds  for 
preserves  is  a  native  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  Egypt  and  Arabia.  It  is  a  birge, 
spreading  and  beautiful  tree,  and  its  grace- 
ful, pinnated  foliage,  and  raeemes  of  fragrant 
tlosvers,  which  are  yelUiw  striped  with  red, 
and  its  [lurple  stamens,  give  It  an  elegant  np- 
pearaiu'e.  T.  Indica  is  the  only  known  spe. 
ciea,  and  this  varies  but  little  in  the  different 
cnuntnes  in  which  it  abounds.  Propagated 
fnun  cuttings  and  by  seeds.     Introduced  In 

Ta'marlak,    See  Tamarix, 

Ta'raaiix.  Tanuirisk.  From  TamariSy  now 
Tambro  the  name  of  a  river  where  it  growg, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Pyrenees.  Nat,  Or<J, 
Tamanciic^fr. 

Tali-growing  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  En- 
rope,  A  orn'at  many  spi^eics  are  enumeraUMl. 
but  two  only  are  usual h'  met  in  collections  of 
ornamental    shrubs.    Theee   ai^e   T.    iiaHifat 
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the  French  TamadBk,  oiicl  T.  Gftrmunica^  the 
Gtirman  Tamarisk.  The  French  Tairmrlsk  in 
far  the  handsomest,  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation  :  in  hieak  expost^d  iihiees 
on  the  seashore^  in  tlie  poorest  sandy  soils, 
it  never  fails  to  succeed  and  to  produce  its 
long,  terminalp  gntceful  spikes  of  pinkish 
flowers.  It  will  do  e*juully  well  In  city  yards, 
that  arc  exposeti  to  sun,  yoot  and  sm<ike.  It 
is,  in  6kort,  one  of  our  mor^t  valuablo  orna- 
mental shrubs.  The  Manna  or  Mount  Sinai 
in  produciMl  by  a  variety  of  T.  GalUca;  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  pure^  mucilaginous  sugar.  T. 
Afrmtnn  is  quiti^  cojiimonly  grown.  The 
plaiit,s  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Tampico  Fibre.    See  LwpoUlinia. 

Ta^mus.  Black  Brj'ony,  Ladies'  Seal.  The  old 
Latin  name  used  by  Pliny.  The  only  Euro- 
pean representative  i>f  the  Nat.  Ord.  Bios- 
corida&cB.  There  are  two  well-known  spe- 
cies, T.  communis^  the  Black  Bryojiy,  a  Brit- 
ish plant*  and  T.  erdica,  a  native  of  Greece 
and  the  Grecian  Arehipclago,  They  are  both 
climbing  plants,  and  have  thick  tuberous 
roots,  ©ending  up  annual  Bt<^ms  which  grow 
to  a  great  length.  Their  !lowex*8  arc  of  sepa- 
rate sexes,  horno  on  different  plants,  and  are 
produced  in  tlie  leaf  axils,  in  slender  branched 
racemes.  They  are  Increased  by  divisions  of 
the  roots  or  by  seetls. 

Tanace^tum.  Tansy.  Derivation  of  name  un- 
known- Said  to  Ije  tdtered  from  AikituaMta^ 
immortal;  in  allusion  to  the  persistent 
Eowers.     Nat.  Ord,  Compot^itm. 

All  the  species  that  compose  thi.s  genus  are 
hardy,  herbaceons  plants,  or  what  might  proie 
erly  be  called  weeds.  T.  balnamita^  a  very 
©weet'Sineiiing*  hardy,  herbaceous  plants  Is  the 
Costmary  or  AU'Cost  of  old  gardens,  T.  iml- 
gare  is  the  common  Tansy  of  the  old  gardens 
and  roads  it  J  es.  It  was  formerly  introduced 
as  a  garden  plant,  and  took  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  domestio  jnedieines,  but  is  now 
pretty  generally  discarded.  It  is  a  native 
of  Europe,  has  escaped  from  the  gardens,  and 
has  long  been  naturalized  in  the  United 
States.  T.  v.  crii*pum  is  a  very  elegant, 
dwarf  variety,  with  smaller,  emerald-green 
leaves,  which  are  very  elegantly  cut,  and  have 
a  crisped  or  frizzled  appearance. 

TangM'  nia .  O  rde  al  T ree .  Tamjft  in  Is  th e  n ati  ve 
name  of  the  plant  in  Madagascar.  Nat.  Ord. 
Apo€if»a^iE, 

T.  venenifera,  the  only  species,  Is  a  small, 
glabrous,  evergi'een  tree,  with  rose-colored 
(lowers  in  large  t«.'rminal  cymes,  each  anp- 
porttMl  by  a  e<ni|>l<^  of  bracts.  The  seeds  of 
this  plant  fiirnish  a  powerful  poison,  and 
were  formerly  used  as  an  ordeal  by  the  kings 
of  Madagascar.  The  seed  was  pounded,  and 
a  small  portion  given  to  each  person  to  be 
tried;  those  in  whom  it  caused  vomiting, 
escapes i,  bnt  to  those  who.^e  stomachs  re- 
tained it.  It  was  quickly  fatal  and  their  guilt 
was  th4*n  held  to  be  proven. 

Tansy.    Sf^e   Tanaceltim, 

Tape  Grass.    8<*e   VaUuintrin. 

Tapelno'tea,  A  small  genus  of  (lejuieracea!,  for 
the  most  part  now  included  in  Sinningia  and 
Oloxinia. 

Taper«  The  opposite  of  angular;  usually  em- 
ployed in  eontradistlnetion  to  that  term  when 
speaking  of  long  bodies. 
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Tapioca  Plant.      A  common  name  for  Mnnikot 

uiitissima. 

Tap-Root.  A  root  wldch  penetrates  deep  &o<l 
perpendleuliiiiy  into  the  ground  without  divid- 
ing. 

Taxa'xacum.  Dandelion.  Name  supposed  to- 
be  from  the  Greek  fara.ro,  to  disquiet  or  dts* 
order ;  in  allusion  to  the  medicinal  elTects  of 
the  plant.     Nat.  Ord.  Compomtm. 

The  common  DandeUon,  T.  Dena-letmi^^  id  a 
native  of  Europe,  but  has  liecome  so  thor- 
oughly naturalized  as  to  be  a  very  troublesome 
weed.  The  roots  have  powerful  medicinal 
properties  and  aie  held  Ln  high  estecfu  by  the 
Eclectic  practitioners.  The  leaves  are  used 
as  a  pot-herb,  for  which  purpose  the  planl<» 
are  grown  in  frames  by  the  market  gardencra 
of  nearly  all  large  cities.  It  is  also  u!M»d  aj» 
an  early  spring  *♦  greens.  *' and  Is  cultivated 
for  this  purpose  in  both  private  and  market 
gardens.  Of  late  years  a  great  improvement 
has  tn^en  made  in  the  size  of  the  leaves  of  tbe 
cultivatiid  kinds.     Propagated  by  seeds. 

Tare.  The  common  V»^*teh»  Vieta  sativat  also 
Vicia  hirsiita  and  Enum  Ennlia. 

Tares  of  Soiipture.    See  Lolium  Ufmvkmimm. 

Ta'ro.      The  native  imme    for    Colocama  amii- 

quorum.  This  plant  forms  one  of  the  cUi«?f 
articles  of  diet  in  tiie  Pacifie  Uies,  where  It 
is  largely  cultivated.  The  tubt^ra  are  boiled 
or  baked,  or  made  into  bread,  and  the  young 
leaves  maj"  be  eaten  like  Spina^di ;  but  lik<* 
the  tubers  they  require  to  be  wtdl  cooked  to 
destroy  their  poisonous  propertiiiB  and  acrid- 
ity. Several  varlelies  are  cultivat4?d,  some 
being  better  for  one  mode  of  cooldng,  some 
for  another.  Dr.  Heemann  relates  that  ond 
kind,  called  *'  Kurllagl,  "  was  pointed  out  to 
him  OB  having  been  eaten  with  nearlv  a  whole 
tribe  of  people,  In  the  island  of  Vitl  Levu. 
This  tribe  having  given  great  ofTence  to  the 
ruling  chief  of  the  district,  was  condemned  to 
die.  Every  year  the  inmates  of  tme  house 
were  baked  and  eaten,  the  empty  dwelling 
burned  down,  and  its  foundation  planted  with 
**  KuHlagi."  The  ne.\t  year  when  this  Taro 
wiis  ripe,  it  was  the  sigtial  for  destroying  th© 
next  liouso  and  it4s  inhabitants,  and  the  plant- 
ing of  a  fresh  Held  of  Taro.  After  many 
years  the  remaining  few  were  pardoned,  and 
nlh>wed  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  In  18»50 
one  old  woman  was  the  only  survivor  of  the 
tribe.     (Seemann's  •"  Flora  Vitiensis.  **) 

Ta'rragon.  {AriemiffUi  Dranmrtthm.)  ThlA,  Uko 
many  garden  plants  that  have  b^'eii  undi'r  eur 
tivation  for  at  least  four  liundred  yeai^,  is  of 
unknown  origin.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  a  native  of  Siberia  or  the  Hon  th 
of  Europe.  It  is  a  hanly,  herbacecuis  perennial, 
cultivated  for  Its  leaves  and  young  shooUit 
both  of  which  are  used  he,  an  ingredient  In 
salads,  soups,  8t*>ws,  plekles  and  various 
other  compounds.  Tarragon  vinegar,  so 
much  esteemed  as  a  fish -sauce,  is  mmle  by  an 
infusion  of  tiie  leaves  in  common  vinegar.  It 
is  proi>agated  from  seeds,  or  from  pieces  of 
the  root,  every  portion  of  which,  however 
small,  will  grow  if  a  single  bud  is  left  on. 

Tartaroous.     Hwving  a  rough,  crumbling  sitf* 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle.     See  Lomegra, 
Tartarian  Limb.    See  CUtoiium  BaromdCs. 
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TMAel  Flower.    See  Caealia. 

Tavemie'ra.    Named  in  honor  of  J.  B.  Tat«r- 

fiier,  ft  celebrated   traveler   in  the   Levant. 

Kat.  Ord,  Leguminosm^ 

A  small  genus  tif  Bbmbs,  natives  of  the  East 
IntJiea  atid  the  Orl^^iit,  T.  nummularla,  the 
Etti^t  Indian  Honey- wort,  is  a  dwarf,  verv 
hii»iiy»  branching,  green-house  slirub,  witli 
trlfoliat4.\  lleBliy*  obeordate  leaves,  and  ra- 
cemes of  rather  pretty,  red  riowers.  Only 
two  species  have  been  IntrodLiced. 

Taza'ceee.  A  sub-order  of  Coniferm,  often  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  order,  ehleJly  by  their 
fruits  not  being  collected  in  cones,  each  ovnle 
^towing  singly,  unprotected  by  Imrdened 
scales. 

Tazo'diiim.  Bald  Cyi^ress,  DeL'iduons  Cypress. 
From  hixus^  the  Yew,  and  oitfe^,  like;  trees 
reseniblifig  the  Yew.     Nat.  Ord.  Con{ferm. 

r.  dislirhum,  tlin  dneidnous  Cypress,  abounds 
in  the  Southern  States,  growing  as  far  north 
as  Delaware  and  Konthern  Illinois.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tree**  for  timber,  and  la 
considerably  grown  as  an  ornamental  tree  for 
the  lawn.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north 
as  New  York.  Beautiful  specimens  are  often 
seen  on  lawns,  where  their  feathery  foliage 
renders  them  attractive  objects. 

Ta'xua,  Yew.  From  taxon,  a  bow;  the  wood 
anciently  used  for  bows  ;  or  from  (orw^ 
arrangenii>nt.  the  leaves  being  arranged  on 
the  bran(?hes  like  the  teeth  of  a  oonjb.  Yew 
is  supposed  to  be  from  the  Oltie  word  iw^ 
signifying  vi^rdnre;  alluding  to  the  Yew  being 
an  evergreen.     Nat.  Ord.  ConifertF.. 

A  genus  of  well  known  evergreen  trees, 
popularly  known  as  the  Irish  Yew.  They  are 
compact  in  habH,  their  liranehes  l>elng densely 
crowded  with  leavet>;  they  are  also  upright, 
the  hratiehert  perp<'tidicular,  giving  the  tree  a 
small  cireumference  fer  its  height.  Un  this 
account,  it  is  a  favorile  tr«»e  for  cemeteries 
and  churchyards.  There  is  a  native  species, 
T.  baceala  var.  Canwlen^i^,  eommnrdy  known 
as  Ground  Hemlock  or  American  Yew,  t'om- 
nion  in  the  moi-e  North»»ni  States,  du  moist 
banks  and  hills.  It  rarely  grows  nN>re  than 
four  feet  liigh»  and  is  branching  and  straggling 
in  habit.  T.  tmccafa,  the  eomraoo  Yew  of 
England,  is  the  species  from  which  the  ancient 
English  bows  were  made,  Loudon  wavs  :  '*  In 
the  days  td  archery  the  Y^iw  wus  the  principal 
wood  used  f(*r  th**  bow  in  Britain,  and  in  th*^ 
reign ef  Henry  Vlfl.,  of  EugUtiid,  thedi*mand 
was  HO  great  that  it  hud  to  be  impivrted  from 
the  continent  of  Europe  Into  England,  and 
various  laws  were  passe<l  concerning  it  from 
the  days  of  Edward  IV\  to  Ellzal^eth.'* 

l%a-Berry.  Caimda  Ti>a.  A  loral  name  some* 
times  given  to  the  WiDtorgrecn,  GtiitUhefia 
proeiimbtTM,  which  see, 

Tea-Plant  or  Tea-Tree.    See  Thea, 
A  fri  ca  n .     Lt/fhi  in  nfru  m . 

Aiio'rh'fin  Mountain.     OauUheria  proeiimbenA, 
Au^tiitlliin,     Various  species  of  L^tptot^prrmum 

aiMl  MrUdeuca. 
Blue  Mountain,     SoUdugo  iHl&ra. 
Botany  Buy  or  Hweet.     Smiltu-  tjtycj/jihtflkt, 
Brazilian.     Staehiffarphfta  JnmaicenMi^, 
Caf»e  Colon V.     UAichr\fmim  Herpitlifolium, 
Ceylon.     ElfFodendrnn  glfiticum. 
Duke  of  Argyk's,     Ltfrium  barbarum* 
Malay.    Eugenia  variabilia. 
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Mexican.    PsoruUn  ^laiuiidosa. 

Hew  Jersey.     Ceanothus  AniericaimAS, 

New  Zealand.     Ltptospcrmum  fltmmeana  a nd  L. 
«co/jfiriwm. 

New  Zeahind,  Sweet  Scented.       Philadeiphts 
aromcUieus. 

Oswego.    Monarda  didifma. 

Paraguay.    Bee  Ilex  Paragimrien»i8, 

T*is  man  i  an ,    Mdcde^ea  stiuarrosa . 

Wild.     Amoritha  canfiHc^is. 

W  in te  r  Be  rry .     Prhym  tjla bra . 
Teak  Tree.     Indian.     See  Teclona  grandU. 
Tear  Thuzub.     A  name  commonly   applied  to 

several  species  of  Potygonum,  on  account  of 

their  rough,  bearded  stems,  which  lacerate 

when  handled, 
T«aael.    See  I>ips(Wiis. 

Teco'ma.  From  Tecomajpochitl  tiie  Mexican 
name  of  the  species,    Nat  Ord,  Biffti^niaeea, 

A   ijenns  of  hardy,   deciduous   and   green- 
house, evergreen,  climbing  shrubs,  conwihtting 
I       of  upward  of  fifty  species.     They  are  mostly 
'       South    American    plants.      T.    radieaniit    or 
I       Trumpet  Creeper,  in  general  cultivatiun,  Is^ 
a  native  KfM^eies,  <Himmtin  from  Pennsylvania 
j       to  Illinois  and  southward.     It  is  well  tulapted 
I       f o  r  COY  e  ri  ng  wa  1  1b  or  a  rbo  rs  i  n  ex  posed  places » 
'       being  perfectlj'    hardy  and  a  rapid  grower; 
»       the  flowers  are  large*  tubular,  and  a  brilliant 
orange.     T.  grttndiflara  is  nearly  allied  to  T. 
rodicdins,  but  has  larger  flowers  of  a  deeper 
shade  of  orange.     These  two  species  are  com* 
monly   known  as  BignoniadS.      Some    of  the 
green- ho  use    species    are    objects   of   great 
beauty,  but  as  they  Rower  in  summer,  they 
are  not  as  generally  grown  its  they  should  be. 
All  the  species  are  prtjpagated  from  cuttings 
of  the  root  or  suckers. 

Tecophyl^e'a.  Chilian  Crocus.  Named  after 
Ticophila,  the  duughter  of  the  botanisl  Bll- 
lotti.     Nat.  Ord.  Ht'inodoraeetr. 

T,  cyciiiocrociw,  the  only  sp^wles  j-et  Intro* 
dijced,  Is  a  ch/»nning  little  Chilian,  bulbons 
plant,  growing  only  a  few  Inches  in  height* 
leaving  narrow  leaves  and  erect  bel reshaped 
llowers,  of  an  intensely  deep  blue,  with  a  light 
centre.  It  Is  a  spring  llowerer,  and  nearly,  it 
not  quite,  hardy.     Introduced  in  1872. 

Te'ctona.  T»'ak  Tree.  From  Tekht,  its  Mala- 
bar name.     Nat.  Ord.  Vf^rhenacew. 

This  Is  a  celebrated  timber  tn^e  of  th*  East 
Indies^  used  for  ship  building  in  [U'eference  to 
all  other  wo^hU,  because  of  its  slr<'figtli,  great 
durability,  the  eas<?  witli  which  It  can  bo 
worked,  and  its  non-liability  t<3  be  injured  by 
the  attacks  of  Fungi.  Some  of  tl»e  sptH^ie* 
have  iwen  introduced  Into  the  green-hou^e. 
They  are  very  handsome  trees,  with  p\irple  or 
white  tlowrrs.  but  their  size  prevents  their 
gi^nerttl  Introduction. 

Tee'dia.  Called  after  J,  0.  JVfi<^,  a  German 
botanist  and  traveler,  who  died  in  Surinam. 
Nat.  Ord.  SrToph^dariar^t, 

A  small  genus  of  grei^n-house,  glabrotis  or 
pnhHscent  shrubs,  natives  of  South  Africa. 
Twt>  species,  71  bicida  and  T.  jmbesotnM,  ha?e 
been  Introduced.  They  have  small,  pink  flow- 
ers, bsune  in  atenninaU  leafy  thyrBe»  and  are 
quitj'  pretty  phmts  when  in  flower.  A  rlob, 
light  soil  is  most  suitable  for  them,  and  prop- 
agation may  b<*  effected  by  seeds  or  by  out^ 
tings » 
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Teeada'lia.  Named  iiftor  Robert  TeesdaU^  on 
En^tlish  botanii?t,  uuthor  of  a  ** Catalogue  of 
PUmts  growing  about  Castle  HowariK"  Nat. 
Oitl.  Criicifertje. 

A  gi^iius  of  two  spflclos  of  inconspicuous, 
hanly,  annual  plants,  with  miriute»  white  flo^v- 
errt  und  rosiilrtte  leaves*  natives  of  western 
Europe  nnd  the  Mediterranean  region, 

Teranthera.  From  televiji,  coroplet^\  and  an- 
thera,  an  anthin".     Nat.  Ord.  AmararUhaaw. 

Kept  up  by  Bent  ham  and  Hooker  lis  a  sep- 
arate genuB,  but  eultivated  under  the  name 
of  Allemant^f^ra^  whleh  see. 

Telegraph  Ptant.  A  popular  name  for  Desmo- 
dititn  gt/rans. 

Tele'kia.  Nanie  not  explained.  Nat.  Ord. 
Compo8it<E. 

T.  corticUum,  the  only  speeies  under  eitltlva- 
tion,  is  a  fine,  robust,  herbaeeoas  plants  with 
Jjirge,  e  ord  ate  hnive^.  Tlie  flower-hea<lH  are 
of  a  ritdi  orange  eolor,  produee<l  in  cynioso 
panicles;  it  is  a  plant  well  adapted  for  a 
shrubbery  border,  an  its  bloom  is  long  eoii- 
tinued*  whieb,  with  its  handsome  foliage,  eorj- 
Btiliitea  a  bandsojue  Wrder  plant.  The  ro- 
buftt  totems  require  no  staking.  Native  of 
soutl^ern  Europe;  intruduef'd  in  1^25,  Prop^ 
a^^atif^n  by  Ht^eds  and  division  of  root  in 
Bpring.     ^y*^"  Blip  fit  halmnm. 

Tele'phium,  Nann^d  by  Linntnws  after  Tele^ 
phiw^  a  son  i>f  HerculeB.  A  genus  of  llhce- 
ifimciitJE.  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean  region, 
and  found  also  at  the  Cajie  of  t»o<id  Hope.  T. 
Imprratri^  the  Tree  Orpine,  has  been  intro- 
duced, but  is  not  worth  euttivating. 

Tdlfal^ria.  Named  after  CharltA  Tflfair,  an  Irish 
botaniBt,  who  died  la  the  Maaritkis,  1833. 
Nat.  Ord.  CucurbikteefB, 

T.  pedata,  the  Ix^st  known  speeies,  is  a  tall, 
eliinbing  plant,  a  native  of  Z/»uzibar,  Intro- 
lineed  tn  182'i,  but  ran*ly  grown,  the  room 
and  care  required  in  the  green  hou.se  being 
considered  too  valuablH  for  a  plant  only  re- 
markable for  its  coriotiA  fruit,  which  often 
grows  three  feet  long,  and  hIk  to  eight  inehes 
in  diameter,  eontaiiiing  upward  of  two  hnn* 
dred  and  llfty  circular  seeds,  about  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  seeds  yield  an  excellent 
oil,  and  they  are,  moreover,  as  palatable  as 
almonds*  T.  oceidenlaiis,  introdnced  from 
West  Africa  In  1870,  i«  j*aid  to  be  cnltivateri 
for  its  seeds,  whieh  the  negroes  boil  and  eat. 

Telli'ma*  An  anagram  of  Mil/'Ua,  under  whieli 
this  tjenus  wha  formerly  included.  Nat.  Ord* 
SajrifrmjtifVtF. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  annual  or  peren- 
nial plantf^,  natives  of  northwestern  Am  erica, 
nisembling  the  Hetwhera.  T,  grandifiora  has 
prettily  colored  and  veined  leaves,  like  ihu- 
chera  RicharfUoni,  and  spikes  of  t^mallt  y«d- 
lowish,  belldike  flowers.  It  is  a  good  plant 
for  tiie  roek-b'itrden,  and  is  increased  by  cut> 
tijigs. 

Telo'pea.  Wai-atalj.  From  telopim,  seen  at  a 
distance;  alluding  to  the  grt*at  ilistance  at 
Avhich  its ijrimson  colored  Uoivcrs  niay  besoen 
in  its  native  country'.     Nat,  Ord.  F^njlcaetcE, 

The  brilliant,  scarlet  flowers  of  this  plant, 
which  are  con i=>pic nous  even  at  a  gn>At  dlw* 
tance,  are  said  to  have  l>een  one  eause  wi>y 
the  coar^t  of  New  South  Wales  was  distlri- 
guishe4t  by  its  Jlrst  visitors  as  Botany  Bay,  in 
illusion  to  the  gi-eat   acceH&loQ  to    botany 
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likely  to  be  derived  from  a  country  where  the 
plants  appeai-ed  f+o  different  from  tliose  of 
Europe,  The  Mower  of  the  Waiatah  may  be 
compared  to  a  gigantic  head  of  clover  of  the 
most  intense  and  bjiiliant  scarlet,  but  it  is 
not  common,  pi'obably  because  it  is  a  very 
difflenlt  plant  to  manage.  The  fir.^t  point  to 
be  attended  to  is  to  have  the  pot  in  wldch  it 
is  grown  thoroughly  well  drained,  and  the 
next»  tx»  allow  it  abundance  of  liglit  and  air. 
It  is  propaiLjated  by  cnttings  or  suckers,  whieh 
it  throws  iqi  In  abundance.  It  should  be  reg- 
ularly watered  in  the  flowering  reason,  but  it 
may  be  kept  almost  dry  during  the  winter 
months. 
Temperature.  A  temperature  suited  to  the 
nature  of  the  plajit  is  one  i»f  the  most  impor- 
tant condltimis  to  the  welUbeing  of  plants 
under  cultivation,  and  the  nearer  we  cauctnue 
to  the  comlitions  of  temperature  and  moisturtj 
(^t  the  native  habitat,  of  the  plant  the  nearer 
we  come  to  perfection  in  cultivation*  Thus 
WQ  tlnd  that  in  our  ganien  weeds,  the  Chick- 
weed  [Sleiiana  metiia)  Is  only  tit_uiblesome  in 
early  spring  and  in  the  fall,  when  the  avMrage 
temperature  is  perhaps  50**  or  60^,  because  it 
is  a  native  of  a  country  fBritain)  where  then* 
is  no  higher  average; 'while  our  too  familiar 
Purslane  iPortaltJca  olfracea)  only  rears  ltd 
heail  to  injure,  in  the  dog  days, when  the  ther- 
mometer averages  70"  f>r  SO"*,  because  it  Is  an 
importation  from  the  tropics. 

A  large  proportion  of  Lima  Beans,  Sweet 
Corn,  and  other  troplcJil  vegetable  seetls,  anuu* 
ally  perish  by  being  sown  two  or  three  weeka 
too  early  by  our  impatient  amateur  hortlcub 
turalists;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  colder 
blooded  Parsidp  or  Carntt  all  but  refuse  to 
gerndimte,  and  often  fail  to  Rrow  In  tho  hot 
summer  weather.  Seeds  of  CalceoUtx'las,  Cin- 
erarias, Primroses,  Fansles,  etc.,  which  in 
England  are  sown  and  genniuate  fn*ely  lo 
July,  will  in  a  majority  of  cjises  utterly  fail  if 
attempted  at  the  same  date  here,  where  wo  | 
have  15*^  to  ^O"^  big  her  temperature  and  a  drier 
atmosphere,  W<»  bear  of  hundreds  of  failur>^ 
of  this  kind  every  season,  which  are  laid  to 
the  quality  of  the  seeds  by  foreign  garden- 
ei-s,  whti  have  not  yet  had  experience  with 
our  American  climate.  The  same  seedj* 
soivn  during  the  months  of  Fobruarj,  Man^h, 
or  April,  or  Septeml>er,  or  October,  would  ! 
germinate  without  trouble,  becan&<3  the  tern* 
pe  rata  re  and  atmosphere  then  oan  be  made  ' 
inside  congenial  to  their  nature. 

The  same  necessity  for  congenial  teropem- 
lure  exists  in  growing  In  matured  plaats,  and 
one  of  the  nmln  causes  of  want  of  sueoesg  in  J 
cultivating  plants  under  glass  Is  a  want  of 
knowledge,  or  carelessness,  in  keeping  a  tern-  ] 
penitiu*e  unsuited  to  tin*  growth  of  the  plants. 
In  ordinary  green-house  ccdlectituis  the  fault 
is  oftr^ner  in  the  temperature  being  kept  ti>*> 
high  than  too  low,  for  it  Is  usually  mu-  [ 
requiring  far  less  watchfulness  t>y  f  ii 
in  charge,  to  keep  up  a  high  tenip«*ratti.    .    *  .o 
injury  done  by  this  Is  gradual,  and  will  not, 
like  the  action  of  frost  on  the  plants,  show  in 
the  morning.  In  consequence  of  thin,  weofti»ii , 
see  the  greenhouses  containing   CatuidUaii,  f 
Azaleas,  Pelargon  iu  ms,  Carnal  i*  tns,  it 
tering  uii'lcr  a  continued  nijtrht  ten 
of  tiO"  or  65^',  when  their  nattire  dei 
lower.     In  large  establishments,  w1 
are  a  number  of  green-houseB,  thid  i^ 
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en»y  mailer  by  placing  the  proper  number  of 
fotiMneh  pipeR  in  a  grwen-hoiitie  to  suit  the 
different  tciij|:KTatur*'!?  for  exainpk\  in  our 
own  e^tnblishni*'nt»  wbereour  b«iiifsr8  art*  uni- 
farmly  twenty  U^vt  wide,  for  a  tonipumluro  of 
from  35''  U)  40*  in  coldest  wi'ather,  we  use  four 
runs  uf  pipes,  that  is,  two  pipes  on  each  side; 
for  40*^  to  45^  we  nw^  five  plp^^s ;  for  45^  to5iF  we 
use  BIX  pipoH ;  for  55*^  to  00*^  wu  ub*»  eiglit  |^apt?s ; 
and  for  65^  to  70**  we  use  ten  pi  pew. 

It  is  true,  wo  too  often  see  eoltection«  of 
liot-houeo  and  grp^n-houBe  plant «  inter- 
mi  nj^led^  and  attempts  made  to  grow  thorn 
whieli,  of  neeessity,  result  in  fiiiJure  to  ont>  or 
the  t*ther.  The  tf^mpiMatun*  to  grow,  in 
healthy  condition,  Draffenas,  frolons,  CoUhis, 
Bouvardias  or  Pninsi*ttiasOi<ithou>4e  plants), 
would  not  be  liliely  to  jnulntain  A/^alean,  Ca- 
ineliias*  Verbenart,  C*inmtJonri  or  Geniniumt* 
long  in  a  healthy  state.  The  same  rules  fol- 
low as  to  the  propagating-hiHji^e,  showing  the 
necesftiity  of  ohttervlng  the  retinirenjente  of 
t  h e i  r  il  i  fft? n' n  1 1 lat  u  res .  Set?  *  *  Fvo paga t i on  of 
Plants  Jty  Cuttings. " 

The  BuhJLH't  is  one  that  rfdatf^s  to  so  many 
varieties  and  tii(Ten'nt  eonditjnns  nf  organism 
at  the  different  treasons  of  growth,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  eonvey  to  the  Inexperienced 
what  these  varieties  and  conditions  are  ;  hut 
onr  obJeL't  is  to  impress  upon  inexperienced 
reiidei-s  what  we  have  long  believed  to  be  an 
important  truth,  that  the  supplying  the 
proper  conditions  of  temperature  to  plants 
under  glass,  aecortiing  to  their  different  na- 
tures and  conditions,  has  as  much  to  do  with 
their  welfare  aa  any  other  eanse,  if  not  more  ; 
and  tliat  often,  when  aserlblng  the  unhealthy 
state  of  a  plant  to  uner>ngenlal  soil  or  defec- 
tive drainage,  or  the  **  damping  olfofsome 
favorite  cutting  to  the  way  it  was  cut  or  the 
wind  it  was  put  in,  the  ti  ne  and  sole  eause  of 
failure  was  nothing  more  thiiii  con<len:ning 
them  to  an  atmosphere  unetrngenial  to  their 
nature. 

Templet o^nla.  Named  in  honor  of  John  T^mpk- 
fon,  an  Irisli  Ixitanist.  Nat.  ()rd,  Lt'giitnmoHtr. 
A  genus  of  New  Holland  plants,  with  red  tir 
yellow  axillary  flowers.  T.  reJtMa,  the  "  Ckiral 
Bush,"  and  two  or  three  i»ther  (^[►eoteft  are 
grown  In  green -house's  for  their  tihovvy  flow- 
ers. Increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
wood. 

Te'naria*  8aid  to  be  the  native  name  in  South 
Africa.     Nat.  Onl.  Aticlcpiadactii', 

A  ftmaUgenusof  erect,  slender,  green-house, 
perennial  herbs,  natives  of  sf nil  hern  Africa, 
T,  roHlralii,  the  only  Introduced  sp*'cies,  has  tt 
whitish  cort)na*  densely  c«»veii'c|  towarils  tho 
basrt  with  jiurple  dots.  It  forms  a  slendt^r 
bush  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  Intro- 
duced from  east  tro|»ical  Africa  in  18H5. 

Tendril.  The  twlBtlnir,  thr»*ad'llke  process  by 
which  one  plant  clings  to  another. 

Teoeinte.  Ktirhlima  lujcurinnfi.  An  introduc- 
tion from  Mexico,  tho  sernls  of  wiih'h  were 
received  hei*^  in  187L*  from  the  Itoyal  Gardens 
at  Kow,  Kngland*  It  had  been  previously 
sent  to  the  British  colonies  in  Africa  and 
otht^r  iropi'^al  latitudes,  where  the  reports 
from  it  as  a  fodder  crop  were  of  the  most  ex- 
travagant kiioL  When  fully  developed,  it 
n^aches  a  height  of  twelve  feet.,  each  seed 
making  a  plant  having  from  one  hundrml  to 
one  hundred  and  twuuty  shoots,  when  plantetl 
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live  or  six  feet  apart.  It  anmewhat  resembles 
the  Pearl  Millet,  and,  like  it.  will  admit  ..f  re- 
peated  cuttings  during  the  growing  seiison* 
Although  perennial,  it  will  probably  do  bett*'r 
if  treated  as  an  annnaU  sowings  to  be  nuido 
every  season,  as  any  plant  of  tiiat  luxuriance 
would  quickly  exhaust  the  soil  if  allowed  to 
remain  the  second  year.  Af*  it  is  closely  al- 
licij  to  our  Maize,  or  Indian  Corn,  it  will 
likely  be  liest  suited  for  the  8oiithcrn  States, 
Syn.  Rei'tma  luxurians. 
Tephro'sia,  Hoary  P^a.  From  tepkroa,  aeh- 
colored  ;  In  allusion  to  the  color  of  the  tLiliage 
of  Bome  uf  the  sjiecies.     Nat.  Ord.  Lvgnmi* 

An  extensive  genus  of  hajdy  and  green- 
house, herbaceous  plantA,  Of  the  hardy  spe- 
cies, T.  Virmniarta  is  tho  mi»re  common  and 
beautiful.  It  is  usually  found  in  clumps  frnm 
one  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  growing  on  dry, 
sandy  soils,  in  which  it  succeeds  (Inely,  and 
Isftvaluahle  border  plant.  Its  flower  stalks 
are  alH>ut  a  foot  high,  and  llowers  creamy 
white  and  rosy  purple,  pio<iuced  in  terminal 
clust(*rs  in  July.  It  is  very  common  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  is  far  nmre  showy  and 
attractive  than  many  of  our  prominent  gar- 
den flowers.  The  tender  varieties,  requiring 
the  protection  of  the  green-house,  are  <itIS- 
cult  to  manage,  and  do  not  repay  the  trouble 
by  their  shojt  seoison  of  flowers. 
Terebinth  Tree.   A  common  name  for  Pistachia 

Teres,  Terete.  Tapering;  free  from  angles; 
cylindrical,  or  nearly  so. 

Terminal.  B(>rne  at,  or  belonging  to,  the  ex- 
tremity orsuujmit. 

Termlna'Ua.  Myrobalan  Tree.  Oil  vo-tmrk  Tree. 
Fn»m  hrminiiJ*y  «'nd  ;  the  leaves  are  in  clusters 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.    Nat.  Urd.  Cow*^ 

An  extenslvo  genus  of  tropical  evergreens, 
found  ocxjasionally  In  botanical  collections. 
The  fruits  of  several  of  the  species  form  an 
importitnt  article  of  commerce  in  India,  being 
extensively  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing  pur* 
poses.  They  are  known  in  commerce  under 
the  name  of  Myn>l*ulan8,  and  are  used  by 
eallot>  printers  for  the  production  of  a  permik- 
neut  black. 

Teruate.  Growing  In  threes ;  applied  to  a  leal 
consisting  of  three  lealtet**. 

Terustroe'mia.  The  tyjdcal  genus  of  tho  Nat, 
Ord.  TcrnstromiucfftF^  comprising  about  twen- 
ty* Ave  species,  inhabiting  troplcjU  Asia  and 
America,  where  they  form  evergreen  shrubs 
or  trees*  The  flowers  ai*e  not  very  showy, 
but  a  few  of  the  species  are  grown  for  their 
oriianjenial  foliage.  They  can  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood* 

TernatroBmia'cece.  A  natural  ortler  of  trees  or 
shrubs,  chiefly  tropi**al,  and  many  of  them  of 
great  l>eauty.  The  most  Important  PconMniie 
pro<iuct  of  this  family  is  Tea  I  Thfti  ChinrtmiHU 
by  many  botanibts  included  under  Canu^ltia  as 
C.  Ihetftra,  now  so  largely  used  all  over  tlio 
world.  The  order  compris4?s  about  thirty 
genera  and  two  hundn'd  species;  GorfUtviti^ 
Stnartia  and  Camellia  hv*)  good  examples. 

Teaaellated.  Checkercfl ;  when  colors  are  dl»i- 
piined  in  smalt  squares. 

Teata,    The  sktn,  or  integument  of  a  seed* 
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TestaceouB,  Brownlsh-yollow;  mfiembllng  uii- 
gtiizt'd  ourtheiiwarc>  In  color. 

Teatudina'ria.  Eh^pliaiit*s  Foot.  From  tentudo, 
a  tortoltt«  ;  roseiublanoe  of  tiie  outeidw  roote. 
Nat.  Urd.  Diosc^reaceiF, 

A  very  singular  geuus  of  plants,  with  »>iior- 
mous  8caly  roots  above  ground,  some  of  tho 
speeiefl  rp?&embling  an  (Elephant's  foot,  whence 
the  common  nami>.  From  these  roots  arise 
slend<n*  t'limbin^f  totems  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  with  small,  heart-shaped  leaves, 
and  uxillarv  ntcemes  of  inconspicuous,  g^reen- 
Ish-j-eilow  now»>rs.  The  plantH  are  natives  of 
the  Cape  of  GotKl  Hope,  and  are  rarely  met 
in  cid lections. 

Tdtra.  This  term,  used  in  Greek  compounds, 
signiiles  feiir ;  as  T^^raphy lions,  four-leaved  ; 
Tetrapt^erous,  fonr-winged,  etc. 

Tetxago'eia,  Now  Zealand  Spinach.  From 
k'tra^  four,  and  gonin,  an  angle ;  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  being  four-angled,     Nat.  Ord*  Ficoi- 

dMB. 

Plante  not  worth  cultivating,  except  ST.  est* 
pansa^  which  is  grown  as  a  Bubstitute  for 
fiumnier  Spinach.    See  Now  Zealand  Spinach. 

Tetragonl'aceaB.  A  natural  order  iutdwded  un* 
d+T  Ficoidem  as  a  sub-order. 

Tetraiie^ma.  From  telra,  four,  antl  nema,  a  fila- 
ment; the  genus  is  characterized  by  having 
four  Htarnens*     Nat.  Ord.  ScrophulariacetE, 

T.  Mtjricana^  thri  Mexican  Fox  glove,  is  a 
very  pretty,  dwarf,  perennial  plant,  blooming 
ail  summer.  The  flowers  are  purplish- violet, 
vai'iegated  with  a  paler  color.  It  has  been  in 
cultivation  since  1843,  and  is  readily  increased 
by  seeds  or  by  divisions. 

Tetra'pterya.  From  trtrn,  four,  and  pteron^  a 
wing  ;  tlio  carpels  are  each  four-wiuged.  Nat. 
O rd ,  Mtt tp ifj h iucHE. 

A  lai>:e  genuti  of  gr^nerally  climbing,  plant- 
Btcvo  i^briibs,  natives  of  tropictd  America. 
The  flowers  are  yellow  or  reddish  and  borne 
in  umbels  or  raeemes,  often  panicledand  gen- 
erally terminal.  Several  st'teeles  liave  been 
Introduced,  but  they  are  diirieult  to  bloom  in 
cultivation. 

Tetraqnetrons.  Having  four  very  sharp  and 
aliniot  winged  conwrs  or  angles. 

Tetrasticbous.     Having  a  ftnir  cornered  spike. 

Tetratlie'ca,  Fioin  (ftra  fotir,  mvlih^ikf',  a  cell ; 
the  II  at  tiers  are  sometimes  four-ccdled*  Nat. 
Ord,  Trfmamintcr'fr. 

A  genus  of  nearly  twenty  sp^'cies  of  very 
pretty,  Hmaii,  greendnmse  plants,  natives  of 
Australhi.  They  resembh?  Heaths  in  general 
iippearan(?e  and  recjuire  the  tiame  treatment. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  tho 
young  wood  when  partially  firm.  T,  verticil- 
tata  in  now  called  Pluttftheca  galioides, 

Teu'criiun,  Germand/^r,  Wood  Sage.  Named 
aft4?r  Tenrer,  a  Trojiia  prince,  who  llrstused  It 
medicinally.     Nat.  Ord,  Lahuiim, 

Hardy,  half-hardy  and  tender  per#*nniaU  bi- 
ennial, annual  and  shrubby  plants,  the  smaller 
kinds  of  which  are  suitable  for  rock- work. 
Some  of  the  kinds  are  showy  tMtrder  flowers, 
and  others  handsome,  green-houseshi*ul)s,  par- 
tic  idarly  those  that  are  natives  of  Madt^ira, 
T.  Betonieum  Is,  pi*rhap8,  o!ie  of  the  best  of 
these,  as  It  haii  loose  spikes  of  fragrant  crim* 
son  flowers,  T,  CanadefMe,  American  Ger- 
mander, is  common  in  iow  grounds,  along 
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fence  rows  or  w^ast^  places.  It  is  a  st>ecit*a^ 
thai  will  become  troublt^some  if  not  ex  term  i* 
nated.  It  i»  not  worthy  a  place  in  th^ 
garden, 
Teyama^nnla.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  E,  Teys- 
maim,  directoi  of  the  botaidi*  garden  at  Buit- 
eiizorg,  Jiiva,  by  whom  T.  alh^ron»,  the  sole 
repreficntutivc  of  the  genus,  was  discovered. 
Nat.  Ord.  Palmartm, 

As  a  genus  it  is  closely  allied  to  Cortfpha, 
from  Tvhich  it  differs  mainly  in  habit,  iu* 
leaves  bearing  more  resemblance  in  shapo  to 
thoee  of  the  3tf«»a  than  to  either  of  the  ordi- 
nary forme  of  Palm  leaves.  The  inhabitantj^ 
of  Sumatra  call  this  Palm  the  Beluwan  orBeb 
awan,  and  use  its  leaves  for  thatching  their 
houwpB,  for  which,  from  their  large  sl^e  and 
entire  form,  they  are  admimbly  adapted. 

Teatan  Pride.  A  local  name  for  Phlox  Drum^ 
mondii. 

Thalamus.  The  receptacle  in  a  flow^er;  the- 
part  on  which  the  carpels  are  placed. 

Tha^Ua.  Named  tn  honor  of  J.  Tk^UiuA,  a  Ger- 
man physician.     Nat.  Ovd.  Scitamif^fF. 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  natives  of 
South  Cart)lina  and  the  West  Indies.     T.  cfc«U-  > 
bala  is  one  of  the  roost  stately  of  aJl  hardy  \ 
aquatics,  quite  different  from  the  Connas,  to 
which,  however,  it  is  closely  related.      It  is  a, 
native  t^f  South   C>arolina,   and   its  glaucous, 
foliage,  and  eU^gant  panirJ**s  of  purpb*  tbtw«»rs,  ' 
rnnder  it  a  nir>ht  det^irable  i>lant  f<n'  thi*  cool 
aquarium  with  the  various  NymphirtiM,  Cnnnatt^ 
Cyperw*,  Papt/rim  and  other  water  plants. 

Tliall'ctnxm.  Meadow  Rue.  From  thttllo^  Uy 
grow  gr<_^en;  in  allusion  to  tho  color  of  the 
y o  un  g  s  h  I lots .    N at.  O  r<  I .  Ran  unrul^crir, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  h<*rbat'eons  plants,  com- 
mon throughouttbo  Unitinl States  and  Europe* 
Non*^  of  our  native  species  have  been  murh 
lntra(luc**d  into  tho  flower  garden,  although 
many  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  place  then.*,  T, 
alpinum  is  a  dwarf  sjiecles  with  white  or  yellow 
flowers,  and  makes  a  pretty  plant  for  rock* 
work.  Thei-e  are  several  of  the  specie's  that 
are  grown  for  the  same  purpose.  T.  atptilegi* 
folium,  a  native  of  Austria,  Is  a  vi^ry  pretty 
border  plant,  with  light  purple  flowers.  It  i*  ' 
pro[ingat**d  by  division  or  from  seeds.  T. 
(idiuntifolium  and  T.  minus  are  most  deslmhlo 
species,  ftirmiug  compact  tufts  from  twelvo  to 
eighteen  inches  htgh^  very  8ymmetri<*nl  and 
of  a  slightly  glaucous  hue.  They  may  b«* 
grown  alloi;etber  for  their  leaves,  whi^h  ara  j 
pretty  enough  to  pass,  when  mingled  witU  ' 
cut  flowers,  for  some  of  tho  finer  species, 
of  Maiden-hair  Ferns;  they  are,  moreover, 
**tlfrer  and  more  lasting  than  Fern  fronds. 
For  this  purpose,  the  flower  et^ms^  which 
appear  in  May  and  June*  should  be  pinched 
off  to  encouz-age  tiie  growth  of  tho  leaves. 
T.  hiberotmm  gntws  about  nine  inches  high.  In 
addition  to  its  graceful  foliage  it  has  an  addi- 
tional beauty  In  tlie  abundant,  mass  of  yellow- 
ish, cream-colored  flowers  wlilch  It  pro«luce«. 
T,  ammonoidfsiA  the  Rue  Anemone,  one  nf  the 
most  charming,  as  well  as  one  of  the  earliest 
of  our  native  spring  flowers. 

Tludlogemi.    A  name  applied  by  Llndley  and 
others  to  comi>rise  those  cryptogams  w^hich  < 
are  extremely  simple  in  their  structure,  and 
exhibit  nothing  like  the  green  leaves  of  the  ' 
phcenogams.  They  include  the  two  vast  trlbe^j 
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of  Algoeemd  Fungu  of  which  latter  the  Lichens 
are  a  sub-division, 

Tba^llus.  A  fusion  of  root,  stem  aud  loaves 
into  one  gt^nyrfd  mass;  tiie  cellular  niinsA  of 
wiiich  the  lower  cryptogamous  plants  are  en- 
tirely cr»mposeii. 

Thanmo'pteriB.  Derivation  of  name  not  given, 
Kat.  Urii.  Polf/iwdiactip. 

A  small  gt^mir*  of  l>olcl,  everffreea  Ferns, 
with  siniple  fronds,  having  the  general  appenr- 
anee  of  AHpknittm.  The  typical  ttpocie.s  is 
loften  called  EinTs-nest  Fein,  lual  tia»  been 
|«evernlly  cla>^tif*d  as  Afrplenium  nithm  and 
Xeottopteri^  vidgttrm.  The  speciets  are  indige- 
nous to  tti*'  East  lodieK,  the  Pacitle  Islanda 
and  to  Austniliii. 

Ttia'pela.  So  culled  from  the  Island  of  Thapsos. 
Nat.  Ord.  UmbfiiifercE. 

A  small  genu^of  perennial  herbs,  natives  of 
tliH  Meditt*rrariean  region  and  Madeira.  The 
only  spi*eii'rt  of  intere&t  is  T.  gargnnku^  the 
Drtas'piant,  celebrated  among  the  Moors  for 
its  healing  qiinlities.  The  roots  of  T,  edtdia 
are  ealrn  In  Mad^+ira,     Syn.  Mtmizin, 

Thatch  Palms,  A  native  name  for  various  spe* 
cies  of  Sabal^  Euit^rpe,    Tkrinax,  etc. 

Thea.  Tea.  From  Tcha,  the  Chinese  natne  for 
Tea.    -Nat.  Ord.  TinrntromimffP. 

Thea  and  Camellia  belojjg  to  the  same  natu- 
ral order,  and  there  Is  so  little  difference 
tH^t\v»MMi  the  two,  botanically,  that  they  were 
ftirnit^rly  classed  as  one.  Besides  the  well- 
known  Tea  plind,  there  are  hut  live  siiecles, 
all  natives  of  Iinlta,  China  antl  Japan.  They 
are  nil  evergreens,,  either  shrubs  or  small 
ti*ees,  with  thick,  shining  leaves  and  white  or 
rose- colored  liovvers.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
"Treasury  of  Botany"  for  the  following  con- 
else  history  of  this  plant:  '*The  native  coun- 
try of  the  Tea  phmt,  llk*»  that  of  many  others 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  by  num,  Is 
lUJcertain.  Hitln-rto  the  only  countiy  in 
which  it  has  been  foujid  in  a  really  wl!d  state 
is  Upt»i*r  Assam  ;  but  China,  where  it  has  for 
so  many  centuries  been  most  extensively  cul- 
tivateil,  hasmityet  received  so  tliumugh  an 
exploratioi^  by  boianieal  travelers  as  to  war- 
rant the  asscrtimi  that  It  is  nr>t  indigenous  to 
any  part  of  ttiat  vast  empire,  A  Japanese 
tradiihm,  hmvever,  which  ascrn>es  Its  intro- 
duction into  Chimi  to  an  Indian  Buddhist 
priest,  wlio  visiii»d  that  country  in  the  sixth 
century,  favors  tlic  supposition  of  its  Indlaji 
origin.  It  was  at  one  time  commonly  nup- 
posed  that  the  two  well-marked  sorts  of  Tea, 
Black  and  Green,  were  the  produce  of  distinct 
species;  but  Mr,  Fortrree  has  proved  that  the 
Cm  i  n  e  se  n i  a 1 1  u  fact  1 1  re  t  li  e  d  i  ft e  re  n  t  k  i  n  d  s  1  nd  i s- 
crijulnately  from  Hie  same  plant-  and  liotun- 
ists  are  now  i>retty  generally  agreed  that  the 
tvvi*  supposed  Chinese  species,  eall*H|  T.  iJohra 
arnl  T.  viridiH.  ar**  nothing  more  than  varieties 
o(  one  and  the  same  species,  |<»r  whii'ti  tho 
Lin  mean  name,  T.  ChinenHi*^,  is  adopted,  and 
of  which  the  Assam  Tea  plant  jKometimes 
caUed  ?'.  AH»nmicn)  is  merely  a  third  variety* 
Oi  perljai>s,  indeed,  the  wild  lyp<\  Botanists 
have  again  relegated  theui  to  (himfUia,  under 
the  name  f»f  (*,  thr{ftra.  Though  the  produce 
of  the  siinie  variety  of  the  Tea  phmt,  the 
Black  and  Green  Teas  prepin-ed  forexporta 
tjon  are  njaiuly  th<*  growth  of  different  dis- 
tricts of  Chlmii  the  B hie k  Tea  district  b<f*lng  . 
eituateft     in    the    provini?es    of    Fokien    and 
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KlangsU  and  the  Green  in  Chekiang  and  Ngan- 
whi;  but  the  two  kinds  maybe  produced  in 
either  district,  ttje  difference  being  caused 
aolelj'  by  the  diverse  methods  of  preparation. 
For  tho  manntaetureof  Bla(.*kTeii,  the  freshly- 
gathered  leaves,  freed  from  extraneous  moist- 
ure by  a  short  ex  posy  re  in  the  open  air,  are 
thrown,  in  small  quantities  at  a  timCr  into 
roundt  flat  Iron  pans,  an(i  exposed  to  gentle 
fire-heat  fur  about  live  minutes,  which  r«*n- 
dei*8  them  soft  and  pliant,  and  causes  them 
to  give  off  a  large  quantity  of  moisture.  After 
this  they  are  emptied  out  into  barnlxio  sieves, 
and  while  still  hrit,  repeat<*dly  squeezed  and 
rolled  in  the  hands  to  give  them  their  twist 
or  curl.  They  aJX!i  next  shaken  out  into  large 
screens  and  placed  In  the  open  air  in  the  shade 
for  two  or  three  days;  and  finally  exposed  in 
Iron  pans  to  a  slow  and  steady  lire-heat  untii 
completely  dried,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
them  in  constant  motion  to  prevent  burning, 
The  chief  difference  in  the  mtmnfacture  of 
getmino  Green  Tea  consists  in  the  leaves 
iieing  so  long  exposed  to  the  air  after  rolling 
that  fermentation  does  not  take  tilaee^  and  in 
not  being  subjected  to  an  eh  a  high  tempcra- 
tnre  in  the  Jtnal  drying;  but  the  greaU'r  part, 
If  not  the  wiiole,  of  the  Green  Tea  eonsuniecl 
in  Europe  and  America  is  colored  artillcially 
by  the  ChincBC  to  suit  foreign  trade.  The 
Chinese  distinguish  a  great  number  of  varie- 
ties of  Tea,  some  of  which  sell  for  $12,541  per 
pound ;  but  these  tine  kinds  will  mit  bear  a 
sea  voyage,  and  are  used  oidy  by  tin*  wealth- 
ier classes  in  China  and  Russin,  to  which 
country*  they  are  carried  overland.  In  ordi- 
nary cotnnK'rco  four  kinds  of  Blaik  and  six  of 
Green  Tea  are  recognised  ;  but  tlie  dlffereaci? 
between  them  consists  chiefly  in  size,  the  sev- 
eral kinds  being  obtained  by  sifting,  *'  Tho 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  iias 
distributed  hundreds  of  thousands  ot  Tea 
plants  in  ciilTerent  sections  of  the  Sontlierii 
States  and  expei  Imentsat  this  date  of  wiiting 
arc  still  under  way,  with  little  hope  of  itt* 
introduction  Ijeing  of  any  advantage  to  th© 
economic  industry  of  the  country', 

Theca.  A  spore  case  ;  a  sac,  tube,  shell,  or  any 
kinti  of  case  containing  spores. 

Theobro'ma.  Chocolate  Tree.  Linnieus  named 
this  tr«*e  fnmi  ThroM^  agttd,  and  hromn^  food; 
poeticaMy,  bntd  for  the  gods.  Chomlatp  is  the 
Mexican  name  of  the  beverage  made  from  the 
pouncled  seeds.     Nat.  Drd.  Sit'rculiat^tf, 

T.Oiam^the  imiMirtAnt  speiics  of  this  genus, 
is  a,  nativo  of  the  West  Indies  and  C'cntral 
and  South  America.  It  Is  a  beautiful  tree^ 
growing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  high  ;  the 
leaves  are  lanceolate*  oblong,  bright  green; 
the  (lowers  are  small,  reddiKh  and  quite  in- 
odomuft,  Tlie  fruit  is  smooth,  of  a  yellow  or 
red  Hnge,  from  six  to  ten  inches  In  lengthy 
and  about  lliree  inches  in  diameter;  the  rind 
i&  llcKhy,  abi>ut  half  an  inch  in  thickra'sa; 
within  the  Ih^sh  Is  a  white  substance  of  tln> 
eonslslence  of  butter.  se|iarating  from  tho 
dnd  when  ripe,  and  adhering  only  to  it  by  lila- 
ments,  vvhich  |>enetnite  it  ana  reach  to  the 
seeds.  Hence  it  Ik  known  when  the  seeds  are 
rifH^by  the  rattling t)f  the  capsule  when  shaken. 
The  pulp  liaK  a  sweet  and  not  unpieasant  tttst^% 
with  a  sligiit  acidity.  It  iw  sucked  and  euton 
raw  by  the  natives.  The  see<is  are  at>uut 
sevent^'-llve  In  number,  Wh<'n  fr«*sli  they  aro 
of  a  llesh-color ;  gathered  before  l^eing  quit** 
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ripe,  they  niiiko  a  delicious  pri^serve.  Tlii.' 
tree  tH-ais  leaves,  llower^  ami  fruit  all  the 
year  tlirougli;  but  thi>  jirlueipnl  Beaaous  fi^r 
gathnring  ilie  fruit  are  June  and  Det^enjber. 
When  np«,  the  fruit  turn  a  yellow  outs^kltj  and 
Is  then  gath*^r**ri  by  haml  and  afterward  eplit 
open  luid  the  Beetls  r*3moved.  They  are  then 
made  to  undergo  a  slight  amount  of  fermen- 
tation, or  Bweating,  Ifinting  from  one  to  two 
days,  ftjr  the  i>urpese  t*lf  di^velopnig  their  eolor, 
and  aro  aftorwanlB  exposeit  to  ili«  sun  daily 
for  about  two  weeks,  or  until  they  are  tiior- 
oughly  dry,  when  they  are  packed  for  exporta- 
tion. 

Theophra^Bta.  Kanied  after  TheophmstuM,  the 
fatlier  uf  Natural  history.      Kat*  Ord.  Mymm- 

A  amall  genu»  of  tropical  shrubs,  with  un- 
branehed  totems,  bearing  on  the  top  tufts  of 
hollydike  leaver,  from  the  axit^  id  eome  of 
whieh  the  racemei*  of  (lowers  are  produced. 
Several  of  the  sj>ecieB  aie  in  cultivation  in  the 
green-house  and  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
beautiful  foliage.  One  of  the  h peeler,  T.  Jug- 
8cci,  a  native  of  San  Domingo,  yield b  a  Beet^ 
from  whieh  the  natives  make  a  kind  of  bread. 
*  Young  plants  are  obtained  from  eeedB  or  from 
cuttings.  Introduced  in  181H.  The  showy 
foil  aged  Rpeeii^h,  T.  imperialism  is  now*  placed 
under  ChrytiophyUum^  wliieli  see. 

Thermo'psia*  From  ThennoHt  a  Lupin,  and 
opBis^  resemblance;  the  speeleH  are  not  un- 
like Lupines.    Nat.  Ord.  Lfj^nminona!. 

A  genus  of  Nortli  Asiatic  and  American 
hardy»  perennial  plants,  with  palmate,  downy 
leaves,  and  yellow  tbuvers  in  terminal  clus- 
ters. T.  mmdnna,  a  mrlive  species^  and  T^ 
lanceolata,  from  Siberia,  »ro  both  in  cultLva- 
tio!i.  They  are  in  en -as  ed  most  readily  by 
Beet  Is. 

Tliespe'sla.  From  theHprjrioA,  divine.  T.  po- 
pnhi^a  is  frequently  piante^l  about  churches 
in  the  tropies-.     Nat.  Ur<i    Mnlmcem. 

A  small  gi^nusof  tall  lieiltrt  or  trees  found 
in  Madugasear,  the  West  Indies,  South  Anier- 
iea  and  the  Fft42ilh!  Islandt^.  T.  p(>indju'.a,  thft 
best  known  speeies,  a  common  tree  on  tho 
sea-shores  of  moat  eastern  tropical  ctunitrles, 
forms  a  tree  forty  or  fifty  feet  hig!j,  witii  a 
dense  head  of  loliage,  un  aceount  of  whieli  it 
1b  called  the  Unibrelia  Tree  in  so  an*  coun- 
tries, and  is  often  planted  ftir  the  sake  of  its 
shade  and  for  forirdug  avenues.  Its  leaves 
are  large  and  pointed,  and  its  very  showy 
flowers  aroyidlow  in  ct)lor,  changing  to  pur- 
ple. The  wittui  Is  considered  almost  inde- 
structible underwater,  and  is  therefore  used 
largely  for  Unit-building,  its  durability  alt^o 
nnderlng  it  valuable  for  cabinet- ma  king  and 
building  purposes. 

Theve'tla.  Named  after  Andr,  Tfm^ei,  a  French 
monk,  who  travelled  in  Braaiil  ami  Guiana. 
Nat.  Old.  Apoctfnnrext. 

A  small  gimns  of  ©hrubs  or  small  trees, 
found  from  Paragt lay  t*»  Mexico.  The  flow* 
ers  are  yellow,  borne  in  large,  terminal  cymes. 
Three  species  are  in  celtivation,  but  lU'e  found 
only  In  large  colleetiorirt.  They  are  propa- 
ga  t*e  I H jy  c  u  tt  i  n  gs .     8y  u ,  f  V  r &*tu  . 

Thibau'dia.  Named  in  honor  of  Thiehaui  de 
Btiywaud,  Sec  re  la  ly  of  the  Lin  mean  hwiciety 
of  Paris,  and  a  botanical  writer.  Nat.  Ord. 
VctccmiactcB* 
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A  beautiful  genuft  of  evergreen  shrubs,  in- 
habitiii|u-  Peru  and  New  Greniula,  a  few  &.|>e* 
cies  bi'ing  also  found  in  liie  East  Irulies. 
Tliej'  have  thick,  leathery  leavei^,  and  axillary 
raeemcs  of  very  handsome,  tubular  Uowens 
mostly  scarlet,  sometimes  tipped  with  grerti 
or  yellow.  But  few  of  the  species  are  under 
cultivation. 

Thimble -berry.     See  Ruinia  ot^cidentdlia. 

Thin  G-raaa.    Agrmtis  permnts. 

Thistle.  A  common  name  for  the  species  of 
Cardtnm,  CnieuH,  and  other  plants. 

Blessed  or  Holy.  Cardmw  bfUfdiiHua  and  Silg' 
bum  Mttrianum. 

Can  ad  a  o  r  C  u  rse  d .     Cirmn  m  a  rvense. 

Ci>tt  ^n.     OiwjHjrdon  Acanthiiim. 

Fishbone  or  Herring-bone.     Ckamapeiux  Oa- 

Fuller's,     DipnactM  FaUonum. 

Globe .     Ei  h  intjpH  a^phirroi'tpli  u Itis, 

Golden.     Scolt/tiuiH  HmpiitficttH. 

Hedgehog.     The  genua  Kehinttrndtm, 

Melon.     The  genus  MeUuuirhtM. 

Milk  or  Our  Lady's.  SUsfbuw  (Carduus)  Atari' 
anum. 

Musk.     CarduHf*  vnlnnM. 

Saffron.     Cfirthtunnnj^  timioriuM. 

Hcotch.     tSee  Srotrh  ThUlk, 

Sow,     SomiiHA  olentfTus. 

Star.     Ventmtrnt  Calcitrapa. 

Torch.     The  genus  OinvJi. 

Yellow.     Ariji'mour  JiJe^ricana* 
Thistle  on  Thistle.     Onopordon  Aritnthittm, 
TWadia^nttia.     From  thlarhas,  compressed,  and 

anihe^  aflowcr;  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  jdant 

being  fii  St  described  from  a  pressed  specimen. 

Nat.  Ord.  CucurhiificeiP, 

T.  duhkh  introduced  from  China  in  ISM,  is  a 

handsome  perennial  with  long,  climbing  stems, 

bearing  a  profusion  of  bright  y*dlow  flowers, 

together  witii  heart-shai>cd  leaves  of  an  agree- 

id^le,  lively  green  t'ldor.     It  may  lM»efifectually 

enjployed  for  covering  arbors,  trellises,  etcv 

Thla'spl.  From  thhw,  to  bruise,  the  seeds  being 
bruised  as  a  condiment  Nat.  Oi*d.  Cruciferte^ 
T.  kitijolium  is  a  dwarf  but  vigorous  peren- 
ninl,  with  largo  root -leaves  and  flowers  some* 
\s  h a t  1  i k e  v4  r^i b in  «  Hnda ,  b  u  1 1  lirge r.  1 1 1  s  su ) t- 
able  for  l  he  f  i  r>n t  r<jw  t»f  the  herbaceous  border, 
or  for  tire  roek  ganJen,  and  la  increased  by 
division  orby  seed.  None  of  the  other  species 
are  woith  cultivating. 

Thoma'aia.  Named  in  memory  of  Ptier  and 
Abraham  ThomnM,  collectors  of  Swiss  plants 
in  the  time  of  Haller.  Nat.  Ord.  Stemiha*'«tr. 
A  genus  nf  beautiful  green djousi^  shrubs, 
natives  of  the  southwestern  districts  i>f  Ans?*- 
tralia,  having  purple,  bluish  or  white  flowers, 
and  ofti^n  lobed  or  cut  leaves.  The  genus' 
comprises  over  twenty  species,  of  which  flv<» 
or  sLt  are  valu«?d  os  el^^gnnt  green  house  ptant^i, 
ajid  have  very  mnvh  the  general  ap^iearanee 
i  if  some  species  of  Solnnum. 

Thom^as's  (St.)  Tree.  BaahinUi  vtirit^ala  and 
B,  tovw^nioMa. 

Thomso*uia.  Named  In  honor  of  Dr,  A.  T* 
Thompiiott,  author  of  *  An  InlnHluctloii  to 
BoUiny,"     Nat.  Old.  Araidnr. 

A  ge"nus  of  two  specl4»a  of  oniamenUl  stovc^ 
house  plants,  natives  of  the  Himalayan  aiirt 
Khasya  MiMoiialns.  The  leaves  are  very  much 
divided,  and  I  he  stems  arc  irregularly  spotted 
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and  mottled  with  brnwn.  They  require  tlie 
same  culture  as  the  Calndium,  Syii,  Pytho- 
nittm. 

Thorn.  A  common  rmme  for  xarious  species 
of  Acacia,  Cralmgua,  etc. 

Thorn.      American  Blank  or  Pear.      CrojUMgus 
fomenUMa, 
Chriet'e.  Paliurimt  acukatus  and  Zisiphu^  Sptim- 

Chrisli. 
Garland.     Paliurus  acuietUw*. 
Goat's.     Astragalus  Tragaemiika. 
Jerusal^^m.     Parkinstmia  fteuleala. 
Sea  B u  c* k ,  i*r  W  n  I  o \v .    Hip} iophm  rhamnoiikB . 
Wal  t-a- 1  >i  L      Vn  ai  na  p  rocu  mbenB . 

Thorn  Apple.     S^mi  Dai  tit  a. 

Thorougli-wajc.     Bnplfrtutt  roimitU/alitim. 

Thorough-^srort.     Eupatorium  jierfoUatum, 

Thoui'nia.  Named  in  honor  of  Andr^  Tkouin, 
l^rufeBBor  of  Agriculture,  at  Parle,  1747-ia24, 
Kat.  Ortl.  Sapindiwem. 

A  geiitiB  of  i&hrubby  plante,  eometinies  f "limb- 
ing, natives  of  tropical  America.  T.  pintiata^ 
the  only  speeies  introduced,  is  cultivated  In 
tlie  Btove-JiouKi\  and  is  an  erect-growing 
plant  with  white  lk>wor&,  disposed  in  terminal 
panic  left.  It  ib  increased  by  cuttingrt  of  the 
ripened  wood,  and  was  introduced  from  St. 
Domingo  ia  IH^IL 

Three-leaved  NigM-Bhade.  The  genus  Tril- 
lium. 

Taree-seeded  Mercury.     Acal^ha  Virginica, 

Three-thorued  Acaoia.  Tho  Honey  Locust. 
i iied itHch ia  t r iaeanthon . 

Thrift.     St?Q  Armcriitimlgarii*. 

Thri'uajc.  From  thrinoj,  a  fan  ;  the  fihape  of  the 
leaveB,     Kat.  Ord.  Pahnnetm.    . 

A  genu©  of  vcrj'  beautiful  West  Indian  Palms, 
commonly  eailed,  in  Jamaica,  Thatch  Palms, 
from  their  leaves  being  UHCd  for  thatching. 
One  of  the  spceieisp^  T.  argejiteaj  the  Silver 
Thatch  Palm»  furni»?heB  the  ieavcs  which,  cut 
before  they  expantl,  are  used  in  the  maniifact- 
ure  of  Palm  leaf  hat8  or  chip  huLs.  Tliiis  Is  a 
beautiful  ond  oriiamentjd  speeie^,  and  in  a 
great  favorite  in  all  collectionH  *d  green-hout^c 
Palms.  T.  BarhaderiHiH^  T.  rndiata  (syn.  T. 
tlegaim),  T.  ekganlisMimit  an<l  T.  graminea,  are 
all  elegant,  neat- growing  Fan  Pal  in h,  and  of 
«*a8y  management.  Tlicy  were  Urst  introduced 
In  18(>0,  and  are  increa^ned  by  imported  seeds. 

Throat* wort.  See  TracktHum,  Applied  also  to 
Campanula  Cerviearia  and  DigUidiA  purjturea. 

Thuja.  The  adopted  spelling  now  is  Thatfa, 
vvlih.h  8ee. 

Thuube'rgla.  Named  In  honor  of  Charter  P, 
Thtuih^rg,  a  eelehrated  btitanlst  and  traveler, 
Nat.  Urd.  AcnnthacfiE. 

A  genus  of  very  handsome,  climbing  plante. 
Some  at  the  species,  such  oh  7\  alaia,  T.  alba, 
T.  aurrtntiaca,  and  the  varieties  of  the  same, 
may  be  tu'ati^d  as  half-hanly  annuals.  They 
usually  M"*'(l  fn^ely  ;  the  seed  should  be  Bown 
In  Mun-h  in  heat/bringing  the  young  planb* 
forward  in  the  name  temperature  till  May, 
when  they  may  either  l>e  transferretl  to  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden  to  be  trained 
against  a  wall,  or  suffered  to  creep  over  rock- 
work,  or  thoy  may  be  placed  in  large  pots 
having  a  trellis  attached,  where  they  form 
very  ornamental  subjects  for  the  green-house 
thnmgh  the  sumtuer.    The  remaining  species, 
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as  thoy  do  not  produce  seed  in  any  quantity, 
require  to  be  grown  in  the  grecn-houne. 
They  should  be  frequently  syriJiged  to  keep 
down  attacks  of  red  spid<n".  At  the  end  of 
the  growing  sen.son  they  tshould  be  pruned 
clo&€?ly  back  and  kept  dormant  through  the 
winter.  The  green-house  speeler*,  T.  chrifnopH, 
however,  does  better  wIh'O  allowed  to  grow 
on  without  pruning,  nor  should  it  be  re-potted 
more  than  oncoayear,  or  It  will  not  llower. 
The  pure  white,  T.fragratiH,  is  a  free*growing 
green-house  species,  and  Its  flowers  are  last- 
ing and  very  sweet.  T.  laurifoUa  (syn.  T,  Har- 
rittii),  with  liowcrs  tubular  in  form  and  two 
inches  in  length,  of  a  bright  poreehun  blue, 
with  yellow  throat,  is  one  of  the  best  green- 
house eliiuljers  we  have. .  It  is  a  rapid  grower 
and  blooms  in  profusion  from  No\  endier  to 
May,  its  rare  blue  color  making  it  one  t>f  the 
most  attractive  green-house,  climbing  plants. 
The  bfiautlful,  climbing,  green-hou^e  plant, 
known  in  cultivation  as  Ik\racentriii  Mif»f>rensiM, 
is  by  some  botanists  placed  under  tins  genus. 
Meyenia  f:recta,  introduced  from  western  Africa 
in  1857.  has  also  been  jiiaeed  here,  though  both 
are  better  known  in  cultivation  by  the  names 
given  above,  atid  under  whicli  wg  have  de- 
scribed them  In  this  work. 

Tha^nia.  Derivation  of  name  not  given.  Nat, 
Ord.  Orchidacem. 

A  small  gen  us  of  Orchids  from  tropical  Asia, 
formerly  referred  to  Ph*tjnM,  from  widch  gi^nus 

,  they  are,  however,  readily  distinguished  by 
their  gro  wt  h ,  a?  i  d  by  se  v  e  ra  t  o  t  he  r  d  i  ff*  •  n  ■  nc  cs  of 
a  botanical  chara(:ler.  T,  tiiba  is  one  of  the  best 
known  species;  the  stems  of  this  plant  are 
round  and  usually  about  two  feet  high,  clothed 
with  leaves  from  the  base  upwards.  The 
flowers  are  pnxluced  on  a  short,  terminal 
raceme  just  as  growth  Is  flnished ;  the  sepal 
and  i>e tale  are  pure  white;  lip  white,  beauti- 
fully pencilled  along  the  centre  with  purple 
and"  11  lac.  The  epecies  require  to  be  grown  in 
considerable  heat  and  treated  llbiirally  with 
water.  They  do  better  when  grown  in  pots 
than  on  blocks. 

Thu'ya.  Arbor  VitfB.  From  tftyon,  asaerlflce; 
the  rosin  of  the  Eastern  variety  is  used  instead 
of  incense  at  Bmrrlflces.     Nat.  Ord.  Coniferte. 

This  well-known  genue  of  evergn^cns  in- 
cludes some  of  the  most  beaut  if  id  and  useful 
evergreen  shrubs  w^e  have  io  cultivation,  nut 
only  (or  single  plants  for  the  lawn,  but  for 
hecfgeH,  either  high  or  low,  for  which  they  are 
most  adtnlrablyadnpted.  The  etnnmon  Arbor 
Vitie,  T,  occidfntattM^  is  the  parent  ol  most  of 
the  varielieH  grown  for  oriuiTnental  purposes. 
It  is  common  from  New  York  to  Alaine,  in 
moist  or  swampy  lands.  In  some  lucalities  it 
makes  a  tree  of  con^^iderable  size,  valuable  for 
the  timber  It  yields,  known  as  WhiU>  Cedar, 
Of  this  species  there  is  a  beautiful  sport,  4>f 
globular  form,  with  golden,  green  foliage, 
known  as  Parson's  Arbor  VitiB,  It  is  of  slow 
growth,  broad  and  compact,  and  suitJihle  for 
cemeteries  or  any  situation  where  a  l>eautlful 
evergre*'n  Is  wanted,  Hovey*s  Arbor  Vitro  is 
a  seedling  from  the  common  Arbor  Vitw.  It« 
dwarf,  compact  habit  of  growth  makes  It  a 
spletidid  plant  for  growing  in  tubs  for  wint>f*r 
decoration.  Then>  are  other  varieties,  with 
golden  foliage,  which  are  very  tteautlful.  Tht* 
Siberian  Arbor  Vine  is  one  of  llie  bi*st  for 
hedges  or  lawns.  It  Is  perfectly  hnitly,  ba^  a 
deeper  color,  is  more  compact,  and  in  most 
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roBpecte  is  more  tl*:'i*irahl6  than  the  common 
sort*  Whons  whoii,  or  how  Ihia  spceh^*^  or 
variety  origirmt^MJ  is  ujjknowri  to  the  b«Bt  au- 
thority we  have  on  overgroetie,  Jositih  Hot>j>es» 
who  claims  it  to  ho  a  variety  of  T,  oceiibrntalm. 
That  it  difl  not  eomo  tiom  Sih<«Ha,  as  itt*  iwimo 
would  indit'ato,  m  corUiin.  Tiiere  are  several 
from  the  Pacific  cotist  mid  from  Chhia,  T, 
arietUalu*  (Byn,  Biata)^  kuown  as  the  Chinese 
Arbor  \\U\?t  Is  peculiar  from  its  IlattLmed 
branches*  Thirtyyeareago,  wheii^^ai  bouquets 
were  in  fashion,  this  was  used  almost  exclu- 
sively' as  a  *'back  '*  or  *  *  frame  '*  for  the  flowers, 
and  is  yet  In  some  parts  uf  the  country  used  for 
that  purpose.  There  are  a  number  of  seedling 
varieties,  differing  oonsideritlily  in  habit,  form 
and  shades  of  color  of  foliage*  all  desirable 
and  well  adapted  for  ornamental  purpo^fi. 

Thuyo'psia,  From  «/iiii/a  and  opsis,  a  resem- 
blani'e  ;  referring  to  the  affinity  of  the  genus, 
Nat.  Ord.  Coniferm. 

T.  dohhrata,  the  only  species,  a  heautlfuU 
tall,  evergreen  tr»**s  with  vigtuous,  horizontal 
bi*aneheBt  ppntluloiis  ut  the  extremities,  was 
introduced  from  Japun  about  1»60.  Its  varie- 
gated variety  is  very  rtttraetive  ;  the  branehlets 
being  Hat  and  silvery  Iveneath,  make  it  look 
like  a  Lyeo podium.  T.  boreuUn  is  now  placed 
und(*r  ^hipresmts  as  C.  NtUkcefwis,  the  Nookka 
Sound  CiipresBUB. 

Thyme.    See  Thifmus. 

Thymeleeacede.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  remarkable  for  the  great  tenaeity 
of  th<'ir  imn»r  biirk.  Th<Te  are  about  forty 
genera  and  ov»'r  three  hundred  species,  a  few 
of  them  found  in  the  niutliern  hi^minphere, 
rather  more  eommtui  within  the  troples,  but 
most  abLiudant  in  Soutii  Africa  and  Australia. 
The  Older  inchnles  tfiesi_*  w<dl-kno\vn  genera: 
Dap  hue.  Pi  mei  ia ,  (J  n  idiu ,  Lnytttu  und  StriU  h  io  Ui . 

Tbymopliy'lla  aurea,  A  neat  little  annual 
composite  from  Cnlorado,  c»f  dwaif  habit, 
forming  a  branching  tnit  ab<iyt  nine  inches 
in  diameter  and  f*>urlnrhes  high.  The  flow- 
ers are  in  terminal  heads,  about  half  an  inch 
across,  resembling  a  &ingl<5  Marigold  with  a 
brigtit  yellow  niy  and  disk.  It  is  of  ea^y 
culture  and  prefers  a  rather  dry  soil.  Syu, 
LoiveUia  aurea. 

Thy'mus.  Thyme.  Fr<im  ihitmos^  courage, 
strength,  the  smell  of  Thyme  bi'ing  reviv- 
ing, or  from  thuo,  to  perfume  ;  being  formerly 
used  for  Inceube  in  the  temples,  Nat  Ord. 
Lnbia((F. 

T.  vulgaris,  the  Common  or  Garden  Thyme, 
a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy,  is  recorded  to 
have  been  Introduced  to  Britain  in  154S.  Its 
uses  are  well  known.  In  the  south  of  Franco 
an  essential  oil  distilled  from  it  is  exported 
and  sold  as  Marjorani-oil,  for  wliich  It  Is  sub- 
stituted. The  Romans  wei*e  well  ae<pmlnted 
with  Thyme,  which  was  one  of  the  plants 
recommended  to  bo  grown  for  the  sake  of 
bees.  There  are  probably  a  hundred  acres  of 
Thyme  grown  In  the  vicinity  of  Nit  w  Yoik,  and 
dried  for  flavoring  purposis.  The  broMd-leaved, 
spreading  variety  is  the  kind  used,  tlie  upright 
being  useless  tor  tlds  purpose.  Tho  s**nd  is 
thickly  sown  as  soon  as  tlie  grouml  gets  warm 
in  spring,  and  the  pltints  ai-e  transplanted  in 
July,  in  rows  one  f*iot  apart,  with  nine  inches 
between  the  plants.  The  crop  matures  by 
October  of  the  year  it  Is  planted.  It  is  com- 
mon throughout  Europe,  and  has  to  some 
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extent  Ijecorae  naturalised  in  this  country. 
The  Leaujn-secat*^d  Thyme  is  a  hardy»  dwarf, 
trailing  evergn?en.  possessing  the  most  agree- 
able perfume  of  any  of  the  species.  It  is  a 
variety  of  T.  serjitjllum,  known  as  T.  cUHq- 
dorus,  and  is  very  distinct  in  appearance  from 
the  wild  form.  The  branches  root  at  Uie 
joints  as  they  tmil  along  the  ground.  It  is 
used  for  the  same  purpiKses  as  the  other  &j*e- 
cies,  and  is  found  to  attain  its  greatest  per- 
fection when  grown  in  dry,  sandy  solh  Its 
gold  and  silver  variegat^^d-leaved  iTirietiei* 
are  much  used  in  ribl>on  bordering,  and  aro 
admirable  plants  for  hanging  baskets  and 
rustic  stands. 
ThyxBaca^nthufi.  Thyrse-Flower,  From  ihyr- 
S08,  a  thyrse,  and  Acanthus,    Nat*  Ord.  Actm- 

Aline  genus  of  hot-bouse  plants,  containing 
a  nutut>er  of  shrubs  or  herbs,  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America.  They  have  large  leaves,  and  red 
fascicled  or  eymose  flowers,  In  a  long,  termi- 
nal raceme.  T.  SchomtmrgkiamL^^  much  better 
known  in  cultivation  as  T.  niiilaiiA,  intrc»- 
duced  from  New  Grenada  in  1855,  is  one  of 
the  flrjest,  and  Is  highly  prized  for  its  long 
racenics  of  carmine-scarlet  tlowers.  T,  calli- 
siacJii/s  (syn.  Juaiicia  lilacina)^  T.  nitiduA  (syn. 
JiiHticia  niiUla)  and  T-  strieias  {JutttttJia  £on^i' 
rHVffnof*a  of  gardens)  are  all  desirable  and 
beautiful  green-house  species.  They  require 
the  sauKi  treatment  as  t/it«ticia* 
Tti3frae,  Thyraifonn.      A  kind  of  dense  panicle 

like  that  of  the  Lilac. 
Thyrse  Flower.    See  Thyr»acanthu/i, 
Tliyrao'pteria.      From  tk^soH,  a  bunch  or  ra- 
ceme, andjtifcris,  a  Fern;  alluding  to  the  con- 
tracted, fertile  portion  of  the  fronds.      Nat. 
Ord.  PA(/p)odktce(E: 

r.  eleganttt  the  only  species,  is  a  very  hand- 
some Feni,  not  unlike  a  robust-growing  Duraf- 
^141*  The  fronds  grow  from  four  to  six  feet 
long,  one-third  of  which  Is  naked,  and  are  of 
a  brilliant  green  color.  They  are  remarkable 
for  producing  on  the  same  frond,  distinct, 
eontrneted,  fertile  and  leafy  barren  portions. 
It  was  introduced  from  Juan  Fernandez  In 
1854,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Dniudda. 

Thysauo'tus.  From  thynanotoe,  fringed;  the 
three  imjer  feepals  being  fringed,     Nat.  Ord, 

A  sntall  genus  of  green-house,  herbaceous 
pert' niii ills  from  New  South  Wales,  producing 
singular,  purple.  Iris-shaped  tlowers  on  slen'^ 
der  scapes  ajjout  a  fi*ot  high.  They  are  not 
much  cultivated.     Introd viced  in  1823. 

Tiarella.  From  tiarri,  a  Persian  dliulem ;  allud- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  capsules,  Nat.  Ord* 
SajcifragacecE. 

A  small  genus  of  hanly,  perennial  plants 
natives  ehleliy  of  the  United  8tatee,  one.  how* 
ever,  being  found  in  the  Himalayas.  T  cordi- 
folia^  False  Mitre- wort,  the  most  common 
species,  resembles  Mitella  in  general  appear- 
ance and  is  w<di  suited  for  the  ro*ik-work  or 
herboceoue  border. 

Tick  Seed.    The  genus  Coreopaia. 

Tick  Trefoil    See  Dfftmodium. 

Tiger  Flower  or  Tiger  Irii.    See  Tigridia, 

Tiger  liUy.     LiUum  iiijrinunu 

Ti^gliiun.    A  genus  nviw  included  under  Croton. 
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Tlco'rea,  The  name  of  T»  fatida  in  Guiana. 
Nat.  Orel,  Hidacem. 

A  ftmull  ffenuH  of  troos  or  shrubs,  nativeB  of 
Brazil  and  Giiiiiua.  l\fi±tidu  and  T.jiiHmini' 
flora,  both  btMiririg  white,  nithor  showy  flower&» 
have  lM»pti  ititroduced,  but  are  seldom  found 
In  cultivation. 

Tigri'dia.  Tigor  flowor.  From  (igris,  a  tlpfGr* 
and  eiflos,  like;  in  refort^nco  to  the  spotted 
llowers.    Nat,  Ord.  Iri4liice{E, 

A  small  gejjiis  of  vor>  beautiful  Moxlcan 
biilbs»  hitrodut'wi  in  1796.  The  tlowt^rs  aro 
Indeed  riMiiarknbl*^;  ami  though  they  are  of 
very  ^hnrt  dumtiun.  lusting  only  about  half 
the  day»  they  are  ju  odueed  in  such  abundance 
in  succession  as  to  makn  their  cnilturo  desir- 
able and  intorestirtg.  One  plant  will  continue 
flowering  for  two  or  three  iinntths  in  succets* 
sion^  ajtd  duHng  the  whole  of  that  time  will 
make  a  splendid  display  In  the  garden.  Of 
the  several  species  or  varieties  introduced 
into  cultivation  th»^re  are  but  two  that  succeed 
really  well,  and  they  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  of 
producing  an  ahuiulanee  of  ilowers;  tlieee  are 
T.  c&fi^hijiont ,  with  yeUow  fli^werH,  and  T.  pav- 
•nio,  wfth  bright,  dark  orangi*-red  ilowers. 
T.  p.  grarkdijiora^  a  variety  of  the  preced- 
ing, has  larger  Ilowers  of  the  same  color. 
Each  of  tht'se  is  s pie t ted,  eharaeteris!  ic  of  the 
order,  7\  p.  grandtjlora  albn  has  Itirge  Jlowers 
0f  a  pearl  whiti*  eoiur,  marked  at  tlie  base  of 
each  divison  with  large^  reddish-brown  or 
chestuutH'olored  spots,  on  a  yellow  ground, 
forojiug  a  flne  contrast  with  the  white  petiils. 
They  grow  freely  with  ordinaiy  garden  cul- 
ture, preferring  a  light,  rich  and  mtdstsoil, 
and  will  in>t  sueeeed  in  a  verj^  diy  situation. 
These  bulbs  flower  during  the  rainy  season  in 
Mexico,  and  tlie}*  eouHeipiently  require  con- 
siderable water  when  under  cultivation.  The 
bulbs  ret|uire  to  be  tak*»n  up  soon  alter  the 
llrst  frost,  tied  up  in  btmehes  of  convenient 
eize,  without  cutting  ^^ff  the  stems,  and  hung 
ap  In  any  dry  room  free  froia  frost,  where 
they  can  renmln  until  the  time  for  re-planting. 
A  place  must  be  selected  where  they  cannot 
be  reached  by  mice,  which  ore  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  bulbs. 

Tile-root.    8ee  Oeissorhisa* 

Tl'lia.  Basswood,  Linden.  The  old  Latin  name 
u sed  by  V 1  rgi  1  a n d  IH i n y .  In  Du to h  1 1  i s  call e d 
Linden,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  Lind,  and  in  English, 
Lime  Tree.     Nat.  Ord,  Tilkt^^exE, 

A  genus  of  lall-growiiig,  deciduous  tree&» 
common  thri>u^hout  this  country  and  Earope, 
The  European  Linden^  T.  Europ(E4i,  has  larger 
leaves  than  tmr  native  species,  and  is  the  one 
that  is  usually  planted  as^in  tirnamental  tree. 
T.  AmiTicmHt  grows  to  a  gi'cat  siae  in  thle 
country,  and  furnishes  a  largo  amount  of 
lumbeTj  used  ehielly  in  cabinet  work.  It  is 
soft,  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  unfit  for  wnrk 
reqidring  strength »  or  where  it  is  exposed  to 
the  weather.  This  is  tlm  species  so  exten- 
sively used  as  a  &trc.»et  tree  at  Washington, 
D.  C.«  where  it  luxuriates.  T.  heitrophyUa 
has  larger  leaves  than  the  preceding;  tliey  are 
snjooth  and  bri^dit  green  above,  and  silvery 
w*hlte  undenieuth.  It  does  not  grow  to  bo 
great  a  sizo,  but  the  lumber  Is  far  more  vidu- 
ablo»  being  almost  pure  white,  ami  works 
more  easily  and  sinootlier.  The  two  speeii's 
are  desiifniih»d  tis  Red  and  While  Busswood, 
The  Inner  bark  of  the  Linden  Is  popularly 
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known  as  Bass,  and  w^as  formerly  much  used 
for  tying,  Imt  Is  now  almost  entirely  super- 
seded by  Rajjlja,  whicli  see. 

Tilia^cesB.  A  natural  order  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
closely  allied  iu  Midrace(e  and  Siercuiiacece, 
from  which  it  Is  chiedy  distinguished  by  the 
stamens.  The  sperics  nre  numerous,  espe» 
cially  within  the  tn>pics,  though  found  dis- 
persed over  btjth  tlie  northern  and  southern 
temperate  reghms.  Several  of  the  species 
furnish  good  cord.  J\iie  is  manufiit:tured 
from  the  bark  of  Corchonm  aijisulnrw^  and  the 
Tilia  Europtra,  or  Linden,  f  urJiishes  the  KuB- 
shin  or  Archangel  mats. 

Tilla'iidBia.  Long  Moss,  Black  Moss,  Gray 
Mess  and  Fliuiila  Moss.  >[amed  in  honor  of 
E!i(W  TillamlH^  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Abo, 
Sweden.     Nat.  Ord.  Bronuluu*e<JB. 

An  interesting  genus  of  epiphytal  plants, 
natives  of  the  Unitrd  States  from  the  Caro- 
llna©  and  southward,  the  West  Indies  imd 
South  America.  They  generally  grow  upon 
trees  in  dense  forests.  *^Some  of  tlieso 
plants  serve  as  reservoirs  for  water,  which 
Jlows  down  the  ciianneled  leaves;  these  are 
dilated  at  the  base,  so  as  to  fornj  a  bottle-like 
cavity  capable  of  holding  a  pint  or  more. 
Travelers  Uip  these  vegetiible  pitchers  for  tixe 
sake  of  the  grateful  fluid  they  contain.  T, 
utrictduhi^  a.  native  of  Jamaica,  and  many 
others,  h«ve  tliis  desirable  property  of  stor- 
ing up  water.  Dr.  Gardner,  in  his  "  Travels 
in  Briizil,'  relates  that  a  certain  specit»s  of 
L7ririi/flna  grows  only  in  the  water  collected 
in  the  bottmu  of  the  leaves  of  a  largo  Tilland' 
»ia.  The  aquatic  plant  thrtiws  out  runners, 
which  direct  themselves  to  the  nearest  Til- 
limdHia,  and  thei-e  form  new  j»lants;  and  in 
tills  way  no  les»  than  sit  THitind^ias  may 
Runelimes  be  seen  c<»nnerted  together.'*  All 
the  species  delight  in  abundant  sunlight,  a 
high  temperature,  and  plenty  of  water  iluring 
summer.  In  winter  they  eln^uld  only  get 
enough  w^ater  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  They 
lire  excee"lin;^ly  beautiful  when  in  llrtwer,  7. 
carinatn,  T,  Morrrni^  T.  pxittrtrhui^  T.  HpU-ndevs 
and  T,  Lindeni  b»-dng  perhaps  the  most  richly 
colored  of  the  ^enns.  A  number  of  sptH}ies 
behmgingto  (tifj^mattnin^  AtUtrtia,  Bonaparieat 
PkityHtm^hifa,  Pitrairnia.  Vrkma^  etc.,  are  now 
1  n c 1 1 id e d  by  H ( m » k *^ v  and  Be 1 1 1 Juini  under  this 
genus,  which  contains  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  species,  Florida  Moss  is  1\  \Mneoides, 
and  grows  as  far  north  as  the  Dismal  fcjwamp 
In  Virginia.  It  is  collected  in  great  f|niinti- 
ties,  steejiiMi  in  water,  or  bui  iivd  in  tlie  eurtli, 
until  the  outer  surfnee  is  rotted  off.  when  It 
leaves  a  dark,  coarse,  tough  fibre,  not  unlike 
horse-hair.  wddch  is  used  for  slutting  cush- 
ions, mattresst^s,  and  varltnm  lonns  of  uphol- 
stery. This  moss,  iu^  gathered,  is  usrd  to 
(^nninient  frames  or  rustle  work  in  diawing- 
roonis,  and  for  these  and  other  ornamental 
purposes  large  quantities  of  it  are  sent  annu- 
al iy  to  all  our  large  cities.  In  moist  rooms, 
like  a  conservatoiy,  it  will  grow  very  well 
when  thrown  loL»se|y  over  a  frame,  or  bua* 
p<-nded  in  ttny  other  way.  It  Is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  two  such  wltbdy  dilTerent- 
ai>iK'arlng  plants  as  the  *^  Floruia  Mocb"  and 
the  tielicickus  Pineapple  should  belong  to  the 
same  natural  order. 

Timothy.  Herd's  Gra«&,  Pklmm  praieMC,  which 

see. 
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Tina'ntia.  Nam^^cl  altoT  Tinant,  a  Belgian  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  OriL  Cfj^mmelinact'm. 

A  &niall  genus  c«f  herl>EHMHniH  plant*  of  a 
somewhat  &lirul>hy  habit,  natives  of  Ontral 
America*  T.  fmjax  tredaii^  a  half-hardy  pflt- 
ennial,  clostJy  allied  to  Trfuk^cfviiiia,  It 
grows  w<*ll  in  any  garden  Boil  and  la  must 
ea&ily  inert-aseU  by  seeds.  It  Is  found  in  cul- 
tivation under  the  name*  of  Tradescaniia 
trtda^  T.  kit\foHa  and  T.  undaia. 

Ti'nuea  Named  in  honor  of  MdlUu  Tinne^  a 
trav^der  in  Egypt.     Nat.  Ord.  LuhioiiE. 

A  small  germs  of  woolly,  herbaecouH  plants 
or  small  shrubs,  iuitiv**a  of  tropieal  Afrit-a. 
T,  A^ihopica.,  the  only  in  trod  need  apeeiee,  is  a 
hoary,  dwarf  shrub,  V»earhii^  fragrant  maroon- 
parple  flowers  verv  freely  in  short  pGduncles. 
It  was  introduced  in  1867  and  is  readily  in- 
creased by  euttiiigb, 

Tlpiila'^ria,  Crane-Fly  Orchis.  Named  from  ii 
fant  i«d  roBemblance  f)f  the  flowers  to  insects 
of  the  gf^nus  Tiptda.     Nat.  Ord.  Orrhidacece. 

A  hiW-growlMg  Orchid,  jarqtyfonnil,  a  native 
of  tlie  Norlherii  States  fnun  Mitssaehii setts 
to  Michigan.  The  ilower  scape  Ir  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  and  Iwars  iininerous 
email,  greenish  flowers  tinged  with  purple. 

TlBBue.  The  material  out  ot  which  the  elemen- 
tary organs  \>t  plants  are  construetetl,  as  cells, 
fibres,  membranes,  etc. 

Titho'uia,  A  name  of  mythological  derivation^ 
from  Titkofum,  thi*  favorite  of  Aurora.  Nat. 
Or*i.  CowpoHilfp^ 

A  siimll  genus  of  half-hardy  annualt^^  na- 
tives of  Mexieo,  Ctnilral  America  and  Cul>a. 
8.  taffeiijlora,  eultlvat^^d  for  its  orange-colored 
flowers  J  is  easily  raised  from  see^ds  sown  In 
hfat,  in  spring. 

Toad  Flax.     See  Linaria. 

Toad-FloT«rer,  African.  A  common  name  for 
several  sfw^cies  of  Staprlin. 

Toad  Stools.  The  coniuKtu  name  of  various 
species  of  Fungi,  frequently  mistaken  for 
Mushrooms. 

Tobacco.    See  Ni^otim^a, 

Tooo'ca,  A  name  used  by  the  natives  of  Gui- 
ana, and  a|)[tUed  to  a  genus  of  3Itktsiomm*e(Fi 
consisting  of  Brazilian  shrubs^  whose  leaf- 
Btalks  have  very  gt-^nerally  attaehed  to  them 
a  kind  of  V)ladd<u ,  divided  buigiitullnally  into 
two  eompajlments.  T.  iiuiaTwnfnH  is  in  culti- 
vation; in  Its  native  habitat  its  fruits  are 
edible,  and  their  juice  In  sonietimes  used  as 
Ink,  The  various  i^ph(fro</ifnrH  arc  Included 
by  stnne  botanists  umlcr  thla  gtujus. 

Todda^Ua.  From  Kaka  TodtUili,  the  name  of 
T.  ncideata  in  Malabar.  A  smtdl  gi^nus  of  Ru- 
tacetT^  confined  to  the  tropdes  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  T.  aculeala  is  an  interesting  shrub, 
widely  dispersed  thnmgh  tropical  Asia,  and 
extending  as  far  south  as  th*^  Manrltius.  The 
fresh  bark  of  the  roots  is  said  to  be  used  as  a 
cure  for  the  remittent  fever  canghi  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Indian  hills.  Three  species 
have  l>een  Introduced,  which  are  readily  In- 
cri^ased  by  cuttings. 
Toddy  Palm.     A  common   name    Un'   Caryoia 

ureni*. 
To^dea.     Named  in   honor  of    If,   J.    Tode^  o' 
Meeklenbnrg,  an  oxfierieneed  mycologist,     A 
email  genus  of  Ferub  occurring  principally  in 
8outh  Africa  and  New*  Zealand,  liaving  the 
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capsules  of  0»tmmda,  but  the  habit  of  Poly- 
pod  ium.  They  have  an  erect,  sonic  tinier 
elongated,  caudex^  and  bipinnate  frond*, 
which,  in  the  group  ToJca  proper,  are  thick 
and  tirru  in  texture,  as  In  t!  harhara  (syn.  T* 
Africunnu  The  group  LepitUtpieris,  ail  from 
New  Zealand,  have  pellucid,  membranaceous 
fronds,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
dwarf  Ferns  in  cultivation.  T.  tsufterha  Is  a 
Tuagniflccnt  plant  with  fronds  two  to  four 
feel  in  icnglli.  They  thrive  best  in  a  cool 
house,  facing  the  north,  requiring  plenty  of 
shadt!  and  moisture,  and  will  even  stand  a  few 
degret*s  of  frost  williout  injury. 

Tofie'ldla,  False  AsphodeL  Named  after  Mr, 
Tofifld,  an  English  b(>tanist  of  the  la&t  cen- 
tury.    Nat.  Ord*  Liliaceit. 

A  genus  consisting  of  a  few*  perennial 
plants,  natives  of  tiie  colder  ports  of  Europe, 
North  America  and  the  regions  of  the  Andes. 
The  three  native  species  have  short  roceme& 
id  whitish  thjwers,  arid  aro  found  from  tlic 
pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  to  Maine, -Micld- 
gau  and  northward.  Noru-  of  tlu'  species  have 
any  partieular  interest  or  beauty. 

To'lmiea.  Named  by  Torrey  and  Gray  in  honor 
of  Z>r.  Tolmk,  Surgeon  of  the  Hudsoji's  Bay 
Co.  at  Puget  Boiuul,  Nat.  lUd.  Sajrifra^antw, 
T,  McmiiHii,  tlie  only  descritwd  s|>ocies.  Is 
a  hanly,  her*ia<"couK  jdant  with  a  perenninl 
rhizonic.  The  rather  large,  greenish,  nod- 
ding ilowei-s  are  Iiorne  on  a  slender,  elongated 
raceuie.  It  propagates  naturally  and  freely 
by  adventitious  buds,  produced  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  leaf-stalk  with  the  blade,  in  the 
manner  of  Begonias.  It  is  a  native  of  North- 
w(^rtt  America  and  has  bfH»n  described  under 
the  names  of  botli  Tiarella  and  Heudi^era  Men- 
ziesiL 

Tol'piB.  Named  by  Adonson,  probably  without 
any  meaning.     Nat.  Uni.  Ct^mpositct, 

A  genus  of  pretty,  hardy,  annual  or  peren* 
nial  plants,  natives  of  the  McHiiterraneati 
region  and  the  Canajy  Isbuids.  So  vera! 
spech's  are  in  ctdtivation,  and  are  weU  6uit«*<i 
for  tlo^  tu-iiamental  liorder,  where  the  6eed& 
can  be  sown  in  spring, 

Tolu  Balaam  Tree.      The  common  name  for 

Mi/roxifion  Toluife'ntmy  which  see. 

Tomato.  Lya^persieum  ettculmium.  The  Tomato 
was  f^rst  introduced  into  England  in  1596» 
and  it  was  for  many  years  grown  only  a**  an 
i»rnamental  plant,  or  for  its  medicinal  prt^ 
perties.  It  whs?  then  known  \*y  the  common 
name  of  Love  Apple.  The  *'  Virtues  "  of  the 
Tomato  were  descdbed  as  follows  by  Park Ln- 
Inson  in  1(12&  :  **  In  hot  countries,  where  th*^y 
naturally  gri>we,  they  are  much  eaten  of  the 
people,  to  coid  and  quench  the  heate  and 
thirst  of  their  liot  stomuches.  The  Apples  are 
also  boy  led,  or  Infusfd  In  oyle  in  the  sunue/* 
The  Tornato  was  llrst  used  as  a  vegetable  In 
Italy,  ajul  siM>n  after  in  France  and  England; 
it  is,  however,  but  comparatively  little  grown 
in  the  otw»n  air  in  England,  as  their  summers 
are  not  warm  entaigb  to  ripen  the  fruit  to 
anything  like  perfection ;  but  It  is  a  favorite 
fruit  there  grown  under  glass.  The  Tomato 
has  not  been  in  general  use  in  this  country  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  most  of  our  choice 
varieties  are  of  recent  Inti-oductlon-  New 
varieties,  obtained  by  selection,  are  offered 
annually,  each  one  claiming  to  be  superior  in 
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<?arliii«^<A*?' uiui  firuiiuetiverH'ss  ;  the  varioti^rt  of 
late  iuiiodiietioii  im*  undoubtedly  Buperktr  to 
the  olrler  feorts,  earJhiesa  and  solidity  being 
tiie  great  desideniLa.  Tomittoett  are  now  ex- 
ti'Dsiveiy  ^rowii  fur  utmning,  and  juaiiy 
tlioiisviindft  of  ai^res  are  used  in  growing  tlieru 
for  iliat  purpoBe.  The^  are  also  forced  advan- 
tage*ously  for  wintf?r  iiHt%  bringing  good  prices 
tin  the  erop  frotii  Florida  I'tnueh  iu. 
Tomato,      Cannibal's.       Solarium  anthropojiha- 

Tomato.     Straw l>erry.     See  Physalin  Alkektmji. 
Tonientose.     Covered  with  dense,  ratlier  short, 

rigiil  hiihs,  bo  as  to  be  8ens?ibly  perceptible  to 

the  toin'h, 
Tonga  Plant.     See  Epipffmnum. 
Tou^ie  GraAS.      A  eonnnoa  name  f«jr  Lrpidium 

mttii'um. 

ToJigiie-ahaped,  Long,  flat,  hut  tluckish  and 
hhiiit  ;  JiUe  Mh'  halves  of  nonie  Aloes* 

Toiigiiiu  i*r  Tonga  Bean.     See  iHpteru:  odorata. 

Toothaclie  Grass.     See  Olenittm  Amrrirarmm, 

Toothache  Tree.     See  Xantkoj-t^tttm. 

Toothed.  Dentate;  having  small  divisions  on 
th<*  niao'giiK 

Tooth-violet.     The   popular  nanif  of  Dent4Jirut 

Tooth-Twoit,      A   roinnu>n   name   for  Latkrani, 

tilf^o  f<»r  Dfniui'iii,  whieh  see. 
Top  Dressing.     S*-n  Fertilizers. 
Torch  I*ily,  Torch  Flower,     Popular  nanjes  for 

Ti  Uomu  { Kn  ip  htffif i  j . 

Torch  Tbistle^  An  early  nanio  given  to  various* 
fcjiec'ies  of  Cereiiti. 

Tore'nia.  In  honor  of  Oif^  Ti/ren,  a  Swedish 
clergj'mnn,  who  difteovered  T.  AsktHra  and 
other  plants  in  China.  Nat*  Qrd*  Scrophulari- 
acetr. 

A  small  g*Mins  **(  very  beautiful,  trailing 
annnals  und  [»erennials,  niitives  of  China  and 
the  East  Indies.  For  the  gri»en-liouK»*  oi'  eon- 
servatoiy  thoe  t^lants,  with  th*'ii-  numerous, 
<lark-purple  finwers,  tire  a  gn'ut  utlrnetion* 
They  also  snteeod  well  in  a  moist,  shady  bor- 
der, hitt  will  not  enfhiro  our  hot,  Bunny 
weather.  They  are  all  readily  inereased  by 
entthigs  or  from  seed.  T.  Fournirri,  is  an  nj>- 
riKht'growlng  plant  of  branching  and  grace- 
ful hubtt,  with  a  tu'ofusion  of  ijeautiful  violet 
liowers.  T.  BailUmi^  introtlueed  in  1878,  is 
an  entirely  disti nut  t^peeles,  having  deei»-yei- 
low  and  maroon-eolored  liowers.  All  make 
exeellent  basket  or  vase  plants.  They  must 
be  kepi  at  a  tern ^m' rat ure,  in  winter,  of  not 
Ipflfl  than  60**  at  night,  and  th«ry  are  at  all 
tinaea  Impatient  of  b*urig  chilled.  Propagated 
by  seeds  f>r  cuttings. 

Tormenti'ila,    A  small  genus  now  Inelndeil  un- 

d«*r  PoterUilhu 
Tonie'Iia.    A  synonym  of  Monniera, 

Torose.  Ttn'ulose.  A  eylindrleal  body,  irregn- 
birly  swollen. 

TOJToy'a.  Najm*d  In  honor  of  />r,  John  Torrey, 
-line  of  th<^  rn<>?*t  distinguished  of  Amerii-an 
botanists.     Nat.  Urd,  ConifertE, 

This  g«'nus  is  a  h ranch  of  tlie  Yew  family, 
and  is  represented  In  this  eountry  by  T.  tuxi' 
foiiit,  a  jujtive  of  Florida,  a  p»»rfeftly  liardy 
and  beautiful  species,  un«l  one  of    the    tnont 
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attractive  and  desirable  evergreens.  T.  Gali' 
fortnca  is  known  as  the  California  Nutmeg. 

Tortilis.    Suseeptihle  of  twisting. 

Totara  Fine.     PodnmrpuA  Toiara. 

Touch-nae-not,  Balaam,  Jev^el  Weed,  is  Impa- 
tieriM  Xoli-mP'tanijfrr,  n  marshy  jilant,  eonimon 
from  Nrw  Yi>rk  ^tmtilwurd.     See  hnpatieTt^. 

Touniefo'rtia.  In  memory  of  Joseph  Pit  ton  de 
Tountrforf,  the  iiisiii>guisheti  author  of  an 
arrangemnnt  of  plants  nndiT  tlie  tith*  of  *'  In- 
MtUatioftcH  Ht'i  Ufbaru^,"  and  other  botanical 
workn,  from  ItiUi  to  17i7;  hi^  tirst  work,  the 
'*JrmtittiUones,"  laid  the  fimndation  of  the 
arrangeiioud  now  foboweit»  called  the  Jus- 
sieuaii,  or  Natural  Systeui.     Nat.  Ord.  Borag- 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  twining  shrubs  in- 
hnhitinf^'  tlie  tropics  of  bi»th  head  spheres,  and 
oxtemling  as  far  north  as  tiie  Canariert  und 
Ce  i  1 1  ra  I  It  u  ss  i  a.  T.  hel  tot  rap  io  ideji ,  f  ro  m  B  ue  n  os 
Ay  res,  is  a  very  beautiful  s[HHjie8,  and  is 
oceai^ionally  grown  for  its  pale*lliac  flowers, 
which  are  arranged  similar  to  th<»se  of  tlie 
Heliotro|'e.  It  is  commonly  called  the  *'  Hanly 
Heliotrope,"  and  is  eanily  raised  fr<»m  seeils 
in  spring. 

Tova'rla.     A  synonvTu  of  Smilacina. 

Tovoml'ta,  Fnun  tocomile,  the  Caribbean  name 
of  T.  ihiinnenHiH^     N«t.  Ord.  (itUt^trcF, 

A  gt'nus  ot  shrubs  or  trees  with  resinous 
juice,  natives  of  troplenl  Stiutli  AmeriL-a  and 
the  Wrst  India  Islands.  Three  species  have 
b*!en  introtiueed  tr)  cultivation,  but  ar^  seldom 
found  except  in  large  cullections.  They  are 
generally  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the 
ri{M*ned  woiid  in  sand, 

Toxicode'udron.  From  toxiron,  poison,  and 
dendnm^  a  tree;  alluding  to  the  poisonous 
nature  of  tlu?  fruit.     Nat.  t)rd.  Apoc^fnat^ff^. 

A  genus  of  snjali,  rigid,  much -branched 
trees,  peculiar  to  South  Africa.  T.  eapm»e^ 
the  only  eultivated  species,  is  found  princi- 
pally in  botajiie  gardens. 

ToxlcopMae'a.  From  ioxicon,  pot8c»n,  and 
phforoH^  bark ;  In  allusiim  to  the  poisonous 
bark*  A  genus  of  Ap^tctpiftcem  containing  one 
or  two  species  from  the  C^peof  Good  Hope, 
T.  Hpertahiliti,  introduced  in  1872,  has  the  gen- 
eral api>ettranee  of  an  Ixora,  and  bears  its  pure 
whlt4",  exi'eedingly  fragrant  liowers  in  terminal 
and  axillary  corymbs,  which  fiuma  verj*  large, 
dense  spray,  often  ftver  two  U-ri  in  length.  It 
is  in«'n;ase(l  readily  by  cuttings. 

Trache'lium.  Tli  mat  wort.  Fr<un  iracfteUM, 
the  nei:k;  in  allusion  to  the  i*nicaey  of  the 
plant  in  diseases  of  the  throat;  hence  the 
eoinnvon  name  ThroiUwori.  Nat.  Ord.  Cam* 
panuhtcete* 

Very  pretty,  half-hardy,  biennial  plant©, 
with  showy,  i>eli-shaped,  blue  liowers,  varying 
from  very  dark  bint>  to  nearly  white,  natives 
of  the  Medit^>rranean  coast.  It  Is  an  elegant 
plant  for  vases,  and  such-like  purposes.  S^^eda 
should  be  s<Hvn  in  s[>ring  for  flowering  the 
next  season,  and  the  plants  protected  by  a 
frame  in  winter. 

Trachelospe'nniim.  From  imchelost  the  neck. 
and  »ptrma,  a  seed;  alluding  to  the  apical 
elongation  of  the  seed.  Not.  Ord.  ApoeipM- 
cetr.. 

A  Bnmll  genus  of  green-house  Bhrubs,  na- 
th'es  of  the  East  IruJles,  Eaateru  Asia  and 
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Japan,  T.  I'kunh'rfjUr  known  gf»norally  In 
gardens,  wiinre  it  hns  Inng  Ijeen  a  favorite, 
as  RhifticoHptrmum  jaaminoitkji,  is  ori«  of  the 
bebt  plants  ot  its  claj5&,  and  is  equally  valu- 
able grown  ay  a  specimen  pol-plaiit  or  ns  a 
climbfr  on  the  raftt/rs  or  bafk  wall  of  tlnr 
green  hoiihe.  This  plant  is  now  a  eoin^piijii- 
OU8  feature  in  the  ^aniens  of  Bonie  of  the 
citii'S  of  the  >?ouLheni  Staiti'S.  It  may  be  neen 
in  Nt'W  Orleans  ^limbiiiK  to  tlit5  third  stories 
and  eoiiipletely  draidng  some  of  the  largest 
houses  with  Its  brilliaut,  luHtrouj^,  evergreen 
leaves;  the  deliciouK  perfume  of  the  pure 
whitP,  abundant  JJowern  [lervading,  during 
the  month  of  Apiil,  the  whole  aluiobphere  of 
the  neigliLiorho<»d. 

Trachy'meDe  Ccerulea.  A  synonym  for  Did  is- 
ctw  Carult'ii. 

Tradesca'ntia.  Spid*>rwort,  Kanjed  in  honor 
ot  John  Tratk'sautt,  ganlener  to  Charles  Fir&t, 
who  introduced  tlie  first  epocies  to  Europe. 
Nat.  Ord.  Commelt/nnceai. 

An  extensive  genus  of  green-house  or  hardj", 
horbaceona  perennials,  natives  of  North  add 
tropleal  Anieriea*  7\  Vinjinica,  thi^  cunimon 
SpidiT-wort  i»r  Widow's-tears  of  Uo^  ganlen-* 
is  an  iiitereeting,  hardy  border  plant,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  continual  succesBion  of  ll^Swr'rfi, 
whitih  are  frt^ely  prtKlueed  all  seatnon*  It  bas 
long,  gra.Srt-like  folirt^^*%  and  the  Howers  are 
born^*  in  terminal  clusters  on  Btemft,  ono  to 
two  feet  in  hei^dit.  BeisideH  the  typi%  whieh 
has  showy,  parplt-bhie  Ilowertj,  there  are 
several  varieties,  one  with  double  vioh't,  on« 
single  rose -colored,  otio  slngl*^  lilac  and  on*^ 
with  single  white  blossoms.  They  may  easily 
be  incn^ased  tiy  division  in  fepring.  Of  thci 
tender  sorts,  T.  diHcolor  (syn*  Rhoeoi  and  T. 
Warscewii^ziana  form  stately  j4ants,  with  tho 
appearauoo  of  a  Fahn  or  Pandanus,  and  are 
excellent  centre-plants  for  vases,  btinging 
baskets,  etc.  The  drooidng,  or  creeping^ 
sorts  ar^»  also  desirable  plants  for  like  pur- 
poses. The  species  l>eHt  known  as  T.  zelfHtut^ 
but  whieh  ha^  many  aliat^es  (8(»e  Zebrina),  a. 
native  of  South  America,  is  largely  grown  aa 
a  basket- plant,  and  nlau  as  a  house  phmt, 
thriving  best  in  a  moist,  shady  Bituatioii,  but 
succeeding  well  In  tlie  dry  alinosphere  ctf  th<3 
sitting-room.  This  and  the  Rpeeii^s  known  txri 
T.  repeiij*.  and  Its  l>eautifidly  white  striped 
variety,  T.  r.  vittata,  1\  aqiiutiat  and  otiiers, 
are  among  tlie  most  giuierally  grown  t>f  our 
house-plants,  where  they  are  known  as  "  AVan- 
dering  Jew/'  They  grow  freely  in  water, 
making  a  drooping  fnnfcse  of  from  two  to  four 
feet,  and  tliey  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ft»rma 
in  the  window  enlture  of  plants.  Cuttings  of 
the  green-house  species  rout  readily  at  any 
season. 

Tra^gacantli  G-om  Plant.  Astragalus  Tragfi- 
tyintha. 

Tra'gia.  A  genus  named  in  honor  of  Tragus,  an 
ancient  German  botanist,  who,  according  to 
tlie  fashion  of  the  times,  iissunied  a  elassical 
title,  his  true  name  having  been  Jerome  Bock. 
Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaceir. 

A  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  widely  distrib- 
uted in  snb  tropical  regions.  A  few  of  the 
species  have  been  introilucod,  but  possess 
little  beauty  and  arc  not  particularly  inter- 
esting. 

Tragopo'gon.  Goat's  Beard.  Tegetable  Oy- 
sU*r.    From  tragos,  a  goat,  and  pogon^  a  beard ; 
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in  allusion  to  the  long,  silky  beaids  of  the 
seeds.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoAiiai^ 

Ornamental,  biennial  plants,  natives  of  Eu- 
rope, tht!  m<»Ht  remarkHl>Ie  uf  which  are  T, 
pniUtt^is,  the  popular  uaujo  of  wldeh  Is  Go-to- 
(►edat-noon,  from  tlie  llowei*s  closing  in  the 
middle  of  tl»e  day,  and  which  has  large,  yel- 
low llowers  an*l  very  eurious  featber>*  heads 
of  seeds  ;  and  T.  porrifoliutt^  the  common  Sal- 
Jiify.  or  Oyster  Plant,  which  has  purple  dow- 
ers, and  the  rt>ots  t»f  which  are  extensively 
grown  and  highly  valued  a^  a  vegetable.  It 
is  a  hiinly  biemiial,  native  of  Great  Britain 
and  moKt  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  seeds 
shout d  be  sown  early  in  rleep,  rich  soil.  Cnlt- 
nre  tiie  han^e  as  for  Carrots  or  Parsnips. 
Tragopy'rum.  Cioat's  Wheat.  From  tragos,  a 
goat,  and  pyroSt  wheat.    Nat.  Urd.  Polyg(fna' 

T.  lannolatum,  a  native  of  Siberia,  Is  a 
dwarf,  ornamental  shrub,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  producing  spikes 
of  white  ur  pink  ilowers  in  July  ov  .iugust* 
It  is  the  only  species  under  cultivation.  In- 
troduecd  in  1770. 
Trailing  Arbutus.  See  EpigfFa  rfptns, 
Trau&piantiug.  As  nearly  all  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  and  siirubs  are  raised  llrst  in 
nurseries  and  renxoved  to  their  position  In  the 
o re h aril,  lawn  or  shrubbery,  and  as  U[>ou  the 
success  of  the  *iperation  the  after  vigor  of  the 
plant  or  tree,  in  a  gir-at  measure,  depencis,  a 
lew  hints  on  this  su'  ject  may  bo  of  interest. 

The  lii*st  great  requisiU'  to  success  in  all 
kinds  of  planting  is  the  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil.  This  shuuld  be  dry,  either  naturally 
or  made  so  by  thorough  draining,  and,  if  done 
on  a  large  scale,  sh<mld  be  well  prepait»tl  by 
twice  plowing,  using  tlie  suIksolI  plow  after 
the  comnjon  tme  at  the  sectjud  plowing.  To 
ensure  a  goo^l  gnnvtli,  the  laud  should  be  in 
as  good  con<litii>n  as  ftir  a  crop  ctf  potatoes  or 
corn.  Of  coiu>o  the  methods  of  transplant- 
ing vaiy  considerably,  aecoi'ding  to  dtfferent 
plants  and  the  manner  in  which  their  riyols 
are  disposed.  Trees  or  shrairs,  mona  espe- 
cially wlien  reeehed  from  a  niirserj^  no  mat- 
ter how  eiirtdully  tljey  nmy  have  been  lifted* 
hise  a  ptu'tion  of  their  roots,  and  conse- 
quently the  balanee  that  existed  in  the  struct- 
ure of  the  tree  is  deranged.  This  must  be  re- 
stored by  proper  pruning,  adapited  to  the  size, 
form  and  condition  of  ihe  tree  and  the  los^ 
it  has  sustained.  Wh*ui  lifting  a  tree  for 
transplanting,  it  is  best  to  tie  up,  with  some 
soft  cord,  any  branches  that  may  b»'  in'ar  the 
base,  and  to*commen<*e  digging  a  trench  out-- 
slde  the  line  to  which  it  is  caleidated  the 
roots  will  reach.  Then  use  a  fork  from  the 
base  of  I  he  tree  (ujtwards  to  separate  the  roots, 
but  preserve  as  large  a  btill  of  earth  as  it  may 
bo  convenient  to  move.  All  roots  which  ma>' 
have  been  mutilated  had  better  be  cut  clean 
off  before  replaniing. 

Plantino.— In  planting,  holes  must  be  dug" 
large  enough  to  admit  of  the  nxjts  of  the 
tree  to  spread  out  in  thtdr  natural  (wtaitictti. 
The  tree  being  then  betd  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, the  roots  should  be  carefuliy  i^prH^adand 
covered  with  the  l»est  of  the  surface-soil,  th*? 
tree  in  the  meantime  being  moved  gently  to 
enable  the  soil  to  All  every  Inti^rstle©  mud 
bring  every  root  in  contaet  with  the  soil. 
When  the  earth  is  partially  filled  in,  a  patl  of 
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water  may  be  thrown  in  l<>  settle  mu\  wush  in 
iJie  earth  moumi  the  luots*  TLh'n  llli  in  the 
remainder  ami  tlrnj  gently  with  the  fe*'t. 

Staking,— If  trees  ure  tall  and  mueh  ex 
posed  to  windii,  a  titake  bijouid  be  [jlaiited 
with  the  tree,  to  whkdi  it  siiouhl  he  tied  in 
eueh  a  niaiiner  aj8  to  avoid  chaitng.  Large 
trees  mity  he  see u red  by  three  or  four  guys* 
fa.stefkid  tlrndy  to  i^takeb. 

Mulching.  —  Wlien  the  tree  is  planted^ 
mulcii  it  Its  far  as  the  roots  extend*  and  a 
foot  beyond,  with  live  or  six  in* dies  of  rougli 
manure  or  litti^r*  Tiil^  is  purtienlarly  neees- 
sary  in  dry  grourui,  and  is  iiighly  advanta- 
geous hoth  in  spring  riiid  full  piaiiling.  It 
tends  greatly  to  |>revint  evaporation  and  to 
ke4*|r  th<^  soil  inoir.(,  ov»^ii  m  dry  weather 

SfiASoK  Foil  TiiANseL  AMINO. — T}io  ad  van* 
tagt^s  t>t'  planting  deekluous  h  h  ni  I  »s  and  tree  a 
during  autumn  (say  froiu  Uetobi'r  Ist  to 
Decern bor  1st)  admit  of  no  question.  As 
transplanting  lOfikes  inevitahle  thi^  euttlng  or 
disruption  of  a  large  [Hirtit^n  of  the  roots, 
these  cannot  throw  i*ut  new  libre?;*  until  the 
brok«ni  ruots  l>i*eonie  ealluseil.  If  this  is  not 
completed  befor*'^  the  spring  drought  euines, 
there  is  jmndi  danger  that  tlie  plant  will 
either  die  or  have  a  struggle  for  Hfi\  during 
the  llrst  summer.  If  planted  in  autumn, 
iiowever»  the  broken  roots  will  not  only  have 
time  to  form  a  callus^  but,  as  the  sod  is  then 
warm  and  e<iiigtMiiab  will  throw  out  snmli 
fibres  which  will  permanently  establish  the 
tree  or  shrub,  and  enable  it  to  start,  with  vigor 
in  the  spring*  If  circuniHtanees  will  not  per- 
mit of  planting  nntil  bpring,  it  is  better  to 
obtain  deciduous  trees  and  8hrub&  in  tlte 
atitumn,  heel  them  carefully  in  a  slanting 
pHisition,  wliere  the  callus  will  form»  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  planting  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  open  in  spring.  Autunm  planting 
iti  ©specially  neeessary  with  Larches,  Jat>an 
Quince,  Evergreen  Thoni  and  other  nlants 
which  become  excited  by  the  Ilrst  mild  days 
of  spring,  and  in  tliat  condition  may  die  by 
tranaplanting.  The  exeepfions  are  Magno 
lias»  Tuiip  Trees,  etc..  in  whieh  there  are  ecr- 
ttdn  struetural  eonrlitions  which  iiuike  them 
Bueceed  l>^'st  in  spring  ptanting.  Many  Ever- 
greens may  h**  [danted  to  ad  vantage  dudng 
S' i^tembcr,  more  es[Hu-lally  if  the  reason  Is  a 
moist  oue,  and  tin?  ground  in  whieh  they  are 
planted  ie  sufficiently  nenr  the  nursery  for 
them  to  escape  heating  or  the*  roots  drying 
out  in  transit. 

Hebbaceous  Pebejtnials, — A  large  num- 
ber of  tiie  hardy,  herbaeeons  pcrennlalH,  if 
properly  eared  for,  can  be  transplanted  with 
tH*tter  rcmdts  in  the  latter  part  of  sununer  or 
iiutumn  than  in  th«^  spring.  All  early  flower- 
Ing  plants,  whieh  start  into  growth  as  s(H»n  as 
the  snow  is  off  in  spring,  njnke  thfdr  prepara- 
tion for  this  the  jui'vious  iiutumn.  Thv  mid- 
dle or  last  of  August  is  about  the  prtttMM- 
reason  to  trajisplant  such*  sci  that  they  can 
ilnlsh  their  autumnal  growth  when  they  are  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  AH  Huch  early 
Howe  ring  plants  as  Violets,  Trllliuuis,  Ery- 
thronhiins,  CypHpeditims,  ete.,  are  of  this 
ehiBH.  TJio  various  varieties  ot  L.  Mptidotium, 
L.  WtiHhiiitjtmnmium,  L,  HamboUltii^  etc.,  we 
find  to  dower  better  the  following  seiison  if 
tjansplanted  early  in  autumn  than  If  h^ft  until 
their  growth  luid  matured  ur  until  spring. 
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Tra'pa.  Water  Calt raps,  Water  Chestnut-  From 
calcitrapa,  an  anciiuit  instrument  in  warfare 
with  four  spikes;  the  fruit  of  some  of  the 
speeies  is  armofi  with  four  spikes  or  horns» 
Nat.  Ord.  Ono<jnu'4!W. 

A  genus  of  acpnitic  plants,  natives  of 
Europe.  India,  China  and  Japan.  They  are 
n^raarkable  for  the  shape  of  their  seeds,  some 
of  which  reseuihle  a  bullock's  head  and  horns. 
The  seeds  of  all  these  plants abouful  in  starch, 
and  are  much  used  as  food.  Those  of  T. 
nattjtis^  called  Jesuit's  Nuts  at  Verdee,  are 
gr<»und  into  Hour  and  made  into  bread  ill 
sonoa  parts  of  Southern  Europe.  In  Kashmir, 
and  oliu*r  parts  of  t  he  East,  the  large  seeds 
of  T.  hifipinoHa,  whicli  are  sweet  and  edible, 
and  known  umler  tlie  name  of  Tinghara  Nuts, 
are  commnn  food,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  subsist  on  tlu'm  for  several 
months  of  the  year. 

Trape'lla  Sluenflis.  This  is  a  highly  curious* 
floating,  aquatic  plant,  the  type  of  a  new 
genus  of  aiiomalous  structure,  referred  to  the 
Nat.  OnL  Peti(ditife4T^  It  bears  a  strong  rw- 
seinblanee  to  Trapa  in  its  foliage,  but  th«re 
the  resemblanre  eeases.  The  small  tlowera 
lmv«»  a  fuiniel-shaped  corolla,  and  the  narrow 
seed-vessids  ar**  furnished  with  usually  three 
long,  rigid,  ijooked  a j) pondages,  something  in 
the  way  of  the  fruit  of  Martynia,  antl  other 
members  of  the  same  order.  It  Is  a  native  of 
Ichang  and  other  parts  of  China  and  Jafiau. 

Trapoziform.  Having  four  sides,  the  opposite 
ones  not  tiarallel. 

Trautvette'rla.  A  name  given  by  some  botan- 
ists to  Cimirifuga,  or  AvUvu  pahnala. 

Traveler's  loy.  A  common  name  for  Clemalis 
vitalha. 

Traveler's  Tree.  A  name  given  to  the  Vmnia 
HpcrioHii  i)  f  M  m  I  a  gast  ■  i*  r, 

Tre a cle  Mustard.     Kryn imum  cheiranlhoides  and 

L*']tid  iH  m  ^y If nprnl  re . 

Tread-softly,  Spurge   Nettle.      See   JcUropha 

Treasure  Flo'wrer.      A  common  name  for  (?<i- 

Tree  Fern.  A  common  name  for  Ferns  with  a 
tree-Hke  stenj,  as  many  species  of  Alsophilfh 
DkkMonia,  Cyathcn,  etc. 

Tree  Mallow.     Lavfttera  dr&oi-ea. 

Tree  of  Chastity.     V'lY^j?  Agmts^cattttm* 

Tree  of  Heaven.    Bee  ^i7cia/i«i. 

Tree  of  SadnesB.     Nifcianthoi  arhor'trUtin. 

Tree  of  the  Sun.   A  Japanese  name  for  Reiinos- 

Trefoil.    H^-e  Trtfolmm. 

Bird's-fo<it.     LafuM  comieulatua. 
Crimson.     Tri/otium  inranum» 
I        Yellow.     Mtdirtiijo  lupuUna. 

Trema'ndra,     From  trrmo,  to  tremble,  and  an- 
\       dron,  a  iiuU«^ ;  the    anthers   vibrate  with  the 
le/ist  movetneiit  of  the  air*     Nat,  Onl.  Tr^ 
mandrficras. 

Tills  genus  consists  of  but  two  known  spa- 
des, both  smalt  green-house  shrubs,  natives 
of  New  HidUmtb  They  are  delleate  plantn, 
covered  with  stellate  down,  and  have  axillary 
purple  HovviTs.  They  are  but  rarely  culti- 
vated, except  T.  viTti(*iUata,  which  is  a  very 
beautiful  plant,  and  has  long  been  a  favorite 
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in   choice   collections. 
PkUytheca. 


See    TelrcUheca   and 


Tremandra'cese.  A  small  order  of  heath-like 
shrubs,  all  Australian,  with  small,  entire 
leaves  often  verticillate,  and  red,  blue,  or 
rarely  white  flowers,  on  slender  axillary  ped- 
icels. The  order  contains  three  genera  and 
over  twenty  species. 

Trenching.  This  is  a  means  of  preparing  the 
soil  but  little  practiced  in  the  United  States, 
though  still  much  in  use  in  old  English  gar- 
dens. It  consists  in  making  a  trench  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  deep,  and  of  nearly 
the  same  width,  the  earth  from  which  is 
wheeled  to  the  rear  of  the  ground  to  be 
trenched ;  then  a  line  is  set  across  the  bed  to 
the  width  of  the  excavation  (one  and  a  haif  or 
two  feet,  as  it  may  be) ;  the  top  spit  of  this  is 
thrown  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  the  under 
part  being  thrown  on  the  top;  in  a  word, 
trenching  is  simply  reversing  the  soil,  turn- 
ing it  upside  down  to  such  a  depth  as  may  be 
decided  on.  The  practice  is  proper  enough  in 
soils  that  are  deep  enough ;  but  when  ti*ench- 
ing  is  practiced  in  say  a  top  soil  only  twelve 
inches  deep,  atid  a  clayey  sub-soil  is  thrown 
on  the  top,  or  even  mixed  well  with  the  top 
soil,  injury  may  be  done  to  the  soil  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  A  sub-soil  of 
sand  is  not  quite  as  bad  thrown  on  the  top  or 
mixed  with  the  soil,  but  in  either  case  the  sub- 
soil should  only  be  loosened,  as  in  sub-soiling 
(which  see),  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
being  mixed  with  or  thrown  on  the  top  of  the 
soil  proper. 

Treve'aia.  Called  after  the  family  Treves  de 
Bonfigli,  at  Padua,  who  were  supporters  of 
botanical  research.     Nat.  Ord.  Araliacece. 

A  genus,  numbering  eight  or  nine  species, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Archi- 
pelago. T.  eminens  and  T.  palmcUa,  the  best 
known  species,  have  beautiful,  large,  palmate, 
or  pinnate ly-divided,  leaves,  and  make  very 
ornamental  plants  for  a  warm  conservatory, 
and  are  propagated  easily  by  cuttings.  Syn. 
Gastonia. 

Trevo'a.  Named  in  honor  of  Trevo^  a  Spanish 
botanist.     Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnacejm. 

A  small  genus  of  interesting  green-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  Soiith  America.  T.  trinervis 
and  T.  quinquenervUi  are  in  cultivation,  but 
seldom  found  except  in  botanical  collections. 

Trew'ia.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  C.  Trew,  of 
Nuremberg,  a  botanical  author.  Nat.  Ord. 
EuphorhiacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  stove-house  plants,  natives 
of  the  East  Indies.  T.  nudiflora,  the  only  spe- 
cies in  cultivation,  thrives  best  in  a  compost 
of  sandy  loam  and  h^af  mould.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  179r>,  and  is  readily  increased  by 
cuttings. 

Triadelphous.  Having  the  stamens  collected 
into  tliree  distinct  bundles,  the  filaments  of 
those  in  separate  bundlos  cohering. 

Tria'nea.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Jose  Triana,  a 
botanist  and  traveler  in  Columbia.  Nat.  Ord. 
HydrocharidacecB. 

A genusof  green  house,  stoloniferous plants, 
natives  of  Mf^xico  and  South  America,  now 
regarded  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  as  synony- 
mous with  Limnobium. 
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Triohi'nium.  From  trichinos,  hairy;  flowers 
covered  with  knotted  hairs.  Nat.  Ord.  Amor 
rarUhacecB. 

A  genus  of  annuals  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials from  Australia.  The  flowers  of  some  of 
the  species  are  extremely  ornamental.  Their 
yellow,  crimson,  white,  or  pink  flowers,  are 
produced  in  terminal  heads  or  spikes.     The 

Eerennials  require  to  be  grown  in  the  green- 
ouse.  The  annuals  should  be  stalled  in  seed 
boxes  in  February,  as  our  seasons  are  toa 
short  for  their  development  if  the  seed  is 
sown  in  the  border. 

Trichoce'ntnim.  From  thrix,  irich4>8,  a  hair, 
and  centron,  a  spur  or  centre ;  alluding  to  the 
long,  thin  spur  of  the  labellum.  Nat.  Ord. 
Orchidacea. 

A  considerable  genus  of  epiphytal  Orchids 
from  South  and  Central  America.  Most  of  the 
species  are  not  considered  worth  growing.  T. 
cUbo^mrpureum,  from  the  Rio  Negro,  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  plant.  Petals  maroon- 
brown  inside,  and  yellowish-green  outside; 
lip  large,  white,  with  two  bright  purple  spots. 
T.  Pfavii  and  one  or  two  other  species  liave 
very  beautiful  flowers.  They  should  be  grown 
on  blocks  or  cork,  or  in  small  baskets  in  a 
moderate  temperature.  They  bloom  freely, 
and  require  but  little  care.  Introduced  la 
1835. 

Trichode'ama.  From  thrix,  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
deamoSf  a  bond;  the  anthers  are  bound  to> 
each  other  by  hairs.  Nat.  Ord.  Boraginacea. 
A  genus  of  strigose  annuals,  natives  uf 
India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  with  the  habit 
of  Borago  and  Cynoglossum.  T,  zeylanicum^ 
Ceylon  JBorage,  the  only  species  in  cultivation, 
is  a  rather  coarse,  hardy  annual,  with  blue^ 
flowers,  thriving  under  ordinary  treatment. 

TricholaB'na.  From  thrixy  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
chlainu,  a  cassock.     Nat.  Ord.  GramirMxcea. 

A  small  genus  of  very  pretty  grasses,  gener- 
ally included  in  the  genus  Panicum.  A  few 
are  found  in  collections  of  ornamental  grasses 
in  the  green-house. 

Trlcho'maues.  From  thrLcy  trichos  a  hair,  and 
manoH,  soft;  the  shining  stems  appear  like 
soft  hair.     Nat.  Ord.  Polyi>odiacecB. 

An  ext43nsive,  varied,  and  beautiful  genus 
of  Ferns,  found  abundantly  in  the  moist, 
shady  woods  of  the  tropics  in  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  Worlds.  T.  radicansy  a  beauti- 
ful species,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
Many  of  the  species  are  cultivated  for  the 
beauty  of  their  fronds,  which  have  an  almost 
transparent  appearance.  Propagated  by  divis- 
ion or  from  spores.  Feea,  Hymenostachys, 
Involucraria,  Lacostea,  Lecanium,  Microgonium 
and  PhlebiophyUum,  are  now  included  in  this 
genus,  which  comprises  over  one  hundred 
species. 

Trlchone'ma.  From  thrix,  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
nema,  a  fllament;  stamens  clothed  with  mi- 
nute hairs.     Nat.  Ord.  IridacecB. 

A  genus  of  beautiful  little  crocus-like,  bul- 
bous plants,  with  red,  yellow,  purple  and  white 
flowers,  borne  singly  on  slender  scapes.  They 
are  natives  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Like  most  bulbs  from  those 
localities,  they  require  to  be  grown  in  the 
green-house.  Propagated  by  offsets.  Intro- 
duced in  1818.    Called  also  nomuUa, 
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Trichope'talum.  From  thrixy  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
petalon,  a  petal ;  the  inner  periaulli  segments 
are  fringed.    Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

T.  atdlatum,  tlie  only  described  species,  Is  a 
curious,  half-hardy  perennial,  with  a  thiclc 
rhizome  and  greonish-white  flowers,  and  suc- 
ceeds best  if  planted  out  in  a  frame  from 
which  the  frost  is  entirely  excluded.  It  was 
introduced  from  Chili  in  1828,  and  is  Increased 
by  division  of  the  rhizome. 

Trlchopi'lia.  From  thrix^  trichos,  a  hair,  and 
pilion,  a  cap ;  in  allusion  to  the  anthers  being 
concealed  below  a  cap  surmounted  by  tufts 
of  hair.     Nat.  Ord.  OrchidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful  epiphytal 
Orchids,  natives  of  Central  Anjedca  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  llowers  are  white,  yellow, 
pale  pink,  or  greenish  white.  T.  sua^ns,  a 
species  from  Central  America,  is  one  of  the 
Ilut.'st  of  the  genus.  Its  flowers  are  very  large, 
pale  nankeen  color,  with  white  lip  very  clearly 
marked  with  lilac,  and  are  very  beautiful  and 
fragrant.  T.  coccinea,  T.  criapa,  T.  fraqrans 
and  T.  tortilia  are  all  desirable  kinds.  All  the 
species  may  be  grown  in  a  cool  house,  and 
succeed  best  in  pots.    Syn.  Pilumna, 

Trlchosa'nthes.  Snake  Cucumber.  From  thrix, 
irichoSt  a  hair,  and  anthos,  a  flower ;  the  flow- 
ers are  ciliated.    Nat.  Ord.  CucurhitacetB. 

A  genus  of  climbing  annuals  from  China  and 
the  East  Indies,  commonly  known  as  Snake 
Cucumbers.  T.  angrMina  (syn .  T.  co2u6ri7ia)  is  a 
very  curious  plant  with  white  flowers,  every 
petal  of  which  appears  surrounded  with  long, 
knotted  fringe.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  re- 
semble those  of  the  common  Cucumber;  but 
the  fruit  Is  curiously  striped,  and  is  so  long 
and  narrow  as  to  resemble  a  snake.  Speci- 
mens have,  indeed,  been  grown  more  than 
six  feet  long,  and  not  thicker  than  the  body 
of  a  common  snake.  The  plant  Is  an  annual, 
a  native  of  China,  and  is  only  worth  cultivat- 
ing as  an  object  of  curiosity.  Many  botanists 
Include  Eopepon  under  this  genus. 

ifzioho'sma.  Hair  Orchid.  From  thrix,  trichos, 
hair,  and  kosmos,  ornament.  Nat.  Ord.  Orchid- 
ac€<E. 

T.  sttavis,  the  only  introduced  species,  is  a 
veiy  scarce  and  distinct  epiphytal  Orchid,  in- 
troduced from  Assam  in  1840.  Its  flowers 
are  white,  striped  with  brownish-crimson; 
very  showy  and  fragrant.  It  succeeds  best 
when  grown  in  a  well-drained  pot  or  pan,  and 
when  growing  must  be  kept  moderately 
moist;  as  It  has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  It  must 
never  be  allowed  to  get  quite  dry.  Syn. 
Ccelogyne  coronaria. 

Trichoste'ma.  Blue  Curls.  From  thrix,  trichos, 
hair,  and  sterna,  a  stamen,  referring  to  the 
slender,  hair-like  stamens.  Nat.  Ord.  Lahintw. 
A  genus  of  native  plants  found  in  sandy 
fields  from  New  England  to  Kentucky.  They 
are  of  no  liorticultural  value. 

Tricho'tomous.    Branching  In  threes. 

Trlco'ryne.  From  treis,  three,  and  korifne,  a 
club;  in  allusion  to  the  form  of  the  capsules. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiUacetp. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  perennials 
with  fibrous  roots,  natives  of  Australia.  The 
species  are  easily  increased  by  division,  but 
are  more  of  botanical  tlian  horticultural  inter- 
est. 
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Triouspida'ria.  From  tricuspis,  three-pointed; 
alluding  to  the  petals.    Nat.  Ord.  TiliacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house  plants,  natives 
of  Chill.  T,  hexapetala  Is  a  very  beautiful, 
free-flowering  shrub,  producing  pendulous, 
conical  blooms  of  thick,  waxy  texture,  resem- 
bling that  of  Lapageria  rosea,  and  of  the  same 
bright,  rose  color.  The  leaves  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  serrated,  or  rarely  entire.  This  Is 
the  only  species  yet  In  cultivation,  and  Is 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood.    Syn.  Crinodendron  Hookerianum. 

TricuBpidatus.    Having  three  points. 

Trlcy'rtifl.  Japanese  Toad  Lily.  From  treis, 
three,  and  kyrtos,  a  convex;  alluding  to  the 
three  outer  sepals  having  bags  at  their  base. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiliacecB. 

T.  hirta,  the  best  known  species.  Is  a  very 
beautiful,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  found  In 
China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  in 
panicles  about  six  inches  long,  resembling,  in 
their  peculiar  form  and  markings,  some  of  the 
more  singular  Orchids.  This  plant  Is  very 
desirable  for  the  open  border.  It  produces 
its  flowers  In  October  and  November,  at  which 
time  the  plant  may  be  removed  to  the  sitting- 
room,  and  they  will  remain  several  weeks  in 
flower,  after  which  they  may  again  be  returned 
to  the  border.  It  was  Introduced  in  1855  and 
is  propagated  by  division. 

Tri'daz.  From  treis,  three,  and  cUds,  a  point ; 
alluding  to  the  ray  fi  irets. 

A  genus  of  Composite^,  natives  of  Central 
America  and  comprising  seven  or  more  spe- 
cies of  hardy  perennials  of  but  little  beauty. 
T.  bicolor  rosea  Is  a  Mexican  half-hardy  annual 
of  comparatively  late  Introduction  and  of  easy 
management.  Its  fiowei-s  are  of  a  pleasing 
rose  color,  the  disk  florets  being  yellow,  and 
are  produced  in  profusion  during  the  whole 
season.  The  typical  T.  bicolor  has  the  ray 
florets  pure  white. 

Tridentate.  Trident  pointed ;  when  the  point 
Is  truncated  and  has  three  Indentations. 

Trienta'lis.  Chickweed  Winter-green.  A  Latin 
term  signifying  one-third  of  a  foot  high,  in 
leference  to  the  stature  of  the  plants.  A 
small  genus  of  Primulacem,  the  species  of 
which  are  found  In  Europe  and  In  cold,  damp 
woods  from  New  Jersey  northwards.  They 
are  low,  smooth  perennials  with  simple,  erect 
stems,  bearing  a  whorl  of  thin,  veiny  leaves  at 
the  summit,  from  which  spring  one  or  more 
slender  peduncles  supporting  the  pretty, 
single,  white,  star-like  flowers. 

Trifid.    Split  half-way  into  three  parts. 

Trifoliate.  Composed  of  three  leaflets,  as  the 
leaves  of  Clover. 

Trifo'Uum  Clover,  Trefoil.  From  treis,  three, 
and  folium,  a  leaf ;  three-leaved.  Nat.  Ord. 
Leguminosa^. 

Of  this  very  extensive. genus  there  are  sev- 
eral species  under  cultivation  as  forage  plants. 
They  include  T.  pratense,  the  common  Bed 
Clover,  a  native  of  Great  Britain  ;  T.  reflexum, 
Buffalo  Clover,  indigenous  in  New  York  and 
westward  ;  T.  repens.  White  Clover,  introduced 
from  Europe,  but  indigenous  in  the  Northern 
States ;  and  T.  hybridum,  or  Alsike  Clover,  a 
hybrid  variety  introduced  from  near  Stock- 
holm, Sweden.  This  is  a  very  hardy  peren- 
nial sort,  valuable  for  pasturage  and  soiling, 
and  being  very  productive  and   floriferous, 
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bftes  oh  tain  a  large  amount  of  honoy  from  its 
friM^raut  tlowors.  It  is  valuahl*^  tor  sowing 
with  othtTgrassogand  t'lovers,  na  it  foiua^  a 
thick  trijttoiii,  and  im-reases  the  yield  of  hay. 
It  is  wrll  Buit^d  to  lands  liable  U>  watsh,  its 
loDy;,  fibrous  roots  binding  the  soil  weil.  T. 
frtj^iftrum,  the  Strawberry  Clover,  is  spoken 
of  as  a  likidy  plant  with  which  to  inalie  a  lawn 
that  will  remain  green  during  the  summer 
without  irriKatioii  in  dry  region.s  lilie  cen- 
Irai  aiirl  wouthern  California^  Its  stems  and 
Itrani'hes  are  prostrate,  and  spreinl  over  the 
ground.  This  plant  is  very  tough  and  hardy, 
and  it  produees  freely,  heaiis  of  pale,  ro^e- 
colnred  flowers,  whieh  rosetuble  ripe  Btraw"- 
berri»»s  — li  n^semhlaiice  whi«h  Is  the  origin  of 
tlie  Bpeeide  name.  A  lawn  eornposed  of  this 
pluul  wutild  not  ref|uiro  cutting.  Bosides 
these  there  are  a  number  of  other  species 
thiit  have  beeJi  considerably  eultivated,  but 
those  named  are  nluiortt  wholly  preferred  for 
pasture  and  hay.  Those  who  aie  aceiisloined 
to  consider  the  Trefoil  as  ojity  tlie  eoiumoii 
Clover  cd  the  meadows,  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  are  iirmrly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  speeies,  all  more  or  less  onia- 
mentab  Some  of  these  are  ix^reimials  and 
some  annuals;  and  the  eolor  of  their  flowers 
varies  from  dark  crimson,  and  t^umetimes 
searlfrit,  to  pui'|ple  on  liie  luie  hand,  tind  to 
white,  eream-i'olor,  auil  pale  yellow  on  the 
other.  Sotne  of  our  dealers  in  hardy  herba^ 
ceous  plants  have  eataiogued  a  few  of  the 
more  showy  speeies,  and  highly  reooDamend 
them  for  tK>rder  plautB. 

TriginoFas.  Having  either  three  pistils  or  at 
ieiist  three  distmet  htyles. 

TrigouaL  Three-angled,  and  having  thr«e  plain 
faces, 

Trigone'lla.  Fenugreek.  From^rew,  three,  and 
f/oni*,  an  angle;  the  stiindard  of  th<«  ilowor  Is 
(lat,  while  the  wiiigs  8pr*>ad  and  give  it  a  tri- 
angular appeiu'aiiei".     Nat.  Ord.  Legaminostr 

An  extensive  genus  of  herbaeeovis,  b-*guiniji- 
ous  plants  inhabiting  eentral  Asia,  soiitheru 
Europe  and  northern  Afrlea.  All  the  spet'i«*s 
possess  a  heavy  [»enet rating  o(!or,  T,  Fctniim- 
grtrcum,  eomm only  known  as  Fenugreek,  isati 
en^et,  animal  plant,  about  two  feet  high,  a 
native  of  tlie  Mediterranean  region,  and  cnn- 
felderably  cultivated  in  India  and  other  wjirni 
enuntries.  and  oceasionally  in  tidtj  country. 
TliH  soeds  of  Fenugreek  wei*e  hehl  in  high  rr»- 
pute  fim*ujg  tlie  ancient  Egyptians,  (ireeks 
and  Rotnans,  for  me<1i*'inal  and  ciilinary  pur- 
post^rt,  but  at  the  ju'esent  day  th**lr  use  in 
medicine  is  contlned  to  veterijuiry  t«ractice, 
the  seeds  lieing  given  to  herses  when  a  teni- 
pttniry  .^timuiant  is  requir<*d  or  desired.  It  is 
said  to  give  cattle  anil  svviue  gootl  appelit+'S 
and  digt^stion.  The  seeds  luive  a  powerful 
odur  of  con  marine^  and  are  largely  ns<*d  Tor 
tlnvoHng  concentrated  cattle  foods,  a.nd  for 
rendering  damaged  hay  palatable. 

TrUi'aa.  From  ^niix,  triple;  in  allusion  to  th« 
divisions   of  tiio  pappus,      Nat.  Ord*   Com- 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  erect,  perennial, 
native  plants,  with  purplish  or  vvhite  Mower- 
iiends.  T*  adoratiJ'iHimft,  sometiracs  i-'aile<i  the 
Vanilla  Plant,  is  hotter  known  by  its  old 
njiine,  LiatriH  odunUiMHima. 
TtiMsk'cem,  A  natui'al  order  now  included  as  a 
triljo  of  LUiacax, 
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TriUi'iiin.  Amerlciin  Wood  Lily.  Three-leaved 
Night-shade,  or  Wake  Bobin.  From  triUM, 
triple  ;  alluding  to  triple  parts  of  the  flowero 
and  leaves ►     Nat.  Ord.  LiUfuxtr^ 

A  singular  and  beautiful  genus  of  hardj, 
pei^nnial  plants^  natives  of  Kotlh  America 
and  Asia,  fronj  the  Himalayas  tx>  Japan.  T, 
IjrandiJtorHnif  one  of  the  best  of  our  native 
spring- dowering  plants,  is  probably  the  l)est 
known  speeies,  and  deservedly  so  on  account 
of  it.s  large  flowers,  snow-white  when  tlrst  ex- 
panded and  changing  to  rosj-'plnk  with  age. 
T.  orn/Kiif,  a  flpi*ei«s  from  the  Pacific  coast,  is 
a«  urnamentiU  as  T.  gmndijtorum^  the  Ilowers 
being  pure  widt*?  and  fully  as  large.  T.  rrn^- 
turn,  inivirig  green  leaves  with  dark  purple 
flowers,  is  eonjuioii  in  tlie  Eastern  Slates. 
T,  sessile  has  purple  lloii^ers  and  the  fullage 
prettily  marked  and  blotched.  The  variety 
T.  ttemile  Calijornicum  is  a  plant  much  targer 
in  all  its  parts,  with  the  marking  of  the 
leaves  and  tluwers  nmch  brighter  in  coior» 
This  is  11  very  desirable  plant  and  worth  eul* 
tivating  for  its  foliage  alone.  Tln'y  succeed 
best  in  a  moist,  siiady  situation  and  good, 
rich  vegetable  mould.  Several  of  the  species 
are  valuable  for  pot  culture,  and  when  grown 
in  this  way  may  be  easily  brought  into  bloom 
several  weeks  lj**fore  their  usual  flowering' 
periwL  They  are  tulierous  rooted  and  do 
not  divide  reiwllly,  but  may  be  increased  rap- 
idly from  seed,  which  should  1m>  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  frame,  where  It  may  Ije  shaded, 
or  sown  in  the  open  ground  and  slightly  cov- 
ered with  leaves. 

Trilobed  or  Trilobate.    Three-Iobed. 

Trilocular.     Three-celled. 

Trlme'zia.     From   freifi^   three,   and   wrriso,   to  \ 
divide  ;  in  allusion  to  the  division  of  the  Uow* 
era,     Nat.  Ortl.  Iridacem. 

A  small  genus  of  ImUwus  plants,  natives  of 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  T.  Mar* 
HnieensiA,  the  c»nly  species  in  cultivation,  has 
bright  yellow,  very  fugaeeons  flowers,  and  is 
seldom  seen  except  in  Ijotanical  #t>lleetions. 

Trioecius.  Having  male  flowers  oa  one  Indi- 
vidual, female  on  another,  and  herniapbrodlle 
on  a  third. 

Trio'lena.  From  trris,  three,  and  olem,  the 
arm;  in  allusion  to  the  tlirt^e  processes  from 
the  Imse  of  the  anthers.  Nat.  Ord.  MeUtsta^ 
mucew. 

A  small  genus  of  piJos*'.  per*»nnial  herbs* 
natives  of  Mexico,  Wnci&uela  antl  New  Gn*n- 
iida.  r,  Hcorpioidf*i,  the  tnily  iutr<>duee<J  spe- 
cies, is  very  similar  to  Btrtohnidt  In  habit. 
and  haactjrved  racemes  of  pretty,  rose  colonel 
dowel's.  It  is  proi^agatod  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings. 

Trio^uum.    Now  included  under  Hibittcu», 

Trio'steum.  Foverwort.  Horse  Gentian.  From 
treis^  thi*et%  and  osteon^  a  Ixme ;  three  bony- 
seeds.     Nat.  (hd,  CiipriJtduweoL 

A  g(?nus  of  (^oarBe-growitig,  hardy,  herba^  . 
ceous    plants,   common    in    the   Middle    aiitlj 
Southern  Stat4!s.     Tiie  roots  of   one  of  the' 
species  w*is  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  a 
medicine.  They  are  of  no  horticultural  valu«. 

Tripartite.    Divided  into  three  parU  nciarly  to 

its  base. 
Tripetalotia.    When  a  corolla  consists  of  ita 

petals* 
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Trtpha'aia.  From  triph4iMioM,  triple;  Blludiug 
to  tho  luiriiber  of  ijiepals  aud  petals.  Nut. 
OnJ.  RiUarefT, 

T.  trifoliata,  the  only  species,  Is  a  spiny* 
ever^^iYM-u  shrub,  a  native  of  southern  China, 
hut  now  natiirttli/vetl  in  many  parts  of  the  East 
Indies  and  atso  eultivat**d  in  the  West  Indies. 
Its  fruits,  which  are  as  large  as  hazel-nuts, 
have  an  agreeable,  sweet  taste  w he q  ripe,  and 
are  s<mietinies  preserved  whole  in  syrup  and 
exported  under  the  name  ot  Lirae-berries.  It 
is  under  cultivation,  and  may  be  pro^mgated 
by  cuttings. 

Trlpinnate.  When  the  leaflets  of  a  bi-plnnate 
l»Mif  bectnne  themselves  pinnate. 

Tri'psacum.  From  tribo,  to  thresh  ;  in  allusion 
to  the  purpiise  to  wlileh  its  grain  may  be  ap- 
plied.    Nut.  Ord.  Oraminacetr. 

A  small  genus  of  grasses  eonfltied  to  the 
Southern  Stateft  and  to  South  Ameriea,  T. 
tiacttfiouit'H,  eonimonly  called  Gama- Grass  and 
itulTah:)  Gniss,  is  eomuion  from  Connectient 
to  Illinois  and  southward.  This^  is  one  of  the 
larg*'st  and  n]i»st  remarkable  grasses,  grow- 
ing from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  with  leavi?rt 
like  those  of  Indian  Ct»rii ;  in  the  absenee  of  a 
>jetter,  this  grass  is  bometiines  used  at  the 
8i»uth  for  fodder.  This  species  is  also  grown 
among  ornamental  grasses. 

Trisc'tmn.  Fmm  treiA,  three,  and  aeia,  a  bris- 
tle, on  account  of  the  three  awns  of  the  (lower- 
Nat.  Ord.  Or,unintireiF, 

An  ext<^nsivii  goiitjf,  of  annual  and  perennial 
grasses,  nearly  allied  to  the  oat^grass,  widely 
distributed  over  the  dilTerent  quarters  of  the 
globe.  They  are  ehielly  natives  of  the  Unn- 
p«»rate  zones,  where  sonje  of  Ihem  are  useful 
pasture  grasses.  T.  flat'mrrna  and  T,  pubc*i- 
t'ettH,  natives  of  Great  Britain^  are  oonsidered 
val liable  for  agricultural  purposes;  the  for- 
mi*r  genenilly  forms  a  injitlon  of  ail  produc- 
tive meadows. 

Tiista'nia.  Named  In  htmor  of  ./.  M,  C.  Trmtan, 
a  Fr**n(  h  hoianiMt.     Nat.  On  I.  MtfrUtrm, 

A  genus  of  greeti-houHe  r^hruba,  mostly  na- 
tives of  Australia.  They  are  very  pretty 
plants,  thriving  well  in  a  compost  of  loam 
and  sandy  peat.  T.  r^mfertd,  the  Australian 
Turp»uitine  tree,  and  T.  ntrtifolin,  the  Water 
Gujn-tree,  are  both  in  eultivatiMn  and  are  in- 
crea^^ed  by  cuttings  of  the  half  ripened  wood. 

Triaticbotis.     In  three  rows  or  ranks. 

Tritelel'a.  Fr*»m  trrift,  thre«%  and  teteion,  eoni- 
pbuv  ;  the  parts  of  the  llowor  and  fruit  are  in 
lln>*es.     Kat.  iird.  lAiincrfr. 

A  nmall  fanitly  of  very  pn-tty  bnlhs,  natives 
of  Cidifornia  and  South  Anii*ri(*a,  urteri  eoii- 
foundi*<l  with  Mitla.  T.  uniflora,  or  Spring 
Slar  Flower,  is  a  delicately  colored,  free- 
llowering,  hanly  plant,  fourtosit  inches  high. 
The  rtowers  are  elear  white  with  a  grayisli 
violet  stripe  on  eaeb  divisUm  of  the  comlhi. 
They  open  with  the  morrdng  sun,  areconspie- 
uouHly  b**autiful  on  bright  dayn,  and  close  In 
dijll,  stinlesH  weather.  It  comes  Into  flower 
with  or  b**fore  Sriiln  Sibinm,  and  is  still  In 
eflTectivo  lilorim  when  the  vivid  blue  of  the 
HipHIl  has  been  Icmg  replaeofl  by  green  leave**, 
T  iiLrfi,  tiie  Callfornian  **pei"ies,  has  glaucous 
leaven,  and  a  many  lloweri-d  umbel  of  deep 
blii»^  llowefs.  All  the  species  ai^  deslmble, 
and  suited  either  to  green-house  culture  or 
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the  open  border.     They  were  first  Introduced 
in  1832,  and  are  propagated  by  oflfsets. 

Trl'tlcum.  Wheat.  From  trUum,  rubbed  ;  lo 
allusion  to  its  being  originiilly  rubbed  down 
to  uuike  it  eatable.     Nat.  Ord,  Graminacem. 

This  genus  Includes  antmal  and  perennial 
grasses,  some  of  which  are  the  moBt  useful 
and  Importfjiit  plants  in  cidtivation*  while 
othere  are  the  most  troublesome  pests  the 
farmer  and  gardener  have  toconteml  against. 
T.  imlgftre^  Wheats  has  more  Intrin&ie  value 
than  any  other  plant  grown;  The  native 
country  of  the  Nvbeat  is  unknown;  in  its 
I^resent  form  it  is  ohler  than  histtjrv.  There 
is  no  record  of  It  having  l>ef'n  round  growing 
wild,  Thoi^e  who  have  given  tlie  moht  time 
and  study  to  aHcertaiii  its  origin,  premime  it  is 
a  native  of  soutliern  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  a  development  of  the  genus  .MqiiopB, 
This  Is,  however,  mere  speculation.  Many 
varieties  of  Wheat  have  been  prtnluced  by 
culture  and  cross-breeding,  w  ithout,  however, 
materially  changing  the  grain.  T.  r*'pen»  is 
the  pest  commonly  known  as  Couch  or  Quick 
Grass,  a  perenTuai  that  is  most  tenacious  of 
life,  and  which,  when  once  established,  will 
destroy  all  other  crops,  and  can  be  extermi- 
nated only  with  the  greatest  exertion  and 
dlflleulty. 

TH'toma.  From  ireis,  three,  and  ti^mno,  to  cut ; 
in  allusion  to  the  three  sharp  etiges  at  the 
ends  of  the  leaves.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliacefr. 

The  Tritoma,  or  Red-hot  PokiT  plant,  and 
also  Flame  Flower,  as  It  is  pojudarly  kiiowu. 
Is  a  very  beautiful,  hidf-hardy,  herbaceous 
pbuit,  native  of  the  south  of  Africa.  The 
genus  eonsiwts  of  about  half  a  dozen  species, 
the  lines t  being  T.Urarki  grandifora^  a  plant 
ttilndralily  adapted  for  single  clumps  on  the 
lawn,  or  aiuoug  shrubbery,  where  its  tail 
spik*rB  ot  orange-red  tlowersmake  an  effective 
display  from  August  until  December.  This 
plant  will  usually  live  through  the  winter 
In  the  latitude  of  New  York  without  pro- 
tection, if  planted  in  a  dry  soil;  but  it  will 
well  repay  the  slight  protection  required  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  dry  leaves  around  the 
stem  to  secure  it  against  all  danger  from 
frost.  The  flowers  are  not  at  all  injured  by  a 
few  degrees  of  fnmt,  and  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight  to  see  its  tall  spikes  in  perfect 
ttower  in  December.  Th(\y  are  remlily  in- 
creased by  s«M*d  or  \ty  divisif^n  of  the  roots, 
wliich  bhouhl  be  don+"  in  early  spring.  This 
geims  WAR  flrst  Introduced  in  1707.  and  is  now 
placed  under  Kniphofia  by  many  botuTilsift, 
but  it  is  U'St  known  in  cultivation  ns  Tri- 
ittmfi. 

Tdto'nia.  From  triion,  a  weathcrcoek,  in  al- 
lusion  to  the  variable  dlr»*etion  of  the  stamens 
in  the  various  species.    Nat.  Ord.  frU^^r. 

A  very  pretty  genus  of  low  growing,  bulbous 
plants,  fnun  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho(>c.  The  Mow- 
ers are  tubular,  borne  on  slender  scap4>s,  the 
colors  being  orange,  white,  yellow  and  blue. 
They  are  half-hardy  and  should  have  the  pn»- 
tection  of  a  frame  during  winter^  and  may  be 
allowfxl  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  nuinber 
of  years.  T.  mirra,  now  called  Crocomna 
aurrn,  bearing  beatitlfui  orange  colored  flow- 
ers, is  luie  of  the  bent,  and  Is  much  eHteemed. 
They  were  HrKt  introduced  In  1815,  and  are  in- 
creased  by  offsi^ts. 
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Tri'zls.  From  trixos,  triple;  alluding  to  the 
three-celled,  triangular  capsule.  Nat.  Ord. 
CompositcB. 

A  genU8  of  green-house  plants  of  variable 
habit,  natives  of  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  West  Indies.  T.  divariccUa  auricu- 
lata  and  T.  senecioides  are  interesting  plants 
with  white  or  yellowish-white  flowers  and 
may  be  increased  by  cuttings  or  by  seeds. 
Tro'llius.  Globe  Flower.  From  trol,  the  Ger- 
man for  round ;  the  flowers  are  globular.  Nat. 
Ord.  RanunculacecB. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  yellow- flowered,  herba- 
ceous plants.  T.  Iaxu8,  the  only  native  species, 
has  flowers  twice  the  size  of  the  Buttercup, 
of  a  pale  greenish  yellow  color.  T.  Ehiropceus, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  has  much  larger 
flowers,  and  of  a  brighter  color,  and,  with  T. 
Aaiaiicua,  Is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  her- 
baceous border  or  rock  garden.  They  are 
generally  Increased  by  division  or  by  seeds, 
which,  however,  rarely  vegetate  the  fli*8t  year, 
but  come  up  vigorously  the  following  spring. 

Tropseola'cesB.  A  genus  now  included  as  a 
sub-order  of  GeraniacecB, 

Tropseo'lum.  Nasturtium,  Indian  Cress.  From 
tropaioTiy  a  trophy;  the  leaves  resemble  a 
buckler,  and  the  flowers  an  empty  helmet. 
Nat.  Ord.  Oeraniacem. 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals  and 
green-houtte  tuberous  and  herbaceous  peren- 
nials, all  natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
tuberous- rooted  varieties  are  confined  to  Peru. 
The  well-known  annual  plants,  called  Nastur- 
tiums, are  common  In  every  garden,  and  only 
require  sowing  with  the  other  hardy  annuals 
in  spring.  There  were  formerly  only  two  kinds 
of  the  annual  Tropceolums,  T.  mc^'or  and  T. 
minor,  but  since  1830  numerous  varieties  have 
been  raised.  One,  with  very  dark  flowers,  is 
called  T.  minor  alrosangaineum^  and  another, 
with  dark  stripes,  is  T,  minor  venustum.  The 
tall-growing  varieties  are  not  easily  surpassed 
for  covering  arbors  or  unsightly  objects; 
while  the  dwarf  sorts  are  beautiful  plants  for 
the  mixed  flower  border  or  for  placing  In  beds 
'  by  themselves ;  they  are  exceedingly  compact 
and  florlferous.  As  the  double  varieties  do 
not  seed  they  must  be  increased  by  cuttings, 
which  root  readily  in  sand.  The  young  shoots 
of  these  plants  are  succulent,  and  taste  like 
the  common  land  Cress,  the  botanical  name 
of  which  is  Nasturtium,  and  hence  they  have 
received  their  popular  name.  Besides  the 
hardy  annual  kinds,  there  are  several  tender 
species,  most  of  which  are  kept  in  the  green- 
house. The  best  known  of  these  is  TropcBolum 
tricolorum,  with  flowers  marked  red,  black  and 
yellow,  which  has  tuberous  roots,  and  such 
very  weak  and  slender  stems  that  it  is  found 
necessary  always  to  train  them  over  a  frame 
or  trellis,  as  they  are  quite  unable  to  support 
themselves.  In  Puxton's  *•  Magazine  of  Bot- 
any" it  is  stated  that  the  tuber  of  the  root 
should  not  be  buried,  but  only  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  flbrous  roots 
may  penetrate  it.  This,  it  is  said,  will  en- 
large the  size  of  the  tuber  in  **  a  truly  aston- 
ishing manner ;"  and  though  the  plants  will 
not  appear  healthy  the  first  season,  they  will 
afterward  become  extremely  vigorous.  It  Is 
also  recommend(Hl  to  use  double  pots  for  these 
plants,  and  fill  up  the  interstices  with  river 
sand,   which  should  always  be  kept  moist. 
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Substantially  the  same  plan  has  been  followed 
In  this  country  for  many  years  and  found  to 
succeed  well.  T.  hrachyceras  may  be  treated 
In  the  same  manner,  and  It  would  probably 
succeed  with  T.  tuberosum,  a  species  which  it 
is  very  difficult  to  throw  into  flower  under 
ordinary  treatment,  but  which  grows  best  in 
the  open  ground,  in  rich  soil,  and  with  plenty 
of  air  and  light.  T.  peregrinum,  the  Canary 
Bird  Flower,  was  formerly  considered  a  green- 
house plant,  but  It  Is  now  found  much  better 
to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  raising  the 
seeds  on  a  hot-bed,  and  planting  them  out  in 
May  near  some  trellis- work  or  other  support, 
which  the  plant  will  soon  cover  In  the  most 
graceful  manner,  pi*oduclng  hundreds  of  its 
elegant  frlnge-liko,  pale-yellow  flowers.  Pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  and  by  seeds.  First 
introduced  In  1596. 

True  Love.     A  local  name  for  Paris  qiuidrifolia. 

Truffle.  Tuber  cibarium.  A  species  of  Fungus 
found  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  much 
esteemed  as  a  rare  dish.  It  grows  under  the 
ground  and  was  formerly  sought  after  with 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  but  Is  now  usu- 
ally discovered  by  a  particular  species  of  fly 
hovering  over  the  place  of  its  growth.  It  is 
said  that  the  Truffle  has  been  found  In  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Trumpet  Creeper.    See  Tecoma  radicans. 

Trumpet  Flower.  A  common  name  for  vari- 
ous large,  trumpet-shaped  flowers,  as  IkUura, 
Bruffmansia,  etc. 

Trumpet  Honeysuokle.  A  common  name  for 
Lonicera  sempervirena. 

Trumpet  Leaf.    The  genus  Sarracenia. 

Trumpet  Lily.  Lilium  longiflorum,  also  Rich- 
ardia  uElhiopica. 

Trumpet  Weed.    Eupatorium  purpureum. 

Trumpets.     Sarrcuxnia  flara. 

Tnmcate.  Blunt,  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end;  as 
the  leaf  of  the  Tulip  tree. 

Trymalium.  From  trifmalia,  a  perforation ;  in 
reference  to  the  small  holes  at  the  top  of  the 
capsule.     Nat.  Ord.  Rhanin€UX€B. 

A  small  genus  of  Australian  green -house 
shrubs  with  the  habit  of  Pomaderris,  but  with 
smaller  flowers.  T.  odoratissimum  is  well  de- 
serving a  place  in  every  collection  of  green- 
house plants  on  account  of  Its  snow-white 
flowers,  which  being  produced  in  numerous, 
loose,  drooping  panicles,  render  it  a  very 
beautiful  object  when  in  blossom ;  Its  flowers 
are  also  deliciously  fragrant.  It  thrives  in  a 
compost  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  is 
Increased  by  cuttings. 

Tsu'ga.  The  Japanese  name  for  these  trees. 
Nat.  Ord.  ConifercB. 

Of  the  eight  species  that  compose  this 
genus,  two  belong  to  eastern  Asia,  one  to 
eastern  and  flve  to  western  North  America. 
All  the  species  are  closely  allied,  and  were 
formerly  included  under  Abies.  T.  Canaden- 
sis, known  better  in  cultivation  as  Abies  Ckin- 
adensis,  is  the  well-known  Hemlock  Spruce, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  our 
native  evergreens.  T.  Pattoniana  Is  found  in 
the  highest  timber  regions  of  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, where  it  forms  a  large  tree.  In  a  voung 
state  It  has  the  aspect  of  a  Juniper,  the  leaves 
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being  !itioar  ami  pointed.  It  Is  very  hardy, 
and  forms  a  beautiful,  *?rL*t!t,  densely  branrJied 
tri^'t*. 

Tubaeform.  Hollow,  and  dilated  at  on©  extrem- 
ity liko  the  end  of  a  trumpot. 

Tube.  The  part  of  a  mono  «<ppalott8  calyx  or 
Corolla,  fomied  by  the  union  of  the  edgoft  of 
the  sepals  or  pi^tals ;  aieo  applied  to  adhetiions 
of  stamens. 

Tuber.     See  Truffle  ( Titber  cibarium). 

Tuber.  A  roundish,  underground,  succulent 
st«»rii,  coven.ul  with  buds,  from  which  new 
I>lautt4  or  tubers  ate  produced,  as  the  PotMo  ; 
a  rere[*tnt^lG  of  vegetable  food. 

Tubercle,     Any  small,  warty  excrescence. 

Tuberose.     See  Polkmthes  tui>eromt. 

Tulba'ghia.  In  honor  of  Tidbagk^  a  Dutch  gov- 
ernor of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Nat.  Urd. 
Liliactm. 

A  small  genus  of  evergreen  perennials,  na- 
tives of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopo,  T,  viotaci^a 
is  a  %'cry  beautiful  plant.  The  flowers  are 
vhdet-purple,  prcHluced  in  a  rnany-llowert'd 
uiuIh?],  somewhat  like  those  of  tho  Agapanthus^ 
to  which  the  genua  Id  allied.  Propagated  by 
division* 

Tulip.     See  Tulipa, 

Tu'Hpa.    The  Tulip.     Nat,  Ord.  LUiacm, 

The  Tulip  derives  Its  name  from  the  Persian 
word  Thoult/batit  a  turlian ;  an  Eastern  head- 
dress, sometimes  made  in  th*^  form  of  a  we  11- 
&hap<>d  TuUp.  Tulips  are  dividi'd  into  sevt^nil 
classes,  and  of  th^se  wo  shall  speak  izi  tlu' 
(order  of  their  fluwerlng.  The  siiijLrln  and 
[double  vari*'tieK  of  the  Dtie  Yan  Thai,  o(  wliiidi 
j  the  type  is  Tuiipa  su^veoteits  (frotu  the  Latin 
^mtavis,  sweet),  are  the  earliertt  and  most  suit- 
aide  for  pot  culture  or  forcing.  If,  in  autumn, 
they  are  plajiit>d  singly,  in  small  pots  of  light, 
•rich  soil,  they  will  lloCverextrt*nudy  well  In  an 
J  ordinary  J'oom.  and  contract  nuely  with  Hya- 
cinths in  glasses.  They  sJiould  be  fr*'r|uenlly 
exposed  to  fresli  air,  and  will  flower  in  water 
Kite  tlie  Hyaeinth,  but  with  les.s  certaiaty  and 
less  luxuriance  ;  he  nee  they  are  better  grown 
In  pots  of  &oii.  The  Inn*  Van  Thm  was 
^introduced  into  English  gardens  from  the 
fB^mth  of  Europn  in  ItiU3.  The  Single  Early 
Tulip  {Tuiipa  iit^smrkma),  tko  parent  of  our 
ordiniiry  ganteu  vailetles,  Is  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  th«  Cain-asus,  Calabria  and  cen- 
tral Italy.  Conrad  Gesner,  a  Swiss  naturalist, 
In  whtise  honor  it  was  named,  first  ma<le  It 
known  by  a  description  and  drawing  In  Aprtl, 
1&59.  H<^  oljtained  hid  fipeclmen  In  a  garden 
at  Augsburg,  wliere  tt  was  grown  from  seed 
brought  fnim  Constantini>ple.  It  was  first 
flowered  in  England  by  Mr  James  Garret,  aji 
apoth*'cai'y,  in  1577.  T.  THrkeHtanica  is,  per- 
haps, tite  earl  lesU  Howe  ring  species  of  this 
numerruis  family,  coming  in  with  the  earliest 
of  spriiig-Uowering  buihs.  It  Is  perfeetly 
hardy  and  hivs  pretty,  y<dlow  flowers,  which 
are  prt»dueed  as  many  as  six  on  a  stem.  This 
plant,  as  the  speeitlc  name  implU's,  is  a  native 
of  Turkestan.  We  are  indebtml  to  Dr.  Hegel, 
of  St.  PeUirsburg,  for  the  introduction  of  this 
and  many  other  interesting  plants.  Of  this 
class  of  Eiirly  Single  Tulips  there  is  almi»st  an 
endless  variety.  They  have  received,  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years,  all  the  care  and  atten- 
tion that  ctmld  possibly  b*i   bestowed  on  a 
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plant,  not  only  1)y  the  Dutch  fioHsts,  but  by 
every  bkilled  gftrdener  throughout  the  Old 
World.  Notwithstanding  the  *•  mania"  has 
passed  over,  one  of  tlie  Himrl^r'ni  florists  thia 
season  [  iW^)  offers  clghtei^n  hundrf/d  varieties* 
To  select  from  a  list  so  large  witli  a  view  of 
pleasing  or  of  securing  the  most  desirable* 
would  be  to  play  a  game  of  chance.  Every 
color  and  shnrle,  except  i)lack,  is  n.^presentedp 
either  alon*3  or  ndxed,  striped,  or  shaded;  in 
fact,  every  possible  combination  of  color  may 
be  obtained.  Double  Tulips  are  almost  as 
comuHUi  as  the  single,  many  of  thctu  very 
showy  and  desirable.  But,  like  all  othera 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  Tulip,  wo 
could  never  admire  the  double  as  raucli  as  the 
single  varieties^  Late  flowering  or  Show 
Tulips,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and 
written,  have  been  grown  from  set-d  by 
millions,  tlie  result  of  which  has  been  the 
aoquiaitfon  of  many  Bu|>erb  varieties,  Thero 
is  a  sirtgularity  in  Tulips  which  belongs  to  iii> 
other  Jlo wer.  The  seedlings  generally,  when 
they  fii-st  bloom,  produce  flowers  withtmt  any 
stripes  or  markings,  but  with  a  yellow  bune, 
the  upright  portion  of  the  petals  being  sidf- 
colort^l,  brown,  red,  purple,  scarlet  or  rose. 
In  this  slate,  when  they  imve  been  grown  for 
years  without  variation,  they  are  called 
Breeders  or  Mother  Tulips.  These  are  planted 
every  year  until  they  breitk  Into  stripes,  wlu^n. 
If  the  markings  are  line,  or  diftercntfrom  any 
known,  they  are  naiui-iL  It  is  often  so  many 
years  before  they  break,  and  the  muitiplica- 
tion  in  the  bn-nder  state  is  bo  j  apid,  that  tho 
lK>rtler  soon  becomes  lUled  with  this  self- 
colored  variety.  Each  person  who  has  broken 
one  elairiiK,  and  has  a  perfect  right,  to  give  It 
a  name  ;  but  much  confusion  naturally  exists, 
because  of  the  fiM't  th«t  diHerent  nnmes  have 
been  givt»n  to  thosti  that  have  broken  almost  ex- 
actly alikp.  In  a  bed  or  a  huudrt  d  S(**'d lings,  it 
is  not  probablotliat  any  two  will  bo  very  nearly 
alike  in  tledr  niarkiegs.  This  uncertainty 
atlds  gri^atly  to  the  r harm  of  Tulip  cultivation. 
The  hopn  of  something  new  in  the  markings 
and  peneiliug  is  a  suflli-imt  stimulant  for  the 
enthusiast  to  persmcni  in  his  labor  of  love 
until  he  has  found  one  worl  hy  of  a  tuime.  One 
singular  feature  Id  the  Tulip  is,  tluit  after  it 
breaks,  it  ever  remains  tliChame.  Show  Tulips 
are  dtvided  Into  thriM*  ela^sni's  ;  1.  Bt/fUa^mt^tiJtt 
such  as  have  a  white  gmuniU  variegated  with 
purple,  tho  edgi-r*  well  ftNitheri'd,  the  leaflets 
erect*  and  the  whole  forming  a  perfect  cup. 
%  Bisarren^  having  a  yellow  groun<i,  varie- 
gated with  scarlet,  [jurjile,  msH  or  violet.  3. 
Jiones,  with  white  ground,  variegated  with 
rose-color,  scarlet  or  crimson.  The  pr<>prrtina 
of  a  good  Tidip,  as  a  florist's  flower,  aii' :  !• 
The  cup  shoidd  form,  whvn  quite  expanded, 
from  half  to  a  third  4»f  a  rtmnd  ball.  To  do 
this,  the  [H  tals  must  be  six  In  number,  broad 
at  the  ends,  smooth  at  the  edges,  antl  the 
divisions  Iwtwei^n  the  fwd^ds  must  scarcely 
show  an  Indenture.  2.  Tlio  three  inner  pi'Uls 
should  set  ch»sely  to  tlie  three  outer  onen,  and 
the  whole  should  be  bn.uid  enough  to  allow  of 
the  fullest  expansion  withrmt  quartering,  as  it 
Is  called,  or  exhibiting  any  vacancy  between 
the  petals.  3.  The  petals  should  be  thick, 
smooth  and  stiff,  and  keep  tlieir  form  welL 
4.  The  ground  shouhi  be  clear  and  distinct, 
whether  white  or  yellow.  The  least  stain, 
even  at  th«  lower  end  t>f  the  petal,  renders  a 
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Tulip  of  less  value.  5.  Whatever  bo  the  dls- 
poBitlon  of  colors  or  marks  upon  a  Tulip,  all 
the  six  petals  shtmld  be  luarkeil  alike,  and  be» 
therefore,  perfectly  uniform*  G,  The  featliereil 
flowers  shoukl  have  ati  even,  close  feathering 
all  round ;  and  whether  narrow  or  wide,  Ui;ht 
or  bi>avy,  should  reach  feu*  enough  round  the 
petals  to  form,  wheu  expanded,  an  unbroken 
edging,  7,  If  the  llower  have  any  marking  be- 
eidea  the  feathering  at  the  edge,  it  should  ha 
a.  bold  mark  dttwu  the  centre,  but  not  reach- 
ing the  lH>ttom  of  the  eup.  The  mark  muHt 
be  Bimliarin  all  the  six  petals.  8.  Flowers  not 
feathered,  and  w  ilh  the  flame  only,  must  have 
BO  marks  on  the  edgt.'s  of  the  llowert*.  None  of 
the  etjlors  must  break  through  to  the  etlge. 
The  color  may  be  disiKised  In  any  form,  so  thai 
It  be  perfectly  uniform  in  all  the  peUUi^,  and 
does  not  go  too  near  the  botU>m.  ^>  The  color, 
whatever  it  may  be,  must  be  dense  and  de- 
-elded.  Whollier  it  be  delicjtte  and  light,  or 
bright,  or  dark,  it  must  be  distinct  in  its  €>ut- 
line,  and  not  shaded,  or  flush^-d,  or  broken. 
10.  The  height  shrndd  be  eighteen  to  thirty- 
filx  inches ;  the  former  is  right  for  the  outside 
row  in  a  bed,  and  the  latter  is  right  for  the 
highest  row.  11.  The  purity  of  the  white  and 
the  brightness  of  the  yellow  should  be  per- 
manent ;  tliat  is  to  say,  should  stand  until  the 
petals  actually  fall.  Where  Parrot  Tulips 
originat<*d  we  have  not  learned.  They  are 
Ignort^d  by  those  flo r I s tp  w  h o  *•  I n\ m  t li e  r i g h t 
to  say  what  is  and  what  i-s  not  beautifuL  Not 
being  bound  to  observe  the  '*  laws'*  that  regu- 
late the  form,  shape,  and  **  perfect  markings," 
"we  prls&e  this  class  very  highly,  on  account  of 
their  singularly  picturesque  ap{.>earance.  The 
flowers  are  very  hirge  and  the  colors  exceed- 
ingly brilliant.  They  are  unequaled  for  groups 
in  mixed  borders,  or  conspicuous  places  in 
front  of  ehruhs.  The  varieties  of  this  class 
areliniiteci,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  particu- 
larly beautiful. 

CuLTDRB  OF  THE  TtjijIP.  The  be»t  soll  for 
the  euttivation  of  the  Tulip  is  a  rich,  rather 
light,  well-druined  hiiou.  A  bed  of  suflicient 
eSe  for  planting  the  bulbs  should  be  dug  at 
least  twelve  inches  deep.  The  Tulips  shoukl 
then  be  pliinted  Hix  Inches  apart  each  way ; 
pressed  deep  enough  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  and  covered  with  mould  to  the  deidh 
of  three  inches  on  the  sidi^s  of  the  bed,  and 
five  inches  in  the  centre.  This  pr**eaution  is 
necessary,  tliat  water  may  not  stand  on  the 
bed  during  the  winter.  When  the  bed  is 
planted  and  covered  it  may  be  left  to  the 
weather  until  the  Tulips  come  up,  or  about 
the  l»t  of  March.  Beds  of  Tulips  show  up  to 
much  better  advantage  If  they  are  carpeted 
with  gmall,  creeping  or  tufted  plants,  and 
there  are  many  hardy,  llowerlng  and  foliage 
plants  suited  for  the  purpose.  The  White 
ILock  Cress  {Arabisalbida),  and  its  variegatcfl 
form,  HepfiiicQs,  Siletie  ptndtUa,  tlie  Grtnind 
I\'y  {Glerhoma  hedetacea)  aiul  its  variegated 
form,  LamittTjMf  Sedum  acre  amrum  the 
*arly  (lowering  VittUi^,  Ajuga  repUiUM  rubra, 
Aubretia^t  and  noiuy  otliers»  make  excel  lent 
carpets  for  beds  of  bid  be.  When  the  tlowers 
appear^  if  they  am  protected  from  the  sun  by 
a  light  canvas,  the  period  of  bloom  may  be 
kept  up  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  colors 
Are  genemJly  better  if  not  shaded  at  all,  but 
in  that  case  the  bloom  would  be  soon  over. 
Sometimes  a  single  day's  hot  sun  wt*uld  coiu- 
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pletely  spoil  them.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  fade,  they  shouhl  be  cut  awuy  and  removed 
from  the  bed.  As  soon  as  the  fetemc*  of  the 
Tulip  turn  yellow,  and  the  leaves  begin  to 
dry,  Ihey  may  be  taken  up  and  put  in  a  cool, 
dry  place.  Wiicn  dry,  thoroughly  clean  off 
the  old  skin  and  dirt,  and  put  in  paper  bag^, 
ready  for  planting  out  again  in  Oet<-dff*r.  Some 
of  the  double  varieties  are  very  show*y  and 
beautiful,  and  as  they  are  later  in  flowering 
than  the  sijigh^  sorts  they  are  desirable  to 
huigthen  tlie  season  of  flowering.  The  Tulip 
is  al&o  now  extensively  forced  for  ciit  flowers 
during  the  winter  and  spring  months.  The 
method  of  culture  is  ideutical  with  that  of 
the  Bomau  Hytw-inth  and  Paper  Narcissus. 
The  kinds  known  as  *•  Hi ngle  Early  "  are  the 
best  ftir  this  puqjose.  The  following  are  a  few  , 
of  the  most  desirable  sorts:  Belle  Alliance 
(Waterloo),  scarlet ;  Artus,  scarlet;  Chrj'so- 
lora,  large  bright  yellow;  Due  Van  Thol, 
vai^ious  colors ;  Duchesse  de  Parma,  red  with 
yellow  band;  Keizerkroon,  Bcarlet  and  yel- 
low ;  Queen  Victoria  (La  Relne),  white  ;  Eosa 
Mundi,  rose  and  white  ;  Rase  Grimlelln,  deli- 
cate rose;  Yenrdlion  Brilliant,  dazzling  ver- 
milion ;  Yellow  Prince,  etc. 

Tulip.  .African.  A  name  given  to  the  genua 
Hfi'manthtw. 

Tulip  Tree.    See  LiHodrndnm. 

Tulip  Tree  or  Fire  Tree,  of  Queensland.    See 

Tulip.  Wild,  of  California.  The  genue  C^ikn 
chortiui. 

Tulip  Wood  Tree,    The  strit>ed,  rosivoolored 

w cHxl  o f  / ^fi i^Hocal ipniui Jtorih u ndu . 

Tulip  Wood  Tree.  AustiiiUan.  Cujmnta  {Har^ 
pidia)  pt'ftdidit, 

Tu'nica.  From  tunica,  a  coat ;  referring  to  the 
calyx.     Nat.  Ord.  CarifophyUac4t:a. 

Hanly  annuals  arui  herbaceous  perennials, 
naUv(*s  of  southern  Europe  and  Central  Aria, 
and  allied  tfi  Diunthus.  A  few  of  the  speciixs 
have  &howy  flowers  in  spring.  They  are  In- 
creasiid  by  division  or  from  seed. 

Tuiiicate.  Coated ;  invested  with  layers,  as  an 
Union. 

Tu'pa.  Tupa  is  the  name  of  T,  FeuUki  In  ChUL 
Kat.  Ord.  Lobduictm. 

This  is  a  genus  of  pretty  plants,  chiefly  na- 
tives of  Chili  m\d  I'eru.  They  4ire  wortli  cul- 
tivating on  account  of  the  beauty  and  singu- 
larity of  their  flowers.  They  are  treated  and 
propagated  like  the  Lobtiia. 

Tupelo  Tree.     See  N)fs»a. 

Tupida'uthua.  From  fu/>UJ,  tupido»,  a  mallet, 
and  unthiM,  a  flower;  reterring  to  the  shape 
o r  t  h e  11  o  w e  r-b  uds .     N  at.  O  rd .  A  raUactir , 

r.  ctdifptraiim,  the  only  Introtluoed  specie©, 
Is  at  lirst  a  small,  glabrous,  erect  tree,  after- 
wards a  lofty  climber.  It  was  Introduced 
from  India  in  1855,  and  Is  Incroas^nl  by  cut- 
tings. 

Tupl^stra.  Mallet  Flower.  Fmm  tupm,  a  inaj- 
let;  alluding  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
etigma.     Nat.  Ord.  LiUacftr, 

A  small  genus  of  stove  house  planla,  na- 
tives of  the  Himalayas.  Two  species  aro  In 
cultivation,  but  are  grown  more  for  their  In- 
teresting flowers  than  for  their  beauty.. 

Turbinate.    Top-shaped. 
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Turgid.    Swollen*  pulTed  up, 

Turio*  A  scaly  Bucki«r»  which  afterwards  be- 
coiuoa  a  stem,  as  in  Asparagus. 

Turkey  Corn.  A  enmoion  name)  for  Dicentra 
formosa, 

Turkey  O^k.     Qu>m'ens  Ctrrrm. 

Turkey's  Beard.    Soe  XerophyUum. 

TurMflh  Rhubarb.     &ee  Rhntm  pal  malum, 

Turk"  a  Cap .     Afflacuti  us  com  m  un  in. 

Turmeric.     8ho  Cttrctivnt. 

Turmeric-Root.  A  coiDmou  name  for  HydrciS' 
ti8  CanadenAiM. 

Tii'mera.  Do<UeaUHl  by  LinniBUft  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Will  id  If  i  Turner,  author  of  **A  New 
Herbal,"*  155L     Nat.  tird.  TurTwrrtcem, 

A  genUi^  of  vpiy  liitodsome  pluriid  when  in 
flower.  Some  an?  aiiiiimlH,  and  others  gi-een- 
hoiiee  shrubs  and  hi^rbatxHuis  plants,  witb 
yellow  flowerSt  some  of  which  resombio  those 
ot  the  Thunberffia,  They  should  be  grown  In 
a  ligbt,  rwh  soil.  They  are  propagated  by 
cuttin^<8  or  by  seeds.  Introduced  from  South 
America  in  1774. 

Turnera'cesB.  A  smiiU,  natural  order^  consist- 
ing of  herbs  or  uiidi*r-«tirut»s>  natiwB  chiefly 
of  tropical  Africa  and  America,  with  alternate 
loavoft  and  j-ellowitth  ot  biue  aatlUary  flowers. 
The  order  embracer  three  geoera  and  nearly 
eighty  species. 

Turnip,  (See  Brtmsiea.)  The  field  and  garden 
Turnip  Is  supposed  to  have  originated  by 
long  cultivation  of  the  wild  Braaf^ica  rapa^  n 
native  of  ftn»at  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Euri>pe.  At  what  period  it  was  fir&t  brought 
into  iiotlr*3  hi  itfci  native  countries,  or  how  its 
Iniproveinent  fmm  its  native  wihi  and  uael6S« 
etate  was  brought  about,  is  entirely  un- 
known. It  was  in  use  as  a  vegetiihle  before 
the  Christian  era,  loit  wc?  have  no  account  of 
its  being  cultivated  to  any  extt^nt  as  a  field 
crop  previous  to  li>()0.  It  floes  not  seem  that 
there  w^as  any  rapid  development  In  its  im- 
provement worthy  of  mentirm  by  the  early 
writei-a  previons  to  IBS*),  bwi  fnnn  that  period 
its  inereu.se  in  culUvatton  was^  rapid,  and 
many  new  sorts  are  nicnthmed.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  eveiy  eoiiolry  adapted  to  its  growth 
boasts  of  the  varieties  it  lias  i»rodueed.  The 
Swedish  Turnip,  or  Ruta  Baga^  one  of  the 
best  known,  origlnat*^d  frf)ni  B.  campestris; 
its  varieties  are  nunierou*^,  and  generally  eul- 
tlvatitd.  The  Fn^teh  Tiirnip  is  eonaldered 
siweettT  and  freer  from  any  acrid  properties 
than  moHt  others,  and  Is  higlily  j>rized  for  the 
taftle.  Several  varieties  aio  designated  as 
American  I  and  the  Purple  and  White  Strap- 
leafed  Turnii>rt  justly  so,  hat  whiMO  or  by 
"Whom  they  originated,  or  tlie  ym rentage,  we 
are  without  knowledge.  We  only  know  that 
th'^y  were  h»ng  grown  here  previous  to  their 
lacing  known  in  Earope,  and  that  they  have 
always  been  regarded  a>s  Aiuerioan  varieties 
there,  A  variety  known  as  tin*  White  Egg, 
evidently  a  selection  from  the  Long  White 
or  Cow-horn  Turnip,  is  one  of  the  best 
for  the  tabii*.  The  Turnip  Is  used  both  as 
a  spring  and  fall  crop.  For  spring,  bow  as 
early  as  the  gr^Mmtl  Is  dry  enough,  and  for 
fail,  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  sow  Buta 
Bagas  In  July,  and  other  varieties  during  the 
latter  part  of  August  and  in  September,  ae- 
<*ordlng  to  the  kind.    Seeds  may  be  8o%vii  as 
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the  ground  becomes  vacant.  In  every  ease, 
when  the  still  is  dry,  firm  the  seeds  well  in 
the  stjll  by  tho  feet  or  by  rolling. 

Turnip.  Devil's.  A  oomraon  name  for  Bryonia 
dioicii. 

Turnip.     Indian.    A  common  name  for  ilriatrma 

tripktfllii,  which  see. 
Turnip.     Lion's-     The  nK»tA  of  Lrorilice  Ltonlo- 

pvhiium. 

Tiirnip-rooted  Celery.     Celeriac.    See  Celery. 

Turnip.  St,  Anthony's.  A  common  name  for 
II  an  a  nea  i  tis  lnt  t bonus . 

Turnsole.  Croton  tinctoriutnf  also  the  genus 
Heimtrope. 

Turpentine  Tree.  A  eoinmon  name  for  vari- 
ous, ispeeies  t>f  Abies,  Piniu*,  PiMtavia,  Burseray 
etc. 

Tu'rraea.  Named  In  honor  of  irearge  Tarrat  once 
Profeasor  of  Botany  at  Padua,  and  author  of 
several  botanical  works.      Nat.    Ord.  Mttin' 

A  genua  of  troi>ical  shrubs  and  large  trees 
confined  to  tlie  Old  W<irld.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  edible  fruit.  an(i  a  few  lue  grown  for 
the  beauty  of  their  Il<«wcrs, 

Tu'rriti».  A  genus  of  Cmciferor  now  in  eluded 
under  Araititt. 

Turtle-Head.  One  of  the  popular  names  for 
Vhd4jm\  wiuoh  see, 

Tussa'cla,  Nameil  after  F,  R.  4e  T\iB»ac,  a 
Frenefi  botanist,  who  wrote  a  ''Flora  of  the 
Antili<*s  ■'  in  18(18.     Nat.  Ord.  Otm/emcm, 

A  rtiiinll  gel] lis  of  plant-stove  herbs  with 
creeping,  bru.nched  rhizomes,  natives  of  the 
West  I  miles,  Guiana,  etc.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  lined  witli  purple  and  the  calyx  scar- 
let, forming  a  vei-y  showy,  terminal  corjTnb of 
flowers.  They  reqnii'e  the  same  culture  as 
the  tivtfiiera,  to  which  they  are  closely  allied. 

Tu'ssilago.  Colt's  Foot.  From  tu»siBf  a  cough; 
lor  curing  whieh  the  flowers  have  been  em- 
ploved.     Nat.  Ord.  ComposUtF. 

ifardy  and  half-ban ly  perennials,  natives 
of  central  Europe,  One  of  the  species,  T. 
Farfara,  ts  common  in  wet  places  In  the 
Middle  and  New  England  States,  having  be* 
CO  m  e  I  h  o  r< » u g  b  I  y  n  at vi  ral  ized .  The  va  rle  gated 
variety,  the  leaves  margined  with  creamy- 
white,  is  a  vei-y  ornamental  plant,  antl  can  be 
used  with  gooil  efTeet  in  sliady  positions, 
where  other  plants  will  not  thrive.  It  does 
well  as  an  edging  to  clumps  of  Ferns,  or  ai)  a 
ground-work  to  otinrr  plants  with  gniceful 
foliage.  T,fra^arui  is  named  the  Winter  Helif>- 
tropo  on  account  of  tho  delicious  fragrance  of 
Its  purplish  flowers  in  early  spring;  a  Witste 
corner  cannot  be  better  occupied  than  by  tliiH 
sweet  flower.  They  are  of  easy  cultivation 
ftnd  are  propagated  by  division  of  tho  roots, 
which  are  inclined  to  focrease  rapidly. 

Tutsan.  A  c<nnmon  name  for  Hypericum  An- 
(IroMttmum. 

T  way  blade.    Sei»  Lislera, 

Twig  Ru«h.  The  popular  nam**  for  the  cora- 
mon  tiog  or  marsh  plant,  VUtfUum  mariAcoidta. 

Twin  FloTwer,    A  name  appUwd  to  lAnmm  6o- 

rrnhH,  wliirdi  »*?»^.  * 

Twill  Flower.    Scarlet,     BniV(y*i  fftminifiora.       »^ . 
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Twin  Leaf.  The  local  name  of  the  genus  Jeffer- 
sonia^  which  see.  The  plant  is  also  some- 
times called  Rheumaliam  liooL 

TydaB'a.  Derivation  not  given.  Nat.  Ord.  Gea- 
neracem, 

A  genus  of  beautiful  herbaceous  plants,  na- 
tives of  the  mountains  of  New  Grenada. 
There  are  at  present  only  four  described  spe- 
cies, which  are  better  known  under  their  old 
name  of  Achimenea,  the  best  known  being  T. 
picta,  "They  are  erect,  robust  herbs,  with 
tine  blotched  leaves  and  axillary,  bright-col- 
ored flowers.  The  calyx  is  connate  with  the 
ovary,  the  corolla  almost  funnel-shaped,  and 
flve-lobed;  the  stamens  are  included,  the 
ovary  surrounded  by  five  glands,  the  stigma 
flve-cleft  and  the  fruit  a  capsule."  The  Gea- 
nercuxa  have  been  much  cut  up  and  divided  of 
late  years,  so  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to 
look  for  the  plant  he  wants  to  find.  See  Achi- 
menea and  Geanera. 

Ty'pha.  Gat-Tail  Flag.  From  typhoa,  a  marsh ; 
referring  to  the  habitat  of  the  species.  Nat. 
Ord.  TyphacecB, 

T.  UUifolia,  the  common  Gat-Tall  Flag  of 
our  marshes,  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  East, 
has  become  naturalized  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  also  common  in  Eu- 
rope. A  species  with  narrow  leaves  is  more 
rare.  The  pollen  of  Typha  is  inflammable, 
like  that  of  Lycopodium,  and  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  it.    The  '^Cat-TaU,"  in  the  minds 
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of  most  boys,  is  closely  associated  with  the 
«*  Fourth  of  July,"  being  largely  used  by  them 
for  *«  setting  off  "  their  fireworks  and  crackers. 

Typha'cesB.  A  small  natural  order  of  reed-like 
plants,  growing  in  marshes,  ditches,  or  shal- 
low water,  with  long,  narrow,  parallel-veined 
leaves,  and  small  flowers  densely  packed  in 
cylindrical  spikes  or  heads.  There  are  very 
few  species,  but  some  of  them  are  dispersed 
over  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  form 
two  genera,  Tifftha  and  Sparganium. 

Typho'niam.  From  Typhon,  a  mythological 
giant.    Nat.  Ord.  Aroidea, 

A  genus  of  tuberous,  perennial  herbs,  differ- 
ing slightly  botanically  from  Arum,  natives 
of  tropical  Asia,  the  Paciflc  Islands  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  species  have  large,  showy  leaves, 
and  retquire  the  same  general  treatment  as 
CokxMaia. 

Tyto'nia.  Water  Balsam.  Named  after  ^r<A«r 
Tyton,  by  whom  many  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants of  our  gardens  were  preserved.  Nat. 
Ord.  GeranicuxcB. 

T,  ruitana,  the  only  species,  is  a  stove  aqua- 
tic, its  large  irregular  flowers  beautifully 
variegated  with  white,  red  and  yellow.  It 
should  bo  grown  in  rich,  loamy  soil,  in  large 
pots  or  pans  of  water,  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
green-house.  It  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia, 
introduced  in  1810,  and  can  be  increased  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring.    Syn.  Hydrocera  tnJUtra, 
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TTgni.  A  genus  founded  on  a  single  Chilian 
U  species  which  was  at  first  referred  to  Eu- 
genia, but  is  now  generally  placed  under 
Myriua.  M.  Ugni  has  very  agreeably  flavored 
aromatic  fruit,  and  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
Southern  States.    See  Myrtua, 

U'hdea.  U.  hipinnntifida  is  a  stout-habited 
Mexican  composite  plant,  valuable  for  sum- 
mer decoration.  It  is  of  robust  growth,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet  in  deep, 
rich  soils.  The  branching  stems  are  clothed 
wiih  slightly  silvery  or  glaucous,  irregular  and 
deeply  cut  foliage.  In  sheltered  positions  on 
the  lawn  it  forms  noble,  isolated  specimens, 
or  it  may  be  judiciously  grouped  along  with 
dark-leaved  Ricinua  or  Uannaa.  U,  pyrami- 
data  Is  of  a  light<^r  and  fresher  green  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  larger  in  habit,  having 
more  of  the  aspect  of  Malva  in  foliage.  They 
are  both  readily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
whloh  are  freely  produced  by  old  specimens 
taken  up  carefully  in  autumn  and  re-potted. 

Ulex.  Furze.  Gorse  or  Whin.  Said  to  be 
taken  from  the  Celtic  ac,  a  point;  in  allusion 
to  its  prickly  branches.     Nat.  Ord.  Legumi- 

nOfiCB, 

A  genus  of  very  beautiful,  evergreen  shrubs, 
with  yellow  flowers,  both  double  and  single, 
indigenous  to  Great  Britain  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  They  arc  highly  esteemed  for  hedge 
plants,  and  the  young  tops  are  cut  and  fed  to 
cattle  and  horses;  but  their  value  as  a  food 


plant  is  considerably  questioned.  None  of  the 
species  thrives  in  this  counti-y,  being  too 
tender  for  our  Noi-thern  States,  and  too 
impatient  of  our  tropical  summers  in  the 
South. 

miginose.    Inhabiting  swampy  places. 

U'llucus.  From  Ulluco,  the  Quitan  name. 
Nat.  Ord.  ChenopodiaceiB.  * 

U,  tuberoaa,  the  only  species,  is  a  half- 
hardy,  fleshy,  decumbent  herb,  with  a  stem 
throwing  out  thread-like  branches,  which, 
when  they  enter  the  earth,  produce  edible 
tubers.  The  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  for 
these  tubers  in  the  mountains  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru,  under  the  name  of  Oca-quina.  It  is  in- 
teresting, as  having  been  unsuccessfully  t  ried 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato.    Syn.  Melloca. 

Ulxna'cese.  Now  included  as  a  sub-tribe  of  Urti- 
cucecB. 

CJ'lmus.  Elm.  Supposed  to  be  from  the  Saxon 
word  elm  or  ulm,  a  name  which  is  applied, 
with  very  slight  alterations,  to  the  trees  of 
this  genus  in  all  dialects  of  the  Celtic  tongue. 
Nat.  Ord.   UrlicacecB. 

This  genus  takes  the  first  rank  in  the  great 
army  of  American  trees.  When  asked,  **  What 
is  the  handsomest  tree  in  America  ?  "  we  un- 
hesitatingly say,  *'  U.  Americana,  the  Ameri- 
can Water  or  White  Elm. "  Of  the  several 
species  that  make  up  this  genus,  none  In  any 
respect  compares  with  this.  U.  fulva  is  the 
common  Rod  or  Slippery  Elm.     U.  rcuxmoaa 


Plspoaed  ill  or  reif^mbUtig  the  um- 
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U  llie  C«jrk,  Hicktuy  tii*  f 'liff  Elm.     II  ahUn  h 
the  Winj^od  Elm  or  Wliaimo  <>f  the  South  mul  I 
Wrst.     The  celtfbratod  Engl iBh  Elm  JH  L^,  cam* 
pf'Atri**.     All  thti  species  are  pr*i pupated  from 
!?eeds. 

Umbel  An  Hjflor«*Mt5i*jjee  in  which  the  stalks 
rudiute  f rojn  a  common  point  and  form  a  flat 
or  con  vox  surfa*'o  above,  a»  in  the  Carrot.  It 
is  !?imph^  or  et»mj»ound. 

Umbellate. 

bolb. 

UtnbeUi'ferse.     Ono  of  the  most  natural  and, 
C'Hjt^*^ituenU}\  most  oiisily  recognized  orders 
of  planta,   but  one  of  the  most  dlffleult  t<i 
divide  into  well-den  nod  genera.      It  consists 
of  herbs,  often  t^tnmgly  seen  ted,  with  small 
flowers,   iiKually  in  a  Bimple    or   compoumi 
umbel  which  Ims given  the  name  to  the  order. 
They  Inhabit,  for  the  most  pait,  woods,  bogs, 
marshes  anti   dry  phices,    principally  in   the  I 
Jiftrthern  parts  of  the  nortliem  hemisphere.   ! 
As  the  equator  is   appro{i<_^hed  they  b^^come 
Jess  known,  and  in  the  southern  hemlBphero  I 
they  are  eompnratively  rare.     Though  mostly  ' 
herbs,  these  piantH  «omet lines  .ittain  a  gigan- 
tic size,  as  in  so  mo  speeiea  of  Hfrackum  and  - 
Angelica.     Dr.  Wei witseli,morefn'er,  mentions  ^ 
having  ffmnd  ijt  tropical  Africa,  in  the  r**Kion  | 
of  ttie  Golnngo  Alto,  an  arboreous  nmbel lifer 
withantemonn  foot  and  a  hall  in  diajneter.  ) 
which  is  prlziMl  highly  by  the  natives  for  its  : 
meiileinal  proi>erliert    and  ff»r  its  value  as  a 
timbor  tree.     Thk,  so  faraRat  present  known, 
is  the  most  gl>;antio  plant  of  the  order.      The 
UmbeUiftrtr  nunjber  at  least  ilfteen  iinndred  ' 
spicules,  divided  amongst  nearly  three  hundred  ' 
genera,  many  of  which  are  Iniportatitas  pro- 
duciug  artlcleyi  of  foo(i ;  many  are  poiBonons; 
most  are  merely  unimportant  weeds;  a  few, 
like  AHlrnntia,  are  furnisiied  with  gay  colors* 
and  t  bus  become  objects  of  decoration.      One 
of  them,  BoliLt  iiieimrm,  forms  huge  tussocks 
in  the  Falkland  Islands,  re^iembllng  hay-cocks. 
Of  tlie  harnd*'SSfcpeeie&t  in  which,  with  a  litthi 
ari>ma,  there  is  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
iiorid  watery  matter  or  guni-resinous  »ecn>- 
tion,  most  be  n tore  particularly  named  Celery, 
Jeamd.  Siimt»hiio,  Parsley,  and  the  roots  of 
the  Carrot,   Parsfiip  ami   Skirret  {Smm  *Si«- 
arum).  Th<*  rords  of  Erifnffium  campestre  and  E. 
*««ri7i7n Mm, com rnoniy  called  Eryngo,  are  sweet, 
^irtnnatic  and  tonic.      The  artimatic  roots  of 
Mcttm   tilhtimnniicum    and    M*   ^fidellina  form 
nn   ingredient  in  Venice   treocl*!,      Angelica 
lloot    (ArcJmngHica    ti^cinalm},    is    fragrant, 
sweet  when  first  tasted,  but  leaving  a  glowing 
he^t  in  the  mouth.     Others  are  gum-rehinoutt, 
as  the  spiteies  of  Frrufa  and  Xnrih*^,  yielding 
As4xro*tida,  the  fidld  odor  of  whieli  is  supposed 
to  hi*  owing  to  sulphur  in  combination  with  a 
peculiar  essential  oib 

Of  aromatic  and  carminative  fruits,  the 
UM  >^t  celebrated  ar**  Anise  {Pimpinefht  AntMum], 
I>ill  {^Andhum  oracfolenHi,  Caraway  [fkirnm 
i^arni)  and  Cormnder  ((^onamirawt  satirum). 
Besides  these^  great  numbers  of  less  note  are 
jfclso  em[tioyed  for  the  same  re*i8on,  tiie  chief 
, of  which  are  tfie  Ajwains  or  Ajowains  of  India 
<6fH*eles  of  PltfckotiM),  Honey  wort  (Suton  Anto- 
mum\,  whose  fruits  smell  of  bugs,  and  Cummin 
{Ctwtinum  t  i/?ni'w«m),  now  only  use^i  in  veter- 
inary practice.  Among  pt»iatuis,  Hembn^k 
{Cimium  miH*uh$fttm}  hobis  the  first  place.  An- 
ihri«ctut  vulyarm  and  A.  st^lvtisirw  ai'e  not  bo 
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dangerous.  ^^thiiJ^a  Cifnapium,  Q^minthf  crO' 
€*t(a^  iJC.  pheUaudriutn,  Cicuta  maeulaia  and  C 
viro»a  are  other  poisonous  species. 

tJmbellula'rla  Californica.  A  name  given  to 
Ofotea  or  Orvodnphm  Cali/ornica,  tlie  Califor- 
nlan  Sii8Bafnu>. 

UmbilicujB.  From  umbiUcuA,  the  navel ;  in  al- 
lusion to  the  concave  leaves  of  8ome  of  the 
ti[>ecies,     Kat.  Ord.  Ctamtdncim. 

A  genus  of  interesting  phints,  natives  of 
southern  Europe,  the  Levant  and  tropiciU 
Africa,  and  now  usually  placed  under  t'ofj^te- 
don.  In  some  of  the  speohis  the  railical  loaves 
are  rosulate,  or  disposed  like  the  petal»  in 
the  llovver  of  a  double  Rose;  otiicrs  have 
them  alternate  on  the  stalk;  in  all  they  are 
flesliy.  The  tlowera,  which  are  either  white 
or  yellow,  grow  in  branched  or  simple  ra- 
cemes* They  grow  naturally  in  dry,  stony 
places,  are  at  home  in  a  r<K!k-work,  and  are 
often  used  for  carpet  bedding  and  origin g. 
They  grow  well  in  pots,  and  require  the  same 
treatment  as  JCcliti^erias  and  Sempervwutns, 
Introduced  in  1732, 

Umbrae  aliform.    ITmbrella-shaped. 

Umbrella  CMua  Tree,  A  variety  of  Melia 
Azrtktrach,  which  see. 

Umbrella  Qraas.  The  common  name  of  Fuirena 
mjiitirroHtt.  It  is  common  in  sandy,  wet  placea 
from  Massachusetts  southward. 

Umbrella  Palm.     See  Kcntta. 

Umbrella  Pine  or  Parasol  Fir,  See  Seiado- 
pity». 

Umbrella  Tree.  Mtfipmlia  Umhrellfi  and  ^f, 
trtptfiila,  also  ThrMj^fj^hi  popnlnen  unit  Paa- 
dunus  odortUisaimiM. 

Umbrosus.    Growing  in  shady  places. 

Unarmed.  Destitute  of  spines  or  priokles; 
pointless. 

Unca'ria.  From  «*ii?t*H,  a  hook ;  the  old  peti- 
oles are  converted  into  hooked  spines.  Nat. 
Ord,  RuhiarrfF, 

A  genus  of  about  thii-ty  species  of  climbing, 
shrubby  plant>*,  natives  of  tl»e  tropics.  The 
most  interesting  sj^wcles,  IT.  Oambier,  from 
which  the  Gambler  of  commerce  is  obtained, 
Ih  a  native  of  India  and  wa«  Introduced  la 
1826. 

Uncinate,  Bent  or  curved  at  the  tip,  like  a 
hook. 

UndeiBhrab.  A  small,  woody  plant,  tlie  end* 
of  its  briLnche^  perishing  annually. 

Undulate.     Wavy  or  wavy* margined. 

Uuguiculate.  Firrnished  with  a  claw  {unmiB}; 
that  i.s,  a  narrow  base ;  as  the  petals  of  a  Rose, 
where  the  claw  Is  very  short,  and  those  of 
Pinks,  where  the  claw  Is  very  long, 

Uni.     In  eompouad  wards,  ano»  aa  VnifatkUe^ 

Unicorn  Plant.  A  common  name  for  Afarfj^ta 
tulea  and  M,  proboHcUkn. 

Unicorn  Root.  Unieorn's  Horn.  The  root  of 
HdoniuH  dUiica^  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania Virginia,  etc. ;  umtd  as  an  atitheU 
mlntlc. 

Uaifloraa     fiui»porMng  a  single  flower. 

Utiifollate.  When  a  compound  leaf  consists  of 
ono  Icallet  only,  as  in  the  Orange-tree. 

Unilocular.     One-celled. 
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Uni'ola.  Sea-side  Oat.  From  unuSf  one;  bo 
called  by  LiuuaBus,  owing  to  the  union  of  the 
glumes.     Nat.  Ord.  GramirmcexB, 

A  genus  of  grasses,  natives  principally  of 
the  S<.>uthern  States.  U.  puntcuicUa  and  U.  kUi- 
folia  are  very  oiuameiital  and  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  dried  spikes,  both  natural  and 
dyed  in  different  coioi-s,  are  much  used  in 
bouquets,  etc.,  of  dried  flowers  and  grasses. 
U.  PalincH^  collected  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado  River,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  described 
by  him,  is  interesting  as  supplying  the  Indians 
of  that  section  with  a  large  amount  of  grain. 
•*  They  come  together  at  the  proper  season,  in 
April,  and  gather  this,  to  them,  important 
article  of  food.  As  its  quantity  depends  on 
the  overflow  of  the  tides,  and  the  tides  are 
sure  to  occur,  they  have  an  assured  crop  with- 
out any  other  labor  than  gathering* and  caring 
for  the  grain.  *  *  *  The  grain  has  to  be 
cut  when  a  little  green  because  of  the  easy 
sepai-ation  of  the  spikelets.  In  order  to  dry 
the  heads  as  quickly  as  possible  large  fires 
are  made,  and  the  heads  are  piled  around  so 
that  the  flames  penetrate  between  them. 
When  they  have  been  sufficiently  exposed  to 
the  fire  a  stick  is  used  to  thrash  the  heads, 
which  breaks  up  the  spikelets,  but  does  not 
separate  the  chaff  or  glumes  from  the  grain. 
The  dried  and  dissevered  spikelets  are  then 
taken  to  a  piece  of  ground  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  Indians  tread  upon  and  rub 
the  grain  between  their  feet  until  the  seeds 
aie  shelled  out. 

**  Tills  process  Is  more  easily  accomplished 
after  the  grain  has  been  exposed  a  while  to 
the  sun,  but  in  any  case  it  is  pretty  trying  to 
the  foet  because  of  the  sharp,  8tiff  points  of 
the  chaff.  The  action  of  the  tide  knocks  off 
and  carries  away  considerable  of  the  grain, 
but  this  is  left  in  rows  at  the  edge  of  the  con- 
tiguous dry  land,  and  the  Indians  gather 
much  of  it  and  rub  it  out.  They  have  to  be 
expeditious  in  their  harvest,  as  wind  storms 
are  liable  to  arise  and  destroy  or  injure  the 
product  of  their  labora." — Garden  and  Forest. 

dpaa  Tree.    See  Antiaris  toxicaria. 

Ura'nia.  Traveler's  Tree.  From  ouranioa,  sub- 
lime; in  allusion  to  the  stateliness  of  the 
tree.     Nat.  Ord.  Scitaminece. 

U.  8pecio»a^  the  only  known  representative 
of  this  genus,  was  formerly  called  Ravenala 
Madagascar iensia.  It  is  a  magnificent  plant, 
having  a  palm-like  appearance,  and  is  called 
in  Madagascar  the  Traveler's  Tree,  because 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  when  cut,  yield  an 
abundant  and  refreshing  juice,  with  which 
travelers  allay  their  thlist.  The  leaves  are  of 
gigantic  size,  somewhat  like  those  of  Musa 
Ensete^  but  arranged  in  two  rows  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  stems.  Young  plants  are  obtained 
by  suckers  or  from  seed. 

Urceola.  A  genus  of  A])ocynacea^,  consisting 
of  one  species.  U.  elastica,  a  large,  climbing, 
milky-juiced  shrub  or  tree,  frequently  with  a 
trunk  as  thick  as  a  man's  body,  found  only  in 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  where  its  milky  juice  is 
collected  and  forms  an  iriforior  kind  of  Caout- 
chouc. It  produces  a  fruit  about  the  size  of 
an  oranjjo,  much  relished  both  by  the  natives 
and  by  European  n^sidents. 

Urceolate.  Pitcher-shaped,  eoiitracteil  at  the 
mouth. 


URO 

Uroeoli'iia.  Urn-Flower.  From  urceoltis,  a 
small  cup  or  pitcher;  in  allusion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  cup,  or  nectary,  inside  the 
fiower.     Nat.  Ord.  AmaryllidacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  handsome,  summer-bloom- 
ing, Peruvian  bulbs.  The  llowers  are  yellow, 
red  and  green.  They  grow  freely  in  the  open 
border  and  require  a  long  season  of  rest. 
They  may  be  kept  during  winter  like  the 
Tigridias,  and  planted  out  m  the  border  after 
all  danger  from  frost  is  past.  They  were 
introduced  in  1837,  and  are  propagated  by 
offsets.    Syn.  Pentlandia. 

TJrenB.    Stinging. 

Urgi'nea.  From  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe, 
Ben  Urgin,  In  Algeria.     Nat.  Ord.  Liliacea. 

A  genus  of  over  twenty  bulbous  plants  of 
little  Interest.  The  bulbs  of  U.  maritima,  the 
old  Scilla  marUimat  are  known  in  medicine 
as  Squills.  The  species  are  "natives  of  the 
Mediterranean  region,  and  have  large  bulbs, 
whence  proceed  the  leaves  and  long-stalked 
racemes  of  flowers,  the  latter,  however,  being 
produced  first. 

Urn  Plower.    See  Urceolina, 

Urope'dium.  From  ourOt  a  tall,  and  podion,  a 
slipper ;  In  allusion  to  the  long-tailed  petals. 
Nat.  Ond.  OrchidaceoR, 

A  genus  of  terrestrial  Orchids  nearly  re- 
lated to  Cypripedium.  It  consists  of  only  one 
descrllKJd  species,  U.  Lindeni,  a  native  of  New 
Grenada,  which  is  found  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  dif- 
fers from  Cypripedium  in  its  broader,  flattened 
Up,  and  extremely  long- tailed  petals.  The 
leaves  are  about  a  foot  long,  oblique  at  the 
extremity,  shining,  and  fleshy  in  texture. 
The  flowers  are  solitary,  produced  on  long 
peduncles;  ther  sepals  are  ovate-laneeolate, 
yellow,  streaked  with  orange ;  the  peiais  are 
linear-lanceolate,  extended  Into  a  long,  nar- 
row tail,  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  purple- 
orange  at  the  base.  This  is  a  remarkable  anti 
very  Interesting  plant,  which  should  find  a 
place  in  every  collection.  It  was  introduced 
In  1849,  and  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
Cypripedium.  This  genus  Is  included  by  some 
authorities  under  Seienipedium. 

Urope'talum.  From  aura,  a  tail,  and  petaUm^  a 
petal ;  the  petals  are  lengthened  into  tail-lik^ 
appendages.     Nat.  Ord.  LiHacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  Cape  bulbs,  very  singular 
and  Interesting.  The  fiowers  are  green,  or 
green  and  orange,  borne  on  slender  scapes  in 
terminal  racemes.  They  are  tender,  and 
must  be  kept  warm  and  drj-  during  winter, 
and  planted  out  In  the  border  in  early  spring. 
They  were  fii-st  introduced  in  1808,  and  are 
propagated  by  offsets.    Syn.  Dipcadi, 

Uroski'nnara  Spectabilia  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  a  Central  American  genus  of  Srrophw 
lariaceoR,  named  in  honor  of  Mr.  6.  Ure  Skin- 
ner, who  introduced  so  manj'  new  plants  from 
Central  America  to  our  gardens.  It  is  an 
undei-shrub  somewhat  resembling  In  habit 
certain  Oenneraceci,  and  covered  In  all  parts 
with  soft  hairs.  The  rosy-violet,  rather 
large  fiowers,  are  arranged  in  terminal, 
crowded  panicles,  and  supported  by  filiform 
bracts.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  in 
IHof*,  nnd  mny  be  increased  by  cuttings  in 
I       heat. 


Urospa'tba.  From  oura,  a  tail,  nnd  spixtha,  a 
spatkie;  n»ferring  to  tliu  iong  i»oiuh»d  ?>patho 
ill  inutst  nf  the  Bpecies.     NuL  Or<i.  ^rt)/ti^(F. 

A  gt^iius  of  wtirm-honhi<^  Aruils  with  ttiick 
rhiztunotf,  iiativoB  of  trupietil  A  metric  a,  U, 
I  de hitic f US  und  U.  na(jifti/oiiu  am  fji  t-ultivaticm 
End  rt'qiur^j  a  groat  d«-nil  ujf  Nvater  wh**j»  gnaw- 
ing* Th**y  may  b*>  propagated  by  divisiou  of 
the  root-stock. 

Urospe'rmum.  Bheep's  Beard.  From  ouroM,  a 
tail,  and  Hprnnum^  a  &eed ;  alluding  to  tiio 
beak<'d,    iiard,   dry,   one-beijded  frait.      l^at. 

A  hmall  genuB  of  haixiy,  annual  or  biennial* 
eUghtly  brail cditMl  plants,  nutivt^to  of  th*!  bouih 
of  Europe.  U,  Daki'hiimpi  is  a  liandHoine 
bienuial,  of  dwarf  t»ifl4Hj  growth,  produ<-inK 
'  heads  of  large,  letnon  i^^itlinwi  l^losHoniHt  It 
thrives  in  any  light  aoll  in  an  opt^n  poBltion 
aDd  is  quite  hardy.     Syii.  Arnapo^fon, 

Ursi'ula.  A  genus  of  CompoititWt  included  un- 
der Spfumoffyne. 

"Urti'ca.  Nettle,  From  wru.  toburn;  in  refer- 
eneo  to  the  stijigiiig  pn^perties  of  nioHt  of  the 
Bpeeies.     Nat*  Onh  Urlictttfir^ 

The  Roman  Nettle,  f  \  pi7ft/(/*pra,  is  sonie- 
tltnea  gnm'n  In  gardens  tu*  an  ornamental 
annual^  but  the  sting  is  rnuoh  worse  than  that 
of  U.  dioicn,  the  eonjm(*n  Nettle*  Horao  of 
the  exotic  Bpeeies  are  very  handsome  ;  as,  tov 
example,  LL  reticukdn,  a  native  ot  Jaiuaieii. 
whieh  has  rt:d  and  y+dlow  ll^wers  and  deep 
[  green  leaves,  Tiie  stinging  ofTeetb  of  U*  uri'ti- 
tisHima  (Devil'ft  Leaf),  a  native  of  Timor,  are 
Bald  to  be  so  violent  as  to  last  for  twelve 
mimths,  and  sometimes  to  cause  deatii.  Many 
»peeie8  protluee  exeellent  tUnx*,  and  several 
are  considered  Uy  piissess  medicinal  proper- 
ties. Tliere  are  L^neral  native  and  natural- 
ized species,  all  troublesome  weeds. 

Urtlca'Deae.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs,  fr«uii  almost  every 
part  of  the  ghibe,  wiUi  alt< ornate  and  lobed 
leaves  furnislH'tl  wit}i  stipuh-^s  and  small,  in- 
ecmspk'Uous,  uius«»xual  Howers,  iisnaliy  in 
cym*'S  (H*  hefi/ds,  not  in  calkins.  They  possess 
nareotte  qunlilies  and  yielrl  valuable  tlhres, 
OauniihiH  Hutiiui  ylehls  the  w<*ll-knowii  Hemp, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  Mbr<?s.  It  Is  im- 
ported in  hirge  cpnintitU*s  from  Russia,  and 
Is  produced  in  a  snuill  way  in  this  eountry. 
The  plant  grows  naturally  in  the  iMioler  parts 
of  India,  atid  there  devLdo|is  nareoUc  quali- 
ties, whifdi  seenj  to  reside  in  tlie  resin  whii-h 
covers  the  leaves.  What  are  called  H^mii 
Seeds,  used  for  the  food  of  birds,  are  tn  real- 
ity H*^rnp  fruits,  eaeh  eontaining  a  single 
seed.  HtimtttuM  LupuUM,  Ihe  well  known  Hop, 
possesses  both  tonle  and  hyirnotle  properties, 
that  is,  a  p u \v e r  1 1 >  1  ►  rt  >d  u < ' e  si ee p .  Tit e  neal es 
of  tho  Hop  hrsids  are  ovenMl  with  reHinuus 
niatt*.*r,  which  bus  an  arfimatic  odor.  Among 
the  other  important  numiiers  of  this  order 
may  bo  enumerated  the  Bread-frnlt  Tree 
{Arriotjai^pnA  inet^rj),  Elm  iUlmtut)^  Fig  {Fic\m 
Cnrica),  India  rnldjer  Plant  (Firr***  elasHcn\  ancl 
Mid  berry  {Afortm  alba  and  A/,  niffra).  Several 
of  tde  species  are  valuable  as  timber  trees. 
It  includes  nearly  tme  hundred  and  ten  got»* 
t'ra  and  fifteen  Ininclred  species, 

^snea.  This  word  is  said  to  have  originat^il  in 
the  Arabic  achnehj  or  at^hnen^  which  In,  aoeord* 
lug  to  Goliud,  tbe  name  by  whlcb  the  Ambl&ti 
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physicians  designat*?  Lichens  in  general.  A 
geotis  of  Lichens,  tbe  bpiudes  of  which  grow 
on  rucks  and  trunks  of  trees,  from  wlihdi  hitter 
circunistancG  they  are  often  called  Tree  Mosa 
or  Treij  Hair.  Some  of  the  soutiiern  species, 
as  U,  AitltLrantha  are  magidlieeni.  In  tho 
stems  of  tins  (whlrh  attuins  u  considerable 
size),  concentric  jumes  of  growth  have  been 
observed  Ijy  Sir  J,  I>,  Hooker* 

UstOago.  From  imtus,  burnt;  In  dluslon  to 
t  lie  scorehed  appearance  of  the  organs  of  tho 
host-plants,  in  vvhh.'h  the  spores  are  developed. 
This  genus  is  int4.*retjting  as  inclutling  tiio 
various  kinds  of  timut  which  are  so  injurious 
to  grasses,  wheat,  corn,  ettJ. 

Utricle.  A  smiili,  bladdery  pericarp;  any  thin, 
i>ottledike  body  ;  tiie  two  conlluent  glumes  of 
Carex. 

UtrloulaYia.  Bladderwort.  Fix>m  utriciUuA,  a 
little  bladder;  applied  to  the  small  inflated 
appendages  of  the  roots.  Nat.  Urd.  Lmtibit^ 
lariacecE. 

A  genus  of  curious  aquatic  plants,  common 
t h  ro  ug  h  t  m  1 1  h e  U  n  i  ted  States .  T  h  oy  are  i  m r- 
ticularly  Interestiiig  In  that  during  the  early 
stage  of  tin?  plant,  the  sniall,  blaildei-like  ap- 
pendages at  the  roots  are  filled  with  water; 
but  when  the  flowers  are  ready  to  eAjsrud 
they  become  hlled  with  air.  AfUvr  the  htuson 
of  lloweriiig,  the  vesieles  beeouje  again  lilled 
with  water,  and  tlie  plant  descends  to  ripen 
its  set»ds  at  the  f'Otl<jm.  f  '  minor ^  IKvulgfuiM, 
U.  minor  and  U.  m^gtvcfa  iire  worthy  of  being 
grown  as  euriosities.  r.  K ndri'Mti  {pnU^  lilac h 
introdueed  from  Costa  Kn-a  in  1874,  and  U. 
fiumtana  (white),  fr»«m  the  West  Indies  in 
1871,  very  beautiful  Btove-house  epiphytes 
with  showy.  Orchid-like  ilowers,  are  often 
grown  in  the  Orehid-hrmse,  and  suceeed  best 
in  Ijaskets  t>f  llbry  [jcat  and  s)rhagnum,  sus- 
pended near  I  he  glass.  U.  Htwihotdiiitinil  U. 
reniformii*  grow  br.st  in  large  pans  of  sphagnum 
panialiy  plunged  in  water.  They  are  very 
beuutifiil  atitl  inU*restlng  plantj?. 

Utrlculiform.     Having  tiie  shape  of  a  bottle, 
0va^ria.      From  nva,  a  cluster  of  grapes  ;  allud- 
ing to  tlie  fr*iil.s  of  some  of  ttie  species.     Nat. 
Orel.  Anonac€4E. 

A  genus  of  twining  or  climbing  shrubbj 
plards,  natives  of  troph-al  Afriea  and  Asia. 
Several  spivnes,  formerly  included  liere,  are 
now  referred  to  other  genera.  U.  Kirkii  is  a 
medium-sized  nndershriib,  and  IL  Zttfi'tnintTrt, 
a  large  woiKly  cHndjir.  Both  thrive  in  a  eoia- 
post  of  sandy  loam  and  leaf  mould,  and  are 
increased  by  cuttings  of  tho  ripened  wood  in 
heat. 

Uvula'rla.  Bellwort.  The  plants  were  formerly 
used  In  diseases  oi  the  uvula;  whence  the 
name.     Nat,  Onh  LUiacrtr, 

A  small  genus  of  very  handsome,  hanly, 
herbaceous  ptuennials  wdth  lily-like  llowers. 
borne  solitary,  or  rarejy  In  pairs,  on  slender 
peiiuncles,  from  the  upp<'rmost  leaves.  Tho 
flower^  are  bright  and  gr«*enish  yellow,  U, 
gmiidiftora  gr<»ws  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
with  long,  flear  yellow,  drooping  Mowi^rs,  v»*ry 
altiactive  in  early  sumnier.  It  is  an  excellent 
plant  for  a  partially  shaded  position  in  the 
rof'k- garden.  There  are  several  other  species 
common  throughout  the  United  Btati^s,  In  rich, 
moist,  shatly  woods. 
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Yaoca'xla.    C!ow  Herb.    Named  from  v€uxa,  a 
cow.    Nat.  Ord.  CaryophyUacem. 
A  coarse-growing,   hardy,  herbaceous  per- 
emiial,  formerly  called  Saponaria  Vocooria. 
It  was  introduced  into  the  garden,  but  has 
escaped  and  become  common  in  waste  places. 

Vaooinia'cese.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
much-branched  shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
evergreen,  with  alternate,  undivided  leaves 
without  stipules,  the  flowers  growing  solitary 
or  in  racemes,  often  richly-colored,  and  the 
fruit,  usually  a  berry,  frequently  edible.  The 
species  are  numerous  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in 
swamps  or  sub-alpine  countries,  and  on  moun- 
tain chains  within  the  tropics.  They  are  dis- 
tributed into  about  twenty-flve  genera  and 
over  tliree  hundred  species,  the  greater  num- 
ber being  included  in  VaedoMum  and  Thibau- 
dia. 

Vaooi'nium.  High-bush  Cranberry,  Blueberry, 
Bilberr}*.  An  ancient  Latin  name,  whether  of 
a  berry  or  a  flower  is  not  satisfactorily 
known.    Nat.  Ord.  Vaeemiacta, 

An  extensive  genus  of  interesting  shrubs, 
many  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  United 
States,  and  others  to  £urope  and  the  East 
and  West  Indies.  V.  macrocorpa  of  some 
authors  is  the  Large  or  American  Cranberry, 
common  in  bogs  North  and  West.  V,  stami- 
tM^um  is  the  Squaw  Huckleberry,  coiumon  in 
dry  woods  fn>m  Maine  to  Michigan.  V,  uligi- 
noHum  is  the  Bo:;  Bilberry,  a  low-growing  spe- 
cies, common  in  high  elevations  in  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  V,  corym6o9um  is  the 
common  or  Swamp  Blueborry,every  where  com- 
mon except  southward.  V.  TOi«-/(toa  — the 
vino  of  Mount  Ida— is  the  Cow-berry  found 
sparingly  in  this  country  but  common  in 
Britain.  The  beautiful,  white-berrietl,  green- 
house shrub,  V.  leueobotrySf  though  rarely  i 
8oen  in  oolleotions  in  this  country,  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  It  was  intriHlueed^ un- 
der tlio  numo  of  Kpigyninin  hucobotrys  from 
Bengal  in  1859.  Theiv  are  many  otlu»r  8[>e- 
cios  and  varieties,  the  slight  difforonco  in 
them  notioeablo  only  by  the  bot^uiist.  For 
tlio  common  CranU^rry  and  its  culture,  see 
Oxycoccwf, 

Vagiuate.    Sheathed ;  surroundoil  by  a  sheath. 

Valdi'via.  So  collod  from  tho  town  of  Valdivia  in 
Chili.  A  genus  of  Saxifragacetr,  consisting  of  a 
single  species.  It  is  a  singular  and  ornamen- 
tal, small,  half-hardy,  evergivon  shrub,  with 
short,  oroet,  pyramidal  panicles  of  pretty 
ros«M'ol()red  flowers,  the  tutw-llke  portion  of 
whii;h  is  angular,  and  the  tips  of  tlie  petals 
recurve<l;  the  flowers  are  threo-ijuorters  of 
an  inch  long.     Introduced  in  1863. 

Valerian.     See   Valeriana. 

Valeria'na.  Said  by  some  to  bo  named  after 
Valerius,  who  ttrst  usod  it  in  medicine  ;  others 
assert  that  it  is  derived  from  valere.^  to  bo  in 
health,  on  a^toount  of  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  V,  officiruUiM.  Nat.  Ord.  ValerUtnacece. 
Hardy  jierennials,  most  of  them  showy  bor- 
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der  plants  of  easy  culture.  Some  of  them, 
have  long  been  in  cultivation.  Those  best 
known  are  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  golden- 
leaved  variety  of  V.  Phu  is  a  highly  effect- 
ive plant,  particularly  in  spring,  when  its 
foliage  is  newly  developed.  It  is  of  tufted, 
neat  habit,  grows  freely  in  any  soil  and  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  There  are  several  native  spe- 
cies, from  which  the  tincture  of  Valerian  Is 
obtained.  All  the  species  are  propagated  by 
division. 

Valexiana'ceae.  A  natural  order  consisting  of 
annual  or  perennial  herbs,  usually  strong- 
scented  or  aromatic  (especially  their  roots), 
with  rather  small,  but  often  elegant,  flowers 
in  terminal  cymes  or  panicles.  They  are 
found  in  temperate  climates,  chiefly  in  the 
mountains  of  the  northern  hemisphere  or  of 
South  America.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  order  have  been  known  from  ancient 
times,  and  the  plants  now  take  rank  at  the 
head  of  the  vegetable  anti-spasmodics.  About 
a  dozen  genera  are  included  in  the  order,  and 
nearly  three  hundred  species.  CerUra$Uhu8, 
Valeriana  and  ValerianeUa  are  the  most  famil- 
iar examples. 

Valetianella.  Lamb*s  Lettuce,  Fetticus,  Com 
Salad.  A  diminutive  of  Valerian.  Nat.  Old. 
ValerianaceiE. 

A  genus  comprising  about  fifty  species  of 
small,  hardy,  annual  herbs,  with  repeatedly- 
forked  stems,  natives  of  Europe,  North  Africa, 
Western  Asia  and  North  America.  V.  oliiaria, 
a  native  of  Great  Britain,  generally  known  as 
Fetticus,  is  the  only  species  of  economic  in- 
terest. It  is  used  as  a  salad  and  is  sown  and 
cultivated  exactly  as  Spinach.  It  is  also 
grown  to  a  large  extent  by  the  German  gar- 
deners around  New  York  in  cold  frames,  as 
an  early  spring  salad.    Syn.  Fedia  oliioria. 

Valerian  Greek.  A  common  name  for  i\>fe- 
monium  canUeum,  which  see. 

Valerian.     Red  or  Spur.     CentrarUhus  ruber, 

Valliane'xia.  Eel  Grass.  Tape  Grass.  Named 
in  honor  of  A.  Vallumeri^  an  Italian  botanist. 
Nat.  Ord.  Hydrocharidacece. 

A  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  common  in  slow- 
running  waters,  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
extremely  curious  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
cess of  fertilization  is  effected.  The  male  and 
female  flowers  are  on  different  plants,  and  the 
latter  rise  on  long  spiral  stalks,  which  grad- 
ually uncoil  above  the  surfauje  of  the  water, 
while  the  latter  are  produced  at  the  bottom. 
Before,  howovor,  the  anthers  burst  to  dis- 
charge the  pollen,  the  male  flowers  detach 
themselves  from  their  stalks,  and  rise  up  to 
the  surface,  on  whicn  they  float  like  little 
white  bubi>los.  After  the"  pollen  has  been 
distributed  over  the  stigmas,  the  male  flow- 
ers wither,  and  the  spiral  stalks  of  the 
females  coil  up  again  so  as  to  draw  the  seed- 
vos8<»l  under  the  water,  that  it  may  ripen  at  the 
bottom  and  burst  when  just  in  the  proper 
place  to  deposit  its  seeds.  Nothing  can  te 
more  beautiful  than  the  whole  arrangement;. 
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and  nothing  can  ahi>w  more  strlklDgly  th<^  ad- 
mirable uiannr^r  in  which  the  woiid^irfui 
economy  of  nature  is  carried  on.  V,  «piraliM, 
I  the  besL  known  and  only  ept^cies  in  our  waters. 
Is  admirably  adapted  for  growing  in  the  aqmi- 
rium*  Besides  bt»lng  a  bmutlful  evurjcreen^ 
one  of  the  essentialB  for  the  aquarium,  ono 
can,  by  growing  it,  witness  that  wonderful 
and  Interesting  phenomenon  In  plant  life, 
Vallo'ta*  Searborotigh  Lily,  Named  in  honor 
of  Pierre  Vattot^  a  French  botanist.  Nat,  Ord. 
AmaryilidacrfE. 

V,  purpurea,  the  only  known  spoeies,  is  a 
native  of  the  Capo  of  Good  H<jpe,  wht^ro  it  is 
I  found  in  iH>ggy  piacLtB,     It  is  an  evergrnen 
Lbulb*  produeiug  its  spltmdid  spikes  of  brilliant 
rlet  bloBrionis  (not  purple,  as  the  name  im- 
b}  in  August,   and  ocettsionally  at  other 
erlods.     It  is  ono  of  the  must  sluiwy  of  the 
Interesting  fa,mily  to  whii  h  it  twloiigs,  and  the 
[lltUe  care  required  to  gri>w  it  make^  it  par- 
liicularly  desirable.  It  do*,'s  borit  with  ordinai'y 
Ipot  culture,  requiring  Hlj^uai  watering,  except 
for  a  few  inonttia  in  winter.  The  bulbs  should 
nt)tott4*n  be  st^parat/tKj,  biiton(iasb>nally  shifted 
into  larger  potfi  \vh<Mi  they  beeoine  thoroughly 
L  root-bound.     Too   fnHiutjut  shiftings  are  in- 
fjurious  to  this  bnlb;    they  do  nnu'h  better 
I  when  pincdied,  and  it  is  nr>t  an   njieornnion 
[oeeuiTencG  to  see  twenty-five  flower  spikes, 
vlth  five  or  eight  flowers  eaeh,  at  one  time, 
Ifrom  a  ten- inch  pot  of  the  bulbs.  They  inerease 
Frapidly  from  offsets,  which  may  be  picked  off 
[the  top  of  the  pot  without  disturbing  the  main 
f  bulbs.    They  mav  be  grown  suecessJully  la 
the  border,  and  dried  off  in  wint4;r,  liko  the 
GUidioliMy  except  that  they  should  be  taken  up 
after  a  slight  frost  and  packed  away  in  boxes 
lof  eartht  without  disturbiug  the  tops,  watei> 
ling  only  once  or  twice  during  t!to  winter. 
Inhere  are  two  or  three  varieties,  difTeringonly 
in  the  Bizeof  the  tlowera.    Intrt^duced  In  1774. 
Valo'nia.     A  coininercial   name  for  the  large 
caps  tiles,  or  Ai-orn  cups,  of  Otirrcus  ^EgHop^^ 
which  are  used  for  taoning,  ayeing  and  mak- 
ing ink. 
Valora'dia    plmnbaginoideB.     A  synonym    of 

IH n mbixgo  L u lytnUf . 
Valvate.     lliii«'d  by  the  margins  only,  as  the 

valvt'rt  of  a  uapsnle, 
Valvea.     Thn  doors  by   wldch   various  bodies 
open;  the  t«rm  is  alno  applied  to  the  pieees 
into  whieh  aeiipriule  splits. 
Va'nda,      Vanda   is    the   Sanscrit  name  of  the 
original   species    of    this  gtmus.      Nat.  Ord. 
OrchUlacew. 
A  genus  of  magnificent  epi|»hytal  Orchids 
[from  tropical  Asia,     Several  of  the  species 
[are  found  in  our  l>est  Orchid  houses,  where 
I  they  are  most  conspicuous  objects,  both  on 
account  of  the  si/.e  and  boautiful  colors  and 
markings  of  the  ISowcrs,  and  for  their  deli- 
ttious  fragrance.     Tiu>  plant,s  may  bo  attached 
I  to  blocks  of  wood  or  cork,  and  siisiM*rided 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.     From  March  till 
May  the  lieat  should  riiuge  from  7i)^  to  90'', 
to*  even   more   in   sunny  weather,  atid   every 
mcirnlng  and   nvi^ning  they  should    be    sur- 
rounded with  vapor,  b#^skies  an  application  of 
water  from  the  syringe  once  a  day.     From 
lllay  till  Beptcmber,   whirh  with    us  is  the 
(blooming  fioason,   the  »iime   d«*grce  of   heat 
f  ahonld  be  maintain*»d.  but  with  u  diminution 
Dfthe  moisture  as  the  Jlowors  advance ;  and 
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afterward,  thr«jagh  the  winter,  moisture  may 
be  witkheldj  and  the  temperature  r^duoed  ta 
&0r.  Some  of  the  species  have  been  under 
cultivation  since  1810.  V.  tricolor ,  one  of  tlie 
best,  was  introduced  in  1H46^  Of  this  &p«*eies 
there  are  some  fifteen  or  more  varieties,  all  of 
great  beauty,  1'  cunden,  a  most  lovely  iight- 
blue  species,  introduced  from  Khasyaln  1H49, 
requires  less  heat  than  the  other  kinds,  and 
sometimes  succeeds  best  undnr  gn^eii-lmuso 
treatment.  They  are  propagated  by  carefully 
detaching  the  lateral  shoot»,  when  about  six 
inches  lung. 

Vanilla.  An  alteration  of  Yaymlla,  which  is  e 
dimlimtlve  of  Taowi,  a  Sptmjsh  word,  signify- 
ing a  sheath  ;  in  reference  to  the  c>iindrical 
pod  being  like  the  sheath  of  a  knife*  Nat.j 
Ord.  (}rchidae£(F. 

A  snfall  genus  of  tropical,  climbing  Orchids^" 
one  of  the  most  iinporlant  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily, not  because  of  its  ttowcrs,  }nit  for  the 
commercial  value  of  the  fruit,  which  is  uni- 
versally used  in  the  preparation  of  extracts 
for  flavoring.  The  best  Vanitla  is  tiie  prod- 
uce of  V.  phitiifolktf  a  native  of  M*'xicc 
(Chapman,  in  bis  *' Flora  of  the  Southern" 
States,"  credits  Curtbs  as  having  found  thld 
ftpecles  on  the  borders  of  ttie  Everglades), 
but  several  other  South  American  ejH^eies  arej 
alsii  used.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  ara 
white,  striped  with  red,  and  quite  Insignlfl-j 
cant;  these  flowers  are  succeeded  by  poda 
about  six  inches  in  length  and  one-fourth 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  pod  contains,  I 
sides  its  numerous  seeds,  a  black,  ollj 
and  balBamic  substance,  which,  recently 
gathert^d,  is  humbl,  and  Its  odor  is  said 
to  produce  intoxieation*  The  poils  are  gath- 
ered during  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  lire  carefully  dried  by  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  until  they  are  made  warm,  in 
which  state  they  are  wrapped  in  woolen 
tdoths  to  promote  and  al>'=^tu'b  evaporation. 
When  thoroiighly  curi'd  they  are  nt^ady  for 
shipment.  The  extract  is  obtained  by  cut- 
ting th<^  pods  in  small  ii|ee<*s,  ami  pulverizing 
in  a  mortar  containing  about  four  parts  o£^ 
tine  glass  to  one  of  Vanilla,  It  roipiires  i 
great  amount  of  labor  to  get  tle^  Vunilla  fln#^ 
enough  for  Ih^^  dilute  aleohol  to  act  upon  it 
in  a  manner  that  will  secure  the  whole.  After 
the  pulverized  mans  has  been  in  alcohol  for 
several  days,  it  is  Hitert^d  through  paj>er,  and 
is  lit  for  ur*e. 

Vanilla  Plant.  Tlie  popular  name  of  Liatria 
inktritttHHima. 

Vanilla  or  Seneca  Graaa.  See  Hierochloe  bo^ 
rittlm, 

Vavlabilia.  Prosonting  a  variety  of  character; 
us  wlh'n  leaves  are  variously  modifled  on  the 
same  plant. 

Variegated.     Irregularly  colored. 

Varie^ted  LanreL     A  ufniba  Jttponica. 

Variegated  Ruah-    See  Scirjnm, 

Variety.  A  term  Indicating  a  lower  grade  or 
subdivision,  next  to  thesp«?cles;  as  the  dif- 
ferent  sorts  of  Pears,  AppleSi  QeraDiuma, 
Roses,  etc. 

A  varii^ty  can  only  be  propagated  with  oer 
tainty  by   grafts,  cuttings,  bulbs,  tubera,  oi 
any  other  method   which    prwluces    a    neiri 
plant  by  the  development  of  one  or  more 
buds  taken  from  the  old  one. 
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Variolate.  Marked  as  if  by  the  pustules  or  ptt- 
tiiiga  of  s mail-post. 

Tairdiii  Tree.  A  QommoTi  oame  for  Aiianiu8 
glijnduioHUft^  RhuH  vemicifera,  eic. 

Vascular.  Furnished  with,  or  rtjlatlng  to  ves- 
sels or  ducts, 

VaBGUlum.  A  botanist*s  eoll^ctlng-box.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  a  pitcher-shaped  leaf. 

Vas^fi,  Th**se  aro  fcjrmed  of  iron,  etone^  earth- 
enware etc.,  and  are  usually  raised  on  a  pedes* 
tal  to  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet*  They  are 
of  various  sUes  and  patterns.  The  bowls  for 
the  soil  vary  III  def^th  frt>m  six  to  eighteen 
Jnehc'8 ;  but  In  all  cases  holes  must  be  made 
in  the  bottom  (If  not  already  there)  to  allow 
free  drainage  for  water*  for,  wHliout  these 
(and  some  are  mode  without  theui),  the  soil 
would  soon  get  saturated  and  sour,  '  AlnioBt 
the  same  ebaraeter  of  plants  is  used  for  plants 
jng  vases  as  for  window  boxes  (whieh  see).  A 
very  beautiful  prat^ttee  Is  now  In  use  to  plant 
them  in  early  spring  with  Pansios,  whieh  re- 
main in  bloom  until  Juiio,  the  time  at  which 
the  summer  plants  are  ready  to  be  plan  ted  to 
take  their  plaee.  Vtt&efe  an>  usually  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  sun  on  the  open  lawn, 
and,  consequently,  require  a  great  deal  of 
watering  to  keep  them  in  good  condition.  By 
mulching  the  surface  with  moss  during  sum- 
mer,  evaporation  will  be  checked  and  a  great 
dctd  of  labor  saved* 

Vauqiieli'nia.  A  genus  of  Etmacem  comprising 
one  spoeies  with  saw-toothed  lenires  and  pure 
white  floweri*.  It  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
Torrey  a^  Splre?a  Californlea,  h»it  was  referred 
to  its  right  gen  vis  by  Mr.  Wat&on,  It  U  a  na- 
tive of  M*"xieo,  Arizona,  etc. 

Vegetable  Fire-cracker*     A  common  name  for 

Vegetable  Hair.      A  name  given  to  TUlandsia 

Vegetable  Horse-hair.  The  fib  it?  of  OiamaropA 
humiltH. 

Vegetable  Ivory-nut,    See  Fhntol^has. 

Vegetable  Marrow  or  MidsMpiiiaii'a  Butter^ 

See  iVr^^tfd, 

Vegetable  Marrow.  An  Engllf^h  name  for  a 
variitty  of  sunimi^r  Squash*  Tlie  one  usually 
grown  i^  about  nitu^  inehes  long  and  four  to 
Ave  in  dlatnutJ^r.  It  is  used  in  every  stage  of 
its  growth,  and  is  purticularly  tender  and 
swf»et.  It  is  grown  hi  ail  respects  like  the 
sevi'rni  vari titles  of  our  summer  Squashes. 

Vegetable  Mercury,     S(.*e  FrancmGPa. 

Vegetable  Oyster.    See  Tragopogon  porrifoUuH. 

Vegetable  Sheep,  A  name  given  t^  Cibolium 
linrunirU. 

Veins.  Tli*^  amah  ribs  or  branches  of  the  frarae- 
\\ < nk  of  ieavi'^. 

Vei'tchia.  Named  in  honor  of  the  late  James 
Vt'itrh,  of  Chelsea,  Loudon;  the  leading  nur- 
sery man  of  ills  day.     Nat.  Or^l,  Patmai^it, 

A  huantiful  genuf^  of  Palnis  closely  allied  tty 
Ki'ntin,  with  whieh  tlu»y  are  Qftj^ncoiifound**d. 
Twct  tipenics  are  d*'t?cril>ed,  and  are  valued 
oniiinvf^nts  of  our  sti>vi*s*  Introduced  from 
the  New  Hohrhles  and  Fiji  In  W\H  (eyn.  Km- 
tia),  Tiie  nanui  wiib  foririerJy  applied  by  Dr. 
Iilndlf*y  t<j  a  rurions  Jupaneho  conifer,  hince 
proven  to  be  a  monBtrous  state  of  some  Picea. 


YEN 

Ve'Ua*  Said  to  be  Latlntsed  from  IV^r*  n 
Celtic  nam©  for  such  a  plant.  Nat*  Ord.  CVa- 
ciferm. 

A  small  genus  of  mui^h-brauchM,  hfllf- 
hardy  shrubs,  natives  of  S[>ain.  V.  /Wm4o- 
c^iiSim,  the  species  most  generally  oiiltivati?d. 
has  large,  yellow  flower®,  with  long,  dark 
purple  claws  and  entire  leaves*  It  may  be 
Increased  by  cuttings  In  spring* 

Vellei^a.  Named  after  Jfejor  Vdky,  who  was 
grc^atiy  interested  in  Algm.    Nat.  Ord*  Gttodt- 

A  genus  of  green-house,  perennial  hi^rbs, 
liaving  a  short,  thick  stock  and  radical  leaver*, 
natives  of  Australia.  Their  flowers  are  yel- 
low, like  thoi^e  of  the  Goadefiia,  and  they  are 
cU^seiy  allitid  to  Euthaks, 
Vello'aia.  Named  after  Velloz,  a  Portugtiene 
naluralist,  who  edited  the  works  of  Van  del  11 
on  Brazil.     Nat.  Ord*  AmariUidacem. 

Tiie  Vellozias  are  like  peix>nnlal  Lilies,  and 
grow  from  two  to  ten  feet  high,  having  trunks 
as  large  as  a  man's  body,  branching,  and  hav- 
ing tufts  of  leaves  on  the  top  like  the  Yucca* 
The  flowers  are  large,  white,  blue  or  violet, 
produi^ed  singly  or  on  slender  simpes  from 
the  tips  of  the  blanches.  They  are  showy 
and  attractive  features  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions of  Braz  11  and  Au stral ia.  Syn  Barbai^im m> 
Velthei'mia.  Named  In  iionor  of  F.  j4.  V^U- 
heim,  a  German  b^itanist.     Nat*  Ord.  Xtlioeexi. 

Large-growing  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  flesh-eolor  and 
of  but  little  beauty,  though  of  long  duration* 
V.  viridifoUa  has  beautiful,  broad,  shining, 
green  leaves,  with  undulated  margins  and  a 
flower  scape  one  to  two  feet  Jong*  It  it*  a 
very  interesting  and  showy  species*  Tlie 
bulbs  rest  the  entire  summer,  and  come  into 
bloom  in  early  winter.  Tliey  are  grown  fr^un 
seed,  which  they  produce  freely.  The  Uulhs 
rarely  divide  or  make  oiTsetB.  Introduci'd  in 
1781. 

Velvet  Flower*    A  common  name  for  AmartMn- 

thtiH  rtitidaiuit. 
Veliret  Qraaa*    St  e  Hotetts. 
Velvet  Leal    Abntilon  Avicennm  and  Laraltva 

arbona. 

Voaatioo.  The  arrangement  of  veins  In  a  leaf, 
etc. 

Venl'dium.  M**aning  of  the  name  not  given. 
Nat.  Ord.  Ctmipo»U(E. 

A  gi^nus  of  green*hou3e  or  half-hard}*,  pi?r- 
ennliil  plants,  natives  of  rtouthern  Africa  V. 
valendttkiceum  is  a  low^growing  plant,  some- 
what of  a  traih'r,  lioanng.  In  summer,  a  pro- 
fusion of  Rhowy,  Marigold*Uke,  yellow  bloij- 
soms.  Cuttings  put  t n  i n  AuguRt"  root  freely. 
or  plants  may  he  readily  mised  from  seeds 
sown  lu  spring.  It  i-^  tlie  t^estc^f  the  genus 
and  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Venose,    Veiny ;  having  many  branched  veins* 

Ventila'go.  From  r^w/ite,  to  be  exposed  U*  the 
win  d  t  an  d  ago,  to  drive  a  way ;  in  allusion  to 
the  fruit  being  winged,  and  6catt<?re<l  by  the 
wind.    Nat.  Ord.  RhamnacecB. 

A  genus  of  s Jove-house,  climbing  shrubs* 
found  all  over  the  tropics.  V,  mudroj^aiama 
is  the  only  speeieslnmdtivation,  and  li*  rarely 
seen  **seept  in  botanical  collections. 

Veutilating.  Or  *'  Airing,*'  as  gardeners  call 
it,  Iti an  Important  operation  ingrowing  plants 
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under  gla^n*  and  Igiioranc*?  or  careleBsnet^s  In 
thfj  work  often  n'sultB  tn  din*  dl^asLor  to  the 
eotjtentis  of  the  hot-htsd,  grooii-house  or  grap- 
ery\  It  often  happens,  whc^fi  inexp<3riHiiced 
carpenterci  undertake*  tho  creutin^  of  green- 
house Btruetures*  that  they  are  built  with  en- 
tirely InadefjUHte  inetiiirtof  ventilation*  bo  that, 
no  matter  iiow  careful  tlie  pt^rson  in  charftti 
may  be,  he  haa  not  the  meanw  allowed  to  pr(>- 
vlde  Buflkieut  veutllalion.  In  a  epan-roofed 
green-houe©  or  grapery,  having  a  basie  width 
of  twenty  feet,  the  glass  roota  sloping  to  the 
east  and  wrat  will  Im  Gti^h  ubtuit  thiileen  feel, 
making  twenty-hlx  f<**Tt  in  tln^  sj^Jim*  To  prop- 
erly ventilate  a  sLruettire  of  thi*4  kind,  iiiov'- 
abt^  sanhi^H^  not  K^bb  than  thirty  iueheB  in 
width,  extending  tlie  entire  lengiliof  thti  roi»f, 
should  be  hingtHi  to  the  apex  on  ihu  eiw/  tsiih'. 
The  sashes,  when  lifteii  up  tiy  tin*  patt^nt 
ventibitlng  apparaint<,  are  raised  from  one 
ineh  to  tldrty  imheH,  as  deBiredt  the  entire 
length;  thu^,  winm  fully  up,  about  one-tetitli 
part  of  the  entire  gbv»s  roof  is  thrown  open 
for  ventilation;  and  in  hot  days  this  iB  often 
fouad  to  be  none  too  mticli.  In  a  Beries  of 
green-houses,  requiring  different  tempera- 
tureB,  it  (a  a  good  phin  to  mark  tho  maxiinuiu 
and  minimum  allowed  for  vi'otilation  eloBe 
to  each  thernioinetiu\  bo  tiiat  tin*  workman  in 
charge  of  ventilating  ean  be  lield  to  aetM»uut- 
ability;  for  example,  if  7U  i.^  the  degn»i?  re- 
qulnni,  lot  the  niaiiinnnn  of  Unuperalure  be 
75"  and  the  minimum  05^,  allowing  a  range  of 
t*^n  dfgreea.  The  patent  ventilating  appa- 
ratus usually  eoati*  about  11  ft  J  to  Beventydlve 
cent^per  running  foot;  but  it  is  indispeuBable 
to  a  well-regulated  greeji-liouse  or  grapwry, 
from  Its  pow(!r  to  gnnle  the  amount  of  venti- 
lation to  Buit  all  wiaihf'i  6.  In  tlio  use  of  por- 
ta We  aa8hi*9  for  hot-bed^  or  fnimes^  tb^  Ijest 
way  to  ventilate  i?*  to  raise  the  sash  at  the 
back  by  pi*^ces  of  wood  so  notehetl  tliat  from 
one  inch  to  five  or  six  inches  can  ba  given  aa 
required, 
VeutraL  Belonging  to  that  side  of  a  simple 
pistil,  or  other  organ,  which  looks  towanjB  the 
axis  or  centre  of  the  llowcr ;  the  opposite  of 
dorsal. 

VentricoBe. 

Bide. 

Ve  n  tiiculose.     A  bo  u  ml  i  n  g  i  n  vein  le  ta . 
Veuus'  Fly-trap.     8hc  DUmmt  mtmHpula. 

Venus' Hair.      A  cuintuMn   umnie  to\'  Aditaintum 

dtp  itltm  Prn  e  rin , 

VenuH'  Looklug-Glaaa.     See  Specularia  speett- 

Venus'  Navclwort.    See  OtnpJmlatUn. 
Venua'  Slippei.     Si?*?  Ctfptipi'ititim  owi^e, 
Vera'trura.    Falsi*  nr  Whites    Hellebore.    From 
vrtt\  truly,  and  ater^  black;  in  allu«*ion  to  the 
color  of  the  root8.     Nat  On[,  Liliactvr. 

A  genus  of  hardy,  herbaccon.s,  eoar^»-grow. 
Ing  plantH,  with  large,  ccmrsej  fibrous  ro<it*i, 
which  are  very  iHiisonous.  V',  riritif,  a  species 
common  In  swamps  and  marshy  grounds,  is 
popidarly  known  as  White  Hellebore  or  In- 
dian Poko,  Tie*  p(m<b*red  roots  of  tlds 
•species  and  V.  album  are  used  to  dimtrify 
Catorpillara,  Koftf*  Iteclle^  and  other  iusi»cij^. 
It  is  the  bafie  of  &(une  of  the  8t>-callcd  P«u'blaii 
Insect  Powdei-s,  whieli  should  therefor*>  be 
u»ed  with  care* 


Inllated,  or   swelled  out  on  one 
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Verba'acum.  Mullein.  Aaron *»  Club.  Raid  to 
be  from  InirbaHcnm,  bearded;  in  allusion  to 
the  bearded  tilaments.      Nat-  Ord.  JScropha- 

An  extensive  genus  of  ntUier  coar»e-fjrow- 
ing,  more  or  less  woolly,  bienjilal  or  perennial 
herbs,  natives  of  Enrope,  norUu^rn  Africa  and 
west  and  central  ABia.  K  Chau-i  or  V.  ver- 
mik,  a^  it  is  sometiiues  e ailed,  is  a  trne  per- 
ennial and  ia  one  of  the  most  showy  of  the 
species.  It  grows  to  the  heiglit  of  ten  feet 
and  its  large,  green  leaves  are  extremely 
effective*  The  color  is  ^ood  and  the  panicle 
of  (lowers  enorfuous.  Tlio  quantity  of  ywliow 
llowers  with  purplish  filaments  that  are  borne 
on  one  of  these  gRMt  brnnching  panieles  Is 
something  marvelous.  It  is  well  suited  for 
tlie  back  of  a  mixed  bordwr.  for  grouping  with 
<>ther  plant-iof  remarkable  size  or  form  of  foli- 
age, or  for  placing  here  und  tliere  in  open 
spaces  in  the  shrubbery.  V.  phfTniceMm  is  a 
very  handsome  &|>ecie»,  distinet  Irom  all  the 
others  by  the  llowers  being  of  various  hues, 
but  usually  of  a  violetblue,  overlying  a  yel- 
low ground  striped  with  violet.  It  is  of  slen- 
der  growth,  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  and  the 
Howers,  whieh  are  large  and  showy,  aro  pro- 
duced numerously  in  long  spikes. 
Verbe'na.  Vervain.  Said  to  bo  from  Its  Celtio 
name,  Ferfctn.     Nat.  Ord,   Wfr^Mtasor. 

The  beauty  of  this  extensive  genus  Is  well 
know^n,  and  nee^ls  no  comment.  Ttiey  are  all 
peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  in  beds  In  the 
llower-gaideu  and  are  exU?nsively  gi'own  for 
I  h  at  p  u  r p  ose .  A  s  a  d e  c  »rnt  I  v e  p  Ian  1 1  h ey  aiN> , 
comparatively,  of  recent  intrmiuetion*  Uur 
garden  varieties  liaveail  originated  from  thu 
following  species  :  V.  tndinrir'^vi,  a  b^w,  creej)- 
iug  plant  with  inti'use  scarlet  flowers,  intro- 
duced from  BncTuis  Ayri'S  in  1S27.  V.  Twe^edi' 
ana,  id  freer  growth  and  more  upright  hiil>it, 
umbels  larger,  and  liorets  more  profuse,  ImiL  of 
a  less  vivid  color,  was  introduced  In  1H:14  from 
Brazil,  V.  U'ucrhitb'^,  a  taller-growing  spt?- 
ciee^  of  much  coarser  habit,  with  llowers  of 
pure  while,  in  narrow-pointed  spikes,  and 
very  fragrant,  was  Intrinluc^ed  from  Blorrto- 
vldeo  in  18:17.  1'  muitifida,  with  lllaepurple 
flowers,  was  introduced  from  Peru  in  1HI8. 
These  species  we  understand  were  llrst  Intro- 
duced to  tlds  country  t.y  W.  C.  Braekenrldgo, 
of  Baltimore;  and  Rubert  Bnisfc,  of  Philadel- 
phia, r[aiek  to  see  their  adaptability  as  bed- 
diTiK  plants,  was  the  first  to  cross- bin?ed  them 
and  introduce  many  ikhv  sorts,  the  pai'ents  of 
the  many  varieties  now  in  commerce.  Several 
speelea  have  been  found  in  the  L-nited  States, 
and  among  them  V.  fnontnna,  a  hardy  peren- 
nial from  the  EtKjky  Mountains,  a  very  free- 
flowering  sjjeeies,  with  flowers  of  a  bright 
rose,  changing  to  lilac — a  decided  acquisition 
to  the  llowor-garden.  V.  antMin,  wUh  Hptkee 
of  showy,  purple  flowers,  a  hardy  biemdal,  le 
found  in  Illinois  and  westward.  V.  Vf^noMti  fa 
a  tH»autifuU  iialf-hardy  [»erenida!  species  In* 
trod  need  from  Brazil  in  iKrUi,  not  so  w«ll 
known  as  it  deserves.  Its  lilae  or  bluish  flow- 
ers are  produced  in  great  profusion  nunlering 
it  a  flrst-rate  subject  for  bedding,  especially 
If  mixed  with  silver-leaved  Geraniums,  It  is 
easily  kept  through  the  wlnler,  a*'d  If  lt« 
flesiiy  mots  are  stored  thickly  In  box«5S,  any 
nutufter  of  plants  may  be  propagated  in  the 
spring  from  the  young  shoota  tiiat  are  abund- 
antly prudueed.    It  U  easily  raised  from  boed 
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which  should  be  sown  four  months  before  the 
plants  are  wanted,  as  the  seed  is  frequently 
slow  in  genninating.  Verbenas  are  easily 
grown  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  a 
hot-bed  or  the  green-hou>je  in  early  spring, 
and  once  pricke<l  out  bi»fore  planting  in  the 
llower-l>ed.  Plants  from  seed  will  ba  more 
vigorous  than  from  cuttings;  but  when  spe- 
cial colors  are  wanted  seedlings  cannot  be  de- 
p<?nded  upon.  At  the  low  price  tlie  plants  are 
now  sold  in  the  markets,  it  is  cli«'ap<.»r  to  buy 
them  Ihan  to  gn>w  them  from  seed  ;  but  when 
the  amateur  is  ni)t  convenit«nt  to  the  florist, 
the  supply  can  be  easily  kept  up  from  seed. 
In  growing  Verlx^nas,  successive  plantings 
should  not  be  made  on  the  s<ime  ground  ;  the 
less  frequ»'nt  ly  the  betUM*.  It  is  not  that  they 
exhaust  the  s^ul  that  renders  a  change  neces- 
sary, but  when  grown  more  than  once  on  the 
same  spot,  they  are  far  more  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  Aphis  at  the  roots,  which  is 
fatal  to  them.  The  vari«»ties  stdected  by  flo- 
rists in  the  United  SUites  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  Europe,  so  that  for  the  past  twenty 
years  hardly  any  importations  ha\'e  been  made 
of  either  setKls  or  plants.  The  plant  is  better 
suited  to  our  climate,  and  is  far  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  here  than  in  Europe.  The 
Verbena  delights  in  a  sweet,  turfy  loam ; 
clayey  or  sandy  soils  should  b*^  avoided  in  the 
selection  of  the  bed. 

Verbena  Oil  Plant.    A  name  given  to  Andro- 
pipgon  SchcBniinlhus. 

Verbena.      Sand.      A  cotum(m  name  for  Abro- 
nia. 

Verbena. 
dora. 


Sweet  Scented.     See  Aloynia  citrio- 


Verbena'ceae.  A  natural  order  of  trees,  shrubs 
or  herbs,  widely  scattered  over  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  especially  abundant  in 
soulh  temi>erate  regions,  a  tew  genera  only 
being  found  in  Europe,  northern  Asia  and 
North  America.  T«jak,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant timbers  in  the  world,  is  the  wood  of 
Tectona  grandia.  The  well-known  Lemcm 
Verbena,  Alofff*ia  {Lippia)  cilrioidora,  and  sev- 
eral species  of  Lantatm  are  us<»d  as  Tea.  The 
order  is  distributed  into  over  fifty  genera  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  species.  Cterodendrou, 
Lnntanut  Verbena  and  VUex  are  good  exam- 
ples. 

Verbesi'na.  Crown  Beard.  Altered  from  Ver- 
bena, which  some  of  tlie  species  are  supposed 
to  resemble.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoHita'.. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  pen'unial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  West  Indies,  California, 
Texas  and  Mexico.  V.  encelioUleM  is  a  showy, 
half-hardy  species,  one  to  two  feet  high,  with 
broad  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  V.  gigantea, 
an  ornamental  shrub  from  Jamaica,  about  six 
feet  high,  forms,  when  young,  a  very  pleasing 
plant  for  decorative  purposes,  its  round,  green 
stems  being  covered  with  large,  winged,  pin- 
nate leaves  of  a  glistening,  delicate  green 
color  and  very  elegant  outline.  V.  pinnatifida 
is  a  roughish,  half-shrubby  species,  with  a 
winged  stem  and  woolly,  oval  leaves  with 
IoUhI  or  toothed  margins.  They  may  be  in- 
creased by  seeds  or  divisions;  the  shrubby 
species  by  cuttings.    Hyn.  Ximeneaia, 

Verei'a.     A  synonym  of  Kalanchoe. 

Vennicular.  •  - Worm-»hap«d. 

Vernal.    Appearing  in  spring. 
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Vemal-OraBS.  The  common  name  for  Anihoj^ 
anikum  odoratum. 

Vernation.  The  arrangement  of  leaves  in  a 
bud. 

Vemicose.  Covered  with  natural  varnish ;  ap- 
pearing as  if  varnished. 

Vemo'nia.  Iron  Weed.  Named  in  lionor  of 
William  Vernon,  a  l^tanical  traveler  in  North 
America.     Nat.  Onl.  ComposUa, 

A  very  large  genus  of  herbs  or  shrubs^ 
chiefly  tropieal,  but  found  most  copiously  in 
th(»  warmer  parts  of  America.  V.  Xorehora- 
ceuHiH  is  common  on  low  grounds  near  thi* 
coast,  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  ami  with  V. 
fanriculnta  on  the  prairies  and  river-lwnks  In 
the  Western  States,  Ohio  to  Wisconsin  and 
S(mthward. 

Vero'nica.  Si>eedwell.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  doubtful ;  perhaps  the  flower  of  St. 
Veronica.     Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariacea. 

An  extensive  genus  of,  for  the  most  part, 
hardy  ornamental  plants,  well  adapted  for  the 
borders  of  the  flower  garden.    Their  stature 
varies  from  creeping  plants  to  others  three  or 
four  feet  high.    The  prevailing  color  Is  blue, 
though  white,  pink,  red  and  purple  are  found 
among  them.    The  green-house  species  are 
j       most  generally  shrubby  and  deserve  atten- 
'       tlon,  being  easy  to  grow  and  flower,  and  they 
are  handsome  in  foliage,  habit  and  inflores- 
cence.   This  class  delights  In  a  mixture  of 
leaf  mould  and  loam,  an<l  with  plenty  of  root- 
room  speedily  make  flne  specimens.   The  sih»- 
cies  usually  met  in  the  green-house  are  ironi 
!       New  South  Wales.      The  hardy,  herba^Hjous 
'       sp«»cie8  are  distributed   throughout  the  tem- 
perate   H'giona    of    both     continents.       The 
shrubby  kinds  are  generally  increased  by  cut 
tings;  the  herbaceous  or  annual  soils  by  di- 
vision or  by  seeds. 

Verrucose.  Warty;  covered  with  wart-like, 
sessile  elevations. 

Versatile.  Turning  freely  on  its  support,  swing- 
I       ing  to  and  fro.    ^ 

I  Verschafie'ltia.     Named  in  honor  of  AinbroniHA 
\       VerHchafelt,  a  nurseryman  of  Ghent,  who  wrote 
I       a  work  on  Camellias  in   1848.     Nat.  Ord.  PW- 
inacetE. 

V.  Hplendida,  the  only  recognized  species, 
was  introduced  from  the  Seychelie  Islands  in 
1864.  It  is  a  very  handsome  stove  house 
species  with  cuneate-obovate,  deeply-Incised 
leaves,  three  to  five  feet  long.  The  stem  is 
six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  with 
the  leaf-sheaths  and  petioles  very  spiny  when 
young.  It  is  known  in  cultivation  as  Regdia 
maffttifica,  R.  majestica  and  R.  princepe. 

Vertex.    The  apex  of  an  organ. 

Verticillate.    Arranged  in  whorls. 

Vertico'rdia.  Juniper  Myrtle.  From  verio,  to 
turn,  and  cor,  cordis,  a  heart ;  a  title  of  Venus, 
to  whom  the  Myrtle  was  saored.  Nat.  Ord. 
MyrtacecB. 

A  genus  of  green-house  shrubs,  much  re-> 
sembllng  the  Heaths  or  DIosmas,  natives  of 
Australia.  They  are  of  easy  culture  in  a  com- 
post of  sandy  loam  and  leaf-mould,  and  sr» 
readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  half- 
ripened  shoots. 
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Vervan.     S*m»  Vcrbfmt, 

Biutj  Aim*ricJia.      Vtrltemi  hiMiitia. 

Iluckv  Mq  nil  tain-     Verbtna  tnunkina  {V,  Au- 
bieUa). 
Veedca'iia.    Prom  v€sica,  a  bliiddor  or  bliBter; 

ttlludhig  to  the  inllntiid  pody.    Nat*  Ord.  Oru- 

A  goQU8  of  about  twenty  epecies  of  annual 
or  ptTenniaJ  herbs*  natives  of  North  America, 
Eumpe,  Asia  and  the  Andes.  A  ft>w  spociet* 
are  worthy  ol  eiiltiviiituii,  tho  others  tolng 
fttmggly  and  vve«^dy  ib  appcarariee.  Tlio  beet 
kitown  are  T.  gra^ca  and  V,  ulrtatlata^  which 
have  bciih  Wen  U*ng  in  cultivation  and  Hour- 
ibh  on  diy,  Bunny  parts  of  tlie  rock-garden  in 
^hyish  soil.  They  are  easily  increased  by 
seods. 

Vesicle.    A  small  bladder  or  air  oarlty. 

Veaiciilar,  Veaiculoae.     IiiflQted,  bladdery. 

Teali'agia,  Nann^d  after  John  Vealing,  once 
Frofessor  of  Boiaiiy  at  Padua.  Nat.  Ord. 
Coviposiim. 

A  small  getius  of  tropical  African  annuali* 
with  yclUnv  Jl M we r  heads.  AerDrdiiijNT  to  Ben- 
thuni  and  Hookei*.  Guizotia  is  the  proj^H-r  name 
of  this  genus. 

Vespertine.  Appearing  or  expanding  early  in 
I  lie  evening. 

Vespu'ccia.  Commemorative  of  ^fnm<;o  Ves- 
pucci,    Nat,  Ord.  AliHmacetP, 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  planta*  natives  of 
tropieal  South  Aminica.  IJmnoeharis  Hum- 
boUitii  ha«  been  r**ferrefi  U\  this  geiiu^,  bui  is 
nt>\v  pbiccil  by  Bentham  and  Hooker  under 
HfffttoeLei^  an  H,  CommfTHoni, 

Ve'stla.  ChlliiJUi  Box  Thorn.  Named  In  honor 
of  L,  a  d€  Ve^t.  FrofesBor  at  Grfitae,  I77ti- 
IblO.     Nat.  Ord.  SohtrmcefB, 

V.  lyciinden,  tlie  only  described  spci^les,  \b 
an  interesting,  erect,  branching,  green-iiouse 
Bhruli,  with  yellow  (lowers,  pendulouH  fmrii 
the  tipH  of  111*'  branches.  It  wfts  liitriMluced 
from  uhlli  ia  1^15,  and  is  propagated  by  cut- 
tings. 

Vetch.  The  common  name  for  the  genua  Vida, 
Bui^iard  av  Bladder.    The  genua  Fhaca, 
Bitter.    See  Orobim. 
Bitter  Black.     Ervitm  Ervilia, 
B«sh.     Vieia  aepium. 
Chickling.      A  common    name    for  Lothyrm 

BOiWfW, 

Common.     Vwin  mUii'tt. 

Crown.    A  popular  name  for  the  geDttS  Ooro* 

nilia, 
Horte-ahoe.     Hippocrepit*  comosa, 
Indian,     Errntn  diMfH-mmtttn, 
Kidney.     Anthyllin  vnlneraria. 
Liquorice.     A  common  name  for  AatraQakiB 

glffctfiffuflUiH, 
Milk-     Bt*e  A>*(r(ttfnlii». 
Tufted*      V*icia  Cnwca. 
Wood.     Vicia  Hyhatica  and  V.  Americana, 
Yellow-flowered.     View  luUa. 
VetchJln^.     Meiidow.     Lalhyrvs  Nia^olia. 
Pe4i .     I^atk  t/ruM  pimform  w, 
YellowdlowerecL    lAdhtprws  Apkacn. 
Vibn'iDum,     Arrow-wood,  LaaruM  in  us.    From 
r»ro,  to  lie,  because  c»f  th<'  pliability  of  boma 
of  tlie  braTiche^.     Nat.  Old.  Otprifolinceir, 

An  extensive  genus  of  ornament^  Biiriibs, 
generally  with  terminal  corymi>8  of  white 
flowera*    One  of  the  best  kuuwu  B}>eclea  la 
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V,  h'niw,  popularly  known  aa  Laurusi  Inus,  an 
evergreen  butih  or  low  shrub,  with  white 
llowers  that  itre  rose-oobuvd  in  the  bud.  It  is 
a  desirable  house  plant  t^when  it  can  be  kept 
at  a  low  temperature),  as  it  is  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion and  keeps  in  liower  nearly  t lie  whole  win- 
tor.  It  thrivctt  llnely  in  the  Bouthern  States^ 
planted  in  the  open  border.  V.  Lentatjo^  a 
native  speciei^,  common  from  Maine  to  Georgia, 
is  a  very  handsome,  low-growing  tree,  and  well 
worth  a  plac^e  on  the  lawn.  Its  rich  green  foli- 
age and  profusion  of  tlowers  in  spring,  and  its 
numerous  clusters  of  fruit  and  richly-colored 
foiiiige  in  autumn,  enhance  its  value  as  an 
arnajnentnl  tree.  This  is  eotumonly  known  as 
bweet  Viburnum  or  Sheep  Berry.  The  Way- 
faring Tree  or  Uobbie-bui^h  {W  lantanoidcM)  la 
another  interesting  snudi  tree ;  and  V.  cofmi- 
fotium  is  a  beautiful  species  from  Nepal.  The 
jiioiat  interesting  kind  of  Viburnum  grown  in 
snnill  gardens  Is,  however,  the  Gueldres,  or 
Guelder  E<>se,  or  Bnowbail  Tree,  V.  oputus. 
This  is  a  deeiduous  slirul>,  found  In  Europe 
and  Asia,  as  well  as  plentifully  in  this  country 
northward,  and  southward  along  the  Aliegha- 
iiies.  The  sterile  variety  of  this  sp^^cies  (var, 
Hteritis,  the  Hnowball  TreeJ  may  be  found  in 
every  Bhrubi>ei-y,  and,  though  so  common,  Id 
still  amung  the  N>st  of  all  shrubs.  In  a  wild 
state  itK  principal  bea\ity  lies  in  its  bright  red 
lR*rries.  which  are  edibl*.',  and  are  used  us  a  sub- 
stitute for  Cranberries,  whenee  It^  eounnon 
n  am  e,  Crii  nl>e  r ry  Tree  >  V.  pliaU nm^  f  rti m  N  ort  h 
Cliina,  is  a  nmst  beautifui  hardy  speeies,  and  of 
iM.'tter  battit  than  tlie  preceding.  It  is  n  dwarf- 
jspreading  busii,  with  deeply  wrinkleti  f(jiirige. 
In  summer  eveiy  bnmch  is  wreathed  with 
clusters  of  snow-white,  sterile  tlowertt,  hirger 
and  whiter  than  those  of  tlie  common  Bnow- 
t^ail  Tree,  It  lik«'s  a  warm,  aheitered  situa- 
tion, and  is  a  slirub  of  the  hlgliLtst  merit. 
Most  of  the  Viburnums  are  hardy.  They  are 
generally  propugateil  by  layers,  but  cuttings 
will  strike  freely  if  kept  moist,  and  in  a  slmdy 
situation.  When  transplanted,  tho  evergreen 
6i>ecies  should  be  removed  In  October  or 
November,  as  they  have  few  fibrous  roots, 
and  are  very  apt  to  be  killed  by  a  continuance 
of  dry  wetither  if  they  are  transplanted  In 
spring. 

Vi'da.  V«teh-  Tare.  Fro/n  vinckt,  to  bind 
togethnr;  referring  to  the  claaplng  tendrils. 
NaL  OnJ.  LrgumtnottiF. 

A  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  elimbing 
annuals  and  herbm-eouselimhing  pen-nuials* 
Borne  are  eommon  weeds,  while  otiiers  are 
grown  for  food  for  all  kinds  of  cattle.  V  faba 
(syn.  Fdha  luilgariM},  the  English  or  Broad 
Windsor  Bean,  and  more  partlculttrly  ita 
vaiiety,  I'.  /.  cipHt*a,  tlie  Hoi-se  Benn,  are 
largely  grown  in  Europe  for  this  purpotM5* 
They  are  mt^stly  natives  of  Eurt»p4j.  a  few  sj>e- 
cies  only  Ixjing  found  in  this  country.  The 
ornamental  species  are  generally  pretty  climb- 
ing plants,  withpurpllsii  flowers;  Bome  of  the 
kinds,  liowever,  have  white,  sc»me  pink, others 
blue,  and  others  pale  yellow  flowers.  All  the 
kinds  grow  freely,  though  they  thrlvi'  b<.*8t 
when  the  Koil  Is  deei»  nnd  sandy.  Th*'y  are 
propagate*!  t>y  seeds  or  division  of  the   roots* 

VictO'ria.  Named  In  honor  of  Q*u^n  Vicforidof 
Great  Britain*     Nat.  Oni.  Nj/mpktrimr. 

A  magniOcent  genus  of  plants,  «'insistlngof 
one  bpeclea,  as  some  tltiiik,  or  three  i»i)eeied| 
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aooording  to  others.  Dn  Miisters,  in  the 
**Trea8iirj'  of  Botany',''  spoakiiig  of  these 
noble  plants,  sny»:  **They  are  aqua  tie 
plants,  with  thicii*  fleshy  root-stocks,  marked 
ivith  tlie  scars  of  Tormt^r  leaveSi  and  sending 
upward  numerous  long;  cylindrical  leaf-stalks, 
which  are  traversed  tn  the  Interior  by  several 
alr-canalH,  the  larger  of  them  arranged  with 
maeli  regularity,  and  are  thickly  covered  oD 
the  outside  by  stont  ronlcal  prickles.  These 
prickles  have  sjiira!  vecitielt^  and  a  bmall  cavity 
in  their  interior,  openiug  by  a  little  pore  at 
the  top.  From  the  12 rider  surfa*]!e  of  the  base 
of  the  ieaf-8 talks  numerous  adventitious  roots 
are  given  out.  The  blade  of  tiie  leaf  is  pel- 
tate, eireular  iu  outline,  and  when  fully 
developed  is  from  six  to  tvv*^lve  feet  in  diam- 
eter, its  mar^jin  uniformly  turned  ii|iward  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  thret^  iiiehes,  so  tliat  the  , 
loaves,  when  hoatlng,  have  the  appearance  of 
so  many  large,  shallow  trays.  The  upper  sur- 
face of  I  he  leaf  is  of  a  rieh  ^':reen  color,  and 
studded  with  little  bosfi-liki>  prominences. 
The  lower  surface  is  of  a  deep  piirplt^  or  violet 
hue,  and  traversed  hy  stnenU  \eiy  promim^ni 
nerves,  which  radiate  from  the  centr<'  to  the 
margin  of  th*»  Inaf,  and  are  coimceted  one 
with  another  l*y  smaller  nerves  running  trans- 
verhcly,  so  Uurt  the  whole  of  the  under  t-ur- 
faee  is  divided  by  compiiitmenls  into  a  num- 
ber of  irregularly  quadrangular  space's  or  eel  Is* 
The  nerves  them  solves  av*^  permeated  by  air 
eanais,  and  covered  by  strong  spines.  Thus 
the  enormous  leaves  are  well  adapted  to  float 
on  the  water:  and  the  extent  of  surface 
exposed  is  so  great  that  a  considerable  weight 
can  bo  supported  without  submerging  them. 
Even  a  child  of  twelve  years  of  age  may  be 
borne  up,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of  flif^t 
plaining  on  the  U^afasmall  piece  of  board,  to 
prevent  the  (et^t  frt>m  tearing  and  slipping? 
through  its  surface.  The  IJower-stalk  has  a 
Bimilar  outward  appearimce  to  that  of  the  leaf, 
but  is  8tout43r,  and  its  air  entuils  are  arranged 
in  a  difrerent  mntmer.  The  llower  bud  beftjre 
expansion  iri  pear-shaped.  The  calyx  is 
adherent  below  to  the  ovary,  and  is  here  cov- 
ered with  prickles;  its  lijnb,  liowever,  is  des- 
titute of  these  appendages,  and  is  divided  into 
four  ovate  deciduous  sepals,  of  a  rich  purple 
tint  oxternaUy,  and  whitish  inteniaily.  The 
petals  are  very  numerous,  in  several  rows, 
and  (as  in  our  common  Water  Lily)  exhibit  tu 
gradual  transition  in  their  form  to  tJnit  of  the 
stamens^  bo  that  it  is  somewhat  dilllcult  in  ail 
cases  to  decide  where  the  one  set  of  parts 
ceai*es  and  the  others  i>egin.  The  outer  pi3tals 
are  rather  larger  than  llio  sepals  or  lobes  of 
the  calyx,  oblong,  ci»ncave  and  white,  the 
inner  ones  gradually  becoming  narrower,  moi-o 
pointed,  and  of  a  b<*autiful  deep  i*ose  color* 
When  fullv  expanded  the  outer  petals  are  bent 
downward,  while  the  central  rort<*-eolored 
ones,  with  the  stament*,  n^nmln  erect;  and 
thus  a  noble  appearance  is  presented,  as  of  a 
central  rose-colored  crown  supported  by  a 
series  of  pure  white  and  most  gracefully 
curved  petals.  The  stamr^ns  are  numerous,  the 
outer  ones  somewhat  lance-shaped,  gracefully 
curved,  of  a  fine  rose-color,  and  having  two 
linear  anther  cells  on  the  inner  face,  near,  but 
not  quite  extending  to  the  \o[u  Within  these 
fertile  stamens  are  other  st«3rne  ones,  smaller 
in  size,  less  highly  colored,  arching  over  th"^ 
stigmas,  to  which  they  approximate  also  in 
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color  and  form.  The  o^^ary  Is  adherent  to  the 
calyx  tube,  somewhat  globular  or  top-shaped, 
its  uptH?r  portion  hollowed  like  a  cup,  and  pre- 
senting in  the  centre  a  little  roundtMl  or  con- 
ical knob.  Along  the  upf>er  margin  of  the  cup 
are  phiced  the  stigmas,  Ueshy,  ^loiuted  l>odiea, 
somewhat  ilattenod  at  the  sides  and  bent  in 
the  middle,  so  that  their  points  project  over 
the  cup  toward  the  centre.  Each  istigma  has 
a  prominent  line  along  its  upp4.»r  surface,  run- 
ning down  to  the  central  knob,  which  is  thus 
the  focus  of  a  series  of  ridges,  radiating 
toward  the  stigmas.  The  interior  of  the  ovary 
contains  numerous  cavities  corresponding  ta 
the  stigmfjj^,  and  each  containing  several 
ovules.  The  fruit,  when  rip<>,  is  a  sort  of 
globular  tfrerry,  thickly  beset  with  formidable 
prickles.  The  seeds  escape  by  the  ratting  of 
the  outer  portions  of  the  fruit.  These  noble 
plants  inhabit  the  tranquil  rlvei^s  of  South 
America,  especially  those  which  ari3  tributary 
to  the  Amazon.  They  difTer  in  the  size  of  the 
seeds  and  other  particulars;  itut  when  it  \& 
remembered  how  vadabie  a(|uatie  plants  are, 
it  is  better,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  con- 
sider them  as  forms  of  one  ratlier  than  tlis- 
tinct  species,  Generieally,  TiW&rwi  Is  moat 
nearly  allied  to  Eitnjide,  but  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  deciduous  sepals,  hy  tkie  gradual  tian- 
fiitlon  in  tiie  for-m  of  the  petals  to  that  of  the 
stamens,  by  the  more  numerous  cavities  of 
the  ovary,  and  other  particidars.  The  leaf  of 
Eur^ale  is,  however,  an  exaet  miniature  ct»py 
iif  tliat  of  the  Victoria^  save  that  it  Is  not 
turned  up  at  the  margin. 

*'  The  earliest  traveler  who  discovered  this 
plant  was  Htenke,  In  1801.  Btuipland  subse- 
quently met  with  it;  but  M.  D't^rbigny  was 
the  first  to  send  home  speeiruens  to  Paris  in 
1 828 .  They  w  e  re ,  1 1  o w 0  ve  r ,  negle c t  ed  o r  o ver- 
looked.  In  a  work  published  some  few  years 
after  this  time,  M.  D'Orbigny  mentions  having 
discovered  the  plant  in  the  River  Parana  in 
(ruiana.  It  was  knosvn,  he  says,  to  the  nattvi^s, 
by  the  name  of  Inipe.  in  allusion  to  tlie  shapi^ 
of  th<t  leaves,  which  rcBcmbles  that  of  the 
broad  dishes  used  in  tiie  c«ejntry.  The  Span- 
lards  call  the  plant  Wuter  Maize,  as  lht*y  col- 
lect the  seeds  and  eat  them  rtwasted.  In  183t 
a  German  traveler  found  it  in  some  IribtitJLries 
of  the  Anmzon;  but  it  was  not  until  the  lale 
Sir  Kobert  Schomburgk  discovered  !t  in  the 
Be r bice  Klvcr,  in  Brui^h  (tuiana,  in  llie  year 
1837,  that  public  att^Mitlon  was  drawn  to  the 
magnificent  plant."  ijir  Rolx^rt.  in  a  Ictt4*r  ta 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  thus  df?<Tl bee 
his  first  sight  of  the  plant:  **It  ^  the 

first  of  January,  1H37,  while  cont-  th 

the  dlfticultiesVhat  nature lnte^po^-.  4  m  ^^tuKr- 
ent  ways  Uj  hinder  our  progress  up  tl>e  River 
Be r bice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  part  where  the 
river  expanded  and  formed  acurrentle,ss  Imisiiu 
Some  objocton  the  southern  extremity  of  thla 
btisin  attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  unable 
to  form  aa  idea  what  it  could  be ;  Ijut,  animat- 
ing the  crew  to  increase  the  rat*3  of  * '  -  :id- 
dliug,  wo  soon  came  opposite  the  <  *h 

liad  raised  my  curiosity,  uml,  beh-  ^*^ 

table  wonder  i    All  calamities  were  ioj  1;'    t  •   1 
I  was  a  botanist,  ami  felt  myself  re^vil"       I 
There  were  gigantic  leavos,  iive  to  (^1 
across,   flat,  with    broad    brim,  lighi 
above  and  vivid  crimson  bcfT'"*   *'  u 

the  water ;  while  in  cluiracter  r- 

ful  foliage,  I  saw  luxuriant  II  -n- 
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elBtiog  of  numeroufl  jM^tals,  paselngin  alter- 
nate tints  from  pure  white  to  rose  and  piuk. 
The  siuooth  wat*fr  waft  covered  with  the 
flowers ;  arid  as  I  rowed  from  oue  tc*  tho  other 
I  always*  found  BOiuethiug  littw  to  admire/' 
In  lt*45  Mr.  BridgeB,  an  English  tiavelor, 
while  riding  along  the  River  Yacouma,  a 
triimtiiry  of  the  Mamore,  eanie  acro&s  a  large 
<!olony  of  the  Vicioria,  and  sueceeded  in  eol- 
leetirig  a  quantity  of  ripe  seeds,  whleh  lie  took 
with  him,  !5t>on  thereafter,  to  England,  Some 
of  them  he  intrusted  to  Sir  John  Paxton  at 
€hatHworth»  who  fiueceeded  in  prodiieing  the 
plunt  in  November,  1849,  and  presented  a 
flower  to  th6  Queen  at  Windsor  Castle,  where 
a  hrilUant  assemblage  met  to  admire  the  new 
and  t^eautiful  treasure. 

It  was  tirat  snceessf  ullj'  grown  and  flowered 
in  tills  country  about  1H52,  by  Mr.  Caleb  Cope, 
of  PhiladelphiUt  who  built  a  hfMiHt)  and  tank 
^xpreKsly  for  its  enlture.  Since  tlien  it  has 
been  flow<^n'd  in  many  places,  and  is  all II  one 
of  the  chief  attmrtiona  during  the  summer 
aea.son  In  the  pi  ineitml  liotanie  gardens  of 
Europ^\  Mr.  Sturtevant,  of  Bnnlentown, 
New  Jersey,  has  for  fieveral  years  lluwered 
It  witli  great  success  in  the  open  air  by  treats 
ing  it  as  a  tender  animal.  The  seeds  are 
eUrh^d  in  winter  or  early  (*pring,  in  wati^r 
kept  at  u  uniform  temperature  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  rle;xr*je8.  After  '^eruHnation  they 
4ir*^  put UmI  ond  shifted  on  as  they  require  it, 
Eitrly  in  Jun*'  tiu*y  are  plantinj  out  in  a  bed 
of  very  rifii  soil,  in  a  tank  fully  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  whieh  Is  arLifleiaUy  heatinl  until 
hot  wealtier  setH  iiL  It  proiiuoes  leaves  six 
feet  across,  t>ne  |)lant  covering  a  space  thirty 
feet  in  dmnitder;  the  tlowt^rs  are  from  twelvi^ 
to  sixteen  inches  across*  and  the  lirst  night 
they  open  tliey  are  of  a  lovely  white*  with  a 
perfume  resembling  tlmt  of  Piiieajiples,  often 
perceptible  at  a  distance  of  some  rods.  Tlie 
second  night  the  Mowers  have  changed  to 
pink  and  have  Ifi.st  their  iierfumn.  It  may  be 
gmwn  with  every  chancH  of  Bnce«^ss  in  open 
ponds  in  the  Southi-rn  SUites.  In  IHHfi  Mr. 
titurtevant  floweretl.  for  the  first  time,  acrim- 
Bon-fU*wiU'ed  Vieiwm  rt'tjia^  the  eliief  differ- 
ence of  whieh  from  tlte  type  is  its  morti 
robust  habit  and  that  the  llowers^  which  are 
also  while  the  lirst  day,  changi:  on  the  second 
day  ti>  a  deep  crimsun* 

ITlctorian  Dogrwood     Prmtranlhera  IfwiaHlhrn, 

Victorian  Hazel.     Pommkrrin  npehtla. 

Vieuaseu^xia.  Nnrecd  in  htuior  r»f  M,  r«V««- 
seux,  a  Kwis0  botunlst.     Nat,  Ord.  Irvlfu'^Hi, 

Small  bulbs  from  the  Cape  at  0*M>d  llt>pe, 
Tisaally  known  as  the  Praroi^k  frw,  on  ai-cikiint 
of  their  very  brilliant  i^twurs,  varying  from 
white  to  crimson  ritiri  |>urptc.  Thry  are  not 
hnnly  but  wid  grow  wclJ  with  partial  piot^c. 
tion,  like  most  of  the  C^ipe  bull»s.  They  are 
rapidly  increiMod  by  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1770,     Syn.  Monea, 

Vfgna.  In  memory  of  Dominic  Vigjii,  a  com* 
miudator  on  TheophraAtus,  1625.  Nat.  Ord, 
Lemtinitn^MO'. 

A  genus  of  about  thirty  species  of  trolling 
anfl  climbing  plants,  allied  to  DoHchaa,  the 
principal  distinction  being  the  yellow  Mowers 
and  cylindrical  seeii-p<*ds,  while  the  DoUvhon 
has  purple  and  white  flowers,  and  Ihttt cried 
pods.    The  genun  is  chiefly  South  American  ; 
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one  or  two  species  being  foand  in  the  Souths 
era  States.     Propagated  by  seeds. 

Vigiile'ra.  Named  after  Alexander  Viguier,  of 
Montpellier,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Poppies, 
1B14.     Nat.  Ord.  CompimiUT.. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs,  rarely 
shrubs,  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Amer- 
ica. They  resemble  the  Helianthus,  and  only 
one  or  two  are  lo  cultivation.  Harpalium 
rigidam  is  placed  under  this  genus  by  some 
botanists. 

Vl'lfa.  Rush  Grass.  Name  unexplained.  Nat. 
Ord.  GrnminacecB. 

Under  this  genus  Steudel  describes  one 
hundred  and  twwnty-tbree  species  which  have 
an  extensive  geograptiical  range,  from  Mex- 
ico through  the  southern  hemisphere  to  New 
Holland.  Some  of  tlie  annual  speeips  are 
pretty  and  are  cultivated  on  that  account. 

Villare'aia.  Named  after  Malthitu*  ViUareZy  a 
BpuniHli  botanist.     Nat.  Ord,   Oiftcaa'4p. 

A  genus  of  evergreen,  cliailiing  siirubs  or 
trees,  natives  of  tropical  Australia,  tlte  Indian 
Archipelago,  Brazil  and  Cldli.  F.  mui^foimta, 
the  only  8i>ecies  yet  lntro<Iucod,  forms  a 
showy,  evergreen,  stove-liouse  shrub,  bear- 
ing white  llowers  in  paniculate  hoatls.  Itwiis 
introduced  from  Australia  in  1870,  and  may  be 
increased  iiy  cuttings  or  by  seeds.  Byn.  Ci'f- 
ro  nulla. 

ViUa'rsia.  Named  in  honor  of  D.  Villars,  a 
famoJis  French  iMdanisi.      Nat,  Ord,  Oenlio- 

A  small  genus  of  aquatic  plants  ami  herba* 
oei>us  peremuals.  The  flowers  are  in  axillary 
clusters  or  terminal  panicles,  and  mostly  of  a 
ye  1 1  o  w  CO  I  o  r,  V'.  nifrnphwo  hlpH,  a  1 1  atl  v  e  o  f  E 1 1  g- 
laniJ,  and  one  of  the  finest  species.  Is  anaqiin- 
tic  of  easy  culture,  und  well  adapted  for  the 
aquarium. 

Vtllose.  ViUous.  Shiiggy :  covered  with  soft, 
close,  loose,  long  Imir 

Vilmori'nia.  Named  after  P.  L.  Vilmorin,  a 
famous  French  cultivator,  who  wrote  on  Legu- 
minous plants,  1825,  Nat.  Urd.  Lt^uminoHtr. 
A  small  germs  of  erect,  stove-house  shrubs, 
natives  of  Ban  lUuidn^o.  V.  mtdUftora,  tin* 
only  introduced  speries,  Is  sometimeti  found 
under  the  luinie  of  CUtnria  mnttijlora. 

Vimina'ria.      Australian  Rush  Broom,    Victo- 
rian Swamp  Oak.     From  r>/ric?i,  a  twig;    the 
*appearanc«^  of  the  siwxdes  Is  that  of  n  bundle 
vt  twigs,  being  destitute  of  leaves.    Nat.  Urd. 
L*'guminos(C, 

V,  drnudttfa.  the  only  described  speclcf;.  Is 
a  very  ihten'sfiiig  and  curiiMis  plaid,  beiu'lng 
rinmll,  cjnijige-eoiored  llowers  in  long  teradnal 
racemes.  It  is  found  generally  in  botaidcal 
collectUuis,  ami  is  pnipagated  by  ctittiugn  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots. 

Vimiueous.  Having  long,  Il<*xiblc»  shoots  or 
twigs  ;  like  many  Willows. 

Vl'nca.  Periwinkle.  (Creeping  Myrtle.  Prob* 
ably  from  tinf*»lum,  a  bund:  iu  allusion  to  the 
suitabtr'nes^  of  tlie  shools  for  maklug  bands. 
Nut.  t)r<l.  ApoctftHimt, 

A  well-known  gomjs  of  hardy,  herbaeoous. 
evergreen,  trailing  plants,  and  green -hou*»e, 
iow-growlng,  woody  herbs.  V.  major  and 
r.  minor  are  rospectlvety  the  Large  li^aved 
Periwinkle  and  the  Common  Periwinkle,  known 
in  ciunmon  cidtivatittn  as  Myrtles.  They  are 
natives  of  Europe  and  have  long  been  in  cul- 
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tivatlon.  They  are  much  used  in  cemeteries 
for  covering  graves,  the  deep  green  of  the 
leaves  contrasting  with  the  delicate  blue  flow- 
ei-s.  There  are  varieties  with  gold  and  silver- 
edged  leaves,  not  quite  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States,  but  considerably  grown  for  basket 
plants  and  conservatory  decoration.  V.  rosea^ 
the  Madagascar  Periwinkle  or  Old  Maid,  is  a 
beautiful  green-house  plant  with  rose-colored 
flowers.  This  species  and  its  varieties,  one 
with  pure  white  flowers,  the  other  white  with 
a  crimson  eye,  grow  from  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  high,  and  are  completely  covered  with 
flowers  the  entire  summer.  They  do  quite  as 
well  planted  in  the  open  border  as  when 
grown  in  the  green-house.  They  were  intro- 
duced from  the  East  Indies  in  1758,  and  are, 
consequently,  tender,  requiring  nearly  as 
high  a  temperature  as  Coleus  or  Bouvardia. 
Tliese  plants  may.  be  grown  from  cuttings  or 
from  seed,  the  latter  bring  preferable.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  In  the  hot-house  or  hot- 
bed about  the  flrst  of  January,  in  an  average 
temperature  of  not  less  than  70^,  and  grown 
on  in  the  same  manner,  and  planted  in  the 
flower-garden  at  the  same  time  as  other 
tender-bedding  plants.  Planted  eighteen 
inches  apart  each  way,  ihoy  completely 
cover  the  ground.    Syn.  CcUharanthus. 

Vinceto'zicuni.  From  rincere,  to  conquer,  and 
toxicuni,  poison  ;  in  allusion  to  suppoHed  anti- 
dotal powers.     Nat.  Ord.  AsclepiculacecB. 

A  genus  of  erect  or  twining  perennial  herbs 
or  sub-shrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  warm 
regions,  but  rare  in  the  tropics.  The  culti- 
vated varieties  are  all  hardy,  and  are  best 
known  as  Cynanchum, 

Vine.    Any  trailing  or  climbing  stem. 
Alleghany.    See  Adlumia  cirrhosa. 
Australian.     VUis  hypogUmca  and  V,  acetoaa. 
Balloon.    See  CardioHpermum. 
G)ndor.     Gonobolus  Cundurango. 
Currant.     VUis  vinifera  var.  CorirUhituM. 
Cypress.    See  QiiamoclU  vxdgaris. 
Elephant's.     CisanH  lat\foUa. 
Fragrant  Wild.     VUis  riparia. 
Glory.     The  genus  Clianthus. 
Golden.     Stigmaphyllon  cUiatum, 
Granadilla.     Passiflora  quadrangularia. 
Grape.     The  varieties  of  VUis  vinifera^  V.  Lab- 

rtisca,  V.  vulpina,  ete. 
Grape-flower.    The  genus  Wistaria. 
Hedge.     Clematis  VUalba  and  C.  V^irginiana. 
Kangaroo,  or  Kankuru.     Cisstis  Anturtica. 
Madeira.     Boussingaultia  Basseloides. 
Maple.     Menispermum  Canadense. 
Matrimony.     Lycium  v^tdgare. 
Milk.      A  name  sometimes  used  for  Periploca 

grcp^a. 
Of  Sodom.      Supposed  to  be  the  Colocynth, 

Citrullus  Colocynthis. 
Pepper.     Ampelopsis  bipinnata. 
Pipe.     Aristolochui  Sipho. 
Poison.     Rhus  toxicodendron. 
Potato.  A  common  muim  for  IpomoMpanduraia. 
Silk.    Periploca  graxa. 
Silver.     A  popular  name  for  Scindapsxis  argy- 

rem. 
Silver  of  the  West  Indies.     Pothos  argyrasa. 
Smilax.     See  Myrsiphyllum. 
Scjuaw.     MUcheila  repens. 
Strainer.     Luffa  anttangtda. 
Variegated.   VUis  {  Osauh)  het^rophilla  variegata. 
Wild- wood.     Ampelopsis  quinquefolia. 
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Vinealis.    Growing  wild  in  vineyards. 

Vinegar  Tree.    Rkus  iipkyna  and  Rhua  glabra. 

Viola'oeae.  A  natural  order  consisting  of  herbs 
and  shrubs,  usually  with  alternate  and  simple 
leaves,  furnished  with  stipules  and  axillary 
flowers,  either  solitary  or  in  cymes,  racemes 
or  panicles.  The  flowers  are  often  large  and 
showy,  and  the  capsule  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  genera  opens  in  three  very  elastic 
valves.  Thc^re  are  between  two  and  three 
hundred  species  known,  and  over  twenty  gen- 
era dispersed  over  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Many  of  the  species  are  well  known 
in  cultivation. 

Violet.    See  Viola, 

Adder's.     Goodyera  pubeacena, 

Bird's-foot.     Viola  pedaia. 

Bog.    The  genus  Pinffuicula. 

Cape.    lonidium  Capense. 

Corn.     Specular ia  kybrida. 

Dame's.    Hesperis  matronalia. 

Dog's-Tooth.    Erythronium  Dena-^ania, 

Dog's-Tooth.  American.  Erytkronium  AmeK- 
canum. 

False.    Dalibarda  repens.    . 

Fringed.    The  genus  Tnyaanoiua. 

Green.    See  Solea. 

Mercury's.  An  old  name  for  Campanula  Me- 
dium. 

Neapolitan.     Viola  odorala  var.  paUida  plena. 

New  Holland.    Erpetion  rtniforme. 

Pyrenean.     Viola  comuta. 

Rouen.     Viola  Roihomagensis. 

Russian.     Viola  suaris. 

Siberian.     Viola  uniflora. 

Spurless.    The  genus  Erpetion. 

Spurred.     Viola  c*tlcarata. 

Tooth.     Dentaria  btUbifera. 

Water.    Hottonia  palustris  and  H.  inJlcUa. 

Violet  Wood  or  Myall  Wood,  of  Australia. 

Acacia  liomalophylla. 
Of  Brazil.    Supposed  to  be  a  species  of  Trip- 

tolomosa. 
Of  Guiana.    Andira  violacea. 

Vio'la.  Violet,  Heai-t's-ease,  Pansy.  The  old 
Latin  name  used  by  Virgil,  etc.,  similar  to  the 
Greek  Ion.    Nat.  Ord.  Violacea, 

This  genus  consists  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  flfty  species,  indigenous  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia,  China  and  Japan. 
Some  of  the  species  occupy  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  flower  gard(*n  and  the  commercial 
green-house.  The  genus  includes  V.  odoroia, 
the  well-known  hardy  English  Violet,  and  its 
many  varieties,  so  common  in  cultivation. 
This  species,  by  common  consent  called  Eng- 
lish Violet,  is  indigenous  throughout  Europe, 
parts  of  Asia,  China  and  Japan.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  Violet  of  the  ancients,  as  it  is 
correctly  described  by  Dioscorides,  who  rec- 
ommends it  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  as  well 
as  for  its  fragrance  and  beauty.  Of  this  species 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  of  these  some 
are  white,  some  blue,  some  purple,  light  and 
dark,  and  both  single  and  double.  The  most 
interesting  and  the  most  generally  cultivated 
are  the  Neapolitan  and  Russian  Violets,  and 
of  each  of  these  there  are  varieties  with 
distinctive  names.  The  Russian  Violets  are 
credited  to  the  species  V.  awivia  by  some 
writ<*rs;  Loudon,  however,  says  they  are 
varieties  of  V.  odorata.  Of  the  double  kinds 
the  Neapolitan  (light  blue),  and  Maria  Louise 
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(cl&rk  blue),  are  tho  varlotios  most  gen- 
erally  ciiltivaled.  Swaiiloy  White,  and  bov- 
eral  other  double  whitt>  varietN*^,  ara  also 
cultivated,  and  are  prlzfil  luora  fur  tlielr 
anomaly  than  for  their  intrjnsle  beauty.  Mad, 
Millet,  a  do u hie  md  or  earininc -co hired  va- 
riety, is  also  grown  to  soaie  ext*3nt,  onaeeoiml 
of  its  novel  and  unex [Mooted  color.  Of  the 
Blngle  sorts  the  Bubsian,  Schonbrunn,  and 
the  Czar  are  the  bi^st.  Tht^y  are  grown  in 
frames  and  in  green-houses  with  and  witlKtut 
fLrti0oiai  heat.  Formerly  they  were  more 
grown  in  eold  frames  than  in  grcen-houaes, 
but  many  of  the  growei's  liavo  abandiined 
frames,  and  grow  them  in  email  houBes,  giving 
only  BuMcient  boat  t<i  proteet  Uw  plants  from 
fro&t.  Some  grow  them  in  pois.  while  others 
plant  them  out  on  the  bench ;  each  way  haa 
Its  earneBt  ad\'oeates,  and  either  way  will 
give  good  flowers,  largely  hi  proportion  to  the 
core  given  ;  and  there  is  no  ]thmt  grown  that 
ret|uires  more^  or  will  usually  better  repay 
that  which  Is  given.  The  essenthil  in  Violet 
culture  is  a  strong  calearemis  soil,  one  that 
will  retain  moisture  with*mt  becoming  sod- 
I'dened ;  a  low  temperature  (not  to  exceed  40*^ 
at  night,  or  60"^  during  the  day,  ventilating 
whenever  j)rticticnble)  without  bottom  heat, 
the  Mater  applied  without  wetting  the  foliage, 
■  and  the  [tlants  kept  clean  from  deeayed  leaves 
I  anil  runners.  With  these  atteDtions,  failures 
In  Violet  cnlture  will  be  rare,  without  them 
8UCC0B8  will  be  ei|ually  rare.  Of  late  years, 
In  all  sections  of  tlie  country,  the  Violet  has 
been  subject  to  a  disease,  a  spotting  and  yeU 
Jowing  of  the  leaves,  which  has  been  eoiu- 
plet^^'Iy destructive  iuagrealmaiorlty  of  casi'S. 
The  cause  of  tliis  1  Ix^licve  to  be  fn»Tu  the 
Barae  source  as  that  ulTecLing  the  llo-i%  Car- 
I  nation,  and  many  other  kinds  of  planis  usetl 
for  forcing  in  winter,  namely,  th.t  the  eon- 
tinned  hlglit^'mperature  neceHsaiy  to  produce 
flowei-s  is  etinlrary  to  what  the  nature  of  these 
plants  demands — a  season  of  rest  in  winter; 
this  IndjitJ  in  part  denied  thein*  the  plants  are 
weakened  in  vitality  and  etuise(|uently  become 
mora  or  less  a  lyrej  to  (iistsLse.  To  avert  that 
as  much  as  possible,  cuttings  should  b*'  taken 
from  the  rumiers  of  the  Violets  In  U' to  her, 
roi>ted  and  k(;i)t  In  cold  frames  over  winter, 
I  which  gives  them  tlie  necessary  s**ason  of 
(feet,  and  plant^'d  out  at  one  foot  apart  each 
ray  as  soon  ns  the  ground  is  ilry  enough  to 
rork  inf>pring;  by  mldeummer  tiiey  will  have 
^etarted  to  grow  freely,  from  that  time  until 
tht?  middle  of  SeptemlM^r  be  careful  that  all 
runners  are  pinched  off,  su  tliat  the  whole 
force  of  the  root  can  be  used  tf3  form  the 
crowns  f<»r  flow«'ring.  exactly  as  Strawberry 
runnins  are  pinched  olT  t^  produce  fruit.  Tlie 
plants  tluis  pr«'[uire(l  for  llowering  ahont  the 
end  of  September  are  dug  up  with  t>alls  and 
potted  In  seven  or  eight-inch  pots,  or  planted 
Iti  five  or  six  inches  of  soil  In  the  benches  of 
the  green-house  at  a  fo*>t  apart.  Shade  and 
wttU»r  for  a  few  days  until  they  have  made 
.young  roots,  afb^r  which  gi%e  all  the  ventila- 
Jtion  possible  until  Kovember,  The  mmierous 
'  Iveautirul  vai'ieties  of  *' bedding  Violets"  so 
much  used  and  admired  In  Britain,  where 
they  flower  prt>fuscly  all  summer,  originated 
in  a  cross  t>otw6en  Ftola  comuta,  a  native  of 
Switzerland  and  the  Pyrene««s,  and  V.  ptfroUr- 
fiftra  iUUfa),  intro^lucedfrom  Patngoniatn  IK51* 
They  are  admirable  plants  for  spring  be<lding, 
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but,  unfortunately,  will  n(»t  Btand  our  hot, 
dry  summers,  Auitirican  travelers  in  Kurt^pe 
import  tens  of  thousands  i»f  these  annually, 
only  to  be  dirta|)pointi  d  in  finding  that  they  are 
entirely  unsuiind  to  uur  hot,  dry  atmosphere. 
There  are  several  of  our  native  species  worthy 
of  cultlvat  hm  in  the  border,  particularly  where 
there  is  considcnible  sliade  ;  the  best  of  thesa 
is  Vki^lfi  pedatn,  or  Bird's- foot  Violet,  a  speeies 
that  alM Hinds  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  nowhere  more  plentifully  than  what  is 
termed  the  Plains  of  Long  Island,  where.  In 
early  spring  may  be  seen  acres  of  ground  com- 
pletely covered  with  tiiese  mauve-ijoloretl  flow- 
ers, spadngiy  minted  with  its  varieties,  with 
pure  white,  and  light  blue  with  purple  striped 
flowers,  Thissi>ccies  ijiiproves  by eultivnti*ui, 
and  can  be  removed  fnun  its  native  home 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  failure.  An 
important  feature  is  that  it  will  grow  an^'- 
where,  in  sun  or  shade,  preferring  a  light 
sandy  soil.  In  afavorahh^  situation  the  fli  »wers 
will  be  an  inch  across,  and  produced  in  such 
abuntlance  as  to  completely  cover  the  bed. 
Where  they  can  be  used  as  a  border  plant, 
they  are  very  effective.  The  species  of  the 
greatest  importance  as  a  florist's  or  as  a  gar- 
den flower  is  V,  iricohr  (the  Pansy  or  Heart  s- 
ease,  whicli  see)»  All  of  the  species  ara 
interesting,  but  are  too  numerous  to  be  spe- 
cially noticed. 

Viper  Gourd.  A  name  given  to  Tricfumanlkes 
amjaimi. 

Viper's  B^gloss.    See  Echtum, 

Viper *»  Grass.     See  Scor&mera^ 

Virens.     Gretm. 

Virgatus.  Twiggy;  producing  many  weak 
hranclics,  slender,  straight  and  erect. 

Virgl'lia.  Lamarck  dedicated  this  genus  to 
the  puet  VirgU,  whose  ^'Oeorgics"  contain 
many  things  interesting  to  holarJists.  Nat. 
O  r d .  Lcf ;it  m  in  o»  m. 

V.  aipnt^is^  the  only  speei(*s  introduced,  is 
a  gri-^enhouhe  sluuh  with  r<»sy"pui')>le  flowers, 
Introduced  from  South  Africa  In  iTi'J.  It  is 
s*ddom  fnunil  in  cultivatlorK  The  beautiful, 
hardy  tree  known  in  eultivifcilon  u.h  \\  haen  or 
Yellow- wood  is  now  trunsferrtMl  to  dmlraatm 
as  C.  tincloria,  which  see. 

VirgtnlaB  Cowalip  or  Lungwort,  The  cona- 
mon  name  id  MertetiAin  \Arifinicn,  sometimes 
called  Ptttmotutrui  V7r</*ioVvi,  a  rather  pretty, 
herbaceous  plant,  f,>c<'asionaUy  grown  in  the 
ornamental  border,     Si^e  M^rkiiMtn, 

Virginian  Creeper,  8<m3  Ampelopi^m  quirtque- 
folia, 

Virginian  Date-Palm,    />wjAp»/ro*  Virgtmana. 

VlrglniaB  Poke,      PhiftoUwdi  dfcandni, 

VirginiaB  SUk.     PtripUjra  grcti'a, 

Virginian  Snakeroot.    AriHtoloMa  i$erpfntaria. 

Virginian  Spiderwort.     TftideitmniUt  VirginictL, 

Virginian  Stock.     8<h»  Mnlrolmia. 

Virgin's  Bower,    See  ClemntM   Vinfininnti. 

Virgin  Tree.     Samafras  Partketioxt/lon. 

Viridis.     Green. 

Visca'tia.  Bock  Lychnis.  From  vhnnm,  bird- 
lime ;  in  alluKlon  to  the  glutinous  stems  ol  the 
species.     Nat,  Ord»   CftrijophiiUucnr, 

These  are  handsome,  h*ixdy  animals,  par- 
tictilariy    V.  oculaiUf  whose  pn?tty  pink  and 
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pur[*le  fiowers  are  very  pl«?asing.  Thcj  make 
the  best  appi^araii^re  whyn  *o\vn  in  masses* 
which  may  bn  done  in  April  and  May,  to 
afford  a  display  tbroti|^h  thi*  whol»3  of  tii«*  sum- 
mer moatha.  Many  of  thu  plants  of  this 
genus  are  now  inrludt-^d  in  Lychnis^  which 
see. 

Vifloid,  Visoouft.  Clammy ;  stloky  from  u  tena- 
cious coating  or  secretion. 

Tri'acum.  Mistletoe,  From  vmcim^  hlrd*llme ; 
on  aci^ount  of  the  stieky  iiatare  of  the  ber- 
ries,    Nat.  Ord.  Lorunthaf^m. 

We  copy  from  Mrsi.  Loiidoa's  "Gardening 
for  Ladies  "  a  d»*s4;riptlDn  of  V,  album  :  •*  Thia 
curious  parasUe  can  hardly  bo  called  orna- 
mental, thxKtgh  it  may  be  somotimea  hitro- 
dtieed  with  efjfeet  to  give  an  air  of  antiquity 
to  newly-planted  pb^asure-groiinds.  It  grows 
best  on  old  ciujker^d  Apple  Trees,  but  it  may 
be  made  to  tatce  mot  on  even  a  young  tree, 
hy  prejissintf  a  berry  on  a  crack  in  the  bark, 
iind  then  tying  oUed  paper  over  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  malo  and  female  llowers  of  the 
Mistletoe  are  on  wqiarate  plants,  the  berries 
are  nc>t  always  fertile.  It  is  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Mistletoe  grows  generally 
on  the  Oak^  as  it.  is  extremely  rare  on  tiiat 
tree  In  England.  •  Dr,  Bulb  In  a  paper  in  tlin 
** Journal  of  Botany"  (ib  73),  mejUlons  only 
&even  autlientie  instant'es  of  the  growth  of 
the  Mistletoe  on  the  Oak  in  this  country' 
— Dr.  Masli*r8.  It  Is  found  most  eoram(*nly 
on  the  A]tple  and  next  on  the  Hawtliorn ;  it 
is  also  found  on  the  Lime,  tho  8ycajnore,  the 
Willow,  the  Pot>lar  and  tlie  Ash,  oitciisionally 
on  the  Clierry  and  soitietimes,  though  rarely, 
on  Pines  and  Firs.  Wlitm  the  seeds  begin  to 
grow,  ttiey  send  out  first  one  or  two  roots, 
wiiieh  ascend  for  a  short  time  and  then  turn 
back  to  the  bark,  on  which  tbey  llx  them- 
selves, like  the  sucker  of  an  insi>et.  Tlie 
other  end  afterward  detaches  Itself  from  the 
tree  and  Vihcouh's  leaves  artd  shoots.  The 
roots  itt  the  Mistletoe  descend  between  the 
bark  antl  the  young  wood,  aud  nt>  intimate 
utdoo  takes  pliic«3  betwt»en  the  old  wood  of 
the  panisite  amKits  supfiorter.  The  woo<l  of 
the  ilisLietoe  is  of  a  V(»ry  lino  pale  yellowish 
tinge,  and  it  is  as  hard  and  of  as  fine  a  graiit  j 
as  Lh»x,  which  it  gr<Mitly  n*s<»tTibies,  whih'  that  ' 
of  the  thorn  is  dark  brown."  The  never-  ^ 
lessening  d<»niand  for  the  Mistletoe  for  use  at 
the  Christmas  Holidays  in  England  ha^  of 
late  years  indueed  nurserymen  to  begin  its 
<mltivatloa  on  the  Apple,  which  is  now  done 
to  an  extent  that  kei*ps  the  '*  boughs"  at  a 
reasonable  rate.  The  English  steamei-s  often 
bring  over  a  supply  for  ChriHtnias  in  New 
York,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  arrive  in  per- 
fection, the  berries,  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  plant,  having  mostly  dropped  off.  The 
American  Mistletoe,  or  False  Mistleti>e,  is 
Fhoradendron  Jlaveacenn,  common  In  New  Jor- 
aey,  southward  and  westward,  where  it  has 
in  many  instances  prtived  destniotive  to  the 
forest  trees  upon  which  it  fastens  itself. 
Though  not  bo  ornamental  as  the  English 
Mistletoe,  it  \b  now  used  in  large  quantities 
during  the  holidays  as  a  substitute  for  It. 
Bee  Phorwiendnm,  pag^  319. 

Vramia-  Wajc-Treo.  Named  In  honor  of  3f. 
de  Visrm,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,    Nat.  Ord. 


A.  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  found  prinei- 
pally  in  tropical  America,  only  four  of  the 
species  being  found  in  western  tropical  Africa. 
They  have  four-sided  branches,  opposite,  often 
glandular,  dotti^^  entire  leaves,  and  terminal 
panicles,  or  cymes  of  yellow  or  greenish  flow- 
in^.  V.  Guian&u^ia,  a  species  found  in  Guiana, 
Brazil,  Surinam  and  Mex^ico,  furnishes  th«» 
ro«ln  known  as  American  Gamboge  or  Gutta- 
Gum. 

Vl'anea.  Named  aft»?r  a  Lisbon  merehant  named 
Vimie,  who  \sas  interested  in  botany.  Nat. 
Ord,  TerniitromiacaE, 

V,  Mocanera,  the  only  recognl2c»d  species 
(so  named  l:>y  Linnicns  on  account  of  the  fruit 
being  snppotieti  by  some  authors  to  have  been 
the  Mocan,  which  was  made  into  a  kind  of 
syrup  and  largely  employed  by  the  aboriginal 
Inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands),  is  a  gi'^eeR- 
house  shrab  with  the  habit  and  inflorescence 
of  Ettruti,  It  was  introdneed  to  cultivation  in 
1815,  and  is  propagated  by  cuttings. 

Vita'ceae.  A  small  natural  order,  nearly  allied 
to  Rhtimrtticj^fr,  difftMing  slightly  in  their  flow- 
ers, but  more  in  thtnr  habits.  With  the  ex- 
ception tjf  the  email  genus  Leeo,  they  are 
tall  climbers,  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 
structure  of  their  wood.  Besides  the  great 
genus  Viiiti,  this  order  includes  CismASf  Ampe- 
li^jf^iH,  Pterttfuntfie/*  and  Lreu, 

VitelUnua.  Dull  yellow,  jui^t  turning  to  red; 
the  cotor  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Vi'tex.  From  rjVo,  to  bind ;  in  alhision  to  the 
llexlide  branches.     Nat.  Ord,  VerbtmfUMt. 

A  genus  of  aL>out  sixty  species  of  woody 
plants,  mostly  tropical,  a  few  reaching  as  far 
north  as  the  Medlteri'nnean.  The  plants  of 
1 1ns  genus  are  very  aromatic,  and  the  leaves 
and  biirk  of  some  of  the  species  are  used 
medicinally  in  India.  V.  Afpfitm-coMiUM,  Chaste- 
tree,  with  hmg,  peLiolate,  divided  leaves  and 
l>ale  lllae  flowers,  is  perhaps  the  l»est  itnowo 
ttpecies,  having  tM^en  in  cultivation  since  1670. 
It  is  hardy  in  the  Southern  States,  F,  lr»- 
fitUtita,  the  Indian  Wild  Pepper,  intrmiuced 
from  Indhi  in  1739,  is  also  In  culUvatloiu 
They  are  easily  increased  by  cuttings. 

Vi'tis.  Vine.  From  the  C«?ltio  j/ifi*!,  pro- 
nounced vid;  signifying  the  best  of  trees. 
Witie  is  deriv4'd  from  the  Celtic  word  ^in, 
Nat.  Ord.   Vitacrcjp, 

A  large  gen  us  comprising  over  two  hundred 
species  of  climbing  plants,  of  woich  the  wt-M- 
known  Grape-vine  la  the  most  imv  j»- 

resentative.      It   ha;a    a    wide    g  al 

nmge,  but  13  principally  found  in  mr  n.-ith* 
ern  hendspherc.  the  majority  of  its  sp<M^les 
being  natives  of  tropical  and  temperate  Asia 
to  as  far  north  as  Japan  and  Nc»rth  America. 
**The  Grape-vine,  \\  vinifera^  is  a  native  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  S<»a  and 
Armenia,  Associated  with  the  Fig,  it  follows 
the  shores  of  the  Bla^'k  Bea  as  far  as  the 
Crimea.  Alpbonse  de  CandoUe  states  that  it 
grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  lowinr 
region  of  the  Caucasus;  In  the  north,  but 
more  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  that 
chain;  in  Armenia,  and  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  ho  addj$: 
*  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  historical  tes- 
timony and  that  of  botanists  that  this  waa 
the  original  country  of  the  Vine.  But  no  spe- 
cies of  Vitts  is  wild  in  Europe/  "—Treasury  of 
Botany, 
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Although  tJie  hardy  varieties  of  GrafM?8  do 
well  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country*,  there 
are  few  sectjoDB,  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  thts  Europ4?an  or  foreign  Vin»^ 
does  well  in  the  opefi  air.  For  this  reason, 
the  only  certain  mothod  of  obtaining  the^e 
fine  varietieB  in  p«rfi*t?tion  Is  by  the  use  of 
the  Cold  Grapery.  There  Is  no  atldition  to  a 
country  homo  from  which  eiifh  a  liirge 
amount  of  satlBfactlon  can  be  obtained  at  so 
email  an  otitlay  oa  from  a  Grapery  for  grow- 
ing the  different  varietie.s  of  foreign  Grapes. 
As  this  frtiit  can  be  obtained  at  a  trilling 
orlglmil  outlay,  aud  with  but  little  attentien 
in  the  cultivation  afterward,  we  will  brleny 
describe  the  methods  in  use  here,  which  are 
much  simpler  than  those  in  Europe,  from  our 
having  brighter  sunshine  during;  the  summer 
months.  As  to  the  size  and  construct  ion  of 
the  Vinery,  th<'re  arit  now  ar*^hiteets  in  evi  ry 
large  city  eomprt«Mit  to  give  plans.  Fi»r 
**arly  foroing,  or  perhaps  in  all  Grtiperii^s 
where  arLiticial  heiit  in  used,  the  ^Mean  to," 
as  it  is  called,  is  pref*'ral>le  fBW'ing  south  t^r 
hOUtheiLst,  and  wherever  there  Is  building, 
wall  or  perpendicular  rock,  this  style  can  be 
oonrttrut'teil  v».'ry  chea[»lv  ;  the  two-thirtl  Bjjan 
green-liouse  (now  considtued  the  bi*??t  miKlei 
for  rofti'-forcing)  is  more  sightly  and  will 
answer  equally  well ;  while  for  Gobi  Graperies, 
or  those  not  heated  artincialiy,  the  curvlliueiir 
or  epan-roofed  i^  the  l>i»st.  The  ♦' lean  to** 
or  **  two-third  span "  may  be  eighUien  or 
twenty  feet  wide  and  of  any  desired  length, 
giving  a  leng*h  of  rafU'r  of  from  twenty  U> 
twenty-four  feet.  Tlie  geiierai  width  for  a 
** curvilinear"  house  i-s  twenty-nve  fe<*t»  giv- 
ing about  flftt^en  f<'et  of  a  rafler  on  each  side. 

The  fonnutlon  of  liie  b<>rdt*r  in  w*ldeh  th<' 
Vini*s  lire  to  be  pliinteil  is  a  itjatter  of  the  first 
iiup<»rtftTiee;  fur  If  that  has  been  improperly 
ma(h\  all  else,  no  matter  how  weH  dune,  will 
fall  to  aeeompllBh  giH)*!  results.  The  outsitie 
border  for  the  Grii]u'ry  (and  for  Cold  Gniperb's 
that  is  all  tlmt  is  required)  nerd  not  be  mon» 
than  t>rie  and  a  imlf  feet  in  deptii :  and  the 
wiillh,  to  tj*'gin  with*  neitd  not  be  more  than 
tvn  ivi'i,  though  twenty  f<'f^t  are  none  too 
murh  for  the  ne^'essitiesof  the  roots  when  the 
Vines  have  attained  two  or  thn>e  years* 
grtiwth,  BO  that  it  is  just  as  well,  when  time 
will  permit,  to  make  tlio  bonier  of  its  full 
width  at  once.  In  forming  the  border  the 
natural  ground  shoujd  be  ex«'a\ated  to  the 
rocjulred  depth  of  eightoea  incle's,  the  bottom 
liaving  a  fall  of  at  leiL_st  half  an  inch  to  the 
foot  from  the  front  wall  of  the  Grapery  to  the 
ejttremity  of  the  border,  wle^re  a  drain  of  suf- 
fii'Ientcapaidty  must  be  ratide  to  rapidly  earry 
off  the  wat4*r.  In  our  own  practice  we  prefer 
to  cover  the  bottom  over  with  an  inch  or  tw** 
of  cement,  to  prevent  the  roots  pen*4riitlng 
Into  the  Cf-il  I  stibsuil;  tliough,  if  the  subsoil 
is  of  sand  or  gravel,  there  is  no  particular 
n*»ces*«lty  for  this.  An  ext*elb»ut  eoin|»ost  for 
the  furrnatii>n  of  the  Viae  b«»rder  is  miMlo  by 
uftifig  say  nine  parts  of  sod  taken  frcjm  the 
surface  of  any  good  pasture  land;  if  the  soli 
be  heavy,  however,  it  sliould  be  liberally 
mixed  with  lime  rubbish .  bj  iek-bats,  or  any 
material  of  that  nature,  so  that  It  does  not 
i>ec<une  too  heavy  and  sodden.  To  nine 
pnrtB  of  such  compost  one  ti'nth  part  of 
b^'oken  bonl'9  should  t>e  tluu'oughly  mixed 
through  iU     When  fllilng  tiie  excftvatlim,  at  j 
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least  rtve  Inches  should  be  allowed  for  settling ; 
so  that,  if  the  excavation  is  eighteen  inches 
deep,  the  compost  should  be  filled  In  to  a 
depth  of  twenty-two  or  twentj^threo  Inehes. 

Amateurs  planting  Graperies  commonly 
(iesire  to  start  with  Vines  that  are  two  or  three 
yeai*s'  old,  l>ut  such  as  have  had  murh  exjierb 
ence  with  sttteklng  new  Graperies,  know  that 
a  one-year-old  Vine  that  is  well  ripened,  bet- 
tvi  answers  liie  purpose  than  those  of  greaU>r 
age ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  Vine 
started  from  an  eye  in  February  or  March, 
and  plant^^d  in  June,  will  not  by  September 
jiiake  as  line  a  cane  rb  one  of  any  greater  age. 
As  such  Vines  are  not  very  easily  transport- 
able or  even  procurable  at  all  by  l)eginnei"s, 
the  best  thing  they  can  do  Is  to  procure  well- 
grown  one-year-old  Vines  and  plant  them  In 
spring,  but  not  too  early — say  May  In  this 
latitude,  or  just  when  their  buds  are  l>egln* 
jiing  to  start  if  kept,  as  they  should  have  been, 
in  acoid  place.  It  is  best  to  sliake  the  soil 
from  the  ball  of  the  young  Vlni^s  tliab  have 
lw»en  grown  in  pots,  although  tlie  disentangle- 
ment or  sprna4liug  of  the  rixit-s,  to  wliieh  so 
much  importance  is  by  some  attached,  is  of 
no  consequence.  In  planting,  the  roots  are 
set  outside,  drawing  the  t^^ps  through  the 
apertures  formed  in  the  wail,  a  little  higher 
than  the  bonier  (if  there  Is  one)  inside  th© 
iHume. 

Only  a  .single  shoot  Is  allowed  to  grow,  and 
this  is  cut  ba<'k  In  Novembi^r  or  December  tc» 
the  bottom  of  tlie  rafter,  or  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  gr'tufub  If  desirable,  a 
bnneh  or  t  wo  may  be  taken  from  eaeh  of  the 
Vines  ttie  s<'eoml  year,  although  It  wiJl  some- 
what weaken  them  to  do  tro.  It  is  therefoi'e 
preferable  to  repeat  the  same  oj^e ration  of 
growing  one  slioi^t  only  again  to  the  top  of  the 
rafter.  This  sh<^M>t  may  how  be  «  ut  l«iek  to 
say  eight  feet  fnun  the'grouml,  and  will  tids 
year  (the  third  after  planting)  give  a  good 
crop,  which  is  taken  from  the  lateral  or  8 hie 
shiHits,  still  allowing  the  main  or  leading 
shoot,  as  tjefore,  to  get  to  the  top  nf  the 
rafter:  for  the  Vine  Is  not  strong  enough  yet 
ti*  bear  fruit  tiie  whole  length  of  tlu^  vmw* 
The  fourth  year  after  phintiug  it  may  be  cut 
baek  to  vvitiiin  five  or  six  feet  of  tho  top^  and 
the  lifth  year  will  be  able  to  l>ear  a  f<dl  crop 
tlie  entire  length  of  the  nirt**r,  whicli,  in  a 
hotise  <»f  twenty-tlve  feet,  span-roofed,  will  be 
alx)ut  sixtei^n  feet  b>ngt  or  in  a  lean-to  of 
twenty  feet  wld*',  about  twerdy-flve  feel.  The 
varioly  best  lilted  Un'  thoCold  Grup^'ry  Is  the 
Blm^k  Hamburg,  In  n  htnise  re<juLrijig  twenty 
Vines  we  should  advine  twelv(?  Black  Ham- 
burg,  and  the  Imlunce  seleete<l  frrufi  tlu*  fol- 
lowing list  of  old  othJ  established  kinds: 
Royal  Museadin4',  Buckland's  Sweet-Water, 
Widte  Front l;:nan,  Trentham  Black  and 
Charles  wortii  T< >kay, 

Pridecting  tlie  Vines  In  Cold  Graperies  Is  of 
great  benelit.  About  the  simplest  way  to  do 
so  Is  to  run  a  Ixiard  along  eighteen  ln<'hes  or 
eo  from  the  front  walL  After  pruning  the 
Vines  i  which  nmy  be  done  at  any  ttnie  after 
they  drop  Uicir  leaves),  they  are  tx>  be  Uiken 
down  from  the  wires  and  laid  down  between 
this  boarding  arid  the  front  wall,  and  tbe 
space  entirely  titled  up  with  soil  or  sand. 
It  is  neeessar)-,  though,  to  walch  that 
ground  mice  do  not  get  to  the  Vines,  as 
they    might    destroy   them    by   eating   the 
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bark.  TVe  bHV«  fouiul  that  Viiios  so  eov- 
eryd  up  k+?ep  ailinirably,  ami  that  tlie  |>laiJ  is 
less  liable  to  draw  vt«rijtin  tUaii  when  tliey  are 
covered  with  straw  or  hny.  They  aro  u squally 
covered  up  about  the  middl*?  of  December, 
and  lire  not  uncoveretl  or  otherwise  disturbed 
until  the  firwt  of  May,  when  they  are  Uit«$d  up 
and  tied  to  the  wires,  which  are  one-sixteenth 
galvurdzed  iron,  and  run  acrot4»  the  raftej-B  fif- 
teen inehcB  apart  and  tlft^.-en  inches  from  the 
glass.  Th*3  training  followed  is  what  is  called 
the  •♦spur"  syeilem,  which  in  simply  to  allow 
one  cane  or  shoot  to  eaeh  Vine  (planted  three 
or  four  feet  apart)  aud  pruning  the  Bide-shoots 
or  **  bearing-wood  "  annually  back  to  one  ey«?. 
In  the  summer  treatment  of  the  G>ld  Grapt'ry 
the  principle  muHt  never  bo  lost  sight  of  that 
to  keep  the  Vines  in  prrn-et  health,  a  tenipen*- 
turc  of  not  less  than  65*^  at  ni^ht,  with  15"  or 
20"  hiji^her  during  the  day,  is  always  necessary. 
Any  rapid  variation  dusvnward  is  certain  to 
reeiilt  in  mildew.  The  lloor  of  the  Grapery 
should  be  kept  sprinkled  with  water  at  all 
tirucB,  unless  in  damp  weather,  from  the  time 
the  buds  start  until  the  frnit  begins  tu  rtpeu, 
except  during  the*  [jcriod  the  Vines  are  in 
llower,  when  it  should  be  di^peuHed  with  until 
the  fruit  is  Bet,  In  ilry  weather,  copious 
wai4*rltig  irt  ner'cssary  for  the  border  outside, 
Tho  summer  pruning  of  the  Grapery  coasists 
sintply  in  cutting  off  the  laterals,  or  side* 
shoots  which  start  from  where  the  leaf  joins 
tlie  stem,  to  one  leaf.  In  winii^r,  Ihteit  or  four 
incdies  of  well -rotted  stid^ie  manure  is  bpread 
over  the  border,  and  over  that  six  ini'heN  of 
leaves  or  lltti^r;  this  is  raked  off  in  spring, 
and  the  manure  forked  In,  th<*  object  being  to 
feed  the  roots  from  the  lop  of  the  border  Wo 
are  so  muehimpressiHi  with  the  advanlage  of 
covering  up  the  Vines,  Iwith  tnps  an«l  routs, 
that  we  praeliee  it  even  with  the  hardy  va dir- 
ties out  of  doors,  with  the  very  best  results, 
having  found,  by  twjtualexperiment,  that  when 
covered  up  they  are  lesH  subjeet  U>  mildew. 
All  plants  of  a  half-hartly  character  may  be 
kept  in  the  Cohl  Grapery,  sucti  as  Howes,  Pome- 
granates, Oranges,  Crape  Myrlles,  Pampas 
Grass,  Tritiuuas,  Carnations,  etc,,  care  biding 
taken  that  the  p>i»ts  or  tubs  in  whieh  they  are 
planted  are  plunged  in  leaves,  tan,  or  boui*^ 
eucdi  substance,  so  that  tiie  rools  do  not 
freeze.  The  Cold  Grapery  makes  an  excellent 
poultrydioiise  la  winter,  only,  if  pid.  U*  that 
use,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  buried  Vines 
are  seeure  against  the  scnitehiug  of  tlie  hens. 
In  the  construetiim  of  the  Grapery  for  forc- 
ing by  artiOcial  heat,  the  best  plan  is  the  "lean- 
to"  style,  previously  described.  This  shoukl 
face  the  south,  or  southeast,  so  that  it  will 
get  ail  the  sunlight  possible  in  the  win- 
ter and  spring  mtinths,  tur  forcing  la  often 
begun  in  December  antl  January,  so  as  to  have 
the  fruit  ripe  in  April  and  May,  A  skUlful 
grower  will  usually  ripen  his  cri>ps  in  four 
months  or  a  little  more,  but  not  ali  kinds 
alike,  ajs  some  natundly  ripen  earlier  than 
ot he rs  w 1 1 h  j ►  rec ise  1  y  the  sa m e  treat ru e n t .  In 
ftu'cing  Grapes,  it  is  essential  to  have  th<3  bor- 
der outside  covered  up  with  leaves  or  manure 
of  saincieut  depth  to  prevent  the  fnjst  getting 
to  the  roots*  as,  If  heat  Is  applied  inside  to 
the  Vines  while  the  roots  are  frtizen,  it  will 
injure  them  seriously.  When  Vines  are  started 
to  force  very  early,  say  Jawjary  1st,  suftieient 
covering  of  mnnure    and  leaves   should    be 
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placed  on  the  border  to  raise  the  telxiperature 
or  tiie  soil  to  at  le*ist  60**,  if  the  best  result 
are  to  be  obtained.      If  started  live  ur  sij 
weeks  later,  so  much  covering  W(_ei I  '   -   *    'w^n 
netJosBary.     No  matter  at  what  r 
Grai>ery  l9  sUirted.  the  temperature 
with,  say  for  the  first  three  weeks»  should  du 
exceed  tlfty  degrees  at  night,  with  the  ustiaJij 
day  temperature  of  lO**  to  15**  hi 
ing  gradually  until  the  buds  bei_ 
oped,  which  will  be  from  five  tu  t-*v 
a  temperature  of  (JS''  at  night,  with  1 
in  the  daytime.    In  another  four  or  (I  ij 

the  fruit  will  be  set,  when  tho  temperamn 
may  run  from  71)*'  to  75*^  at  nigiit,  with  the  10 
to  IS**  higher  during  tho  day.      When    th« 
berries  are  about  the  size  of  small  peas,  it  ifl 
indispensable  to  thin  nearly  half  of  them  out 
with  the  Grape  scissors,  else  they  will  no^| 
attain  half  their  size,  and  the  bunches  will  In 
so  compact  that  it  will  be  lmpi>ssibie  to  dctacli 
the  berries  without  mashing  th«tm,       Inrx 
perienced    Gro|ie-growers   aimoi^t    iijvarialil| 
err  in  leaving  the  berries  too  thlek   on  th«l 
bunch,  and  often,  also,  too  many  bunches  oil  I 
the  Vines,  wdiich  hot  only  results  in  tiie  frultl 
being  inferior  in  quality,  but  no  more  wi»ightl 
even  is  obtained.    In  n'gard  to  kindn  t«»  ptant^J 
we  should  here,  an  in  tlie  Cold  (irap^Tv,  idHM>s»%^ 
a  large  proportion  of  tlie  Bhu-k  H 
next  the  Muscat  of  Alexan<lria,  M;j  i 

Court  Muscat,  am!  then  Trenthaiu  it 
eat  Uambvirg,  Gol*ii'U  Champion,  <in 
Barharossa  and  Lady  Downes*  for  I - 
selas  de  Fountalnbleau  for  early,  Gri^isiy  t  iiuj- 
tlguan,  Alieante,  and  similar  go<.Ki  kinds.    Ft»tf 
market,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alei^^ 
anJria  are  found  U)  be  the  most  proiJlalne. 

If  (>roporattention  has  been  given  in  forcing'l 
the  Grap<'ry  to  the  ri^^ht  degi-ei'S  of  temp«riw| 
ture  and  moisturi*,  there  should  be  nomildeivjj 
but  as  a  preventive  in  case  of  accidents,  it  id 
safest,  as  sfM>n  as  firing  begins,  to  paijit  th«l 
hot- water  |upes  with  a  mixture  of  lime,  or  Un-| 
seed  oil  and  sulphur.  The  pipes,  wdieu  heatetl,  ■ 
evaptuate  the  sulphur  fumes,  which  are  cer- 
tain to  destroy  the  germs  of  mildew,  and  als<>j 
K(3<1  Spid(*r,  which  sometimes  infesls  vineriesl 
kept  at  a  high  temperature.  (St^e  Insects )'.l 
Accidents  otten  oeeur  by  leaving  the  water  iftf 
the  pipes  in  the  Graperies  at  the  season  Ihi^yl 
are  resting  and  exposed  to  frosty  which  is  I 
often  sevet  e  enough  to  freeze  the  watcr»  which,,! 
expanding,  bursts  the  pipes.  It  is  alwayfti 
safest  not  to  wait  until  fall  to  empfv  Um 
but  to  do  so  as  soon  as  tiring  Is  stopi 
spring  and  summer.  It  is  often  e 
after  pruning  the  Vines,  to  peel  the  I 
from  the  canes  and  wash  them  with 
of  sulphur  and  lime,  to  destroy  in- 
there  is  no  necessity  for  this,  in  otu 
if  the  practice  of  burying  up  the  st^^i 
soil  Is  resorted  to,  as  described  In  our  iusiruo-| 
tlons  for  the  Cold  Grapery.  We  have  resrtrtf^d  ( 
to  this  practice  for  many  years,  a.i  i 

we  have  never  either  peeled  off  the  r.  ; 

or  washed  thera,  we  have  never  been  iiuurf:-! 
with  inseets  of  any  kind. 

VUis    LtbriMca   and     K   vulpina,    tlie    wild 
Grapes  of  our  own   countiy,  an*    i 
tinct  speeles  from  the  wine  Grape  i 
being  usually  much  8trong<*r  In  th»  « 

with  larger  and  more  leathei'y  foh 
In  their  nativ*?  state,  with  apA«uliar  n>\v  n.Hir 
or  flavor  and  more  or  less  hardoedi^  of  putp. 
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Thei^e  traits  an?  rapidly  dissapp^^ariu^j:  vindor 
iiultlvatiMii  and  iiv*w  the  bftt«T  VfidutieB  of 
th«/  native  GrnprH  firo  amf»ug  tho  most  valu- 
ttbli*  t>f  yy  r  fiuits,  and  tlif;  vineyard  culLui't»  of 
tlie  GraiH3  is  fast  a^^Huining  a  eliief  plm^o 
ainon^  t  lie  industrial  inter+tsts  of  the  rountry, 
not  alojie  for  food,  Ijut  tvr  wine.  Just  now 
the  snbji'ct  of  wine  ha^  a  peculiar  signiJU 
t-antfe  for  tlio  American  vineyard iat,  Tlie 
Phylloxera  having  debtroyed  in  some  caaeb, 
and  matiTlally  injnred  in  othoris,  Boim*  of 
the  ror»-t  not^^d  vineyards  in  Eiirope,  espe- 
cially in  Fraaee.  rral  *win«  has  become  rare, 
except  in  Hoino  old  et^llars,  wlu*r<*  it  ha^j  been 
stored  for  year^..  To  ke»'p  np  lh<*  tsupply 
resort  has  be*?n  had  to  lielith)Ui3  wines  of  all 
deaeriptions,  and  adulterations  of  a  very 
hurtful  nature  have  Ij4^ea  pra*jtiee<l  to  sutdi 
an  extt'nt  tliat  th«  Frent'h  government  has 
lately  interferMd  to  fire  vent  it  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. If  tht>  AnierieHii  viacyariUst  shall  now 
step  forward  and  supply  the  home  market 
with  pur*\  high  rltiMH  wines^  ho  will  not  oidy 
be  able  to  retain  it,  hut  also  find  a  foreign 
market  for  all  net  wanted  at  home.  The 
GrajHi  should  bo  rej^ardt^d  as  an  artiele  of 
food  rather  than  a  hixurvt  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  regarded  In  ihnu  light; 
and  there  ni»ed  be  no  fear^  witli  our  rapiilly 
increasing  populaiiofi,  that  the  demand  will 
not  always  be  in  advance  of  the  supply.  Thijt 
many  portifms  ftf  tiie  eountry  are  suitefl  to 
the  sutv-M^sslid  culture  at  the  tirape  is  ui>und- 
antly  whown  by  the  vineyards  aln^ady  estal> 
lished  ;  in  fact,  tliere  are  but  few  J^tiii4»H  in  the 
(Jnion  wher*-''  sonn'  one  variety  at  the  (rrape 
may  not  he  prolliably  gri>wii,  and  ^'ven  unfa- 
vorable loeaUtieti  may  often  he  niadt^  1o  yichl 
a  supply  for  the  family,  by  affordiiig  tin*  vines 
a  little  prot<.**  tioa  above  ground  aad  proper 
drainage  b(^nealh. 

The  following  general  dlreeUon=i  may  b^  of 
»ervie«s  to  many  :  For  more  dt^talled  histruc- 
tlons  we  wiadd  refer  to  iJowning's  Fndts  and 
Fruit  TriT's  of  Amerira,  or  to  the  excellent 
works  of  Fuller  or  Hussjinm  on  this  subject. 
Grapes  can  be  grown  in  any  soil  provided  it 
ig  w*'ll  drained  and  in  good  eoudition.  For  a 
vineyard  a  strong,  loamy  or  gravelly  soil  In 
preferable,  and  a  warm^  sunny,  open  exposure 
Ib  indispensable.  One  or  two  years'  ohl  Vinefe 
are  the  most  satisfaetory  and  may  Im  phuitetj 
in  rows  8ix  to  eight  feet  apju  t  ami  four  to 
eight  feet  in  the  row  aeconling  to  the  ludjit  of 
the  Vine,  whether  it  I©  a  vigorous  grower  like 
the  Concord*  or  a  short-jointed  gro^^T  like 
the  Delaware.  When  planted  they  should  be 
cat  baek,  leaving  only  two  or  three  eyes  or 
buds.  For  vineyard  eidture  the  long«  re* 
new^d  system  is  most  pra^'tieed ;  by  it  the 
Vine  the  first  year  Is  permitted  to  make  but 
on©  leaiHng  sh<x»t»  all  the  other  buds  or  eyes 
bcdng  rublied  oIT  leaving  only  the  stroageBt, 
which  should  be  trained  pfrfKindieularly  to  a 
fitake  the  ilrst  year  The  second  year  this 
cane  Is  cut  down  again  to  two  eves,  and  these 
ani  grown  to  two  long  eanes,  l*ho  third  year 
one  of  thene  canes  is  cut  down  to  two  bucis 
iLtid  the  other  to  four  buds,  the  former  being 
permitted  to  make  t\\o  good  h>ng,  stout, 
canes  and  Ihri  latter  l-o  produce  about  four  or 
six  clusters  of  fruit,  all  the  ground  shoots 
being  rubbed  away.  These  two  can^s  are 
allowed  to  grow  a^  long  as  they  will  and  are 
trained  upright,  the  other  ou  which  the  fndt 
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is  grown  is  trained  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  when  it  has  Sl^t  its  fruit  is 
stopped  hack  by  piueliing  three  or  four 
leaves  tH?y»ui<l  the  fruit.  The  following  season 
or  fourth  year,  the  fruiting  cane  at  tliis  year 
is  cut  «lown  to  two  buds  and  the  two  eanes  of 
this  year's  growth  are  cut  to  frmr  or  more 
buds  for  fruit  bearing  and  trained  at  an  angle 
of  foTty dive  degrees  eacii  way,  the  two  tejds 
on  the  beai'iug  eane  i»f  last  year  make  caue& 
for  the  succeeding  years  bearing. 

In  the  garden  culture  of  tiie  Grape  it  Is  just 
as  necessary  to  secure  a  perfectly  o^**^'**  sunay 
exposure,  for  although  it  will  make  vigorous 
gi'owths  in  the  shath^  of  tret?sor  buildings,  yet 
the  crop  will  be  poor  an<l  flavorless  and  the 
Vines  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  mildew.  The 
system  of  pruning  and  trainitkg  pursued  la  the 
gardr'n  is  the  upright  or  spur  metltod.  The 
llr^t  st^ason's  growth  is  cut  back  to  two  buds 
and  the  folh* wing  season  the  two  shoots  pro- 
duce^l  are  brought  down  to  a  horizontal 
position  and  fastened  each  way  to  the  lower 
horizont-al  ndl  of  the  trellis,  being  shortened 
at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  fi-ct  from  the 
root.  These  will  form  the  base  fnnu  which  to 
start  the  npriglit shoots,  which  fiu-m  the  per- 
maniuit  fruiting  rant's,  and  shouUl  be  from 
lifleeu  to  eighteen  i  fie  lies  apart.  Th*^  follow- 
ing seMst»n  a  crop  of  lateral  shoots  will  be 
produced  from  the  upright  leaders  which  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  from  one  to  thr**e  iMitiches 
Upon  each.  Aftervvards  it  is  only  necessary 
at  the  |iruning  season  tc*  cut  back  these  lateral 
Hhoota  *jr  fruitr-spurs  an  Inch  or  bo  long  and 
a  new  fruit  prodtu'ing  lateral  will  amiualty 
supply  its  jilace,  to  be  again  cut  out  at  the 
winter's  pruning.  Though  this  system  gives 
the  largest  crops  and  is  the  most  generally 
practiced,  it  ts  nevertheless  eert^iin,  that  the 
renewal  system  always  yields  the  largest  and 
ttnust  fruit.  If  the  virje  Is  full'/  e.ej>Of*fd  to  ttie 
min  it  will  requiiv^  very  little  sunon^'r  pruning  ; 
in  fact  none,  except  stopping  the  young 
fchool,s  three  Joini^i  beyond  the  fuilhest  buneti 
of  (irapes  at  mldMimnier,  for  the  leaves  being 
intended  liy  Nature  to  elaborate  th<'  sap  the 
more  we  C4Ui  retain  of  them,  the  larger  and 
highor-!tavor*"d  wdt  be  the  fruit;  careful  ex- 
periments having  priived  that  then*  is  no 
more  successful  an  ale  of  im[Mivt"rishing  the 
crop  of  fruit  than  that  of  pulling  off  the 
leaves: 

Although  Grape-vinos  are  hardy  In  nearly 
nil  sections,  yet  111  any  locality  where  the 
thermometer  falls  to  zero  It  is  beneficial  to 
lay  them  down  chise  to  the  gnmnd,  and  cover 
them  up  with  rouyh  litter  U^f ore  the  approach 
of  sev(*re  weatlu^r  la  winter,  alktvvirtg  it  to 
remain  on  in  spring  until  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  W'hen  the  Vines  are  uncovered  and  tied 
up  to  the  trellis  or  stake.  If  covered  In  this 
way  they  should  be  pruned  l»efore  being  laid 
down.  Pruning  may  be  done  at  any  time 
from  November  to  March.  It  is  a  commoa 
lielief  that  Grape-vines  should  be  pruned  only 
at  (pertain  seasons.  The  weather  must  not 
be  too  cold,  otherwise  it  is  su(* posed  they  may 
Ih5  Injured  if  then  pruned.  Again,  they  must 
not  be  pruned  late  in  the  spring,  else  the  eap 
oozing  from  the*iciits  may  bleed  them  to 
death.  Let  me  say  that  both  these  notions 
are  utter  uonat^nse.  The  pruning  of  any  tree 
or  viae  In  the  coldest  weather  cannot  jHissibly 
injure  it^  and  the   ♦•bleeding"  or  running  of 
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the  sap  after  any  ordinary  pruning  can  no 
more  hurt  the  Vine  than  the  blood  flowing 
from  a  pin  scratch  would  weaken  a  healthy 
man.  This  method  of  covering  up  the  Grape- 
vine in  not  commonly  practiced,  but  we  are 
satisfled  that  in  exposed  positions  it  is  well 
worth  the  trouble.  I  have  practiced  it  with 
Vines  now  over  twenty  years  old,  embracing 
some  twenty  vai'ieties.  My  soil  is  a  stiff  clay, 
very  unsuitable  for  the  Grape;  yet  these 
Vines  have  kept  clear  of  mildew  when  my 
neighbor's  Vines,  a  few  hundred  yards  off, 
have  been  seriously  injured  by  it.  I  have 
long  believed  that  intense  cold  is  hurtful  to 
even  such  plants  as  we  call  hardy,  but  the 
wonderful  vigor  of  these  old  Vines  seems 
good  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  our  method 
of  treatment.  The  litter  used  in  covering 
(which  has  become  well  rotted  by  spring)  is 
spread  over  the  border,  acting  both  as  a  sum- 
mer mulch  and  fertilizer. 

DiSBASEB.  The  Mildew  and  Black  Bot  are 
diseases  which  most  affect  the  success  of 
grape  culture  in  this  country.  For  the  for- 
mer sulphur  is  the  best  remedy,  applied  while 
the  leaves  are  wet.  On  a  large  scale  it  is  ap- 
plied by  a  bellows  made  for  the  purpose. 
Experiments  made  during  the  past  few  years 
with  preparations  of  copper-sulphate  for  the 
prevention  of  Mildew  have  seemed  to  indicate 
that  these  mixtures  were  also  antidotes  for 
Black  Bot.  The  preparation  considered  the 
best  is  what  is  known  as  the  Bordeaux  mixt- 
ure. (See  Insecticides.)  This  mixture  should 
be  sprayed  on  the  vines  at  intervals  of  ten 
days  to  two  weeks  during  the  summer.  This 
can  be  done  with  any  of  the  force-pumps  with 
a  nozzle  that  delivers  the  liquid  in  the  form 
of  mist.  Many  enclose  the  best  clusters  of 
all  their  grapes  in  paper  bags  to  preserve 
them  from  the  spores  of  the  Black  Hot,  and 
state  that  it  is  very  efflcai^ious.  These  spores 
are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  they  float 
about  in  the  air,  and  lodging  on  the  skin  of 
the  grape,  are  ready  to  germinate  under  fa- 
vorable contlitions  of  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture. To  prevent  their  coming  in  contact 
with  the  grapes,  the  clusters  are  enclosed  in 
paper  bags,  the  mouth  reaching  over  the  cane, 
folded  and  secured  with  a  pin.  This  method 
also  secures  the  fruit  from  the  attacks  of 
bees,  wasps,  etc.,  which  are  often  very  de- 
structive. 

Varieties.  There  ai'e  so  many  really  good 
varieties  now  in  cultivation,  many  of  them 
succeeding  better  in  some  localities  than  in 
others,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  few  of  the  beat  sorts.  For  hardiness, 
delicious  flavor  and  size  of  fruit  we  consider 
the  following  the  best  in  their  respective  col- 
ors. (For  description  soe  nursery  catalogues  ) 

White.  Niagara,  Moore's  Diamond,  Sa- 
lem, Martha  and  Duchess.  Red. — Brighton, 
Delaware,  Agawam  (Rodgers'  No.  15)  and 
Wyomi-ug  Red.  Black. — Worden,  Moon^'s 
Early,  Concord,  Merrimac  and  Wilder  (Rod- 
gers' No.  9).  ^ 

The  varieties  named  in  this  list  have  been 
selected  with  a  view  to  have  fruit  in  succes- 
sion from  August  to  October,  and,  besides,  to 
have  a  selection  of  such  colors  as  will  be  most 
desirable  when  dished  on  the  taV)le,  which,  in 
the  great  variety  of  shades  which  we  now 
have  in  this  delicious  fruit,  makes  a  most 
beautiful  ornament. 
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Propagation  of  the  Grape  is  done  by  nur- 
serymen in  green-houses  similar  to  that  used 
for  propagating  florists'  plants;  but  most  of 
the  varieties  can  be  grown  with  fair  success 
by  cuttings  in  the  open  air.  The  cuttings 
(made  from  the  young,  well-ripened  shoots  of 
the  previous  year's  growth)  may  be  made 
with  two  or  three  buds  or  eyes,  planted  in 
rows,  say  one  foot  apart  and  three  inches  be- 
tween the  cuttings,  and  set  so  that  the  top 
eye  or  bud  only  is  above  ground.  The  situa- 
tion where  the  cuttings  are  placed  should  be 
well  ex()osed  to  the  sun,  the  soil  rich  and 
deep,  and  of  sandy  or  light  character.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  cutting  is  well  firmed 
in  the  soil;  and  If  sawdust  or  some  other 
non-conducting  material  Is  sifted  over  them 
(covering  all  up  but  the  buds),  success  will  be 
greater,  as  this  will  prevent  the  sun  from 
baking  and  drying  up  the  soil.  The  cuttings 
may  be  made  from  the  prunings  at  any  time 
during  winter,  and  kept  in  a  damp  cellar  or 
buried  outside  in  sand  until  planted  in  the 
cutting-bed  in  the  spring. 

Vitta.  Vittae.  The  oil  tubes  of  the  fruit  of  the 
UmbeUifertB, 

Vitta'ria.  From  viUa,  a  riband;  alluding  to 
the  narrow  fronds.  A  genus  of  tropical  Ferns 
having  grass-like  subooriaceous  fronds  with 
free  veins.  They  are  very  interesting  plants, 
though  not  of  muoh  signiflcance  except  in  a 
botanical^collection. 

Vittate.    Striped  length-wise. 

Vivia'na.  Named  in  honor  of  Domenioo  Viviana, 
a  professor  and  botanist  of  G«npa.  Nat.  Ord. 
OeraniacecB. 

A  genus  of  undershnibs  and  herbs,  natives 
of  South  America.  They  have  opposite  ovate 
leaves,  covered  with  white  down  on  the  under 
surface,  and  bearing  white,  pink  or  purple 
flowers  in  terminal  panicles.  They  are  pretty 
green-house  plants  but  are  not  often  seen  in 
cultivation. 

Viviparous.  Bearing  young  plants  in  the  place 
of  flowers  or  seeds. 

Vochy'sia.  Vochy  is  the  Guiana  name  of  V, 
Chiianenais/  sometimes  spelled  Vbc^isto.  Nat. 
Ord.  Vochysiacece. 

A  genus  of  generally  tall  trees,  natives  of 
Brazil,  Guiana,  Eastern  Peru  and  New  Gren- 
ada, the  flowers  of  which  are  arranged  in 
highly  oiTiamental  panicles  and  are  generally 
of  a  yellow  or  bright  orange  color.  When  in 
bloom  they  present  a  magnificent  spectacle, 
accompanied  by  a  penetrating,  often  violet- 
like odor.  V.  thiianensia  and  V.  UmenUma  are 
in  cultivation  and  are  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  ripened  wood. 

Vochyaia'ceaB.  {Vochyacem.)  A  small  natural 
order  of  trees  or  climbing  shrubs,  often  of 
great  beauty,  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  and 
yellow,  white,  pink  or  purple  flowers  (usually 
very  showy)  in  terminal  racemes  or  panicles. 
Little  is  known  of  the  properties  of  these 
trees,  beyond  the  hardness  of  the  timber 
which  some  of  them  supply,  and  the  position 
of  the  order  in  the  Natural  system  is  as  yet 
unsettled. 

Volkame'ria.  Named  for  J,  G.  Volkamer,  a 
German  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  VerbenacetB, 

This  genus  is  closely  allied  to  Clerodmdnm, 
but  is  botanically  dlsUngulshed  from  It.    The 
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two  best  authenticated  spoclos  are  l'»  acideata 
and  K  AcerbUina  from  Nubia.  They  But'coed 
well  ia  a  eompoet  of  Batidy  hmm  and  leaf 
mould,  and  &re  inoreased  by  cuttingB.  Byn, 
Cleradendron. 

Volubills.  Twlattng  or  twining  round  aorae 
otiier  body. 

Volute.     Boiled  tip  in  any  way. 

Voy'iia.  From  Foi/rfz,  tlin  name  of  a  species  in 
Guiana.     Ntit.  OnL  OerUianucPiF. 

A  genus  of  tropical  American  planta  con- 
necting GentianaceGR  with  Orohanchw^ew^  inttw- 
mueh  as  the  species  are  paraaitlctii  on  the 
trunks  of  old  treee,  and  have  only  niinutti, 
I  seale-llko  leaves.  The  tuberous  r^wts  r>[  V. 
rotten  are  of  a  reddli^h  c<.>lor  ext<^rnally  and 
white  within,  they  are  baked  and  eaten  in 
Guijuia  lii^e  Potatoes. 
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Vrle'aia.  Named  in  honor  of  Dr.  W,  de  VrieMe, 
Professor  of  Butaoy  at  Amsterdam,  Holland. 
Nat.  Ord,  Bromt'liace/E. 

Thia  genua  is  the  most  remiirkable  of  the 
Niitural  Ord»ir  to  which  it  bo  longs.  T  lie  re  nm 
l>ut  few  spef'ies,  the  most  int*>re6ting  beiiiif 
V\  specioaa  (syn.  TiltnndmanplemlmM),  a  native 
of  Brazil.  The  beauty  of  this  species  consltjts 
in  the  ta,ll  spike  of  brilUimt  seiirlet  bracts, 
from  which  the  flowers  are  produced.  The 
flowers  are  yellow  and  quite  transient,  but 
the  rich  color  of  the  bracts  continues  a  long 
time.  The  plant  has  the  ^^enerai  ap[>earanee 
of  the  Billbergiii,  and  requires  the  saiue  Ireat- 
men i.  In t ro d u ced  i n  1 844.  This  ^«n u s  is  n o w 
included  under  TiilandiSia  by  some  authors. 

Vulnerary.     Useful  in  the  our©  of  wounds, 

VulTiform.    Like  a  cleft,  with  projecting  edges. 


w. 


Ttf  aahoo  or  BurniJig  Butli.     Euonj/mtta  atro- 
T  T      ptirpareus, 

Wachendo'rfla.  Named  in  honor  of  J.  E* 
Witrht'ndarf^  a  Dutch  botanist.  Nat,  Ord. 
HiXiitodotae€£B. 

A  small  genus  of  Cape  plants,  usually  of- 
fered in  seedsmen's  catalogues  as  bulbs,  more 
from  their  Ixia-like  flowers  thaik  the  shape  of 
their  roots.  They  all  have  rhizomes  or  un* 
derground  stems,  in  the  scales  of  which  buds, 
like  little  butbs,  form,  by  which,  when  de- 
taclied,  some  of  the  species  are  jiropagated. 
The  llowi»rs  are  jellovv  <jr  violet,  scattered  oti 
slender  sea  pes  abu  u  t  a  f  oo  thigh.  T  h  e  spec  i  es 
are  nearly  everyfreim,  but  not  hardy.  They 
should  be  grown  in  pots,  which  Bhould  be 
Inrpte  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  ajid  allowed  a 
I  partifd  rest  soon  after  flowt^rlng,  which  is  in 
midsummer.    Introduced  in  1770.    Syn.  Ptedt- 

Wahlenbe^rgia,  Named  In  honor  of  Dr.  George 
Wahtenbi^rg,  author  of  *•  Flora  Lapponlea," 
etc.     Nat.  Urd,  Campurmlac&x, 

This  genus  consists  of  hardy  annunls  and 
perennials,  with  a  few  tender  annuals.  They 
are  mostly  nativt*s  of  the  Cape  of  Gou«l  Hope. 
Like  the  whole  of  t!>e  order,  these  are  very 
pretty  plants.  The  herbaceous  perennial 
species,  ooe  of  the  best  of  which  is  IF.  ^rundi' 
Jlara,  of  whlcli  iher*^  are  white  and  blue  vari- 
eties, are  very  handsome.  Seed  sown  in  June 
will  give  Hne  flowering  nlants  the  next  sen- 
eon.  The  annuals  shoulu  be  raised  in  heat  in 
^the  spring,  and  planted  out  when  danger  from 
■frost  i  s  1 1  IAS  Bed ,    I  n  trod  need  i  n  1 8 1 6 . 

Wai'tzia.  In  honor  of  F.  A.  C.  Waitz,  an 
Kiistern  traveler.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoHitoi. 

A  genus  ot  showy  "everlasting  flowers," 
all  o(  which  are  half-hardy,  growing  from  one 
to  two  feet  higl»,  and  bearing  beautiful  pink 
or  yellow  flowers.  Natlve^df  Australia,  and 
requiring  a  warm  soil  and  situation  for  their 
perfect  deveh)piaent> 

Wake  Robin.  A  c'nitunon  name  for  Tritlium 
cenMum,  aisu  fur  .IrMm  macukUum, 


Waldstel'nla.  Named  in  honor  of  CoutU  von 
WcUdMein,  a  Gernmn  botanist  and  aythor.  A 
small  genus  of  Hoiia4*et^^  comprised  of  four 
species  yf  hardy,  creeping,  perennial  plantar 
with  the  aspect  of  some  of  the  PotentlUas. 
The  leaves  are  pa  I  mate  ly  divided,  and  the 
flowers  yellow  la  terminal  corymbs-  They 
are  natives  of  central  and  eastern  Europe^ 
northern  Asia  and  America,  and  are  rather 
pretty  plantt*.  thriving  in  ordinary  soil.  W. 
frn^arioifli-s  (Barren  Strawberry)  is  common 
on  the  Alleghafdes.  Syns.  Dalibarda  and  Oo- 
viaropnis, 

'Walking- Fern.  A  name  eometlmee  given  to 
L  ijeopodi u m  alopecu roides. 

VTalklng-Leaf  or  Walking-Fern.  A  common 
naiue  for  Campio^oraH  rhizopkyUits. 

Walks.  It  was  Dovvniuf,',  we  believe,  who  laid 
down  the  commtin-Hense  rule,  that  in  the  lay- 
ing out  of  walks  or  drives  in  the  garden  or 
pleasure-ground,  there  •♦  never  should  bo  any 
dc\iation  from  a  straight  line  unless  for  some 
real  or  apparent  cause."  So,  if  curved  lines 
are  desued,  trees,  rtiek,  buildings  or  mounds 
must  be  placed  at  the  bend  or  curve,  as  a 
reason  for  going  round  Huch  obstacles.  If 
any  one  doubts  the  necessity  for  this  rule,  let 
him  observe  the  eftent  produced  on  level 
ground,  where  a  line  runs  in  corkscrew  fash- 
ion, as  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  space  between 
the  lemse  and  the  street.  The  absurdity  is 
appari*nt,  for  no  matter  what  leisure  one  inay 
hnvi\  tf»  be  foiiipelled  to  go  a  roundabout  way 
tfj  n;n  |j  ii  pfiiiiL  wheiu  there  ia  ao  apparent 
rra-  i:  i  f  in  r.  ->.lty  for  it,  Is  certain  to  grate 
on  nt  rifliculous  as  this  Is^  sucb 

Cii  iLieufis  rare,  as  there  is  a  pre* 

vaiiiiig  notkiM  riiat  wnch  walks  or  drives  must 
be  curved  linens,  (the  curve  being  the  line  of 
beauty),  whether  the  necessities,  natural  or 
artiflelalJy  formed  for  such  lines,  are  present 
or  net.  Often  the  formation  of  new  grr»unds 
is  totally  ruined  In  this  way.  The  proprietor, 
entirely  ignorant  of  what'ls  wanted,  plaices 
himself  in  the  hands  of  some  ignonint  gar- 
dener, wht»  pretends  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
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strictly  belongs  to  the  trained  landscape  en- 
gineer. As  well  might  he  expect  the  average 
bricklayer,  working  for  two  or  three  dollars 
per  day,  to  plan  and  supervise  the  erection  of 
his  dwelling-house  as  the  average  gardener, 
to  whom  he  pays  $50  or  $60  a  month,  to  lay 
out  his  carriage  drives  and  lawn ;  for  the  one 
is  oftentimes  equally  as  much  a  matter  of 
taste  and  skill  as  the  other.  In  suburban 
residences,  where  the  house  is  not  more  than 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  from  the  street,  a  drive 
is  best  made  by  having  an  entrance  at  each 
side  of  the  lot,  so  that  the  carriage  can  enter 
at  one  gate  and  go  out  at  the  other,  presuming 
that  the  width  of  the  ground  is  500  feet,  and 
the  distance  from  the  street  to  the  front  door  is 
150  feet.  Then  the  foot-walk  should  be  in  a 
straight  line  direct  from  the  street  to  the  front 
door.  The  width  of  the  roads  or  walks  must  be 
governed  by  the  extent  of  the  grounds.  For 
the  carriage-way  the  width  should  not  be  less 
than  ten  feet,  and  for  foot-walks  five  feet. 
Often  gardens  of  considerable  pretensions 
have  the  walks  not  more  than  three  feet  wide, 
where  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  two  persons 
to  walk  abreast  without  getting  their  dresses 
torn  or  faces  scratched  by  overhanging 
branches.  Of  course,  it  is  another  matter 
when  the  garden  plot  is  limited  to  the  width 
of  a  city  lot  (25  or  50  feet),  then  such  economy 
of  space  is  perfectly  excusable.  The  character 
of  the  soil  must  in  a  great  measure  determine 
the  manner  of  making  the  walk  or  road.  Every 
one  must  have  noticed  that,  after  a  heavy 
rain,  unpaved  streets  in  some  districts  remain 
next  to  impassible  for  many  hours,  while  in 
others,  after  the  same  amount  of  rainfall,  they 
are  comparatively  dry.  This  is  entirely  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  which,  if  gravelly 
or  sandy,  will  quickly  allow  the  water  to  pass 
off;  If,  however,  the  subsoil  is  of  clay,  then 
provision  must  be  made  for  ample  drainage, 
else,  no  matter  of  what  material  the  walk  or 
road  is  composed,  unless  the  water  passes 
through  it  or  off  it  rapidly,  it  will  never  be 
satisfactory. 

Wall-Cress.    The  genus  Arabia, 

Wall  Pern.    Polypodium  vulgare. 

Wall  Plcwer.    See  Cheiranlhua. 
Fairy.     Erysimum  pumUum. 
Wentom.     Erysimum  Arkansanum. 
Alpiuo.     Erysimum  ochroleucum. 

WaUl'chia.  Named  after  Dr.  Nathaniel  Wallich, 
Supennt<»ndont  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Cal- 
cutta, and  author  of  sevi'ral  valuable  works  on 
Indian  plants.     Nat.  Ord.  Palma^ew. 

A  small  g<3iuis  of  dwarf,  tufted,  stove-house 
palms,  natives  of  the  East  Indies.  >V.  caryo- 
tx)ides  and  W.  densiflora  uia  both  in  cultivation, 
and  nMiuiro  a  strong,  rich  soil  and  a  warm, 
moist  temperature.  They  are  incniHsed  by 
seeds  when  procurable,  or  by  gradually  sepa- 
ral  ing  the  suckers  so  as  to  allow  them  to  make 
suflicient  root  before  they  are  quite  d«'tachotl. 

Wall-Pennywort.  A  common  name  for  Coty- 
It'ilon  umbillicus. 

Wall-Pepper.    A  name  given  to  Sedum  acre. 

Wall-Rue.  The  popular  name  of  Asplenium 
Ruta-muraria. 

Walnut.    The  common  name  of  Juglans  regia. 

Walnut.     Black.     Juglaiis  nigra. 

Wandering;  Jew.     A  common  name  for  Trades- 
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cantia  ztbrma  (see  Zebrina) ;  also  applied  to 
Saxifraga  aarmenlasa. 

Wanghee^  Wliaagee.  The  names  given  to  some 
Eastern  canes;  species  of  PhyUoatachys^  im- 
ported in  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture 
of  walking-sticks. 

Waxatah.    See  Teiopia  apedosaima, 

Wardian  Case.  This  is  a  neat  contrivanc<0^ 
used  for  such  plants  as  require  a  moist,  stiu 
atmosphere,  such  as  Ferns,  Mosses,  the 
so-called  "insect-eating"  plants,  as  Nepen- 
thea,  Sarraceniaa,  DiomBos,  etc.,  or  tropical 
plants  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  leaves, 
as  DraccBnaSt  Crotona,  Marantaa,  Cakuiiuma, 
etc.  The  Wardian  Case  has  a  base  or  tray 
made  of  Black  Walnut,  Oa|^  or  other  ornamen- 
tal wood  about  six  inches  deep  and  lined  with 
zinc,  and  glass  sides  and  hinged  top ;  or  the 
tray  is  made  of  terra  cotta  or  other  earthen- 
ware. They  are  made  of  various  sizes,  the 
average,  however,  being  about  twenty-four 
inches  long  and  sixteen  inches  in  width  and 
.  height.  They  should  be  elevated  on  a  stand 
/  to  a  height  that  will  allow  its  contents  to  be 
best  seen,  as  the  plants  used  for  that  purpose 
should  be  such  as  will  bear  the  closest  inspec- 
tion for  richness  of  shading  or  curious  con- 
struction of  leaves.  When  the  Wardian  Case 
is  first  filled  with  plants,  it  should  be  given 
water  sufficient  to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
soil,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  soil  too  wet. 
The  top  of  the  case  is  hinged,  so  that  it  can 
be  lifted  to  allow  the  escape  of  moisture, 
which,  when  in  excess  when  the  case  is  closed, 
will  be  known  by  its  trickling  down  the  sides- 
of  the  glass,  usually  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
raise  the  lid  an  inch  or  so  every  day  or  two  to 
keep  the  glass  free  from  this  moisture ;  and 
no  ventilation  is  necessary  except  to  get  rid 
of  this  excess,  as  the  closer  it  is  kept  the 
better  it  is  for  the  welfare  of  the  peculiar 
class  of  plants  suited  for  it.  The  effectiveness, 
of  the  Wardian  Case  depends  a  great  deal  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  plants,  t)^e  tallest  and 
most  conspicuous  being  in  the  centre,  with 
the  smallest  towards  the  edges,  vaiying  the 
interest  on  all  sides  of  it  by  contrasting  the 
different  colorings  and  forms  of  the  leaves. 
The  Wardian  Case  should  be  placed  in  & 
position  where  it  does  not  get  the  direct  sun- 
light. The  plants  with  which  it  is  usually 
filled  are  natives  of  shady  woods  or  marshes* 
where  they  are  sheltered  from  winds  and  in 
partial  shade,  and  the  nearer  their  natural 
condition  can  bo  imitated  in  the  Wardian  Case 
the  better.  Ferneries,  so  called,  require  sub- 
stantially the  same  cliaracter  of  plants  and 
the  same  treatment,  the  only  real  difference 
being  that  they  arc  round,  and  the  glas^. 
covering  is  what  is  known  as  a  bell  glas:*. 

Wa'rrea.  Named  after  F.  Warre,  a  botanical 
collector.     Nat.  Ord.  Orchidacew. 

A  small  genus  of  Orchids  from  Central  and 
South  America,  resembling  Majc'dlaria.  They 
are  of  neat  habit,  and  produce  their  showy 
flowers  fr(H^ly.  W.  cyanea  is  remarkable  for 
the  deep  blue  color  of  its  lip,  pure  blue  being 
rarely  found  among  Orchids.  This  genus 
succeeds  best  in  pots  in  leaf-mould  and  sphag- 
num moss.  They  require  no  rest,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  moderately  warm  house. 

Warszewicze'lla.  A  ^enus  of  OrcAidooecB,  now 
Included  under  Zygopetaliun. 
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"Waflhingto'iila*  The  generic  name  now  adopted 
by  some  boUinists  fur  two  epecies  of  Cftli- 
foriiioii  Palrnri,  W.JiUJeTa&mi  W.  rohfiHfa.  Th»^ 
formt-'i*  18  known  in  cultivation  us  Brafmi  and 
Pritchardia  Jilametitosa, 

"WaaMiigton  Thorn.  A  common  nam©  for  Cra- 
UBgtim  cordutni  found  fvnm  Virginia  Bouth ward 
along  the  AilogluLiiios,  etc. 

'Warted  Gourd.     Cuatrbita  P^o  vvrrurosit. 

Water  Aloe  or  Water  Soldier.  Cojiimon  names 
for  StratuHtks  aloUU-a. 

Water  Anemone.     A  fomnii»ii  iiumt?  for  Kcmun- 

Water  Arclier.     ScujUtarki  SagUtifoUa, 

Water   Arum. 
patttJ^triH, 

Water  Beech. 
Amtrirtma, 

Water  Chestnut.     See  Trapu. 

Water  Chinquapin,    See  Nelumbium. 

Water-cresa.    Bee  Nasturtium. 

Waterfall.  A  Water  full  or  Ca8<3ade  is  a  decided 
Improvement  where  a  ruiinlng  stream  passes 
through  a  park  or  lawu,  aiid  Is  formed  by  llrt^t 
con»5truetiiig  a  bank  of  masonry  presenting  an 
ineliiied  plane  t:>  the  current  and  rendering  It 
impervious  to  water  by  the  use  of  cement ; 
and  next  by  varying  the  ridge  of  the  bank  and 
the  bed  of  the  stream  helow  it  with  fragments 
of  roek,  so  chowtsn  and  placed  as  nut  to  pre- 
sent a  character  foreign  t^  what  nature  may 
be  supposed  to  have  produced  there.  The 
adjoining  ground  frequently  requires  to  be 
r&laed  at  fiueh  pl^w^js,  but  may  be  harmonized 
by  tb«-i  Jtidieiourt  planting  of  shrubs  or  treea. 

Water  Flag*     IriH  Ptieudacorm. 
W^ater  Gladtole.     A  name  given  by  Gerarde  to 
the  FktwiaJiig  Rusli,  Butotmta  umbeliatHti. 

Water  Hemlock.     See  CiciUa. 

Water  Hemp.  See  Aatida  cannabma  and 
BidenM  tri partita. 

Water  Horehomid.     Lyc(^[m»  Buropmns. 

Watering.  This  I*  one  of  the  most  iiniwrtant 
operations  in  the  indoor  culture  of  planta^ 
aiid  one  that  it  is  almost  linpoKsihlp  to  get 
a  proper  knowledge  of  without  ac^tuai  expe- 
rience, aa  tliH  eircumtttances  are  if»o  various 
when  water  should  be  givtnior  withljehl,  that, 
were  we  to  write  a  volume  on  the  subject,  it 
would  m»t  be  of  as  niucli  value  aa  a  year's 
oetuai  praf'lice.  Thoro  are,  however*  some 
gent^ral  rules  that  it  will  help  the  beginner 
to  keep  in  mind.  One  im[H>rtant  rule  is, 
nevor  to  wafer  u  plant  until  it  is  dry.  Wliwt 
tlii}^' condition  o(  drync^^^H  is,  is  governed  not 
idt^igotht^r  by  the  indications  of  tiin  soil  being 
dry  on  the  surface,  but  also  by  the  vigiu  of 
the  plant.  A  g04>d  rule  Is  to  rap  the  wldi?  of 
the  pot  with  the  knuekl^^s;  if  dry,  it  »huuld 
have  a  ringing  Brmnd^  and  Bhcjuld  have  sufll- 
ci(*nt  wat*^r  given  it  to  pen*nrate  the  entire 
ball ;  if  a  rluil  and  solid  sound,  the  plant 
requires  no  water.  A  htxuHant  plant,  grow, 
ing  in  a  tempi*ratnro  of  TO""  or  bU**,  with 
IndiciiMons  of  dryness  on  the  t^urfae<«  of  tho 
pot,  should  receive  suflleieut  wat-(»r  to  8utu- 
rate  the  soil  to  the  bottom  ;  while  a  plant  that 
has  been  eut  down  for  etittingi^,  or  by  any 
other  reasiHi  defoliated,  ami  t  htis  los^pned  in 
Tigor,  shuuld  not  be  wutert^d  until  almost  at 
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the  point  of  wilting,  Agaiu^  experience  tells 
ns  that  &oft*wooded  plantts,  such  as  Gerani- 
ums, Fuchsias  or  Heliotropes,  will  recuperate 
even  when  dried  to  wilting,  if  thoroughly 
soaked,  while  hard-wooded  plants,  such  aa 
Azaleas.  HeatiiB  or  Camellias,  under  the  Bame 
cireumstances,  would  fail  to  recover.  All 
suecuiont  plants,  such  as  Cacti,  Seduras, 
Echeverias,  etc*,  will  admit  of  being  kept 
nearly  entirely  dry  during  the  dormant  eea- 
son;  and,  although  they  will  exist  with  but 
little  water  even  for  twelve  months,  yet, 
when  their  proi>er  seASon  of  growth  begins 
(which  will  be  indicated  by  the  developing  of 
the  buds  or  shoots),  they  require  water  nearly 
as  regularly  as  the  ordinary  class  of  soft- 
wooded  plants. 

The  degree  of  atmospheric  rnmature  kept  in 
the  green-house  greatly  deteniiineB  tho 
amount  of  water  required  at  the  roote,  aad 
a  proper  degree  of  atmospiieric  moisture  Is 
indiBfMeneabie  for  tho  welfare  of  the  plants. 
When  tiring  in  winter  sufficient  to  ral&e  the 
temperature  to  60  degrees,  or  in  dry  weather 
at  other  a^asons,  this  moisture  can  either  be 
ha*!  by  evaporating  pans  on  the  pipes  or  by 
syringingt  judgment  being  used,  of  course,  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  for  In  wet  or 
muggy  weather  the  artlllclal  means  of  pro- 
ducing moisture  should  be  stopped.  It  ia 
claimed  by  some,  that  planta.  should  be 
wtttf.n^ed  or  syringed  by  water  at  the  game 
t«3mperature  as  the  house.  When  this  caa 
be  done  without  inconvenience,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  do  BO ;  but  we  have  proved  by  over 
twenty-fivo  years'  extensive  experience,  that 
It  1»  not  a  necessity,  for  we  rarely  u&f3  water 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  45  degrees^ 
either  in  watering  or  syringing,  and  hav© 
never  known  an  instance  vvl;ere  injury  waa 
done.  Th4i  ordinartj  watering  of  pianls  from 
sowings  or  plantings  in  thti  o[»en  ground  in 
dry  weather  we  believe  to  be  of  little  avail,  if 
it  is  not  sometimes  a  positive  Injury,  unless 
the  circumst4Uici»H  an^  such  that  the  plants 
caji  l>e  compWMy  flim(kd  or  irrtgaied* 

Water  I»eaf.  A  eonouon  name  for  the  genus 
Ht/drophfillum,  wliicli  H*;e, 

Water  Lemon.     PoMsiflora  laur^folin, 

Water  Ijettuce.     Soc  PiHiia, 

^Water  Lily.     See  Nifmphmt  adorala. 

Blue*     NjffiiphtEa  Hcutifolia,    Syn*  N.  cyanca, 

Chliies<>.     Neiumbiuni  Hpreiof^nm. 

Egyptian-     XifrnphtFtL  LoIuh 

F 1  or  Id  a.     Nt/tuph  (ta  i  fli  iivi , 

Rtiyiil  or  Victoria.      Victoria  rtgia. 

Ye  i  hi w .     Nup  har  lutea . 

"Water  Locu»t.  ftlrdUi*chia  moitositentta  ;  found 
from  Houth  Carolina  southward,  gnneraliy 
near  the  coai^t.,  reaching  Its  gn 'at^'st  develop- 
ment on  the  bottom  lands  of  southern  Arkau- 
eas,  Louisiana  and  eaat*3rn  Texas. 

^WaterMaiae.     V'tV'/ona  m/m. 

Water  Melon,  CitrtillitM  vuigarit*.  The  cultlvap 
tion  of  tht>  Wetter  Meh>n  is  In  all  respeota 
Blmiliir  Ui  that  of  the  Musk  Melon  ov  Cucum* 
Ixsr,  excopt  that  being  a  !arg»>r  and  ptrnngor 
growing  plant  it  rerjuires  to  bo  | dan  led  at 
greater  distances  anart.  It  deUghtH  In  a  light, 
sandy  soil,  and  will  nrd  grow  saTi^faetnrily  on 
heavy,  tdayey  feoiis.  It  is  now  one  of  tlie  staple 
crops  In  many  of  the  Southern  State**,  hun- 
dreds of  tons  l>f»lng  shippod  to  the  northern 
Biid  western  markets  every  season.      At  the 
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date  of  writing,  the  most  apftroved  kinds  are, 
Phinney's  Earlj%  Eattlesuake  or  Gipaey^  Iron- 
clad Mttramotti  and  '*  Green  and  Gold.**  Many 
other  Bort&are,  uf  cfiurse^  favorites  in  differuut 
Beetious  t»f  the  eouiitrj\ 

Water  Milfoil.     See  MyriophyUum. 

Water  Nympli*  On©  of  tiie  popular  names  of 
Nympfiaxt  odorcUa* 

Water  Oak.  Quercua  oguo^tca,  and  sometimes 
y.  pai^mtris. 

Water  Parsnip.  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  Slum,  poisonous  aquatic  plants. 

Water  Fenny^wort.  A  popular  name  for  aquatic 
plajtts  belonging  to  the  genus  H^drocolytc^ 
whifh  see. 

Water  Pepper.  A  common  name  of  the  Poly* 
QOfmmi  HydropipeTi  which  is  also  called  Smart- 
weed. 

Water  Pimpernel  or  Brookweed.  The  common 
name  of  marshy  weeds  be  ion  gin  g  to  the  genus 

Water  Plantain,    See  Alisma  Pkmtago. 

Water  Plants-  The  numerous  water  plants 
are  now  gnuvn  U*  such  perfet'thm  in  many  of 
our  parks  and  private  gardens  that  we  deem 
it  ad  visa  hie  to  devote  a  special  article  to  them, 
though  they  wiU  he  found  elsewhere  described  1 
In  their  ortler.  Many  have  beim  deterred 
from  attempting  their  culture  by  th*i  idea 
that  a  Hpt'cial  green- house  and  tank  nius^t  be 
built  for  their  accommodation,  and  though 
the  various  tspeeics  can  be  had  in  flower 
almost  all  the  year  round  in  sueh  a  structure, 
they  may  Ih3  grown  with  great  suceeKs  out  of- 
doors  and  made  to  form  oub  of  the  moat 
attractive  features  of  the  garden  or  lawn 
during  thi3  summer  moutlis.  They  may  be 
suecesHfully  giowii  in  large  tubs  or  half-bar- 
rels ill  tlio  open  air»  either  ou  the  suiiface  or 
sunk  in  the  ground. 

A  very  effective  and  inexpensive  plan  is  to 
arrange  the  tubs  in  connection  with  a  rock- 
ery, a  large  tub  in  the  centre  being  placed 
somewhat  higher  than  the  rest,  and  connected 
by  pipes  or  by  pieces  of  rubber  liose,  so  that 
tlie  overflow  from  the  large  tub  runs  from  one 
to  the  other»  changing  the  wjiici^in  alh  Oil 
barrels  cut  in  two  make  excellent  tubs. 

The  space  around  the  tubs  Is  lllJed  with 
g(K)d,  rich  compost,  held  in  place  by  large 
stones,  lu  which  f<dlage  and  flowering  plants, 
such  a8  tube I'ou  14- rooted  Begonias,  Bedurus, 
CaladlumB,  Palms,  etc.,  are  planted.  The 
elTeot  produced  in  this  manner  la  really  beau- 
tiful. 

They  can,  however,  be  grown  to  much 
greater  perfection  if  allowed  plenty  of  room  In 
a  tank  or  pond  made  especially*  for  their 
recepthm.  This  sbouhl  be  in  a  warm,  sunny 
situation  on  the  lawn  or  elsewhere,  wliere  by 
Judicious  planting  of  the  background  with 
Perns,  Musas,  Bamboos,  Caladiunis,  Qmuas, 
etc. I  they*  may  be  siiown  off  to  much  better 
advantage*  and  the  tropical  idea  of  the  scene 
sustained. 

For  the  more  tender  kinds  it  is  necGssai*y,ln 
this  latitude,  to  makit  the  bottom  of  cement  or 
concrete,  as  the  wat*»r  is  then  mure  readily 
heated  by  the  tjun  and  retains  its  heat  l>etAer. 
Aaseveral  of  the  species  are  rampant  growers  It 
is  advisable  to  ha\'e  partititms  made  for  them 
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eo  that  they  will  be  confined  within  proper 
limits.      Means  ought  also   be  pruvLde<i  for 
emptying  the  tank  of  water  when  desired,  andJ 
also  a  waste-pipe  near  the  top  for  overfloWjf 
so  that  fresh  w^ater  may  be  run  In  occaaion 
ally  to  prevent  stagnation- 

They  may  also  be  grown  In  the  base  of  ft ' 
fountain,    but  they  will  not  tlourish    if  the 
fipray  Is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  leaves. 

Most  of  the  species  do  not  require  the  wat 
to  t>e  over  two  feet  In  depth,  but  if  the  lati^ 
species  are  desired  tt  will  be  necessary  to" 
sink  holes  a  foot  or  more  deep  and  four  feet 
wide  to  hold  sufficient  soil  for  their  receptioiu  ' 
The  various  species  (which  should  have  beenl 
started   in    the  green  house)  may  be  planted  i 
out  in  tne  beginning  of  June  when  they  will 
eoon  commence  to  bloom,   contirming  until 
the  first  froet.      If  it  is  desired  to  enjoy  the 
longest  possible  season  of  bloom  in  the  open 
air,  the  pond  may  be  located  near  the  greeo 
house  and  some  oonneetioD  made  with  thi 
hot-water  boiler.    Waste  steam  from  a  factor^ 
or  other  concern  could   be  utilized  for  this 
purpose. 

The  best  soil  for  growing  all  kinds 
aquatic  plants  is  a  good,  rich,  fibrous  Ic 
with  a  liberal  admixture  of  well  rotted  atabli 
or  cow  manure.  Bioh  mud  from  the  bed  of  I 
pond  or  sluggish  stream  is  also  good,  but 
consider  the  first-- mentioned  the  best.  Th^ 
compost  sliould  be  well  mixed,  placed  in  th«_ 
t-ank  with  a  gofxl  la^ver  of  clean  sand  on  the 
top  to  j>urify  the  water  and  prevent  muddl* 
ness. 

These   conditions,  viz.,   still,  warm  wat^ 
and  rich  eoujpost,  favor  the  growth  of  a  loi 
form   of  vegetable   life,   called   couierv«e, 
green  sctim,   which  becomes  very  unsight 
and  troublesome  unless  eradicated.     As 
result  of  several  years*  experience,  we 
quite  positive  that,  if  abundance  of  Gold-fish  ' 
are  kept  In  the  tank  or  pond,  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  this  direction. 

Innumerable  kinds  of  aquatic  Inserts  bnNJNl 
in  tlie  watrr,  and  some  of  their  larvie  pre/j 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  Lilies,  but  the  comma 
water-snai!  is  the  great^^st  enemy  of  aqtiatio 
plants.  The  Gold-Ush  assist  very  materially 
in  destroying  these  larvae  and  snails,  but  we 
have  fcHiml  a  ctunplete  preventive  of  injury  to 
the  ft 4  i age  from  this  source  by  keeping  in' I  he 
tank,  in  addition  to  the  Gold-ttsh,  8«>me  of 
the  e<mimt»n  spotted  Bun-fish.  They  are  car- 
nivorous in  habit  and  vei-j^  alert  and  a4itiv«\ 
Moreover,  it  Is  Impossible  for  mosquitfM>a  to 
breed  in  a  Water  Lily  bnsln  In  which  abun- 
dance of  the  ftb4>ve-named  fish,  or  ''  f 
similar  habit,  aie  kept.  Their  Ihu 
pearance^  and  the  eane  with  which 
be  tAught  to  feed  from  the  hand 
must  not  be  done  too  frequently),  m 
charming  adjuncts  to  the  Water  Garden,  it 
the  tank  is  two  feet  or  more  in  depth,  they 
can  be  left  in  it  all  winter  with  perfect  safety 
in  this  latitude.  Thus  one  oVtjectlon  to  kK^nt- 
ing  these  tanks  or  (K>nds  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
dweJlirig-htiUHe  is  removed* 

Sometiines,  toward  autumn,  brown  aphides, 
or  plant  lice,  become  troublesome  on  the  Xiily 
leaves.  We  have  found  a  weak  solution  <»f 
kerosene  emulsirm  isee  I  n  sec;  tic  Ides  \  to  l>e  a 
perfectly  safe  rcnietly  without  anjr  Injury 
whatever  to  the  plants. 
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The  iniiTiy  Bp*^ei*^s  that  can  be  successlully 
grown  tUMi  llowHi<>d  in  the  oiieii  air  In  this 
hitituili^  nvt^  deb4:rnt*nl  in  tlieir  jirop+^r  place  in 
this  work,  tmt  for  convenience  wu  hertj  group 
tljt*iu  t*JK*-tl'**i'* 

NioHT-BLOOMTNo  Watkr  Lii*tes.  Unlike 
our  native  NymjjfKra  odoraOtf  Bome  spocioA 
ofHVu  their  flowers  at  night,  beginning  about 
oight  o'clock  and  reiuainsng  expanded  until 
about  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  each 
flower  ojK^ning  three  nights  in  succeBsion. 

The  following  will  be  found  the  most  de- 
sirable of  this  claims:  Nymphma  Devoniensin 
^rosy  red  with  scarlet  tlimieuB),  N.  rubra 
(brilllunt  red),  one  of  the  parents  of  the  fore- 
going, N.  Siurtevanti  (a  Bern i- double  variety, 
with  rosy-red  flowers,  not  so  free  lloweriug  as 
the  others),  N.  dentuta  (a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone,  with  white  sweet-seen  ted  flowers),  A'* 
Lotus  (ptire  wliite)  and  N.  Ampla  (sulphur- 
wtilte),  strongly  banana-scentud. 

The  day-flowering  and  other  ornanientjil 
water-plants  we  group  together :  Nt/mphtKa 
e^iutifolia  (eyns.  N,  Cftrukd  and  N*  cyant'a) 
(lavender  blue),  N.  Zajic^ibarenHi^,  unquestion- 
ably the  deepest  colored  and  Ibietit  ol  all  the 
blue  Water  Lilies  kiiown»  there  are  several 
varieties  of  it  now  in  cultivation  :  Nelumbium 
ftpeciomim^  Limmteharis  flumbohUii  and  L 
PtamuTi,  Outtraiidra  feinfMraiiA^  PmUedtria 
cniHHipcJi  major^  Pondrteria  uznrea^  Pmtia  »tra- 
tittutfji^  Stttvinitt  TritnuFu^  Azolla,  et<*,  3/^n'o- 
pktfitttm  PruHftrpinaamieArVk  corjiparatlvnly  new 
iiitroducUi.m  from  Brazil,  is  also  deaijable,  <'Ji 
nccount  of  the  exqiusite  beauty  of  ItB  leaves 
which  are  arranged  In  whorls  along  the  stem, 
and  are  as  finely  divi<led  as  the  most  delieat*' 
Fe  r  n .  Hedkh  iu  ms ,  Cann  im » R  ich  n  tdioM ,  I*upijruM 
antupiomm^  Cifpt^rtm  aiiemifothtM^  aud  of_h*'r 
plautH  niay  be  partially  inmierhcd  and  will  add  ' 
lurgety  to  the  beauty  of  the  arrangement, 
especially  if  used  as  a  btw*kground* 

Many  of  our  liardy  aquatic  plants  can  also 
bo  introduced,  ariil  will  Jje  found  of  great  ser- 
\io^^  XtfmphiBa  odor  Ufa  and  its  roHie  and  yel- 
biw  colored  varieiii'S,  Neitimhinm  luttttm^ 
L  i  m  ti  It  H I  h*'  m  um  hft  ru  n  o«m  m ,  A  pott*  hjftmi  DtA  * 
tttrhifon,  Trupa^  the  variouti  SayUiaritw^  Vailaa, 
Pbntietfrifm^  etc, 

III  conclusion,  wo  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Mr.  Hturtevant,  the  jdoneer  tif 
w  ate  r-  p  la  u  t  c  u  1 1  ure  i  u  A  me  r  i  ca .  Hee  *  *  Poh  s  i  b  i  I  i- 
ties  of  Aquatic  Gartlening*'  in  '•Oardeiiiug 
for  Pleasure,"  pjiges  1*21-125: 

'*  Cine  argument  in  favor  of  cuUivnting 
tropical  Lilies  in  the  o]>en  air  is,  that  larger 
leaves  and  flowers  aie  olriained,  and  incasi*  of 
the  colored  klndn,  greater  dofdh  of  color  than 
under  glass,  Anotuer  argument  is,  tlie  grand 
efTect  which  may  be  producfnl  on  the  lawn  or 
In  any  part  of  the  pleasure  ground.  Let  us 
Buppos*;  that  you  wish  to  have  an  aquatic  gar- 
d*-u.  lifly»  sixty  Mr  a  hundred  T-et  Indinmeter, 
AVe  will  not  build  it  In  the  KtilT  form  of  a  circle 
or  oval,  but  tlie  outlin**  fthall  be  in>-*gular, 
with  here  and  there  a  small  bay,  across  which 
we  will  throw  a  ruFtie  bridge  to  a  minlaiuro 
fHuilnBula.  Homewiiere  on  the  nmrgin  we  will 
build  a  ruetlo  summer-house.  It  shall  be  a 
two-story  affair,  for  Hoiiietlmes  we  shall  want 
to  view  our  pets  from  an  elevated  poblllon ; 
for.  unlike  our  fellow-c!reatures,  they  smUrs 
upon  us  when  we  look  down  upon  them.  If 
we  have  a  rocky  ledge  la  ourgn>unds.  let  us 
place  our  pond  near  it.     Now,  let  ua  suppose 
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that  a31  haa  been  planted,  established,  and 
come  to  mtdfiummer  f^erfection.  Home  morn- 
ing, before  the  night-blooming  Lilies  have 
begun  to  lake  their  midday  eleep,  let  us  as- 
cend the  low  tower  anil  take  a  view  of  the 
picture.  There,  b^jneath  us,  is  the  nobla 
Ni/mptum.  dentftta,  covering  a  apaco  twenty 
feet  in  diameter,  some  of  Its  leavea  ti*^o  feet 
across,  aud  Its  milk  white  flowers  twelve 
tnches  across ;  there  is  the  grand  N.  rubra, 
with  its  immense  cui>8  of  glowing  carmine; 
and,  there,  queen  of  them  all,  is  N.  Devonien- 
«w,  surpassing  in  brilllanfy  of  flower.  If  not  iu 
size  of  leaf,  the  famous  Victor  iu  regia.  Then 
come  groups  of  these  same  Lilies,  planted 
more  thii'kly  ;  and  though  the  flowei's  are 
smaller*  yet  they  are  more  numerous  and  just 
as  brilliant.  Yonder,  a  ilttle  bay  is  filled  with 
Egyptian  Lotus,  its  pink  and  white  flowere, 
on  Btalks  three  feet  above  the  water,  looking 
like  immenfe*e  tulips.  Next  is  a  mass  of  the 
American  Lc»tus,  with  its  sulphur-yellow 
flowers;  some  of  its  floating  leaves  iiavo 
strayed  out  Into  an  open  Bpace,  and  are  thirty 
Inches  in  diameter.  Let  us  descend  and  walk 
along  the  border  of  our  little  lake.  Here  is  a 
plantation  of  the  lovely  blue.^V.  neiitifoUa;  you 
perceive  Its  fragrance  before  you  come  near 
it.  Next  Is  the  beautiful  Yellow  Lily  from 
Florida;  and  our  own  sweet  Water  Lily  is  not 
forgotten,  for  it  Is  hei-e  In  masses.  Associated 
with  it  are  its  eluirmi ng  new,  rose-eolored  va- 
riety, N.  odorata  roAea^  and  the  delicate  ptnk- 
tintcd  rine.  Here  are  N>  ctmdidis^inui  and  iV. 
albarottea^  with  their  waxy  petals,  similar  in 
color  to  sonio  of  the  others^  but  ha%ing  their 
own  difttiuetive  merits  and  attrnctlons.  Tlie 
favorite  Gal  la  of  our  winter  gardens  lifta  its 
white  truujpetft  towards  the  sky,  and  numer- 
ous Bnialler-flowered  aquatics  are  fiujnd  In 
profusion  ahuig  the  edge  of  the  water.  Com- 
ing around  to  the  LutuscH  again,  we  And 
growing  near  theni,  in  fih.'dlow  water,  great 
clumps  of  the  Egyi»lfan  Pajpyrus,  with  its 
plumy  heads  tin  stjilk^  six  feet  hlfih.  Now 
let  us  look  at  siuue  ot  the  plant^s  which  asso- 
ciate well  with  water,  and  b<dp  ffHiu  a  bat^^k- 
ground  for  our  picture.  Scattered  along  the 
margin  we  II  nd  group.*?  of  orn  a  mental  grosf^es, 
Eulalias,  Eriauthus,  and  Pam|ms  Grass* 
Yonder,  on  our  little  peninsula,  stjoids  a  noble 
Banana  ( Mtttta  Enaet^')^  twelve  feet  high.  Fur- 
tlu>r  ori  is  a  clump  of  the  tall  Bamboo  (Antndo 
Donaxj,  and  its  variegaU'd  variety.  There 
are  groups  of  Carinas,  and  a  large  Palm, 
brought  from  the  gieendMmse  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  oiten  air.  Another  Btately 
jdatit  ta  r'ofowwMt  odoraia,  with  a  tree-liho 
trunk  and  flue*  large  leaves.  What  Is  this 
great-lcHv«id  plant  near  tlie  water's  edge?  It 
ifi  iiitnnrra  A*'abra  (the  Giant  Blinbarbi,  wilh 
leaves  six  feet  in  dlameler.  Now  do  you  wish 
to  give  your  frlen<ls  a  glimpse  of  fairyland? 
Then  illuminate  your  grounds,  and  invite 
them  to  an  evening  fCde  or  garden  party.  The 
Lotuses  and  hardy  Lilies  have  closed  their 
flowers,  but  the  night-blooming  Water  Lilies 
offer  us  a  fea^t  for  tlie  eyes  at  night.  Phu»o 
large  lamps,  witii  reflectors,  in  such  a  position 
as  to  throw  a  powerful  light  directly  upon  the 
flowers;  or,  pi-rhaps,  Edison's  magic  lauiiS 
are  available,  and  you  susperu)  a  number  of 
them  in  mld-alr  over  the  water.  Now  the  red 
,  Lilies  fairly  glow  with  color,  and  are  far  more 
bf3autlful  than  by  daylight.     The  water  le  like 
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a  mirror,  and  In  its  depths  you  behold  another 
glorious  picture— a  perfect  image  of  the  flow- 
ers themselves.  The  large,  star-like  white 
ones  keep  company  with  the  red  in  their  night 
watches,  and  are  not  unworthy  companions 
for  them.  Look  around  at  the  floating  leaves, 
the  numerous  buds  which  will  open  with  to- 
morrow's sun,  the  tali  shields  of  the  Lotus, 
the  rich,  tropical  foliage  on  the  banks,  the 
rustic  arbor  covered  with  myriads  of  the  sil- 
very blossoms  jof  tho  Moon  Flower  {Ipomcea  or 
Ckilonyction  grandijlora)^  and  toll  me  if  this  Is 
not  a  fairy  scene.  And  having  taken  a  view 
<»f  the  Water  Lily  Garden  by  daylight  and  by 
lamplight,  will  you  not  acknowledge  that  in 
all  that  is  really  beautiful  it  far  surpasses  the 
most  elaborate  exhibition  of  carpet-bedding? 
"Perhaps  you  will  say  this  is  a  fancy 
sketch.  Our  answer  is,  that  it  has  been  so 
far  realized  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
such  a  garden  as  we  have  described  among  the 
list  of  'Possibilities  of  Horticulture'  in 
America." 

VTater  Purslane.  A  common  name  for  Lud- 
wiffia  palnstria  and  Peplia  portuXa, 

Water  Rice.    See  Zizania. 

"Water  Shield.  A  common  name  of  one  of  the 
Water  Lily  family,  of  the  genus  Brasenia. 

Water  Soldier.    See  Stratiotes. 

Water  Violet.  i?o«oniain/fa<a,  a  white-flowered, 
aquatic  perennial,  common  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Water  WTiite  Oak.     Qmrcus  lyrata. 

Water  Willow.     American.     See  Dianthera. 

Water- wort.    Elatine  Atnericana, 

Watso'nla.  Bugle  Lily.  Named  in  honor  of 
W.  Watson,  a  celebrated  London  apothecary. 
Nat.  Ord.  IridcicecB. 

A  genus  of  half-hardy  bulbs  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  formerly  classed  with  the 
Gladiolus,  to  which  genus  they  are  closely 
allied,  and  to  which  they  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance. They  require  the  protection  of  a 
frame  during  winter,  or  they  may  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  green-house,  where  their 
long  spikes  of  brilliant  flowers,  scarlet,  pink, 
flesh,  white  and  purple,  make  a  magnlflcent 

•  appearance.  This,  like  others  of  its  class, 
receives  but  little  attention  in  this  countiy, 
where  flowers  are  so  abundant  from  early 
spring  until  winter,  that  do  not  require  any 
special  care  or  protection.  The  beauty  of  the 
flower  garden  in  June  would  be  far  greater  if 
a  little  attention  were  paid  to  the  growing  of 
what  is  known  as  Cape  Bulbs,  the  only  require- 
ment being  a  cold  frame  of  any  desired  size, 
and  the  bulbs  protected  against  hard  frosts, 
but  more  particularly  against  rains,  too  nnich 
moisture  during  the  season  of  rest  being  very 
<l*»structive  to  the  whole  class.  The  gorgeous 
flowers  that  the  many  sptH'ies  and  varieties 
aff'ord  in  June  amply  repay  the  slight  cost  and 
care  in  producing  them.  The  Watsonias  are 
produced  freely  from  offsets.  Introduced  in 
1754.     Syns.  MerUtna  and  Neuberin. 

Wattle.  An  Australian  name  applied  to  vari- 
ous species  of  Acacia  and  Ciiharcxylum. 

Wax-Flower.    See  Hoy  a. 

Wax-Flower.  Clustered.  StephanotM  fiori- 
biuida. 

Wax-Myrtle.  A  common  name  for  Myrica 
cerifera,  which  see. 
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Wax-Palm.    See  CaroxyUm. 

Wax-Pink.  A  common  name  for  several  spe- 
cies of  MeaembryarUhemum, 

Wax-Plant.  The  common  name  for  Cerinthe 
major, 

Wax-Tree. 


See  Viamia  Ouianenais. 


Wax-work.  The  climbing  Bitter-Sweet,  CbJoa- 
trua  acandena,  is  sometimes  called  Wax-work, 
from  the  appearance  of  its  orange-colored 
pods.    See  uelaatrua.  .  / 

WayfiBxing-Tree.    See  Viburnum  Lantana. 

We^era.  Named  in  honor  of  0.  H.  Weber, 
Professor  at  Kiel  and  author  of  several  bo- 
tanical works.    Nat.  Ord.  Rubiacea. 

A  genus  of  stove -house  trees  and  shrubs, 
natives  of  tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 
Only  one  or  two  species  are  in  cultivation. 
Syns.  Ceriacua,  Stylocoryne  and  Tormina. 

Wede'lia.  Named  for  G.  W.  Wedel,  a  German 
botanist,  Professor  at  Jena.  Nat.  Ord.  Com^ 
poaitoB. 

A  genus  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs  or 
shrubs,  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
tropical  regions.  The  several  species  in  cul- 
tivation are  interesting  from  a  botanioal 
standpoint  only. 

Weeds.  All  plants  are  so  called  that  come  up 
spontaneously  in  the  ground  where  crops  are 
sown  or  planted,  no  matter  what  they  are; 
for,  if  not  wanted  there,  no  matter  how  orna- 
mental they  may  be,  they  are  out  of  pla.oe» 
and  should  be  cut  down  as  weeds.  Annual 
weeds  are  the  most  troublesome  on  cultivated 
grounds,  but,  if  taken  in  time,  are  easily  kept 
down  by  use  of  the  steel  rake,  which,  if  used 
before  the  weeds  appear  above  the  surface, 
makes  this  part  of  cultivation  a  simple  matter. 
(See  Rake.)  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  welfare  of  crops  that  weeds  should  never 
get  a  headway ;  for  not  only  is  the  labor  of  de- 
stroying them  doubled  or  quadrupled,  but 
they  are  generally  the  grossest  kind  of  feed- 
ing plants,  which  thus  deprive  the  crop  of  its 
legitimate  food.  The  evil  of  neglect  to  de- 
stroy weeds  is  not  confined  to  one  season; 
for  when  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  penalty  is 
paid  year  after  year,  often  for  four  or  Ave  years 
after,  the  seeds  coming  up  as  plowing  or  dig- 
ging brings  them  to  the  surface  for  geimina- 
tion.  We  can  call  to  mind  instances  where 
market  gardens,  cultivated  in  close  seed 
crops,  were  rendered  almost  useless  in  the 
hands  of  slovenly  owners.  When  ground  gets 
into  this  condition,  the  only  remedy  is  to 
grow  crops  such  as  Cabbage,  Potatoes  or 
Corn,  which  have  vigor  enough  to  crowd 
down  an  excessive  crop  of  weeds.  If  land  is 
filled  with  the  seeds  of  weeds,  such  crops  as 
Onions,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Strawberries  or 
Spinach  will  rarely  pay  for  the  labor  of  clean- 
ing. 

Weeds  in  Lawns.    See  Lawns. 

Weeping  Cherry.     Cerasua  aemperflorena. 

Weeping  Willow.    See  Salix  Babylonica. 

Weigelia.  Named  in  honor  of  C.  E.  Weigelt  » 
botanical  writer,  and  author  of  **ObserF, 
Botan."  in  1772.    Nat.  Ord.  Caprifoliacea. 

This  genus  of  very  ornamental,  hardy,  de- 
ciduous shrubs  was  introduced  from  China 
and  Japan  in  1843  by  Mr.  Fortune,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  rare  and  beautiful 
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plants  and  flowers.  It  Is  aafe  to  say  then?  is 
no  hhrub  mon*  Ueserv^^dly  popujar;  or  <me 
that  has  bten  raor«  rapidly  dls8rtminat<*t1.  All 
thtj  s^^eciesi  are  ornamental,  and  bIjouM  bo 
found  in  every  coH«etion  of  cboh^e  Blirubs, 
IF.  roHrn  la  tiio  original  BpeeioB;  its  flownm 
ar«  produ<'**d  in  great  profutslon  in  axiljary 
clust*'rH.  W.  amabilis,  Um  larp:st  of  tin*  ftpt?- 
ciefi,  in  looser  and  more  epreadiug  in  lialv 
It»  with  very  dark  red  flowers*  W.  horfenMiH 
nhvMif  a  species  introduced  from  Japan  in 
1H63,  li*  OEO  of  the  best.  It  Is  a  vigorous 
grower  of  drooping  haliit;  tli*i  llowers  are 
pure  white,  produced  in  threat  abundiince  in 
Juno  and  July,  "with  oecasional  liowers  dur- 
ing the  Bummer,  W.  ronea  t^aru^gata  Ib  a 
Bpleiidid  variety,  with  vartegat*^!  foliage 
(green  mottled  with  yellow). x'ontrasting  tlaidy 
with  dark-leaved  shrubs  or  evnrgreene.  Many 
new  varieties  have  been  Introduced  of  late 
years,  chiefly  cros^eB  from  W.  grandifiora. 
These  have  been  given  diBtlnct  names  which 
may  be  found  lu  any  general  nui-sery  cata- 
logue. To  make  this  genua  Ihnver  freely  they 
shouid  be  well  pruned  in.  during  summer, 
til  us  giving  the  shorter  shoots  f^o  fortnod  a 
chance  to  ripen  off.  All  the  speeies  are  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  wbh-h  will  grow  if  taken 
off  in  autumn  and  planted  In  tiie  o[nm  border. 
Weigelias  ore  sometimes  plai-ed  bfjtanically 
under  the  genus  Dkrvilta,  whirh  also  ini'lud«^s 
other  species,  our  native  D,  trifida  and  D.  sea- 
siliflora  being  among  the nu 

Weinma'nnia.  White  Alder.  Named  after  J. 
W,  Wrinmanif,  of  Katlsbon,  author  of  soveral 
botanical  works.     Nat.  Ord.  Saj;i/ragiwem. 

A  large  genus  of  plant-stove  shrubs,  natives 
of  the  tropics,  few  t»f  whit-h  are  in  cultivation. 
The  bark  of  some  of  the  species  has  been  used 
lu  Peru  for  tanning  blather,  and  it  hjis  also 
lu'vu  i'mph)yed  in  the  atiulteration  of  Pemvian 
Bitrit*     JSyn.  LtMnpermum. 

We'lfia.  Named  lu  lionor  of  the  last  K^ng 
of  Hanover.  We  If  or  fiN*'/p/i.  Nat*  Ord.  Pal- 
macFtB. 

A  small  genu-*  of  very  beautiful  Pnltns, 
allied  to  Urtmomn.  Th«>  fcdiage  lias  a  peculiar 
and  beiuitiful  Ijroruiy  t/olor  while  unfolding. 
In  the  younger  stitges  the  l(>aves  are  simply 
bilobed  ;  hut  as  the  plants  develr>p  they  be- 
cotuf^  pinnatt*.  Thny  arn  natives  of  Costa  lli(^a 
and  N*'w  Grenada^  Young  plants  anMjbtain«*d 
from  scimL 

Welllji^o'iiia,  A  synonym  of  Sptiuout,  which 
si'e. 

"V^elah  Oniou.     AUiumJititulomim, 
Welah  Poppy.     See  Memnop^m  Cambriea* 
WelxRri'tschia.     Named  in  honor  of  D,  Fredtrie 
WettritMch,   a    celebrated    bot^inieal    traveler. 
Nat,  Urd.   (tnetarffp. 

W.  iHirabiiiM,  the  only  species.  Is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  produetiuneof  the  vt*getab|e 
k  i  n  gt  1  o  m *  1 1  was  d  ise  ( » ve  red  by  Dr.  W e  1  w  I  l^t*  1 1 
in  the  diy,  sandy  eountry  of  the  Mossamedes, 
in  western  Africa.  Tho  two  leaves  wer*:*  at 
tirst  dosLuibud  as  b*^lng  simply  persistent 
coiyhiiloMB  enormously  developed,  but  8m!h 
Is  not  the  case;  the  two  cotyledon;*  last  for 
sofne  titne,  and  tlien  the  true  loaves  app<^ar. 
They  spring  from  two  deep  grooves  in  the 
trunk,  six  feet  or  mor^  in  lengtii,  tpiite  llidi 
linear,  very  leathery,  splitting  with  agii  into 
innumerable   (hongs  that  He  curling  ou  the 
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surface  of  the  solL  The  trunk  is  obconlcal, 
about  two  feet  long^  rising  a  few  inches  only 
above  the  soil,  with  the  appearance  of  a  flat 
two-lobed  depressed  nuiss,  sometimes  four- 
teen feet  in  circumferenee.  When  fuily  grown. 
It  is  dark  brown,  hard  and  erikcked,  the  lower 
part  forming  a  stcuit  tiip-roofc  buried  In  the 
solL     It  was  first  iutrodui-ed  in  1868. 

W^eiidla'ndla.  Named  in  honor  of  M.  Wetid- 
liind,  a  Uanoveriau  botunist.  NaL  Urd.  Ru- 
biacME, 

A  genus  consisting  of  trees  or  shrubs,  na- 
tives of  tlie  East  Indies.  The  flowers^  which 
are  white,  pink  or  yellow.  ar*3  borne  in  densely 
flowered,  terminal  panicles.  There  are  about 
sixteen  species  described,  of  which  some  two 
or  three  are  id  cultivation*  They  require 
stove- house  temperature,  and  are  increased 
by  cuttings. 

Werne'ria.  Named  in  honor  of  A.  O.  Wern^% 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Friburg,  175U-lfcH7* 
Nat.  Ord.  CompoHiiar, 

A  genua  of  dwiirf  perennial  plants,  natives 
of  the  And€*s  of  South  America.  TT.  rigUla, 
the  only  introdui-ed  specicm,  thrives  in  a  light 
soil,  and  may  be  Increased  by  division  of  the 
roots.     Syn.  Doronieum  P^ruvianum, 

Western  ^^all-Flower.  This  name  has  been 
applied  to  the  flowers  of  the  Enjmmum  -^rAan- 
minitm  (Treacle  Mustard K  because  they  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  Wail-Flower.    See  itVy- 

W^Bteru  Yew.  A  name  given  to  Taxua  brevi- 
folia. 

West  Indian  Cabbage  Palm.    See  Ortodoxa, 
T?Vhahoo  or  Winged  Elm.     See  Ulmas  aliiia. 
Whangee    or    Wangee    Caue.      PhifUoBiarht^ 

nijjrra. 
Wheat.     See  Ti^iticum, 

Whin  or  Furze.  The  common  name  for  IHejc 
Europd.ns. 

Whin.    Petty  or  Needle,    The  common  name 

f<*r  UeniMhi  AngUca. 
White  Alder.    One  of  the  popular  names  of  the 

genus  Vleihra,  also  given  to  PitUylophuH  trifo- 

liata  which  see. 
White  Ash.     8ee  Prft;pinftM. 
WWte  Bladder  Flower.     A  name  applied  to 

PhgsiinUhus  albervi. 
White  Cedar.    A  namo  applied  to  Tkujfa  ocei- 

dantalis  and  Cuprrjutiua  ihyindeH. 
WTiite  Clover.    See  TrifitUumri^tcns, 
White  Cypress.     Ttucodium  diMtichnm, 
White  Daisy.  Ox-Eye  Daisy.    St*e  LeneafUk^ 

mfim  luttgan-. 
White  Hellebore.    See  Vernimm  vin€k. 
White  Laurel,     See  Mngiirdift  tjfnufa. 
White  Lettuce,    Rikti  lesnake  Root.   The  popu- 
lar name  of  the  common  weed  Nabulus  cubun* 
White  Oak.    Sef^  Querctui. 
WTiite  Fine.     Se«i  PintM  SimhuA. 
White  Snake  Root.     See    Eupaiorium  Agerct- 

White  Spnioe.    See  Ahien  ulbii. 
White  Thorn.    Hawthorn.     Bee  Croioffm. 
Whit©  Water  Xily,    See  Ntpnpfiem. 
White  Weed*     8<»o  L^utnr$ihfmum  vuiffare. 
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"White  Wood.  A  name  applied  to  Ldriodendron 
tulipiferay  TUia  Americana,  etc. 

Whitfie'ldia.  Named  after  T.  WhUfield,  a  col- 
lector of  African  plants.  Nat.  Ord.  Acan- 
thacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental  stove-house 
shrubs,  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  W.  lateritia, 
the  only  introduced  species,  has  showy 
orange-red  flowers  and  coriaceous,  ovate, 
evergreen  leaves.  It  is  increased  by  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood. 

"Whitla'via.  Named  in  honor  of  F.  WhiUaWf  an 
Irish  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  HydrophyUacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  hardy  annuals  of  low 
growth,  from  California,  producing  freely 
handsome  white  or  violet-blue  flowei».  They 
are  very  effective  in  any  department  of  the 
flower  garden,  whether  in  beds,  borders  or 
ribbons.  They  require  the  same  treatment 
as  other  hardy  annuals.    Introduced  in  1854. 

"Wliltloof  or  Witloof.  A  local  name  for .  a 
variety  of  Chicory. 

WUtlo'w  GkBfls.  The  genus  Drdba  and  Paro- 
nychia, 

"Wlior}.  Similar  organs  arranged  in  a  circle 
round  an  axis,  as  the  leaves  of  some  Lilies. 

"Whortleberry.    Bee  6ay2u88ac»a  and  Vacdnium, 

"Widdringto'nia.  African  Cypress.  Formerly 
included  in  the  genus  Thuya,  but  now  consti- 
tuting a  distinct  group  of  the  Cupressineous 
division  of  Conifercs.  The  species  consist  of 
trees,  natives  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and 
have  crowded,  alternate  loaves,  not  opposite, 
as  in  Thuya.  W.  Cupreaaoides,  better  Jcnown 
as  Thuya  cupressoides,  is  cultivated  as  a  half- 
hardy  evergreen.    Introduced  in  1799. 

'Wido'w.  Mournful.  A  common  name  for 
Scabioaa  atropurpurea, 

"Widow's  Tears.  A  popular  name  for  Tra- 
dencantia  Virginica. 

"Wiga^ndia.  Named  in  honor  of  John  Wigand, 
a  Bishop  of  Pomerania.  Nut.  Ord.  Hydro- 
phylkicecB. 

A  small  genus  of  ornamental-leaved  plants 
from  Mexico  and  Caraccas.  The  leaves  are 
immense,  being  three  fe«^t  long  by  one  and  a 
half  in  width,  richly  veined,  and  the  stems 
covered  with  crimson  hairs.  W.  macrophyUa 
<syn.  W,  Caracasana),  a  most  beautiful  spe- 
cies, is  a  magnificent  plant  for  massing 
on  large  lawns,  or  for  planting  as  single 
specimens  on  smaller  grounds.  W.  Vigieri, 
is  also  an  excellent  ornamental  species  much 
used  In  sub-tropical  gardening.  Plants  of 
this  genus  sliould  bo  grown  annually  from 
seed  ;  though  the  plant  is  a  perennial,  old 
plants  lose  all  their  beauty  of  foliage  and  get 
seraf^gy.  Young  plants  may  be  had  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  the  green-house  or  a  hot-bed, 
and  growing  them  on  until  the  time  for  plant- 
ing out.  For  small  gardens  none  of  the 
fjlaiits  are  desirable,  as  they  require  room, 
ight  and  air  to  grow  thorn  In  perfection. 
Thoy  were  first  Introduced  in  1837. 

"Wig-Tree.     A  name  applied  to  Rhus  cotinus. 

Wild  Allspice,  Fever  Bush.  Local  names  of 
the  genus  Lindera,  which  see. 

Wild  Apple.  Garland  Flowering.  See  Pyrus 
sjyeclabilis. 

"Wild  Balsam  Apple.  The  fruit  ot  Echinocyatia 
lobata,  a  genus  of  CucurbUaceiB. 
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Wild  Beau.    Phaaeolua  perennia. 

Wild  Bergamot;    Horse  Mint.     See  Monarda 

fiattdoaa. 

Wild  Chamomile.    See  Mairicaria. 

Wild  Clary.    SaVoia  Verbenaca, 

Wild  Comfrey.  Cynogloaaum  Vtrtfinicum,  a 
troublesome,  obnoxious  weed,  common  espe- 
cially westward. 

Wild  Elder.  Aralia  hiapida,  sometimes  called 
Bristly  Sarsaparilla. 

Wild  Oer^mium.    See  Erodium, 

Wild  Ginger.    Aaarum  Canadenae, 

Wild  Guelder  Rose.    See  Viburnum. 

Wild  Hyacinth.    See  Camaaaia. 

Wild  laiy  of  the  Valley.    See  Smilacina, 

Wild  Idqaorice.  OaZium  lanceolaiumandAbrua 
precatoriua. 

Wild  Marjoram.    See  Origanum. 

Wild  Mustard.    See  Sinapia, 

Wild  Oat  Grass.  A  popular  name  of  the 
genus  Danthonia,  which  see. 

Wild  Olive.    See  EUsagnua, 

"Wild  Pink.     SHene  Pennaylvanica. 

Wild  Potato  Vine.  IpomcBapandurala.  Some- 
times called  Man  of  the  Earth,  on  account 
of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tubers. 

Wild  Radish.    Raphanus  raphaniatrum. 

Wild  Rice.    See  Zizania, 

Wild  Barsaparilla.    See  Aralia  nudUsaulia. 

Wild  Sensitive  Plant.  See  Caaaia  nictHana,  a 
low-growing  annual  plant,  closely  resembling 
the  Sensitive  Plant. 

Wild  Service  Tree.    See  Pyrua. 

Wild  Sncw-ball.  A  common  name  for  Ceano- 
thus  Americanua, 

Willdeno'via.  Named  In  honor  of  C.  L.  Will- 
denoWf  Professor  of  Botany  at  Berlin,  1765- 
1812.    Nat  Ord.  Reatiacem. 

A  genus  of  interesting  green-house  plants 
with  rush-like,  leafless  stems;  natives  of 
southern  Africa.  W.  terea,  probably  the  only 
cultivated  species,  thrives  in  a  compost  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  and  may  be  Increased  by 
division.    Syn.  NemntaTithua. 

Willeme'tia.  Named  in  honor  of  P.  R.  WUlemei, 
author  of  **  Herbarium  Mauritianum."  Nat. 
Ord.  RhamnacecB. 

W.  Africana,  the  only  species,  is  a  pretty, 
glabrous,  green-house  shrub,  with  cymes  or 
panicles  of  white  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
southern  Africa,  and  is  readily  Increased  by 
cuttings.  It  Is  also  In  cultivation  under  the 
name  of  NoUia  Africana. 

^7illow.    See  Salix. 

Willo'W.     French  or  Persian.    EpUobium  angua- 

ttfolium. 
Willow  Grass.     Polygonum  amphibium. 
Willow  Herb.     See  EpUobium. 
Willow  Oak.     Quercua  Phelloa. 
Wind  Flower.    A  popular  name  for   Gentiana 

Ptieumonanlhe,  and  the  genus  Anemone. 

Window  Gardening.  This  Is  yearly  becomlnjjf 
more  popular  with  us.  and  in  all  our  best- 
appointed  hotels,  window  boxes  or  stands  of 
plants  are  seen,  often  arranged  with  exquisite 
taste.    The  plants  selected  are  usually  such 
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aB  are  attractive  for  their  beauty  of  foliage, 
rather  than  flower,  fie  few  plants  can  )ic 
foniifl  wliorte  llowerH  will  long  remain  perfect 
in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  oiir*?lttingor  dining- 
rooms.  Th»3  iilants  bcAt  litted  for  such  pur- 
poises  are  found  to  be  Falras,  Conly lines, 
Afipidistrae  (variefjatedi,  Ophiiipgon,  Autheri- 
<jum  vittatum,  CroUmtt  and  Drai-irnas,  the 
Screw  Pine  (Fandannrt),  ele.,  for  winter,  and 
-CaladlumB,  Coleunvs,  fane v- leaved  Bt^gonias, 
Petunias,  and  many  others  for  symmer. 
Tffhen  flowering  plaiithare  used  for  temporary 
-decorations,  Primiihi-K,  Cyelarnens,  Azaleas, 
Passiiloras,  Camelliua,  Mignonette,  Sweet 
Alvftbum,  Heliotrope,  CiiriiaLioas,  Roses,  or 
other  flowering  plants  having  fragrance  are 
selected.  The  boxes  used  in  window  gardening 
Hare  made  of  a  great  variety  of  niateriais,  such  a^' 
wood,  terracotta,  iron,  ru&ticor  wicker  work, 
etc.  But  as  the  box  Is  only  a  medium  to  hold 
the  plants,  the  latter  sho^ild  be  the  ohjeet  of 
uttraction,  and  not  the  box,  so  that  any  ordi- 
nary box  made  of  jVine  will  answer  a  tem- 
porary purpione  just  aH  w*dl  im  an  expeimivo 
one,  as  the  eidei*  soon  lj<*come  covered  up 
with  the  drooping  or  cre^^ping  plant-s. 

The  window  box  siiould  he  made  of  a  length 
to  miit  tlio  size  of  tiie  window  sill,  and  from 
^>ight  to  twelve  inches  wifie,  wilh  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  Inches,  On  a  viKit  to  London 
some  years  ago  we  f*)Ufid  that  t!ie  rivalry  of 
the  occupiifilH  of  houKes  in  window  gardening 
oven  exceeded  that  in  tht»ir  door  yardn,  the 
windows  of  the  lHnii>ert  on  eueh  8i(ie  of  the 
^  Btrcet  to  four  HUii  i\ve  pioriea  in  heiglit,  for 
'jniles  hi  lejtglh,  presenting  a  scene  of  bright 
colors  perfectly  daxzling,  markedly  among 
which  were  the  blue  of  the  Lobelutp  the  yellow 
<»f  the  golden  Mrmey wtut,  and  the  scarlet  of 
the  Tropa»olum,  forming  drooping  curtains  of 
these  hrlUiant  colors,  often  to  a  lejigth  suf- 
Aoient  to  reach  the  window  below.  The  p'anta 
used  in  arranging  the  window  box  are  8i>  much 
n  matter  of  tjuile  that  we  wdl  not  here  make 
suggestion's,  other  than  to  say  that  the  best 
effect  is  had  by  makUv;^  the  inm*^'  row  of  plants 
of  a  biishv  nature,  say  (leraniunis*  Begonias, 
Coleus,  rieliotrope,  etc.,  interHpersed  with 
iJiMcus,  Palm»,  i»r  other d<"eoralivf^  plants  ;  while 
for  the  outer  row  to  droop,  Lobelias,  Nastur- 
tiums, Golden  Mnrteywort,  Petunias,  etc*, 
may  be  ub^mL  Imlividual  taste,  however,  is 
sui'c  to  govern  the  Hi'h»etion« 
"Wind-Root^     A  local  nauio  for  Aitclrpma  tube* 

"Wind  Hose. 
ht/hrida. 

'Wiae  Palm .     Eas t  In d ( a n ,  Ph<rn ir  s^tveains, 

"Wijigs.  The  lateral  petals  of  a  Pna  llower :  the 
Ihtt,  membraueouB  appendwges  of  some  seeds, 
»c-t  those  of  many  Conifers  and  tl»e  Maples. 

Winter  Aconite,     See  Branthin. 

'Winter -berry,  Black  Alder.     See  /Viaoa  and 

"W  liter  Bloom.     A  coinnion  name  for  Uamam^ 

T^iuter   Cherry,    A  name  given    to    Ph^^lSti 

AlUf'knuji. 
^^ijiter  CresB.    ( Bmthmrta  imlff(a^.\    TblM  Is  the 

ccmimon  Winter  Cross,  a  plant  which  is  some- 
tim''s  used  as  a  salad,  but  is  rarely  cultivated* 
The  sp<*cie!*.  waa  probably  intriKiueed  and  Is 
quite  common  In  the  North  and  West. 


Paptiver   Anjeitumr  mid  tintrmfrUi 
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Winter  Daffodil     Stemhergia  lulea. 

Winter  Flov^rering  Planta*  The  raost  deslra- 
ahie  j^tants  for  winter  flowering  may  be 
divided  into  th<i  two  eecthins,  usually  desig- 
nated  grcen-tiouse  and  hot^house  jvlnnts; 
the  foruicr  requiring  a  nlglit  temperature 
*)f  from  forty-live  to  tlfty  <legrees,  while 
the  latter  will  not  thrive  in  a  lower  night 
temperature  than  from  sixty  to  slxty-Bve 
degrees.  Wiiether  the  £)liints  are  grown 
in  the  parlor  or  sitting-room  of  a  private 
dwelling,  or  in  a  green-house,  specially  con- 
structed for  ttn'ir  culture,  tlie  conditions 
should  be  as  nearly  as  possihle  the  Hiinie; 
that  is  a  uniformity  of  temperature  and  an 
avoidance  of  dry  atmosphere*  It  is  easy 
enough  in  the  green-house  to  get  a  yu'operiy 
humid  atmosphere  hy  spdnkUiig  the  paths 
with  wiitf+r;  but  in  a  routn  in  tlie  dwelling* 
house,  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to 
see  that  some  jiieth«jd  of  evaporating  water  to 
supply  a  moist  atmoephere  is  attm^hed  to  the 
stove,  furnm-e,  t>r  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  ht^at.  If  plants  are  kept  In  a 
sitting-room  or  parlor,  an  east,  southeast 
or  south  a^speet  should  be  chosen.  Plants 
of  tho  class  that  may  be  grown  at  an 
average  temperature  of  fifty  degrees  at  night 
are  Azaleas,  Ahutilons,  Ageratums,  Carna* 
tions,  Cinerarias,  Catahmian  and  C^ape  Jes- 
Biimlnes,  Came  1 1  las,  Callas^  ChorLzemaH,  Gera- 
niums of  all  kinds,  Hyacinths,  Polyanthus, 
Narcissus,  Early  Tulips,  Cyclamens,  Paris 
Daisies,  Fuclisias,  Muhernias,  Primulas,  Kte- 
vias,  ItoBcs  and  nmny  other  species  known 
generally  as  green-lKUise  plants. 

Of  the  6»H!ond  class,  or  hot-house  plants,  we 
name  the  following:  lk>gonia;s,  Bf*uvardias, 
Cierodendrons,  Euphorbias,  Epiphyllums 
Heliotropes,  Poinsettias,  matiy  of  tho  hardier 
Orchids,  etc.  Tlie  many  species  of  Palms, 
Pandanus,  Fie  us.  Cm  tons.  Ferns,  and  other 
plants  grown  for  their  ornamenta.1  foliage, 
alsti  thrive  lH»tter  in  a  w*arm  temperature, 
though  many  idants  will  do  well  in  either; 
but  we  make  this  diBlinction  as  a  guide  to 
those  having  a  choice  of  tcmp«'rature.  In 
order  tJmt  tin'y  may  sel*'et  the  |>hjfit8  tJuit 
are  best  adapted  to  that  at  their  eiunmand. 
In  a  green-house,  partieularly  If  healed  by  a 
Hue,  there  is  often  a  dilTerenee  of  Hve  or  ten 
degrees  between  one  end  und  tlie  other;  and 
la  such  a  ciise  the  phujls  iwimed  In  the  ilrst 
class  must  be  filaeed  at  the  etiol  end,  and 
those  of  the  s<M'ond  chiss  at  the  other. 

One  of  the  must  troiilil^^some  pests  of  plants 
grown  in  the  green -house  or  the  sitting- room 
in  wint<*r  is  the  Aphis,  or  "Green  Fly/'  as  it 
is  termed.  There  is  no  dllTlculty  in  getting 
rid  of  it  In  the  green-houMS  when  it  Is  sepu* 
rate  from  the  d  wed  ling ;  jUI  that  is  neeessary  is 
to  get  some  toluwrco  stems  f such  as  are  thrown 
out  as  refuse,  by  cigar  nuikersK  and  sprinkle 
them  with  wal^^r  so  that  they  Iweome  slightly 
damp.  Ahout  half  a  pound  or  so  for  a  green* 
house  twtuity-tlve  by  twenty  feet  Is  placed 
overasmall  handful  of  sliavlngs,  only  enough 
to  light  the  dampened  tohaeco,  as  too  many 
sluivings  might  injure  the  (slants  hy  smoke. 
The  burnrd  lob»ie4*o  stems  give  out  a  smoke 
that  is  <piickly  fatal  to  the  •♦  Green  Ftv-  "  To 
thorougldy  nre\'i*nt  the  least  afipearanee  ut 
this  insect  tlun  greendiouse  should  be  fumb 
gati^d  every  four  or  live  days.  If  the  green- 
house is  attat^hed  ti>  the  dwelling,  s<»  that  the 
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tobacco  smoke  would  ftnd  its  way  Into  the 
roomsi  recoufBO  may  be  had  to  another 
remedy :  take  the  Bame  yfnsU*  tobacco  atems 
and  eteep  them  in  wator  uatll  the  U<|tiit!  is  of 
the  oolor  of  strong  toa.  With  this  wat**r 
syringe  the  pJatits  fri^ely  twice  a  week. 
Another  plan  is  to  sprinkle  the  leaves  with 
water  ami  then  shako  miufS  or  tobacco  dust 
over  them. 

The  **Eed  Spider"  is  another  pest  to 
winter-bloomiiiK  plants,  even  wors>e  than  the 
AphiM,  and  whertn'er  it  is  t+een  you  may  be 
certain  ttiat  the  atmosphere  has  been  tiio  dry, 
and  very  likely  the  temperature  tuo  hot,  as  It 
i«  rarely  found  in  a  cool,  damp  atmosphere. 
The  treatment  for  this  insect  in  the  green- 
house  is  copious  syririgings  with  water ;  but 
where  only  a  few  plants  aro  growu  in  the 
house  it  is  be«t  lo  go  over  the  leavew,  espeei- 
ally  on  the  under  side,  with  a  wet  spouge  or  a 
brush.  When  the  plants  are  not  U>o  large  to 
handle  easily*  If  they  are  dipped  into  water  at 
a  temperature  of  Hl>  degrees,  they  will  be  im- 
mediately cleared  of  all  their  luf^eet  enemies, 
not  only  without  the  least  danger  to  the  most 
tender  folittge,  but,  n&  the  leaves  get  a  good 
cleansing,  with  mniiifest  advantage  to  th*^jr 
we  0-l)e  ing.  T  h  e  lie  d  8  p id  e  r  i  s  so  m  in  u  t e  I  h  at 
it  is  hardly  distlnguisliable  by  the  naked  eye, 
but  its  destructive  effects  are  quickly  pVr^ 
celvable,  as  the  leaves  upon  which  it  wf)rks 
soon  become  brown»  and  if  they  are  closely  ex- 
amined, pailleiilurly  the  underside,  the  minute 
insect  will  bo  seeu  in  great  numbers. 

Another  troyblesome  insect  arming  plants 
that  aro  grown  in  a  high  temperature  is  the 
•* Mealy  Bug."  TIm!  insect  is  flat,  and  whil- 
Ish  brown,  usually  nestling  at  ttie  axilH  of  the 
leaves,  where  it  iscovered  with  a  whito  powder, 
making  it  easily  distinguishable.  Thi.^  Is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  t>f  all  inseets  thai  attat  k 
plants,  and  until  a  few  yeiirs  ago  no  certaiu 
remedy  w^as  known  :  but  we  have  now  in  '*  Fir 
Tree  Oil,'*  mixed  in  the  propctrtion  of  one  pint 
to  ten  gallons  of  water»  and  syringed  on  onee 
a  week,  a  certain  remedy  against  mealy  bug, 
scale,  red  s(>ider,  an^l,  in  fact,  nearly  ali  Insect 
lite.  The  use  of  it  must  be  conttnued  onee 
each  week,  or  the  remedy  will  not  be  effec- 
tual. Where  only  a  few  plants  are  grown  the 
same  remedy  can  be  ajjpUed  with  a  soft  brush 
or  sponge  on  the  leaves,     (S<*e  Insecticides.) 

In  plant  growing  in  pots,  nothing  indicates 
80  much  the  skill  and  knowledge  <»f  the  cidtiva- 
tor  as  handsome,  heaUhy  phints  in  small  sizeil 
pots  ;  amateur's  conservatcu  ies  are  sometimes 
more  conspicuous  ff»r  the  show  of  red  llower 
pots  than  for  green  leaves  and  gay  llowers. 
There  Is  uo  s«3t  time  for  repotting  st)ift-woode<J 
plants,  as  Geraniums,  Faehshu^,  C<iieus,  etc. — 
many  need  ohauging  every  two  or  three 
months,  while  haid- wooded  phmts,  such  as 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  etc.,  may  probably  need  it 
but  once  every  year  or  onee  evei-y  two  or 
three  years.  Hard  w^oot led  plant,H  are  greatly 
benefiu^d  by  giving  I  hem  a  top  dressing  of 
fresh  earth  mixed  with  a  little  bone-dust  two 
or  iliree  limes  a  year.  Annileurs  invariably 
overpot  their  plants.  In  repotting,  many 
phuiUs  will  be  found  to  have  but  few  roots; 
these  require  a  portion  of  the  ball  removed — 
place  them  in  smaller  pots,  encourage  them 
t^»  make  new  root«,  anri  In  a  short  time 
they  will  have  fine,  healthy  tops.  The  proper 
w*fty  for  potting  phinta  is,   after  they  have 
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been  given  proper  drainage,  put  In  a  little 
soil  (care  being  taken  t<:»  have  the  plant  & 
little  below  the  surface  of  the  pot,  sufficient 
to  allow  for  watering);  place  your  plant  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot  with  one  hand  and  with 
the  other  heap  up  the  soil  loosely  in  the  pot ; 
give  the  pot  a  sharp  rap,  pressing  the  soil 
with  the  thuml>  Hrmly  around  the  plant.  In 
potting  large  plants,  such  as  Camellias,  Aza- 
leas, etc.,  a  Hat  stick  must  be  used  to  firm  the 
soil  around  the  plant;  otherwi^se  It  will  not 
be  packed  as  lirmly  around  the  edges  a^  ia 
essential  for  good  results.     (See  Potting.) 

The  rapid  growth  of  plants  of  every  kind, 
when  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  small  pot, 
soon  exhausts  the  soil,  and  it  is  often 
necessary  to  apply  nmnure  in  a  liquid 
state  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  con<iition.  A& 
a  general  thing,  we  use  none  in  our  own 
pratilice,  preferring  to  shift  the  plants  fntO' 
fresh  soil  at  the  proper  tinie.  When*  how- 
ever»  it  Is  inconvenient  to  shift  winter-flower- 
ing  plants  into  larger  pots,  they  will  tie  great- 
ly benefited  by  stirring  up  the  soil  on  the 
surface  of  the  pots  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
60,  or  down  to  where  the  young  roots  appear, 
replacing  it  by  rich,  fresh  soil  to  which  one^ 
twentieth  of  bone-dust  has  been  added.  Guano 
or  other  coneentrated  mtinures  may  also  be 
advantAgeously  applied  in  a  liquid  fonn,  but 
the  safest  and  best  of  ail  liquid  manures  is 
that  made  from  cow-dung,  it  will  never  hurt 
the  most  temler  plants ;  like  oil  other  liquid 
manures  it  should  only  be  applied  when  tlie 
pot  Ib  well  filled  witli  roots,  and  the  toil  ia 
moderat^^ly  dry.     (See  Manures.) 

'Wmtergreen.     See  Gaultheria  ancl  Ptfrola, 

'Wintergreen  CMckwreed.  See  TrienialUAmeri' 
cana. 

Wiftta'ria.  Grape-Flower  Vine.  Named  In 
honor  of  Caspar  Wiatar,  once  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Peunt^ylviinia. 
Nat.  Ord.  LegnmhumcF,, 

A  small  genus  of  hardy,  deciduous  planta* 
unquestlonahly  the  most  *»rnamental,  hardy, 
Ilowering  climbers  we  possess.  Their  lo%'Hy 
panicles  of  dark  puride,  light  purple,  and 
pure  white  tiovvers,  single  and  doulde,  pro- 
duced in  the  m<ist  wonderful  profusion  utider 
ahnost  any  cireumstances,  are  altogether 
without  a  rival.  With  one  exception,  tht'V  are 
all  natives  of  China  and  Jnpati.  W.  Sinmmis 
was  intnuhieed  in  isiB.  and  for  many  yeiars 
wius  grown  as  a  green- house  plant,  until  it 
was  accidental ly  found  U>  fee  hardy.  In  1«44, 
W.  SinenMs  altm,  a  variety  with  pure  whlT»* 
Mowers,  w^as  orlginalerL  A  variety  with  dnubli* 
flowen*  was  Introdue^ul  from  Japan,  its  nativi* 
couutrj',  in  1B69,  by  Fr-anels  Park  man,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  flowers  of  Ihis^  species  are  qult^t 
fi'agi'ant,  and  very  be^ulifuL  It  is  still  quite 
rare.  There  are  several  other  species  or 
varieties  from  the  same  countries,  all  merito- 
rious. W.  magnifira  is  a  very  lino  late-flowering 
variety  with  purple  fiuwers.  The  Japan  Wi*- 
tarlai^  are  much  liner  Hum  the  Chin«'se.  A  f*»w 
years  sine^^  Mr.  Themiis  Hi igg  sent  home  fntm 
Japan  a  very  ^3^^:i'^e  colh^etion,  and  nuionff^ 
them  W.  Jnponitui,  with  puiple  (lowei^s,  W, 
Japunicti  alha^  with  widte  ttowers,  1^.  Umgi* 
raremoHti,  purple,  with  panicles  exceeding 
thirty  inches  in  lengtli,  also  a  titnjble  variety 
of  this,  with  fragraTit  llowem.  In  a<tditioii  t<> 
these.,  he  sent  a  species  with  glossy  leavii»s 
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dotted  with  gold ;  and  another  species  which 
grows  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  flow- 
ers in  July  and  August.  W.  fnUeacena,  a 
native  species,  with  bluish-purple  flowers,  of 
which  there  is  also  a  white  variety,  is  com- 
mon from  Virginia  to  Illinois  and  southward. 
It  is  an  elegant  plant  of  similar  habit,  though 
not  quite  so  productive  of  flowers,  and,  unlike 
the  other  species,  the  flowers  are  developed 
with  the  foliage.  The  English,  sparrow  is 
very  fond  of  the  Duds  of  the  Wistaria,  and 
sometimes  robs  the  plant  of  much  of  its 
beauty.  All  the  Wistarias  are  increased  read- 
ily from  seeds  or  from  layers.    Syn.  Glycine. 

Wista'iia.  Tuberous-rooted.  A  common  name 
for  Apios  tuherosa, 

"Witch  or  Wych  Elm.     Ulmus  montana. 

Witch  or  Wych  Hazel;    See  Ilamamelia. 

WitcheB*  Fingers.  A  poi)ular  English  name 
for  Digitalis  purpurea. 

Witchea'  Thimble.  A  common  name  for  Silene 
maritima. 

Witch  Elnots.  This  name  is  given  to  the 
curious  tufted  bunches  of  small  twigs  that  fre- 
quently occur  on  the  larger  branches  of  Birch, 
Plum,  Horn-beam  and  other  trees.  The  twigs 
are  usually  swollen,  and  both  they  and  the 
sickly-looking  leaves  upon  them  are  duller 
green  than  usual,  and  frequently  show  a 
slight  velvety  surface.  They  are  the  work  of 
very  minute  Fungi,  belonging  to  a  lowly 
group  of  Aacomycetea.  The  mycellium  of  the 
Fungi  lives  on  the  tissues  of  the  leaves  and 
bark  of  the  host-plants,  and  the  velvety  ap- 
pearance results  from  the  outgrowth  over  the 
whole  epidermis  of  their  organs  of  reproduc- 
tion. 

Witheri'ngia.  Commemorative  of  W.  Withering^ 
a  Britisli  botanical  author,  1776.  Nat.  Ord. 
SolanacecB. 

A  small  genus  of  shrubs  or  small  trees, 
natives  of  South  and  Central  America  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  species  are  now  mostly 
included  under  Solanum. 

Withe-Rod.  A  common  name  for  V^umum 
nudum. 

Withy.     SalLc  viminalis  and  S.  fragilis. 

Witae'nia.  In  honor  of  M.  Witsm,  a  Dutch 
patron  of  botany.     Nat.  Ord.  Jridace(B. 

A  small  genus  of  green-house,  herbaceous 
plants,  with  showy  blue,  purple,  or  yellow 
flowers,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
W.  corymboHat  introduced  from  southern 
Africa  in  1«0H,  closely  resembles  the  Iris,  but 
has  small  flowers.  It  flowers  during  summer, 
and  is  i)r<)pagate<l  by  division. 

Woad.  Dyer's.  A  common  name  for  I»atis 
tinrloria. 

Woad- Waxen  or  Wood-waxen.  One  of  the 
common  names  of  Genista  tinctoria. 

Woad.     Wild.     Reseda  Inteola. 

Wolf-berry.  The  popular  name  of  Symphoricar- 
piis  occid^titalis. 

Wolfs-bane.  S<*o  Aronitum.  Known  also  by 
the  common  name  of  Monk's-hood. 

Wolfs  Claw.  A  common  name  for  LycojMdium 
clavdtum. 

Wood  Ashes.    See  Fertilizers. 

Wood  Betony.  The  common  name  of  Pedicu- 
lar is  Canadensis,  which  see. 
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Woodbine.  The  popular  name  of  Lonicercc 
graia,  one  of  our  native  Honeysuckles.  A 
name  also  inappropriately  applied*  to  Ampe-- 
lopsia  quinquefolia  and  Bignonia  radicans. 

Wood  Fern.  The  genus  Aspidium;  also  & 
name  applied  to  Polypodium  vulgare. 

Woodfo'rdia.  Name<l  for  J.  Woodford,  who- 
wrote  an  account  of  the  plants  around  F/lin- 
burgh,  Scotland,  in  1824.  Nat.  Ord.  Lythra- 
cejR. 

W.  floribunda,  the  only  species,  is  a  low, 
shrubby  plant,  with  long,  spreading  branches- 
and  bright  scarlet  flowers  in  short  panicled 
cyhios,  on  axillar>'  peduncles.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  and  requires  a  stove-house  to  grow  it 
to  perfection.  It  can  be  increased  by  cuttings 
or  seeds. 

Wood  Grass.  A  common  name  of  some  of  the 
varieties  or  species  of  Sorghum,  or  Broom. 
Com. 

Wood  Lily.  A  common  name  for  Pyrola  minor 
and  various  species  of  TrilUum. 

Wood  Nettle.     See  Laportea  Canadensis. 
Wood  Pea  or  Wood  Vetch.      Orobus  aylvaiica^ 
Woodruff^     See  Aaperula. 
Wood  Rush.    See  Luzula. 
Wood  Sage.    See  Teucriwm, 

Wo'o^sia.  Named  in  honor  of  Joaeph  Wooda^ 
a  British  botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  PolypodiaceoB. 

A  small  genus  of  very  beautiful,  low-growing- 
Ferns.  Several  of  the  more  beautiful  specie* 
are  natives  of  this  country,  and  are  common 
in  the  mountains,  north  and  west.  Several 
species  are  also  found  in  Europe  and  Brazil. 
They  are  easily  grown  in  the  green-house» 
and  are  increased  by  division  or  from  spores. 

Wood  SorreL    See  Oxalia. 

Wood  Violet.  A  common  name  for  Viola  ayU 
valica. 

Woodwa'rdia.  Chain  Fern.  Named  in  honor 
of  Thomas  Jenkinson  Woodward^  an  English 
botanist.    Nat.  Ord.  Polypodiacem. 

Very  handsome  native  and  exotic  Ferns  of 
easy  culture.  Some  of  the  species  produce 
little  hairy  bulbs  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
which  either  drop  off  and  strike  root  in  the 
ground,  or  vegetate  while  attached  to  the 
parent  plant,  a  feature  that  is  common  in 
many  other  Ferns. 

Woolly  Beard  Grass.    See  Erianthm. 

Working  Roots.  This  term,  we  believe,  was  first 
used  hy  the  author  in  Practical  Floriculture, 
to  distinguish  the  young  white  roots  emitted 
from  the  dry  or  old  roots,  and  is  well  appli- 
cabU;  from  the  fact  that  it  is  only  when  these 
young  white  roots  are  emitted  that  a  plant 
begins  to  grow,  the  buds  or  shoots  stai'tlng 
simultaneously  with  these  young  roots.  For 
example,  when  we  take  a  dormant  Rose  that 
has  Ix'en  grown  in  a  pot,  no  matter  how  well 
it  may  be  supplicnl  with  old  roots,  there  is  no 
healthy  development  of  leaves  and  flowers 
until  the  emission  of  young  roots.  When  we 
plant  out  such  plants  as  Celery,  Cabbage  or 
Strawberries,  in  the  garden,  the  young  or 
''Working  Roots"  emitted  from  the  main 
root«  are  certain  indications  that  the  plant 
has  started,  and  that  their  growth  and  future 
development  is  fairly  assured  against  drought 
or  other  causes ;  but  if  the  '•  Working  Roots  '• 
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are  not  emitLcvdj  tlion  thon*  Is  vet  danger  of 
lb©  plants  failing. 

Worm  Grass.     Soe  Spigelia. 

"Wo'rmia.  Namnd  in  honor  of  0,  Wonnius^  a 
Diiulsli  natural i-st,     Nitt.  Old.  DiliFftuwco!. 

A  geuuri  of  very  showy  tr*M*s,  some  uf  th«ni 
^ri>svins  to  a  very  largo  size,  iiativca  of  tho 
Mii[aya!i  Poninsida»  Coy  Ion,  Austnilia  and 
Madugasear.  VK  Burbridfj^n^  tin  in  Boriiet>, 
the  tlnuHtfcjpociesyotin  cuiltivattoii,  has  broad» 
handstjnie  loavctj,  oontractod  and  doeurjent, 
Into  a  vury  hniad  poLi(di\  which  L^xpands,  ajid 
l8  aitiph^xti'aiil  at  the  base,  Tho  pale,  golden 
yc»llow  flowt'rs  are  thre*}  inc^hea  in  diameter, 
borne  on  a  simple  peduncle  two  to  fonrinches 
l*>ng.  It  i&  much  valued  also  for  Its  (Excellent 
linilier,  whieh  bears  some  resemblauiie  to 
Oak.    Syu.  Lenidia, 

Worms  or  Caterpillars.  Popular  names  for 
Seorpiunis  vermiculata. 

Worm  Seed.  The  seed  of  Ch^nopodium  mitlti'l- 
minlicum.  The  utrkde  which  surrounds  the 
BPed  contains  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  eon- 
eidered  a  worm-desLroying  niedlcino. 

Wormwood.     See  Arte  mitt  ia, 

Wrl'ghtia,  Palay  or  Ivory  Tree.  Named  after 
WiUium  Wright^  a  Scot  eh  phyaioian  and  bot- 
anist.    Nat.  OnL  ApocipiaceiE. 

A  genus  consisting  of  ehnibs  or  email, 
soinetiuiea  Pf-aiulent  and  (^rial-rooting  trees, 
natives  of  the  eastern  heudsphere,  ranging 
from  Silhet  to  Nepal  and  western  Au?<tralia. 
Flowers  red,  white  or  yellow,  in  terminal 
or  sub-axillary,  eca^ile  cymes.  W,  {incforiii 
furnishes  an  inferior  kind  of  indigo,  and  th<< 
wo^kI,  whieli  i;^  i»urn  wldte,  close-grained  and 
Ivory-lilie,  is  highly  valued  for  turning,  car- 
ving ami  inlayiisg*  Thtjy  grow  well  in  a  com- 
post  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  and  are  readily 
iuereused  by  en  I  tings* 

Wulfe'iiia,  Named  in  honor  of  F.  X.  Wtdfm, 
a  boLanical  author.      Nat  Ord,  Scrophulari- 
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A  small  genus  of  perennial  herbs  with  thick 
rhizonioo,  nutives  of  the  mountains  of  eenlnd 
Euro|M>  aud  Asiu.     They  are  well  adapted  for 
the  riK'k-garden  or  flower-boi-der,  tiieir  beauti- 
ful i>Iue  lio were  being  very  ornamental  when 
in  full  bli>iSom.     W.  Carinthiara  Is  a  remark- 
ably dwarf,  almost  stem  less,  evergreen  herb, 
twelve  to  eighteen   hiches  high,  bearing.  Jaj 
ftnairner,     Bhowy     spikes     of    purplish-blue^  I 
drooping  flowers.    It  is  found  only  on  one  or  i 
two  moun t alns  in  Gar] n  t h  i a .    W.  A  m kernUittna^ 
from  the  Himalayas,  is  anoth**r  very  Bhowy, 
perfectly  hardy  species,  growing  freely  la  any  J 
position  in  the  rock-garden,  but  preferring  %| 
shady  spot  and  a  light,  rich  solL      They  re- 
quire to  he  protected  by  a  frtime  in  winter, 
and  aro  propugiited  by  division  or  seeds. 

Wu'lffia.      Named  In  honor  of  John  C   Wulff, 
author    of    *■  Flora  Bomssioa.  *'      Nat.    Onl-_ 
CompomifT. 

A  snnill  genus  of  tropical  American  perenn 
herbs,  with  yellow  or  orange-yellow  flower 
TF.  macuUUu,  the  only  species  Introduced,  is  < 
easy  culture  in  any  light  soil,  and  may  be  i 
ci^ased  by  seeds  or  by  dlvlsJon. 

Wu^rmbea.  Named  in  honor  of  F.  Van  Wurmh,] 
♦Secretary  to   tlie    Academy    of   Scieooed 
Batavia.     Nat.  Urd.  Melunihae^!(E. 

A  genua  of  bulbous  or  tuberous  green-house 
plants,  natives  of  southern  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia. W.  cumpanutaia^  the  best  known  spe- 
cies, and  its  varieties  are  very  showy  and  in* 
t© resting  when  in  (lower.  They  succeed  well 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  peat  and  loam,  and  are 
easily  increased  by  seeds  or  by  otlsi^ts. 

Wych  Blm.     UlmuB  montancu 

Wye'thia.  Named  after  N.  B,  W^th,  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  genus  In  northwestern  Amer- 
ica.     Nat,  Ord.  ComposUtE, 

A  genus  of  hardy,  perennial  plants,  ol 
wldeh  W,  anffU»HfoUa  is  the  only  species  o# 
interest.  None  of  them  are  of  any  liorlicui- 
tural  interest. 


*V"anthl'ama.      From  xanthmma,    yellowness  ; 
-A    alludiitg  to  tijo  color  of  the  flowers.     Nat. 

0  I'll .  t  \j  mpui*  t/ir , 
X.  Tejranum,  tJie  only  Species,  Is  a  showy, 

hardy  anmial  or  biennial,  with  heads  of  bright 

ytdiow  flowerfl.     Heeds   may  be  sown  in  the 

open  borrler  in  April.     Syn.  OiUaurUimm, 
Xa'nthium.    From  xaw/ZiCMt,  yellow;  the  plants 

wr're  ftunierly  used  by  the  Greeks  to  dye  their 

hair.     Nat.  Ord.  CompoaUir. 

A  genus  of  coarse-growing,  annual  plants, 

priiicipally  weeds;  of  no  horticultural  value. 
Xantho'ceraa.    The  only  Bpeeh^e,  X.  sorbifoUn, 

la  a  low-growing  tree,  a  native  of  the  moun- 

tains  of   northern   China,    belongtug  to  the 

natural  order  Sajnjuktctw, 


It  ts  a  beantiful  tree,  with  leaves  resem- 
bling those  of  PfiTUM  Ancuparia:  the  flowerflJ 
widte,  with  a  purple  eye,  and  a  yellow  spot  ail 
the  base  of  each  petal.    It  is  stiU  very  rare  llt| 

gardens. 

XanthorM'za.  (Some  adopt  the  orthography  1 
Xttnihm-rhizft,  fidlowlng  the  analogy  of  Aaiv>l 
ihorrfPat  etc)  Yellow  Boot.  From  xixnihoB^\ 
yellow,  and  rhiza^  a  root;  the  roots  bc^lng  dj 
a  deep  yeQow  color.  Nat.  Ord.  Hannmem 
cece. 

X.  (tpifolia,  the  only  known  ep«9cieit,  (s  ab  in-l 
te resting,  half-hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with 
pretty,  dark- purple  tluwers  in  early  spring.   It 
is  common  along  the  mountains  from  Florldn 
northward.     It  lis  propagated  by  suckers. 
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XantliorrhcB'a.  Elaek  Boys,  Qraaa-tr^e.  Frcim 
xtntiho^,  yoOow,  and  rheo,  to  flow;  alluding 
to  tilt  J  yellow  jukn.     Niit.  Ord,  LUiaceee. 

Amuiigst  the  many  curious  forms  of  the 
vegetable  kingdum»  the  Grass-tree  of  AuBtra- 
lia  is  one  oC  the  luoBt  interesting,  and  forms 
a  Lionspicuoijs  featurti  iu  the  lantlHcape  of  that 
country;  moet  of  the  t^pei^ies  having  thick 
trunks,  like  those  of  Palms*  cf>VHred  with  a 
dense  L'oating  formed  of  the  pereistc^nt  bases 
of  old  leaves^  glued  together  by  the  reel  or 
yellosv  rt*siu  with  which  these  plants  abound, 
aiid  usually  burnt  and  blackened  outside  by 
buhh  llrcH.  The  leaves  are  long,  wiry  and 
gra98-llk<?,  and  are  borne  in  a  dense  tuft  at 
the  top  of  the  stem  and  hang  down  grace- 
fully all  around  it;  their  long  thnver-stalks 
rising  out  uf  the  centre,  and  sometimes  grow- 
ing as  Idgh  a«  fifteen  or  twenty  feet*  bearing 
at  the  top  a  dense,  cylindrical  Ilower-Hpike* 
resembling  that  of  the  T^ha^  made  up  of  a 
mass  of  scales  out  of  which  the  ilowers  pro- 
trude* In  general,  its  presence  is  Lndieativo 
of  a  poor  soil,  therefore  it  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  give  life  to  the  sterility  of  a  great 
poriitin  of  Australia.  "When  the  plants  have 
been  denuded  of  their  leaves  and  their  bodies 
blackened  by  the  bush-fires,  they  have  been 
ciHJipariMl  to  Mudevcn  mistaken  for,  black  men 
lirtldit]^:  jM'.its,  hence  their  colonial  name, 
Blauk  lioys.  Their  leaves  afford  gO(jd  fodder 
for  cattle,  while  the  natives  eat  the  tender 
white  centre  of  tlie  top  of  the  sLem, 

Xauthoso'ma,  From  xajithos,  yellow,  and 
Homu,  a  body;  alluding  to  the  large,  lobed,  de- 
pressed, yellow  stigma.  Kat.  Urd.  Arouiem. 
A  gonus  of  about  twenty-five  species  of  milky, 
perennial  herbs, with  erect  root.-stocksj  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  a  yellow  spat  he  rolled 
round  at  the  base.  They  are  natives  of  tropi- 
cal AmericA,  and  some  of  the  species  are  use- 
ful as  summer  decorative  plants.  Propagated 
by  cutting  up  the  root-stock  Into  small  pieees 
and  starting  them  in  heat. 

Xaiitho3ryla'ce?e,    A  tribe  of  Nat.  Ord*  Rutace<F, 

Xantho'xylum.  Prickly  Afth,  Toothache  Tree* 
From  jtanthoft,  yellow,  and  xiflofi^  wood;  the 
roots  are  yellow.     Kat.  Onl.  RutacetE. 

This  is  a  rather  extensive  genus,  having  a 
wide  geographical  range,  with  representatives 
in  most  of  the  tropical  coyntrles  of  the  world 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  tcmperiite  regions. 
Tho  specbta  differ  considerably  in  apfKmranLH\ 
some  being  very  large  trees,  while  others  are 
ereet  or  climbing  shrubs  :  and  they  are  often 
furnished  with  prickles  on  th<4r  branehes  and 
leaf-stiilks.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  com- 
pound, either  pinnate  (eiltier  with  or  without 
an  odd  ti^rniinai  leaflet),  trifoliate,  or  rarely 
reduLT^dtoa  single  leallct,  the  lenfiets  being 
ririualty  marked  with  pellucid  dots.  Their 
ll<>w<>rHare  ^irnall,  unisexual,  and  disposed  Id 
viiriimsly  formod  axillary  or  terminal  panicles. 
Th<^  ripe  fruits  sjdit  into  two  pieces,  and  eon- 
tain  one  or  two  shining  black  seeds*  The 
fruits  of  most  of  the  spi^cles  have  an  aromatic, 
pungent  taste»  like  pepper.  Those  of  X.  pipe- 
rittiin,  a  Japanese  species,  are  called  Japan 
P*ipper;  an<l  those  of  X.  A<i*ih'/e  are  tl*e  Tej-bul 
of  northern  India,  where  they  are  used  for 
Intoxicating  tlsh*  The  genus  Is  represent^^d 
In  the  LTnited  StJites  by  a  few  species.  X. 
AmfTicajtum,  Northern  Prickly  Ash,  is  a 
prickly  slirub  with  yellowlsh-greeu  flowers, 
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which  appear  before  the  leaves.  It  Is  remark- 
able fiu-  Its  pungent  qualities.  The  bitrk, 
when  chewed,  is  said  to  cure  the  toothaehe ; 
whence  one  of  its  popular  names.  Toothache 
Tree.  X.  Cafoiinmnum,  the  Bouthern  Prickly 
Ash,  is  a  small  tree  with  very  sharp  prick los^ 
found  on  the  coast  of  Virginia  and  southward 
Syn.  Zanthoxylum, 

Xera^nthemtim.  From  xeraai  dry,  and  anthefnon, 
a  flower;  alluding  to  the  drj^  nature  of  the 
flower;  which  retains  it**  form  and  color  for 
years.     Hat.  Ord.  CompomttE. 

Hardy  annuals  of  the  easiest  culture,  merely 
requiring  to  be  sown  where  they  are  desired 
to  bloom*  The  flowers,  from  their  peculiar 
dry  character,  may  be  preserved  a  very  long 
time  alter  they  are  cut  from  the  plants,  and 
this  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  Eng- 
lish name,  Everlasting*  The  several  species 
are  natives  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the 
Levant.  Bome  of  them  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation niore  than  two  hundred  years.  Sow 
through  April  and  May  In  the  ojien  border^  or 
in  a  hot" bed,  and  transplant  in  March. 

Xerone'ma.  From  xeron,  dry»  and  nema,  a 
thread;  the  fl laments  dry  and  persistent. 
Nat.  Ord.  LiUarefT, 

X,  Moorei,  the  only  species,  is  an  elegant 
and  interesting  stove-house  perennial,  inti-o- 
duced  from  New  Caledonia  in  1878.  It  grows 
about  two  feet  high  with  the  leaves  clustered 
at  the  base  of  the  flower  stem,  bearing  erect, 
bright  crimson  flowers,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  It  is  readily  increase<l  by  toceds  c*r  by 
division  of  the  rtkol-stocks. 

Xerophy'llum.  Turkey*s  Beard.  From  xerott^ 
dryland  p/ti/^tow,  a  leaf;  In  reference  to  the 
dry,  grastty  leaves,     Nat,  Ord*  LUiaeem* 

A  small  genus  of  Interesting,  hardy,  herba- 
ceous plants,  mostly  natives.  X.  aephfydelouies^ 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  species,  is  a  native 
of  the  Pine  barrens  of  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward. It  has  long,  very  narrow,  bristle- 
shaped  leaves,  which  foriu  a  dense  tuft,  from 
whicli  rises  a  sttim  bearing  a  large  rii<eme  of 
showy  white  flowers  in  June.  They  are  pr*>- 
pagated  by  seeds  or  from  division,  and  suc- 
ceed well  in  any  dry  situation. 

Xero'tes.  Named  after  xrrotes,  dryness,  he- 
••ause  of  the  aridity  of  the  herbage*  Nat.  Ord. 

A  genus  of  over  thirty  species  of  herbaceous, 
perennial  plants,  natives  of  Australia,  They 
succeed  well  In  light,  rich  soil  at  id  are  readily 
propagated  by  division,  Byn.  Lomandra, 
Ximene'sia.  Named  in  honor  of  Jof*eph  Xtm^wvi, 
a  Spanish  apothecary,     Nat.  Ord.  Cotnpu»U(B. 

These  are  Interesting  Mexican  fdants  of 
which  X.  enceloides  is  the  best  known  Hnecles. 
It  is  now  generally  included  under  Verbesina, 
whicli  see. 

Xime'nia.  Named  after  F.  Xinieniw,  a  Spanish 
Monk,  who  wrote  on  Mexican  plants  In  M15. 
Nat.  Ord-  Olticuceu: 

A  small  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs,  one  speeios 
of  which  Is  widely  dispersed  over  the  tn^piea 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  WorM.  X.  fiori- 
buntiitm,  the  species  mostly  cultivated,  hoa 
white,  fragrant  flowers,  and  bears  an  e<llble 
fruit.  It  is  called  by  various  names,  Seitside, 
Hog,  or  Mountain  Plum,  False  Sandal woiul. 
etc*  The  fruits  have  an  aroraatio  flavor,  but 
oi'e  a  little  rough  to  the  palate.    X,  .Aiiner*caaa 
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is  common  on  all  the  south  Florida  Keys  as  a 
spreading  shrub,  sometimes  with  stout,  nearly 
prostrate  stems  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground. 

Xi'phion.  A  genus  of  IridacecB  scarcely  differing 
from  Iria  except  in  the  character  of  the  root- 
stock,  which  is  a  bulb  instead  of  a  rhizome. 
They  are  natives  of  the  Mediterranean  region, 
Abyssinia,  etc.,  and  include  several  old  gar- 
den favorites.  X.  8i»yrinchium  has  been  con- 
sidered the  type  of  a  distinct  genus  {Oynand* 
vri») ;  it  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the  days 
of  Gerarde,  who  calls  it  Spanish  Nut  and  says 
that  it  "is eaten  at  the  table  of  rich  and  de- 
licious persons  in  sallads  or  otherwise."  X 
laJUfolmm  (Iris  xiphioides)  is  the  English  Iris 
of  florists  and  old  writers. 

Zylophylla.  A  genus  of  EupKorbiadecR  now  in- 
cluded under  PhyUanthua. 
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Xylo'steam.  A  genus  now  included  under  Lo^ 
nicera. 

Xyrida'ceee.  A  small  natural  order  of  peren- 
nial, rush-like  herbs,  growing  often  in  watery 
places.  It  includes  two  species,  Abolboda  and 
2yri8,  and  less  than  fifty  species. 

Xj'xiB.  Yellow-eyed  Grass.  From  xyroa, 
acute;  the  leaves  terminate  in  points.  Nat. 
Ord.  XyridacecB. 

A  genus  of  curious  plants,  mostly  indige- 
nous, though  some  are  natives  of  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  They  are  all  sedge-like  plants, 
with  narrow  radical  leaves,  and  small  flower- 
heads  terminating  the  simple  scapes,  the 
yellow  petals  being  very  fugacious.  They  are 
of  no  special  interest.  X.  opereuUxta,  intro- 
duced from  Australia  in  1804,  is  the  most 
showy  species  and  is  generally  cultivated  as- 
a  green-house  perennial. 
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Yam.    The  common  name  of  the  large,  tuber- 
ous roots  of  several  species  of  Dioacorea, 
used  as  food.    See  Dioscorea, 

Tang-Mae.  Myrica  Nagi,  a  sub-acid,  esculent 
fruit  of  Japan  and  China,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  fruit  of  the  Arbutus.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  M.  integfifolia. 

Tard  Oraaa.  A  common  name  for  the  genus 
Eleusine.  It  is  also  known  as  Crab  Grass. 
See  Eleuainei 

Tarrow.    See  Achillea  millefolium. 

Taupon.  The  name  of  a  tea  or  drink  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  Hex  Gaaaine  by  the 
North  Carolina  Indians. 

Tallow  Berries.  The  dried,  unripe  berries  of 
RhamnuB  infectorius,  imported  from  the  south 
of  Europe  for  the  use  of  dyers. 

Tellow-eyed  Grass.  The  common  name  of  the 
genus  XyriSy  a  curious  rush-like  plant,  com- 
mon in  New  Jersey  and  southward.  See 
Xyria, 

Tellow  Iris.    Iria  Paeudo-acorua, 

Tellow  Jessamine  of  the  Southern  States,  is 
Gelaemium  aempervirena, 

Tellow  Poccoon.    See  Hydraatia. 

Tellow  Pond  Lily.    See  Nuphar. 

Tellow  Rattle.    See  Rhinanthua  Criata-gdUi. 

Tellow  Rooket.     Barbarea  vtUgaria. 

Tellow  Root.    See  Hydraatia  and  Xanthorhiza, 

Tellow  Star  of  Bethlehem.     Oagea  lutea, 

Tellow  Star-flower.    Stembergia  ItUea. 

Tellow  Sultan.     Ceniaurea  aitaveolcna, 

Tellow  TrefoiL  Medica^o  lupulina.  An  excel- 
lent fodder  plant  when  mixed  with  grasses. 

Tellow  Weed.    Dyer's.    Reaeda  ItUeola, 

Tellow  Wood.  Cladraatia  tinctoria,  or  VirgUia 
lutea^  a  small  and  handsome  deciduous  tree, 
with  showy  white  flowers  drooping  from  the 
ends  of  its  branches,  common  on  rich  hill- 
sides, from  Kentucky  southward. 

Tew.    See  Taxua, 


Totith  and  Old  Ajge.  A  popular  name  of  the^ 
Zinnia,  which  see. 

Toath-'wOrt.  An  English  name  for  Droaera 
roiundtfolia. 

Tu'coa.  Adam's  Needle,  Spanish  Bayonet,  Bear 
Grass.  Yucca  is  the  name  of  the  plant  in 
Peru.    Nat.  Ord.  JMiacea, 

An  extensive  genus  of  evergreen  plants, 
closely  allied  to  DraooBna  and  Cardyline,  with 
leaves  somewhat  like  the  Aloe.  Y.JilamerUoaa^ 
popularly  called  Adam's  Needle,  is  commoa 
from  Virginia  southward  to  Mexico  and  Cen- 
tral America,  and  is  a  beautiful  plant  for 
cemetery  or  lawn  decoration.  Many  of  the 
species  are  hardy  enough  to  withstand  our 
winters  North,  and  are  desirable  plants,  as 
well  for  the  flowers  as  the  foliage.  The  flow- 
ers are  produced  on  an  erect,  branching  spike, 
often  six  feet  high,  proceeding  from  the  heart 
of  the  plant.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  single 
spike  to  furnish  three  hundred  blossoms, 
which  are  creamy  white  and  very  showy. 
The  half-hardy  or  tender  species  may  be 
grown  in  pots  or  tubs  and  kept  dormant 
through  the  winter  in  a  cellar  or  room  free 
from  frost.  They  grow  freely  in  any  soil, 
preferring  a  light,  sandy  one.  F.  aloifolia  ro- 
riegcUa  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
green-house,  ornamental-leaved  plants.  Its 
propagation,  which  is  by  cuttings,  is  slow, 
and  hence  it  is  always  a  scarce  and  expensive 
plant.  Y.  filamentoaa  variegala  somewhat  re- 
sembles it  in  its  young  state,  and  has  occa- 
sionally been  sold  for  it ;  but  it  is  far  inferior. 
Most  of  the  herbaceous  species  of  the  genua 
seed  freely,  and  are  thus  rapidly  increased. 
The  bruised  roots  of  ail  the  Yuccas  were  for- 
merly used  very  extensively  by  the  natives- 
on  the  Paciflc  slope  as  a  substitute  for 
soap,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  semi-civilized 
Indian  and  her  Mexican  half-sister  still  usin^ 
this  vegetable  soap,  which  they  call  ••  Amole, 
in  the '  Mexican  villages,  and  as  far  north  aa 
Utah. 

Tolan.    Magnolia  conapiewu 
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Zaia'coa.    Sftid  to  bo  the  mime  of  thla  geinis  in 
the  Moluci'Ofi.    Bfimetimes  spoiled  Siila^ica. 
Nat-  Orel*  PalmacecE^. 

A  iJfenuB  comiHJsed  of  sevon  or  eight  species 
of  stemless  Piilrus,  jiatives  of  Asnum  and  the 
coast  of  Burniah  and  Jtlulacca,  mostly  growing 
in  largo  ma^sifs  in  wet  places,  and  foiiuin^ 
dense  tufts,  rendering  the  jungles  almost  im- 
passible* They  have  long,  pinnate  leaver, 
which »  being  very  coriac^^ous,  render  them 
good  subjects  for  deeorativo  purported. 

2alusia'tiflkia.  Named  after  Dr.  Atiam  ZaliLsi- 
anaky^  ^  butanlriL  «if  the  8evi3nteenth  eenlury. 
This  is  now  given  as  Uio  correct  name  uf  the 
genus  Nt/tientdit. 

Za'mla.  From  smnia,  Irms;  In  olhision  to  the 
barren  hpjhmi ranee  of  the  male  llowei"s.  Nat* 
Urd,   Ctft'tidacetr'. 

An  exti^nslve  genus  of  \my  beautiful  and 
remarkable  plants^  intermediate  between  the 
f eriid  and  Palms.  They  are  natives  of  the 
West  Indies,  Central  America,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  southeastern  Africa,  where 
they  frequently  eonHtitute  a  conspicuoUH 
feature  in  the  vegetation*  These  extraortii- 
nary  plants  are  remarkable  f*>r  their  bony 
frt>nds  or  leaves,  which  artj  for  the  mont  part 
armed  with  hpinesor  sharp  aagle.s.  The  spe- 
cies, Z.  horridii^  has  thorns  several  inches  In 
Uuigth  and  as  hard  tw  horn.  St'veral  of  the 
S|tet'ieft  are  known  in  cultivation  an<l  are 
obj  ec  ts  o  f  m  u  c  h  i  n  te  re  t^  t.  T I  ley  in  qui  re  a  ho  t- 
house,  and  should  be  grown  in  sundy  loam. 
Kapid  progress  in  growth  la  mat*? rial  to  the 
perftjet  developm+^nt  of  the  leaves,  and  this  is 
only  st!Oured  by  heat  and  moisture.  They 
may  he  propagatetl  by  suckers,  but  these, 
with  all  other  t*ycmis,  are  now  largely  importecl 
by  flrmH  in  New  York  and  other  large  cities, 
mostly  from  CentrKl  America,  anrl  thus  plants 
are  obtained  at  once  from  their  native  habitat 
that  would  take  many  years  to  grow  by  the 
filow  prtH' esses  of  artificial  propagation. 
When  received  they  are,  of  course,  in  a  dor- 
mant stat«%  without  roots  or  leaves,  and 
should  be  placed  in  partially  damp  moss.  In  a 
tempei'ature  of  70  degrees,  until  they  begin  to 
grow* 

Zante  Currant.  This  i^  not  a  Currant  as  Is 
generally  nuj)poh*'d  from  Its  name,  but  rather 
a  Grape,  the  fruit  t)f  a  variety  of  ViiOt  Vinifera, 
eommonly  called  Black  Cornilh  or  Zante 
Currant.  It  is  ast^edles?*  Grape,  produced  In 
long,  slender  bunches;  a  native  of  the 
Levant. 

Zante-^vQod.  The  wof^d  of  ChUrrojrylon  Swieti' 
ana  and  RkuA  CotinuM. 

ZanthorM'za.     See  Xanthorhiza. 

Zanthoxy'lum.     See  Xajithoxylum. 

Zapa'nia.  A  name  applied  to  that  section  of 
the  grmus  Lippla,  In  which  are  placed  those 
spcMies  which  have  a  flatt*3ned  ealyx  and 
ca  tut  at  J  *  M  n  we  rs .  Th  ey  a  re  e  ree  ping,  V  e  r  be  n  a- 
ceous  plants,  produeing  an  Hbundance  of 
flowers  in  uiiitM?ls  in  August  and  September; 
natives  of  Biuith  America. 

2ausctkne'ria,  Californiau  Fuchsia.  Hum- 
ming-bird's   TrumpeL      Named  in  honor  of 
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M.   Zfitmcknert   a  German.      Nat.   Ord.    Ona- 
gracea:. 

Z.  Cali/ortHU,  the  only  known  species.  Is  a 
hardy,  herbiu?eous  plant,  native  of  Calilornla. 
It  is  c»f  branching  habit,  and  proiJueos  large 
racemes  of  Fuchsia- like  flowers,  bright  crim- 
son and  very  showy>  It  makes  a  liandsouio 
pot  plant,  and  is  also  very  tshowy  In  the  b^>r- 
der.  Priipagated  by  divisiou  or  from  seed. 
Introduced  in  11^47, 

Ze'a.  Maize,  Indian  Com.  Llnnteus  nanied 
this  genus  from  gfio,  to  Uve ;  in  reference  to 
the  nutritive  properties  of  the  plants.     Nat, 

0  n  1 .  irra  m  in  u/^e(3> 

Indian  Corn,  Zt^a  3/iffj/>t,  Is  unqaestionably 
an  American  plant,  having  been  found  under 
euitivatkui  by  the  Indians  on  tlie  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  It  is  said  to  grow  wild  in 
some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  and  in  Ct*n- 
tral  and  South  America,  There  is  only  ono 
ascertained  species,  although  numerous  va- 
rieties have  been  produced.  The  many  varie- 
ties are  so  distinct  In  their  general  habit  of 
growth,  size  ami  (^hiipo  of  the  kernel  as  to 
raise  the  question  of  their  being  distinct  spe* 
cies,  which,  however,  is  not  probabkv,  Wo 
know  of  no  other  plant  that  so  readily  adapts 
itself  to  clrcuin stances,  or  one  that  wili  so 
completely  change  its  habit  jof  growth  in  so 
short  a  time.  The  wrlt^?r  once  brought  a  few 
ears  of  Corn  from  near  Quebec,  the  farthest 
point  north  that  Curn  Is  known  to  ripen. 
The  stalks  from  which  the  ears  were  takea 
were  not  tliree  feet  high,  ^et  each  prod  need 

1  wo  small  ears  of  very  hard  Corn  of  excellent 
quality.  This  seed  was  sown  in  central  New 
York  at  tiie  same  time  and  under  the  game 
conditions  as  other  Com,  only  in  a  separate 
fl  I*  Id  *  This  c  ro  p  ca  m  e  to  mat  u  r  1 1  y  I  n  le  ss  th  aa 
sLity  days  after  planting,  reMly  for  the  har- 
vest. The  next  year  the  best  seeds  of  the  crop 
were  sown,  in  confidence  of  similar  results; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  It  adapted  itself  to  the 
climate,  and  took  thesanre  length  of  time  to 
grow  and  riiu^n  as  the  common  sorts,  and  It 
also  grew  to  as  great  a  height,  which  wa» 
fully  two  f.vet  higher  than  it  grew  the  first 
year.  From  thiit  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
great  changes  may  be  bronght  aljout  by  cultl- 
vatlrm.  The  varieties  known  aa  Bw'eet  or 
Sugar  Corn  are  best  suited  for  use  in  the  un- 
ripe stale-  They  have  been  greatly  Improved 
in  the  past  twenty  years  by  ean.^fui  select  I  on, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  thewe  kinds  ar© 
gniwn  fur  canning,  jiartloularly  the  variety 
known  as  St«»weirs  "  Evergreen."  Z.  Japtm- 
ica  raru'gnia  IsalK^autlfally  striped  white  and 
green  variety  and  is  unsnrpasMMl  as  a  **  Vnrle- 
gateii  Grass.**  It  requires  exactly  the  same 
culture  as  the  ordinary  Mai?;e  ;  though,  being 
variegated.  Its  growth  Is  weakened,  and.  under 
the  same  conditions,  it  grows  one-third  lower 
than  tiie  ordinary  green  sorts.  It  can  b*.*  used 
with  line  effect  for  the  **  biick  row  **  or  ♦•  centre" 
of  lurge  beds  in  luassirig. 

Zebra  Grass.    See  EuMm  Zt^brina* 

Zebra    Plant »    A  common  name  for   Oaiaihta 

Zrbrina, 
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Zebra  ,7ood.  A  nunie  giv<:«n  to  M^tus  fra- 
grans  and  ihtettarda  speciosa;  also  to  the  go  mis 
thnpiuilohiumj  which  boo. 

Zebii'na  pendula.  A  numfj  proposed  for  tho 
plant,  bwtit-known  a.s  TrmieAcantia  tricolor,  T. 
Zvhrhui  Of  Ctfitaiioiii*  vitiata, 

Zehae^iia.  A  synonym  of  Pilogyne^  which  see. 
The  tjoiT&ot  name  i^i  now  given  as  Meloihria, 

Zeiiobl'a«  Namod  after  tho  famous  Empress  of 
Palmyra  "wh»)  lived  in  tho  third  century*  Nat. 
Ord.  Erkaeem* 

Z.  apeeitma  Is  a  dense  growinjr  ehrnb, 
about  three  feet  high  when  fully  growu.  Tin* 
fhnvors,  white  and  wax- 1  ike,  am  in  form  11  k«! 
those  of  Lily  of  the  Valley^  and  an*  produced 
abundantly  in  loos**,  drooping  cluyioiri  in  Hum- 
mer. It  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Slati^s, 
and,  conserpientty,  not  t[idtt+  hardy.  It  is 
known  in  eultlvatUm  as  ^«dram<?f^a  Cciminm- 
foiia  and  A*  tiprciomi> 

Zephyra'ii tiles,  Z»'phyr  Flr»wer.  From  z^hyrtyft, 
tho  wi  Ht  wind,  and  anthoSj  a  ilower.  Nat.  Ord. 
A  marifUidnctd. 

A  vi^ry  tKTiiutlful  g<*nus  of  liardy  and  half* 
hardy  bulboua  plantn,  nativoa  of  thi?  Southern 
8tatoK,  South  Amerieat  and  tho  Wi^^it  Indies. 
The  jlowers  are  white,  pink  and  rosi_*-eolorotl, 
and  are  protlueeii  singly  on  elojidcr  scapofj 
about  six  in!  hos  high.  One  of  the  brst  speeion 
is  Z.  AktmoMcOi  giuie rally  known  aa  Amarf/IliA 
Atamoftco,  and  in  our  gurdoas  as  Fairy  Lily. 
This  speeies  has  beautiful  pink  Mowi-rs, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance 
during  the  eJitire  tttinirner.  The  bulbs  may 
be  planted  in  the  open  border  early  in  spring, 
and,  with  eligiit  protoetlon  during  winter,  they 
may  remala  undiHturbt^d  a  nuniVier  of  years. 
Tho  bidbs  arc^  about  one  and  a  halT  inches  iii 
diameter  and  two  inches  long,  and  Inerease 
rapidly  by  olTsets.  It  is  a  native  of  the  soutli- 
ern  and  soulli western  Btat»*s.  Z.  c^ndifin,  a 
species  with  pure  white  ilowers  and  Bumll, 
rushdike  leaves,  l8  a  native  of  Lima  and 
Buenos  .\yres.  The  bulbs  are  quite  Bmall, 
and  grow*  In  large  clUBterA.  It  is  very  free 
flowering  and  nearly  hardy,  and  was  intro- 
duoed  in  1822. 

Zephyr-Flo-wer.    See  Z^^phyrafitkes, 

Zi'chysL  In  h<mor  of  Cuunt^MS  MuUtf  ZLchy^  a 
noble  Aui^itriHTi  lady,  fond  of  botany.  Nat. 
Ord,  Lfguminotitii. 

Thi'Ho  are  handsome  itreen  house  climbers, 
olosoly  related  to  Ken7iedj/a,  from  wlikd>  tiiey 
are  ciiietly  dlstlnguisliefi  by  havnig  their 
flowers  arranged  In  whorls  oa  the  end  of  an 
attenuHted  foot-fttalk.  Tiu-y  require  plenty  of 
water,  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the  foliage 
In  dry,  hot  weather,  and  a  snjipcrt  for  their 
flexile  stems.  The  treUis  should  be  as  large 
Aii  may  be  eon vei dent ly  attaehed  to  a  pot,  as 
they  extend  over  a  eonsidenibh^  spoee.  In  tfie 
autumn  Uie  branches  Bh<nild  i>e  pruned 
closely  back,  and  the  plants  kept  torpid 
through  the  winter.  The  sieve ral  speeies  that 
Ctinstitute  this  genus  are  natives  of  Kwan 
Ttiver.  aufl  were  in  trod  need  in  1B34.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Zi'ugiber  Ginger.  Tho  Indian  name.  Nat. 
Ortl.  St'ilaminrfn. 

The  u^ost  important  species  of  this  genua 
Is  Z,  offirinak^  th"i  rnots  uv  rhizoinr>8of  wddeh 
furnisii  the  well-known  Ginger  of  conmieree. 
This  plant  Is  t>eiieved  to  be  a  native  of  Asia. 


It  was  luituralized  in  the  West  Indies  sooa  i 
after    their    dii^e every     by    the    Spanittrd»;J 
Indeed,  at  bo  early  a  period  that  It  iis  scarcely 
lieileved  to  be  an  exotic,  and  \a  suppubt**!  to 
have  been  found  indigenous  on  the  ishiuds. 
Acosta  relates  that  a  person  named  Francisco  i 
de  Mendozaflrst  transpianteci  it  frt>m  the  East  j 
ludios  into  New  Spain,  where  it?*  cultivation 
was  diligently  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans to  a  couBiderablo  extent,  as,  Irom  the 
testimony  of  the  same  anthor,   122,053  cwt.. 
were  exported  thence  tv»  £uro[>e  in  1547.  Thts 
ntant  is  now  extt^nsively  cultivated    La  the 
West    Indies,  especially    in    Jamaica^    from 
whence  we  receive  our  nmin  supply,    Tliere 
are    several    varieties  of    Ginger    known   la  J 
commerce;  they  ar«*,  how*evor,  «>f  the   siunol 
species,  as  the  white  and  blaek  ginger  simply  ] 
indicate   a  different  method  of  pro jmi ration. 
Ginger  Is  also    largely  grown   in    the    Ea^t 
Indies  and  Afrif^a,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality 
as  til  at  of  the  West  I  tidies. 
Zinglbera'cea.    A  tribe  or  sub-order  of  ScU4^ 

Zi'nxda.  Named  tn  honor  of  John  Gfi^rt^  Zinn^ 
a  Profesi^or  of  Botany  at  Gottingen.  Nat, 
OriL  Comptmitm, 

An  extensive  genus  of  hardy  annuals,  na- 
tives of  Mexico.  When  flrE»i  introduced  the 
Zinnia  received  but  little  attention,  as  the 
flowers  were  single,  the  colors  not  so  bright, 
nor  the  plant  so  effective  as  the  double  varie* 
ties  now  under  cultivation,  Tho  double  vari- 
eties were  first  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Yitmorin 
in  I^aris,  in  IHOI.  They  originated  In  India 
from  the  common  single  Mexican  varieti*^, 
and  the  seeds  were  sent  to  France  In  1858. 
Great  improvement  has  been  made  within  the 
last  ten  yrars  in  this  Hower,  and  our  own  llo. 
rist  anil  soed-growers  have  been  foremost  in 
this  work^  The  flnest  strains  of  tliis  flower 
are  now  to  be  had  of  the  6eed-growei*s  near 
New  York.  Some  of  the  varieties  are  tndy 
magnifle*vnt;  the  dull,  dingy  colors  have  given 
place  to  bright  scarlet,  clear  rotjo,  pure  white, 
orange,  canary  y el low#  etc.,  and  the  flowers 
are  perfect  in  shape,  and  evenly  tuibricated 
like  a  Camellia.  Zinnias  require  but  little  at* 
t^uitlon,  and  will  grow  w*eii  almost  anywhere. 
For  iMufection  of  flower,  the  seed  Fhcmld  be 
Bown  early  in  a  hot-bed  or  the  green-house, 
and  once  or  twice  pricked  out  before  plantiujf 
in  the  open  border.  Set  the  plants  two  feet 
npart  eucli  way,  and  they  will  c««mpletely 
etner  the  ground  early  in  summer.  They 
will  commence  to  flower  in  June,  and  remaJn 
until  kitled  by  frost.  The  flower  las^t^  a  long 
time,  looking  cheerful  until  the  se<'d  Is  quite 
ripe.  The  fact  of  the  flowers  remafniug  ea 
long  perfect  has  given  the  plant  one  oi  ltd  ! 
conm:ion  names,  **  Youth  and  Uld  Age.'* 

Ziza'uia,  The  Greek  name  of  Damet.  The  mod* 
ern  plants  have  no  relation  tM  the  aneient. 
being  natives  of  America,  Nat.  Old,  Gram^ 
varcm. 

These  are  native  plants.  Z.  i^qtmUca^  a 
large,  i-eed-Uke,  aquatic  plant,  is  quite 
conmion  In  marshes  and  nn  the  marplns  of 
waters  at  the  South  and  West,  and  wns  for* 
merl3'  largely  cullocted  by  the  Indians  for 
food.  It  is  a  favorite?  food  with  wild  ducka 
and  other  iiquatlc  birds  during  Hie  fall  and 
winter  months,  and  is  a  familiar  object  to 
sportsmen.  A  correspondent  ol  the  *'Americaa 
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Agrlculturlftt;*  1878.  Mr,  R.  Valentine,  of  Wis- 
consin. &ay»  he  lias  sold  a  thousand  bushels 
of  till*  Wild  RU?f*  during  the  pa-st  five  years. 
Tlie  *'  AKrU!nltuH*^t"  says  :  *•  It  is  tli*^  thl«k 
growth  of  this  lik'i^  that  luiikes  th«  burdens  of 
the  Dtdawaru  hucU  a  fav  urite  re^tirt  fur  gun- 
uers  in  tho  Ki^«d  Bird  siuuson,  and  elsewhere 
it  aitrtu'trt  Humorous  ducks.  Mr.  V.  says  that 
he  has  sent  the  seeds  to  nearly  e\'ery  Slate 
and  Territory ^  to  be  planted  along  water 
ctmrHies  to  attraet  wild  Jfowl.  It  ia  also  Bown 
in  artilkiial  H&h  ponds  to  aff*»rd  covwr  and 
6 had 6  for  t ho  youTig  fry,  a  purpowe  for  whith 
it  is  €'.sp*3t"ial ly  e uited*  It  Kui!i'e»'d&  best  wfanre 
there  is  a  wuddy  bottom,  attd  hIx  ineht^s  to 
two  feet  of  water,  and  eare  ehould  he  takun  to 
pttiee  it  where  its  rout^*  will  he  covered  with 
Witter  at  all  times/'    Syn.  Hydroptjj'um. 

2izi'phora.  From  Zisi^  which  is  said  to  bR  the 
Indian  name  of  the  iJower,  and  jj/iorco,  1  bear. 
Nat.  t»rd.  Labinkt. 

A  geiiuti  of  about  twi'lve  speeief^  of  hardy, 
dAvarf,  annual  lierhK,  or  diffuse  sul>-shrub8; 
iiativi^s  cif  Central  and  WeHtt^rn  Asia,  and  tlie 
MJuth  M"'ilitorra4M*an  ri>git>n.  Somt»  three  or 
ftiur  s[MHdi»&  are  in  eultivation,  aud  arts  of  in- 
t43resL  in  a  barbae* *ous  eolleetion, 

Zi'zypbua.  Jujube.  Zizouf^  In  Arabic,  is  the 
imrii*»  nf  the  Lolas.     Nat.  Ord.  Rhamnac4^. 

An  Interesting  genus  of  plants,  ialutbitauts 
of  both  hemispheres.  They  are  all  very  pretty, 
and  deserve  to  l>e  grown  in  every  collection. 
The  green  house  and  hot-houe©'  8i>eeies  do 
well  with  ordinary  treatment.  The  genus  is 
chielly  characterized  by  having  a  (leshy,  berry- 
like iruit,  containing  a  on*',  two  or  thn^t- 
celled  stone,  with  a  single  flattened  seed  in 
each.  The  species  are  lll^^^^tly  stiff  shrubs,  or 
sometimes  small  trees  with  nnire  or  less  spiny 
branehes,  their  all ernate,  three-aerv^ed  leaves 
being  furrdshed  with  one  or  two  thorny  stlp- 
n  le B.  T h  e  f  j"  u  I  ts  tif  se  v«^  ral  of  t  he  s pe  c  ii'  s  h  a  v  e 
an  agreeable  flavor.  Z.  raltpirm,  the  best 
known  species,  when  fully  dnvt^loped  attains 
a  height  of  t>hirty  feet.  The  fruits  of  this 
species  are  commonly  eaten  in  Eun>pe,  both 
in  a  fresh  and  a  dried  state,  and  afford  the 
Jujubes  of  the  shops,  or  rather  used  to,  for 
tliey  are  now  ehietly  mad©  up  of  gum  ajid 
sugar,  and  a  little  tartaric  a*."i<3,  without  the 
Jujubes.  The  fruits  are  rather  acid  when 
Irtish,  but  when  dried  they  are  more  agreeable, 
and  are  given  Uj  allay  cough.  Periiaps  the 
Tuost  useful  purpose  to  which  this  stKH'ies  can 
be  Jipplied  is  a  hedge  plant,  Mr.  William 
tStnith,  the  superintendent  of  the  Botanic 
(tarvlen  at  Washington,  D.  C  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  it  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  thinks  It  hits  no  equal  as  a  hedge  plantt 
and  priHlicta  that  It  Is  certain  to  bo  largely 
used  for  that  purpose.  It  is  perfeetly  hardy 
at  Washington,  and  It  Is  Mr  Stuith's  opinion 
that  It  is  likely  to  prove  hardy  a  great  deal 
farther  north.  ^T.  Jujuba,  an  East  In*Uan 
epeeh^s,  yields  an  excelbmt  dessert  fruit,  and 
is  largely  cidtlvated  by  the  Chinese,  who  rec- 
ognizeagreut  number  of  varieties,  differing 
in  the  shape,  color  and  size  of  the  fruits. 
Those  of  one  variety  are  called  Chinese  Dat+'S, 
from  their  resemblance  to  that  fruit.  Z,  Lohu*, 
an  African  specieti,  Is  one  of  the  plunts  sup- 
posed to  have  yielded  the  seductive  sweet 
fruits  from  whldi  the  ancient  Lotophagl  took 
their   name.      Anc^hur  Afrieaa   apeoie6»  Z* 
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Bctcki,  is  the  Lotus  mentioned  by  Mungo 
Piirk  as  being  used  for  making  Into  bread, 
tasting  like  gingerbread,  and  also  fi»r  the  pre* 
paration  of  a  plejisant  beverage.  Z.  flj»iwi- 
Christi  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  furnished 
the  crown  of  thorns  put  on  our  Saviour's  head* 
Propagated  by  cuttings  or  from  seed.  Fir^l 
introduced  iVlCii). 

Zomica'^rpa.  From  zomo,  a  skirt,  and  karpos,  a 
fruit;  the  pericarp  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe, 
bursts  at  the  bottom  and  remains  covering 
the  seeds  like  a  skirt.     Nat.  Ord.  Aroiikm. 

A  small  genus  whose  species  are  natives  of 
Brazil-  Tiie  leaves  appear  before  the  flowers 
and  aie  out  into  Ave  segments.  They  make 
rather  pretty,  decorative  plants,  reiiuiring, 
iike  all  the  rest  of  the  fandly,  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  season.  Z.  PUhoniam  is 
ri*garded  as  aa  antidote  in  cases  of  serpent 
bites.  The  plants  grow  about  a  foot  high  and 
are  increased  by  seeds,  or  by  division.  Intro- 
duced in  iHGd. 

Zonal  Geranium.    See  Pelargonium. 

Z/gade'iius.  Frtuu  sigoi^,  a  yoke,  and  aden,  a 
gland  ;  the  glands  are  arranged  In  pairs.  >Jat. 
Ord.  Lilku'^m. 

A  genus  of  smooth,  somewhat  glaucous, 
herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes  or  coated  bulbs, 
grassdike  leaves  and  panicles nf  rather  large, 
greenish-white  flowers.  The  best  known  and 
most  ornamental  species  are  all  natives  of 
America,  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  Propagation 
may  be  readily  effeeted  by  division,  or  by 
seed. 

Zygope'talnm.  From  zygoBt  a  yoke,  tindjwJalon, 
a  petal ;  in  allusion  to  the  adhertion  c»f  the 
segments  of  the  perianth  by  their  bases  In  the 
original  species.     Nat.  Ord.  Orrkutacr(F. 

A  genus  of  verj'  han<isome,  free-flowering 
Orchids,  natives  of  Snuth  America.  They  are 
terrestrial  overgn.'ens,  and  generally  llower 
during  the  winter  or  early  spring  months, 
which  makes  them  desirable.  Tho  pseudo- 
bulb  ■*  should  be  well  elevutetl  In  potting  and 
have  plenty  of  water  In  the  growing  seasoTi, 
wliich  is  usually  Irom  May  to  September; 
after  which  less  moisture  Is  required  until 
their  season  of  b!oo ruing.  They  will  succeed 
well  in  an  onJinary  green  house,  and  are 
propagated  by  division.     Introduced  In  1828, 

Zygopbylla^ceas.  A  natural  order  of  shrubs  or 
herbs,  nirely  trees;  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Goini  Hojie.  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands  and 
the  Levant.  Several  of  the  genera  have 
medicinal  properties.  The  species  are  widely 
dispersed  and  are  divided  into  seventeen 
genera,  including  Tribulus,  Zygophyllum,  and 
Guaiat'um. 

Zygophy'Hum.  Bcnn  Capi^r.  From  ryj?o»,  a 
yoke,  and  phylkm,  a  h'af ;  alluding  to  the  pnirs 
of  leaflets.  A  genus  of  trees,  shrubs  and  per* 
enniftl  herbs,  giving  its  name  U>  the  Nat.  Ord, 
Zitjopht/lti(ir<r. 

The  .species  are  natives  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  Cupe  de  Verde  Islands,  the  Levant 
and  Australia.  Their  very  liandsomo  flowers 
are  red  or  white,  generally  with  a  purple  or 
red  basilar  spot.  Beverni  of  the  species  have 
medlelnal  properties;  the  ilow<'r-bud8  of 
K.  Fahago  are  used  instead  of  capers,  and  tlie 
set?ds  of  E.  coccineum  are  employed  by  the 
Arabs  in  place  of  pepper.  Propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  by  seeds  wbeo  obtainable. 
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BOTANICAL  nomenclature  being  in  a  great  measure  descriptive,  it  has  been 
thought  that  in  addition  to  the  etymological  notes  on  the  individual  genus 
names  already  given,  a  glossary  of  the  de^gnations  of  the  various  species  and  sub-species 
would  be  a  useful  addition  to  a  book  of  this  popular  character,  as  conveying  an  intelli- 
^ble  indication  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  plants  under  consideration.  These 
species-designations  stand  in  relation  to  the  genera  as  adjective  to  noun,  and  being 
expressed  in  Latin,  follow  the  grammatical  rules  of  that  language  in  so  far  that 
they  must  agree  with  the  noun  in  number,  gender  and  case.  For  instance  :  adjec'ives 
•ending  in  tis  take  a  in  the  feminine  and  um  in  the  neuter,  thus  :  altus,  high,  masculine; 
clta,  feminine  ;  altum,  neuter.  Masculine  and  feminine  adjectives  ending  in  t.s  in  the 
neuter  usually  end  in  e,  as  nobUvi,  masculine  and  feminine  ;  nobile,  neuter.  Adjectives 
ending  otherwise  than  these  (for  instance,  cu^,  en,  ana,  ew«,  ep8,  on,  etc. )  retain,  generally, 
the  same  termination  for  all  genders.  The  designations  ending  in  oiden,  phylla  and 
folia  have  been  but  sparingly  used,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  self-descriptive  ;  e.  g., 
anemonoides,  anemone-like ;  acanthophylla,  acanthus  leaved ;  adiantifolia,  adiantum 
leaved,  etc 


A 

A  in  compositiuu  signifies 
without,  as  aphylla,  witiiout 
leaves,  oto. 

-abbreviata shortened 

abortiva imperfect 

abscissa.  clipped 

-acauiis stemiess 

accedens yielding 

4u;erba sour 

■acerosa needle  pointed 

acicularis needle  leaved 

aeinacifolia. .  .scimetar  leaved 

•cniopetala sharp  potaled 

acris biting 

aculeata  spiny 

acuminata sharp  pointed 

acuta sharp  pointed 

adnata adhering 

adspersa scattered 

adunca lioolced 

cemula rival 

flBnea , bronzy 

8Branthe air  flower 

ttjsculifolia,  horse-chestnut 
leaved. 

cestivalis summer 

cestuans glowing 

afflnis related  to 

agglomerata collected 

aggregata.  .gathered  together 

alata winged 

alba white 


albicans whitish 

albinata whit«^  marked 

alcicornis elk's-hom-like 

altenata  foreign 

alnifolia alder  leaved 

alpestris rocky 

alveolata honeycombed 

amabilis lovely 

amara bitter 

amblyt)don blunt  toothed 

auKPna pleasing 

amplexicauiis. .  .stem  clasping 

ampliata enlarged 

ampuUacea flask-shaped 

anceps '. v . .  two  edged 

androgyna hermaphrodite 

androus,  in  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  refers  to  the  sta- 
mens; as,  diandrous,  two 
staniened  ;  polyandrous, 
many  stameneci,  etc. 

Anglica English 

angusta    narrow 

angustifolia narrow  leaved 

anisata    anise  scented 

anisophylla unequal  leaved 

annotina year-old 

annua annual 

annulata ringed 

anopetala erect  petaled 

antiierosa large  anthered 

antherotes    brilliant 

antiacnntha.    . opposite  spined 

apetala without  petals 

aphylla destitute  of  leaves 


apiculata,    terminating    in    a 
short  point  or  tip. 

apifera bee  bearing 

apiifolia .  parsley  leaved 

apoda stemiess 

apodantha    stalkless  flowered 
appendiCulata,  having  apiM^n- 
dages. 

applicata inclined 

aptel*a wingless 

aquatica. .... .  .living  in  water 

aquifolia holly  leaved 

aruchnoidea. cobwebby 

aranifera spider  bearing 

arbuscula like  a  little  tree 

arborea tree- like 

arcuta    bent 

ardens glowing 

nrenaria sand  loving 

areolata,  marked  out  into  dif- 
ferent spaces. 

argentoa    silvery 

arguta    sharp 

argyrites silvery 

argyrophylla    ...  silver  leaved 
argyrostigma  .  .silver  spotted 

arietina ram's-head-like 

arlfolia  arum  leaved 

aristata awned 

armata armed 

armillata braceleted 

arrecta  erect 

articulata Jointed 

arundinacea reed-like 

arvensis field 
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aspera rough 

aBperrima very  rough 

aBsimilis similar 

asBurgens increasinff 

atomaria dotted 

atrata blackened 

fltrot^angulnoH dark  red 

atrovlrons . ...         .  dark  green 

attenuata thin^  narrowed 

augusta BtiKJoth  gtaJked 

aurantiaca orange 

Aurea golden 

auriculata eared 

australls southern 

axilaris,  flowering  in  the  axils 

of  the  leaves, 
jizurca blue 

B 

baccata berry  bearing 

baciilaris staff-like 

barbasca bearded 

barbata bearded 

basilaris base  branching 

bella Imiidisomo 

bellUHflora dal*jy  flowensd 

betuloides blr^^h-lLk© 

bi  or  bis,  as  a  fjretlK,   means 

twice ;  as,  bl-articulata.  two 

jointed ;  bi-aurita,two  eared, 

etc. 

bicamerata two-arched 

bicoriiis two-homed 

bidontata double  toothed 

bifida half  divided 

binata.. growing  two  together 

bitumenosa pitchy 

blanda charming 

borealis northern 

brachy,  from  brachys,  short ; 

compounded      with      other 

Greek  roots,  as 
brachYbotryft.  .short  bunched 
brftehyuema,      having     short 

flUiiQc-nliS. 
braehyodiui  ...  .short  toothed 

brachyphyUa short  leaved 

braehyjjoda short  stalked 

brachypteron.  broadly  winged 

bructeat  I bracted 

brovi*   short     as,   brevistylis, 

-short  fitemmed. 

brevicaulis short  stemmed 

brovifolia     short  loiu  i^^i 

buccosa lutlated 

bulbifera bulb   bearing 

buUata blistered 

butryacott buttery 

buxlfulia box   leaved 

c 

cadiKja falling  off  soon 

c«B8la bluish    t-ay 

ca38pltosa tuft4Hl 

culaiiu'lanos. .  .bt'autlful,  dark 

calantha beautiful  wlngt^d 

calcarata spurred 

calcarca  . . .  .gn>wlng  on  chalk 
calcelformiw, , . , ,  .sh(>t^*&hapcd 
aalendulttJf>m  . , ,  raarijf old-like 
callosa,  rtimi8h<*d  with  hardt*n- 

ed  or  protubi^rant  Bpoi8* 
calophyila.  * .  .btiautiful  loaved 

caloptera UjHUtlfMl  winged 

calura beautiful  tailed 


oalydna,  large  calyx  or  cup- 
shaped, 
calyculata,   having  brat^Ls  le- 
sembllng  an  additional  calyx 

calyptrata covered 

campanulata betl-Bhaped 

campy lacantha. curved  opined 

canoeilata laltJced 

candtcans white 

Candida white 

canescens hoary 

cannabina hemp-like 

capilare halrllke 

capitata fJowering  in  heads 

capreolata. .    ....,,  /tetidrlled 

capriDa goat-Uke 

cardiochleena  . . .  heart^formed 

carinata keeled 

carnea flesh  colored 

carnosa fleshy 

caryophylla clove  scented 

caryophyllaoea.  oarnation-llke 

casta chaste 

cathartica purgative 

catopteron .  downward  wi  iiged 

caudata tailed 

caudescens stemmed 

cauliflorus. '. . .  .stem  flowurlng 

cava holb'w 

celatocaulon,  concealed  stem- 
med. 

centeteria many  spined 

cerasoides L^hcrrj-like 

cerefolia , chervil  leaved 

cereola waxy  fruited 

cerifera wax  bearing 

cemua * drooping 

cervina  stag  horned 

chlorantha. .  .greenish  yellow 
chloronema..  gn  <ti  thr^Mnlod 

chlorophora ytrejtn  dye 

chlorophylla green  leaved 

chromatella yellow 

chrysantha  .  .golden  flowered 
chrysoleuca.  .yellowish  white 
r  1 1 1' v^n  I  ih y  I  Isi . .  ,  goldi?n  leaved 
^/lirysosUiciiya,  golden  epiked 
fhrysostom a,  golden  mouthed 
chrysotrlcha. .  -  golden  haired 

L'illarls^ .   hair  fringed 

cillolata fringed  leaved 

cincinnata curled 

cincta girdled 

clnerea ashy  gray 

cinnabarlna vermilion 

clrrhosa tendrlled 

cltrina lemon  colored 

eltrosma. ..... .lemon  scented 

clavata     liui^  r.lia|H  J 

claviculata ^  tendrlk^d 

clypeata buekler-flbaped 

coartata crowded  togethor 

cocclnea red 

cochlearis spoon-sha^md 

cochleata shell-shaped 

codonodes bell  bearing 

ccBlcHtis : . . . .  sky  blue 

c<BloH|)erma  . . .  .huilow  seed*'d 

c<erulea blue 

oolllna growing  on  hills 

colorata colored 

colpodes ....  deeply  hollowed 

comans hairy 

communis common 

commutata changed 

comosa tufted,  hairy 

complexa embracing 


complicata  . . .  folded  together 

compta deoked 

concniflora shell  flowered 

concinna neat 

concolor one-colored 

conferta cluster  flowered 

congesta crowded 

conjugata mixed 

connata joined  at  the  base 

consobrlna related 

contorta twisted 

contrayerba venuif  uge 

convoiuta rolled  ttjgetbor 

corallina coral  flowered 

cordata heart-shaped 

cordifolia heart  Jeaved 

cordigera heart  bearing 

coriacea leathery 

cornea horny 

cornigera horn  bearing 

cornuta homed 

coronata crowned 

cortlcicola epiphytal 

coruscans  ■   glittering 

corymbi flora,  cluster  flowered 
cor}'mb9sa. . .  cluster  flowered 

corynodes helmet  flowered 

costata ribbed 

crassicaulis  . . .  thick  sttmirued 

crassipes thick  stalked 

crenulata scolloped 

crinita hairy 

crispa crispy  or  curled 

cristata crested 

crocata saffron  colored 

crocea saffron  colored 

cruciata eixi!ss-sha[K*d 

cruenta bloody 

cryptocarpa hidden  fruited 

cucullata hooded 

cultrata knire-8haped 

cultriformis .  kntfe-shaped 

cuneiformis wedge-»haped 

cupreata coppery 

curta Bhortened 

cuspldata abruptly  pointed 

cyanea blue 

cyanococca blue  fruited 

cyanophylla blue  leaved 

cyatheaformis cup- shaped 

cymblformis boat-shaped 

I    cy  mosa ....  flowering  in  cymes 

D 

dfedalea adomed 

dtiphnites glistening 

dasycarpa thick  fruited 

dasyphylla thick  leaved 

dealbata whitened 

debile weak 

deca,  In  wordsof  GriH-kdt^rlva* 
tlon,  ten;  as,  Hleraridroiii*> 
with  ten  stamens;  decaiHJt- 
ala,  etc. 

declpiens deceiving 

declinata. .  turned  to  one  side 

decora comely 

*  d<u.njriintia  ....   huge 

d^^rmnii*,  prolonged  below 
the  itiaertJont  ai^  in  the 
leaves  of  the  thistle, 

decussata cross  leaved 

deflexa.   .   .  tumed  downward 

delecta select 

deltoidea  . .  triangular-ehaped 
demlsaa low 
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dendroidea ti'ee-Hk© 

dentflta. , , . .  tnotlied 

deiitJculata *  finely  toothcii 

dependeiis hanging 

depressa. .  .pressed  downward 
di,  in  Greek  ecmipounds,  two ; 

as,  dklynia,  twin,  ete, ;  dlga- 

mouB,  having  fluworB  of  two 

sexes,  etc. 

diaphana transparent 

diearpa two  fruited 

dichora two-colored 

dichotoma forked 

diformls , two-formed 

diffusa ....   . . . «  spreading 

digltata finger  leaved 

dilitata, ..............  swollen 

dimidlitta , halved 

diniorpha  two- formed 

dioiea,  bearing  female  flowers 

on  one   plant  and   mule  on 

another* 

dipliylla, twin  leaved 

diptacantba  . .  .  .double  splned 

diptera. , , two- winged 

dlscoidea. .....   .....  disk-liJc© 

discolor twoeolored 

.  disseeta ....  flnoly  divided 

diBt*lti flora. . .  distant  flowered 

disticha, .   .two-ranked 

diunm day  flowering 

divarirata,    obtusely     spread 

a*i  under 

di  verge  Fis leaning 

d  1  Y<' vslW I > ra . .  variable  ll( j w e red 
dolahriforrais  ...  .axe*ahaped 
doliehoeentra  . . .  long-spurred 

dolosa deceiving 

dnipacea. ..   like  a  Btone  fruit 

dubia. doubtful 

dulcis. .eweet 

dumosa low 

dura .....  hard 

duriuscula .  .slightly  hard 

IB,  or  ex,  as  a  prefix,  means 
destitute  of;   as,    eeosiaia, 
ribless ;  eialbumlnous^ with- 
out albumen,  etc, 
ebract«ata.  .destitute  of  bracts 

ebumea ivory-like 

echlnata prickly 

edent^ta toothless 

edulis , .   edible 

efTuaa . ,  very  loosely  spreading 

egregia di^ttnguiahed 

eUta  , tall 

elegana ^ In^autif ul 

emorginata  . , ,  notched  leaved 

eminens showy 

ennea,  nine ;  aa  In 

enneandrea nine  stamen i^ 

emieaphylla ......  nine- leaved 

ensuta sword-sbaped 

ephenutt trausb*nt 

epi,    in     Oreek     eompoumlw, 
upon  ;  as,  epiearp,  the  outer- 
most layer  of  a  pericarp,  ete. 
epigiea,  growiiig  on  or  close  to 

the  grr>und. 
ep i  p  h  y i  la .  gro  w l  n g  upon  a  leaf 
equilateral. having  eiinal  sides 

eriantha woolly  llowered 

erieordes, . .  * heath -liko 

erinacea. prlekly 


eriocarpon ... hairy  fruited 

eriosteraon,  .woolly  stamoned 

erosa biti(?u 

eruboseens blushing 

erythrotjnajta red  bristled 

erj'thropa. . . , ,  ,  .red  stemmed 

erythrophtea bright  red 

eseulenta ....    edible 

etiolata. . . .  biauehed 

euchila beautiful  lipped 

evecta. eitteoded 

axaltata. lofty 

excelBa tall 

exclaa bluntly  cut 

exculta , . .  adorned 

eximla  , . . .  .(choice)  excellent 
exorhlxa. . . .  .rooting  outward 

exotica ..... .foreign 

exseulptJi  .....    cut  out 

exserta,  protruding  beyond,  as 

the     Btamens    out     of     the 

eoroUa. 
exaurgenB rising 

r 

faleata .     sIcklc-Bhaped 

falcifurmis .siekle'Shaped 

falciJielJa. finely  hooked 

fallax deceptive 

farinacea. mealy 

faseiata. banded 

fi(.6cieularl8 In  bundles 

faRtigiata ...   .  peaked 

faKtuosa. .....  .  prickly  sUdked 

ri^h>sma, heavy  smelling 

feaestralis .window  leaved 

ferox >  fierce,   spiny 

lerruginea rusty 

filaraentosa .thready 

filifera .thread  bi-^aring 

ftlipendulaf    hanging   from    a 

thread. 

niipes thready 

lunbriata fringed 

flrma * solid 

flssa , divided 

tistulosa. .     ....  .pipe  stalked 

llaVtelliformis .fan-shaped 

tldccida ...,,...,.....,,  weak 

llagifera rod-shaped 

flammea flery 

flava golden 

ttavGscens yellowish 

fiexa bending 

lloraleuta slow  ilowering 

fioribunda. . . .  .many  dowered 

florlda flowery 

fluvlfttllis,  belonging  to  flowing 

water. 

fionlculacea fennel  leaved 

fffitida. stinking 

follolosa slightly  leaved 

foliosa leafy 

forraosa beautiful 

fossuiata grooved 

f  ragrans fragrant 

f  rondosa leafy 

f  ruteseena shrubby 

f rutlcosa . shrubby 

fulgens brilliant 

fut  va tawny 

funestA ....deadly 

funifera . rope  beiirlng 

f ureat^i forked 

furens maddening 

furfux*acea scaly,  mealy 


f itsea ...  brown 

fusc'seens dark  brownish 

fuRiformis spindle-shaped 

G 

galeata .  helmeted 

gemiiitfiora twin  flowered 

g^mmata twin 

gemmipara .bud  bearing 

glbberosa wai-ted 

gibboea protuberant 

l?lgafi ■' giant 

glabella smoothi^h 

glacilata . .   .swoni  shaped 

glaadulosa  . . .  .bearing  glands 
glauca.   milky  whitji?.  glaucous 

gtaticina   .bluish  gray 

glaber ....,,,  smooth 

glabrata glabrous 

glacialift Icy 

gladiata  ....... .eword-shaped 

giaatifolia. wotal  leaved 

glauceficens blubh  gray 

glau coph y 1 1  a gray  leaved 

globosa ,    ,  .round  or  Bpherteal 

glomerata cluatered 

gl  umacea,  grasa-like  -  flowered 

glutino.sji adhesive 

glyeyphyilos sweet  leaved 

graeillima  . . roost  graceful 

gracilis  ....    ..........  slender 

Gneca .  Greek 

gi-amlnea grass>y 

grandiceps large  crested 

grandis splendid 

grata ,  pleoj^ing 

graveolena. . .  .strong smelling 

gutt  ata spotted 

gymnandra. , .  .naked an th<» red 

gy  mnooarpa .  naked  fr»ii  ted 

g\  roBa,  turned  round  like    a 
crook. 

H 

hfematoeephaia. . .  .red  headed 
hie  mat  odes  ...........  bloody 

hamata hooked 

harpeodes 6clmeter-llk© 

has  lata  ...,,.,  halberl-ahaped 

heb(*gyna .blunt  »tyled 

hecistophylla,  smalloi^t  leaved 

hepla,     the    Greek    numerai 

Beven,  used  as  a  prefix ;  ad, 

heptantlra,  seveu-stamened, 

ete. 

herbnoea,  of   a   aoft   texture 

like  an  herb. 
hetera<'antha, .  .various  spined 
hetero,  in  Greek  derivatives* 
unlike;     as,     hetii  roear  pus^ 
bearing  two  kinds  of  fruit, 
ete. 
heterophylla..  .various  leaved 
hcteroptera. .  .various  winged 
hexa,    in    Greek    deriVHtlvea, 
six;    a^^,    bexandra,    having 
six  stamcnsi  ^tc. 

hexagona abt-elded 

hians * .  -  • gaping^ 

liipl>ocrepifonnifl,    horseshoe- 
shaped. 

hlrelna goat  seen t«*d 

hirsuta  . very  hiilry 

hirta hiiry 

h  Irtlpes . hairy  sulked 
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hispida  * . , .  bristly 

hlatlouantha sail  floweri'd 

holoeerlcea . , all  nilky 

hortensls .garden 

humif  uga proBlrate 

humillfl . dwarf 

hybrida,    a    orofis   breed    Iwj- 
twoyn    Indlrl duals    of    two 
species, 
hyemalis  ..,...,,.,..  .winter 
hygropliylla .  .iDolsture  lovhig 
hypo,  In  Greek  derivatives,  un- 
der, fls   liypoglottis,  under 
tongued. 
by poera  t<  *  rif ormle ,  aal  vo r- 

shaped. 
hyi:M:>ga>a,    flowers    or    fruits 
borne  under  ground. 

hypophylla .under  leaved 

hystrix. -  .bristly 

I 

ianihlna  < violet 

ignea fli'ry 

illuBtrls bright 

Imbrlcata imbrleatid 

immarginata  . . .  not  tnargint'd 
lmmertia»  growing  wholly  un- 
der wat^r. 

implexa interwoven 

inffiqyalls unecjual 

Incana ,  hoary 

Incamata flesh  colored 

Incisa cut 

inclttudens, ....  .never  clonlnK 

Incurva bent  inward 

Inermis unarm  lhI 

Iners Idle 

Indata swollen 

liiflexii .  .abruptly  bent  inwfinl 

Inf  nwta  .,,... brokt'n 

iiifumUhullformi&,      funnel- 
shaped. 
Innata    . .    .borne  on  th*^  apex 

Inops — rneagro 

In  qui  nans. . .  .stained  flowered 

Insignls rt^markable 

Integrlfolia entire  leaved 

Introrsa facing  Inward 

Invlsum ..   ..un&een 

invotucrata,  covered  with  an 
involucre. 

involuta rolled  inward 

lonoptera violet  winged 

irrorata ...  bedewed 

Iftochroma  . . .  .one  colored 

Isophylla equal  leaved 

J 

Japonica. , .from  Japan 

jubata  - , . . .  U:*arded 

Juglandifolia  . ,  .walnut  leavi^d 
juQcea ru^h-llke 

L 

lablata two  lipped 

labrosa large  lipped 

laehnoldes wuolly 

lachnopoda downy  footed 

laelniata   eut  leaved 

iacUilora  ...... .milk  flowered 

lacuno«a -  pltU'd 

llKjuatria lake  Itn  ing 

!«»'  igala  — smooth  Htenimeil 


liBvia ^niootb 

IriKenaria bottlo-tihaped 

lanata woolly 

laneeoiata lance  leaved 

lanigera ....,.,.. woolly 

lanlpes ....... .woolly  stalked 

lanuginosa  . . .  .siightly  woolly 

laalandra. . .  .woolly  stamened 

lasLantba halrj'  anthered 

lasloglossa hairy  lipped 

lateritla brick  colored 

lati  folia broad  leaved 

laxa loose  flowered 

leguminosa, bearing  a  fruit  like 

a  peapod. 
leiantha    . . .  .smooth  flowered 

leiorhiza white  rooted 

lenta pliant 

lentiginosa dusty  dotted 

leplda Qeatt  charming 

lepidota scaly 

leptoclad Is.. slender  branched 

leptoneura slender  nerved 

ieptophylla  . . .  .^lender  leaved 
tepto&epata  . .  .narrow  eep&ied 
UiptOBtaehya  . .  slender  spiked 

leucoearpa wtilie  fruited 

Unicocephalrt. .    .white  headed 

leueot'heihi whittii  lipped 

leuconeura white  veined 

leucophrt-a dusky  white 

leucophthalma  ....  white  eyed 

leuGOiihyila white  leiiveti 

ieucorhoda  . . .  .white  and  ro^e 
leucoxyla. . . . . .  .white  wooded 

iignoba .woody 

iigularls. ....... .strap  shaped 

llgustrina  . .    privet-like 

litiacea        , .Uiy-llke 

linibata,  having  a  colored  or 

dilated  surface, 
linearis,  Imving  the  two  sides 

parallel. 

lineata lined 

llngualata  ....  .tongue  shaped 
linifera  ..... .thread  bearing' 

linophylla flax  leaved 

litoralls.  .growing on  the  shore 

lltum dauF>i*d 

lobularls .small  lobed 

lonohitis spar  like 

loDg©va long  lived 

longlcolla long  necked 

longicuapis. ....  Jong  pointed 

longipes . long  stalked 

longlplla  ... long  haired 

lophantlia, .  ,  crest  llowered 
I  CI  rata . .  strap  or  thon  g  -s  h  a  p  ed 
lorlfolia  ........ .strap  leaved 

lucida shining 

ludlbunda. sjwrtlve 

lunata . half-mmm-like 

lupulina hop  hea^Jed 

lurlda. .dingy  brown 

I  utea vellu  w 

lutetM^ens. yellowish 

iujtata dlseolor 

ly rata lyre-shaped 

M 

macradenlA large  glanded 

macrandra  ...large  anlliered 

mucrontha    large  flowered 

maerocarpa. ....  .large  frult«>t| 

tnaor<»ehlla. ..... .liii'ge  lipped 

inji**rophylla  . , . .  .large  leavt-d 


maeropUMjtron  ..long  spurred 

tnacropoda largo  footed 

nmeropu.s, long  stalked 

macrorhiza large   rooked 

macrospeila brood  wUiined 

macro.*5tuchya large  bplked 

luaerura long  tailed 

maculata sptjLted 

major  (majus) gixvatest 

malacophylla. .....  soft  leaved 

maleolena strong  smelling 

miunosa nippled 

manicata,    gloved ;      covered 

with  a  woolly  coat^  which 

may  be  stripped  oft  whole. 

margaritacea .    pearly 

marglnata , .  bordered 

marina sea 

marmorata marbled 

marmorea spotted 

majdcula mate 

media intermediate 

megaceras great  horned 

megaphyila..   ...  large  leaved 

megapotaniica big  river 

megasperma. . . .  .large  seeded 

melaleuca black  and  white 

melanoeaulon  . .  black  leaved 
melttn«>eoeca.  .    .  .black seeded 

nielanopus bkiek  stalked 

melanoxylnn  .  .black  8temm*Ml 

meliosa  \ honey  scented 

niellifera honey  bearing 

membra nacea,  thin   and    soft 

like  a  merahrane. 

micans glittering 

micranthera bmali  opined 

mieromeris small  flowered 

njieroplnila sn^oll   leaved 

iuien»ptera. ....  .fc^mall  winged 

microscypha. . . .  ttmoU  capped 

mlnax projecting 

mlniata • vernjilion 

minor leii.st 

mirabille* ...   . .  wonderful 

rn  I  rian  t h  a m  any  1!  o  we  red 

ndrlophyila. . . . .  .many  leaved 

mills. small 

niitriformia mitre-shaped 

mnlinifera headed 

mollitj soft 

moilissima very  soft 

mo  nan  the  ma one- flowered 

ni  on  ill  for  mis,    formed    like    a 

necklace. 

monoceras one- horned 

nioiiophyila one-leaved 

nionojitera  ....  single  winged 
mouostochya ....  .one-spiked 
m  on  tana  . . .  mou  n  tal  n  1  o  v  1  n  g 
m  iicronata ...  ,  sharp  p«i I  n t  ed 
muHi,    in   Ijatln     derivatives, 

many  ;  as,  multiceps,    many 

braiu'hed,  etc, 
muUlcaulit^. .    .many  stemmed 

multlilda many  cleft 

mundula    neat 

niunlta  ,.....,. armed 

in  u  rails ......  growing  on  walls 

muricata.,  rough,   with    short 

and  hard  points. 
munaic^i  ......... .mosaic-like 

niUBcipula fly  oalcher 

rnuscosa. mosHy-like 

muLablUs changeable 

niyriotitigma many  dotted 
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.dwarf 

napiformle  ....  .tumlp-ahapt^d 
T)E£iut4i. .......... .largo  no^ed 

n^i&tm . ......  ftoatlni^ 

navknlarle .......  boat-shaped 

uebuloaa    *..... clouded 

nemoralLs ,  wood 

nenroea , ,  nerved 

nidus. , neetrBliaped 

nlger  . .,,....,  black 

nlgi-eacens ,....,.......,  black 

ultlda shining 

Blvea —  ,,,.... .  ,snow  wtito 

Dlvealis    ......   .......  snowy 

noctlflora  ....  .night  tldwerlug 

nodosa .knotted 

Huvce  Angliee,  of  New  England 
KoveboracenslB  , , .  .New  York 

ouetlera nut  bearlug 

ouda  .......  .  ^ ....... .  naicea 

uudieaulls naked  stemmed 

Dutaas nodding 

o 

-ob  Ifi  used  In  the  eon i position 
of  litttln  tochnleal  terms  to 
indioate  tbat  a  thing  le  in- 
veriod  ;  a«,  obovate,  in- 
versely oTate;  obeordate, 
inversely  cordate,  c^te. 
^bliqua,  referring  to  shape, 
unequal  sided. 

obionga .oblong  leaved 

obrysata  . , ,    , rellned 

obtuBata bluntish 

occidi^ntolis ...  .weBtern 

oceliata. . . . « eye  Bputted 

ochiBcea. ...... .ochre  colored 

ochrantha.  .yellowish  llow(^red 
ochi'eatai  furniBhed  with  tubu* 

lar  BtlpuloB  (oehrea). 
ochroleut'a . . .  .yaiiowlBh  white 

octa,  eight,  in  such  worda  ns 
octa^nia,  having  eigbt  pis- 
tBs;  octamerouB,  Uje  parts 
in  eight,  etc. 

octhodee ....... lubercled 

ooutata ......... ". eyed 

odorn  ..........  sweet  acentod 

ociorattsdlma,  very  sweet 

scented. 
ol!Re  ill  alia    (belonging    to    the 
shop) ;    applied    to    plants, 
ete.^  used  la  medicine  or  the 

DJtS. 

oieifera oil  bearing 

oiens stinking 

oleraeea ....  esculent  {eatabiej 
oligantlia. ,..,..,  few  tlowered 
oiigopliylla  ........  few  leaved 

oli^'ftria .ollvo  green 

cinusta. loaded 

ope  re  n  lata,  covered  with  a  Hd 
oppositlfolia. .  opposite  leaved 
orbicu lata  .circular  In  outline 
oreoph> ila. .  .mountain  loving 

orlon  talis eastern 

ornata. . . , beautiful 

ornlthopoda. ...... .bird'«  foot 

ornithoryncha. ....  bird  billed 

ovata. . .    ... . .  egg-shaped 

ovulata^    ovulifera ;     bearing 

seeds  or  bodies  deetined  to 

beeome  plants, 
oxycarpa,  ..*,..  .sharp  fruited 


osygona  . . .,,.,,  sharp  angled 

oxy  petala sharp  petaled 

oxypiiyUa, sharp  leaved 

P 

pachyphylia, ....  thick4eaved 

padlfoUa ....  cherry  leaved 

paie-acea. ......  chaffy  or  sealy 

pallida . .  ,pale 

pMmata,  divided  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  hand. 

paludosa. ... marsh  loving 

palUBtrle  ....   ....    , , , .  mai'sh 

pan  du  rata, Add  le-sh  aped 

pandurlformlB, .  .Bddie^shaped 
papliionacea  ....  butterfty-ltke 

papillaris conical 

papiiloBa,  bearing  small,  round 
projeetlons. 

papyracea. paper  white 

parasitica,  living  on  the  juices 
of  other  plants. 

pardatlna. leopard  matted 

parvifolia  . .    small  leaved 

parvula  ............. little 

parvum ......,....,....;  small 

patens  ............    spreading 

patula. sUgfatly  epi^i^ading 

pauclflora....,    .  few-lluwered 

pavonia peacoek-Iike 

pectinata. eomb  leaved 

pedatlljda,  cut  Into  lobei^,  the 
latei-ai  ones  of  which  do  not 
radiate  from  the  peviole  like 
the  rest. 

I>edlceilaia slightly  stalked 

peduneulata. stemmed 

pellorhynchus  .  pigeon  beaked 
pelluolda.  .briglit,  transparent 

peltata. shield-like 

pelviforrais.  .open  eup^shaped 

pendula drooping 

pennata feather-like 

pennieillata. . .  hair  pen  ell- like 
pennigera. . ...........  wluged 

penuinervia leather  nerved 

peuta,    in   Greek    derivatives 
Hve ;  as  pentadactyion,  tive- 
flngered. 
pentagyna  .....  five-carpeUed 

peutaphylla. ......  flve-leaved 

percnsea. ......  sharp  pointed 

peregrlna. foreign 

[wrfoiiata,  when  the  stem 
appears  to  pass  through  the 
leaf, 
perforata . .  plereed  with  holes 
perigyna. .  .borne  on  the  calyx 
pertuBa, .  having  slits  or  holes 
petiolata. . .  having  foot  Htaiks 

petnca growing  on  rocks 

pha»a , dusky 

plicenicoa. purple 

pliylla,  a  leaf,  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  numerals ;  as  di- 
phyUa,  two-leaved ;  teti-a- 
phylla,  four-leaved. 

picta painted 

pUeata,   having  a  cap  or  lid 

like  the  cap  of  a  mushroom. 

piUfci^  .........  bearing  bajrs 

piio^a hairy 

piiosluscuia. slightly  hairy 

pinifolia pine-leaved 


plnnata,  a  compound  leaf  witli 
leaflets  arranged   along  the 
sides  of  a  etirnmou  |>etlole. 
pinnatiHd ......  pinnately  cleft 

piperita pepper-itke 

plaifornjis peashaped 

planicaulis . . flat  stemmed 

platan tha broad  flowered 

platyearpa broad  fruited 

platyelaaa flat  branched 

platyglussa, , . ,  broad  tongued 

plat yphy  11a broail  leaved 

platypteni. . broad  winged 

pleioebroma. . . .  many  colored 

plicata. ... ,  plaited 

plumhca  ,..,.....  lead-eolored 

plumosa ,  feathery 

poeuliformis cupshaped 

podophylla.  .foot  stalk  leaved 
poly,  in  Qreek  compounds  nu^ 
merous;      as.      polyantha, 
many  flowered^  etc* 

polyacantha many  splned 

f>olyofirpa many  fndtad 

Mflvi'^  |i|jiiia .  — many  head^ 
MilyduLtyla  . . .  .many  flngored 
Mjlyliria  ,,,*.,........  Uly-mce 

iolyl<«i>ha many  ciested 

"i]>  riM»rpha. . . .  many  forme^l 

Hj I  y  I  h hy  1 1  a .  .      ...  many  1  ea ved 

H)iyrhizou .......  many  rtjoted 

>oljt5Ui<'liya. ....  .many  spiked 

pomeridiana ........  afternoon 

pomlfera,    apple,    pear,     etc.* 

bearing, 
porporophylla. .  .purple  leaved 

porrigeoB extending 

potomopliyUa. .  .swamp  loving 

pnj?('os. early 

pnetiitans  ...........  excelling 

pnutexa bordered 

prasluft grass  green 

princeps magnlHcent,  chief 

prionophyila saw  lenve*i 

procera tall 

procumbens  ..........  trailing 

proltfera. .,....,  .bulb  bearing 

propendens»  hanging  forward 
and  downward, 

propinqua  , allied 

pruinoaa > frosty 

pailtadtia parroHike 

ptcroccphala. . . .  .wing  head>^ 

1 » U}  ro  n  *  n » ra . . . . .   .  w  ing  nerved 

pulr  ii>^ ............... .downy 

pyln  si-rris  ............ .downy 

pubifolia.  ...♦.,  .downy  leaved 

pudlbunda , modest 

pudica chaate 

p  u  gioni  form  is . .  dagge  r  sb  a  |  »ed 

puichella pretty 

puleher ....  showy 

pulia ..,,...  russet 

pulveruleniia  ...   ...  pi>wdery 

puivinaris .  .cushioned 

pumila .......dwarf 

punctata. spotted 

punctllobnla. . . .  .dotted  lol>ed 

pungens .stinging 

punicea reddish  brown 

pusllla. ...,,.,.. small 

pnstulata. hllsteFod 

putens , foaUd 

pjcnaoantba. .  .densely  splned 

pygmfea dwarf 

pyrophylla....,Hp,.flei!7  leaved 
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quadrangulata four-angled 

quadrl,  in  Latin  compouncle, 
four;  as,  quadrifida,  four- 
cleft,  etc. 

quadrifida four-cleft 

quaternata,  Bucoeeding  by 
fours. 

querclfolia oak  leaved 

quinata,in  fives;  in  compoux^ds, 
qulnque ;  as,  quinquefolia, 
five-leaved,  etc. 

B 

racemosa clustered 

radiata,  spreading  from  a  com- 
mon centre. 

radicans rooting 

ramentacea .  scaly 

ramlfiora branch  fiowered 

ramosa branched 

reclinata. .  .turning  downward 

recta *. erect 

recurvata bent  backward 

refiexa bent  backward 

refracta bent  back 

reniforme kidney-shaped 

repanda wavy  leaved 

repens creeping 

repllcata folded  back 

reptans creeping 

reticulata netted 

retrosa directed  backward 

retusa notched  at  the  apex 

revoluta rolled  back 

rhlzanthera root  flowered 

rhlzophora rooting 

rhlzophylla frond  bearing 

rhlzophyta  creeping 

rhodantha rose  fiowered 

rhodoclneta red  bordered 

rhomboldea  . .  like  a  rhombus 

rlgens «tifr 

riglda stiff 

rlngens gaping 

rlparla  river  bank 

rlvalls brook  loving 

rosacea rosy 

rostrata beaked 

rotata wheel-shaped 

rotundlfolla round  leaved 

rubtilla    reddish 

rubesfons red 

rublginosa rusty 

rubioides madder-like 

rubra red 

rubrovenosa rod  veined 

rufu brownish  red 

rufoscens rusty  colored 

ruflnervls red  veined 

rugiloba wrinkled,  lobed 

rugosa wrinkled 

run(4nata,   saw  -  toothed,    the 

teoth  turned  backwards, 
rupestris . . .  growing  on  rocks 

rupicola rock  loving 

rutiienica Russian 

rutilans reddish 

s 

saccata bagged 

saccifera bag  bearing 

sagiltaUi  .  .arrow-liead  shaped 

Ballclfolia     willow  leaved 

Ballgna    willow-like 


saltatorla..     dancing 

Bambucifolia eider  leaved 

sancta sacred 

sanguinea bloody 

sspida savory 

Barcodes flesh-like 

sarmentosa,  producing  run- 
ners 

sativa ) cultivated 

saxatllis  ....  growing  on  rocks 

scabra rough 

scabrida rough 

scandens climbing 

scariosa tough  and  dry 

Bceptra    princely 

Bchidigera spine  bearing 

schizantha cut  flowered 

Bchlzodon cut  toothed 

schizopetala cut  petaled 

scintlllans glistening 

sclerocarpa . .  hard  fruited 

sclerophylia hard  leaved 

scuta shielded 

scuteliata salver-like 

secunda. . , side  flowering 

segeta  cornfleld 

segregata kept  separate 

semi,  in  Latin  compounds, 
means  half,  as  seml-amplexl- 
cauUs,  half  stem  clasping; 
semi  -  cordata,  half  heart- 
shape  (divided  lengthwise) 
semperflorens . .  ever  flowering 

sempervirens evergreen 

senilis aged  looking 

sepia hedge 

septemloba seven  lobed 

sepulta enclosed 

sericea ,. . .  silky 

serotlna,  flowering  or  fruiting 
late 

serratifolia saw-toothed 

sessllls stalkless 

setacea bristly 

setlgera,  covered  with  bristles 

setulosa bristly 

sex,  six,  as  sexangulare,  six- 
angled,  etc. 

slgnata distinct 

simplex simple 

slmpliclcaulls,  slightly 
branched. 

slnuata wavy 

smaragdina  ...emerald  green 
sobollfera,    producing   young 
plants  from  the  root. 

somnlfera sleep  causing 

sororla sist^^rly 

sparsa scattered 

spathulata  ....  spatula-shaped 

speciosa showy 

spectabllls showy 

speluncff) cavern 

sphacelata,  scorched  or  with- 
ered, 
sphterocephala.  .round  headed 

spieata borne  on  a  spike 

spiclgera    ear  bearing 

spiloptera spotted  winged 

splnifex  . .      thorny 

spinosa spiny 

spiralis spiral 

spuria counU^rfeit 

squamosa scaly 

squarrosa,  when  scales,  small 
loavos  or  other  bodies  spread 
rigidly  at  right  angles. 


staurophylla cross  leaved 

Bteliata star-like 

stenopetala  . .  .narrow  petaled 
stenophyila. . . .  narrow  leaved 

stenoptera narrow  winged 

sterills barren 

stigmatica dotted 

stigmosa branded 

stlpltata short  stalked 

stolonlfera,  producing  creep- 
ing roots  and  shoots. 

straminea straw  colored 

striata striped 

strlcta  upright 

strigosa,  bearing  little,  rigid, 
unequal  hairs. 

strobllacea cone  fruited 

strumosa,  swollen  on  one  side 
only. 

suaveolens sweet  smelling 

sub,  as  a  preflx,  means  some- 
what or  slightly;  as  sub- 
cordate,  slightly  heart 
shaped,  etc. 

suberosa cork  barked 

subhlrtella  .    .somewhat  hairy 

subulata awl-shaped 

suceedanea,    coming    in    the 

place  of  another, 
succlsa,  as  If  cut  off  at  the 

end. 
suffrutlcosa,  low  and  shrubby, 
or  shrubby  at  the  base. 

sulcata grooved 

surculosa suckered 

suspensa hanging  down 

sylvatlca from  the  woods 

T 

taBnlosa banded  leaved 

tanacetlfolla tansy  leaved 

tardlflora late  flowering 

taxifolla yew  leaved 

tecta concealed 

tectora roof  loving 

tenaclssima very  tough 

tenax tough 

tenella small 

tenulfolia slender  leaved 

tergeminata thrice  twin 

termlnalis,  belonging  or  re- 
lating to  the  summit. 

ternata growing  in  threes 

tesselata,  variegated  by 

squares, 
testacea,  of  a  pa!e  brown  color 
tetra.   In    Greek    compounds, 
four;  as,  tetrastlchous,  with 
four  vertical  ranks,  etc. 

tetra  cantha four-spiked 

tetracopls four-bladed 

tetragona four-angled 

tetrandra four-anthered 

tetraspis four-horned 

thalamlflora,  with  the  sta- 
mens, etc.,  Inserted  in  the 
receptacle. 

thelfera tea  bearing 

thurlfera Incense  bearing 

thyrslflora  . .  .panicle  flowered 

tlblclnls cowhorn-llke 

tlgrlna tiger  spotted 

tlnctorla colored  (dyer's) 

tomentosa,  densely  and  closely 

liairy. 
torta twisted 
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toruloBa slightly  twisted 

toxica very  poisonous 

tri,  in  compound  words,  three ; 

as,     triangulata,    three-an< 

gled,  etc. 

triacanthos three-spined 

trlchodes hair-like 

trichosantha.  ..hairy  flowered 
trlchotoma,  branches  divided 

In  threes. 

tricolor three-colored 

trlcuspidata three-spined 

tridactyla three-flngered 

trlfasclata three-banded 

triflda divided  In  three 

trlflora three-flowered 

triglochln three-hooked 

triphylla three-leaved 

tripteron three-winged 

triquetrum three-sided 

tristis sad 

truncata blunt,  as  if  cut  ofif 

tuberculata warted 

tuberosa producing  tubers 

tublfera tube  bearing 

tubulosa tubular 

tunlcata coated 

turbinata  ...   ....  top-shaped 

turglda  . . .  .swollen,  puffed  up 

u 

ullglnosa swamp  loving 

umbellata .  flowering  In  umbels 
umbraculifera,  umbrella  bear- 
ing, 
umbillcata,  depressed  In  the 
centre,  Uke  the  navel. 


umbonata,  having  a  top  in  the 
centre  like  that  of  the  an- 
cient shield. 

umbrosa shade  loving 

uncinata hooked 

undulata waved 

unguiculata bearing  claws 

uni,  in  Latin  compounds  one ; 
as,  unifollata,  one-leaved, 
etc. 

uniflora one-flowered 

uniiateralls one-sided 

unita joined 

urceolata  ....  pitcher-shaped 

uropliylla caudate  leaved 

urostachya tall  spiked 

ustulosa scorched 

utilis useful 

utrlculata bladdery 

V 

vaginata sheathed 

vallda strong 

varia variable 

varicosa,    swollen    here   and 

there. 

variolosa variegated 

velutlna,  velvety,  covered  with 

very  flne   and   close,    soft, 

velvety  hairs. 

venenata poisonous 

venosa veined 

ventrioosa inflated 

venusta charming 

vera true 

verecunda modest 

vemalls spring 

vemicosa wax  bearing 

verrucosa warty 


versicaria bladdery 

versicolor various  colored 

vertlcillata whorl  leaved 

vesca edible 

vesiculata,  as  if  composed  of 
small  bladdei-s. 

vespertilionls bat-like 

vespertlna.  .evening  flowering 

vestita clothed 

vexlllarla.. having  a  standard 
vlllosa,    long,    shaggy,    with 

long,  loose  hair, 
vlminacea,  bearing  long,  flex- 
ible twigs. 

vimlnalls twiggy 

virens vigorous 

virgata twiggy 

vlrginalls pure 

vlridis green 

viscosa clammy 

vlticulosa,  producing  small 
suckers  or  stolons. 

vitlfolia vine  leaved 

vittata striped 

vivipara,  bearing  young  plants 
in  the  place  of  flowers  and 
seeds. 

volubilis twining 

voluta rolled  leaved 

vulgaris common 

X 

xanthlna yellow 

xanthocoma yellow  haired 

xantholeuca.. yellowish  white 
xylocai-pa wood  fruited 

z 

Zelanica from  Ceylon 


•«»,ACTICAL  HINTS  TO  AMATEURS 

AS   TO 

SEASONABLE  WORK 


Orem-house,  Flower,  fruit  and  yegetable  Garden. 


THROUGHOUT  tliis  work  we  liave  been  particular  in  statiBg  tlie  season  at  which 
the  diflfereot  gartlening  operations  should  be  performed,  still  it  may  be  of 
service  to  many  to  suggest,  briefly,  in  calendar  lonn,  the  work  that  may  be  per- 
formed during  each  raonth  of  the  year.  The  dates  given  are  mostly  for  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  The  reader  must  vary  operations,  earlier  if  in  the  Sonth,  later  if 
in  the  NortL 


JAlSrUARY. 


Grken-housb  akd  Window  Pi^ants.-^As 
this  is  usually  the  coldest  month  of  the  year. 
And  also  that  tn  which  wo  have  the  least  sun- 
shine, parlieular  alien t ion  must  be  paid  to  air- 
ing, watering,  syriuging,  et^-.  But  llttie  venti- 
lating need  i>e  done;  hut  wiien  it  does  become 
necessary  to  do  it,  caution  must  be  used.  Be 
careful  to  raise  the  ventilating  sash  only  so 
lilgii  that  the  heated  air  from  the  green-house 
will  be  able  to  drive  back  the  outer  air  to  such 
an  extt^nt  as  not  to  chili  the  plants.  For  exam- 
ple, occasionally,  after  a  very  cold  night,  where 
severe  tiring  has  been  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
required  temperature,  say  to  sixty  degrees,  it 
hapi>ens  that  the  sun  comes  out  bright  during 
tiio  following  day,  so  that  by  noon,  or  before, 
the  temperature  may  be  at  a  hundred  degrees 
inside  the  green-house,  though  outside  it  may 
be  nearly  at  zero.  In  such  caj*e  the  raising  of 
the  sashes  an  Inch  or  two  will  rapidiy  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house,  eo  that  an  hour 
or  eo  of  such  ventilating  would  be  all  that  is 
required.  As  little  fresh  air  can  be  given, 
Insects  are  to  be  watehed  this  month  closely. 
By  the  use  of  fire-heat  a  dry  atmosphere  will  bo 
created,  in  which  the  Red  Holder  luxuriates. 
Nothing  answers  so  well  for  its  destruction  as 
eopiouHly  syrtHging  the  jdants  at  night,  and 
splashing  tlie  patlis  with  wat-er,  as  it  cannot 
exiHt  to  an  injurious  extent  in  a  moist  atmos- 
phere. The  Aphis,  or  "gre<m  fly,**  must  also 
be  destroyed,  or  it  will  soon  cause  great  injury 
to  the  plants*  (See  Insects,]  The  loaves  of  Win- 
dow Plants  should  be  sponged  often  to  keep  the 
dust  from  lilling  up  the  pores  of  the  leaves. 
Tepid  water  sliould  be  used,  with  a  little  soap 
or  Fir-tree  oil  dissolve*!  in  it,  and  any  plant, 
small  enough  to  handle,  that  bIiows  signs  of 
red  spider  or  other  iuKect  ♦*neiTiy,  if  dipped  In 
wiit^'T  houted  to  140  d*'grees,  will  be  instantly 
cleansed  without  having  reeeivt*d  the  least  in- 
jury from  tlie  bath.  Plants  should  be  ctccaslon- 
ally  turned  r^und  to  prevent  their  growing  one- 
Hided.  Hjat^intim  and  other  bulbs  which  were 
placed  in  boxes  or  jiots  last  autumn  may  now  be 
brought  to  the  UgJit,  the  best  r€»oted  and  most 
forward  will  give  the  earliest  flowers.    They 


should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  these, 
as  wei!  as  all  soft  wooded,  free-growing  plants, 
will  be  benefited  by  an  otrcasionat  watering  with 
liquid  manure.  The  plants  to  bloom  this  mouth 
are  Primulas,  Oiueraiia^,  Cyclamens,  Bouvar- 
dias,  Roman  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  Cailas, 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Carnations  and  many  others. 
Buch  plants  as  Agaves,  Echeverias  and  other 
succulents  should  be  kept  dry  and  allowed  all 
the  sun  possible. 

Flower  Gabden. — Though  at  this  season  of 
the  year  there  is  but  little  chance  to  do  much 
in  the  flower  garden,  yet  It  is  an  excellent  time 
to  make  any  necessary  improvements  or  altera- 
tions before  the  hurry  of  spring  sets  in.  Such 
work  as  grading  or  draining  may  be  pushed 
forward.  Now  is,  also,  a  gootl  time  to  remove 
alt  stones,  roots,  etc.,  which,  when  practicable, 
may  be  utilized  In  forming  a  rock-garden,  or,  if 
piled  up  picturesquely  in  a  heap  and  covered  in 
the  spring  with  vines,  creepers,  etc.,  form  oft*^n 
quite  an  attractive  adjunct  to  a  garden  or  lawn 
If  not  already  done,  alii  hardy  Vines,  Shruiis, 
Evergreens,  et«.,  wiil  be  much  beneflted  by  a 
liVjeriki  top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure. 

Fnurr  Gabden. — Pruning  or  mulching  can  be 
don©  if  the  weather  is  such  that  tlie  workmati 
can  stand  out.  No  plant  is  injured  by  being 
pruned  in  cold  weather,  though  the  pruner  may 

Vboetablk  Gabi>en. — In  the  Northern 
States  little  can  be  done  in  this  department 
this  month,  except  to  prepare  manure,  bean> 

poles  and  pea-sticks,  and  get  sashes,  tools,  etc., 
in  working  order :  but  in  sections  of  the  ooun- 
Iry  w  lie  re  there  is  but  little*  or  no  frost,  the 
hardier  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants  may  be  sown 
and  planted,  such  as  Awparagus,  Cabbage.  Cau- 
lillower,.  Carrot,  Leek,  Lettuce*  Onion,  Parsnip, 
Peas,  Spinmih,  Turnip,  etc.  In  any  secth*ii 
where  these  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground,  It  is  nn  indication  that  hot*beds  may 
be  begun  for  the  sowing  of  sucli  tcniler  vegeta- 
bles as  Toinatr»es,  Egg  and  Pepper  Plants,  et^^., 
though,  unless  In  the  extreme  Southern  States, 
hot-beds  hjid  better  not  be  started  before  the 
lli'st  oJf  February, 
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FEBRUAiBY. 


Gbeen-house  and  Window  Plajjts.— As  the 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  indoor  plants  seem  to 
take  a  fresh  start  and  begin  to  grow  and  flower 
vigorously.  Many  of  the  sorts  will  require  re- 
potting ;  Gesneras,  Gloxinia^,  Achimenes,  and 
liindred  tubers,  may  now  be  loolted  over,  and  a 
portion  of  them  potted  and  placed  in  a  warm 
corner  to  start  for  early  flowering.  Old  Fuchsias, 
GeraiMums,  Abutilons  are  now  Bending  forth 
strong,  young  shoots,  which  may  be  propagated 
as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  handle. 
Annuals  for  early  summer  blooming,  such  as 
Petunias,  Verbenas,  Ck)beea  scandens,  Gannas, 
Castor  Oil  Beans,  Centaureas,  etc.,  should  now 
be  sown  in  shallow  pans  or  boxes  and  trans- 
planted as  soon  as  fit  to  handle.  Tuberoses 
for  early  flowering,  and  Dahlia  roots,  if  put  in  a 
gentle  bottom  heat,  will  now  start,  the  former  to . 
be  potted  off  as  soon  as  the  young  roots  appear, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  latter  propagated  in 
the  usual  way.  The  general  directions  as  to  venti- 
lation, cleanliness,  etc.,  for  January  apply  to  this 
month ;  Insects  being  rigidly  kept  down,  and 
sufficiency  of  water  with  an  occasional  supply 
of  liquid  manure  being  given  to  such  plants  as 
begin  to  grow  freely. 

Floweb  Garden.— But  little  can  be  done 
here,  only  to  follow  the  instructions  given  last 
month.  Prune  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
give  the  lawn  and  grass  plots  a  good  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure,  or  what  is  better,  of  bone- 
meal  ;  there  are  no  weed  seeds  in  the  latter. 


Fbuit  Gabdbn. — In  the  Northern  States* 
little  can  be  done  except  to  prune  any  trees  or 
vines  that  have  not  yet  been  seen  to,  and  to 
clear  the  li^ibs  of.  any  moss,  fungus  or  insects, 
that  may  be  harboring  under  the  old  bark.  In 
many  Southern  States  this  will  be  the  best 
month  for  planting  fruit  trees  and  plants  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  Strawberries,  Baspberries, 
Blackberries,  Pfear  and  Apple,  while  Grape-vine& 
will  do  well  a  month  later. 

Yeobtablb  Gabden.— Leaves  from  the  woods, 
horse-manure,  and  any  litter  that  may  be  col- 
lected, should  be  turned  over  several  times  and 
thoroughly  mixed  together,  so  as  to  get  it  sweet- 
ened preparatory  to  forming  hot-beds  (see  Heat- 
ing by  hot-beds)  on  which  Early  Cabbages,  Let- 
tuce and  Badishes  may  be  sown  as  soon  as^ 
the  frame  or  hot^bod  is  in  condition.  It  is  now 
the  proper  season  to  force  Asparagus,  Bhubarb» 
Sea-kale,  etc.,  as  they  will  (being  so  out  of  sea- 
son) give  gr^eat  satisfaction  to  many  epicures. 
As  Parsley  seed  germinat-es  but  slowly  some 
should  be  sown  for  early  planting.  Mint  may 
also  be  had  by  putting  a  few  plants  in  the  hot- 
bed. Manure  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  crops 
should  be  turned  and  broj^enup  as  flne  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  the  more  completely  manure  of  any  kind 
can  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  the  better  will  be 
the  crop,  and,  of  course,  if  it  is  dug  or  plowed 
in  in  large,  unbroken  lumps,  it  cannot  be  prop- 
erly commingled. 


MARCH. 


Gbeen-house  and  Window  Plants.— As  the 
spring  advances,  and  more  light  and  sunshine 
prevail,  plants  soon  begin  to  show  the  stimulus 
by  vigoi-ous  and  rapid  growth.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  examine  all  plants  that  are  grow- 
ing vigorously,  and,  when  deemed  necessary, 
shift  into  larger-sized  pots.  (See  Potting.)  The 
propagation  of  plants  such  as  Alternanthoras, 
Coleus,  Achyranthes,  etc.,  to  supply  the  flower 
garden  may  also  bo  continued  with  vigor,  and 
those  propagated  last  month  should  be  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  be  shifted  Into  larger  pots  as 
required.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  water  or  moisture,  and  will  always  show  the 
beneflt  of  being  well  syringed  or  watered  over- 
head. On  fine  days  air  must  be  admitted  freely 
to  all  plants,  carefully  avoiding  cold  draughts. 
Insects  of  all  sorts  must,  of  course,  be  kept 
down,  and  copious  waterings  of  manure-water 
will  be  advantageous  to  all  plants  likely  to  get 
pot-bound.  House  plants  should  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  convenient,  and  should  be 
turned  round  frequently  to  prevent  them  from 
becoming  one-sided.  All  climbers,  such  as 
Bignonlas,  Cissus,  Passion-flowers, etc.,  planted 
in  tubs  or  in  the  borders  of  the  green-house  or 
conservatoiy,  should  have  a  liberal  top-dressing 
of  rich  compost;  all  the  old  top  soil  possible 
removed  before  it  is  applied.  Flower  seeds 
sown  last  month  will  bo  large  enough  to  prick 
into  shallow  boxes  of  good  soil  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  and  may  be  kept  there  until  ready  to 
plant  in  the  open  border.  Cannae  may  now  be 
divided  and  potted,  also  Colocasias  and  other 
ornamental  Arads ;  Lemon  Verbenas,  Hibiscus, 
Hydrangeas,  and  other  plants  that  have  been 


kept  dormant  all  winter,  top-dressed  or  re- 
potted, and  started  to  grow  for  summer  use. 

FiiOWEB  Gabden.— All  planting  and  pruning- 
of  vines,  shrubs  or  trees  must  be  finished  a» 
soon  as  possible  this  month,  and  vines  and 
climbers  that  require  it  tied  up.  Any  removal 
of  shrubs  to  prevent  overcrowding,  or  trim- 
ming in  overgrown  specimens,  must  be  attended 
to  without  delay ;  single  specimens  are  always- 
admirable  objects.  The  herbaceous  border  may 
be  re-arranged,  the  rock-garden  overhauled,  and 
walks  and  roads  attended  to,  with  new  gravel, 
etc.,  whenever  the  weather  will  admit,  and 
thoroughly  rolled.  The  bulb  beds  should  be 
gradually  uncovered,  lawns  raked  off  and  top- 
dressed  (If  not  done  before)  with  rich,  well- 
rotted  manure,  bone-meal,  or  similar  fertilizer; 
new  lawns  may  also  be  sown  if  soil  is  dry  enough, 
and  flower-beds  dug  up,  to  have  them  in  good 
order  for  the  spring  planting,  and  all  improve- 
ments, such  as  grading,  draining,  sodding,  etc., 
flnlshed  up  as  soon  as  possible. 

Fbuit  Gabden. — ^Planting  may  now  be  done 
safely  In  light,  dry  soils  In  many  sections,  still 
it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  before  the  ground  l» 
dry.  It  Is  bad  to  do  so  even  In  light  soils,  but 
it  Is  utter  destruction  In  stiff  and  clayey  ones. 
Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  that  the 
roots  €u:e  not  frozen  when  exposed,  for  although 
a  tree  or  plant  will  receive  no  Injury  when  it^ 
roots  are  in  the  soil,  should  a  frost  come  after 
planting,  yet  the  same  amount  of  freezing  wimid 
greatly  Injure  the  plant  If  the  roots  were  uncov- 
ered and  exposed.  ThousMids  of  trees  and 
plants  fail  every  year  from  this  cause,  They^ 
are  exposed  for  sale  In  our  markets  with  no 
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protection  to  the  roots;  even  the  experienced 
purchaser  rarely  has  sufflolent  knowledge  to  be 
certain  \yhether  the  roots  of  a  tree  have  been 
injured  by  being  frozen  or  dried  up  by  the  cold 
winds  of  March.  ... 

Veostablb  Gabdsn. — Early  Peas,  Onicns, 
Parsnips  and  the  various  vegetable  seeds  recom- 
mended for  the  Southern  States  in  January  can- 


not be  planted  too  soon  after  the  ground  is  in 
working  order.  Hot-beds  must  now  be  started, 
and  Tomatoes,  Egg  Plants,  Sweet  Potatoes, 
etc.,  forwarded  for  early  planting.  In  the  more 
Southern  States  the  tender  sorts  of  vegetables, 
such  as  Melons,  Okra,  Egg  Plant,  Squash,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Tomatoes,  etc.,  may  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 


APRIL. 


Gbeek-housb  and  Window  Plants.— Plants 
of  every  description  will  now  require  increased 
water  and  ventilation,  and  on  fine  days  a  slight 
shading  to  prevent  the  sun  from  burning  the  fo- 
liage. (See  **Shading.")  Due  attention  must  also 
be  paid  to  shifting  into  larger  pots,  when  neces- 
sary, and  also  to  Increase  the  space,  when  prac- 
ticable, by  putting  the  hardier  sorts  out  in  cold- 
frames.  It  is  better  to  throw  away  a  few  of  the 
older  and  less  desirable  plants  now,  tl^an  toiisk 
their  becoming  weak  and  spindling  by  overcrowd- 
ing. Cuttings  may  still  be  made,  of  Verbenas, 
Coleus,  Petunias,  Ageratums,  Achyranthus  and 
all  other  plants  intended  for  summer  decoration ; 
the  more  advanced  plants  should  be  topped  back 
to  make  them  sturdy  and  bushy.  TeQder  annuals 
may  also  be  sown  and  pricked  out  in  boxes  or 
pots  and  placed  in ,  cold-frames  for  lator  use. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  insects,  ^leli8ures 
must  at  once  be  taken  to  exterminate  them,  es- 
pecially on  Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias,  which 
will  now  be  coming  into  flower,  and  are  .the 
most  showy  and  useful  plants  at  this  Reason. 
(See  *•  Insects.")  See  that  nothing  suffers  for 
want  of  water  and  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by 
syringing  freely. 

FiiOWER  Garden.— This  is  a  busy  month  in 
the  flower  garden.  Bulbs,  and  all  tender  plants 
that  have  been  covered  for  protection  during 
winter,  may  now  be  uncovered  and  the  other  beds 
forked  over  and  put  in  order  to  receive  the 
spring-blooming  plants  such  as  Pansies,  Daisies, 
Forget-me-nots,  Polyanthus,  etc.,  which  may  be 
planted  out  from  the  cold-frames  as  soon  as  the 
weather  appears  settled,  thus  making  room  to 
harden  off  the  more  forward  of  the  bedding 
plants.  All  Boses  should  now  be  pruned 
and  tl»»d  up,  and  syringed  occasionally  with 
tobacco,  soap  or  some  other  insecticide,  to  pre- 
vent the  attack  of  the  rose-slug  next  month ; 
this  insect  is  eiasily  destroyed  while  young.  All 
vines  and  creepers  on  walls  or  screens  should 
be  pruned  and  tied  up ;  herbaceous  plants,  such 


as  Dielytras,  Phloxes,  Helianthus,  Delphiniums,, 
etc.,  may  be  divided  and  replanted,  and  a  plant- 
ing of  Gladioluses  for  early  flowering  made. 
This  is  also  an  excellent  season  to  sow  Grasa 
seed  to  improve  the  lawn,  or  to  sow  for  new 
lawns,  following  it  by  a  slight  top-dress- 
ing of  bone  meal  or  lawn  fertilizer  and  a 
good  rolling  to  level  it  thoroughly  for  the 
mower. 

Fbuit  GABDrar. — All  new  plantations  of  Grape^ 
vines,  Strawberries,  Baspberrles.  Blackberries, 
etc.,  should  be  made  without  delay,  and  those 
that  have  been  laid  down  during  winter  uncov- 
ered and  tied  up  to  stakes  or  trellises.  Straw- 
berries that  have  been  covered  up  by  leaves  or 
straw  should  be  relieved  around  the  plant, 
leaving  the  covering  to  act  as  a  mulch  and  keep^ 
the  fruit  clean. 

Vegrtablb  Gabden. — Whenever  the  soil  is 
in  good  condition  bo  time  should  be  lost  in  sow- 
ing the  hardier  sorts  of  vegetable  seeds,  such  as 
Cabbages,  Beets,  Parsnip,  Lettuce,  Onions, 
Parsley,  Peas,  Radishes,  Spinach,  etc. ;  this- 
should  be  done  in  all  cases  by  the  middle  of  the 
month,  wherever  practicable,  for  if  these  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  are  delayed  until  the  hot 
weather  in  May,  they  will  not  be  so  early,  nor 
will  they  produce  such  good  crops.  Asparagua 
and  Rhubarb  should  also  be  uncovered,  the 
beds  forked  over  lightly  and  fresh  plantations 
made  when  necessar3\  All  Potatoes,  especially 
those  for  early  use,  must  also  be  planted  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  small  sowings  made  of 
Thyme,  Marjoram,  Sage.  Fennel,  DUl  and  other 
herbs,  without  which  no  garden  is  complete. 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants.  Onion  sets. 
Shallots,  etc.,  should  also  be  planted  as  soon  as 
the  weather  is  favorable.  Tomatoes,  Egg-plants, 
Peppers  and  other  tender  plants  may  still  be 
sown  in  the  hot-bed,  Sweet  Potatoes  put  in  to 
produce  sprouts  to  plant  out  next  month,  and 
a  few  Cucumbers  in  hills  to  remain  there  and 
come  in  for  early  use. 


MAY. 


Gbeen-housb  and  Window  Plants.— Many 
of  the  plants  so  carefully  wintered  over  will 
now  be  in  full  bloom,  and  except  on  very  cold 
nights  firing  in  the  green-house  may  be  dispensed 
with ;  still,  during  the  first  of  the  month  care 
must  be  exercised  in  ventilating,  on  account 
of  the  cold  winds.  It  will  now  be  necessanr  to 
partially  shade  the  glass,  which  may  be  done 
either  by  "  burlaps "  on  rollers  overhead, 
or  more  cheaply  and  simply  by  syringing  the 
glass,  outside,  with  .a  thin  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  naphtha,  spattering  It  on  more  thickly  every 
week  or  two  as  the  sun  arrows  stronger.  (See 
**  Shading.")  Azaleas  will  now  be  at  their  best 
and  will  fully  repay  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done  blooming  they  should  be 


pruned  into  shape,  and  after  being  kept  close 
and  moist  for  a  short  time  till  they  break,  re- 
potted for  next  season,  and  about  the  end  of  the 
month  placed  with  Camellias  and  kindred  plants 
in  a  slightly  shady  place,  out-of-doors,  where 
they  may  be  freely  syringed  and  attended  to 
during  summer.  The  various  plants  that  have 
done  duty  during  winter  should  now  be  looked 
over;  th6se  that  do  best  in  pots  repotted, 
while  many  will  re;upcrate  better  if  planted 
in  the  open  b<  rdor  for  the  summer.v  All 
climbers,  such  as  Clssus,  Passifloras,  Steph- 
anotls,  Allaiflkndas,  should  be  tied  up  and 
kept  in  order,  and  syringed  freely  every  day 
to  keep  them  clean  and  healthy,  while  the 
many  varieties  of  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Bego- 
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niat?,  et<.\,  with  Caladiuins,  CroLom^,  DracienaR* 
Maranlae,  etc.j  wtll  k*^eip  tb«  groen-hous-o 
gay  liil  warm  woathor  sets  in.  Polrii?ettia8, 
CatfilODiaii  JesBHtoinea  and  other  plaiita  In- 
tended far  winter  blooming  sln>uld  now  be  re- 
potted, and  Calla  Lilies  that  bftv«  done  Howerin^ 
plac'c?d  In  a  shaidy  placo,  whero  the  pots  can  be 
turned  on  their  etdea  and  left  to  dry  off  until 
tiimi  to  repot  them  in  fall. 

Flower  Gakden. — The  vacant  beds  In  the 
flower  garden  should  now  be  in  order  U>  receive 
the  plants  intended  for  Uieni^  which ^  with  the 
exception  of  the  more  tender  sorts,  may  be 
planted  aa  soon  as  the  weather  in  settled.  For- 
get-me-nots^ Pan  si  e  6,  Baisies,  Polyanthus  and 
other  spring  flowering  plantar  are  iiow  at  their 
beat^  and  if  they  have  bf?en  judiciously  planted 
will  be  quite  a  feature  in  the  garden.  The 
roek-garden  is  ai^o  very  interesting  at  this 
seaBOEi,  as  it  has  been  fur  some  tincio,  the  various 
early  plants,  such  as  Hepatieas,  Anemones, 
Bflowdrops  and  other  early  bulbous  plants,  being 
most  interesting.  New  lawns  or  grass  plots  if 
not  sown  before,  should  be  sown  at  once;  none 
but  the  best  selected  seed  should  be  Uf^ed  for 
this  purpose.  Permanent  lawns  should  be 
mown  and  rolled  as  occaj^ion  requires^  fidges^ 
trimmed  nicely  and  all  flower  beds  kept  free  of 
weeds.  Annuals  for  early  flowering  that  have 
been  sown  in  the  frame  or  green- ho  use  may  now 
be  planted  out^  and  such  hardy  sorts  as  Bweet 
Alyssura,  Mignonette,  Candytuft  and  Phlox: 
Drummondii  sown  in  the  open  border.    CtJtttngs 


of  <JbryHaii11ieiiaiitirt!f  staj-ted  now  will  make  fln^ 
plantK  for  fall  Ihm'ering.  As  soon  as  Hyat^lnths^ 
Tulips,  etc.,  are  done  flownring,  if  their  room 
is  wanted,  they  should  be  carefully  taken  up 
and  heeled  in,  in  some  out-of-the-way  comer 
where  they  may  ripen  off  their  bulbs. 

Fbdit  GAJtDEN. — Many  of  the  smaller  fruits 
may  yet  be  planted,  though  with  less  prospe<;t 
of  success  than  if  done  earlier.  As  the  various 
iiiseet  pests  make  their  appearance,  they  must 
be  ehecked  at  once ;  a  free  application  of  to* 
bacoo  dust  mixed  with  Persian  powder,  dusted 
on  liberally,  will  be  found  very  efficacious.  It  is 
kitill  l>etter,  however,  used  as  a  preventive;  for 
If  the  insects  once  get  a  foothold  they  are  hunl 
to  dislodge.  The  htje  and  cultlvati^r  must 
be  kept  constantly  at  work,  not  only  to 
keep  down  weeds,  but  to  loosen  and  aerate 
the  soiL 

Vegetable  Gabden.— As  the  ground  gets 
warm,  seeds  of  all  the  more  tender  vegetables, 
as  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Squash,  Corn,  Lima 
Beans,  Okra,  etc.,  may  be  sown,  and  Cabbage, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  etc.,  from  the  earlier  sow- 
ings transplanted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,  if  the  weather  looks  settled.  Tomatoes, 
Egg* plants,  Peppers,  Sweet  Potatoes,  etc., 
should  be  planted  out,  and  succession  crops  of 
Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Lettuce  and  other  vegeta- 
bles planted  every  wec^k  or  two.  Field  crops, 
such  as  Mangels,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  etc.,  should 
also  lie  sown  and  all  necessary  work  promptly 
attended  to 


JUNE. 


Ghken-hottse   and  Window   Plants. — The 

bulk  of  the  bedding  and  other  plants  being  now 
planted  out  or  placed  out-of-doorw,  the  green- 
bouse  may  be  utLlizHd  to  grow  sutih  tropical 
plants  as  may  be  desired  during  tlie  summer 
mouths.  If  kept  moist  and  well  shaded,  lino 
specimens  of  Dracfcnas,  Palms,  fancy  Cala- 
diums,  Ferns,  Crotons»  etc.,  will  render  it  very 
attraetive.  A  few  of  the  smaller  growing  Nym- 
phteas  or  other  watt*r  plants  grown  tn  tanks 
or  under  other  appropriate  conditions,  will  give 
it  additional  attraction  dtiring  the  season. 

All  plants  timt  require  it  should  bo  repott^'d, 
and,  with  few  o.\ceptiont**  should  be  pinched 
back  to  make  them  branching  and  stockv. 
Others  that  require  it  may  be  trained  and  maiTle 
to  grow  in  any  desired  form.  Syringing,  boih 
outside  and  indoors,  should  be  regularly  at- 
tended to,  to  keep  down  insects  ;  and  the  plants 
are  mutdi  beneflted  by  the  pathways  being 
sprinkled  oc;catjiona!ly  with  water. 

Flower  Garden.— All  the  spring  flowering 
plants  have  now  been  removed,  and  their  places 
fllled  with  those  plants  already  selected  to  give 
the  mobt  desirable  reHults  during  the  season. 
Cannaii,  single  and  double  Dahlias,  Altera,  Mari^ 
golds,  Zinnias,  etc.,  may  now  be  planted  ;  th^'y 
will  bloom  until  frost,  and  are  exceedingly  useful 
for  cutting  from.  Staking  and  tying  up  strong 
growing  plants  should  always  be  attt^nded  to— 
neglect  in  this  mattf^r  often  ruins  the  appear- 
ance of  the  garden  for  the  season.  Verbena**, 
Petunias  and  plantjs  of  siinilar  habit  Bliould  W 
pegged  down  sothattlie  bitd;,  tuny  be  tliorougli- 
ly  covered.  Lawns  should  be  mown  frequently, 
the  grass  edgings  trimmed,  and  walks  fn^juent* 
ly  rolled,  if  necesi^ary*  and  kept  in  good  oi^der. 
Grass  Beed  for  new  hiwnK  may  yet  be  sown. 


FauiT  Gabden.^ — We  cannot  too  strongly  en- 
force the  necessity  of  thiuulng  out  the  fruit  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  etc.,  which  have  set 
their  fruit  thickly.  By  so  doing  much  ftner 
fruit  is  produced,  the  flavor  Is  much  superior, 
and  the  weight  at  least  equal.  This  is  equally 
true  of  Grape-vines  or  any  other  fruits  that  may 
have  set  too  thickly.  All  small  fruits  are  much 
beneflted  by  having  a  mulching  of  some  sort 
placed  around  them,  Strawberries  in  particular; 
if  they  have  b^'cn  overlooked,  the  cut  grass 
from  the  lawn  ie  an  excellent  material  to  keep 
the  fruit  from  getting  sanded  and  spoiled  by 
heavy  rains.  Judicious  summer  pruning,  or 
pinching  out  the  centre  of  the  young  growth, 
at  tills  treason,  will  not  only  keep  the  young 
trees  in  better  shape,  but  make  tliem  more 
fruitful. 

VEOETAnijE  Gahden, — During  this,  the  busl* 
est  month,  all  growing  crops  need  constant 
attention.  Thin  out  all  plants  that  require  it, 
and  keep  all  crops  clean  by  weeding  and  hoeing. 
At  this  seasi>n  weeds  are  very  apt  to  get  a 
fitrimg  foothold  unless  they  are  carefully 
watched.  Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  going;  a 
man  will  hoe  and  rake  over  six  times  the  sur- 
face of  soil  when  the  weeds  are  qult-e  small 
that  he  would  do  if  tlie  weeds  were  six  Inchea 
higher.  A  succession  of  Ct>rn,  Beans,  Cucum- 
bers, Beets.  Lettuce,  Okra,  Martynlas  for  pie- 
kles,  should  now  be  plant^ni,  anci  Lima  Beans, 
both  pole  and  dwarf,  as  soon  as  the  soil  Is 
warm  enough.  Sweet  Pot-atoes  will  yet  do  wf»U 
if  planted  in  a  suitable  lo*?atton.  If  Tomatoo* 
are  desired  to  be  handrtorne  fruited  ami  line 
flavored,  they  should  t>e  tnAincd  up  to  stakes  or 
trellises.  Attend  to  Cabbage  Worms  and  Itjolt 
out  for  Potato  Bugs.     (See  **  Insecticides/*} 


JULY. 


Gbbbn-hoube  and  Window  PtjAnts.— Atthis 
season  a  copious  supply  of  water  myst  Im 
;givent  both  at  the  root  ofid  overht^ad.  In  the 
^reen*hoii»t5  especially*  sprinltlo  llie  patiis  and 
benches  lit  tlie  twenlng  to  kr*ep  up  a  moiBt 
atmoBphere  dudiig  the  uigliL  Use  evi^ry  effort 
to  keep  fi  very  thing  cieur  of  sm'h  Insects  as 
Green  Fly  and  Ri^d  Spider,  If  the  liouee 
JB  liept  BtmUi'd,  almost  ait  so-caile^l  stove 
piantsean  be  gnjvvu  ein'cessfully  in  tlm  green- 
house during  the  summer  montiis.  The 
plmits  from  the  green  house  tliat  may  have 
been  plunged  out-doors  must  he  watched 
when  they  require  repotting;  and  wliere 
the  roots  have  run  through  the  pots,  they 
fihouid  also  be  oeeftsionally  turned  round, 
to  break  them  off;  for  if  this  is  not  don©  now* 
It  would  seriously  injure  the  plant  wlieu  taken 
Tip  In  the  fall,  if  the  roots  have  run  through  the 
|KJt  and  deep  into  the  a  oil.  Many  of  them 
will  require  to  he  pinched  haek  oeoaslon- 
ally  to  keep  them  bushy,  and  Chrysant  hem  urns 
for  winter  blooming  topf*ed  in  and  turned 
around.  CanmtlonSt  Botivardias  and  other  plants 
for  winter  blooming  Khould  he  pinelied  back. 
Aaaleas,  Oranges,  Camelliati  and  plants  of  a  like 
character  will  he  much  improved  by  being 
fijringed  everj'  clear  e^vening,  care  being  taken 
at  the  &ani« "  time  that  tliey  are  not  over- 
watered. 

FiiOWEB  Garden. — The  usual  routine  of 
tnowjng,  weeding,  et**.^  must  he  attended  to^ 
all  irregular  growth  trimmed  backi  the  various 
«arly  (lowering shrubs  pruned  (see  ** Pruning"), 
■and  the  flower  beds  trimmed  and  kept  neat. 
Kothing  gives  sucii  an  air  of  neatness  and 
beauty  to  a  well  kept  garden  as  a  well  kept 
lawn,  arul  neatly  kept,  well  rolled  walks.  The 
rock- garden  must  also  be  kept  in  good  order ; 
all  weeds  removed,  and  any  plants  that  are 
growing  too  large  or  strong,  short^^ned  back. 
Dahlias,  Roses,  Gladlolusas*  as  well  as  many 


herbaoeouB  perennial  and  annual  plants,  will 
now  require  staking.  Be  careful  to  proportion 
the  size  of  the  stake  to  that  of  the  plant,  and  do 
not  tie  it  too  tightly.  Stakes  painted  green  look 
beat*  and  the  square  are  nearly  as  good  as  the 
round  ones^  and  much  cheaper.  Give  the  Cos* 
m<is,  lovely  for  its  feathery  foliage  and  single, 
ihihliarlike  Iknvere,  a  long  stake,  and,  onee  in  a 
Avhile,  run  a  spade  down  near  its  root»  to  eherk 
its  rampant  growth  and  throw  it  into  flowi^r; 
it  will  w*dl  repay  the  trouble.  All  vines  and 
ereepers  should  be  trained  up,  an<i  ail  supier- 
fluouB  growth  pruned  away.  If  the  weather 
Ib  moist  it  will  yet  do  to  sow  Grass  Seed 
for  new  lawns. 

Fbuit  Gabpek.  —  As  recommended  last 
montii,  thin  out  all  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears, 
eto,,  which  have  set  their  fruit  thickly,  as  by 
so  doing  an  equal  weight  is  BecunnI,  much  liner 
fruit  and  superior  flavor.  Summer  pruning  is 
still  useful;  a  little  praetice  will  fc^oon  show  it» 
ailvantage.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  mildew  on 
the  Grape-vine  leaves,  dust  them  over  with  dry 
sulphur,  choosing  a  still,  warm  day.  The  fruit 
will  now  be  gathered  from  the  8ti'awl>errifr^8 ; 
and  if  new  beds  are  to  lie  formed,  the  system 
reeommeuded  of  layering  the  plants  in  small 
pots  is  the  best.    (See  **  Strawberries.") 

Yeobtabi^e  Gaedbn.— Succession  crops  of 
Beans,  Cbrn,  Oucurabers,  Lettuce,  etc.,  may 
still  be  &OWT1,  and  In  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try Rut^-haga  Turnips  for  the  main  winter 
crop.  Cabbage,  Celery  and  Cauliflower  should 
also  be  planted^  more  especially  Celery  for  a 
main  crop.  Tomatoes  should  l>e  kept  tied  up 
to  stakes  or  trellises,  and  the  fruit  well  exposed 
to  the  light.  Sweet  Potatoes  should  also  be 
held  up,  and  the  vines  moved  oecasionally  to 
prevent  their  rooting  at  the  joints.  Cucumbers 
for  pickles  should  now  be  sown,  and  Endive  for 
fall  use.  (See  directions  given  under  these  sep- 
arate heads.) 


AUGUST. 


GBKeK>BOi;sE  and  Window  Plants.— Nearly 
all  that  is  necessary  during  this  mouth  is  to 
follow  t  he  instructions  given  for  J  uly.  Hanging 
Baskets.  Vai^es,  etc.,  require  constant  atteutiou, 
ajid  all  climbers  and  other  plants  should  b<> 
syringt-'d  freely,  antl  kept  cleur  of  insect  pests. 
Plants  Intended  for  win t*>r  tlowering  should  be 
forwarded  by  being  repott«'d,  and  kept  bushy 
by  Ixdiig  piuciied  back  occasionally.  PrimulaH, 
Calceolarias,  Cineraria!^,  ett?.,  should  be  sown, 
and  preparations  made  for  propagating  such 
plants  as  may  be  required  for  wint(*r  or  aprlng 
flowering,  Chrj'san  the  mums  must  not  be 
neglected,  a©  the  jioiB  are  now  full  of  roots  and 
will  require  water  twice  or  three  times  a  day. 
Outtloga  atraok  at  this  season  make  escellent 
dwarf  plants  for  the  window  or  green-house, 
Ifene rally  flowering  a  week  or  two  later  than 
the  old  plants.  All  such  work  as  painting, 
glazing,  seeing  to  boilers,  etc.,  is  now  In  order, 
and  shimld  be  attended  to,  before  the  press  of 
autumn  work  oomes  along. 

Flo  WEB  Gakden.— Here,  as  In  the  greeu- 
housi\  the  routine  of  W(»rk  is  the  same  as  last 
month.  No  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  the 
garden  beautiful;  all  dead  leaves  and  flowers 


should  be  removed  and  tlu^  edgings  and  walks 
kept  neat  and  clean.  The  gnwis  shoubl  l»e  rolled 
fnnjueutly,  and  mown  us  otU'ti  as  necessary;  in 
vt»ry  (iry  wi'utiier  it  may  be  advisable  to  water 
it  frequently  to  keep  it  from  bectiming  parched 
and  brown;  one  of  the  imprt»vedlawn  spiiuklers 
is  excellent  for  tins  purpose.  Tt*a  and  other 
autumn  lloworing  Rost'S  will  be  b<^neUted  by  an 
occasional  supply  of  mrmurt^  water;  all  tall 
growing.  herb*ic»*ous  and  other  piaiita  should 
be  sUiked  up,  the  soil  ioowcned  occasionally, 
and  all  weeds  k*ipt  down.  Sow  Gross  H<^ed  for 
new  lawns  if  not  too  dry. 

Fruit  Gakden. —  During  the  early  part  of  the 
month  summer  pruning  may  still  be  priw^tloed 
with  advantage.  Hpring-ptauted  Strawberries, 
and  also  those  that  have  fruited,  will  now  be 
making  *'  runners"  or  young  plants  freely.  All 
runners  should  be  kept  cut  off  close  to  the  old 
plant  when  not  wanted  for  new  pl.u 
80  that  the  full  force  of  tlio  roots  l^  i 

In  maturing  the  "crowns"  orfruitbu..^  .  .  ..tj 
next  spanon  *s  c  rop.  New  plan  tat  lo  ns  nj  ay  a  I  so  be 
made— the  soimer  they  are  planted,  the  h*'avler 
the  next  seasoned  crop  will  be,  (See  **  Straw- 
berries.") Out  away  the  old  sterna  oJF  Raspberries 
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nd  BlfickborrleB  that  Ji'avn  bonit?  their  fruit, 

nd  thin  out  the  younj,'  ehoott*  to  three  or  four 

^  Cttti<58  Lo  eu<h  hill  or  piaiit.  If  tl«-d  to  Btitkea 
iLiid  topped  wlioii  four  or  llvo  feet  hlgh^  they  will 
miikt'  toLnuig**!*  <'*Aiiert  for  fruitiug  next  year. 

VegktabiiE  Garden,  —  Ail  plauted  crops 
s!iouM  he  hoed  deeply  iiml  kept  free  from  weedri. 
Such  herbs  us  are  uow  in  Iknver  may  be  dried  iti 
a  fchatjy  place  for  winter  use.     liuta-baguTur* 


uipd  eowix  la;&t  luonth  will  require  thinuing,  and 
the  various  soft  vmrieties,  sueh  an  Re<i  Top 
Strap  Leal,  White  Globe,  White  E^k,  ete.,  and 
Radlt?het>  for  winter  use,  may  be  Bovvn  up  to  the 
end  of  the  month*  Onions  wilUn  niotit  sections 
now  be  ready  for  harvesting.  Thia  eonditlon 
will  be  known  by  the  tops  hecoraiiig  yellow  mid 
falling  down.  They  are  best  dried  hy  being  pliieed 
In  gome  dry  shed  In  thin  layei*tt,  (See  •'  Onions/'^ 


SEPTEMBER. 


GREEN-HorsE  AND  WiKDOw  Flant8.— To- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  in  many  Sections 
of  the  country,  the  variouji  green-house  plants 
will  require  to  be  liotmed,  care  being  taken  to 
keep  theiii  as  cool  as  possible  during  the  day. 
Pldiith  that  have  been  plunged  out  during  sum- 
mer will  n»quire  to  be  examined  as  to  drainage, 
and  iveeive  a  tcqi-dressing  of  good,  rich  soil; 
many  of  them  may  n^quire  shifting  into  larger 
jH.ds,  though  this  should  have  been  attended  to 
last  month.  Cuttings  of  iilants  required  for  next 
season's  use  sliould  now  be  made,  as  fall  root- 
ed cuttings  generally  bloom  more  freely  than 
winter  struck  plants,  and  are  preferable  to  old 
plants,  This  is  true  of  what  is  known  &s  bed- 
ding plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Ver- 
benas, Hcdiot ropes,  etc. ;  but  with  Roseis  and 
other  plants  of  a  woody  nature,  larger  plants 
are  usually  the  best.  Roman  Hyacinths,  Early 
Tnlips  arid  other  Duteh  bulbs  Hhuuld  be  planted 
as  soon  as  received,  espeeially  for  an  early  crop, 
and  seeds  of  Pansies,  Daisies,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Aiyssum,  Cfindytuft,  etc.,  ehould  now  be 
sown,  and  Chrysanthemums  should  not  be 
pinched  hack  later  than  the  flr^t  of  the  month. 

Fi/owmi  Gakden. — The  gi'ueral  routine  of 
work  recommended  fur  last  month  will  suffice 
for  this.  Lawns,  grass  edgings  and  walks  kept 
jieat  and  tidy,  improve  the  appearance  of  tlie 
^^^  garden  tenfold.  Cuttings  of  all  bedding  plants 
^^K  may  no w  he  tak en  olT  w  1 1  ho  u  t  i  n j  u  ri n g  t  he  ofTec  t 
^^H  of  the  l>ed3,  and  generally  make  stronger  and 
^^"  better  plants  for  the  following  season  if  struck 
V  early.     Violets  that  are  want<*d  for  winter  w^lll 

B  now  be  growing  freely,  and  the  runners  should 

B  be  trimmed  off  as  recomuiend<>d  for  Strawberries 

K  laBt  month-      French  and  African    Marigolds, 

^^K  Cosmos,  Single  and  Double  Dahlias  and  other 
^^H  autumn  flowering  plants  are  now  at  their  best, 
^^^  and  should  bo  staked  and  tied  up  as  they  re- 
W  quire  it.    This  is  the  best  fall  month  for  sowing 


Jawn  Grass  for  new  lawns,  though  by  careful  I  ness  and  tenderness. 


OCTOBER. 


preparation  of  soil  and  rolling,  new  lawns  cah 
be  nuide  in  any  month  from  end  of  March  to 
beginning  of  November, 

FiiufT  Gabdkn.— All  transplanting  should  be 
done  wi  early  as  practicable ;  it  is  not  necesaaiy 
to  wait  till  all  the  leaves  are  oflf  U*fore  doing  so. 
If  the  roots  have  been  badly  mutilated,  reduce 
the  head  proportionately,  cutting  away  what* 
ever  may  not  mature,  and  see  that  the  eiirth  la- 
well  packcci  about  the  roots.  If  uotalretwJy  done, 
attend  to  Blackberries,  Raspberries  and  other 
small  fruits  as  recommended  last  month.  New 
plantations  of  Strawberry  plants  may  still  be 
made  from  tlie  runners  that  have  been  layered 
in  pots.  The  S4M>ner  in  the  montli  they  are 
planted,  the  stronger  they  will  be  for  next 
seiison's  crop.  These  plants  will  soon  make 
nmners,  which  must  bo  trimmed  off  t45  throw  the 
strength  into  the  crowns  for  next  season's  fruit- 
ing. 

Vegetable  Garden. — The  main  crop  of  Spin- 
adh  and  Sprouts  for  spring  use  may  now  be  sci^^i, 
and  early  Cf^lery  banked  up  fully,  while  even  the 
lat4>st  planted  should  be  ^* handled"  bo  bs  to 
have  it  In  close-together  heiuls  when  placed  In 
winter  quarters.  (See  **  Celery.")  Early  sorts  of 
Turnips  may  yet  be  sown,  though  there  is  little 
chance  of  Iheir  being  a  full  crop.  Onions  that 
were  not  hai^vested  last  month  should  now  t>e 
attended  to  or  they  will  not  amount  to  mucli. 
Seeds  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Lettuce  ta 
raise  jilants  to  be  plaeed  in  cold-f?'ames  should 
be  sown  in  this  latitude  from  the  lOth  to  the 
20th  of  this  month,  and  when  large  enough  to 
handle,  pHek^'d  olTinto  cold-fmmes  two  to  three 
inches  apart  for  tlie  winti^r,  although  this  plan 
is  little  used  now,  the  plan  l)eing  to  sow  for 
early  plants  in  January  and  February.  (See 
**Cabbage"  or  *' Cauliflower.")  Late  sown  Beets, 
Carrots,  etc.,  will  now  be  coming  In,  and  arr* 
the  more  valuable  on  account  of  their  sweet- 


Gbeen- HOUSE  AND  WoTDOW  Plaktb. — Ab  the 

season  advances  it  becomes  necessary,  espe- 
cially North,  to  hotjse  all  tender  plants,  for 
which,  of  course,  preparatiims  have  already 
been  made*  Unless  the  nights  become  cold 
enough  to  chill  the  plants  inside  of  the  house, 
they  are  better  wlth<Jtit  fire  heat,  thougti  the 
green- ho  use  at  this  season  should  never  bo 
allowed  to  fall  below  lUty  degrees  at  night. 
When  there  is  indication  that  the  night  is  likely 
to  be  cold,  let  down  ttie  sfishes  that  imve  been 
raised  for  ventilation  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  thus  shut  up  the  heated  air  until  next  day. 
If  the  thermometer  falls  to  forty  or  forty-flve 
degrees  outside,  a  slight  tire  should  be  started 


in  the  green-hous*?,  as  Roses,  particularly  At 
tlds  season,  are  eai*ily  hurt  by  a  sudden  ehlll. 

Carnations,  Camellias,  Azaleas  and  Roses  will 
do  just  as  well,  or  even  better  if  kept  in  a  cold- 
frame  until  the  middle  of  November,  tlius  giv- 
ing them  a  r«3st  before  forcing  begins.  See  timt 
all  Ciuiu?llias,  Azaleas  and  other  hard-w»Mjded 
plants  are  thoroughly  clear  of  Insects  lM.'fon* 
being  housed ;  it  wilt  make  the  winter's  work  all 
the  easier. 

FiiOWEH  Garden. — Unless  in  a  very  favorable 
season,  by  the  middle  of  the  month  frost  has 
cleared  off  all  Dahlias,  Marigolds,  Cosmos  nud 
other  plants  that  make  the  autumn  months  so 
gay.    Ad  the  fall  bulbs,  such  ae  Hyacinths,  Tu- 
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lipe*  Nartvlrtfius,  Crocus,  eti\,  Hhould  now  be 
planted,  Uardy  bulbfi  tmusplanttjil  vvluire  ntnies- 
8arj%  and  preparations  maxlt'  Tor  wintor. 

Dahims,  TubfTost^s,  GltuJiuluR,  Cannas,  Cal- 
adiumSt  TiKddiafe*  and  all  tontJer  bulbs  or  tulx^rs 
that  are  pUiiitf^d  in  tht*  sfning*  should  be  tAknn 
lip  by  the  end  of  the  month,  drit-'d  and 
stowed  away  In  ai>mo  dry  plaito  free  frtim  trout 
during  winter. 

Fruit  Garden* — All  transplanting  Bhonid  he 
ftttunded  to  early  this  month  if  not  already  don*s 
ti>  give  the  trtaes  a  chant;r5  t^j  get  well  estab- 
lished before  winter.  If  planting  is  defiuTed  to 
the  last  of  the  ini>nth,  tlie  ground  around  the 
roots  should  bo  nndched  to  the  thickness  of 
three  or  four  int'hr'rt  with  leaves,  straw  or 
rough  manure,  tm  a  prot«*cti(m  to  the  roots 
against  frost.  Strawljorries  that  have  heun 
layered  In  pots  may  yet  bo  planted,  and  all  rnji- 


nets  earefully  removed  from  earlier  plantings*, 
VeoetabIjE  Gaiidbn^ — Toward  the  last  d 
the  month  Beetn,  Faranips,  Carrots,  Sweet  Po- 
ijitoeB,  and  all  otlu^r  roots  not  det^igiied  to  bo 
left  in  the  ground  daring  winter,  should  b+?  dug  ^ 
and  houBod  or  pitted.  Celeiy  will  now  be  in 
full  growth,  and  will  r**quiro  close  atU^ntlon 
earthing  up,  and  during  the  last  part  of  th€ 
ujonth  the  first  h>t  nmy  be  story d  away  in 
trenches  for  winter,  (He«  **  Celery."  Lottuo« 
for  winter  use.  if  planted  in  cold-frames  or  in 
tlie  green-house,  wiU  be  ready  for  use  by  Christ- 
mas. Qibbage  and  CauHftower  plants,  from 
seed  sown  about  the  middle  of  last  month, 
should  now  be  pricked  out  In  eold  frames,  and 
Rhubarb  and  Asparaj^us,  If  wanted  fer  wint**r 
use,  should  be  t-aken  up  and  stored  free  from 
frost,  to  be  forced  in  the  greoji-houBe  or  pit,  as  de- 
sired, during  winter.  (See  ''FurcingVogetables. ") 


NOVEMBER. 


Green-houss  ajtd  WrNBow  Plants.— There 
I*  nothing  so  prejudkdal  to  tlie  well-being  of 
greondjonse  plants  as  too  much  lire-heat  early  in 
the  seftHtnj,  Though  frost  may  now  be  expected 
and  mupit  be  gnanjod  against  when  neec&sary, 
it  Is  bi^tter  to  follow  the  advice  giwn  lastffionth, 
and  close  up  iiiC  ventilators  early,  thus  shut- 
ting in  the  natural  heat^  which,  however,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  under  fifty  degrees, 
unless  for  Camellias,  Azaleas,  Carnations,  etc., 
which  will  succeed  better  if  kept  at  a  idght 
temjM^rature  of  forty  d*?gree8.  The  first  t>atch*^8 
of  Komun  Hyacinths,  Early  Tulips,  etc.,  may 
now  be  siarttjd  along  gen  tly .  Insects,  especial  ly 
on  the  yotmg growtlis of  Roses  and  many  ''soft- 
wooded  plants,"  will  soon  get  troublesome 
unlesa  kept  rigidly  in  check.  Where  flre-heat  is 
neoesaary  be  careful  tc*  keep  up  the  prt>per  sup- 
ply of  moisture  by  syringing,  sprinkling  the 
jmths,  ettn  In  the  window,  Chysanthemums 
will  he  at  tht*ir  l>f.*st  during  this  montii,  and 
Prtroulwjs  and  Cyclamens  beginning  to  show 
flowor.  All  plants  must  be  kept  clear  of  Inpcets, 
and  whc*ro  the  plants  are  not  Um  large  one  of 
the  best  rat?d<vs  i»f  doing  sti  Is  to  invert  the  pot, 
dipping  the  head  of  the  plant  In  water  heated 
to  Hl>  degrees  fora  few  stTomiH.  This  not  ^nily 
kill>  gp'tMi  tly,  r«»d  s|»ider,  and  oth<»r  insects, 
but  removes  all  dust,  etc?.,  from  the  leav**K. 

Fr.owEK  GAJtPEN.— Wheri?  Chrysantheranms 
have  not  been  hurt  by  front  the  (lower  garden 
shouhi^^tlli  be-^howy,  and  t'ven  where  protection 
hast-<i  be  given  them  they  mayofl4m  Iw  made  t** 
give  an  exeeilcnt  Hhow  during  i\w  early  part  i*f 
the  month  ;  otlterwisn  there  is  little  left  to  do  but 
to  clear  oil  d^-^ad  stalks,  straw  up  tt^ndcr  Kosrs, 
vlnc8,et*^!.,  and  wherever  there  is  an  opport  unity 
to  4lig  up  the  borders,  fis  it  will  greatly  fnelll- 
t-ale  spring  work.  All  t'vergre*^ns  are  nmeli 
ben<^(lted  at  this  season  by  a  tofwlrcssingof  fresah 
loam  or  well-rott^wl  manure.  In  the  (lower  gar- 
den variety  is  always  ple/ising,  iind  now  is  a  good 
time  to  study  liow  to  have  liarningeddiiTerently 
next  season  at  little  cost.  It  is  oftiHi  as  easy 
and  as  pleasing  to  have  change  at  small  expen»!*e 
as  when  a  large  sum  is  involved.  All  b«"ds  where 
Hyiicintiis  or  lather  fall  hulbshave  been  planted, 
had  l.H^tter  be  covered  with  rough  litter  or  leaves 
to  the  depth  ot  two  or  three  Ineht^s.  It  is  always 
risky  to  spread  manure  f»n  lawns,  unless  it  ts 
thoroughly  rotted.  If  such  can  be  procured  a 
good  top-dressing  applied  now  will  sliow  its 
good  effect  the  following  geason. 


Fkuit  Gakdbk.— Grape  vines  and  fruit  trees 
may  be  pruned  anytime  this  month,  and  if  wood 
of  the  vine  is  wanted  for  cuttings,  or  cions  of 
fruit  trees  for  ^aft«,  they  should  be  tied  In 
small  neat  bunches,  and  buried  in  the  ground 
until  spring.  The  mulching  recommended  for 
Strawberries  may  also  h**  put  on  during  the  last 
of  the  month,  especially  in  cold  liHudlties.  It  is, 
however,  generally  not  advisable  to  apply  it  till 
Just  ij<^fore  winter  sets  in,  in  Decern l>i3r. 

Vegetable  Garden.— All  roots  required  for 
winter  use  that  have  ntd.  already  Ijeen  dug  and 
housed,  should  bo  attended  to  by  the  middle  of 
the   month,   or  in   this  latitude  they  may  get 
frozen  in  until  spring  if  left  longer.     <.'*dery  that 
is  to  he  stored  for  winter  line  should  Ik>  put, 
away  before  the  end  of  the  miuith  In  all  place 
north  of  Eichmond,  Va.    South  of  that  It 
be   left,   in    m<»Ht   pljiees,   In    the    rows  wiiere 
grown,  if  covered  up.  (See  "Celery."  )  A.spuragus 
beds  should  have  a  heavy  dressing  of  rough 
manure  three    or  four    inches  thick,   and    all 
Onu»nH.  Cabljage,  Sprouts.  Spinarh  or  L«'ttuoo  , 
plants  that  are  outside  alien  Id  bo  covered  with 
two  or  three  Inches  of  IcaveH,  salt  hay  or  etra 
to  prot^>ct  them  during  winter.    C4ibbage8  that 
have  headed  may  be  usually  preserved  against 
injury  by  frost  until  the  middle  of  nextmontli, 
by  simply  pullljig  them  up  and  packing  them 
close  together  in  a  dry  spot  in  the  open  Held 
with  the  hfatis  down  and  roots  up.     On  the  ap- 
proach of  cold  weath*^rin  DecemlM?r  they  should  j 
be  covered  up  with  leaves  as  high  as  the  topa 
of  the  roitts;  or»  If  the  soil  is  light,  it  may  ] 
thrown  over  them  if  leaves  are  not  convenient. 
Cabbages  so  piiek»>d  will  kei*p  until  Manii,  if 
the  covering  has  not  been   put  on  too  early. 
If  HUly  a  few  arc  grown,  these  and  Caidiliower 
may  bt^  hung  up  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  will  kin^p  ' 
in  good  condition  for  weeks.    The  cobJ  framed  I 
where  C4d>lmge,  Lettuce  or  Catiliflower  phirttsJ 
have  been    planted    will  now   require    regular] 
%'entllatjon  by  lifting  U|)  the  swishes  In  wann' 
days,  and  on  the  approach  of  very  cold  wenther*  ' 
straw  mats  or  shutter-*  will  I  mi  a  great  protection  * 
to  the  plants.    For  the  C^iulUluWfr,  this  prt»tec- 
tion   U  absolutely  necessary  In  this  latitude. 
All  vacant  ground  shovihl  Ik?  rough  dug,  plowed 
or  substdJed  whenever  practicable  to  destroy 
insects,  and  have  the  soil  well  mellowed  for 
f-rops  In  spring. 
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Gbbkn-housb  and  Window  PijANTS.— Win- 
ter is  now  with  us,  and  ail  tender  plants  re- 
quire tiie  closest  attention.  Tlie  generality  of 
house  plants  suffer  more  from  being  kept  too 
close  and  warm  than  from  any  other  cause. 
This  should  be  guarded  against,  and  the  rooms 
well  ventilated  on  all  favorable  occasions.  If 
Bed  Spider  or  Green  Fly — the  two  great  ene- 
mies of  house  plants — sliow  themselves,  an 
occasional  syringing  with  water  at  a  temper- 
ature of  140**  is  very  effectual,  and  is  much  pref- 
erable for  window  plants  to  tobacco  smoke.  For 
the  green-house,  however,  a  gentle  smoking 
with  tobacco  stems  once  or  twice  a  week  as  a 
preventive  is  much  the  best  practice.  Some  of 
the  late  Chrysanthemums  will  still  be  in  bloom, 
and  Primulas,  Cyclamens,  Azaleas,  Callas,  etc., 
should  now  make  the  green-house  quite  gay.  The 
early  Tulips  and  Boman  Hyacinths,  Crocuses, 
etc.,  will  also  be  coming  in,  and  should  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  fresh  batch  every  week  or  ten  days. 
The  Amaryllis  is  also  a  good  winter  blooming 
plant,  and  there  are  now  so  many  species  and 
varieties  that  some  may  be  had  in  flower  all 
winter. 

FiiOWEB  Gabdkn.— There  is  but  little  to  do 
here  this  month.  All  necessary  pruning  of 
shrubs  or  trees  should  now  be  done ;  weakly 
and  weather-beaten  evergreens  are  much  im- 
proved by  pruning.  As  trees  in  most  places 
are  generally  planted  thickly  for  immediate 
effect,  a  few  should  be  thinned  out  every  vear 
to  give  the  rest  a  chance  to  develop,  and  where 
they  are  not  removed,  judicious  pruning  is  an 
advantage.  Branches  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
their  source,  so  that  the  wound  may  heal  over. 
It  is  now  a  good  time  to  top-dress  flower  beds 
and  lawns  with  well  rotted  manure,  and,  if  not 
yet  done,  gather  all  the  '*  bibg  worms "  from 
Arbor  Vitces  and  other  evergreens.  Many  choice 
or  half  tender  herbaceous  plants  in  the  rock- 
garden  may  be  wintered  through  by  a  pane  of 
glass  placed  over  them  to  keep  off  the  rain  and 
snow. 


Fbuit  Gabdbn.—- All  Blackberries,  Baspber- 
ries.  Grape  vines,  etc.,  In  such  sections  of  the 
country  where  protection  from  severe  frost  is 
desirable,  should  be  laid  down  this  month  and 
covered  with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  rough  litter 
or  leaves.  An  annual  washing  to  the  stems  and 
branches  of  fruit  trees,  with  any  alkali  that  is 
most  easily  procurable,  is  of  great  benefit.  It 
not  only  removes  all  Funguses  and  eggs  of 
injurious  insects,  but  leaves  the  limbs  clean  and 
healthy.  Surface  manuring  is  also  of  great 
benefit.  Any  leafy  matter,  road  scrapings,  etc., 
can  be  utilized;  fruit  trees  rarely  suffer  from 
too  rich  feeding  when  applied  to  the  surface. 
Strawberries,  if  not  already  mulched,  should  be 
attended  to  at  once. 

YEaETABiiB  Gabden. — Very  little  can  now 
be  done  in  this  department,  except  In  making 
preparations  for  the  following  season .  Spinach 
and  other  plants  in  need  of  protection  should 
have  it  before  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  the 
final  covering  given  to  Celery  in  trenches  or 
roots  in  pits,  and,  if  not  already  done,  Aspara- 
gus beds  should  have  a  liberal  coating  of  ma- 
nure; Bean-poles,  Pea-brush  and  stakes  of 
all  kinds  looked  over,  the  tool-house  put  in 
order,  and  everything  prepared  for  spring  oper- 
ations. 

Snow  that  accumulates  on  cold  frames  or 
other  glass  structures  should  be  removed,  par- 
ticularly if  the  soil  that  the  glass  covers  was 
not  frozen  before  the  snow  fell.  If  frozen,  it 
may  remain  on  the  sashes  longer;  for  the 
plants,  if  frozen,  are,  of  course,  dormant,  and 
would  not  be  Injured  by  being  deprived  of  light 
for  eight  or  ten  days. 

Whenever  it  is  practicable,  all  empty  ground 
should  be  dug  or  plowed  this  month,  and  trench- 
ing or  siibsoillng  should  be  done,  wherever  ne- 
cessary and  time  or  opportunity  will  permit.  All 
such  operations,  when  performed  In  the  tall, 
not  only  benefit  the  soil,  but  greatly  facilitate 
work  in  the  spring. 


USEFUL  TABLES  AND  MEMORANDA. 


THE  following  Tables  of  Useful  Information  have  been  carefully  compiled  from 
reliable  authorities,  and,  we  believe,  may  be  depended  on  as  being  accurate. 
Questions  relative  to  operations  connected  with  the  soil  are  continually  cropping  up. 
To  cope  with  these  requires  a  certain  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  and  it  is  to 
provide  such  that  we  introduce  these  memoranda  in  this  work 


TEMPERATURE,   RAIN,  Etc. 


Temperature.  The  average  temperature  in  the 
temperate  zones  being  authoritatively  given 
as  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  many  to  know  the 
average  temperature  at  different  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  cities  in  various  parts 
of  the  s^orld. 
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An  Inch  of  Rain.  An  English  acre  consiBts  of 
6,272,640  square  Inches,  and  an  inch  deep  of 
rain  on  an  acre  yields  6,272,640  cubic  inches 
of  water,  which,  at  277,274  cubic  inches  to  the 
gallon,  makes  22,622.6  gallons ;  and  as  a  gal- 
lon of  distilled  water  weighs  10  lbs.,  the  rain- 
fall on  an  acre  is  226,223  lbs.  avoirdupois.  At 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  an  inch  deep  of  rain 
weighs  113,127  tons  per  acn»,  or  for  every 
100th  of  an  inch  considerably  over  a  ton  of 
water  fulls  per  acre. — Builder. 

Weight  of  Water.  Wateb.— A  cubic  inch  of 
water  weighs  .0361  lb. ;  a  gallon  10  lbs. ;  a 
cubic  foot,  62.32 lbs.,  or  measures  6.23  gallons, 
or  a  cubic  foot  of  water  may  be  set  down  at 
as  equal  to  6}^  gallons. 

Thermometrio   Scales,   French  and  Engliah. 
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Absorptive  Powers  of  SoU.  100  lbs.  of  pure 
clay  absorbs  70  lbs.  of  water,  while  the  same 
weight  of  pure  sand  absorbs  *25  lbs. ;  clay 
loam  absorbs  50  lbs. ;  chalk,  45  lbs. ;  loamy 
sand,  40  lbs.,  aud  calcareous  sand,  25  lbs. 
Schubler's  experiments  show  that  1,000  tons  of 
pulverized  soils  will  absorb  moisture  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  as  follows :  sandy 
clay,  20  tons ;  loamy  clay,  30  tons ;  stiff  clay, 
3G  tons,  aud  garden  mould,  45  tons. 

Cohesive  Powers  of  Soil.  If  the  cohesive 
power  of  pure  clay  is  taken  as  the  standard 
and  stated  at  100,  pure  sand  being  placed  at 
zero,  the  cohesive  power  of  loamy  clay  is  63; 
sandy  clay,  57 ;  humus,  8,  and  arable  soil,  33. 

Weight  of  Various  Soil&  A  ton  of  common 
loamy  earth  measures  21  cubic  ft. ;  of  clay,  17>^ 
cubic  ft. ;  gravel,  18  cubic  feet ;  sand^3>^  cubic 
ft. ;  marl,  18  cubic  ft. ;  chalk,  14  cubic  ft. 


Bulk  of  Dug  Soil  A  wheelbarrow  will  hold 
about  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  yard  of  soil.  When 
dug,  soils  of  various  kinds  increase  in  bulk, 
as  follows :  earth  or  clay,  one-fourth ;  sand 
and  gravel,  one-twelfth ;  chalk,  one-third ; 
rock,  one-fourth. 

When  thrown  into  permanent  heaps  or 
embankments  of  considerable  size,  earth  and 
clay  subside  to  about  one-sixth  in  bulk,  and 
fall  vertically  about  one-flfth;  sand  and 
gravel  decline  in  bulk  one-ftfteenth  on  an 
average,  and  in  height  one-fourth. 

The  Angle  of  Repose  of  Soils  when  Thrown 
Up  in  Slopes.  The  following  soils  will  re- 
main permanent  when  at  the  angles  named  : 
clay,  drained,  45**;  clay,  wot,  10"=*;  compact 
earth,  60<» ;  vegetable  earth,  28" ;  shrngle,  39** ; 
gravel,  40**;  sand  In  Its  usual  conditions,  22** ; 
dry  sand,  38". 


MANURES   AND   FEllTILIZERS. 


Rotted  Stable  Manure.  In  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  this  is  usually  sold  by  the  load  of 
2,000  lbs.;  but  In  the  Eastern  States  the 
measurement  Is  made  by  the  cord,  containing 
usually  two  and  one- half  to  three  loads,  or 
5,000  to  6,000  lbs. ;  much  depending  upon  the 
condition  of  the  manure. 

Soluble  Ingredients  iu  a  Ton  of  Fresh 
Farm-yard  Manure  Water,  1,482)^  lbs.; 
soluble  organic  matter,  bo}^  lbs. ;  soluble 
silica,  53^  lbs. ;  phosphate  of  lime,  6^  lbs ; 
lime,  1>^  lbs. ;  magnesia,  W  lb ;  potash,  123^ 
lbs.;  soda,  1>^  lbs.;  chloride  of  sodium,  '^a 
lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  134  lbs. ;  carbonic  acid 
and  loss,  4^^^  lbs. 

Soluble  Ingredients  in  a  Ton  of  Rotted 
Farm-yard  Manure.  Water,  1,689)^  lbs. ; 
soluble  organic  matter,  83  lbs. ;  soluble  silica, 
53^  lbs. ;  phosphate  of  lime,  8>^  lbs. ;  lime, 
23^  lbs. ;  magnesia,  1  lb. ;  potash,  10  lbs. ; 
soda,  )^  lb. ;  chloride  of  sodium,  ^4  lbs. ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  13-4  lbs. ;  carbonic  add  and  loss, 
2?4^  lbs. 
Constituents  in  a  Ton  of  Various  Manures. 

Pbbuvian  Guano.  —  Ammonia,  2211.2  ^^^'  * 
potash,  6632  ^^^'  ♦  s<^><i**'.  37  lbs. ;  phosphoric 
acid,  283  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  93}^  lbs.,  and 
chlorine,  62  lbs. 

NiOHT  Soiii.— Ammonia,  17  lbs. ;  potash,  2}» 
lbs. ;  soda,  4>X  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  120  lbs."- 
sulphuric  acid,  2V4  lbs.,  and  chlorine,  23^  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— Ammonia,  364  lbs.,  and 
soda,  834  lbs. 

Sulphate  op  Ammonia.— Ammonia,  470 
lbs.,  and  sulphuric  acid,  1,357  lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Lime. — Sulphuric  acid,  1,317 
lbs. 

Common  Salt.— Soda,  813  lbs.,  and  chlorine, 
1,187  lbs. 

Fresh  Bones.— Phosphoric  acid,  580  lbs., 
and  ammonia,  145  lbs. 

Mixed  Urine.— Ammonia,  W^  lbs. ;  pot- 
ash, 2  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  2K^  lbs.;  soda, 
b}4  lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  3>^  lbs.,  and  chlorine, 
1)4  lbs. 

Soot. — Ammonia,  50  lbs. ;  chlorine,  22 ^^ 
lbs. ;  sulphuric  acid,  194  lbs. ;  phosphoric 
acid,  534  lbs. ;  soda,  2)^  lbs. ;  magnesia,  8^^^ 
lbs.,  and  potash,  7  lbs. 


Value  of  Manure  aocording  to  Professor 
Johnston.  Placing  farm-yard  manure  as  the 
standard.  100;  value  of  the  mixed— that  Is, 
solid  and  liquid — excretion  of  the  cow  is  98, 
of  the  horse  54,  of  the  pig  64.  The  Uquid  ex- 
cretion of  the  cow  Is  91 ;  solid  do.,  125 ;  liquid 
excretion  of  the  horse,  16 ;  solid  do.,  73. 

Weight  of  Manure  to  apply  to  diflferent 
Crops,  per  Acre.  Potatoes,  15  to  30  tons; 
mangel  wurzel,  20  to  30 ;  carrots,  12  to  20 ; 
hops,  25  to  40 ;  beans,  12  to  20  tons. 

Artificial  Manures.— Peruvian  guano, 
250  to  500  lbs. ;  nitrate  of  soda  and  potash,  250 
lbs. ;  salt,  250  to 500 lbs. ;  soot,  1,000  to  1,500  lbs. 

Weight  of  Manures.  Of  night  soil,  a  ton 
measures  eighteen  cubic  feet.  Dung  with 
manure  retained ;  a  cubic  yard  weighs  a  ton. 
If  manure  when  first  taken  from  the  cattle 
boxes  in  a  fresh  state  Is  supposed  to  weigh 
100,  It  will  In  a  half-rotted  state  weigh  only 
80,  or  will  have  lost  one-fifth;  when  fully 
rotted,  50,  having  lost  one-half.  Crushed 
bones  weigh  about  1,000  lbs.  to  the  cubic 
yard ;  bones  calcined,  about  one-half  the 
above;  animal  charcoal,  about  2,000  lbs.  t<^> 
the  cubic  yard;  marl,  about,  3,750  lbs;  phos- 
phate of  lime,  about  3,000  lbs.,  and  street  or 
road  detritus,  about  one  ton. 

Inorganic  Constituents  returned  to  the  soil 
in  Twelve  Tons  of  Farm-yard  Manure  to 
the  Acre.  Potash,  201  lbs. ;  soda,  67  lbs. ;  lime. 
337  lbs. ;  magnesia,  35  lbs. ;  (Jhlorlne,  12  lbs. ; 
sulphuric  acid,  84  lbs. ;  phosphoric  acid,  108 
lbs. ;  soluble  silica,  269  lbs. ;  nitrogen,  165  lbs. 

Ingredients  and  Proportions  in  Making  Su- 
perphosphate of  Iiime,  according  to  Ander- 
son. 42  lbs.,  or  one  bushel  of  bones,  17>^  lbs. 
of  sulphuric  acid,  9  lbs.  of  water  and  10  bush- 
els of  ashes ;  the  bones  to  be  sprinkled  with 
the  water,  before  the  acid  is  employed.  The 
amount  thus  made  will  be  sufficient  for  an 
aci-e.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  maklnj^ 
it;  The  cistern  should  be  made  of  lead  or 
strong  wood ;  the  bones  should  be  spread  In 
small  quantity  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
and  the  acid  gradually  poured  In  upon  them 
from  the  watering  vessel,  which  should  be 
made  of  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  a  quantity 
(proportionate  to  the  acid)  of  boiling  water. 
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Jkledium  Rotted  Bone  Manure — ^Decompoaed 
with  Potash. 

ANAIiYSia  Per  Cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid 3.33 

Equivalent  to  Bone  [  «  qq 

Phosphate  of  Lime  ) 

Nitrogen 2.57 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 3.11 

Potassa  (Potash) 3.10 

Equivalent  to  Sulphate  of  Potassa 5.80 

Rotted  Bone  Manure,  Plain. 

ANALYSIS.  Per  Cent. 

Phosphoric  Acid 5.44 

Equivalent  to  Bone  )  g  gg 

Phosphate  of  Lime  ) 

Nitrogen 2.48 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 3.02 

Analysis  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano. 

Per  Gent. 

Moisture  at  212°  F 13.16 

Potash 2.62 

Nitrogen 7.76 

Total  Phosphoric  Acid 14  28 

Stones 4.62 

Equivalent  to  Ammonia 9.42 

Equivalent  to  Bone  Phosphate 31.17 


Permanent  Pasture  FertiUzer,  High  Grade. 

ANALYSIS.  Per  Cent. 

Ammonia 1     to   4  ^ 

Phosphoric  Acid,  total 10     to  12 

Potash  as  Sulphate  and  Muriate. .  3)^  to   4>2 

Analysis  of  Pure  Raw  Knuckle  Bone  Meal. 

MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS.  Per  Cent. 

Passed  holes  ^»(j  inch 76 

"      ^6    •*    21 

"      x'f    "    _3 

100 

CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Per  Cent.  Lbs.  per  Ton. 

Nitrogen 3.82  76.4 

Phosphoric  Acid 25.61  512.2 

Blood  and  Bone  Fertilizer. 

Per  Cent. 

Ammonia  from  Blood  and  Bone  3 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  nearly  all  soluble  and 

available,  except  j^  per  cent 26 

Potash,  actual 3 

Sulphate  of  Potash 5  to  6 


CROPS. 


The  following  Table  will  assist  Farmers  or 
Gardeners  in  making  an  Accurate  Esti- 
mate of  the  Amount  of  Land  in  Different 
Fields  under  Cultivation: 


10 rods  X  16  rods.. 

. .  1  ftcre. 

220  feet  x  198  feet. 

.  lacre. 

8    ••     x20    ••    .. 

110    ••    x369    •'   . 

.  1    •• 

6    "     x32    ••    .. 

60    ••    x726    "    . 

.  1    •' 

4    "    x40    "     .. 

120     ••    x363    •'    . 

.  1    •• 

6yd8.  x068yds.. 

200    "    X  108.9 ••   . 

■  yi  " 

10    ••     x484    '•  .. 

100    •♦    X  146.2"    . 

..H    " 

20    "     x2l2    ••  .. 

100    •'   X  108.9"    . 

.>i  *• 

40    ••     xr-'l   •♦  .. 

A.verage  Number  of  Seeds  contained  in  One 
lb.  of  the  various  Cereal  Crops.  Wheat, 
10,000;  barley,  15,000;  oats,  18,000  to  20,000; 
rye,  20,000 ;  beans,  900  tb  1,000 ;  peas,  1,800  to 
2,000;  flax,  100,000;  hemp,  24,000. 

A.verage  Quantity  of  Seed  Sown  to  an  Acre  : 

IN  DBILLS. 

Beets 5  to    6  pounds. 

Carrots 4  to   5  •* 

Dwarf  Beans 1>^  bushels. 

£arlyPea8          3  •• 

Marrowfat  Peas 3  " 

Onions 5  to   6  pounds. 

Onions  for  sets 60to80  '* 

Onion  sets,  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  size 8  to  10  bushels. 

Potatoes  (cut  tubers) 12  to  14  •' 

Parsnips 5  to   6  pounds. 

Radishes  9  to  10 

Salsify 6  to   8 

Spinach 10  to  12 

Turnip l>^to   2 

IN  HILLS. 

Oom 8  to  10  quarts. 

Oucumbers 2  to    3  pounds 

Muskmelons 2  to   3       *' 

Pole  Beans 8  to  10  quarts. 

Pumpkin 2  to   3  pounds 

Squash 2  to   3       *• 

Watermelons 4  to   5      ** 


Quantity    of   Seed    Required   for    a    Given 
Number  of  Plants: 

About. 

Asparagus 1  oz.     500  plants. 

Cabbage 1  oz.  1,500      •* 

Cauliflower 1  oz.  1,000 

Celeiy 1  oz.  2,000      *• 

Egg  Plant  1  oz.  1,000      *' 

Endive 1  oz,  3,000      •' 

Leek 1  oz.  1,500      •• 

Lettuce 1  oz.  3,000      ** 

Marjoram 1  oz.  1,500      *• 

Pepper 1  oz.  1,000      " 

Bhubarb 1  oz.     500      ** 

Sage 1  oz.  1,000      •* 

Savory 1  oz.  2,000      •• 

Thyme 1  oz.  4,000      " 

Tomato 1  oz.  1,500      •* 

Quantity   of  Seed   Required    for    a    Given 
Number  of  Hills : 

Com Iqt.  to  200  hills. 

Cucumbers 1  oz.  to  126     ** 

Muskmelon  1  oz.  to   60     ** 

Pole  Beans,  Llmas 1  qt.  to  100     ** 

Polo  Beans,  Wax 1  qt.  to  150     *' 

Pumpkin .loz.  to   50     ** 

Squash 1  oz.  to    50     *• 

Watermelon 1  oz.  to   30     *• 

Quantity   of  Seed   Required   for    a    Given 
Length  of  DriU : 

Asparagus 1  oz.    60  feet  of  drill. 

Beet loz.    50  ** 

Beans,  Dwarf 1  qt.  100  «« 

Carrot I  oz.  100  ** 

Endive 1  oz.  100  *' 

Okra loz.    40  •• 

Onion 1  oz.  100  •* 

Onion  sets 1  qt.    50  ** 

Parsley 1  oz.  125  ♦' 

Parsnips 1  oz.  200  •' 

Peas Iqt.    75 

Radishes 1  oz.  100  ** 

Salsify....^. loz.    70 

Spinach 1  oz.  100  *• 

Turnip loz.  150 
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Table  Showing  the  Amount  of  Seed  Neces- 
sary for  an  Acre,  and  the  Number  of 
Pounds  to  the  Bushel: 

No.  lbs.  No.  Ibe. 

ioBu.  to  Acre. 

Alfalfa 60  12to   16 

AlBikeClover 60  6  to     8 

Barley 4H  75to   90 

Buckwheat 48  50  to   76 

BDffUabBye  Grass 28  75  to  100 

Flax 66  Mto  4i 

Hemp 44  30to  60 

Henderson's  Mixed  Lawn  Orass 21      '    75  to  100 

Hungarian 48  40  to   50 

Johnson  Orass 26  26  to   30 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass 14  40to   50 

Millet 60  40  to   60 

Oats 2to3bu8hel8 

OrchardOrasa 14  46to   60 

Peas.  Field 60  120  to  180 

RedClover 60  12  to   14 

RedTop 14  aOto   40 

Bye 66  76to   90 

Sogar  Cane 60  6  to     8 

Timothy 46  26  to   40 

Wheat 60  eoto  90 

White  Dutch  Glover    60  6to     8 

Average  Gross  Produce  per  Acre  of  the 
Cereal  Crops.  Wheat,  20  to  25  bushels; 
oats,  35  to  iO  bushels ;  barley,  35  to  iO  bush- 
els; rye,  25  to  30  bushels;  peas,  25  bush- 
els. 


"Weishts  of  various  Farm  Crops.     Two  and 

one-fifth  cubic  feet  of  new  wheat  weighs  112 
lbs. ;  oats,  3.65  cubic  feet,  112  lbs. ;  barley,  2.3a 
cubic  feet,  112  lbs. ;  straw,  in  its  usual  condi- 
tion, weighs  3>^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot — it  maybe 
compressed  to  weigh  nearly  6  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot ;  hay  in  like  manner  will  weigh  respect- 
ively 5  and  8  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  A  bushel  of 
grain  when  lying  on  the  floor  occupies  a  space 
of  one  square  foot,  with  a  depth  of  15)^  inches. 
Turnips,  about  1,000  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard ;. 
ruta-bisigas,  about  1,350  lbs. ;  mangel  wurzels* 
about  1,100  lbs. ;  potatoes,  about  1,250  lbs.» 
and  carrots,  about  1,100  lbs.  to  the  cubic  yard* 
A  ton  of  Timothy  hay  in  stack  or  mow,  well 
pressed,  measures  480  cubic  feet,  or  6x8x10- 
feet.  A  ton  of  mixed  Timothy  and  clover 
measures  r>20  feet.  A  ton  of  mixed  meadow 
grasses  measures  600  feet. 
A  ton  of  loose  straw  measure  900  feet. 

Average  Weight  per  Acre  of  the  Root  and 
Hay  Crops.  Turnips,  20  to  30  tons ;  carrots*^ 
25  tons ;  potatoes,  6  to  12  tons ;  hay,  1  to  2 
tons ;  clover  hay,  2  tons. 

Average  Weight  of  the  Straw  of  the  Cereal 
Crops  per  Acre.  Wheat,  3,000  to  3,500  lbs. ; 
oats,  2,000  to  2,500  lbs. ;  barley.  2,100  to  2,500 
lbs. ;  rye,  4,000  to  5,000  lbs. ;  peas,  2,700  lbs. 


STOCK. 


Value  of  different  Foods  compared  with  Hay. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  good  meadow  hay  are 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  in  feeding  value  to 
80  lbs.  of  clover,  or  vetch  hay,  200  lbs.  of  po- 
tatoes, 460  lbs.  of  beet-root  with,  and  250  lbs. 
without,  the  leaves,  250  lbs.  of  carrots,  400  lbs. 
of  wheat  straw,  300  lbs.  of  barley  and  oat 
straw,  25  lbs.  of  beans  or  peas,  50  lbs.  of  oats 
and  500  lbs.  of  green  clover  or  vetches. 

To  Produce  1  lb.  of  Flesh  in  Fattening  Stock. 
It  is  calculated  that  it  takes  the  consumption 
of  either  100  lbs.  of  turnips,  50  lbs.  of  pota- 
toes, 25  lbs.  of  milk,  9  lbs.  of  oatmeal,  7  lbs. 
of  barley  meal,  7>^  lbs.  of  broad,  the  same 
quantity  of  flour,  and  7  lbs.  of  peas  or  beans. 

Rate  of  Pulsation  of  the  Animals  of  the  Farm. 
The  horse,  32  to  38  pulsations  per  minute ;  an 
ox  or  cow,  25  to  42 ;  a  sheep,  70  to  79 ;  the  ass, 
48  to  54 ;  goat,  72  to  76 ;  the  dog,  90  to  100 ; 
the  cat,  110  to  120;  the  rabbit,  120;  the  Guinea- 
pig,  140;  of  fowls,  the  hen,  140;  the  duck, 
135. 

Periods  of  Gestation  of  Farm  Animals.  Cow, 
from  240  to  321  days ;  mare,  322  to  419 ;  ewe, 
146  to  161  days ;  sow,  109  to  143  days ;  rabbit, 
20  to  35  days. 

Time  Occupied  to  Hatch  Eggs  by  various 
Bird3.  Hen,  21  days ;  duck,  28  days ;  turkey, 
26  days ;  goose,  30  days ;  pigeon,  18  days. 

Amount  of  Air  required  for  Ventilation  Pur- 
poses by  Man  and  by  the  Animals  of  the 
Farm.  If  it  be  correct  that  when  respiration 
is  performed  naturally,  there  ure  about  eight- 
een respirations  in  one  minut<%  and  1,080  in  an 
hour;  and  that  by  eac^h  respiration  a  pint  of 
air  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  that  is,  eighteen 
pints  in  a  minute,  or  more  than  two  hogsheads 
in  an  hour,  the  effect  impurity  may  produce  is 
evident.  When  the  body  is  In  a  state  of 
health  there  will  be  seventy-two  pulsations  of 
the  heart  in  a  minute.  Every  pulsation  sends 
to  the  heart  two  ounces  of  blood.    Thus  144 


ounces  are  sent  fov  purification  to  the  lungs 
every  minute.  The  blood  performs  a  com- 
plete circuit  of  the  system  in  110  seconds. 
These  figures  show  how  grrat  is  the  need  for 
the  air  we  breath  to  be  pure  and  wholesome. 

The  minimum  amount  of  space  required  to 
keep  a  man  in  a  healthy  condition  is  600  cubic 
feet ;  this  is  often  the  allowance  for  a  kcrse^ 
which  should  have  double  that  amount  of 
space  at  least ;  some  idea,  therefore,  may  be 
obtained  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  stables. 
The  cow  may  be  set  down  as  requiring  at 
least  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  a  horse,  so 
that  1,400  cubic  feet  per  cow  should  be  al- 
lowed. It  has  been  calculated  that  the  horse 
inspiring  eight  times  per  minute,  requires 
48,000  cubic  inches  of  air  per  hour.  The 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  created  by  the 
respiration  of  this  volume  of  air  per  hour  is 
one  cubic  foot,  containing  two  ounces  or 
thereabouts  of  solid  carbon.  To  this  source 
of  deterioration  of  the  purity  of  the  air  of  & 
cow-house,  is  to  be  added  that  arising  from 
the  cutaneous  perspiration  of  the  animal, 
which,  with  pulmonary  perspiration,  results 
in  the  evolution  of  a  weight  of  watery  excreta 
equal  to  fifteen  pounds  every  twenty-four 
hours ;  add  to  these  sources  of  impurity  those 
arising  from  the  liquid  and  solid  excreta 
voided  by  the  animal,  and  some  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  air  in  a  badly  ventilated  cow- 
house may  be  formed.  The  amount  of  air, 
then,  which  from  the  above  data  is  required 
for  eacli  animal  Is  6,000  cubic  feet,  and  thi» 
space  given  to  a  cow-house  of  ample  dimen- 
sions will  give  house  room  for  four  animals, 
thus  allowing  each  1,500  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
hour ;  so  that  to  give  to  each  the  supply  of 
four  times  this,  the  air  will  require  to  be 
changed  four  times  every  hour.  Each  window 
frame.  In  the  open  spaces  or  chinks  connected 
with  It,  passes  some  eight  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute ;  a  door  will  pass  at  lepst  double  that. 
quantity. 
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FOKESTBY,  Etc. 


Table  Showing  the  Nomber  of  Trees  or 
Plants  that  can  be  Planted  on  an  Acre,  at 
the  distances  apart  given: 


aOzSOfeet 4» 

36x26    *«    69 

auxao  «• 

19x19    " 
18x18    " 
17x17 
16x16 
16x16 


108 
1*20 
134 
160 
170 
193 


14x14  "  2W 


18x13 

Wxia  •• 

11  xU  «• 

10x10  " 

9x   9  •• 

8x   8  " 

7x   7  "   888 

65<x6K"   1.031 


267 
302 
360 
436 
637 
680 


6x    6fe«t 1»210 

6>ix6>i*'    M17 


6x   6 
6x   4 
6x   8 
6x    2 
6x 
4x 
4x 
4x 
4X 

8x 
3x 
8x 
2x 
2x 
1  X 


1.742 

2,178 

2.904 

4.866 

8.712 

2.722 

3.630 

6.446 

..10.890 

..  4.840 

..  7,260 

..14.620 

..10.890 

..21,780 

..48.660 


All  CoMiPSBJS  and  Etbbobeek  Tbes-Seeds 
require  to  be  kept  In  a  cool,  dry  spot  (prefera- 
bly in  dry  sand)  until  the  time  of  sowing. 
Chestnuts,  Walnuts  and  similar  seeds  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall,  or  kept  in  moist 
sand  or  moss,  as  they  lose  their  germinating 
power  by  too  long  exposure  to  the  air.  Apple, 
Pear,  Quince  seeds,  with  Cherry  and  Peach 
pits,  also  those  with  hard  shells,  like  Magno- 
lias, Locust,  etc.,  should  be  placed  in  boxes  of 
sand  and  well  frozen  before  being  sown  in 
spring,  to  soften  their  hard  outer  coating, 
otherwi^^e  they  may  not  vegetate  until  the 
second  year  after  sowlnjg^.  -If  this  has  been 
overlooked,  they  may  be  soaked  In  hot  water 
for  a  few  hours  before  planting.  Osage  orange 
seeds  Invariably  require  this  treatment.  The 
seeds  of  other  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  be  planted  dur- 
ing tho  spring  months  with  every  chance  of 
success. 
Fbuit  and  Tbeb  Seeds.  In  raising  Fruit 
or  Tree  seeds  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
some  varieties  germinate  very  easily,  while 
others  will  He  dormant  a  whole  season 
before  commencing  to  grow.  The  reason 
for  this  depends  generally  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  seeds  have  been  treated  bo- 
fore  sowing,  though  often  seeds  of  a  given 
species  gathered  and  sown  at  the  same  time 
will  show  great  irregularity  in  germinating. 


some   of  them   coming  up  weeks   or  even 
months  before  others. 
Number  of  Tree  Seeds  to  the  Pound. 

About. 

AUantus aO,00(> 

Alder 100,000 

Ash,  American  White 10,000 

Ash,  European 5,000 

Apple 12,000 

Arbor\lt8B,  American 30,000 

Arborvltae,  Chinese 40,000 

Barberry 8,000 

Beech,  European 1,000 

Birch,  White 500,000 

Black  or  Yellow  Locust 3.000 

Box  Elder- 15,000 

Catalpa  Speclosa 20,000 

Teas'  Japanese  Hybrid 50,000 

Cedar,  Red  8,000 

Cherry,  Black 4,000 

Cherry,  Pits 1,000 

Chestnut,  Sweet 100 

Elm,  American  and  European 50,000 

Fir,  Balsam 80,000 

Fir,  Scotch 70,000 

Hawthorn 6,000 

Hemlock  Spruce 100,000 

Hickory  Nuts 50 

Honey  Locust  2,500 

Hornbeam 10,000 

Kentucky  Coffee  Tree 200 

Larch 100,000 

Linden,  European 5,000 

Maple,  Mammoth 7,000^ 

Norway 7,000 

Soft 2,000 

Sugar 7.000 

Sycamore  6,000 

Mulberry,  sorts 200,000 

Norway  Spruce 70,000 

Osage  Orange 10,000 

Papaw 400 

Peach 200 

Pear 15,000 

Pine,  Austrian 25,000 

Quince 15,000 

Sweet  Gum 20,000. 

Tulip  Tree 20,000 

Walnuts 25 


MASONBY,  WELL   DIGGING  AND  LUMBER. 


Stone  and  Brlok  Work.  One  square  foot  of 
8-ln.  wall  requires  16  bricks;  12-ln.  wall,  24 
brloks;  16-ln.  wall,  32  bricks;  IB-in  wall.  36 
bricks.  One  perch  of  stone  work  is  24^^ 
cubic  feet,  or  16>^  square  feet,  18  Inches 
thick.       "^  ^     ^ 

Cement  and  Mortar.  One  barrel  of  cement 
and  two  barrels  of  sand  will  make  mortar  suf- 
ficient for  600  to  700  bricks.  One  barrel  of 
cement  to  four  of  sand  and  gravel  will  make 
nine  square  yards  of  concrete  floor, three  inches 
thick.  One  barrel  of  lime  with  ten  bushels  of 
sand  will  make  mortar  for  1,000  bricks.  One 
barrel  of  lime  and  ten  bushels  of  sand  will 
make  plaster  for  forty  square  yards  of  sur- 
face ;  half  a  hushel  of  long  hair,  or  a  half 
more  of  short  hair,  will  be  required.  One 
hundred  laths  and  500  nails  will  cover  four 
and  a  half  square  yards.  A  square  yard  of 
plastering  requires  three-fourths  of  a  bushel. 
A  hod  of  mortar  Is  half  a  bushel. 


On  Determining  the  Size  of  Cisterns  for  Rain 
Water.  The  size  of  cisterns  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  intended  use.  If  they  are  to 
furnish  a  dtilly  supply  of  water  they  need  not 
be  so  large  as  for  keeping  supplies  for  sum- 
mer only.  The  average  depth  of  rain  which 
falls  In  this  latitude  rarely  exceeds  six  to 
seven  inches  for  two  months.  The  size  of  the 
clsteni,  therefore,  need  not  exceed  that  of  a 
body  of  water  on  the  whole  roof  of  the  build* 
Ing  seven  Inches  deep.  To  ascertain  this 
amount  nmltiply  the  length  by  the  breadth  of 
the  building,  reduce  this  to  Inches,  and  divide 
the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient  will  be 
gallons  for  each  Inch  of  depth.  Multiplying 
by  seven  will  give  the  full  amount  for  two 
months'  rain  failing  upon  the  roof ;  divide  by 
313^,  the  quotient  will  be  barrels.  Cisterns 
intended  only  for  drawing  from  In  times  of 
drought  should  be  about  three  times  the 
preening  capacity. 
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HENDERSONS  HANDBOOK  OP  PLANTS 


Contents  of  a  Round  Ciatem  in  Gallons  and 
Number  of  Bricks  required  for  each  foot 
in  Depth: 


OaUons. 

Barrels. 

Bricks. 

8     feet  in  dl&meter. . . . 

376 

12>i 

292 

Shi    "     " 

424 

14 

806 

9       "     " 

480 

163^ 

326 

9hi    "     "         -        .... 

633 

17>i 

840 

10       ••     '• 

679 

19 

360 

11       ••      " 

690 

23 

418 

12       

840 

28 

462 

13        

992 

33 

484 

u     

1,161 

38)^ 

520 

16        "      " 

1.321 

44 

669 

A  circlo  encloses  the  largest  space  of  any 
figure  for  the  same  length  of  line.    A  circular 
cistern  is  therefore  the  cheapest.    The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  differences  of 
Area  of  Square  and  Round  Cisterns. 
Sqdabs. 
Diameter  Length  of  WaU.      Area  of  Surface. 

'^ '    '  32  feet.  64  square  feet. 


10 
12 


40     •• 

48     " 


100 
144 


ROUHD. 

Diameter.  LengUi  of  WaU.  Area  of  Surfaoa. 

10 feet 3i>^feet  78/^  square  feet 

12    •• dl)i    "  112 

16    *• 47       "  117         «•  •• 

Twice  the  diameter  of  a  circle  or  a  square 
gives  four  times  the  area  In  square  feet ;  twice 
the  diameter  of  a  cube  gives  eight  times  the 
solid  contents  in  cubic  feet ;  half  the  diameter 
gives  one-fourth  of  the  area,  or  one  eighth  of 
the  cubic  contents. 

Well  Digging.  Quantity  of  earth  excavated 
for  each  foot  in  depth  of  different  diameters : 
3ft.,  261  cubic  yards;  3  ft.  3  in..  307  cubic 
yards;  3  ft.  6  in.,  356  cubic  yards;  4  ft.,  465 
cubic  yards;  4  ft.  6  in.,  589  cubic  yards;  and 
5  ft.,  787  cubic  yards. 

"Weight  of  Timber.  English  oak  weighs  50 
lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot;  American  oak,  47; 
Baltic,  46 ;  mahogany,  Honduras,  40 ;  and 
Spanish,  55;  larch,  35;  ash,  50;  birch,  48; 
beech,  51;  elm,  39;  poplar,  32;  red  pine,  40; 
yellow  pine,  33;  Danzio  flr,  35;  and  Memel 
fir,  38  lbs.  to  the  cubic  foot. 


WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Table  for  Converting  Sundry  Weights  and  Measures 

Into  the  Metric  System,  and  the  reverse ;  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  tables  published  in  the 
Smithsonian  Beport  for  the  year  1865,  prepared  by  Henry  G.  Haoiks. 


1      1 

2           3 

4 

6 

6      1 

7       i 

8 

9 

Tif^,    I,  Inches  to  niillimetera. 

.|    26.4U 

60.80      76.20  1 

101.60 

127.00 

162.40  1 

177.80 

203.20 

228  60 

••     2.  Cubic  feet  to  liters 

.  1    28.32 

66.63      84.95 

113.27 

141.69 

169.90 

198.22 

226.54 

254  85 

**     a.  Titers  to  cubic  irifthe«  ,■,■,.  ^ ,,,,,-,. , 

.  1    61.02 

120.06    183.07  1 

244.09 

305.12 

866.14 

427.16  1 

488.19 

649  21 

"     4.  Cubic  inches  to  cubic  centimetera.  . 

.  1    16.39 

82.77      49.16  1 

65.66 

81.94 

98.82 

114.71 

131.10 

147.48 

'*     6.  Hectoliters  to  wine  gallons 

.     26.417 

62.834    79.261  | 

106.668 

132.085 

168.602 

184.9191211.336 

287  753 

"     6.  Wine  gallons  to  Uters 

.       3.786 

7.671    11.366  1 

16.142 

18.927 

22.713J 

26.4981 

80.283 

40.069 

"     7.  Liters  to  fluid  ounces 

.       33.81 

67.63    101.44  1 

136.26 

169.07 

202.88 

236.70  1 
20.702  1 

270.61 
23.659 

804.82 

"     8.  Fluid  ounces  to  centiliters 

.       2.»67 

6.916  1    8.872  1 

11.829 

14.787 

17. 7U 

26.616 

*'     0.  Kilograms  to  avoirdupois  pounds. . . 

.     2.2046 

4.4092  1  6.6138  | 

8.8184 

11.0230 

18.2276 

16.4322  1 

17.6368    19.8414 

"   10.  Ayoirdupois  pounds  to  grams 

.      463.6 

907.2  1  1360.8  | 

1814.4 

2268.0 

2721.6 

8175.2  1 

3628.8 

4062.4 

*'   11.  Kilograms  to  avoirdupois  ounces... 

.      36.27 

70.66    106.82 

141.09 

170.87 

211.64 

246.92  1 

282.19 

317.46 

"   12.  Avoirdupois  ounces  to  grams    

.  1    28.36 

66.70      85.06 

113.40 

141.75 

170.10 

198.45  1 

226.80 

266.16 

"   13.  Kilograms  to  troy  ounces 

.  1  32.160 

64.301    96.451 

128.602 

160.752 

192.903 

225.058  1 

257.308  1 

289.364 

"   14.  Troy  ounces  to  grams 

.  131.104 

62.208    93.811 

124.416 

155.519 

186.623    217.727  1  248.830  1 

279.934 

**   16.  Qrams  to  grains 

.     16.432 

30.864    46.297 

61.729 

77.161 

92.593 

106.025  1 

123.468  1  138.890 

••   16.  Qrains  to  grams 

.     0.0648 

0.1296    0.1944 

•  0.2692 

0.3240 

0.3888 

0.4636  1 

0.6184  1 

0.6833 

The  above  table  vrill  be  found  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  asaayer  and  chemist.  The  following  example  will 
•explain  its  use :  Suppose  the  capacity  of  a  tank  or  cistern  it  found  by  measurement  to  be  82  cubic  feet,  and  the  number 
of  liters  is  required.  Refer  to  table  No.  2,  and  find  that  8  cubic  feet  b  226.64  liters.  Eighty  cubic  feet  will  be  ten  times 
as  much.    Therefore  ;  80  cubic  feet  s  2265.40  liters. 

2  cubic  feet  =     56.63  liters. 


82  cubic  feet  ^  2322.03  liters. 


Metrical  or  Modern  System: 


LINEAR  MEASURE 


Prtnch, 
MUlimetre. 
Centimetre, 
Decimetre, 
Metre, 
Decametre, 
Hectometre, 
Kilometre, 


Metre. 

.001 

.01 

.1 

1 

10 

100 

1000 


Myriametre,     10,000 


English. 
or  .039371  inches, 
or  .39371 
or  3.9371 
or  39.371 
393.71 
or  3937.1 
or  39371  " 
or  393710 


or 


or  *,'  mile, 
or  6^  mile^. 


Th*^  bai*ls  or  unit  of  the  system  is  the  we/re, 
which  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  terres- 
trial arc  flora  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  the 
length  of  which  in  English  measure  is  1.0936 
yards,  or  3.2809  feet,  or  as  above  In  Inches. 
By  multiplying  the  metre  respectively  by  10, 
100,  1,000  and  10,000,  we  obtain  the  deca,  hecto, 
kilo  and  myria  metre  respectively;  and  by 
dividing  the  metre  by  10,  100  and  1,000,  we  ob- 
tain the  decit  centiaadmilli  metre  respectively. 


SUPERFICIAL   MEASURE. 

EnffUik, 
is  equal  to        156  square  inches. 
"  10.764  square  feet. 

*'  11.96   square  yards. 


French. 
Amilliare 
A  ceutare    . 
A  declare    . 
An  are,  the  unit  of  square  measure, 

is  equal  to  1  square  decametre,  or 
A  decare  ...  is  equal  to 
A  hectare    ... 


French. 
A  millistere 

A  square  metre  .  *' 

Acentiare   ...  '* 

Adedstere         .        .  " 

A  stere,  the  unit  of  solid  measure,  is 

equal  to  1  cubic  metre,  or 
A  decastere         .       .        is  equal  to 
Ahectastere       .        .  *' 

Akilostere         .       .  " 


119.6 

1196  » 

2.472  square  acree. 
SOLID  MEASURE. 

Engluk, 
is  equal  to    01.028  cubic  incbee. 
li  square  yarda. 
610.28 
"  8.63170  cubic  feet 


86.817 

1S.06  cubic  yarde. 
130.8  •« 

1908  •• 
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UBASXTBES  OF  WEIGHT. 


Englitk. 
is  equal  to  .016434  or  Jw  grains  troy. 
.16434 
1.6434 

16.432  or  15>i      •• 
"  .3ai  64  ounces  troy. 

"  3.627  ounces  avoir. 

*  2.2046  or  2|  pounds  avoir. 

»  22.046 


French. 
The  milliKramme 
The  centigramme 
The  decigramme 
The  gramme 
The  decagramme 
The  hectogramme 
The  kilogramihe 
The  myxiagramme 

The  gramme^  unit  of  weiglit  in  the  metrical 
system,  is  equal  to  a  cubic  centimetre  of  dis- 
tilled water  in  vacuo  at  its  maximum  density, 
or  390^  Fah. 

MEASURES  OF  OAFACITY. 


French. 

A  millilitre 

A  centilitre 

A  decilitre 

A  litre,  the  unit  of  the  measure  of 
capacity,  is  equal  to  1  cubic 
decimetre  (see  *' Linear  Mea- 
sure "),  or  61.028  cubic  or 

A  decalitre  is  equal  to 

A  hectolitre 

AkUolitre 

JLmyrialitre       .  " 


EngUsh. 
is  equal  to  .061028  cubic  inches. 
.61028 
6.102* 


1.761  imp.  pints. 
2.2  imp.  gallons. 
2.76  imp.  bushels. 
36.317  cubic  feet 
363.17 


APPBOXIMATE  VALUES. 


1  metre 

1  decimetre 

^  metres 

1  kilometre 

1  square  metre 

1  hectare 

1  cubic  metre 

1  litre      . 

1  hectolitre     . 

1  gramme 

1  kilogramme 

Tonneaus  1,000  kilos 


is  equal  to    3  feet  3^  inches. 

"  4  inches. 

"  1  rod. 
"  6  furlongs. 

"  103^  square  feet. 

*•  2>a  acres. 
»*  Ji  cord. 

••  1  quart 

"  2>i  bushels. 

«'  15>^  grains. 
"  2^  i>ounds. 

••  1  ton. 


Weight  in  Pounds  of  laegal  Bushels   of  Va- 
rious Artioles  in  the  following  States: 


Maine >^ ;4»4tt6aCQ 

New  Uaoipahln ..,.,,.  | ,.  5a  50 
Vermont ...,,.  . . .  /48  ^8 


Ma«i«Jicbaafltta. 
Coniii&ctl.cut.' 
K©w  Ydrk.... 
Now  Jersey*  ^ 
PeDnsylvaula 
Delaware, .... 

Miktylfiad 

DjHt,  of  Columbia, 


48  4^:66  EH) 

4Aiao; 

48  68 

..Isei 

461061 
4»M4A 


48 


62i30ti^ 

3(}iao 

S2J00 
62-32  00 

'28fi0 
|32'60:50 

iBoeo  Ae 

66 


>7 

Vi^^lui«. i4fi4H;6aS0 

WeHt  VlrHtula Ub:63^;48 

North  Ourolmft. ,4 -^^ Ml , 64, 46 

Bauth  {Jarolioa.  . ., .  I4B  M^^\Wi 
O^rgia ...... '40  . .  !66  4H 


Louisiana. 
Arkaaaas . 
Ttinueasee 
E«n  tacky 

Obi"    ...- 4ft  r.1 

Mkblgaii iHir^ 


62  6€6f) 


66fi0 


66 


!lsQ.6G 


67;3i;W 
^T33W 

.  laj.no 

.  3;£ie0 
30 


67 


33  BO 
36  S6 
32 1 
33',flO 
JW'32(;0 

;  \.i  m 


ludiauA. . ...    ......  48  1^1  61'  &r>  4H  J2'60i6t 

lllittoi*. , '  t8|6'J,66  48  57  32  <^  6» 


WLndontla...* :48  GOJOfi 

Mlunetfota.... 48142  S«l 

Iowa , !4Sfl2!fi0j 

MiflHOiiri  ......  ...J48!62  661 

KaXim......   ...   .,90:60  6060 

Nebfaski ...   I48  62  6ft60u., 

OallfoniiA.. |Ht40a2  ..l..l»ii 

Oregoo ko|4a;66i.-^.! 34.601 66 


i<2«0»fi 

32«oloa 

^60  06 
S2i60'66 

Aa;6oi3& 


5734|i90G6 
'■■■'     '64 


1;^ 


60, Ml. 


.  64  m  42 


«3tiU46 

«4 

62 


■r 


&4  46 
66  tt2  60  4B 
6fl,0O;«i'46 
6ti60:ea4« 

l.^ft4j„ 
60'60  .. 
6U46 


70 


60  46  60 

..461... 
00  46 


00|»»|46 
68  60  <»  46 
60  00; 


«o,eo' 


!i3oL 

..  ;G0'6U  46)60 
66  fjO  H0;46 

60J66  eo|au'4& 

60l...!!i(3O 


FOREIGN  MONEY. 

ITS    VALUE    IN     UNITED    STATES    OUBBENCY. 


Value. 

Austria,  Silver  Florin $0  40.7 

Belgium,  Gold  and  Sliver  Franc 19.3 

Bolivia,  Silver  5  Franc  82.3 

Brazil,  Gold  Milreis  (1,000  reis) 54.6 

Bogota,  Silver  Peso im.5 

Ohill,  Gold  and  Silver  Peso 91.2 

China,  Silver  Tael 1  38.0 

Cuba,  Gold  and  Silver  Peso 93.2 

Denmark,  Gold  Crown 26.8 

Ecuador,  Silver  Peso 82.3 

Egypt,  Gold  Plaster 04.9 

France,  Gold  and  Silver  Franc 19.3 

Great  Britain,  Gold  Sovereign 4  86.65 

Oermany,  Gold  Mark 23.8 

India,  Silver  Bupee  (16  annas) 39. 


Value. 

Italy,  Gold  and  Silver  Lira $0  19.3 

Japan,  Silver  Yen 88.8 

Mexico,  Sliver  Dollar 89.4 

Netherlands,  Gold  and  Silver  Florin . . .     40.2 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Gold  and  Silver 

Crown 26.8 

Peru,  Silver  Sol 82.3 

Portugal,  Gold  Milreis  (1.000  reis) 1  08. 

Bussia,  Sliver  Eoiible  (100  copecks).   .     65.8 
Spain,  Gold  and  Silver  Peseta  (100  cen- 
times)       19.3 

Turkey,  Gold  Plaster 04.4 

D.  S.  of  Colombia,  Silver  Peso 82.3 

Uruguay.  Silver  Patacon 94.9 

Venezuela,  Gold  and  Silver  Bolivar. . . .     19.3 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Various  Measures.  The  United  States  or  Win- 
CHEBTEB  Bushel  Is  18)^  Inches  diameter  (in- 
side measure),  19)^  inches  outside  and  8  inches 
•deep.  A  struck  bushel  contains  64  plnts=32 
-qts.=8  gallons,  equal  to  2,150.42  cubic  Inches 
(French,  35.2466  litres)/  When  heaped  the 
<:one  must  be  not  less  than  6  Inches  hlgh,and  It 
then  contains  2,747.40  cubic  Inches.  The 
ImpebiaIj  BusHEii  measures  18.8  inches  wide 
and  8  inches  deep,  and  contains  when  struck 
12,218.192  cubic  inches.  A  cord  measures 
4  feet  by  4  feet  by  8  feet  and  contains  128  cubic 
feet.  A  cubic  foot  contains  1,728  cubic  inches. 
An  acre  contains  43,560  square  feet,  or  4,840 
square  yards.  A  square  acre  measures  very 
nearly  70  yards,  or  210  feet,  on  each  side.    A 


lO-acre  field  Is  40  rods,  or  220  yards,  or  660 
feet,  on  each  side ;  to  double  the  lengtli  of  the 
side  makes  four  times  the  area  of  a  field. 
Cubic  yards  of  soil  required  to  cover  an  acre 
four  Inches  deep,  538;  six  inches  deep,  807 
cubic  yards. 
Table  for  Taking  Inside  Dimensions : 

A  box  'i4  X   34  X   15  in.  will  contain  a  bbl.  of  81|  galloni. 

••       10  gallons. 

"  1  gallon. 
••  1  quart. 
*•         6  buMh. 

1  biwh. 
*•  k  bunh. 

1  p  -ck. 

;  l>©4«k.  or  4  dry  qta. 
"         i  gaUon. 

1  pint 


16  X  14  X  11  in. 
81  X  7  X  4  in. 
4x  4  X  31  in. 
34x  28x  16  in. 
16  X  12  » 114  in. 
la  X  Hi  X  8  in. 
7x  6)x  12  in. 
4  in. 
61  X     4  in. 


4x 


t^Aio. 
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Meaaiiring  Trees,  Etc.— This  very  simple  plan 
of  ascertaining  the  height  of  trees,  etc.,  is 
taken  from  the  Journal  of  Hbr^icuZ^ure;  (London, 
July,  1888).  The  tree  measurer  on  the  right 
of  the  figure  consists  of  a  staff  six  feet  long, 
pointed  for  pressing  into  the  ground.  To  the 
centre  of  the  staff  a  piece  of  half- inch  board 
twelve  inches  wide  and  exactly  square  is 
affixed  with  screws.  The  diagonal  cross 
lath  is  three  feet  long  and  perfectly  straight. 
It  may  be  fixed  or  movable;  if  the  latter, 
a  small  button  being  screwed  on  the  board 
for  it  to  rest  on  when  in  use.  The  plumb 
line  is  indispensable,  as  no  correct  measure- 


ment can  be  had  without  it.  The  plumb- 
bob  may  be  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut, 
the  string  passing  through  its  centre. 

In  measuring  the  tree,  the  staff  is  placed 
at  a  distance  from  it,  so  that  with  the 
plumb  exactly  perpendicular  the  cross  lath 
points  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  The  person 
taking  the.  *'  sight "  resting  on  one  knee 
or  reclining  to  bring  the  eye  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lath.  The  lath  is  then  drawn  to  the 
ground,  where  the  end  rests  at  0  in  the 
figure,  or,  if  the  lath  is  fixed,  a  string  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sight- 
line  to  the  ground.  From  this  point  C  to 
the  centre  of  the  trunk  will  represent  the 
actual  height  of  the  tree ;  or  to  put  the  matter 
concisely,  the  horizontal  line  A  C  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  A  B. 

When  the  ground  is  Irregular,  provision 
must  be  made  for  having  the  line  level  from 
the  root  of  the  tree,  or  A  in  the  figure,  to  C. 
The  central  board  must  be  a  true  square, 
the  perfectly  straight  sighting  lath  resting 
across  It  exactly  from  corner  to  corner,  as 
the  least  deviation  will  lead  to  error,  and  the 
weight  must  hang  positively  plumb,  other- 
wise the  measurement  will  not  be  accurate. 

Measuring  the  Width  of  a  River.  The  ap- 
proximate breadth  of  a  river  or  other  ntream 
may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  brim  of 
a  hat  or  the  peak  of  a  cap,  and  this  can  be 
done  by  a  boy  as  well  as  a  man.  The  person 
desiring  to  ascertain  this  fact  must  place 
himself  at  the  edge  of  one  bank  of  the  river 
and  lower  the  brim  of  his  hat,  or  peak  of  his 
cap,  till  he  finds  the  edge  just  cuts  the  other 
bank ;  then,  after  placing  the  hand  under  the 
chin,  so  as  to  steady  his  head  and  keep  it  in 
exactly  the  same  position,  he  must  turn  round 
steadily  till  he  faces  some  level  ground  on  his 


own  side  of  the  river,  and  obeerve  when  tli» 
edge  of  the  peak  again  meets  the  ground. 
The  measure  of  this  distance  will  hn  Tery 
nearly  the  breadth  of  the  river. 

Common  and  Chemical  Names  of  Varion* 
Substances. — Aqua  fortis  is  nitric  acid.  Aqua, 
regia  is  nitro-muriatic  acid.  Blue  vitriol  is  sul- 
phate of  copper.  Cream  of  tartar  is  bitartrata 
Sotassium.  Calomel  is  chloride  of  mercury, 
halk  is  carbonate  of  calcium.  Salt  of  tartar  i» 
carbonate  of  potassa.  Caustic  potassa  is  hy* 
drate  potassium.  Chloroform  is  chloride  of 
formyle.  Common  salt  is  chloride  of  sodium. 
Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  iron. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  bichloride  of  mercury. 
Dry  alum  is  sulphate  aluminum  and  potassium. 
Epsom  salts  is  sulphate  of  magnesia.  £tbiop» 
mineral  Is  black  sulphate  of  mercury.  Fire  damp 
is  light  carburetted  hydrogen.  Galena  is  sul- 
phide  of  lead.  Glauber  salt  is  sulphate  of  bo- 
dium.  Glucose  is  grape  sugar.  Goulard  water 
is  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Iron  pyrites  is  bisul- 
phide of  iron.  Jeweler's  putty  is  oxide  of  tin. 
King's  yellow  is  sulphide  of  arsenic.  Laugliing: 
gas  is  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Lime  is  oxide  of 
calcium.  Lunar  caustic  is  nitrate  of  silver. 
Mosaic  gold  is  bisulphide  of  tin.  Muriate  of 
lime  is  chloride  of  calcium.  Nitrate  of  salt- 
petre is  nitrate  of  potash.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  sul- 
phuric acid.  Potash  is  oxide  of  potassium. 
Realgar  is  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Bed  lead 
is  oxide  of  lead.  Bust  of  iron  is  oxide  of  iron. 
Sal  ammoniao  is  muviate  of  ammonia.  Slacked 
lime  is  hydrate  calcium.  Soda  is  oxide  of  so- 
dium. Spirits  of  hartshorn  is  ammonia.  Spirits. 
of  salt  is  hydrochloride  of  muriatic  acid.  8tucco»' 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  is  sulphate  of  lime.  Sugar 
of  lead  is  acetate  of  lead.  Verdigris  is  basic 
acetate  of  copper.  Vermilion  is  sulphide  of 
mercury.  Vinegar  is  acetic  acid  diluted.  Vol- 
atile alkali  is  ammonia.  Water  is  oxide  of 
hydrogen.  White  precipitate  is  ammoniated 
mercury.  White  vitriol  is  sulphate  of  zinc. — 
Iron, 

Quantity  and  "Weight  of  Water  in  Six.  Feet 
of  Pipe  of  the  Following  Diametexs : 


Diameter. 

Pounds. 

GhOlons. 

3^  inch    

0.05 
305 
4.«0 
8.18 
18.41 
82.72 

o.ots 

0.24 

11^    ««              

0  61 

0.116 

S.l« 

8.84 

For  double  the  diameter  multiplj  oontente  four  tiiues. 


Weight  of  Lead  Pipes  per  Foot: 

Diameter. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Ka  S. 

ji  inch 

Ibe.   ox. 
1        1 

1  8 

2  0 
8        0 
4       0 

6  tf 

7  0 

lb«.   OS. 

*i     ii 

2  11 

3  11 

4  11 

7  00 

8  9 

lb*,    om. 

,«  •:  ::::::::::;::.:::: 

2     00 
2     14 

iw   ••    

4       7 

iH  ••  ::;....:....: 

5       9 

2        ••     

2K    ••     

8       S 
10     00 

Strength  of  Rope.  A  good  rope  will  sustain  a. 
weight  in  pounds  equal  to  the  number  of  Xh» 
square  of  the  circumference  in  inches,  multi- 
plied by  200.  Thus,  a  rope  three  inches  in 
circumference,  or  one  inch  in  thiclmess,  will 
sustain  1,800  pounds  with  safety.  3x3=-9X 
200=1,800  lbs. 
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Gardening  for  Pleasure. —  By  peter  Henderson. 

New  Edition,  Tells  how  to  grow  Flowers,  Vegetables  and  small 
Fruits,  in  the  Garden  and  Green-house  ;  also  treats  fully  on 
Window  and  House  Plants.  It  was  specially  written  for  ama- 
teurs—contains 404  pages,  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Price,  $2.00, 
post-paid.     The  scope  of  this  book  includes  : 

Preparation  of  the  Ground — ^Walks — The  Lawn — Design  for  Gardens — ^Planting  of  T-awn  and 
Flower  Beds — Fall  or  Holland  Bulbs,  etc. — Propagation  of  Plants  by  Seeds — Propagation  of  Plants  by 
Cuttings — How  Grafting  and  Budding  are  dons — The  Potting  of  Plants — ^Winter  Flowering  Plants — 
Plants  suited  for  Summer  Decoration — Window  Gardening — Culture  of  Water  Lilies  and  other  Aquatic 
Plants — The  Chrysanthemum — Parlor  Gardening,  or  the  Cultivation  of  Plants  in  Rooms— Greon- 
houses  attached  to  Dwellings  —Detached  Green-houses,  Modes  of.  Heating,  etc. — Green-houses  and 
Pits  Without  Artificial  Heating — Flowers  that  will  Grow  in  the  Shade — ^Insects  and  other  Parasites 
injurious  to  Plants — Humbugs  in  Horticulture — Hardy  Grapes — The  Cold  Grapery — ^The  Hot-house  or 
Forcing  Grapery — The  Strawberry — ^The  Vegetable  Garden — Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations. 


Gardening  for  Profit.— By  Peter  Henderson.  New 
Edition,  A  new,  revised  and  gready  enlarged  edition  of  this 
popular  work.  'I  his  book  gives  in  detail  our  25  years'  expe- 
rience in  Market  Gardening,  and  a  revised  list  of  varieties  in 
vegetables  recommended  for  market  culture.  Written  particularly 
for  the  Market  Gardener,  but  is  equally  valuable  for  the  Private 
Gardener.  Fully  illustrated  ;  376  pages.  Price,  $2.00,  post-paid. 
Its  contents  are  : 

The  Foxxiing  of  all  important  Vegetables  and  Fruit  under  Glass — The  Men  Fitted  for  the  Business 
-^The  Amount  of  Capital  required  and  Working  Force  per  Acre — Profits  of  Market  Gardening — Loca- 
tion, Situation  and  Laying  Out — Soils,  Drainage  and  Preparation— Manures— The  Uses  and  Management 
of  Cold  Frames — ^Protecting  Cloth  in  lieu  of  Sashes — Spring  raising  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and 
Lettuce — Formation  and  Management  of  Hot-beds — Forcing  Pits  or  Green-houses — ^Wide  Green -houses 
for  Vegetable  Crops — Forcing  Strawberries — Seeds  and  Seed  Raising — How,  When  and  Where  to  Sow 
Seeds — Transplanting — ^Vegetables,  their  Varieties  and  Cultivation — When  to  Sow  and  Plant  in  the 
Southern  States — Packing  of  Vegetables  for  Shipping — Preservation  ot  Vegetables  in  Winter — Insects 
—Culture  of  Small  Fruits — Monthly  Calendar  of  Operations. 


Garden  and  Farm  Topics.— By  peter  Henderson. 

Tells  how  to  Grow  Bulbs,  and  contains  essays  on  some  special 
Green-house,  Vegetable,  Fruit  and  Farm  Crops.  Fully  illus- 
trated; 244  pages.     Price,  $1.00,  post-paid. 
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Practical  Floriculture.  —  By  peter  Henderson. 

New  Edition,  Written  particularly  for  the  Commercial  Florist,, 
but  equally  valuable  for  the  Amateur.  This  work  teaches  how 
flowers  and  plants  can  best  be  **  grown  for  profit."  It  is  admitted 
to  be  the  leading  authority  on  this  subject.  Fully  illustrated, 
325  pages.      Price,  $i.5o,  post-paid.      Some  of  the  contents: 

How  to  become  a  Florist — The  Profits  of  Floriculture — Aspect  and  Soil— The  Preparation  for  New 
and  the  Renovation  of  Old  Lawns— Laying  out  the  Flower  Garden — Designs  for  Ornamental  Grounds 
and  Flower  Gardens — Planting  of  Flower  Beds— Soils  for  Potting — Temperature  and  Moisture — ^The 
Potting  of  Plants — Drainage  in  Pots — Cold  Frames  for  Winter  Protection— Construction  of  Hot-beds — 
Green-house  Structures — Glass,  Glazing  and  Shading — Modes  of  Heating — Propagation  of  Plants  by 
Seeds — Propagation  of  Plants  by  Cuttings — Propagating  Roses  by  Grafting  and  Budding — Green-house 
Plants  most  in  demand  in  Spring — Cold  Frame  Plants  most  sold  in  Spring — Plants  most  in  demand  for 
Window  Decoration  in  Winter— Culture  of  Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  Cut  Flowers — Rose  Growing  in 
Winter — Bulbs  for  Winter  Flowers — Plants  used  for  Decoration  of  Rooms — Construction  of  Bouquets, 
etc. — Hanging  Baskets— Parlor  or  Window  Gardening — Formation  of  Rock-work  and  Plants  for  Rocks — 
What  Flowers  will  grow  in  the  Shade — Succession  Crops  in  the  Green-house — Packing  Plants— Plants 
by  Mail — Insects  and  Diseases  Affecting  Plants — ^Mildew — ^Diary  of  Operations  for  the  Year — The 
Culture  of  Grape  Vines  under  Glass. 


How  THE  Farm  Pays.— By  Messrs.  Crozier  and  Hen- 
derson. An  acknowledged  authority  for  Farmers.  Gives  all 
of  the  Latest  Methods  of  Growing  Grass,  Grain,  Root  Crops, 
Fruits,  etc.,  and  all  about  Stock,  Farm  Machinery,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  $2.5o,  post-paid.      Some  of  the  contents  : 

Training  for  the  Business  of  Farming — Agricultural  College  Education — Selection  of  Soils — Fann 
Roads — Draining— Manures  and  the  Modes  of  Application — Special  Fertilizers — Green  Manurin*^ — 
Fertilizing  by  Feeding— Plowing — Harrowing — Cultivating  and  Rolling  I^and — Use  of  the  Feet  in 
Sowing  and  Planting — Rotation  of  Crops — Crops  for  Soiling  and  Fodder — Soiling  Crops — Abortion  in 
Cows  and  its  Causes — Grass  and  its  Management — Varieties  of  Grasses — Mixed  Grasses  for  Pasture 
and  Hay— Cutting  and  Curing  of  Hay — Clover  Hay — Ensilage— Ensilage  compared  with  Roots — Live 
Stock  of  the  Farm — Cows  for  the  Dairy — Feed  and  Care  for  Milk  and  Butter — Young  Cattle  and  their 
Care — Management  of  the  Dairy — Farm  Houses— Sheep — Swine— Farm  Buildings — Fences — Rearing 
and  Keeping  Poultry— Pests  of  the  Farm  and  the  Remedies — Farm  Machinery — Implements  and  Tools 
—Farm  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Fruits— Cabbage — Celery — Sweet  Corn— Cucumbers  for  Pickled- 
Melons  as  a  Market  Crop— Onions— Culture  of  Principal  Small  Fruit  Crops— Strawberries — Blackberries 
— Raspberries— Currants— Gooseberries — Grapes — Orchard  Fruits,  etc. 
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